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NOT BY CODES ALONE 


OLUNTARY self-regulation of the Press in the public 

interest remains a dream. Neither the organi- 
sations of newspaper owners nor those of working 
journalists in the country are today in a position to 
discipline their members even in matters vitally 
affecting national unity and internal peace in the 
country. 

It is true that in some matters, like communal 
propaganda and mischief, a large number of news- 
papers have conducted themselves with a sense of 
responsibility and have consciously tried not to pub- 
lish material which may have the effect of exacer- 
bating feelings of mutual suspicion and hatred. But 
it is equally true that a number of newspapers have 
made it their mission to spread hatred and instigate 
violence against certain communities or against cer- 
tain linguistic groups. 

The organisations of newspaper owners and 
working journalists, aware of their limitations, have 
chosen to behave as if the problem did not exist or 
did not concern them. Many of them had prefer- 
red to console themselves with the thought that after 
all the Press Council would come into existence 
and tackle this and other questions. There is en- 
ough indication to show that even politicians in power 
have been hoping that the Press Council would solve 
all such problems for them. 
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Whatever the hopes entertained earlier, it must 
now be clear to both the Government and the pro- 
fession that the Press Council suffers from the same 
limitations as the newspaper industry as a whole. 
There seems little likelihood of the Press Council 
becoming an effective instrument of self-regulation 
in the foreseeable future. In these circumstances, 
the tendency of both working journalists and the 
Government to imagine that the Press Council will 
perform what is essentially their own task can have 
serious consequences. In fact, such an attitude has 
in the past led to the multiplication of communal 
and chauvinistic rags whose sole purpose has been 
to propagate mutual distrust and hatred among 
communities and groups of people. 


It was no doubt courageous of the All-India 
Newspaper Editors’ Conference to draw up a Code 
of Ethics dealing with the publication of news and 
comments relating to communal propaganda and 
disturbances. Unfortunately, however, the position 
of the AINEC in the industry is weaker than that of 
both organisations of employers like the TENS and 
ILNA and those of working journalists like the 
IFWJ. The AINEC is an editors' organisation 
only in name; it is composed of nominees of the 
newspaper owners. As such it often feels obliged 
to put forward the demands of newspaper owners 
as if they were of vital and immediate concern to 
editors. The members of the AINEC are incapable 
of influencing the policies of newspapers. The Press 
Commission noted this fact and spoke of the need 
for a genuine organisation of newspaper editors. 
Thus the AINEC is clearly in no position to enfopee 
any kind of code, lacking the moral stature iff the 
profession needed for this purpose. It is A UR to 
serious doubt if the ATNEC can make its members 
adhere to the Code it has drafted. And in recent 
times at least some of the communal newspapers 
are reported to have left this organisation. 


" Communalism is the biggest threat to national 
unity, butitis by no means the only one today. Divisive 
forces are at work in various spheres. Linguistic 
fanaticism has been deliberately fanned by interested 
parties and groups in different parts of the country, 
from the DMK in Madras to the Shiv Sena in Maha- 
rashtra. The sources of the enormous funds at the 
disposal of some of these organisations are a mystery 
and need the fullest investigation. There have been 
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allegations of collusion between sections of those in 
power and the communal and other anti-national 
forces. The ramifications of these fogces are much 
too strong to be tackled through Diod: appeals for 
restraint or by smug proclamations of cbdes of ethics. 
Neither the communal nor the other divisive forces 
can thrive without encouragement from those who 
wield power and from many of those who constitute 
the Opposition. 


The truth is that the number of those who have 
determinedly fought such tendencies in the national 
life have been altogether too small for a task of such 
gigantic dimensions. Over the years since the attain- 
ment of independence, communalists and other varie- 
ties of hate-mongers have successfully infiltrated into 
the ranks of different political parties, apart from 
setting up their own organisations under a political 
cloak. Invasion by these of the newspaper industry 
was a natural corollary. Some of these elements 
are known to have close ties with certain business 
houses and other such vested interests. 


In short, what has to be tackled is not a stray 
violation of universally accepted norms of profes- 
sional conduct but a powerful network whose pur- 
pose is to set the common people fighting among 
themselves by means of false and mischievous pro- 
paganda, whether on a communal basis or on other 
grounds. This sinister network of anti-national 
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elements cannot be put down by anaemic paper 
codes. The answer lies in a powerful combination 
of progressive politicians who believe in democracy, 
intellectuals in all walks of life, working journalists 
and those in the seats of power who honestly desire 
the maintenance of national unity. Only vigorous 
campaigning by such a combination, along with re- 
lentless exposure of mischief-makers, can lead to the 
elimination from public life of groups which for 
various reasons find it profitable to spread hatred 
and incite violence on the basis of communal, lin- 
guistic and other slogans. 

It is also obvious that unless the attention of the 
people as a whole is focussed on the need for speedy 
and radical social and economic changes, and col- 
lective mass action is organised on that basis, mis- 
chief-bent elements will continue to find a fertile 
field for their nefarious activities. The record of 
1967-68 bears this out, as the bloody trail from 
Ranchi to Nagpur shows it clearly. In this massive 
struggle against reaction the newspapers as such have 
a role certainly, but it is not the central role in a 
country the vast majority of whose population 
cannot read a newspaper. That central role has 
to be played by the politicians and intellectuals, 
particularly the educated youth, spread all over the 
country. To mobilise these without delay is the 
immediate task of those who seek to prevent national 
disintegration. 


S. A.B - 


B K D : RECOGNITION OF AN ABSURDITY 


Jest over a year after its for- 
mation, the Bharatiya Kranti 
eaders claim that they have 
now fóund the right political direc- 
tion for this infant party. Now 
onwards, the BKD will have no 
truck with ‘‘anti-national, anti- 
democratic and antt-secular’’ ele- 
ments. In this broad spectrum of 
prohibited contacts, the BKD 
leaders have identified only one 
element—the Communists. 
Consequently, at its National 
Executive meeting in early June, 
the BKD has expelled West Ben- 
gal unit for the crime of continued 
association with the State’s united 
front which includes both the 
Communist Parties. 
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This, however, is no discovery. 
The West Bengal BKD, now re- 
verted to the original Bangla Con- 
gress, was an integral part of this 
very united front even before the 
BKD was born. What is signi- 
ficant is the determination with 
which the present BKD leader- 
ship enforced its newly discovere 
policy. | 

Objection to any alliance with 
the Communists had been raised 
not once but on several occasions 
within the BKD. None other 
than BKD's founding father, 
Prof Humayun Kabir, has strong- 
ly spoken about it during the 
party's Steering Committee meet- 
ing at Lucknow in October last 


€ 


year. At its Indore Foundation 
Convention in November, the 
entire proceedings were derailed 
over the question of supporting 
Sri Ajoy Mukherjee who was then 
Chief Minister of the United 
Front Government in West Ben- 
gal. On his refusal to fall in line 
with the official policy and pro- 
moting the interests of BKD 
deserters led by Dr P. C. Ghose, 
Prof Kabir was expelled from the 
party. 

The wheel has now turned full 
circle. Immediately after the adop- 
tion of the resolution on West 
Bengal by the National Executive 
on June 4, Sri Charan Singh asked 
his aide to contact the residence 
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of Acharya Kripalani as he wan- 
ted to have an important talk with 
Dr P. C. Ghosh then camping in 
Delhi. Reports have it that con- 
tact was being established with 
Prof Kabir also, but the results 
have not yet been made known. 

This also makes clear the 
leadership’s anxiety to find a 
suitable prop in West Bengal, and 
it could think of none other than 
those earlier expelled from the 
BKD. 

This anxiety is very real. 
West Bengal’s was its sole func- 
tioning unit on a State-wide 
basis. The only other State unit, 
in Uttar Pradesh, has pockets of 
BKD allegiance. 

With the expulsion of its West 
Bengal unit, the BKD leadership 
was faced with a consequential 
problem—the feasibility of hold- 
ing the "conference of like-minded 
parties and individuals” on June 
20 and 21 at Simla. Invitees to 
the conference, besides the parties 
of the Left such as the SSP, PSP 
and Forward Bloc, included Prof 
N. G. Ranga and Sri Minoo 
Masani of the Swatantra Party. 

It, therefore, decided, and very 
wisely, to postpone the conference 
indefinitely. It became apparent 
that none of the invited “‘like- 
minded'' parties would take the 
BKD seriously as an organised 
party of any consequence at this 
particular {juncture after the exit 
of its West Bengal unit. 

At the same time, the BKD 
has intensified its search for the 
"like-minded'' so as to secure a 
recognition among them, and 
thereby establish its identity as a 
distinct political party. This has 
become all the more urgent in 
view of the coming elections in 
Uttar Pradesh. For the mid-term 
poll in West Bengal, the BKD 
leadership is neither prepared, nor 
bothered very much. There will 
be a number of “Independents”, 
as in Haryana, who would like to 
have a party label. The BKD 
would be too glad to own them 
up provided they laid no claim 
to its cadres, being in acute 
short supply at present. 

Behind all this is clearly notice- 
able the present BKD leaders’ 
desire to emerge as a Third Force 
—or at least head the list of the 
“like-minded” parties which 
could be hammered into a Third 

Force. Itis only as a Third Force 
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standing between the Congress 
and the opposing Leftist parties, 
especially when it has no mas 

following in any State except som 

in UP, that the BK D’s bargaining 
capacity will be increased. i 
Charan Singh's anxiety to evolve 
this "Third Force" as quickly 
as possible is the most acute, for 
among the BKD leaders, he is the 
only State leader who is really 
involved ina mid-term poll now. 
And the psychology of Congress 
defectors is conditioned by the 
legislative or parliamentary elec- 
tions. 

BKD, in its essentials, is a 
product of defections from the 
Congress, preceding and following 
the last General Election. All 
those, victims of the machinations 
of Congress party bosses, who had 
correctly gauged the mood of the 
people, decided to come out of the 
parent body with the sole aim of 
"teaching a lesson” to their male- 
factors. It was to settle scores 
that a number of local parties 
mushroomed into existence in 
different parts of the country. 
Majority of them knew that the 
Congress ticket, would be denied 
to them in 1967. 

Others, equally oppressed but 
wise enough to remain on the right 
side of the party bosses so as not 
to be left out in the distribution of 
tickets, waited till after the elec- 
tions. They even participated 
in the post-election Congress 
Ministries, and at an opportune 
moment, quit the Congress to 
join hands with the former. 

There were still others, like 
ticketless travellers, who sought 
temporary refuge in this com- 
pany, but were always on thelook 
out for better opportunities else- 
where. 

The deliberations at its first 
organising convention at Patna 
in May last year, showed clearly 
this trait. Individuals like Dr 
P. C. Ghose and Acharya Kripa- 
lani made no bones about their 
opposition to anything smacking 
of "kranti" or "socialism". Sri 
V. K. Krishna Menon was also 
seen in this company, but that was 
for the last time. It was Sri Maha- 
maya Prasad Sinha's pleadings 
with the participants that if ever 


the party to be formed deviated . 


from the Gandhian principles, 
he and his supporters would be 
out of it, that kept the convention 
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To this convention came Sri 
Niharendu Dutt Majumdar, a 
member of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of India 
in the thirties, and now a bitter 
anti-Communist. He represented 
the so-called Indian Federation of 
Independent Trade Unions. (In- 
cidentally, the organisation has, 
some time ago, disclaimed his 
association with it.) He is now a 
member of the BKD National 
Executive. l 

Two other trade unionists of 
repute present at the convention 
were Dr Maitreyee Bose and Sri 
Kali Mukherjee of the ‘West 
Bengal INTUC. They had plead- 
ed for building up mass organisa- 
tions and mass base of the new 
party. Sri Mukherjee went further 
to urge that the party should be- 
come the nodal point for all ‘‘so- 
cial democrats’’ in the country, 
including major sections of the 
SSP and PSP. According to him, 
after the debacle of the Rightists 
(Congress), the country would 
surely look for something ''mid- 
way” to the extreme Left represen- 
ted by the Communists. Dr Bose 
never joined the BKD, and Sri 
Mukherjee dropped out after the 
party's foundation convention at 
Indore. 

Prof Kabir, the prime mover 
in the formation of the BKD, 
had just then returned from a 
prolonged sojourn in the "USA, 
and was naturally full of admira- 
tion for everything American. 
He held that the ills of the country 
could best be tackled and reform- 
ed through a federal system of 
administration, on the US pat- 
tern, with greater power  devolv- 
ing on the lower and primary 
units. Decentralisation was Dis 
theme. 

However, a common ‘point 
in the understanding of the lead- 
ing lights of the BKD was that the 
election “victory” against the 
Congress could be consolidated 
only through governmental power, 
with the party serving as a secon- 
dary element in the process. Thus, 
legislatures and Parliament were 
to be the focal point of all its 
activities. 

The reason was not far to seek. 
By the time of the Patna conven- 
tion, the entire northern region, 
from Amritsar to Calcutta, was 
under non-Congress united front 
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governments. Orissa, Madras and 
Kerala had also left the Con- 
gress fold. There were fond hopes 
that the phenomenon would en- 
gulf the entire country sooner.or 
later, and a "legislative revolu- 
ton" would be easy to bring 
about. 

It is this lure of an easy 
"legislative revolution” that en- 
veloped the thinking of the BKD. 
Ihe draft of the party's constitu- 
tion prepared by Prof Kabir, 
and adopted with some changes, 
reflected this understanding com- 
pletely. Although it underlined 
- the need to build up a mass party 
and sectional organisations of 
workers, peasants, youth, women 
etc., its central point remained the 
capture of seats in the legislative 
and parliamentary elections. The 
support of the masses was, no 
doubt, sought, but only for that 
limited purpose. 

The BKD set Gandhian so- 
cialism as its objective. The word 
“socialism” was necessary, it was 
said at Patna, because its absence 
would make the proposed and 
existing alliances with some of the 
non-Congress parties untenable. 
It was a tactical need, and agreed 
to as such. 

But to the younger elements 
who had contributed the most in 
bringing about the fall of the 
Congress in several parts of the 
country, the BKD had little to 
offer. Its programme of decen- 
tralisation of industries, remu- 
nerative price to the agricultural 
producers, and a concerted effort 
to wipe out unemployment, had 
little to offer them as an inspira- 
tion. It was not for nothing that 
at the Indore convention, a young 
UP delegate, Sri Jafar Imam 
(now secretary of UP unit), 
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angrily intervened when Sri 
Mahamaya Prasad Sinha was 
being garlanded on his election as 
B chairman. He demanded 
tibt instead of wasting time in 
geting himself bedecked with 
flowers, Sri Sinha should talk of a 
programme of activities. (The 
impatience of the younger ele- 
ments with the power-hungry lea- 
ders was expressed again in May 
this year when the party’s Secre- 
tary, Sri S. Gopal Shastri, sub- 
mitted his resignation. Sri Shastri, 
although persuaded to withdraw 
it, had bitterly complained about 
the absence of any programme of 
activity and any desire on the part 
of the leaders to build up a mass 


party.) 

But the leadership’s confidence 
in itself remained unshaken be- 
cause it had no less than three 
Chief Ministers, of Uttar Pradesh, 
Bihar and West Bengal, and a 
Deputy Chief Minister, of Orissa, 
already in its bag. Additionally, 
the anti-Congress sentiments had 
received a new fillip with the for- 
mation of a non-Congress Minis- 
try in Madhya Pradesh. 

As a result, despite the serious 
West Bengal imbroglio following 
the October 2 events (when Sri 
Ajoy Mukherjee changed his mind 
and decided not to desert the 
United Front) the leadership carri- 
ed the day at the Indore conven- 
tion in November. Prof Kabir, 
sensing the mood of the delegates, 
did not launch an open attack on 
Sri Ajoy Mukherjee. He suggested, 
if the BKD could have united 
front with the Jan Sangh in Uttar 
Pradesh and the Swatantra Party 
in Orissa, there was nothing wrong 
in a coalition with the Congress 
in West Bengal. The immediate 
reaction of the delegates came in 
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the shape of angry shouts, with 
unsavoury epithets like “Ameri- 
can agent”, “Congress agent", 
and the like. 

Fortified with this, but still 
unable to provide a concrete pro- 
gramme of action for the party, 
the leadership set about to save 
the West Bengal United Front 
Ministry. At Indore, the conflict 
between Sri Ajoy Mukherjee and 
Prof Kabir completely over- 
shadowed all the convention pro- 
ceedings, giving the impression 
that the future of the BKD as a 
political party rallying all non- 
Congress elements, was inextri- 
cably linked with the future of the 
West Bengal Ministry. And this 
proved to be true in the coming 
period. 

The dismissal of the West 
Bengal United Front Ministry dep- 
rived BKD of a Chief Minister. 
It had little use of Sri Ajoy Mu- 
kherjee as a political leader with- 
out governmental power, parti- 
cularly when the pro-Left and 
mass-agitation stance of the West 
Bengal unit was not the leader- 
ship’s cup of tea. The fall of the 
Bihar Ministry and the resignation 
of Sri Charan Singh in quick 
succession, dismayed the BKD still 
more, shattering its hope of con- 
solidation through the agency of 
governmental power. 

Measures to regain power were 
to be adopted and obstacles sn 
achieving it had to be removed. 
The process found its first ex- 
pression at the National Execu- 
tive meeting at Patna on February 
24 and 25 this year. Sri Dutt 
Majumdar questioned BKD alli- 
ance with Communists in West 
Bengal. But the Executive as a 
whole was still undecided and 
instead adopted a resolution con- 





gratulating Sri Mukherjee for the 
mass agitation which brought 
forth the President’s Rule and 
opened the way for mid-term poll 
in West Bengal. 

Meanwhile, the leaders had 
also initiated talks with “‘like- 
minded” parties for a new type of 
understanding, primarily based on 
electoral adjustments and con- 
venience. In this effort the intiative 
rests with Sri Charan Singh, parti- 
cularly in view of the mid-term 
poll in Uttar Pradesh. It was 
during these approaches that the 
present BKD leadership found 
the West Bengal unit a drag, and 
the decision was arrived at that 
Sri Ajoy Mukherjee should be 
asked to quit the United Front 
in which the dominance of the 
Communists had been questioned 
by other “like-minded” parties. 

With power gone out of their 
hands, the BKD leaders found 
themselves in difficulty in respect 
of necessary party finances also. At 
its Delhi meeting in early April, 
the National Executive fixed levies 
totalling Rs 5,550 per month. 
Sri Charan Singh, Sri Kumbha 
Ram Arya (Rajya Sabha MP from 
Rajasthan), and the West Bengal 
and Maharashtra units were 


required to collect Rs. 1,000 each. 
Mahamaya Babu and the Ram- 
garh Raja were asked to raise Rs 
750. The well-known hotel mÆ- 
nate and the BKD Treasurer, fri 
M. S. Oberoi, who hosts the BED 
Executive meetings at his posh 
five-star deluxe Intercontinental 
Hotel, was to contribute Rs 250. 
However, the fund raising drive 
does not seem to have made much 
headway. With the Raja and the 
West Bengal unit out of the BKD, 
there is already a shortfall of Rs 
1,750. Others do not seem to have 
done their bit either, so that the 
complaints about shortage of 
funds even to run the BKD cen- 
tral office officially persists. 
Thus, the BKD has now also 
to seek sources for funds, in 
addition to support. Both will be 
in great. demand during the com- 
ing period with a mid-term poll 
on hand. But so long as it is 
Oberoi-backed and has other simi- 
lar parties at its beck and call, the 
question of financial shortage is 
not taken seriously. Many of the 
BKD leaders, having not much of 
their own to count upon, will 
naturally have to seek both from 
sources that are willing to provide, 
no matter what the conditions. 
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The story of BKD's present , 
predicament has an important 
lesson for forward-looking ele- 
ments in our political life. With 
the crack up of the Colossus 
that was Congress, there appeared 
-4 tendency to get together all the 
dissidents irrespective of their 
political complexion or calibre. 
The result. has often been a 
strange conglomeration which 
can provide stability neither to 
political life nor to its own ranks. 
Dissidence by itself can never be 
an, ideology nor can it for long 
pass off as a political alternative. 

The Holy Roman Empire was 
described by an eminent historian 
as neither holy, nor Roman, nor 
even an empire. It may with 
equal effect be said of BKD that 
it is neither Bharatiya, nor having 
anything to do with kranti, not 
even a dal in the proper sense of 
the term. It is an absurdity 
thrown up by the euphoria 
of non-Congressism. It has yet 
to claim an identity for itself. 
Or, will it be thrown into the 
limbo without even having a nul- 
sance value? Perhaps Sri Charan 
Singh can provide the answer. 
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T= Congress relied on mass enthusiasm. The moment that mass enthusiasm can be 


turned against it, the very thing on which it relied, it can suppress us. 


lam 


putting these things deliberately in an exaggerated way. I do not think the position is so bad. 
But I am putting it in an exaggerated way so that you may appreciate the danger of the situa- 


tion. 


I think, on the other hand, there is a hopeful side of the situation too. The Congress 


would not have lost seats merely if some people were sitting at the top. It has lost because, 
in the final analysis, there are all over India considerable number of people, honest and hard 
working people who worked for the Congress in the past, were its back-bone and strength, and 


they are not active today. 


I warn you, I deliberate 


are up against. 


ly emphasise on this aspect because you should realise what we 
It may be the Communist Party in one place, it may be something else in any- 


other place. It may turn the very mass enthusiasm on which we relied all these years against you. 


A revolution, it is said, always swallows up those who create it-—whether it is in France or Rus- 
Well, our revolution is a quite different one. 


sia or elsewhere. 


We cannot draw that analogy, 


I would put it in this way—the very force that the Congress has created outruns that Congress 
and the Congress is left behind. Therefore, you have to always understand those forces, you 
have to keep peace with those forces.... 

We started the mass movements thirty-forty years ago, we directed them, we profited by them. 
Another type of movement comes and we are left behind. We complain so and so has 
done this or that. It may be true or not, but the fact is that we become out of date. Speed of 
youth, of mind and body goes from us organisationlly and we go on struggling, trying to catch 
up something which is ahead of us. But first of all every organisation and every major force 
depends on the quality of mind. Without the intellectual leadership, you may lose sometime, 


may be after considerable time. 


In the final dnalysis, mind is the governing factor and the 


intellectual leadership it gives. Secondly, the spirit behind the organisation, the crusading spirit, 
the belief in a cause and working for a cause. These are the two major things which rather 
overlap, which make up an organisation. The rest is detail—though very important detail—but 


detail. 


—Jawaharlal Nehru addressing a closed-door meeting of Congressmen in Delhi early 1957. 
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Whither Nagaland ?—1li 


* 


very relevant question about 

the Naga problem is the 
origin of the Nagas' unending 
hatred of India. If the reason is 
economic or political, it should be 
possible of solution as there can 
be no economic or political con- 
dition that cannot be changed. 
In the case of the Nagas, however, 
economic or political factors are 


secondary, the primary factor is 


the psychological barrier. 

In view of the  misgivings, 
doubts, fears and apprehensions, 
rooted in the Naga psyche, there is 
little possibility of simple, straight- 
forward arguments being able to 
carry conviction with them, It 
can be said that on certain matters 
the Naga mind is closed. The 
annual internal revenue of the 
Nagaland Government may not 
be more than half a million rupees, 
Out the Government of India’s 
annual -subvention to the State 
Government comes to about 
twenty crore rupees. If this money 
is properly utilised, it should be 
possible to do a lot: develop road 
communications, start new schools 
and colleges, improve agriculture 
and undertake a programme of 
industrialization. From the eco- 
nomic point.of view, there should 
be no cause of complaint if the 
“twenty crore rupees is spent pro- 
perly for a population of four 
lakhs. That development work 
has made considerdble headway 
in Nagaland since after the cease- 
fire is a fact that the Nagas—even 
the rebel Nagas—cannot refute. 
Despite this, however, it cannot 
be said that they have any sense 
of gratitude for the Government 


The first two instalments 
of .this report appeared in 
Mainstream, June I and 8, 
1968. 
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of India. 

From the political point of 
view, even if it is categorically 
stated in a future Constitution of 
India that the Nagas have volun- 
tarily and spontaneously chosen 
to stay with India, that they will 
not be forced to remain in India 
and that all the constituent States 
and nationalities are in the Indian 
Union of their own accord and 
that they will not be forced to 
remain as part of India—if, we 
repeat, such a carte blanche pro- 
vision is embodied in tbe Con- 
stitution, the reasons given by the 
Nagas—or for that matter other 
non-Naga tribes and sub-tribes— 
for secession from India will lose 
their validity at one stroke. Be- 
cause such a constitutional pro- 
vision will have made it clear that 
nobody who does not like to be 
Indian is going to be forcibly 
Indianized. 


Not Absurd 


True, there are many obstacles 
to such a provision being in- 
corporated in the Constitution but 
there is no reason to think it ab- 
surd or impossible. It cannot be 
asserted that the State structure of 
India has been decided upon once 
and for all. Throughout the coun- 
try new questions are being raised 
about Centre-State relations and 
about the nature and extent of 
the powers of the States, including 
the extent of the State autonomy. 

Even a man like Sri Raja- 
gopalachari, who can, by no 
stretch of imagination, be called 
a progressive or a revolutionary, 
is in favour of giving independence 
to the Nagas and then signing a 
treaty of friendship with them. He 
believes that acceptance. of a 
friendly, independent Nagaland 
standing guard over the north- 


eastern frontier of India will 
solve all problems. He even pleads 
for admitting the Nagas to the 
Indian army, just as the Gurkhas 
or Nepalis are admitted, though 
the latter are not Indians. Without 
taking an extreme position like 
that of Rajaji, it may still be possi- 
ble to find out a political solution 
of the Naga problem. 

But then where will this urge 
to search for a solution come 
from? It cannot be a one-sided 
game. All the parties must ear- 
nestly try for it. lt is here that the 
psychological factor comcs in. If, 
however, either the Nagas or the 
Indian leaders or the political 
parties or the common people 
take a hostile attitude, if the 
misgivings, fears, apprehensions 
and hatred dominate their think- 
ings, no rational discussion — 
whether political or economic—is 
possible. 

In the last analysis, therefore, 
the question is psychological. One 
has to get at the root of the Nagas’ 
and other tribes hatred of India. 
From a closer look at this aspect 
of the problem, it seems that the 
past or the present conflicts of the 
Nagas with India are not the only 
cause of tbe hatred, though it is 
true that the conflicts have made 
the hatred more acute. There are 
other causes and factors as well, 
which get mixed up with this 
obvious cause and find expression 
in it. We shall later discuss these 
‘other causes’. Let us first turn to 
the obvious cause that has pois- 
ond the whole atmosphere. 

More than one division of the 
army is now stationed in Naga- 
land. At present tnere is not much 
complaint of direct oppression 
against the army. It could be 
gathered from discussions with the 
army authorities that they are 
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watchful that the armed personnel 
do not misbehave with the Nagas, 
but the first sight that greets the 
eye on coming to Nagaland is the 
troops occupying the tallest hilltop 
in every village and fortifying 
themselves there. It may not be 
a "sight" to those who live in the 
State or to those Indian employees 
who have long been working in the 
State, because they have become 
accusto med to it. But a newcomer 
visiting the hilly villages and going 
out along the few roads that are 
there will be first struck by the 
sight of these armed fortifications. 


Peculiar Reaction 


The foxholes and bunkers— 
entrenched positions to shoot 
from—create a peculiar mental 
reaction. One gets the impres- 
sion that an army, coming from 
outside, has established itself like 
an incubus on the State and these 
villages. The obtrusive existence of 
the Indian armed forces makes 
. every Naga feel that he is living 
under an army of occupation. The 
irritating mental reaction of the 
common Nagas is not lessened 
if the army or the armed police or 
the Assam Rifles do not leave 
their barracks, do not enter the 
villages or harass the people. The 
rebel Nagas can always point an 
accusing finger at them and tell 
the people that these non-Nagas 
are sitting on their chest. The 


rebels can and do recall many. 


bitter memories and bloody deeds 
for which the armed forces where 
responsible. The Nagas had been 
witnesses to many attacks and 
counter-attacks, killings, casuali- 
ties and acts of arson before the 
ceasefire came into force. The 
situation is different now, peace 
prevails in the State, but still it is 
not difficult to connect the armed 
forces with the reign of terror 
that prevailed in those days. It 
seemed. to me that one of the per- 
manent sources of bitterness, hat- 
red, doubt and fear of the Nagas 
is these entrenched positions of the 
Indian army. 

The first and major step, 
therefore, toward permanent 
peace in Nagaland should be to 
remove these army entrenchments 
from the village tops to other 
places. On the one hand it will 
quieten the uneasy minds of the 
normally peace-loving Nagas and 
help to create a tension-free con- 
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dition, while on the other, it will 
make it difficult for the rebels to 
poison the minds of the pgople. 
One of the problems that the 
Nagaland peace Mission, gbnsis- 
ting of Michael Scott, Jayapra- 
kash Narayan and B. P. Chaliha, 
had to face, was the Naga demand 
for the withdrawal of the Indian 
army. The Government of India 
made the counter-demand that the 
rebel Nagas surrender their arms 
or hand them over to a neutral 
peace mission. After that the 
troops would be withdrawn, as 
far as practicable. The point of the 
Union Government and the State 
Government was that the troops 
had been stationed in the villages 
for the protection of the peace- 
loving citizens. In other words, 
the armed personnel had been 
kept in the villages for fear of 
possible use of arms by the rebels 
and, therefore, no unilateral steps 
could be taken. If the rebels gave 
up arms, the Government of India 
was also prepared to withdraw the 
troops. 

If such a reciprocal measure 
can be agreed and acted upon, 
there will be no Naga problem. 
The rebels give up arms and the 
Government of India withdraws 
its army from Nagaland: It means 
that the rebels are satisfied poli- 
tically and the Government of 
India is satisfied about the trust- 
worthiness of the Nagas. But 
negotiations for such a conditional 
peace failed. The rebels refused 
to give up arms and the Govern- 
ment of India did not withdraw 
the army. 


Fear of Clashes 


It is worth considering, how- 
ever, whether the Government of 
India can take the risk of a unila- 
teral withdrawal of troops. It is 
known and admitted on all hands 
that the Naga people in general 
want to maintain peace. The rebels 
are also aware that the people 
do not want a return to the days 
of terror. This awareness urged 
them to a unilateral extension of 
ceasefire till July 31. As explained 
earlier, the village people are 
afraid of reprisals from both the 
rebels and the security forces. 
They are eager that their material 
conditions are improved rapidly 
that transport and communica- 
tion and education make rapid 
strides. But the fear of renewed 
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clashes between the rebel and the 
loyal Nagas or between the rebels 
and the security forces on some 
pretext or other, constantly haunts 
them. 

The main task is to ensure that 
the hands of the peace-loving 
masses who are stil on tenter- 
hooks are strengthened, that they 
are eventually able to assert 
themselves. What could be the 
possible result if the Government 
of India, as a  one-sided step, 
withdraws the troops from the 
village tops? Possibly, it will take 
the wind out of the rebel sails, 
inasmuch as they will no longer be 
able to point their fingers to an 
"enemy" sitting on their heads 
with guns at the ready. It is 
improbable that the rebels will 
take advantage of the situation 
and occupy the villages. Even 
now they are openly moving 


about in the villages with great. 


bravado, carrying arms with them. 
It is wrong to assume that the rebel 
terrorists will take over the villages 
as soon as they are vacated by the 
Indian army and that their next 
step would be to engage the Indian 
army itself. 


Rebel Tactics 


At the same time, one has to 
think of the possible tactics of the 
rebels. I raised this question in 
various ways and in various quar- 
ters to get an idea of the probable 
rebel course of action. The rebels 
obviously do not and cannot put 
all their cards on the table. They 
cannot be expected to disclose 
their tactical line to the “enemy” 
or to outsiders. I asked Major- 
General Rawley, the GOC of 
Nagaland, what, in his opinion, 
could be the rebel mode of attack 
or of striking terror in the event 
of renewed hostilities. Would they 
resort to a series of coups de main 
to capture the towns? Or, would 
they first seize the villages and 
make them springboards for local 
seizure of power? The Major- 
General discounted all these 
possibilities. They, in his opinion, 
could only resort to stray ambushes 
or murders to keep the people 
terrorized. 

What the Major-General did 


not or could not say or the poli- > 


tical questions that usually do not 
arise in their minds accustomed to 
the military way of thinking, are— 
as has, already been mentioned 
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(Mainstream,. June 8)—the poli- 
tical repercussions of the. Naga- 
China collusion. Whatever arms 
and training the rebels may get 
out of the collusion, they will 
have to accept Chinese direction 
and leadership on questions of 
strategy and tactics. As noted 
earlier, the Chinese have advised 
the rebels against falling the Indian 
army within the confines of Naga- 


‘land. The Chinese have advised 


them to extend the battlefront over 
a far wider area, and spread the 
flames of rebellion among the 
NEFA, Mizo, Mikir Garo, 


.Manipuri, Khasi and Jaintia tribes 


and even among the plains tribes 
of the Brahmaputra Valley. 


Naga-China Collusio n 


The effectiveness of the policy 
of fortifying the village tops by the 
Indian army is rendered useless 
by the strategy and tactics ad- 
vised by the Chinese. And then, 
if troops have to be mobilized in 
strength on every village top or 
on every road to prevent escalation 
and extension of the area of 
conflict, almost the entire army 
will have to be pinned down in the 
north-eastern India to prevent 
possible eruption of violence in 
this region. That is precisely 
what the rebels want the Govern- 
ment of India to do. This will 
confine the Indian army in a limi- 
ted area and slow down its mobili- 
ty. In the long run, it will expose 
the country to greater dangers. 

Judged against the perspec- 
tive of the prevailing condition of 
a general confrontation, the first 
imperative is to create political 
loyalty in all the hill tribes of the 
north-eastern frontier of India. 
The political answer is the most 
effective answer to the mounting 
chaltenge and that answer can be 
given only by a politically conten- 
ted ‘people. 

I asked Major-General Rawley 
whether there could be a military 
solution of the problem if no 
political solution was forthcoming 


and if hostilities broke out again.’ 


About a year and a half ago, I 
had posed the same question to his 
predecessor, -Major-General Kal- 
yan Singh, who told me cate- 
gorically that there could be no 


Views expressed are those of 
the author and not necessarily 
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military solution., Once the army 
was given a general order to go 
into action, the army could not, 
he fad explained, differentiate 
the gebels from the loyals. And 
once$the order was given, the 
army had to act in a way as if the 
Nagas were not Indians, as if all 
of them were foreigners and re- 
bels. 

Is it, however, possible to take 
unrestricted repressive measures 
apainst a part of our own people 
and will the national political 
leaders permit it? Major-General 
Kalyan Singh was clearly against 
such a step. To his successor, 
Major-General Rawley, the ques- 
tion has come in a slightly dif- 
ferent form, owing to the liaison 
that a section of the rebels has 
already established with China. 
A good number of the rebels have 
gone to China for arms and train- 
ing and some of them have also 
come back on completion of their 
training. The problem of putting 
down the Naga rebels has become 
an international problem because 
of the Naga-China collusion. To 
put it differently, though the Naga 
problem is a general political 
problem, Chinese involvement in 
it makes it a military problem and 
requires us to bé prepared for 
meeting a military contingency 
too. 


The Real Question 


Even so, the present Major- 
General does not think that a 
military solution is possible of 
whatever can still be character- 
ized as the Naga problem. Ac- 
cording to him, whatever number 
of troops we commit to Nagaland, 
it is impossible for them to find 
out the rebel Nagas hiding them- 
selves in small groups in inaccessi- 
ble hills and impenetrable forests 
and forestall their ambushes. 
Looked at from this point of view, 
no military purpose is being serv- 
ed by fortifying the village tops. 
The real question is, who or what 
forces will be strengthened by the 
withdrawal of the troops from the 
Naga villages. We maintain, the 
peace-loving masses will be re- 
lieved by the step proposed, and 
the rebels will be deprived of the 
major weapon with which they 
have so long been poisoning the 
people against India. Conse- 
quently, the people will feel more 
loyal to India, To be sure, there 


is some risk in it, namely, that the 
rebels may get emboldened and 
move about with greater bravado. 
But that will make them still 
more unpopular with the masses. 
We have already pointed out 
the fact that in the present situa- 
tion of Nagaland, the rebel Nagas 
are becoming more and more 
useless and antisocial. We have 
seen that they are not helping or 
cooperating in the development 
programmes now being implemen- 
ted. They are quite aloof from it, 
sitting idle , as it were, with gun 
in hand. Such a mode of existence 
for a long time will make them an 
unmitigated social evil. If the 
army comes away from the vil- 
lages, the last political justifica- 
tion for their gangster-like exis- 
tence will be gone. They will fail 
to adduce any political, economic, 
or social rationale of their pre- 
sent activities. A major cause of 
discontent will thus be removed. 
In view of the new danger 
posed by the Pak-China-Naga 
alliance, strengthening our de- 
fences along the international 
borders has become an urgent 
necessity. Border roads should 
be well developed, the army mo- 
ved to the border areas and forti- 
fications made. If it is not prac- 
ticable to deploy the army in the 
border areas all at once, a phased 
programme should be undertaken 
to vacate groups of villages and 
send the troops thus released to 

the borders. 
(To be Continued) 
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Assassination Theories 


TAHAT do you think was the 
motive, Mr. President?’ ask- 
ed Charvaka. 

He was addressing the ques- 
tion to the President of the In- 
visible Government of the United 
States. 

‘Waal,’ said the President, 
‘there were a lotta motives, if 
you really want to know.’ 

‘Yet, Mr. President,’ said 
Charvaka, ‘there must have been 
the strongest motive of them all? 
At least, the strongest according 
to the FBI?’ 

‘Aw,’ said the President, ‘this: 
that Abe Lincoln was enjoying 
that goddamn play at old Ford’s.’ 

‘Do you guess it was a bad 
play?’ asked Charvaka. 

‘The FBI,’ said the President, 
‘has all the clippings of what the 
theatre critics had written...... ] 

‘Never trust the blokes, Mr. 
President,’ said Charvaka. “They 
write their reviews without ever 
seeing the play properly.’ 

‘All the same,’ said the Presi- 
. dent, ‘the play was lousy. The 
Washington Post had asked 
Mrs. Lincoln immediately after 
the event, “But otherwise Mrs. 
Lincoln, how did you enjoy the 
play?" She made it clear that 
her view of the play wasn't at all 
prejudiced by the unfortunate 
accident. She just found the 
play lousy’. 

‘That’s on record, sir?’ asked 
Charvaka. 

“You ought to see the archives 
of our democracy,’ said the Pre- 
sident, ‘some day.’ 

‘I would love to,’ said Char- 
vaka. ‘But if I remember right, 
Mr. President, there was some 
sort of trouble in the States at 
that time?’ 

‘You're talking of the anti- 
draft business?’ said the Presi- 
dent. 

Charvaka tried to remember. 

‘Or the hippies?’ suggested 
the President again. 


I2 


. declamation lessons. 


‘T’ve got it!’ said Charvaka. 
‘The Civil War!’ 

The President chewed gum. 

‘What about the Civil War?’ 
he asked. 

Charvaka remembered his old 
‘Four score 
and seven years ago,’ he recited, 
‘our fathers brought forth on this 
land...... , 

‘Again,’ said the President, 
‘that was a bad performance. 
The Gettysberg speech was full 
of mistakes.’ 

‘NO!’ said Charvaka. ‘Don’t 
tell me Old Abe didn’t have a 
proper press aide, someone like 
Mr, B. G. Verghese.’ 

‘He did have someone like 
that,’ said the President. ‘And 
that was the hitch. Anyway, 
look at those precious bloomers: 
dedicated to the proposition, says 
the speech, that all men are creat- 
ed equal. It ought to have been 
were created equal, since creation 
was a past act, long before the 
Depression or even the Gold 


Rush, and certainly before the : 


Great Society where all men are 
prosperous and unequal.' 

‘Otherwise, Mr. President,’ 
asked Charvaka, ‘do you think 
Mrs. Lincoln enjoyed the speech?’ 

‘Certainly not,’ said the Presi- 
dent. ‘Like the play, she found 
the speech lousy.’ 

‘But, Mr. President,’ said Char- 
vaka, ‘perhaps the Civil War 
had something to do with it?’ 

‘You mean a white backlash 
to the emancipation?’ said the 
President. ‘That’s far fetched.’ 

The President continued, "The 
assassin came to the United 
States at the age of twelve, A 
year before that he was eleven. 
And yet another year before he 
was ten!' 

Charvaka sat up. ‘And a 
year before that,' said he in hor- 
ror, 'he was nine?' 

"Ihat's right,’ said the Presi- 
dent. "The FBI found it out by 
deciphering the hieroglyphics of 


Abu Simbel.’ 

‘NO!’ said Charvaka. 

“Yes,’ said the President. “The 
writings on the temples’ of Abu 
Simbel, which proved the Arabs 
didn’t condemn the crime. After 
all didn’t they build the pyramids?’ 


‘Oh, yes,’ said Charvaka. ‘The 


pyramids. What massive evidence! 
How could anyone have missed 
it all these years!’ 

‘Now you see it, don’t you,’ 
said the President. “On the solid 
evidence of the pyramids, the 
Great Wall of China, the Roman 
Walls, the leaning Tower of Pisa, 
the Sistine Chapel etc., it has been 
established that there was no 
conspiracy behind the assassina- 
tion, no serious conspiracy that 
is.’ 

‘You mean, sir,’ said Char- 
vaka in sudden comprehension, 
it was a non-CIA conspiracy?’ 

‘That’s right.’ said the Presi- 
dent. 

Tm tempted to add a theory 
myself,’ said Charvaka, who was 
getting into the spirit of the thing 
now. ‘The assassin had also 
something to do with the rice 
agitation in Kerala. He thought 
that maybe the shooting of Lin- 
coln would force the Centre to 
send the promised rice supplies 
to Trivandrum.’ 

‘Boy!’ said the President.’ 
‘This is the best theory I’ve heard. 
You ought to join us in the Jn- 
visible Government. A fellow- 
ship, subsidy, outright dole, what 
would you like?’ 

‘Outright dole,’ said Charvaka. 

The President held out his 
hand. 

‘It’s a promise,’ said the Presi- 
dent. ‘But now, I’ve a cabinet 
meeting to attend. I must be 
going. 

‘Good bye, Mr. President!’ 
said Charvaka. 

The President turned and turn- 
ed invisible, 


—Charvaka 
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Dull Soshits 


` How to Look at Public Sector 
E. H. 


I suppose only after one has risen from the dead will 
one be able to convince industrialists and our 
middle-class pseudo-intellectuals of the amount of 
tosh they utter about the Public Sector—the socialist 
sector. In fact, I feel, when I read articles written 
by such people—much as I do when I hear touts 
trainers and nouveau riche-owners talking about 
horses—neither lot knows what it is talking about. 
All they do is to sentimentalize and confuse the issue. 

So far as the Public Sector is concerned, it should 
have meant the key to sufficiency for India. Through 
its products should have been rising many giant 
electrical net-works, irrigation schemes, new key and 
essential industries and growth of automative, loco- 
motive, mining, moving transforming machinery. 
This in turn would have given rise to technical think- 
ing, motivation and employment on a nation-wide 
scale. The present 60 to 80 per cent human emphasis 
in rural areas would have been soaked up and re- 
deployed into new areas of industrial, intellectual and 
construction activity instead. 

This is what has not happened, and why has it 
not happened? That is the question we have to 
answer ourselves. But do we ask ourselves this 
question ? Some thinking people must be doing so; 
but they are just too afraid or too unsure of them- 
selves. Many may feel that “this is a technical matter 
and I must not air my ignorance." In fact the pro- 
blem is the vital problem of India today. If it is not 
solved intellectually and democratically, it will 
be solved by force. Here indeed lies one of the two 
bootstraps through which India can possibly lift 
itself up (The other is intensified and modernized 
agriculture). For without this, what appears to be 
growth, isnot. In fact, what people refer to as growth 
is, most of it wasteful competition and far too great 
a deal of it leads to a pipeline through which earnings 
of industry from within India are repatriated abroad. 
The biggest financial beneficiary from such foreign 
earnings in India, today is the United Kingdom. 
It will be interesting to know how much of a loaf of 
bread on an average English table is earned in India. 

Thus, those who have shining new or thrivihg 
industries deliberately keep alive the myth of things 
like “genuine”, “foreign” made with technical colla- 
boration of "—'' Small-scale industries which are 
in fact economically most wasteful are full of such 
collaboration. Even the bigger industries, privately 
owned, are thus oriented. 
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The first major breakthrough of foreign investors 
came during the days of British rule. It was under the 
pretext that supplies for the army in India could no 
longer be dependent on Britain alone. This started 
toward the later half of the last century. Hence 
Kanpur, Icchapur, Jabbalpur, Shahjahanpur, all 
developed defence-based industry. But while, for 
instance, there was an ordnance factory for harness 
and suddlery, the leather was bought from the British 
owned Cooper Allen; while uniforms were made 
at Shahjahanpur, the cloth came from the British- 
owned "Laliml" and “Spinners”. British-owned 
industries in India, particularly round Calcutta were 
also gradually set up by pure adventurers like Forbes, 
Nixon, Shaw and Martin who having made illicit 
fortunes in government service before, or having 
a little bit saved up, decided to start anew in India. 
The history of Kilburns alone will reveal the amazing 
truth of how such a company started here with a few 
rupees and is now a multicrore public or private 
limited company. What is the money then that they 
repatriate and who pays ? 

Indian labour is cheap, its standard of living is 
very low. Raw material prices are low largely 
because thé producer (such as jute growers) receives 
very low return for his produce. What is manufac- 
tured is sold to the government after all the tricks of 
tendering and other standard devices. A lot of under- 
invoicing and other such further devices having been 
practised, as much as is demanded there, is sold 
abroad. So through its labourers and raw material 
producers India gets the rock bottom. Government 
pays from its internal revenues, which are largely 
collected through taxes, and if protection has been 
put on the item, internally, the manufacturer gets a 
profit out of all proportion to existing prices else- 
where. This profit is shared with his collaborators. 
The collaborator either invests a small proportion 
of capital and charges for “knowhow” or else his 
share is the supply of machinery and "experts". So 
his input is the minimum and his share handsome. 

This is the inside look of private industry as it 1s 
today; largely built either on enormous accumula- 
tions made through callous exploiting by past British 
adventures, or by collaboration with foreign firms. 
Both the routes of development, as also those who 
have come to positions of affluence through these 
avenues had and have at heart only the profitability 
of their enterprises. To them this is the end-all and 
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be-all of industry. They will pay labour double if 
labour produces four times. Is this however, what 
will provide food and health and plenty for the teem- 
ing millions of India? Obviously not more than a 
fraction. Profitably-run industries in the private 
sector judged by these yardsticks could have helped 
reduce income tax and divert money, but the ques- 
tion of India’s prosperity growth and modernization 
would have remained in the same closed cupboard, 
even if a few shelves higher looked seemingly less 
empty. 


Quick Switch 


In fact, in the Gandhian era the cry of “Swadeshi’’ 
hit British monopoly badly. Of all those who cashed 
in on it, none did himself better than the money- 
lenders to the Scindhia and other rulers, that is, 
the house of Birla. But being the shrewd financiers 
they were, they backed the Swaraj movement with 
their money in order to make more money. It was 
not surprising therefore that as soon as Swaraj looked 
like becoming a reality these men switched quickly 
over and,made firm long-term collaboration contracts 
with the ruling and oppressing nuclei of empire. 
The device was simple and the switch-over smooth. 
The first big collaboration turned out to be over the 
Morris Oxford Motor car. It still could not have an 
English name, so it was called a “Hindustan”. But 
it gave the first green signal and soon Sarabhai, Bajaj 
and others went into deals. It took only a little time 
to discard such covert subterfuges as Indian sounding 
names and we went straight to Sen Raleigh, Bajaj 
Tempo and so on. Now their position is fully conso- 
lidated. 

It has always been a British axiom, “If you cannot 
fight them, join them". Though this joining had to 
be shown as a starting point only, it had to be ensur- 
ed that the situation should develop in the direction 
of greater and greater dependence by collaboration, 
not the reverse. Partition of India was the first 
stepping stone. It ensured, firstly permanent internal 
enmity and thus, defence wastage and, more impor- 
tant, the facing of basic internal problems enough 
to keep both countries dependant. It thus made it a 
foregone conclusion that Nehru would have to eat 
his words of a few months previous and remain firmly 
in the Empire—‘‘A rose by any other name”’...... 

In face of this vice-like grip, Professor Mahalano- 
bis, on instructions from Jawaharlal Nehru was set 
the impossible task of planning a Socialist pattern. 
The Congress resolution of a "socialist pattern of 
society" rolled easily enough off the tongue and 
magnifying itself through the loudspeakers at Avadi 
awoke a sudden hope in the hearts of the gullible, 
cynicism in the hearts of the opposition Left, and 
surprise in the minds of objective thinkers. “How”, 
some said "could such a society come about” and 
"what did socialist pattern mean other than the 
public ownership of all méans of production?" 

It was pretty obvious from the start that Congress 
had even less intentions of making a Socialist pattern 
than the British labourites Attlee, Gaitskell and 
Wilson. In any case it was infinitely more easy 
for the trade union based Labour Party of UK to 
shift Left than for the Congress to do so. For, all 
those holding the purse-strings of the party had mov- 


ed into the camp of private collaboration. 

Therefore, Mahalanobis had to move warily. 
The First Five Year Plan had emphasized the toning 
up of agricultyre and setting up fertilizer plants. 
It aimed at buifding power and irrigation projects so 
as to be able to get to industrialization in the Second 
Plan. Mahalanobis intention had been to set up a 
Heavy Engineering complex, and from it to build 
steel plants and other things. This with Hindustan 
Machine Tools Bangalore and the Bhopal project 
for Heavy Electrical equipment would give an indus- 
trial infra-structure to the socialist pattern of industry, 
and through it to society. 

With great difficulty the Heavy Electricals could 
get accepted; some [CS mathematician however 
worked out that India would never need more than 
1.7 million tons of iron and steel per annum in the 
forseeable future, so a heavy engineering plant would 
be useless. The great Socialist-Patternwallas accept- 
ed the ICS mathematics, so the question was pushed 
out for consideration for the third plan. 

However, Jawaharlal Nehru had been to the USSR 
in 1955 and had been much impressed by its industry. 
He had already forced through the Bhilai project, 
much to the annoyance of those who subsidized 
his party. He then resucitated the idea of Heavy 
Engineering. The Russians who worked out the need 
for India recommended a plant that would build 
a two million-ton steel plant every year. Even this 
rate of growth, they said, would be too slow; but they 
built into it the ability to make another complex exact- 
ly like the one they were proposing. Thus they 
planned, the Indian iron and steel industry would 
snowball and have a chance by the turn of the century 
to provide the per capita amount of metal to ensure 
an adequately affluent society in India. 


New Demands 


But to the bureaucrats in New Delhi the Russian 
could not be relied on and a gentleman called Sir 
Eric Coates from that benevolent and friendly country 
England (which wanted so much to see India really 
go ahead) was sent for and asked to assess the 
Russian proposal. Sir Eric took a thorough look and 
at once said that the whole scheme should be dropped. 
When Nehru.showed resolution not to do so, Sir Eric 
said 20 thousand tons capacity should be the limit. 
This figure was accepted. Heavy Engineering was 
introduced into India for the first time. After the 
construction was started for the third plan and on 
Russian insistance Nehru himself laid down that 45 
million tons—that is, the ability to build one steel plant 
of one million tons per year—should be the installed 
capacity of the Ranchi plant. 

It stands to reason that as the plant goes underway 
it will create new demands of raw materials and 
ancillery items not indigenously made. These should 


of course normally be planned for and worked out at ' 


thetime of the detailed project estimate of the factory 
itself. The ideal being for ancillery items and sup- 
plies of raw material to be ready at the same time as 
the plant goes into production. Seldom if ever 
has this been given a thought and it is enough to 
Observe that at one time the need for imports will 
increase and grow, and the simplest of simple econo- 
mists can point this out. ; 
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_ At this point therefore the correct emphasis on 
imports should have had a crucial bearing on future 
growth. Here is where most of the obscurantism 
and confusion are deliberately injectgd on a broad as 
well as a concentrated front. Peopl} get up and ask 
innocently in Parliament, how mueh return there 
has been for capital invested, various committees 
inquiring into the working of the public sector make 
solemn pronouncements on the failure of management. 
A good deal of “information” is fed in by private 
princes of industry to the unsuspecting representatives 
of the people. Articles of great “wisdom” are also 
written to show what a. flop the factory must prove to 
be, that an elephant is about to give birth to a mouse. 
If this is not enough, the Ministry is bombarded with 
questions from the public and in turn the manage- 
ment concerned is asked to answer the most irrele- 
vant questions about finance and profits and anything 
else which may occur to alay mind. 


Mystifying Replíes 


In this respect, Hindustan Steel has probably taken 
a larger share of criticism on its head than any other 
public-sector corporation. It is however mystifying 
and discouraging to note the line of defensive argu- 
ment and the escapist replies of Dr Chenna Reddy. 
A person of his age should have been far more cons- 
cious of the future than he apparently seemed to be. 
Is the “evil thereof" now "sufficient unto the day" 
for him? One would have thought not. In fact, 
we had hoped for a ‘new deal’ during his stewardship. 
Not that "out of the right" he could have been 
entirely the "captain of his soul"; but why on April 
5. 1968, did he have to confess Rs 120 crores 
loss and try to excuse himself for being compared 
with the private sector because of the “high capital 
structure and the special products that they have been 
assigned to produce’’? 

As if this were notenough Dr Reddy gave four 
reasons for poor performance followed by gloom all 
round : (1) High capital cost; (2) the Rs 9.3 crore 
fertilizer plant at Rourkela described as a “drag” on 
the main steel plant there; (3) the product pattern of 
plants “impose a limitation on profitability"; (4) 
lastly, the familiar cry of gestation periods. 

After this depressing performance, he on April 16 
“in a burst of enthusiasm” promised steel for every- 
thing, and said that Russia might lift upto one million 
. tons of steel. Apparently, the mesmerized audience 
forgot to ask why the second biggest steel producer 
in the world wanted one million tons from a backward 
country. 

Of course the answer to steel lies in the same 
sphere as the answer to Heavy Electricals, Bhopal, 
thinking of making refrigerators, and Heavy Engi- 
neering switching to railway, defence and rig produc- 
tion. The quarters built for staff and workers are 
considered a heavy burden, whereas quarters by the 
million are needed for our people today. The millions 
of tons of.products through whose existence billions 
of foreign exchange has been saved, and the millions 
and millions of rupees worth of growth, know-how 
and industrial advance that India has made—are they 
not really. a good enough argument for the existence, 
continuance and acceleration of the public sector? 

When a public-sector factory has reached the 
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planned stage where imports for it have to increase, 
there must beat least a proportionate decrease of 
imports elsewhere, and this is the process whereby the 
industrial needs of the country should have been 
proportionately met and the priorities shifted to the 
public sector. That this has not happened is a pri- 
mary cause for disfunctioning of the public sector. 

lhere are other causes. The story of Bokaro too 
is a story typical of know-how being misused and of 
restrictions elsewhere telling on the project. Its 
management started as a very dedicated little band. 
It cannot be said it was functionally full of ICS 
officers. The Soviet Union was ready to give it the 
highest priority; but the project is today in the dol- 
drums. And why should it not be, when the word 
recession is put out to include Bokaro and all steel and 
other plants. 

Recession is not an isolated phenomenon. In 
1928-30 it was called the great slump. Now it has a 
more acceptable sounding name which is less de- 
pressing to the ears. It was exactly this phase of 
slump in the West which the then only socialist country 
in the world (the USSR) took advantage of to slip 
along fast. There was no recession in the USSR, 
only growth. A moment's reflection should show that 
in India too the public sector should be taking up 
slack in growth; not working all out to earn exports— 
indeed, exports of such vital things as rolling stock, 
ferrous materials and cement. They are being export- 
ed with the ostensible aim of paying for vital import- 
ers. 


Sales—Vital Point 


That this is not so can be proved by quoting 
Hindustan Machine Tools. Speaking, from memory, 
they used to export about Rs 10 crores of machine 
tools which they still are doing, but owing to over- 
production and competition in the West this may 
decrease. In fact, the low cost of Indian labour is 
(shocking to say) one of the chief marginal differences 
which maintains a demand for our machines, which 
are as good as any one else's. However, about Rs 30 
crores worth used to be sold in India; but through 
one excuse or another the private sector imported 
somewhere between Rs 20 and 30 crores worth under 
the import relaxation of 1967. The consequence has 
been a partial shut down, strikes, internal disorder 
in the whole HMT complex. There can be no doubt 
of the good organization and management of HMT. 
It cannot be said that there is any flaw in its produc- 
tion or its personnel as a whole. 

Thus we arrive at the vital point of sales or offtake 
or disposal, by whatever name we wish to describe it. 
To solve it we have to refer back to the early Avadi 
resolution and be clear : do we want a socialist pattern? 
Do we want to try to provide sufficiency for our 
society, that is to say, do we want to give a fair deal 
to all our citizens and do we want them to earn 
a wage which will ensure an adequate standard of 
living ? 

If we answer all these in the affirmative, then why 
have our leaders and our representatives never asked 
publicly : (a) How much industrial output is needed; 
(b) what for; and (c) by when. All one hears is the 
perpetual whine of why hasn't this paid dividends and 
where is the money invested. When Sri Charan Singh 
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made the staggering observation that out of a revenue 
of Rs 178 crores, Rs 123 crores goes to salaries and 
the functions of governing, the responding public 
stoicism was a clear indication that the essence of this 
had not sunk into the public head or heart. We are 
quite resigned to this state of things; we accept it. 


British Days Continue 


What does this mean? It means that two-thirds 
of the revenue of UP goes uninvested never to show 
any return. Only one-third is left and how much 
of this is invested in productive activity is hard to say. 
It will be certainly less than half. Of that half, only 
a fraction finds its ,way to the hands of agriculturists 
or factory men. Thus what has been happening over 
the years, in British days, continues to happen today. 
The country is being gradually impoverished and any 
economic base of a non-agricultural nature is being 
shared by the few. A good deal of money is flowing 
out, and, in order to meet this growing deficit, more 
private industry is being set up piecemeal and the 
public sector also set to close the gap. But this clos- 
ing can never happen; only the public sector will 
gradually become a captive industry to exports. 
Having once been captivated for exports the public 
sector ceases to socialize on the one hand, gets drawn 
into the vortex of recessions, and no demands on the 
other; and due to recession if there is lack of avail- 
able money, planning, growth, employment all go to 
the wall. The quickest solution to such a catastrophe 
-is to create more offices and fill them with more 
employees to keep more people thinking less and less. 
The number of rickshaws licensed will also increase. 

Here it may not be out of place to draw a gloomy, 
even an ominous comparison; comparison with China, 
which was torn with civil war till 1949 and has since 
been torn by all kinds of schisms and isms. Techni- 
cally China was far behind India, was and has been far 
more disturbed and has had far less access to the world 
than we have. Except in Manchuria they had no iron 
and steel industry; no cement industry, no dams and 
scarcely any electricity worth speaking of. Their 
roads and rail communications were confined to the 
coastal regions. 

Today China has made for itself several. complexes 
the size of Heavy Engineering Corporation. It has 
been making trucks and aircraft. Has built many 
more miles of canals, roads and railroads; but most 
important of all, China is producing between 30 and 
40 million tons of iron and steel. 

When Sri C. Subramaniam was Minister of Heavy 
Industry (in 1963) we had a meeting in which his 
Secretary said that India's steel target for the Third 
Plan was 18 million tons. This would not be reached, 
nevertheless we had to plan for 30 million tons in the 
Fourth Plan. The same Ministry would now cut a 
sorry figure if it had to tell the country the truth. 
That is to say, India is not even producing 8 million 
tons. They are instead talking of flexibility and 
producing what is "needed". Thus the specific pur- 
poses for which the heavy industries (that is to say, 
the industrial capital goods creating industries) were 
set up is being quietly diverted and changed. 

We shall still see GNP and monetary rate of 

‘growth figures being produced and maybe the rate of 
growth may go on at 3, 4, or even 6 percent, but 
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that growth is only growth in actual earnings from 
production and includes largely inessential goods, A 
large percentage of it will also represent growth of 
wealth drained put of India. It will have no relation- 
ship to India Jit an industrial base. Indeed, 
it seems difficufit to see us moving into the next cen- 
tury except in fetters, to export raw materials to the 
world of progress. 

The seriousness of this implication is just this : 

(1) That the technical growth of India will be 
dwarfed. By any standard the number of 
engineers and technicians is small, yet we are 
slashing back on their further production. 

(2) The pressure on the land will become greater 
and greater; for with increased production per 
acre there will be at least enough to eat for 
some. So, food scarcity in towns and cities 
will grow in proportion. 

(3) The comparative gap between us and progress- 
ing countries will grow, and with it our inde- 
pendence in thought and action will diminish. 

Already the signs of disaster are visible. Not only 

is UP paying Rs 123 crores to its, unproductive 
employees but there are six and half million adminis- 
trative staff employed all over India, in Central and 
State service, and Rs. 186 crores constitutes the pay 
of the former for this year, rising by over Rs 50 crores. 

The Defence budget of Rs 1015 crores also means 

payment for protection but not for production. 
In fact, an alarming portion of this defence budget 
is for imports. Even production in ordnance factories 
is within an enclosed economy and inhibits rather 
than expands the industrial base by drawing off labour 
and material into its closed doors. Here a great effort 
has also succeeded in contracting out to private pro- 
ducers, much defence production, since after the fall 
of Krishna Menon. Here lies the embryo of our 
future Du Ponts, Mausers, Oerlikons with a permanent 
interest in externally strained relations and the inter- 
nationalization of illicit sales of war materials. 


Gloomy Picture . 


This then is the gloomy picture which faces a 
people who have elected and‘re-elected a government 
that has constantly mouthed socialism and supported 
rapid growth of the private sector; being in fact tied 
to the purse-strings of large private owners of capital, 
who in turn, are tied to the aid of foreign firms. 
How the country can break out of this grip is the: 
million dollar question on which hangs our future; 
but it would not be right to leave our thinking on this 
note; for the achievement of a socialist pattern has 
already been successfully demonstrated elsewhere. 

The planning of a socialist pattern undoubtedly 
depends on planning the growth of electrification on 
the industrial and agricultural fronts. It depends on 
industry and agriculture being supplementary to each 
other and not isolated. This means the peasant being 
free of fear of technology. It will therefore mean a 
very solid infra-structure of basic and heavy industries, 
a wide and intensive concentration on education of a 
high standard—a forward-looking and not a back- 
ward-harking educational system. 

Serious planning and financing in such a society 1s 
to use all the means available in the short term and to 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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To Fight Communalism 
SUBHADRA JOSHI 


* 


T= pride that the Congress and Congressmen 

take for having led the country to freedom is 
quite legitimate. The unstinted respectand response 
that the people of India have given to the organi- 
sation during the last two decades is an ample 
proof of this. The reasons for this are not far to 
seek although I feel that the younger generation of 
Congressmen must not forget them if they seek to 
maintain the dignity and prestige of this great 
organisation handed down to us by Gandhiji and 
Panditji. 

The main achievements of the Congress were 

(a) forging the unity of the entire} people; and 

(b) leading a non-violent struggle to success 
against foreign rule. 

The Congress was able to do it because under 
Gandhiji’s leadership it had learnt to fight against 
injustice without caring for any petty short-term 
gains. Congressmen went forward to sacrifice 
their lives for the preservation of the ideals of 


Congress. 


Responsibility of Congressmen 


Iam concerned more about the role of our 
organisation in forging unity between various 
religious communities. Gandhiji had told us that 
if the Hindus and the Muslims continued to fly at 
each others’ throat any third power could take away 
India's freedom. Therefore, our fight for freedom 
had become synonymous with our fight against 
Communalism. That was the sense in which Gandhiji 
had said that there would be no Swaraj without 
Hindu-Muslim unity. 

It was this understanding that made Ganesh 
Shanker Vidyarthi lay down his life. Gandhiji 
underwent numerous fasts only to purge the nation 
ofthe communal poison, Ultimately he became a 
martyrin the cause. 

Congressmen know all this. Ihave tried to stir 


these memories because I have a painful feeling 


that there has grown a tendency to overlook the 


urgency and importance of carrying On incessant 


struggle against communal] forces. The communal 


disturbances that take place from time to time are 
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This note was circulated by the author to the 
members of the All-India Congress Committee 
during its session in New Delhi in June 2-4, 1968. 
In a speech at the AICC she demanded the banning 
of RSS. 
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aproof that the poison that Gandhiji sought to 
purge has not entirely gone out of our body-politic. 
On the other hand, it is becoming more organised, 
more aggressive and more menacing. The confident 
tone in which the RSS and its political wing, the 
Jana Sangh, has started asserting their communalist 
ideology, is a measure of the damage done. Today 
they have the audacity to openly sow suspicion against 
the minorities, particularly the Muslims and the 
Christians. They do not feel ashamed of the anti- 
Muslim riots in which they have both ideological 
and organisational role. They openly call upon 
the Muslims to either give up their cultural distinc- 
tions orto accept an inferior status under their 
‘protective wings.' 


Nervousness Among Muslims 


In such a situation it is not surprising ifthe 
Muslims in India have developed a sense of 
nervous insecurity, The anti-Muslim communalists 
are aggressive and assertive while the secularists are 
complacent or apologetic. The minorities had the 
highest hopes with the Congress which had over the 
decades evolved a distinctive Indian concept of 
secularism. It was neither in conflict with any 
religious belief nor hada negative attitude towards 
religion. It asserted the positive and allowed 
democratic right to every citizen to pursue or 
propagate any religious faith. The realisation of 
this ideal necessitated that those who seek to breed 
hatred and divisions in the name of religion are 
stopped from doing so. No concept of democracy 
allows the assertion of majority view to the total 
exclusion Of the minority. Far less the Congress 
view Of democracy which seeks to evolve a synthesis 
of the good points of all. 

The sense of disappointment that the minority 
community expresses with the Congress is only a 
measure Of its hopes and expectations. The Cong- 
ress can regain its confidence and support if it once 
again asserts its true spirit. 

The controversy whether the Government or the 
organisation is responsible for the present state of 
affairs is futile. The Congress Government cannot 
be conceived or understood in exclusion cf the 
party. 

There have been faults of omission and commis- 
sion by the Government. 

The first thing the Congress should have done 
after taking over the administration was to introduce 
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into the education system elements that could have 
created a non-communal and secular atmosphere. 
This has not been done. The study of history 
continues to be of the same sort as it was during the 
rule of the British, who tried definitely to introduce 
cOmmunal overtones into historical developments. 
Textbooks sometimes betray a backward obscurantist 
communalist attitude. There should have been a 
serious appre 1 of the whole system from the point 
of view of promoting secular values but that has not 
been done. As a result, two decades after indepen- 
dence the nation has not mentally advanced in the 
direction of secularism. 

In the services, the proportion of minorities, 
particularly of Muslims, has been declining. Maybe, 
the intention was not communal. Maybe, the back- 
wardness of the Muslims came in the way; buta 
situation in which a particular community becomes 
conspicuous by its absence in the country's adminis- 
tration should not have been allowed to continue. 


Special efforts should have been made to remove 
the fears and inefficiency of the minority community 
and to introduce trends and forces which should have 
brought it into the mainstream of national life, social, 
economic and political. ' 


The most glaring failure of the Government has 
been in keeping vigilance against communal organi- 
sations and communal propaganda. The RSS, for 
example, has been having its activity unhindered and 
unmitigated during these two decades. What they 
teach and what they preach to the common man, is 
not known to the Government. Their leaders and 
newspapers spit communal poison day in and day 
out, Itisnow said that. the existing laws are not 
adequate to deal with this problem. This realisation 
has come rather too late. During the period, serious 
damage has been done not only to life and property 
but also to the mental and moral fibre of the nation. 


The attitude of the Government on many occa- . 


sions has not only been soft but one of appeasement. 
It has been noticed with regret by not only Congress- 
men but all patriotic Indians that at times when the 
Government should have been firm against the 
slogans and demands of the communalists, it has 
shown signs of knuckling under. 


Cannot Sit Quiet 


The faults of the Government and the adminis- 
tration must be removed. But pointing that out is 
notenough. Withits glorious tradition of struggle 
against all injustice the Congress cannot show 
helplessness if the Government does not do Some- 
thing. It must create public opinion which should 
force the hands of the Government to take necessary 
action. 7 


It is here that we as an organisation have failed. 
As a party itis our responsibility that we make the 
values of secularism prevail. It is not enough to 
say that change in the economic circumstances, 
scientific and technological development would by 
itself eliminate communalism. Experience in the 
past particularly about incidence in scientific and 
educational institutions and establishments, shows 
hat conscious efforts to assert secularism are neces- 
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Sary. 

The Congress party as the largest party in the 
country has the primary responsibility to educate 
public opinion in this direction, What the other 
parties do, shuld be no excuse for inaction. In fact, 
it should be possible for the Congress to give a lead 
toother parties also in making the secular ideala 
reality of Indian political life. 

The Congress should bring before the people 
the need of the value of secularism. For this purpose, 
it should organise seminars and study schools where 
intensive education is imparted to workers for 
eradicating communal ideas from the people. It has 
been a major fault with our organisation that we 
have not taken concrete steps to make the ideals of 
our national movement a living reality for the 
successive generations of the Indian people. It is 
not enough to make casual references to the heroic 
struggle in election speeches. The turn to the 
history given by the freedom movement and the new 
values generated during it, must be brought before 
the people through various media like lectures, 
exhibitions, pamphlets and books. It must be 
admitted that we have failed as an organisation very 
badly in this direction. 

The Congress at every level should have vigilance 
committees to keep a watch so that the communal 
mischief-mongers are not able to pollute the atmos- 


` phere and create incidents that put the nation to 


shame. There should have been even anti-commu- 
nalist squads in places where there is likelihood of 
tension and trouble. 

In the organisation, we should also see to it that 
due place is given to members of the minority 
community. Special effort should be made to develop 
contact with the Muslim masses and give them a 
new orientation. This is true not only of the Muslim 
masses but of all séctions. Just enrolling them as 
members is not enouph. They should be given the 
consciousness that becoming members of the Con- 
gress means the development of a new outlook. 

Besides giving due representation, the Congress 
should try to bring together the various communities 
in social life so that distance is bridged and goodwill 
increases, 
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Food Policy and its Administration in Bihar 


IHAR has predominantly .an 

agricultural economy. Ninety 
percent of its population depends 
upon agriculture for its livelihood. 
It produces nine percent of the 
tOtal production of food-grains 
inIndia and occupies the third 
position among Indian States 
with regard to production of food- 
grains. Cereals and pulses each 
contribute nine percent of the 
total output in the country. 
Main cereal crops of the State 
are rice, maize, and wheat. 
Bihar produces 14 percent of rice, 
20 percent of maize and four 
percent of wheat produced in all 
the States combined. 

Bihar produces three rice 
crops namely autumn, winter and 
summer rice. Winter rice is the 
most important and accounts for 
roughly 95 percent of the total 
rice produced in the State. 
Similarly, out of the summer 
maize and the autumn maize, the 
latter accounts for 95 percent of 


. the total production of maize in 


Bihar. On the whole, rice 
accounts for 71 percent, maize 
14 percent and others 7 percent 
of the total cereal produced in 
the State. Unfavourable weather 
conditions, frequent floods and 
draughts during the last three 
years have, however, resulted in 
creating strains on production 
making the entire supply of 
cereals unstable. 

The third five year plan pro- 
posed to raise the yield of food- 
grains from 60.96 lakh tonnes in 
(1960-61) to 81.55 lakh tonnes in 
(1965-66). By 1963-64, the 
production. of food-grains reached 
In 1964-65, 
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it was 74.121akh tonnes and the 
shortfall in targeted production 
was due to the fall in the produc- 
tion of maize, rice and other 
millets. Reference has not been 
made to the shortfalls in pro- 
duction in the years 1965-66 asit 
was an abnormal year with 
famine conditions  pevailing 
throughout the State. It appears 
that Bihar had a deficit in food- 
grains to the tune of 8,36,000 
tonnes, of which, cereals accoun- 
ted for 6,90,000 and pulses for 
1,46,000 tonnes. Specially in 
rice, the deficit was estimated at 
5,52,000 tonnes. With respect 
to wheat, maize, gram and pulses, 
and other cereals, the deficit was 
82, 11, 56, 90 and 45 thousand 
tonnes respectively. The deficit 
was met by imports. On an 
average 516 thousand tonnes of 
cereals and 42 thousand tonnes 
of pulses were imported every 
year. Most of the rice imports 
come from Nepal, while wheat 
and gram are imported from 
Punjab, Rajasthan, Western UP 
and Madhya Pradesh. Thus the 
overall position of food pro- 
duction and food supply require 
regulation of the food trade, 
correction of the distributive 
channels, price-support measures 


_and the building up of a buffer 


stock in order to meet the 
requirements in times of 
deficit. 

In short, the food policy of 
the state should be such as to 
initiate a measure of  self- 
sufficiency and provide incentives 
for the farmers to .produce more. 
The policy of the Government of 
Bibar in this respect has not 
been very encouraging. A review 
of the food policy since 1963 
would make the point clear. 

Jn 1963, the Bihar Food-grains 


Dealers licensing order, made it 
necessary for all traders engaged 
in purchase, sale or storage of 
food-grains (10 Quintals or more) 
to obtain licenses for the purpose. 
Bihar forms a part of the rice 
zone since last five years; for 
wheat, it is a separate zone in 
itself, On November 28, 1964 
an order was passed banning 
export of coarse grains from 
Bihar making it a zone in itself 
so far as food-grains are con- 
cerned. Price support measures 
were adopted by fixing the prices 
of coarse, medium and fine paddy 
at Rs 35.00, Rs 37.50 and Rs 
40.25 per  quintal respectively. 
This scheme was extended to 
coarse paddy with effect from 
December 1, 1965 and to medium 
aa paddy from January 19, 
1966. 


The most important and the 
most controversial aspect of the 
food policy has been the Bihar 
rice procurement (Levy) order, 
1964 brought into effect from 
December 15,1964. Under this 
order the wholesalers and millers 
were required to pay 25 percent 
levy on rice milled or acquired 
by them on the ex-mill prices 
fixed under the Bihar Paddy and 
Rice (Price Control) order, 1964. 
Later, the levy was enhanced to 
50 percent with effect from 
December 18, 1964. The levy 
was withdrawn from hand pounded 
rice with effect from December 31, 
1964. Thus, the levy was 
actually a 30 percent levy on 
milled rice only and was to be 
realised from the owner of the 
mill or huller plants by the 
Government agency. Voluntary 
procurement campaign was 
launched by the Government of 
Bihar from February 9, 1965 
through the agencies of Panchayat 
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Parishads and the Gram Pancha- 
yats, to persuade the big cultivators 
to make voluntary offers of paddy 
and rice on the basis of land 
under rice cultivation, The 
cultivators were required to part 
with one maund of paddy or 26 
seers of rice per acre of rice 
harvested by them. The prices 
payable to the cultivators were the 
ex-mill rates fixed under the Bihar 
Paddy and Rice (Price control) 
Order, 1964 minus Rupees two, 
deducted as the price of the bag. 
The Panchayat Parishads and the 
Gram Panchayats were to get 
commission for their services at 
the rate of 25 P per maund of 
paddy and 40P per maund of 
rice procured and stored in the 
local Panchayat or Government 
Godowns. Thus levy and volun- 
tary procurement schemes were 
supposed to build the buffer 
stock. In a sense, the scheme 
tried to make the state self- 
" sufficient as far as the food supply 
was concerned. 


Stocks Withheld 


However, the scheme did not 
succeed. On the one hand, the 
scheme failed to induce farmers, 
specially big producers in the 
State to release their stock for 
procurement. Big producers were 
reported to be  with-holding 
stocks in anticipation of substan- 
tial rise in the prices during the 
lean months. On the other band 
on account of meagre commission 
given to agents, the agents were 
reluctant to operate 
interior areas and hence, the 
response was not satisfactory. 


fhe total amount of rice and 


paddy procured under the scheme 
hardly came to two percent of 
' the marketable surplus of rice 
available in Bihar. By mid-April, 
1965 only a small quantity of 
30,000 tonnes of rice was pur- 
chased as against a target of two 
lakh tonnes. | 

The withdrawal of levy on 
hand pounded rice from December 
31, 1964, encouraged the pro- 
ducers to convert paddy into 
rice manually, rather than, offer 
itforsaleata lower rate to the 
millers. Wholesalers offered 
. higher rates in comparison to the 
price of paddy paid by the millers. 
The State Government, therefore, 
directed the District Officers to 
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fix quota from hullers for the 
period between December 15, 
1964 and June 30, 1965 on the 
basis of their average production 
in the corresponding period of 
the last three years. The effect 
was disastrous. | Wherever the 
District Officers tried to enforce 
this order, the hullers stopped 
working and on refusal their 
lants were sealed. In a way, 
arassment by officials in a bid 
to purchase larger quantities, the 
dearth of technical personnel for 
verification and classification of 
stocks, lack of finance and shor- 
tage of storage capacity and 
frequent changes made in the 
policy all resulted in the failure 
of the scheme. Further, the 
difference in price of Rupees five 
per maund in the open market 
price of paddy between Bihar and 
Eastern part of UP encouraged 
heavy smuggling of paddy from 
Bihar to UP. Above all, the 
stoppage of arrival of paddy from 
Nepal caused a major setback 
in building up of the buffer stock. 
Not less than three lakh quintals 
of paddy and two lakh quintals of 
rice come from Nepal every 
year. Inthe pre-war years, this 
amount was estimated at 7.5 lakh 
tonnes, This was the main source, 
feeding the rice mills on the 
northern borders of Bihar. The 
Government of Nepal banned the 
export of both paddy and rice. 
Millers in Nepal were encouraged 
tolift paddy and convert it into 
rice. They were paid money in 
advance by the Government of 
Nepal, which was purchasing rice 
from millers for barter transac- 
tions with Chinese goods. 
33 percent of the mills on Nepal 
border were closed. The rest 
were running at 25 percent of 
their capacity. Thus, tlie prospect 
of procurement and building up 
of buffer stock appeared to be 
very bleak in Bihar. i 


Efforts Failed 


Thus, the first efforts made 
to build up a buffer stock failed 


^on account of lack of a realistic 


approach and a proper correla- 
fion between tht policy of 
procurement and the support 
price measures. The policy of 
procurement failed to provide 
any incentive to the farmer for 


increasing his production mostly 


^ more than one huller. 


Thus. 


because the prices fixed for 
procurement were generally lower 
than the market price. Further, 


the procurement order was not- 


based on any scientific classi- 
fication of land between different 
categories according to the soil 
productivity and the irrigation 
facilities. Hence marginal adjust- 
ments were not made while fixing 
levy on an acreage basis. 


Failure of 14-point Policy 


The announcement of a 14 
point integrated food policy of 
the Government of Bihar in 1965 
did not cut. much ice from the 
point of view of providing incen- 
tives for improving agriculture. 
.The policy came into effect on 
November 1, 1965 and remained 
in force till the next Kharif sea- 
son i.e. October, 1966. The policy 
included guarantee of minimum 
price Of paddy, continuance of a 
separate zone for rice and wheat 
and levy on rice mills having 
The mini- 
mum support price for coarse 
variety paddy was fixed at Rs 35 
per quintal. ~ 


The levy order included the 
following points: A levy on all 
rice mills having more than one 
huller at the rate of 12,50 persent 
of their production. A levy was 
imposed on all cultivators having 
more than five acres of land for 
the procurement of paddy. The 
five first acres of all other cul- 
tivators were to be exempted 
from the levy. The scale was 
fixed at 60 kilograms of paddy 
per acre in Patna. Tirhut and 
Bhagalpur Divisions (except 


' Santhal parganas) and 40 kilo- 


grams per acrein Chotanagpur 
and Santhal parganas districts. 
The cultivators were given a 
choice of selling rice in lieu of 
paddy. Such cultivators as 


v cultivated paddy in five acres 


or less only had the choice of 
selling wheat or gram in lieu of 
paddy. The purchase prices of 
paddy and rice were fixed as 
follows: 


Coarse paddy: Rs 4.000 per 
quintal; medium paddy: Rs 42.50 
per quintal; Coarse rice: Rs 68.00 
per quintal and medium rice: 
Rs 72.00 per quintal. Transport 
charges at the rate of 10 paise per 
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quintal per mile were to be paid 
for delivering the paddy levy at the 
Block (Government) godown. 
No maximum price was fixed for 
any food-grain. 

On November 27, the Govern- 


. ment of Bihar amended its paddy 


levy order. According to the 
amendment, class IV and III 
“Tabir” land ia the Chotanagpur 
and class If and HI “Bari” lands 
in the Santhal pargana region, as 
also lands recorded as homestead, 
forest, rocky or over which any 
building or structure stood or 
which was incapable of being 
used for agricultural or horticul- 
tural purposes or was used for 
industrial purposes, were  ex- 
empted from the paddy levy. As 
regards the scale of levy, the 
amendment order included the 
Adhaura and Nauhatta blocks of 
Shahabad district in the category, 
where 40 kilograms per acre were 
charged as levy. 

Maize was also made accept- 
able in lieu of paddy, wherever 
offered from the last crop. Fur- 
ther, Government officials were 
asked to purchase paddy at the 
price paid for the levy, in excess 
of the levy amount if the cultiva- 
tor wished to sell it. However, 
the amended order did not intro- 
duce any radical change or any 
improvement except providing 
certain exemptions and alterations 
in the levy order and its mode of 
payment. 


Levy Scales 


The Government of Bihar 
headed by the United Front made 
further amendments in the food- 
grains procurement programme 
on November 20, 1967, It was 
again decided to undertake pro- 


curement of foodgrains from pro- 


ducers, the wholesale dealers and 
the rice-millers including the own- 
ers of the single huller rice mills. 
Cultivators possessing land up to 
five acres in the irrigated areas or 
the first ten acres of land in 
unirrigated areas were exempted 
from procurement. The follow- 
ing scales were provided. For 
the plain region, the first five 
acres of irrigated land and 10 
acres of unirrigated lands were 
exempted. For the  irrigated 
lands exceeding five acres and 
up to 10 acres, 14 quintal per 
acre, and for the unirrigated 
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lands exceeding 10 acres and up 
to 15 acres one quintal per acre; 
for irrigated land exceeding 10 
acres and up to 15 acres 23 quin- 
tals per acre; for unirrigated land 
‘exceeding 15 acres and up to 20 
acres I} quintals per acre; and 
for irrigated lands exceeding 15 
acres, three quintals per acre, 
whereas, for unirrigated lands 
exceeding 20 acres 14 quintals 
per acre were imposed as levy. 
As regards, the irrigated land of 
the plateau region, the same scales 
as applicable for the plain region 
(irrigated lands) were prescribed. 
For the unirrigated plateau land, 
75 kilograms per acre for land 
exceeding 10 acres and not exceed- 
ing 15 acres; one quintal per acre 
for lands exceeding 15 acres and 
not exceeding 20 acres; and 1} 
quintal for the lands exceeding 20 
acres, were prescribed as levy. If 
a cultivator had both irrigated 
and unirrigated land, the irrigated 
lands were to be converted into 
unirrigated land by multiplying 
the former by two and scales 
prescribed for the latter were to 
be applied. 


Procurement Prices 


$ 

The State Government fixed 
following prices for the procure- 
ment of paddy and rice. Paddy 
prices were fixed Rs 56.25 P per 
quintal, Rs 61.25 P. per quintal 
and Rs 66.25 P. per quintal for 
the coarse, medium, fine and 
superfine varieties respectively. It 
was decided that, over and above 
the procurement price of paddy, 
a bonus of Rs 3.75, per quintal 
would be paid to cultivators who 
would deliver the quantity of 
paddy assessable on them before 
February 29, 1968 similarly, 
in case of rice, a higher bonus of 
Rs 5.75 per quintal was allowed 
over and above the procurement 
price of Rs 95.25 P. per quintal 
on coarse rice, Rs 103.25 P on 
medium and Rs 111.25 P on 
fine variety of rice. The bulk of 
paddy available for procurement 
in Bihar is that of medium 
variety, the effective procurement 
price worked out to be Rs 61.25 
plus Rs 3.75 (bonus) that is, 
Rs 65 per quintal, provided 
the levy was delivered before 
February 29th 1968! Along with 
it transport charges (@ 10 
paise per quintal per mile and 
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provision of immediate payment 
of price on delivery were sup- 
posed to induce the farmers to 
pay their levy. The provisions as 
prescribed under the Bihar essen- 
tial Foodgrains procurement order 
1967, for procurement of paddy 
and rice from wholesale dealers 
and rice-millers were retained. [n 
essence the entire success of the 
procurement policy is based on 
cooperation from the producer, 
wholesaler or miller. 

Thus, the United Front Govern- 
ment tried to  rationalise the 
entire procurement scheme by 
introducing different scales for 
plain and plateau region, for 
irrigated and unirrigated land, 
progressive scales with suitable 
exemptions and the provision of 
bonus. But the scheme could 
not come into operation as the 
United Front Government was 
toppled, and the Shoshit Dal 
ministry suspended the levy and 
procurement order, with a view 
toearn the goodwill and the 
support of the well-to-do farmers 
in Bihar. However, even the 
United Front government could 
not succeed in making the scheme 
more progressive as the scales 
were light and the rates fixed 
were not at all satisfactory. As 
for instance, for irrigated land 
exceeding 15 acres and unirrigated 
land exceeding 20 acres. the 
rates of levy were three quintals 
and 14 quintals per acre respec- 
tively. In others, above 15 acres 
of irrigated and 20 acres of 
unirrigated Jand, levy was im- 
posed at a flat rate. It should 
have been further graduated, and 
higher rates prescribed on acre- 
ages above 15 acres (irrigated) and 
20 acres — (unirrigated). This 
scheme, therefore, failed to top 
the surplus foodgrains available 
with the well-to-do farmers, 
possessing large acreages and big 
sized farms. 


Unrealistic Policy 


Thus, the new policy oi pro- 
curement as enunciated in Novem- 
ber 1965 and November 1967 were 
again uusuccessful as they lost 
sight of certain realities. Firstly, 
the prices fixed for procurement 
for the different varieties of paddy 
were Not in conformity with the 
prices prevailing in the market, 
after the harvesting was done. 
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This leads to evasion. 


-Secondly, the exemption limit: 


of five acres Of land as included in 
November 1965, policy appeared 
to be too insignificant. Such 
farms are sub-marginal farms 
with no  marketable surplus. 
Actually it is only 15 to 20 per- 
cent of the farms that have mar- 
ketable surplus. Further, mar- 
ketable surplus is evident on 
farms having 15 to 20 acres, or 
more of cultivable land, A levy 
on firms with an acreage of six 
acres (as mentioned in November 
1965) and above created great 
hardships for the small cultivators 
who had to depend on grain 
loans and purchases during the 
post harvest period for meeting 
their personal needs and other 
commitments. 


Unjust Rate 


Thirdly, the lack of progres- 
sion in the levy created injustice 
between the small cultivator and 
the big cultivator. A levy at 
a flat rate was not only unjust, 
it was also injurious. Farm 
surveys indicated that on big 
farms that is, farms with an 
acreage of 50 and above there is 
a sizeable marketable surplus. A 
levy with progressive rates and 
graduated scales would have been 
more purposeful. The levy order 
issued by the Government of 
Bengal proposed a progressive 
scale and the size of the holdings 
were classified into different cate- 
gories and the rates varied from 
each other. As for instance, 
above 10 acres, the rates were of 
2 quintals per acre in excess of 
one acre and up to two acres; 34 
quintals for the next- one acre; 
- 4$ quintals per acre for the next 
two acres; six quintals per acre 
for the next two acres; 74 quintals 
per acre for the next three acres 
and eight quintals per acre for 
the remaining acres. Similar 
Scales or even with greater pro- 
gression above 15 acres of irriga- 
ted and 20 acres of unirrigated 
land should have been adopted 
in Bihar for the different land 
holdings. 


Fourthly, great difficulty is 
experienced in collecting grain in 
very small amounts from a large 
n1mber of farms: spread over a 
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wide region. Lastly, the arrange- 
ments regarding godowns in the 
rural areas are not satisfactory. 
Gram panchayats have not yet 
built grain godowns. Cultivators 
have to face difficulties in trans’ 
porting grains from remote areas 
and that too in small amounts, 


Above all, there is a growing 
feeling that the per acre produc- 
tivity is higher on small farms as 
compared to the big farms. 
Small farms are mostly owned by 
the backward classes in Bihar, 
who are genuinely interested in 
cultivation and in improving 
agricultural productivity. Large 
holdings belong to other castes, 
namely Rajputs and Bhumihars, 
who are well-to-do and who are 
also engaged in other professions, 
trades and services along with 
the cultivation of agricultural 
lands. 


Thus, this class is not particu- 
larly interested in improving 


agricultural practices. Their income 


froin land is mostly a surplus in- 
come. In short, the present levy 
on small units and at a flat rate 
onall holdings above a certain 
limit discourages small farmers to 
increase -their production. On 
the other hand the big farmers 
are scarcely touched. Thus, the 
present policy also fails to evolve 
rational approach to the policy 
of food and procurement. Thus, 
in the present context, it may not 
be wrong to make a few sugges- 
tions to make the procurement 
schemes more ‘practical and 
workable. 


Workable Suggestions 


The first 10 acres should be 
exempted from levy, while a slab 
system should operate in respect 
of the remaining area possessed 
by cultivator. Graduated rates 
should be imposed on big farmers. 
Wherever wages are paid in kind, 
allowance should be made for 
such payments. 


Secondly, cooperative marke- 
ting societies should be organised 
and authorised to collect the 
surplus and transpert it to the 
Government godowns. Thirdly. 
Government should examine the 
possibility and thé practicability 
of substituting the cash payment 
of land revenue (suspended by 


the United Front ministry) by 
payment through grains. Even 
if a graded land tax (as proposed 


by the United Front ministry) is - 


imposed, grain equivalents of such 
a tax may be fixed. The entire 
land tax may be expressed as a 
perceht of the land productivity 
depending upon the soil condi- 
tions and the irrigational facilities. 
This will ensure security in the 
community and encourage food 
production as well. 


Courage Lacking 


Above all the system of 


monopoly purchase of food- ` 


grains by the Government needs 
immediate introduction. For, 
unless compulsory levy is com- 
bined with monopoly purchase, 
the levy system is bound to fail 
because, the grain dealers and 
rice mill owners, are likely to 
outbid the Government in the 
open market. The United Front 
ministry in its recent announce- 
ments included the policy of 
monopoly purchase and prescri- 
bed exemptions from levy on 
small farms. Yet, courage and 
conviction, as well as firm deter- 
mination has been jacking in 
implementing this policy in face 
of strong opposition from the 
well-to-do farmers, vested inte- 
rests and the mill-owners who 
combined together in getting the 
implementation delayed or in 
obtaining concessions that would 
reduce the policy to complete 
ineffectiveness. Acually this 
happened whenthe Shoshit Dal 
ministry came to power. They 
suspended levy imposed on far- 
mers and did not show much 
eagerness in collecting it from 
wholesalers and millers. 


Thus, there is need for bold- 
ness and progressive steps to 
make the policy of levy and pro- 
curement dynamic and realistic, 
in order that it may ultimately 
lead to the creation ofa sizeabel 
buffer stock in the State. 


Thus what is required today 
is, progressive and bold meas- 
ures Which would make the policy 
of levy and procurement both 
dynamic and realistic if a sizeable 
buffer stock has to be created in 
the state. 
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Haryana: Change and Perspective 


NPRINCIPLED defections in 
either direction by virtue of 
their frequency precluded the 
possibility of a stable Ministry 
in Haryana and placed the Gover- 
nor in doubt “whether the will 


of the majority inthe legislature . 


does really represent the will of 
the people’. Basing himself on 
this ground, the Governor recom- 
mended mid-term election, hop- 
ing that it would impart not only 
legitimacy to political authority 
but would also ensure the much 
desired stability by bringing about 
a change in the character and the 
composition of the legislators. 
The extent of the broad political 
changes emerging from the mid- 
term election could be perceived 
with the help of statistics but any 
meaningful attempt involving the 
evaluation of the prospects of 
stability would not be possible 
without keeping the socio-econo- 
mic milieu in view, particularly 
in a state like Haryana. 

In the absence of certain com- 
monly agreed ideals, plurality by 
giving rise to casteism, factiona- 
lism, linguism and regionalism 
has become the breeding ground 
Of bitter conflicts. In these 
conflicts lie the root of political 
instability which becomes mani- 
fest only when they are taken up 
by the political parties competing 
unscrupulously with each other 
for ‘political power’ for its own 
Sake. This is particularly true of 
Haryana. 

When Haryana came into exis- 
tence on November 1, 1966, just 
a few months before the Fourth 
General Election, as a result of 





A preliminary analysis of 
Haryana election result was 
made by Saral Patra in Main- 
stream ( May 25, 1968) 
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the linguistic reorganization of 
Punjab, Sri Bhagwat Dayal 
Sharma became its Chief Minis- 
ter. Under his stewardship, the 
Congress obtained majority in 
the Legislature in the 1967 Gene- 
ral Election, and : formed the 
Ministry which left unsatisfied the 
quest for power of the dissidents 
as against the  ministerialists. 
This along with the historical 
rivalry between agriculturist and 
non-agriculturist classes, com- 
munal jealousies and personal 
animosities led to large-scale 
defections, fall of the Congress 
Ministry and the consequent in- 
stallation of the United Front 
Ministry headed by Rao Birender 
Singh, 

This change opened the pros- 
pects of acquiring power by 
bringing about a marginal shift in 
the political loyalties. On the one 
hand, it accentuated the scramble 
for power and left nothing with 
which to check the persons re- 
presenting the conflicting interests, 
Out to aggrandise their personal 
gains, and on the other it render- 
ed extremely difficult to reconcile 
the diverse and conflicting inte- 
rests represented by the various 
components of the United Front 
ministry. The narration of the 
factors leading to acute political 
instability in Haryana would 
remain incomplete, without men- 
tioning also the absence of a 
responsible Opposition in the 
State Assembly. 

It is against this background 
that the study of the political 
change is to be undertaken in 
terms of the* number of candi- 
dates sponsored, the votes polled, 
the number of seats secured 
(retained, gained and lost) and 
the performance of the former 
MLAs. 


In addition to the political 
parties that participated in the 
General Election, there were two 
new parties this time, the Vishal 
Haryana Party (VHP) and the Bha- 
ratiya Kranti Dal (BKD) which 
placed 29 and 6 candidates in the 
field respectively. Despite this, 
the number of candidates put up 
by the various parties, besides 
the Independent candidates regis- 
tered a decline from 471 in 1967 
to 399 in 1968; this was because 
the four Leftist parties together 
put up only 15 candidates this 
time aS against 46 in 1967, and 
the number of the Independent 
candidates seeking election fell 
from 260 to 180. Also, the aver- 
age number of candidates con- 
testing declined as is indicated by 
the fact that 70 per cent of the 
seats were contested by 5 or tess 
than 5 candidates as compared to 
51.8 percent in 1967 (see ‘Table I). 

In selecting their candidates 
the parties were not unmindful 
of the caste and the community 
of the candidate as well as of the 
electors. Besides, the Jan Sangh 
did not select defectors as its 
candidates and the Congress went 
astep further by excluding even 
the factionist leaders from its 
list. 

In the pre-election polemics, 
the fiscal policy, the prices of the 
agricultural commodities and the 
related issues appeared on the 
periphery, as the central position 
was occupied by stability. The 
Congress claimed itself to be the 
sole custodian of stability and its 
top leaders urged the voters to 
reject the defectors. This was 
countered by the United Front 
led by- the VHP with the vote- 
catching slogan of ‘Vishal Har- 
yana, and by the Sangh-Swatan- 
tra alliance by the promise of a 
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TABLE 1 











fair deal to the traders as well as 
the rich farmers. 

There was an increase in the 
number of voters from 43.87 
lakhs in 1967 to 45.51 lakhs in 
1968, but the marriage season 
` coupled with rich harvest pre- 
vented a larger turn-out and only 
57.26 percent of the votes were 
polled this time as against 72.56 
percent in 1967. At the same 
time, the number of invalid votes 
and percent of invalid votes to 
total votes polled declined from 
4.96 percent 
which indicates the educative 
value of frequent elections. (See 
Table 2) l 

The Congress increased its 
votes from 41.33 per cent in the 
General Election to 43.88 per 
cent in the mid-term election. 
The increase of the Congress 
votes in the districts of Ambala, 
Rohtak and Gurgaon more than 
offset .the decrease in Karnal, 
Hissar, Jind and Mahendergarh. 
The VHP collected in its bag a 
sizeable chunk of 14.08 percent 
of votes mainly from the 
Mahendergarh—Gurgaon region, 
as against the Jan Sangh which 
secured only 10.46 percent votes 
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to 2.43 percent. 








Change in the contests according to No. of Candidates 
(o A Uu A NA o © 6 m to e 
No. of - e 
seats epo EEE eS o? oO gs = 
HB B E B =) B HB B EB th 8 
cotes œ a & & & & & & & &à& ab YR 
tedby — $9 &OEB BR ROS EROR BB as D 
9 28282383889 € € & & o 
General 
Election 1 7 18 16 14 8 8 3 3 1 2: 81 
Mid-term 
Poll 4 14 23 15 10 7 4 3 1 NI Ni 81 
| TABLE 2 | 
Change in the No. of Electors, votes Polled & Invalid votes. 
Number of — Number of Number of 
Electors Votes polled & Invalid Votes & 
% of total. % Votes Polled 
Electors 
General Election 4,387,390 3,187,946 1,58,014 
72.56 4.96 ` 
Mid-term poll 4,551,797 2,603,909 63,896 
| 57.26 2,43 





in the mid-term election (14.39 
percent in 1967), the Swatantra 
increased its votes to 8.13 per- 
cent (3.18 percent in 1967). 
While the Jan Sangh and the 
Swatantra together polled 17.57 
per cent in the General Election, 
they increased it to 18.59 per cent 
this time. Votes polled by the 
Leftist Parties (CPI, CPI (M), SSP 
& PSP) and the Independents dwia- 
dled from 5.22 percent to 1.47 
per cent, and from 32.97 percent 
to 19.67 percent respectively. (see 
Tables 3 and 4) 

It would be interesting to note 
the number of seats captured by 
these parties. The Congress 
captured 48 seats (59.25 percent 
of the contested seats), the VHP 
13 seats (44.8 percent of the 
contested seats), the Jan Sangh 
7 seats: (16.27 percent of the con- 
tested seats), the Swatantra 2 
seats (6.25. percent of the con- 
tested seats), the RPI 1 seat 
(7.67 percent of the contested 
seats), the BKD°1 seat (16.66 
percent |of the contested seats) 
and the Independents 9 seats 
(12.3 percent of the con- 
tested seats). Whereas the Con- 
gress share of the Assembly seats 


has remained same, the number 
of seats captured by all, other 
parties that had participated in 
the General Election as well ha 
dwindled. 
Table 5 indicates that the 
Congress in the mid-term election 
could retain 26 out of 48 Assemb- 
ly seats it had won in the Gene- 
ral Election, the Jan Sangh 3 out 
of 12 and no other party could 
retain any 4 its former seats, The 
Congress lost 22 seats and gained 
an equal number, the Jan Sangh 
lost 9 and gained 4, the Swatantra 
lost 3 and gained 2, the RPI lost 


- 2 and gained 1 and the Indepen- 


dents lost , all the 16 seats they 
had in the last Assembly and 
gained 9 new seats. It may be 
mentioned that some of the 
Independent MLAs have been 
re-elected from the same seats on 
the VHP ticket this time (Major 
Amir Singh, Dalip Singh and 
Hari Singh from“ Badhra, Kanina 
and Mahendergarh respectively.) 

In this process of the transfer 
of seats, the Jan Sangh and the 
Swatantra ended up without any 
seat in four and five districts 
respectively, The RPI and the 
Independents lost their seats 
completely in two more districts. 
Whereas the VHP captured seats 
in five of seven districts varying 
from one to five, the BKD secu- 
red its only in one district. The 
‘Congress alone secured seats in 
all the districts and fairly uni- 
formly. 

It is here that the performance 
of the former MLAs? need to be 
viewed. For the purpose of this 
study they have been divided into 
four groups :- 

(1) 31 MLAs sought re-elec- 
tion from the same constituencies 
with the same party-label. 17 
(45.16 percent) of them have been 
elected; 

(2) All the 4 Congress MLAs 
who changed their constituency 
in the mid-term election have 
been elected 100.00 percent); 

(3) 17 MLAs changed their 
party-label! without changing 
their constituency. 7 of them 
have been elected 41.17 percent); 


` 1. This means the members of the 
dis:olved Assembly only. 

2. Thisalso includes those Inde- 
pendents who have contested mid- 
term election on the Congress or the 
VHP or the Swatanira ticket. 
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TABLE 3 


Change in Party-wise position of winning candidates 


No. of Con- No. of Côn- INC VHP BJS Swatantra RPI 





District ; BKD Independents 
Stituencies testants l l 
1967 68 67 68 67 68 67 68 67 68 67 68 67 68 67 68 
1. Ambala 9 43 57 5 7 —Ni 2 2 Ni Nil 1 Ni —Ni 1 Nill 
2. Karnal 16 966 78 10 9 —Ni 4 2 I1NiNiI 1 —Ni 1 4 
3. Jind 5 28 2l 3 3 — I Ni Nil 1 1 1 Ni — Nil Ni Nil 
4, Rohtak 15 102 71 9 9 — 2 2 3 Nil Nii Nil Nil —Ni 4 l 
5. Gurgaon 13 67 60 5 7 — 5 I1Nil 1 Nik Nil Nil — Nil 6 1 
6. Hissar 17 112 82 14 Il — 1 2Ni Nil 1 Ni Nil — 1 1 3 
7. Mahender-Garh 6 33 30 2 2 — 4 1I Nil NINI Ni Nil — Nil 3 Nil 
Total 81 471 399 48 48 — 13 127 3 22 1 — 1 16 9 


Note: No winning candidates belong to PSP, SSP, CPI & CPI (M). 


TABLE 4 


Change in Party-wise position of Candidates Sponsored, Elected, Lost Security & Votes Polled. 


No. of Candidates No. of Candidates No of Candidates 





Votes Polled 





% Of Votes 





Sponsored Elected Losing deposits 
1967 1968 
Parties — I II I II I II I dH I II 
L INC. 8 8 48 48 Ni Nil 1252290 1,114,074 41.38 43.83 
2. VHP — 29 — 13 — 7 — 456,983 — 14.08 
3. BJS 48 43 12 T 21 27 436,145 265,739 1439 10.46 
4. Swatantra 12 32 3 2 7 5 96,410 207,843 3.18 8.13 
5. RPI 24 13 2 1 20 8 87,861] 21,613 2.90 0.85 
6. BKD — ó Nil . 1 — 5 — 37,005 — 1.46 
7. CPI 12 3 Nil Nil 12 3 27,238 8,210 0.90 0.32 
8. CPI(M) 8 2. Nil Nil 8 2 16,378 3,632 0.54 0.14 
9, SSP 23 8 Nil Nil 17 5 108,172 ` 23,936 3.57 0.94 
10. PSP 3 2 Nil Nil 3 2 6,447 1,801 0.21 0.07 
11. Independents 260 180 16 9 196 148 998,969 500,018 32.97 19.67 
Total 471 399 81 81 284 212 3,029,941 2,540,854 100.00 100.00 
TABLE 5 
Sources of Seats Gained & Lost by the Parties—I968 

Parties INC  VHP BJS Swatantra BKD RPI Independents Seats Gained 

INC *26 Nil 7 2 Nil 2. 11 22 

VHP 7 *Nil Nil 1 Nil Nil 5 13 

BJS 4 Ni X *3 — Nil Nil Nil 4 

Swatantra 2 Nil Nil *Nil Nil Nil Nil 2 

BKD 1 Nil Nil — *Nil Nil Nil -> 1 

RPI l 1 Nil Nil — Nil *Nil Nil 1 

Independent — 7 Nil 2 — Nil Nil *Nil 9 

Seats Lost, 22 Nil 9 3 Nil 2 16 52 








These figures represent seats retained by parties from among those won by them inthe General Elections. 
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TABLE 6 
Performance af the sitting MLAs in the mid-term Election 
No.of No.of No.of Ao of . 
MLAs MLAs MLAs elected defeated 
contesting Elected defeated tototal to total 
1. From the same 
constituency on 
the same ticket 31 14 17 45.16 54.84 
2. From different 
constituency on 
the same ticket 4 4 Nil 100.00 Nil 
3. From the same i j 
constituency on 
different ticket 17 7 10 41,17 58.83 
4, From different ` 
constituency on 
different ticket 9 3 6 33.33 66.67 
TABLE 7 


Party-wise Composition of MLAs 








Party . No.of No.of New MLAs No. of old MLAs 
. MLAs & % of total & % of total 

‘AS MLAs 

INC 48 31 (38.75 17 (21.25) 

VHP 12 6( 7:50) 6 ( 7.50) 

BJS 7 5( 6.25) 2 ( 2.50) 
Swatantra «12 2 ( 2.50) Nil 
BKD 1 1 ( 1.25) Nil 
RPI 1, 1( 1.25 Nil 

Independent 9 > TX X» 2 ( 2.50) 

Total 80 53 (66.25) 23 (33.75) 


Mr Birender Singh has been elected from two seats. 


F (4) Only3out of 9 MLAs 
who changed their constituency 
as well as the party label haye 
been elected (33.33 percent). 

Third and Fourth group com- 
prise the so called ‘defectors’. 
On an average 37.69 percent of 
the defectors have been re-elected 
as compared to 51.4 percent of 
the MLAs successful this time, 
who had not changed their loyal- 
ties. Comparatively this would 
not appear discreditable if it is 
kept in mind that the defectors 
which were put up by the VHP 
fared far better than those who 
contested as Independents.or with. 
Swatantra label. As many aş 
53 members of the present Assem- 
bly (66.25 percent of the total 


3. Tbeterm defector is used here 
slightly differently. For instance, 
Shreyo Nath would not appear to be 
a defector jin this sense because he 
contested as an Independent in the 
General Election as well as in the mid- 
term election. : 
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strength) are new to that forum 
and at least 17 of them happened 
to have been defeated in the 
General Election. (See Table 7) 


The verdict of the people has 
favoured ‘change’. Not less than 
2] Ministers, Deputy Ministers 
and Ministers of State of the 
Congress and the United Front 
Ministry have faced defeat at the 
polis. Mostof the winners of 
1967 have become losers in 1968 
and many losers of 1967 have 
been declared winners in 1968. 
Many ofthe constituencies have 
changed hands and some of the 
parties have been wiped out from 
as many as four or five districts. 
While this wind of change has 
humbled the Jan.Sangh and the 
Swatantra, it has only added to 
the self-complaceney and self- 
satisfaction Of the Congress by 
confirming the predominance of 

-.One party in the Assembly, which 
has been claimed as a vindication 


of the stand of the Congress 
High Command of not choosing 
defectors and factionalists as can- 
didates and an affirmation of the 
faith of the people of Haryana in 
the capacity of the Congress to 
provide a stable government. 


In assessing the situation how- 
ever, we have to take into account 
some significant develop- 
ments. Firstly, Table No. 6 and 
7, when taken together, leave no 
doubt about the fact that al! the 
defectors have not been rejected. 
Secondly, the scant regard which 
the Congress has shown for its 
proclaimed programme of re- 
dicalism, not to speak of establish- 
ing the Socialistic pattern of 
society, comes Out hardly any bet- 
ter than the disregard of the defec- 
tors for any programme whatso- 
ever, and their floor crossing for 
gaining power for personal ends. 
As such it would not be entirely 
incorrect to say that the whole 
party has defected from its pro- 
gramme. Lastly, itis wrong to 
say that the ‘self-seekers’ have 
been left out inthe cold as they 
have been very much accommo- 
dated in the organizational wing 
ofthe Congress and their quest 
for power has been met to a signi- 
ficant extent by shifting the venue 
of power from the Secretariat 
building in Chandigarh to the 
AICC office in New Delhi, as is 
clear from the manner in which 
the question of the leadership has 
been settled. 


In the wake of the mid-term 
election, with the new leadership 
heading the absolute majority of 
the Congress along with the chan- 
ged composition of the Legisla- 
tors, it may be plausible to argue 
that there are imminent threats 
to stability. Yet, the fact remains 
that only few persons have been 
removed but the forces which 
led to instability have remained. 
The mid-term election has con- 
firmed that power would be 
sought and readily given in the 
name of stability but as if is not 
likely to be used for combating 
the very forces that lead to insta- 
bility (factionalism, ^ cateism, 
linguism and regionalism), the 
quest for stability would remain 
unsatisfied despite the changes, 
ushered in by the mid-term elec- 
tion, 
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Two Aspects of Bonn-Pretoria Alliance 


€ A South African firm's scheme 
to ship the frozen corpses of 
destitute Africans to West Ger- 
many for medical research foun- 
dered because West German me- 
dical institutes demanded ‘white 
corpses’ only. A Johannesburg 
shipping firm thought up the 
scheme to export the frozen and 
preserved 
Several research centres were 
interested—until they discovered 
that most of the paupers who died 
in South Africa were Africans. 
"We couldn't help them with 
white bodies from South Africa, 
so we have given up the idea’, 
their managing director stated.” 
(Sechaba, Vol. 2, No. 4, April 
: 1968). 


This newsitem in the official - 


organ of the African National 
Congress of South Africa, is re- 
vealing in more than one way. 
It brings out two outstanding 
points, which are of relevance to 
this discussion: (a) the collusion 
between South Africa and West 
Germany which in fact extend 
beyond the field of medical re- 
search; and (b) the extreme pover- 
ty of the Africans in South Africa. 

The  Bonn-Pretoria alliance 
is much more deep-rooted and 
wideranging than the quotation 
above brings out, The two coun- 
tries jointly — produce and test 
important military raw materials, 
atomic weapons, rockets and 
poisonous gases. This inhuman 
cooperation between South 
Africa and West Germany is pro- 
mpted by the identity of interests 
both at the economic and political 
level. The West German rulers 
find in the economic and trade 
sanctions against South Africa and 
Rhodesia, an opportunity: to ex- 
pand their economic interests. The 
apartheid South African regime, 
on the other hand, welcomes all 
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corpses of Africans. 
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advances by countries interested 
in aiding. 

“Bonn’s monopoly 
investment in South Africa, con- 
servatively estimated, is many 
times bigger than the highest 
official figure of 600 million 
marks; it amounts to at least 
twice that figure and is probably 
more than that”, according to 
a memorandum of the Afro-Asian 
Solidarity Committee of the 
GDR. A leading West German 
paper, Z/ndustriekurier (February 
12, 1966) placed Bonn's capital 
share in South Africa at three per 
cent, as against England's biggest 
61 per cent, the USA's 11 per 
cent, French 6 per cent, Swiss 4 
4 per cent. 

The small West German capi- 
tal investment was ascribed to the 
fact that the Federal Republic had 
“only very recently commenced 
large-scale export of capital to 
South Africa”. Three per cent of 
West German capital in South 
Africa thus works out to 600 mil- 
lion marks, - 
investments being at 20,000 mil- 
lion marks. West German offi- 
cials, however, have contradicted 
the figures and placed them vari- 
ously between 85 million marks 
and 330 million marks. And, the 
unreliability of official figures 
was indicated by West German 
Government Counsellor Rolf 
Howald in an article in Industri- 
ekurier in its special issue on 
"South Africa” (March 22, 
1966). 

He said: “The actual German 
investments are certainly much 


_bigger’’. Howald's view was based 


on the trade balance between 
West Germany and South Africa. 
It is not without significance 


that in the past five years the trade ^ 
between West Germany and South 4 
Africa has more than doubled. : 


capital | 


the total foreign ~ 


It had reached the value of 478:4 
million marks in 1964 and further 
went up to 595:3 million marks in 
1965. In the next year, however, 
Bonn’s exports to South Africa 
declined by 4 per cent because of 
certain import restrictions placed 
by the latter. But compared with 
the overall decrease of 15°5 per 
cent in total imports into South 
Africa that year, the apparently 
downward trend was not signi- 
ficant, and, in effect, West Ger- 
many had further strengthened 
its hold on the markets of South 
Africa during 1966. 

Enlarged economic and trade 
relations were made possible by 
the tie-up between South African 
Boer Nationalists and the State 
capital on the one hand, and 
West German investments to- 
gether with its South African 
partners on the other. This Bonn- 
Pretoria alliance has now be- 
come a reality with West Ger- 
many being the biggest trade part- 
ner of the racist regime. 

The more alarming aspect 
of these expanding relations is that 
these extend to building up an 
atomic arsenal in South Africa 
which holds a permanent threat 
to the newly independent develop- 
ing countries in the African con- 
tinent. These countries, struggl- 
ing as they are to end tribalism, 
and to build up their economies 
amidst powerful pressures from 
within and without certainly can- 
not afford to compete with South 
Africa. On the other hand, the 
foreign-backed power acquired 
by the White minority regime of 
Vorster has led the small, thinly 


' populated and economically un- 


viable countries like Lesotho, 
Botswana and Malawi to adopt 
postures which are unpalatable 
to the independent States of 
Africa. 
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The success of South Africa, 
and in effect of West Germany, 
to make the neighbouring  *''in- 
dependent?” territories adopt 
anti-African postures, is however 
cited by Bonn and Pretoria as an 
instance of the growing realisation 
in different parts of the world of 
the cooperative and sympathetic 
attitude they have adopted to 
the needy African States. 


Real Indignation 


However, West Germany is 
not unaware of the real indigna- 
tion of the African people against 
the apartheid regime. of South 
Africa. In fact, the West German 
Finance Minister Strauss’s visit to 
South Africa at end of March last 
was coordinated with Foreign 
Minister Willy Brandt’s holiday 
trip in West Africa during the same 
period. And, significance was lent 
to Brandt’s holiday trip by the 
fact that it was preceded by a 
conference of FRG envoys in 
Africa in Ivory Coast. Brandt also 
paid a visit to Accra for talks 
with the Ghanaian leaders. 

The five-day visit to Strauss 
was described by a spokesman o 
the West German Christian 
Socialist Union Party as “a con- 
tinuation of the visit which Herr 
Strauss paid to South Africa in 
April 1966". His first visit had 
been used to conduct negotiations 
on the strengthening of military 
cooperation between Bonn and 
Pretoria, particularly in the nu- 
clear field. He also contacted the 
Chemical group SASOL which 
possesses licences of the former 
industrial group IG-Farben for 
manufacturing poisonous gases— 
tubun, soman and sarin. 

On the other hand, Willy 
Brandt declared at a press con- 
ference in Abidjan (Ivory Coast) 
that West Germany “always abides 
by the resolutions of the Security 
Council, notably, on the embargo 
on armaments deliveries — to 
South Africa and on economic 
sanctions against — Rhodesia" 
An apt lie to this statement was, 
however, given by the Tanzanian 
newspaper Ngurumo: “The real 
aims of the imperialists in West 
Germany are to retard the pro- 
gress of the peoples of Africa and 
to pump fabulous profits out of 
the African continent," which is 
the least developed among the 
developing countries. 
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This is indicated by their near 
total dependence on agriculture, 
extremely low ratio of the manu- 
facturing sector in the national 
income and lack of trained ntan- 
power to man new industrial ‘pro- 
jects, educational institutions and 
other sectors being built up for 
modernisation. 

Another aspect relevant to this 
discussion, however, is the state 
of Africans in South Africa. 
Though’ White workers comprise 
only about a third of the labour 
force in industry and much less 
in mining and agriculture, they 
enjoy a monopoly of skilled and 
well-paid jobs. The average mon- 
thly earnings of a White worker 
amount to £ 123.5 as against 
£17-5 paid to an African. In mines 
which is the largest employing 
sector, a White miner gets an 
average of £130.5 a month, while 
Africans are paid £8 a month, 
according to official figures from 
the S.A. Bureau of Statistics 
(August 1967). 

The significance of this wide 
gap between wages ofthe Africans 
and White workers can be gauged 
from the fact that the Africans 





under the apartheid regime are 
mostly employed as labour in 
different fields. 


Moreover, the Africans are 
subject to innumerable restric- 
tions, including the ban on right 
to form trade unions, moving free- 
ly from one place to another, 
and living with their families. 
Instead, areas of work have been 
created and these are called Ban- 
tustans where simple norms of 
human dignity and respect are 
violated without scruples. The 
defiance of so-called laws 
which do not subscribe to the 
idea of fair play and justice is 
punishable under the White mino- 
rity dispensations, and demand 
for freedom is a cognizable offen- 
ce under the “Suppression of 
Communism’’ and anti-"Terro- 
rist" Acts. 

While this is the state of Afri- 
cans in South Africa, according to 
a West German report, every year 
3000 to 4000 West Germans 
move to South Africa where they 
hold key positions in industry, 
agriculture, management and the 
army. 





Jan Sangh members protested in Parlia- 


ment when Food Minister, 


Sri Jagjivan 


Ram referred to scholars who claimed 
that beef was eaten in ancient India. 


To acquaint yourself with the attitude of 
our forefathers on the subject of beef-eating, 
read this book by a distinguished | indologist 
of the nineteenth century. 


Beef In Ancient India 


by 


RAJA RAJENDRALALA MITRA 


Being a reprint of Chapter VI of the author's 
book Indo-Aryans Vol I, published originally in 1881 


poo Price: Re 1.50 p 
MANISHA GRANTHALAYA 


4/3B Bankim Chatterji Street, Calcutta-12. 
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The Film Fiasco—ll 


PRABHAT MUKERJEE 


AFTER a period of hectic attempts at re-valuation, 
the Film Industry is setto move again but not 
as yet on an even keel. In fact, far from it. 

With the exhibitors in some parts of the country 
agreeing to show films on straight percentage and 
artists and musicians willy nilly agreeing to restrict 
their rampant exploitation of box-office values by 
regulating their black deals, the Industry can at best 
be said to be wearing the crown of an uneasy armis- 
tice. After everything is said and done, the un- 
alterable fact remains that these are all but pledges 
of self-regulation which any unholy businessman can 
throw overboard at the slightest of provocation or the 
slimest of opportunity without even as much as a 
wink. It has happened before and there is no reason 
to think that it will not happen again. 

Besides, the unholiest prop in the film structure— 
the financier—with his five-per-cent-per-month—take 
it or leave it—firmness is still at bay, and in more ways 
than one, it is really he who calls the tune. It 1s with 
regard to him that the Industry has the biggest head- 
ache and the Government has the biggest role to play 
in their attempts at stabilising the Industry. That he 
is significantly important in the whole system has 
been proved beyond all doubts by the singular fact 
that while every branch in the Production Sector has 
been asked to rinse itself clean in the last period of 
turmoil, not a single finger was raised at the financier, 
let alone ask him to behave even slightly better. 

It is true that as long as the Film Industry remains 
a private enterprise, the financier as a class cannot al- 
together be eliminated but he can certainly be curbed 
by making the average producer independent of him 
and that is where the Government comes in. ' Before 
we get into the problem and see how, we must have a 
clearer view of the prevailing circumstances and take a 
very careful note of some very significant facts such 
as : 

(2) No producer ever makes a film with his own 

money. 

(b) Borrowing by illegal methods is rampant and 
the rate of interest and other extortions add 
up to about 72 percent payable quarterly 
and a producer has to protect and cover 
himself against this very heavy odd. " 

(c) Most producers have a good part of their 
cost covered by distributors who also borrow 


e, 





The first article on this subject by the author 
appeared in Mainstream (June 1, 1968). 
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under heavy odds and are therefore extremely 
anxious to seek release of films as soon as they 
get hold of it. This is mostly done by raising 
weekly rentals of cinemas in unholy competi- 
tion among each other and by offer of illegal 
gratification to theatre owners which has since 
become a standard practice. 

(d) Throughout the country there is an amazing 
paucity of picture houses as compared to any 
of the other major film producing centres of 
the world. In spite of the huge web of TV 
net-works working round the clock, there is 
one cinema house for every 4000 persons in 
Italy, 9000 in USA, 12000 in Japan and 
15000 in UK. In India the average 1s, one 
cinema house for every 90,000 persons and 
no other form of entertainment available at 
all for the average man (this is a point that the 
advocates of family planning must take a 
careful and serious note of. Mere education 
will not do. He must necessarily be provided 
with alternative entertainment). In addition 
to restricting the growth of the Film Industry 
by way of creating acute and all-the-year- 
round screen time bottle-neck, this paucity 
has resulted in exhibition monopoly which 
in turn, has bred nefarious malpractices 
including bribing top Government servants 
into abject surrender and political leaders 
into surreptitious deals. 

(e) Every right-thinking man agrees that tax has 
to be paid, but it must necessarily be equita- 
ble. In the present system the entire tax 
structure, as we have already seen earlier 
(Mainstream, June 1), is worse than the worst 
form of extortion and since the Union Govern- 
ment’s arbitrary taxation methods offer takes 
no account of the other man’s point of view, 
one is forced into all sorts of malpractices. 

None of these are of any recent origin. They 

have all been there-—except the very heavy taxation— 
ever since Independence. The first organised effort 
on the part of the Film Industry to bring the sufferings 
of the Industry to the notice of the Union Govern- 
ment was made in June 1949 with an All-India Protest 
Day when all the cinema houses in the country were 
kept closed for a day as a mark of protest against the 
Government’s taxation policy and their classic in- 
difference to appeals. As a sequel to this mark 
of protest and accompanying threats, the Government 
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hurriedly set up a Film Enquiry Committee with 
Sri S. K. Patil as Chairman to (I) enquiry into the 
growth and organisation of the Film Industry in 
India and to indicate the lines on which further 
. development should be directed; (2) examine what 

measures should be adopted to make films in India 
develop into an effective instrument for the promotion 
of national culture, education, and healthy enter- 
tainment; (3) enquire into the possibility of manu- 
facture of raw film and.cinematographic equipment in 
India. The Committee submitted its report and 
recommendations in March 1951. Despite the ur- 
gency of action recommended by the Film Enquiry 
Committee to alleviate the distress of the Industry no 
tangible steps were taken till 1956 when a Bill to set 
up a National Film Board with a Film Production 
Bureau, Film Institute and Central Board of Film 
Censors was introduced. 

In matters of the Government's taxation policy, 
the Film Enquiry Committee was rather casual but 
the Taxation Enquiry Commission set up by the 
Union Government in 1953 which was more or less 
forced by the Film Industry's hue and cry to include 
the Industry's taxation burden as one of their points 
of reference examined the subject in depth and re- 
marked, inter alia : 

"In popular discussion of the problems, equity 
or fairness in the distribution of the burden is 
usually regarded as important, if not the outstand- 
ing test of a tax system and its ability to improve 
that confidence in the fiscal basis of Government 
which sustains public morale and promotes pro- 
ductive effort and economic progress...... 

"Now, the most commonly accepted applica- 
tion of the criterion of equity is found in the princi-. 
ciple of levying taxes accordiug to relative ability 
to pay...... 7 
“In fact a promising line of approach to further- 
ing equity or fairness in a tax system is usually by 
way of eliminating or reducing the elements of 
unfairness or inequity as regards the tax treatment 
of persons in similar situations.” i 
In keeping with these observations they very 

categorically stated that “there is room for all-around 
reduction in taxes” and recommended a uniform levy 
of 20 percent on the gross as entertainment tax in all 
the States. Later on, in 1966, Kher Committee 
also very strongly recommended thatthe Govern- 
ment should immediately rationalise the taxation 
structure of the Film Industry with a view to stabilis- 
ing it. In spite of these unequivocal and categoric 
statements by economic experts of the highest integ- 
rity not only have the recommendations been totally 
ignored but taxes imposed, raised and forced upon 
with threats of dire consequences, with the result that 
today in no state is the average entertainment tax 
less than 50 per cent and in West Bengal, with the 
following slab system, the average is as high as 60 
per cent : 


Rate of admission Entertainment tax 
Nil 


O to 19 paise as s 

20 to 50 paise n .. 23 percent 
51 to 100 paise is .. 40 percent 
101 to 300 paise ae .. 75 percent 


301 and above ue .. 100 percent 
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‘about Rs. one thousand to get back his print. 


be made and sooner the better. 


It would not be out of place to mention in this 
connection that in the UK there is no entertainment 


.tax at all, in the USA the tax is only 1075 for tickets 


above one dollar and in Japan, Italy and France 
entertainment tax is levied only on imported films as 
a sort of protection for the indigenous products. 

Experience in recent years has shown us that no 
more than 15 percent of our films make good their 
total investment and as such, when one realises that 
the Government collect their total pound of flesh in 
the raw even when 85 percent of the films fail to bring 
back their investment then one cannot but view the 
taxation structure with contemptuous indignation and 
cry the doom of the ruling party. 


Heinousness of Circumstances 


In this connection, the case of a recent Bengali 
film well illustrates the heinousness of the circums- 
tances in which our producers have perforce to ope- 
rate. The producer-cum-director, a man with excep- 
tionally sensitive artistic perception, and his well- 
known actress wife borrowed Rs. three lakhs from the 
Film Finance Corporation after pawning all their 
landed property to make, what the discreet audience: 
thought, a good film. After waiting for eighteen 
months for release (during which period they paid an 
interest of 9 percent to the FFC) the film flopped 
rather badly at the box-office and so far, in about six 
months, the film has grossed a little more than Rs 
One Lakh. Out of this the Government has taken 
away Rs 60,000 by way of entertainment tax, the 
exhibitors have taken Rs 20,000 on paper and Rs 
12,000 off the records, the distributing agent has 
taken Rs 6000 by way of his agency commission, 
and since in the last week of the first run, the nett 
collection in the main release house fell short of the 
‘house protection’ by about Rs 2,000, the producer 
had to make good the deficit with the result that in 
spité of a total gross of about Rs One Lakh, not 
only did he not get a single paisa but he had to pay 
Even 
if we take away the exhibitors as well as the distri- 
butors as the unavoidable devils in the present system, 
the fact remains that the Government has taken Rs 
60,000 as against minus Rs one thousand for the 
producer. If this is not downright murder of the 
minstrel, I wonder what is. - 

As a first step therefore, the Government' must- 
immediately order a drastic reduction of entertain-, 
ment tax and in keeping with the recommendations 
of the Taxation Enquiry Committee and the Kher 
Commission, bring it down to a uniform rate of a 
maximum of 20 percent of the rate of admission all 
over the country. Unless this is done as the first 
logical step in the Government's attempt to save the 
producer from his doom and steer out’ the Industry 
from its desperate.situàtion, their bonafides will never 
cease to be questioned. 

Next in order but first on the list of priorities 
should be to find a solution to the problems concern- 
ing scarcity of show houses. Cinemas cannot obvi- 
ously be built in a day but a beginning can and has to 
Since the Govern- 
ment has built and helped to build Tourist Centres 
all over the country to supplement liotels, why not 
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Government owned and corporation or cooperative 
society managed cinema houses in capital towns and 
monopoly stations to begin with ? 

If all the capital towns had three ehains consisting 
of three cinema houses each managed by corpora- 
tions or cooperative societies where films could be 
released NOT with an eye on the box-office values but 
strictly and legally in order of censorwise priority and 
allowed to run on reasonable holdover figures but 
subject to a limitation of a maximum of say fifteen 
weeks for the best of the films—as suggested by the 
Bombay producers themselves—then much of our 
problems would be solved. 

All over the world, after the first charm of box- 
office and publicity is over, films run on merit alone 
and therefore, if producers were reasonably certain 
of the release of their films without cut-throat compe- 
tition among themselves or underhand means on the 
part of the exhibitors they would by themselves con- 
centrate on merit and seldom on wrong values. This 
in turn, will mean loss of glamour values, less of 
black marketing amongstars and music directors, 
more of better quality films and at least human stan- 
dards for the presently near starving technicians all 
over' the country. This will also mean stepping 
down from their high pedestal by exhibitors who are 
no less responsible for the present state of chaos and 
disorder. 


Tragic Truth 


Since these two steps will automatically mean 
more return to the producer, the next step should bea 
complete revision of income tax laws in respect of 
artists and producers. 

The artists have since long been claiming a relative- 
ly different basis of treatment for their income on the 
very understandable ground that their working life 
is relatively short and that during this short stay in 
career they have to lay by sufficient savings for future 
period of unemployment and under-employment. 

There is yet another very strange psychological 
factor peculiar to the artist. Jf a man 1n, say, hard- 
ware business fails to make good, he turns to another 
business but if an artist fails,- he seldom if ever, 
accepts it and desperately clings to a hope for a next 
chance—which may never come—but which he is 
never prepared to give up. This tragic truth is not 
easy to understand but nevertheless has to be accept- 
ed since we call them ‘artists’ and not professionals in 
the business of art. 

A part of this claim and a good bit of the former 
argument was accepted by the Patil Committee but 
totally negatived by the Mathai Commission with the 
result that along with other things, hiding of black 
money has been perfected into an art—much to the 
discredit of the Government and dishonour of the 
artist. 

With regard to the producer, amortisation of the 


` cost of production has been a matter of serious cón- 


cern, for many years. At present 60 percent of the 
total cost is written off in the first year, 25 percent in 
the second year and 15 per cent during the third year 
despite the fact that under present conditions exploita- 


` tion of the majority of films is completed within one 


year of release. The Film Enquiry Committee and 
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the Taxation Enquiry Committee have both recom- 
mended the following basis for amortisation : 


Ist four months 10 percent per month 


2nd 323 35 6 a? >) ?? 
3rd »» LE 3 » »* ,» 
4th 53 3» 2 33 33 Bd 
5th a? +3 Z LES ae Lae 
6th 33 2 , yf LES 


This could have been a reasonably acceptable 
basis on the part of the producers but the Central 
Board of Revenue has evaded the issue by stating that 
the present system is capable of adjustments in indivi- 
dual cases. Assessing officers are seldom if ever 
agreeable to depart from the existing rules, and in the 
process, they have pushed the producers into unduly 
inflating their cost in order to escape payment of 
income tax on fictitious profits. The only way to 
get the producers out of their inflatory habit is to revise 
the present laws in the light of the Taxation Enquiry 
Committee recommendations. 

There is yet another way and urgently desirable on 
grounds of equity and reasonableness in matters of 
taxation—a revision of the present system of excise 
levy on prints. Since most Indian films are longer 
than 3250 metres the present rates of excise duty, 
printwise, are as follows : 


First 8 prints 15 paise per metre 


Next 12 ,, 29. 25 5 T 
Next 15  ,, 30. 5& a 3; 
Next 15  ,, 30 x ey 5 
On the balance 50 p e 


While apparently the above slab makes a lot of 
difference between the small-budget regional films 
which need less than eight copies for exploitation and 
the big-budget Hindi films which need an average 
of more than 50 prints, in actual fact, the average 
difference between the two extremes is only about 
Rs 700 per print. In other words, a producer spending 
no more than Rs 1,25,000 for a 4,000 metre film for a 
small regional market pays Rs 600 per print as levy 
whereas a ten million rupee film producer with the 
whole of India as well as a good bit of the world 


- outside as his market pays an average of Rs 1,350 


per print. By the universally accepted norm of levy- 
ing taxes according to the ability to pay (categorically 
stressed by the Taxation Enquiry Committee in their 
report), the duty in the case of the latter producer 
should have been at least Rs 6,000 per print. In the 
fitness of things, therefore, the levy should be deter- 
mined neither by the length nor solely on the number 
of prints but on the declared cost of the production. 
The working principle should be, higher the cost, the 
more the levy. 


Fundamentally Wrong 


Even though it is fundamentally wrong to tax 
small-budget and smaller-exploitation area re :onal 
films, let us take them as the cost standard of filn.s and 
calculating on the basis of a minimum vield of Rs 
3,000 (5 prints at the rate of Rs 600 per print as excise 
levy) as excise duty from a film costing Rs 1,25,000 
in the making, a film made, say ata cost of Rs 3,75,000 
should be expected to yield Rs 9,000. If therefore, 
the slab is worked out on this basis—with the levy 
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increasing in direct proportion of the mounting cost, 
in the same way asin the number of prints at present, 
then the producers will at once limit their cost, or at 
any rate, certainly limit their inflatory tactics. 

On the other hand, what will be lost by the Govern- 
ment in excise duty in respect of small-budget regional 
films will be more than gained from the higher budget 
films as well as from the income tax of all producers. 

This will immediately curb the producers’ craze 
of making monkey love in Tokyo and spending lust- 
ful evenings in Paris or going round the world with 
eighty girls a day. Besides, this will also afford the 
small-budget producers a certain.amount of allure- 
ment to keep on to limited budgets and give them a 
good deal of welcome protection against unequal 
competition from, the high-budget films. The slab 

can be something like this : 


Declared cost of production. Excise duty upto 50 


prints. 
Upto Rs. 1,25,000 Rs. 1,250 
For the next Rs. 1,25,000 or 
part thereof , 2500 


For the next Rs. 1,225,000 „ ,, ,. 5000 
For the next Rs. 1,225,000 > ,, -Z 7500 





Ca 


Excise duty upto 50 
prints 
Rs 7500 for each 
unit of Rs 
. 1,25,000 or part 
thereof. 

On the basis of the above slab, for a film costing 
say, Rs’ 50,00,000 and needing 50 prints, the total 
excise duty would come to about Rs 2,70,000 which 
is as it should be according to the world-wide system 
of levying taxes in direct proportion to the tax-payers 
ability to pay. A producer wanting to make a film 
costing Rs 50 lakhs should be able to pay about 
Rs. 3 lakhs as excise duty. In the interest of the In- 
dustry and its stability, he should be made to pay. 

These are but a few of the steps that have 
perforce to be taken by the Government immediately 
if the good that has already come out of the two 
months' hard struggle has to be given a permanent 
shape. The ground has been prepared by the Industry 
but it is the Government which has to build on it. 
So far'they have only exploited the Industry. Now 
is the time for them to expiate their crime, The big 
million-rupee question is, will they? 


Declared cost of production 


On the balance 


In three issues of Mainstream (March 30, May 4 and 


18), a lively discussion on the role and responsibility of 
the intellectual today was carried on. Those who have 
so for participated in this discussion are Lajpat Rai, 
Sumanta Banerjee, Sankar Ray, M.M. Sankhder and 
Sipra Sarkar. Here the eminent economist Dr Gyan 
Chand joins in this discussion. 


Responsibility of the Intellectual in India Today 


Tz crisis, through which the 
country is passing, cannot be 
resolyed without the dedicated 
work ofa corps of intellectuals 
who undestand its nature and 
are prepared to work together 
to resolve it with the perspective 
of a vision of the future. 


The intellectual has to bea. 


man of high attainments, a spe- 
cialist in a chosen field, vividly 
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aware of the urgent need of 
revolution in terms of the libera- 
tion of the masses and the end of 
their exploitation and know the 
theory and art of bringing about 
the change of power structure 
and use his knowledge and spe- 
cialized experience in cencert 
with other like-minded persons 
and ina manner as to inspire 
confidence in the masses and 


carry them with him in the on- 
ward march. A revolution which 
brings about a change in the 
power system has necessarly to 
reckon with resistance of the 
classes in power and mount an 
offensive to face and overcome 
their resistance. 

Anyone who knows the 
real position today in this coun- 
try would also know that such 
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à corps at present does not exist 
and a beginning in organizing 
it has yet to be made. The con- 
cept of an intellectual, who 
knows life in its entirety, can 
express his knowledge in action 
needed to solve the real problems 
and create and become the motor 
power is apart of our national 
culture and history. In the 19th 
and 20th century India had thrown 
up leaders of great eminence who 
Jooked ahead, combined vision 
and insight with the capacity for 
starting, developing and lead- 
ing social, cultural aad political 
movements. Modern India has 
been made by these eminent intel- 
‘lectuals, but we have come to a 
turning point in our life when an 
intellectual has first and foremost 
to be a revolutionary who knows 
that a change in class structure 
is absolutely essential for a real 
liberation of the people and the 
problems of poverty and inequa- 
lity cannot be solved without a 
fundamental change in social 
relations and the use of modern 
technique in an entirely changed 
social context. 


Schismatic Trends 


This in effect means that an 
intellectual has to be arevolution- 
aryin thought and practice, and 
the corps referred to above has to 
be a corps of revolutionaries 
banded together by a common 
purpose, a common approach and 
a common agreed line of 
action, 


But this object can be achie- 
ved only if revolutionaries have a 
very broad approach, avoid sec- 
tarianism in any shape or form, 
and the concert which they rea- 
lise is a real concert of many 


voices, notes and. instruments. $ 
Marxism which could be thes 


basis of revolution has, on 
account of its many aberrations, 
acquired a thick crust, gathered 
round itself a miasma created by 
many distortions and perversions 
through which it has passed 
and is now suffering grievously 
from schismatic trends which are 
so much to the fore. 


These trends have acquired 
practical importance and are 


,now generating bitterness and 


even fracticidal tendencies because 
it is not realized that the crisis, 
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which we have to face, has been 
created by confrontation between 
the past and the future, the sta- 
tus quo and call of the revolution; 
and a decisive phase in this strug- 
gig hasbeen reached in which 
petty strife based upon narrow 
personal or sectarian considera- 
tions would only strengthen reac- 
tionary forces and sap the energy 
needed for combating the entren- 
ched interests and generating a 
broad catholic understanding of 
the forces at work to utilize them 
in a forward-looking manner with 
a wil to action in face of the 
overwhelming odds. 


Clarity, Confidence and Humility 


These schismatic trends and 
the strife which has been created 
by them only indicate that judge- 
ment of men who regard them- 
selves as a vanguard is clouded 
by narrow-minded polemics and 
manoeuvres based upon petty 
struggle for power in the zig-zag 
of unedifying jockeying for posi- 
tions of vantage. An intellec- 
tual, who can see through and 
beyond the dust of these pole- 
mics, should use his wide under- 
standing and with objectivity as 
his hallmark, should point out 
the puerility of the squabbles, 
and see himself and help others 
to see things in their right pers- 
pectives. 


The intellectual, inthe pre- 
sent context, has to be primarily 
a revolutionary—he has to know 
clearly that the present social 
system has exhausted its potential 
as a force for good and now can 
only block the way to the future. 
In more propitious times he can 
be dynamic without being a 
revolutionary and need not 
think in terms of basic social 
changes. At present, however, 
he has, if he is an intellectual at 
all, to know that revolution is 
absolutely an imperative and 
inescapable. If he does not know 
this and does not base his 
thought and action on this pre- 
mise, he can only live in a world 
which is dying, if not already 
dead, and think in terms of a 
framework which 1s not irrelevant 
to thetasks of today and to- 
morrow, but what is worse, he 
has to become, in the words of a 
French writer, a harlot—a hire- 


ling of the man in power and 
serve their sinister interests. - 

Thatis what most of our so- 
called intellectuals are in fact 
doing to-day—they are using their 
talents such as they have, and 
attainment to prop up the status- 
quo and use spacious but in fact 
most elusive—not unoften funda- 
mentally ^ dishonest—arguments 
to divert men's minds from real 
tasks and problems. In other 
words a real intellectual, who is 
honest to himself and to the 
community has to make his 
choice. He has either to throw 
in his lot with the forces which 
are operating in terms of an 
emergent future and creating 
new values in the perspective of 
the needs of a new system aud 
new life, or he has to serve the 
men who areset on prolonging 
their power and controlof the 
community's resources and do so 
without any qualms of social 
conscience, 


True Intellectual 


A true intellectual has to be 
a man Of vision, understand that 
the crisis in India aud elsewhere 
is due to the men in. power being 
aware of their end being writ 
large on the wall and then being 
bent on using their immense 
resources to put off their doom as 
long as they can. A gifted man 
with high attainments can use what 
he has in him to serve the inter- 
ests without any future but whose 
powerfor evilhas not yet been 
undermined and exhausted. These 
men can put a gloss on things, 
make black look white, and in 
effect become the props ofthe 
sinister interests. Such a man 
has mental capacity, is know- 
ledgable and can also develop 
drive and be effective in action. 
But he is not an intellectual in 
the sense in which the word is 
being used here, he is a servitor 
of anti-revolutionary interests and 
he and his sort can only fight a 
rearguard action until they are 
thrown on the scrapheap of his- 
tory to which they virtually 
already belong. A real intel- 
lectual ranges himself against the 
dying Order and its minions but 
knows that the latter (the minions) 
are to be pitied more than hated 
for owing to their being without 
light, they are missing the precious 
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Opportunity of joining the ranks 
of thoseto whom the advent of 
revolution is a reality and who 
can clearly see that only it is in 
the making but also inevitable. 

The true intellectual has not 
only to make his choice with 
clear-sightedness and confidence 
but also in all humility. He has 
to know that in the epic which is 
being enacted and in which he 
has to play a creative role, there 
can be no place for arrogance or 
mental or spiritual snobbery. If 
he hasa serene and unperturbed 
mind—that is, he is a Stith- 
pragnya Of the Bhagvat Gita and 
knows that there is a scheme of 
things entire in which he has a 
specific place of his own in these 
momentous times, he will avoid 
conceit and seek, it may be 
repeated, to participate in a 
concert through which the spirit 
of times has to express itself in 
all its depth, richness and 
diversity. 


Finding a Modus Operandi 


Such an intellectual necessarily 
cannot and should not plough 
alonely furrow. He has to be 
in contact with kindred spirits 
who toa have ear for the new 
music with which the air is full 
and can respond to it with all 
their being. The Organizational 
aspect of this coperative endea- 
vour needs to be considered, and 
though sOme intellectuals may 
belong to a political party and 
work through and for it, most of 
them can be most effective if 
they retain their detachment, 
"independence and objectivity and 
' can in fact be ‘activists’ in the 
best sense and yet not be involved 
in party strife. Marx conceived 
anew type of revolutionaries— 
not of Lenin’s type but a group 


Y which will be the inner core of 


ali revolutionary currents and 
movements without being identi- 
fied with any of them. This did 
not happen and the monolethic, 
.well disciplined and militant 
parties took the stage and made 
history. 

These parties have made and 
sustained revolutions and have, 
in the process, owing to the 
conjuncture of events and their 
inner failings, suffered from 
serious aberrations in spite of 
their having played heroic roles 
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and produced an impact of great 
force and immense significance. 
In these monolithic parties the 
intellectual has been submerged 
and practically lost his soul. , 

Thenew forces now at wark 
are, in socialist countries inclu- 
ding China, in a state of ferment 
and would probably retrieve the 
Situation. The recent events in 
Czechoslavakia, Poland and 
Rumania are a very clear indi- 
cation not only of protest, 
dissent and even revolt but also 
of new upsurge Of great signi- 
ficance for these cOuntries and 
the world. They are up against 
the hang-over of the rigidity of 
the Stalinist era but are definitely 
reaching out for broader unity 
and understanding within these 
countries and also with the 
revolutionary trends in the 
developed industrial countries 
and the undeveloped countries 
in which socialism exists only in 
a nucleated form and nationalism 
and self-reliance are the most 
decisive forces. This broad unity 
and understanding are very 
urgently needed and would, 
besides releasing new fOrces in 
socialist cOuntries, it may be 
hoped, become a part of massive 
ground well all over the world. 

In India the intellectuals, like 
the politicians and Other leaders 
in the field of thought and action, 
are ina state of great disarray 
and finding it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to locate and develope new 
centres of thought and effective 
action. In this state of uncertain- 
ty and whirl of currents and 
cross-currents, importance of the 
intellectual becomes all the 
greater, but though he has to be 
detached and objective, he must 
not “go it alone” or strike futile 
seemingly original postures. He 
has to find a modus-operandi of 
working with kindred spirits in 
all fields and develope a new mode 
of creative co-operative endea- 
vour. 


Forming Nuclei 


It is not possible to be more 
concrete and state what form 
this effort should take, but if the 
urgency of meeting the mounting 
offensive of the national and 
foreign reactionaries is under- 
stood and realized, the intellec- 
tual cannot remain merely on 


the periphery of thought and 
action. He has to throw himself 
into the fray and be fully 
prepared to play an active part 
in the epic war of gigantic forces. 
The number of real intellectuals 
in India, who see clearly the 
nature and substance of the 
present situation fully in all its’ 
dimension and are eager to use 
their knowledge, experience, 
attainments and expertize for 
taking this position in this great 
array for and against social 
revolution, is exceedingly small. 

Thatis all the more reason 
why nuclei of penetrating thought 
and effective action should be 
formed and get linked up with 
similar nuclei all over the 
country. These new centres will 
need full participation by all 
genuine intellectuals who will 
operate in all fields of importance 
and combine for co-ordinated 
thinking and action on all points. 
A few such centres have to be 
formed purposively in places of 
strategic importance, proliferate 
by a process of natural diffusion 
and become in time an all- 
pervasive force in the dynamic 
life of the country. 


Fabian Society 


This may seem a nebulous— 
really amorphous—idea. The 
Fabian society is known, by a 
process of permeation, to have 
greatly: influenced the evolution 
of social ideas and trends in the 
United Kingdom without identi- 
fying itself even with the Labour 
Party. But the Fabian Society 
had even an anti-class struggle 
approach and believed in gradu- 
alism in their analysis and 
formulations of social problems. 

The intellectuals in India can 
learn from the experience of the 
Fabian Society but should know 
that the conditions in India are 
entirely different from those in 
which the Fabians started their 
work in the United Kingdom and 
the way they operated. The fact- 
finding approach of the Fabians 
and their application and industry 
are needed in India, and the 
intellectuals can, with advantage 
emulate their example in this 
respect. Butthe struggle of class 
forces in the world and India is 
most glaring fundamental fact of 
the existing situation and should 
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provide the framework for 
thinking of our intellectuals. The 
latter have, as pointed out above, 
to make their choice and take a 
very clear and unambiguous 
standin the present alignments. 
They must know that the com- 
pulsion of events and the increas- 
ing intensity of the struggle that 
is Now coming to a head leaves 
them no room for facing both 
ways. They have to be detached 
and objective, have a sense of 
perspective and proportion, have 
a composure of mind in the 
bewildering complexity of the 
situation and be as clear-sighted 
as possible and their value judge- 
ment should not be impaired by 
the exigencies of the struggle. But 
^there should be no doubt in their 
mind that they have to work 
for social revolution and know 
the sinister designs and prog- 
ramme of the anti-revolutionaries 
who are, with all the advantages 
which they enjoy owing to their 
being in control ofthe key point 
of the status-quo, very power- 
ful and are, itis clear, becoming 
more and. more aware of the 
issues at stake and mean to use 
their immense power to hold on 
tothe present inequitable social 
order and resist all efforts of the 
revolutionary forces to undermine, 
overthrow and replace it by a 
new order based on justice, 
equality and brotherhood. 


Violence ys. Non-violence . 


At this point, the issue of 
means and ends has to be faced. 
Should the intellectual foreswear 
violence? This question has to 
be understood in the context of 
the knowledge how the use of 
violence has led to the use of 
terror as an instrument of policy 
ona vast scale in the Commu- 
nist countries and how, in spite 
of all the great good that social 
revolution has brought to the 
peoples of one-third of the world 
and more than twelve years of 
efforts to undo the evil effects of 
such regimes euphemistically 
called the ‘the cult of personality’, 
nearly one billion peoples living 
inthe Communist countries are 
still suffering grievously from its 
aftermath. 

Thisis true and yet it is a 
great  Over-simplification of the 
problem to pose it interms of 
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the Gandhian approach and call 
upon the intellectuals to abjure 
violence at all costs. Unfortu- 
nately, social revolutions, so far 
as is known, have been violent 
revolutions in all cases, and 
voluntary abdications of power 
by the ruling socially impervious 
class and class-bound oligarchies 
has practically been unknown. 
The view that violence has to be 
the midwife of revolution is fully 
supported by the facts of history 
and the attainment of indepen- 
dence by India under the leader- 
ship of Gandhi and political 
liberation of so many countries 
in Asia and Africa after 1945 does 
not disprove it, even though re- 
volutionary significance of this 
massive fact of contemporary 
world history cannot possibly be 
denied, 


Process of Basic Changes 


Social revolution is a process 
which involves basic changes,in the 
whole social system in its aspects 
—in production, distribution and 
exchange, in the framework and 
normative principles of social re- 
lations, in the complex of values, 
in the educational and cultural 
systems andin the content of 
attitude towards life and all its 
meaning; but first and foremost, 
it involves change in power-struc- 
ture and property relations. The 
changein power-pattern is not 
all that social revolution signifies 
but without it social revolution 
cannot even be initiated, what to 
speak of its being developed and 
brought to a state of maturity. 
This change has to be preceded 
by arevolt against the men and 
classes in power—a revolt based 
upon the pressure exercised by 
the masses. This pressure has to 
be essentially a social pressure— 
it has to be generated and direct- 
ed by leaders ofthe people by 
winning their confidence, giving 
them a new social vision to work 
andlive for and generating and 
sustaining their wil to action. 
Under a system of representative 
institution, freedom of expression 
and associationeand opportuni- 
ties of political education, the 
revolt of the masses can be 
organized and if it becomes 
meaningful because of a faith in 
a new social order, its values and 
prime-movers, it can even in its 


inception become a social revolu- 
tion—beginning of a new social 
order with comprehensive and 
complete social change in the 
making. 

Revolt against and overthrow 
of the classes in power is essen- 
tial for bringing about the new 
social order. The crucial point 
is as to whether this overthrow 
can be effected without recourse 
to violence. The fact that this 
has not happened on any signifi- 
cant scale in the past isa good 
basis for presumptive doubt as 
to whether resort to violence can 
be avoided. That it should be, 
if possible, admits of no disagree- 
ment. Violence is an evil and 
is undesirable, but if itis also. 
unnecessary, its avoldance be- 
comes a social imperative. This; 
means that ‘the capture of power’ 
by the ballot box combined with 
the use of extra-constitutional 
strength of the people has to be 
seriously attempted and realised. 


Itislikely that the classes in 
power, when their position is 
seriously challenged and the end 
of their power is in sight, would 
use all their resources to negate 
the use of ‘peaceful’ or 'democra- 
tic’ methods. A counter-poise 
against the abuse of their power 
has to be built up and brought 
into action. If this cannot be 
done, frustration. of democratic 
processesis implicit in the social 
set-up and cannot be avoided. 


The intellectuals have to pro- 
vide social analysis by which the , 
balance of forces can be measured 
and the need for this balance 
being purposively used to pro- 
mote and realize revolutionary 
ends has to be brought home to 
the people and the methods by 
which this realization can become 
the basis for revolutionary action 
have to be evolved and used. 


Prospect of Peaceful Method 


In India just now there isa 
sporting chance that this can and 
will be done. The counter-revo- 
lutionary forces are organizing 
themselves, increasing their 
strength and are receiving foreign 
assistance in devious forms. But 
the victory of these forces is not 
a foregone conclusion and the 
immediate task of the intellectual 
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‘is to show to the people that if 
they are aware of the dangers so 
clearly looming ahead, they can 
forestall the sinister designs of 
the forces of darkness, checkmate 
them and make a beginning in 
occupying the strategic points of 
the social system. Things are 
coming to a head butthe game 
is not lost—not yet. Violence is 
not only undesirable in itself, but 
under the existing circumstances, 
it can have dangerous consequen- 
ces—it can make counter-revolu- 
tion inevitable. This is a real 
danger and that is why the 
organized strength of the masses 
—of the workers, peasants and 
agricultural 
politically .wakened intelligentsia 
has to. be mobilized and utilized 
for revolutionary ends. The 
pacifists, who are against violence 
under any circumstances, have to 
realize the futility of their pléa. 


Not Simple Issue 


A democratic alternative to 
the use of violence hasto be found 
and utilized. This is the most 
effective method of decisive non- 
violent action for revolutionary 
purposes. The advocates of non- 
violence do not see the validity of 
this point and therefore condemn 
themselves to futility. We are 
living in a world in which natio- 
nal issues become international 
problems; for instance Vietnam. 
India is a very important’ element 
inthe world balances of forces, 
and if she becomes a minus quan- 
tity from the standpoint of one 
of the super-powers—she will be- 
come a vortex for the struggle 
for power. For peace of the 
world and the future of this coun- 
try itis essential that the urgent 
need for ‘peaceful’ revolution in 
this country should be understood 
and the forces for bringing it 
about generated, developed and 
put into action. 

Violence vevsus non-violence 
is not a simple issue. The in- 
tellectuals have to unravel this 
issue in the complexities of today. 
Violence cannot and should not 
be abjured. There would have 
been no Russian or Chinese re- 
volution without violence, and 
anyone, who posits that, in spite 


of tremendous cost of these re-. 


volutions, all the good that they 
have brought could have been 
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proletariat—and , 


g revolutionary trends 


realized without violence or 
should have been forsegone owing 
to the necessity of using violence, 
isliving in a world of illusions 
and cannot possibly be taken 
seriously. 
^ The conclusion of course is 
-that in the" present context, vio- 
lence can and probably will have 
dangerous consequences from the 
national and inter-national stand- 
points and has to be avoided as 
far as possible. But whether it 
can or wil be avoided would 
depend upon the revolutionary 
forces being stronger than coun- 
ter-revolutionary forces. Itis a 
counsel of madness tothink in 
terms of a violent revolution if 
the way of non-violent revolution 
is open, But the counter-revolu- 
tionaries have to know that it is 
open and any recourse to violence 
by them would only recoil on 
them and hasten the end of their 
entrenched position and power. 
To have this understanding 
and make it a basis for effective 
actionis a special task of the 
intellectual today in this country. 
Compassion is the essence of non- 
violence and a socialist revolution 
without compassion inthe real 
sense would lose all meaning and 
appeal. It has to be the sub- 
stance of the revolution when it 
is consummated; but it has also 
to be the inspiration, moving and 
sustaining force in its very 
initial stages and its develop- 
ment through successive stages. 
Overpowering strength of the 
masses used with a clear sense of 
direction and in an effective man- 
ner isthe only way in which violent 
revolution can be averted. Vio- 
lence or non-violence is not a 
metaphysical issue. Itis a cardi- 
nal issue Of social analysis and 
social strategy and has to be 
understood and treated as ‘such. 


Steering People against Counter- 
revolution | 


It may be repeated in conclu- 
sion that in the crisis-ridden situa- 
tion in the country we need a 
corps Of intellectuals who realize 
the gravity of the position, have 
clarity of. understanding, know 
thatthe prime task of to-day is 
to realize that there is a state of 
confrontation between potential 
and the 
/black forces which want to defend 


. with knowledge, 
determination by the power of: 


their property . aud power in- 
terests, and are virtually in league 
with similar forces all over the 
world, specially in USA and are 
intent upon blocking the way 
to liberation and socialism. This 
sinister massive combination of 
black forces has to be countered 
strength and 


the people steered by the intel- 
lectuals who are aware that a 
social strategy in this context has 
to be developed and used for 
revolutionary ends, can master 
scientific and social techni- 
que needed for the purpose, 
fight hunger, poverty and social 
servitude, doso with knowledge 
that they (intellectuals) have to 
establish liviüg contact among 


“themselves and with the down- 
. trodden, that is, the majority of 


the people and awaken - them to 
the need of vanquishing the in- 
terests which are fighting for their 
paltry sectional gains and are 
prepared to sacrifice the future 
of this country to defend and 
maintain their privileged posi- 
tion and power. 

India 
great intellectuals in her history, 
specially in the 19th and 20th 
centuries. 
passing through a sterile phase 
of our national life and small 
men with no vision, understand- 
ing and ability’ are to the fore 
in all political parties and even 


in social movements. The Universi- . 


ties and University-trained men 
have fallen on evil days and are 
lost in petty strife and pursuit of 
sordid ends. The outlook from 
this standpoint is definitely 
gloomy and yet the small stirrings 
of new life, new sense of urgency 
anda new vision of the future 
are manifesting themselves in 
various ways. | 
The genuine intellectuals have 
to sense the reality of the situa- 
tion, evolve methods of co-ope- 
rative action and array themselves 
against the forces to which re- 
ference has been made above. 
In spite of many evil auguries, 
itis necessary to revive faith in 
the destiny and; potential of our 
people. This faith was a great 
factor even in the dark days of 
our struggle for political freedom; 
it can become a greater force in 
our struggle for social liberation. 


MAINSTREAM 


has produced many 


But we are at present | 


- 
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A Multi-dimensiohal Image 


An Artist in Life by Niharranjan Ray (Published by University of 
Kerala, Trivandrum, December 1967, pp. 480; Price Rs 30) 


Art himself Tagore said once: 
“There is no end to the 
dispute as to what really is my 
own nature. This much only I 
realize every day, that it is not 
merely a poet’s nature. My task 
does not end in having a power of 
appreciation and in expressing it 
in delightful words. I have a 
liability in every area of existence— 
how to add up all these accounts 
in a sum total?" (Letter to Smt 
Rani Mahalanobis). 


In An Artist in Life Dr 
Niharranjan Ray has attempted 
the stupendous task of seizing this 
multi-dimensional image of Ta- 
gore, his interests and contribu- 
tions in all the various areas of 
existence—the fine arts, religion, 


philosophy and politics. 


Dr Ray emphasizes the totality 
and integrity of the poet's life and 
Works, and refuses therefore to 
take them apart and discuss his 
literature in fragments. The image 
of a banyan tree, frequently used 
in the past in judging the growth 
of great men, reappears in this 
book when the author’ divides 
Tagore's life into certain stages— 
Germination: Early Blossoms 
(1872-1888); Fruits of Maturity 
(1889-1900); Fruits for Offering 
(1901-1913); The Nest and the 
Sky (1914-1925); New Life: New 
Flowers (1926-1937); The Sunset 
Glow (1931-1941). 


Quite appropriately the author 
begins his book with an account 
of the contemporary life in Bengal 
when Rabindranath was born and 
of the cross-currents in the socio- 
political life which influenced the 
young poet’s growth. These chap- 
ters have an interest of their own 
apart from their relevance to the 
poet's background. For,in them, 
Dr Ray indicates the basic strength 
and weakness of Indian culture. 
He analyzes for instance Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee’s role in 
contemporary society and, while 
paying tribute to him for his 
literary achievements, with sharp 
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insight points out his contradic- 
tions, particularly his penchant for 
Hindu revivalist ideas. One cannot 
but agree with Dr Ray's con- 
clusion: “Our culture has remain- 
ed progressive and reactionary at 
the same time, and so has ad- 
vanced less rapidly than our poli- 
tical progress. 

It is important to consider 
lagore's emergence in this back- 
ground. Dr Ray attaches parti- 
cular significance to young Ra- 
bindranath's decision to draw 
himself away from the heroic 
and mythological tradition and 
his acceptance of the lyric as the 
medium of his creative expression. 
The author feels that this ushered 
in the modern age at one stroke 
in Bengali literature. He also 
contrasts in this connection Ban- 
kim’s tendency to emphasize the 
aggressive, narrow and sectarian 
aspects of the Hindu-Moghul 
conflict with Tagore’s attempt to 
bring out the nobler and undying 
qualities of the human spirit in 
suffering and death. 

Considering Tagore’s early 
works, Dr Ray stresses the lone- 
liness of young Rabindranath and 
as a result the "sterile self-obses- 
sion" that dominated his early 
work, The watershed was the 
composition of Nirjharer Swa- 
pnabhanga or the Awakening of 
the Mountain Stream, which sug- 
gested that the poet had comple- 
tely "shattered the shell of egoism 
that had cribbed and confined his 
soul so long.” 

The author also analyzes his 
novels of this period which al- 
though suffer from immaturities, 
produce several characters which 
were to reappear, again and again, 
in one form or other, in his 
future novels. The author also 
follows young Tagore through his 
involvements in fhe contemporary 
socio-political turmoil. This is 
the beginning of Tagore’s life- 
long attachment to the nation’s 
political ^ destiny—a problem 
which never let him rest, although 


at times he deliberately retreated 
into his own self, when he could 
not reconcile himself to the trends 
that reared their heads, both in 
Gandhiji’s non-violent movement 
and in the anarchist creed. 

As the author painstakingly 
follows the poet’s journey in the 
literary field, he tries to indicate 
how Tagore’s vision expands, 
how he probes deeper into the 
mysteries of life. The titles of the 
chapters are suggestive of the 
stages of this growth—Germina- 
tion and Early Blossoms, Fruits 
of Maturity, Fruits for Offering, 
the Nest and the Sky. The familiar 
stories about the poet’s bereave- 
ments and sufferings are here. 
The fairly well-known poems and 
novels are discussed. But all 
along Dr Ray attempts to show 
through the narration and the 
discussion the gradually expanding 
character, the all-pervasive nature 
of the poet's life and literary out- 
put. This outlook saves the book 
from becoming yet another pe- 
dantic repetitious treatise on 
Tagore’s life and work. 


The author is perhaps at his 
best when he comes towards the 
end, particularly when he dis- 
cusses the works written between 
1926 and 1941. This may be 
because Tagore emerges as a fully 
integrated personality in this 
period. His experiments with 
new techniques in verse, the change 
in his attitude towards death 
particularly after a severc illness, 
the fascinating novels he wrote 
and his prolific output of pain- 
tings—all these serve to make the 
period a dazzling epoch in the 
poet's life. 


Side by side with this of course 
was the poet’s growing interest in 
the world outside India. He was 
emerging as an international li- 
terary figure. Receptive to every 
important political happening in 
every corner of the world, he was 
fast assuming the role of a modern 
committed intellectual. Dr Ray 
in this connection traces the poet's 
new found love for the “stark and 
stern facts of human existence in 
the context of our social situa- 
tion," to his visit to the Soviet 
Union in the thirties. His stead- 
fast opposition to imperialism at 
home and slashing attack on 
fascism abroad made Tagore 
during this period an integrated 
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humanist. 

Particularly sensitive is Dr 
Ray’s interpretation of the last 
poems of Tagore. The poems have 
become strangely terse and digni- 
fied. “Realising death more 
deeply and intimately than ever 
before, the poet can now see into 
the life of things with an assured 
clarity, a firm faith. ”... “Never 
before have we seen such beauty 
and such simplicity, such bare and 
naked glory of language, such 
fulness of knowledge and vision, 
such renunciation and such joy, 
such faith and hope and strength. 
..One can only ask in wonder: 
Can we call these poems in the 
accepted sense of the term! or are 
they the voice, the mantram of the 
inspired seer?” 

One wishes the author could 
show the same sensitivity in his 
interpretation of some of the 
novels written by Tagore. Al- 
though , Dr Ray acknowledges 
the importance of Chaturanga 
(^...one of the finest, one of the 
tensest and one of the most com- 
pact and competent works of 
art that Tagore ever produced.”’) 
one cannot agree with his criticism 
of the novel. According to him, 
“Chaturanga just falls short of 
greatness. It has depth of under- 
standing of human situations, but 
not breadth, and no magnitude 
of substance, it establishes no 
relation with the many-sided cur- 





rents of human life. Its outlook 
is fragmentary; it does not reflect 
the vision and imagination of total 
life." Are these the requirements 
by which we should judge the 


, merits of a modern work of fic- 


tion? A deep probe into a frag- 
ment of human existence or even 
a single individual soul can yield 
material fascinating enough to 
build up a novel, without the 
author's being obliged to link 
it with "many sided currents of 
human life." One can refer for 
instance to Dostoyevsky's novels. 


Dr Ray's criticism of the lat- 
ter novels of Tagore also seem to 
be based on the same demands for 
"coherence of construction, soli- 
dity of structure and roundness 
and intensity of  characters' — 
characteristics which are no 
longer accepted as necessary for 
a novel to be great. Although Dr 
Ray acknowledges that irony, dry 
humour, intellectual penetration 
and deep wisdom are to be found 
in these novels-—Shesher Kabita, 
Char | Adhyay, Dui Bon, Ma- 
lancha—he complains that their 
bodies are ‘‘rather thin, the end- 
ings rather weak and unconvinc- 
ing, and there are loose-ends in 
their construction.” 


The last part of the book is 
devoted to an interpretation of 
the poet’s social thought. The 
author again stresses here that 


DULL SOSHITS (Continued from Page 16) 


sophisticate these means to the 
highest degree in the long term 
as to ensure that the initial 
stream becomes an ultimate cas- 
cade. The financing for initial 
capital investment is not very 
different from the present 
system as practised, except those 
that practise it should be people 
permanently connected with plan- 
ning and development and persons 
who unerstand the problems of 
engineering and development eff- 
ciency—not old "deadbeats'' of the 
so called "administrative'' cadres 
but the young, enlightened upto- 
date and up and coming ones show- 
ingoutstanding promise. In the 
context of today such youth is 
almost on the verge of strangula- 
tion, and the young engineers at 
Roorkee who asked the Prime 
Minister for jobs not degrees was 
indeed in the right. 
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Before an enormous industry 
is created, we must know how 
growth as a whole will take place 
and targets must be absolutely 
mandatory. Failure to achieve 
them must be cousidered a total 
failure; for, attached to these 
targets will be the «creation and 
growth of further industries. 
Prices therefore will be set so as 
to meet (a) replacement of raw 
material, (b) pay and incentives 
of the factory staff, (c) any accu- 
mulations for further expansion. 
These will be the targets in whose 
achievement management, unions 
and workers will settheir hearts 
and souls. Reward wil lie in 
exceeding or at least achieving 
targets and promotion of the indi- 
vidual in his share of contribution 
to these ends. Here is the core 
of a socialist pattern of rela- 
tions, through public production 


art and poetry, religious and 
philosophical ideas, participation 
in politics and social engagements 
are all but parts or segments of the 
poet's being which are “one and 
indivisible.” By re-emphasizing in 
this part the integrated nature of 
this aspect of Tagore's activities, 
Dr Ray strengthens his thesis that 
the poet's genius should be gras- 
ped as a whole, -understood in its 
development, stage by stage. 
Each activity is a Iink necessary 
to appreciate the totality of the 
poet’s nature. 


Sumanta Banerjee 





TENDER NOTICE 


Sealed tenders on prescribed 
forms are invited by the under- 
signed on through rate basis 
from the approved contractors 
and labour and construction co- 
operation societies for cons- 
tructing V. R. bridge R. D. 
115750 of II Patiala feeder. The 
estimated cost of the work is 
Rs. 70,000. Earnest money 
amounting to Rs. 1400 must ac- 
company the tenders in the form 
of Treasury challan or Deposit 
at call receipt on any scheduled 
Bank in the name of Executive 
Engineer, Nabha Divn., I.B. Pati- 
ala. The tenders shall be receiv- 
ed by 11.00 A.M. on 10th July, 
1968 and shall be opened at the 
same time in the presence of the 
contractors who will be present. 

Conditional tenders, tenders 
without earnest money and tele- 
phonic tenders will be rejected. 


The detailed Notice of tenders 
specifying all conditions and speci- 
fication of the work can be seen 
in the office of the undersigned 
on any working day during work- 
ing hours. 

The tenderers will have to fur- 
nish proof of having paid annual 
licensing fee for the current year. 


(Sd/-) 


Executive Engineer, 
Nabha Division, I.B. 
Patiala. 
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JANA SANGH'S 


NLY the utterly naive wil be taken in by the 

Bharatiya Jana Sangh’s latest expression of 
deep concern” over the increasing frequency of 
communal disturbances in the country. Neither the 
Jana Sangh's close identification with the fascist 
RSS nor the role of RSS cadres during outbursts of 
communal violence in several parts of. India 1s un- 
known to the public. Itis equally well known that 
several leading spokesmen of the Sangh have in their 
public utterances sought to intensify suspicions and 
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NEW TACTICS — ° 


ill feelings between communities by deliberately 
casting aspersions on the Muslim section of our 
population. One of them not long ago was pre- 
sumptuous enough to suggest that Muslims should 
be “nationalised”, that they should “prove” their 
"loyalty". Eruption of communal violence has in 
many places taken place in the wake of such provo- 
cative speeches by Jan Sangh and RSS leaders. The 
sedulous propagation of the cow cult and the or- 
ganisation of demnostrations for the purpose wete 
indeed part of the deliberate attack on minority com- 
munities and had little to do with the preservation. 
of Hindu religious or cultural values. 

It is therefore strange thatsuch an organisation 


. Should have suddenly developed a revulsion for com- 
. munal disturbances and tried to shift the responsi- 


bility for them to other shoulders. Itis difficult to 
believe that the Sangh has indeed woken up to the 
fact that such disturbances will “endanger the very 
existence of the country." The Sangh Working 
Committee has choscn to accuse secular parties— 
some of which made the costly mistake of allying 
themselves with the Sangh under the spell of the 
"*anti-Congress" fever—of “trying to exploit the 
(communal) problem for their own ends." The 
reason for this attack is that the progressive secular 
parties, when they realised that the Sangh . had not 
given up its communal outlook and that the RSS | 
cadres were actively engaged in engineering and in- 
tensifying communal disturbances, did not hestitate 
to expose these activities and put the blame sguare- 
ly on the Sangh and its leadership. 

° The purpose of the Jana Sangh Working Com- 
mittee's elaborate resolution on the subject however 


- becomes clear on close reading. The aim is not to 


end communal disturbances and ensure harmony ° 
and goodwill among different sections of the peo- 
ple, but to make out that the minority community 
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is responsible for the frequent outbursts. For, in- 
stead of demanding that all communal bodies 
should be banned and communal elements put down 
with an iron hand, as a genuinely secular party 
would have demanded without the least hesitation, the 
Jana Sangh. in its resolution talks. of divisive forces 
within the country acting in collusion with a ‘foreign 
hand." Since the Hindu communalists’ connections 
with “foreign hands” are a well-guarded secret, the 
Sangh’s aim can only be seen as to imply an attack 
on Muslims and Pakistan. This reading of the re- 
solution is fully justified by the past attitude of the 
Sangh and those in the RSS who mastermind its 
political activities. Itis precisely this kind of insi- 
nuation against a minority community persistently 
and unrestrainedly put forward without any regard 
for truth or proof that has poisoned the atmosphere 
in the country. The Sangh’s resolution is in short 
a cleverly worded piece whose purpose js to pro- 
vide an alibi for Hindu communalism and to. ac- 
cuse Muslims of being anti-national. 

From the tone and contents of the resolution it is 
also clear that the Jana Sangh has become aware 
that at long last those in power at the Centre have 
woken up to the danger of allowing Hindu commu- 
nal forces to have a free hand. The Srinagar meet- 
ing of the National Integration Council may not 
achieve much, but there can be no doubt that it marks 
a beginning in the direction of secular forces join- 
ing hands against the communalists, whether of the 
majority or of the minority community. Realizing 
that a concerted drive by all the secular forces in the 
country can lead to theisolation and total exposure 
of the communal forces, the Jana Sangh is anxious to 


‘gain respectability by getting on to the secular band- 


wagon. Thus alone can the fight against communa- 
lism be sabotaged from within, and it is reasonable 
to conclude that this is what the Jana Sangh aims to 
do by adopting the present posture of concern for 
communal harmony. 

It is no accident that the Sangh had earlier 
objected to the presence at the National Integration 
Council meeting of persons known for their lifelong 
dedication to the cause of communal harmony and 
for their relentless and fearless fight against the 
Hindu communal forces. Nor is it without signifi- 
cance that the Sangh sought an assurance from the 


- Prime Minister that at the meeting the Sangh would 


not be “maligned”. On the one hand the Jan& 
Sangh does not want to face a charge-sheet and of 
the other it does not want to be left out ofa set-uP 
in which it can take care of the interests of tbe 
communal  para-military organisation associated 
with it. The Sangh's resolution has thus to be seen 
as new tactics to carry forward its old line rather 
than as the result ofany change of heart or atti- 
tude to the problem of communalism. The real aim 
of the Sangh is to divert attention away from Hindu 
communalism, which is the real problem, to Muslim 
communalism which is merely -an offshoot. The 
aim is to get the Muslim communal organisalions 
suppressed while the Hindu communal organisations 
are left free to pursue their mission of establishing a 
fascist communal State of their own. 

It is obvious that in many parts of the country 
where the RSS has been allowed to grow in strength 
Muslims live in fear. There is a sense of insecurity 
prevalent in such areas. These circumstances make 
it easy for Muslim communalists to misguide even 
peace-loving members of the minority and persuade 
them to take steps for ‘‘self-defence.’’ If some sec’ 
tions of Muslims succumb to such advice, the reason 
is to be found in the fact that the majority commu- 
nity has been unableto prevent the communal ele- 
ments in it from engineering murder, loot and arson 
on the slightest pretext. 

Itis therefore clear that the firsttask of the 
secular forces as well as of the Government in this 
country is to put down majority communalism with 
an iron hand. Once this is done and the Muslim 
masses are made to feel that they can live in tran- 
quillity as equal citizens, it will be very easy to Iso- 
late Muslim communal groups as well. This isa 
task of gigantic proportions that calls for concerted 
and unrelenting effort by all secular, democratic 
forces in all communities. It is to be expected that 

v communalists will infiltrate into all organisations 
that may undertake this work as well as into the 
administration; progressive parties and individuals 
have constantly to be on guard against these, for 
otherwise there is the danger that the drive against 
communalism will be converted into one more 1ns- 
trument to harass Muslims and make them feel even 
more insecure than they do now. 

Such a development will indeed spell the end of 
our secular democracy. 
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HOW STRONG IS OUR 


| ae week, Union Home Minis- 
ter addressing the Parlia- 
mentary Consultative Committee 
for UP emphasised the urgency 
of fighting the evil of communal 
politics “in all forms and at all 
levels". A fortnight ago, the 
Prime Minister stressed before. 
the AICC the need to defend 
` secularism before one could talk 
of democracy and socialism. 

The Government's anxiety to 
lay stress on the menace of com- 
munalism is understandable “and 
at this week's National Integra- 
tion Council meeting, this item 
naturalp would get the top 
priority though there are no 
doubt other fissiparous tendencies 
which need to be checked. The 
urgency of fighting communalism 
can be gauged from the fact 
that in the last four years there 
have taken place over two 
thousand cases of communal 
violence in this country as com- 
pared to about six hundred in 
the entire ten years ' previous to 
Nehru’s death. And barring the 
Incidents in 1964, these can by 
no means be regarded as are- 
bound to any upsurge of com- 
munal violence in Pakistan. 

The Government is not un- 
aware of the enormity of this 
rising menace. A report on the 
communal violence in this coun- 
try during last year brings out 


certain startling developments. 
First, the accent on stirring 
up trouble over Urdu is a 


new phenomenon which under- 
lines the definitely political twist 
that the culprits have now been 
trying to give to communal 
violence. Of these, the Ranchi 
riots of last year were the most 
gruesome. : 
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Secondly, a deliberate attempt 
was made by the Jana Sangh, 
particularly by Sri Balraj Madhok, 
to spread the embers of com- 
munalism to Kashmir, a State 
which with all its multifarious 
problems was so long free from 
communal disturbances. 

A third feature has been. the 


fairly large-scale involvement of 


the student community in an 
almost organised fashion. The 
most shocking was the case of 
the Hindu students of the Ranchi 
Medical College participating 
actively in the assaults on their 
Muslim fellow students. In 
Kashmir also, the students were 
drawn into the communal: out- 
bursts. 

What is more serious’ is the 
fact that in recent years, some of 
the major industrial centres of 
the country have been getting 
involved in communal violence. 
This happened in Jamshedpur, 
Rourkela and Ranchi. What is 
disturbing is that at the centre 
where uptodate productive forces 


are engaged, this relic of medieval 


mentality: is raising its head in 
all its ugliness. The political 
and social implications of this 
development can hardly be mini- 
mised, apart from its underlining 
the fact that the trade union 
movement in this country has yet 
to take up the defence ‘of secula- 
rism as one of its priority jobs. 

' In fact, the struggle against 
communalism has practically 
been labelled as a non-political 
pursuit, almost a fad of some 
well-meaning libefals or ineffec- 
tive Gandhites, while the doctri- 
naire Left position is content with 
mérely pointing out that all com- 


munalism would go- once the. 


` Congress 


` partition massacres. 


SECULARISM ? 


Raj is destroyed. 
Without minimising the responsi- 
bility of tne Congress leadership 
in letting communal forces grow 
under its twenty-year rule, it 
would be pertinent -to point out 
that even under Left-dominated 
United Front Governments in 
Kerala and West Bengal, com- 
munal forces have not been inac- 
tive, and that the worst com- 
munal holocaust of recent years 
was perpetrated at Ranchi when 
a United Front Government was 
in office. It is therefore not 
without significance that the 
reactionary forces that unleash 
communal violence have calcula- 


: tedly chosen new areas of work- 
. ing-class concentration as their 


targets, so that the Left could be 


_ crippled at its very base. 


It is interesting" to learn from 
a Home Ministry study that of 


.the 169 incidents under scrutiny 


in 1967, only 60 took place in 
rural areas and 109 in urban 
areas. Thisisa feature of com- 
munalism which has continued 
since the British days except for 
the bloody interlude of the post- 
Here too 
one has to note that this develop- . 
ment is not so much due to acci- 
dent as by design. Reactionary 
forces reckon that their enemies 
are to be found in the politica- 
lised climate ofthe city rather 
than in theslumbering village, 
and it is also in the city that they _ 
can hire the lumpen elements to 
carry out their nefarious designs. 
* N X 


HE responsibility for this 
deteriorating situation rests 
squarely on the shoulders ofall 
parties that stand for secularism. 
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. brave the 
. often find it difficult even in the 


' A myth sedulously spread by the 


Hindu communalist reactionaries 
is that the Muslims can hardly 
be trusted as they are allin their 
hearts pro-Pakistanis: this slander 


has spared nobody, not even the 


most eminent and respected in 
the Muslim community, many of 
whom have sacrificed their all 
and-risked their lives to uphold 
Indian secularism; their aversion 
to the Muslim League’s com- 
munal politics was so intense 
that they refused to reconcile 
themselves to the creation of 
Pakistan. Among these unswerv- 
ing upholders of Indian secul- 
arism stands our respected Presi- 
dent, and yet most despicable 
slanders were spread against him 
by communal reactionaries dur- 
ing the Indo-Pak conflict of 1965. 
and these one could hear even 
among the fashionable smart set 
of New Delhi who claim to be 
chic and modern. 

It is no secret that 
heartland of Hindu reaction, 
infer-communal fraternisation 
continues to be a taboo: inter- 
communal marriages are widely 
frowned upon, and those who 
stifling prejudices 


in the 


Capital of India to get living 
tenements. To a large measure 
such discrimination could be 
noticed also in the matter of 
educational facilities for the 
children of the minority com- 
munity. Employment openings 
are often barred by unwritten 
rules, andthe absence of Muslim 
personnel in the higher echelons 
of administration can - hardly be 
explained away on grounds of 
paucity of qualified hands. Many 
more of such uncomfortable 
facts are treated here as unmen- 
tionable on the rather fatuous 
plea that it would help Pakistan 
in itsanti-India campaign—as 
if Pakistan is short. of pro- 
paganda ammunition on this 
score. 

A complacent attitude to- 
wards the entire question of 
secularism is noticeable in the 
case of all progressive forces in 
the country. The mere fact that 
secularism is enshrined in the 
Constitution of our - Republic 
has led many in this conntry to 
take it for granted that the 


minorities are , ensured of all the 
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_ vigilance. - 


‘rights and libertiés of a citizen. 


What is often: missed is that a 
citizen’s rights, particularly for 
one belonging to a minority 
community, ` need constant 
And this vigilance 
cannot be exercised by the 
minority community itself but 
by all those who stand for secul- 
arism. Defence of secularism 
cannot be the responsibility of 
the minority community; it is 
the sacred trust that has to be 
upheld by all democrats, parti- 
cularly by those belonging to the 


"majority community. In other 


words, our democracy can never 
be adequate unless it ensures 
secularism, while every fighter 
for democracy has to realise 
that the very forces that under- 
mine our secularism are inter- 
ested in subverting democracy 
and attacking the forces that strug- 
gle for socialism. 

Viewed in this context, cer- 
tain negative developments in 
the progressive movement can 
hardly be overlooked. In the 
past, when the Left parties were 
far weaker, it was an article of 
faith for the Communists and 
Socialists to protéct the lives of 
the minority communities even 
at the risk of their own lives: 
there are shining instances of 
glorious martyrdom when such 
crusaders gave their lives to 
defend their brothers and sisters 
of the minority communities. 
But this noble passion seems to 
have subsided a lot: could it be 
because of the fear of losing 
popularity in one's constituency? 
The courage to be unpopular, 
to bein or with a minority, to 
defy a majority misled or pre- 
judiced, has long been the 
hallmark of true Leftism; it 
would be wrong to think that 
compulsions of parliamentary 
politics demand that one should 
always swim with.the tide. Ifa 
crowd is whipped upin frenzy, 
it does not follow that one shouid 
joinin the madness sacrificing 
all principles; nor is it practical 


- politics, since in its saner moment 


the demos will listen to the 
voice of reason and not of the 
rabble rouser. A Leftist who 
does not believe in made-easy 
effects but has unswerving faith 
in the cause that he champions 
does not have to compete with 


quick-change politicians for 
seeking votes. 

The dangerous theory of 
swimming with the tide last year 


led the Left parties to agree 


- to form coalition Ministries with 


communal reactionary elements. 
No doubt the mass euphoria of 
having an opportunity to dis- 
lodge the Congress from power 
did grip many sections of the 
public and it is no easy task to 
ignore it. At the same time, it 
would be a mistake for any 
Left party—not only the Com- 
munists—to forget or ignore the 
price one has to pay for this 
short-lived opporunity of run- 
ning the administration for the 
benefit of the common pcople. 
Apart from thefact that the Jana 
Sangh and other reactionary 
forces constitute a stumbling 
block to many moves for econo- 
mic reforms, the very fact that 
these elements could earn the 
respectability of associating 
themselves in Government with 
Left parties gave them an ad- 
vantage which they could ex- 
ploit fully. 

Secondly, such association 
cramped the vigilance, if 
not the freedom, of the Left 
parties to combat communalism. 
No doubt, many of the Left, 
particularly the Communists, did 
ultimately resume the campaign 
against communalism—and in 
some cases, with greater vigour 
—the initial gains on this score 
very often went in favour of 
the Jana Sangh. 

Thirdly, the very presence of 
the Jana Sangh in Government 
along with Left parties had an 
unwholesome effect on the ad- 
ministration itself; the communal 
elements in administration were 
emboldened while the anti-com- 
munal among them were confused 
or distracted. 

Finally, after Nehru, with the 
growth of Hindu communalism, 
the minority had placed its 
confidence in the Left forces as 


its ultimate protector. That 
confidence got a jolt during 
the preelection negotiations 


among the Opposition parties, 
but it suffered wors: when 
the Communists and Socialists 
were found to be sharing Minis- 
terial honours with the Jana 
Sangh, and again when they were 
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found to be opposing Dr Zakir 
Hussain’s election as President. 


The slump in morale that was. 


_ noticeable, as a result, in the 
minority community was not 


confined to the States where such _ 


coalitions came into being; it 
spread among Muslims from 
Kashmir to Calcutta. 

One of the reasons why the 
Muslim votes have at some 
places started creeping back into 
the Congress ballot box in the 
recent by-elections is the psycho- 
logical setback following the for- 
mation of such coalition Minis- 
tries, How far the gains accrued 
to the Left parties by joining 
such coalitions offset the losses 
would perhaps be measured in 
future: what is relevant to the 
present discussion is the impact 
of the developnient on the mind 
of the minority community. Now 
thatthe period of such honey- 
moon seems to be coming to an 
end, it is perhaps worth while 
examining the balance-sheet— 
setting the minus points against 
the plus—of such coalitions. For 
this has to be assessed against the 
background of the overall ad- 
vance of the Jana Sangh on the 
national scene, and not with a 
compartmental outlook, judging 
these developments piecemeal. 

On this score, the SSP record 





It is our age-old policy to build up a united India, united not only politically, but in heart and 
mind so that the various religious and other groups should co-operate for their mutual advantage and 
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have full opportunities of growth. 


"Let us examine this question from the practical point of view.. Communalism is a narrow and 


has been the most upsetting for 
the minority community. The 
persistence with which one sec- 
tion of the SSP leadership pre- 
fers to keep company with, Jana 
Sangh has cettainly not enhanced 
its standing with the Muslim 
community nor instilled into them 
a sense of confidence. 
difficult to believe that the SSP 
asa whole can allow such a 
trend to grow, dislinking it from 
the minority community itself, 
but there are no indications to 
suggest that the section of the 
SSP leadership which prefers to 
hobnob with the Jana Sangh has 
immunised itself from the virus 
of its politics. Secularism does 
not seem to carry much weight In 
such socialist pattern, 


* * * 


To» the immediate task that 

comes up in the struggle for 
secularism is to guarantee secur- 
ity of life to the minority com- 
munity. With communal vio- 
lence on the ascendance, this 
demands top prioity. 

To ensure security is essenti- 
ally the responsibility of the 
Government. It is in this con- 
text that one welcomes Sri 
Chavan's recent statement under- 
lining the need to combat com- 
munalism. But itis no longer 


` 


It is. 


. official documents, 


adequate to confine oneself to 
generalities. Concrete steps 
need to be taken, and the very 
first need in this connection is to 
reorientate the entire adminis- 
trative machinery itself. 


Official records show that of 
the number of persons killed in 
communal violence in 1967, 84 
per cent were Muslims and 16 
per cent were Hindus. A recent 
Government report says: .'"What 
is somewhat unnerving is that the 
number of deaths in communal 
riots has tended to increase 
sharply. Whereas during the 
entire nine year period from 
1954 to 1962, the number of per- 
sons who died was 316, in 1967 
200 persons have lost their 
lives.” ; 

From this it is clear that the 
Government does not under- 
estimate the gravity of this men- 
ace, nor does it deny that the 
Muslims are the worst sufferers. 
And yet one comes across in 
all sorts of 
arithmetical gymnastics with a 
view to equate the blame bet- 
ween the two communities. There 
isone theory in official circles 
that is anxious to show that 
communal violence has broken 
out only where Muslims are more 


(Continued on Page 36) 





disrupting creed. It is out of place in the modern world. There can be no progress in India if we put 
up communal barriers amongst ourselves. This is not merely a question of Hindu and Muslim but 
also of other religious. sectarian and caste groups. Once this dangerous tendency spreads, we do not 
know where it will end and any dreams that we may have of rapid progress will have to be given up. 

We haye seen communalism at work both in Pakistan and India in its different forms. It is 
based on hatred and violence and the narrowest bigotry. It attracts to its fold reactionary and anti- 
social elements who try to prevent social progress under cover of religion or some form of extreme 

- nationalism, which really can only be applied to one community. Therefore, it is not merely communa- . 
lism that we have to deal with but social reaction in every form. It is because of this that I. have laid 
great stress on the danger of this vague thinking on this vitál issue. There are not many who openly 
profess unabashed communalism, but there are a large number who unconsciously adopt its modes of 
thought and action. - Some organizations proclaim that they are not communal and yet they have func- 
tioned in the narrowest and most dangerous communal way. 

Communalism bears a striking resemblance to the various forms of fascism that we have seen 
in other countries. It is in fact the Indian version" of fascism. We know the evils that have flown 
from fascism. In India we have known also the evils and disasters that have resulted from communal 
conflict. A combination of these two is thus something that can only bring grave perils and disasters 
in its train, It is degrading and vulgarizing, it plays upon the basest instincts of man. If India were 
to listen to its pernicious cry, then indeed India would not only have continuous trouble within her own 
borders, but would be isolated from the rest ofthe world which would look down upon her. 

| — Jawaharlal. Nehru, 1951 
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. France: O!d and New Myths 


* 


HB tremendous mass upheaval 
in France io May brought 
terrific cheer to the hearts of all 
revolutionaries throughout the 
world. In a flash it revealed 
the inexhaustible revolutionary 
potential of the modern, indus- 
trial working class. In a flash 
it showed the profound aggtava- 
tion of the crisis ofthe entire 
world capitalist order. Along 
with the Vietnam defeat, the 
gold rush and the ‘‘disorder’’ in 
the USA itself, the great elec- 
toral advance of the Communist 
Party and the Left in Italy com- 
bines with the upheaval in 
France to signal the beginning 
of the crash of the postwar 
capitalist restoration in Western 
Europe. It heralds the onset of 
the fourth stage of the general 
crisis of world capitalism. 
This great uphe val, remind- 
ing one of the noble traditions 
of the French working class 
going back to the 1830s, has 
blown skyhigh some myths. And 
various trends try to bring for- 
ward new ones to take their 
place. 
to obscure the role of the work- 
ing class and, above all, the role 
‘of its vanguard—the Communist 
Party of France. Whether it be 
the London Economist, the in- 
veterate searcher for anti-Soviet 
“Communism” K. S. Karol of 
the New Statesman, the frustrated 
intellectuals clustering around 
Calcutta Frontier and the doughty 
“anti-revisionists’’ of varying 
lines, the cry of this whole pack 
As that the workers are no longer 
the leading force of revolution 
and the Communist Party is an 
anti-revolutionary force. 
What are the old myths that 
are gone forever? First, the myth 
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that affluence had destroyed all 
possibility of militant action 
especially by the workers, that 
capitalism in its advanced centres 
had resolved its internal con- 
tradictions. The belief was 
spread that Marx was outmoded 
in Western Europe, if nowhere 
else, that the writer of The Class 
The \8th 
Brumaire and The Civil War in 
France, had been disowned and 
dismissed by the descendants of 
the very workers who had brought 
him to Marxism and whose 
marvels of heroism had been 
passionately welcomed by him. 
Marx is now again in Paris. 
Indeed he never left it. 

The ideologists of the world 
imperialist system have received 
a shattering blow. This is, by 
far, the most important lesson 
and message of the great up- 
heaval in France. It is this 


: lesson and message that is now 


sought to be obscured by the 
paid hacks of the impefialists. 
And able assistance is being 
rendered by various Anarchist, 
Trotskyite and Maoist scribes. 
Second, the myth (a counter- 
part of the first) that the so-called 
storm centres of world revolu- 
lution had shifted to the ‘world 
village”, that is, the continents 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin Ame- 
rica, the so-called “thesis” of Lin 
Piao that first the “world village" 
had to be liberated, then the 
liberated “world village" would 
go on to emancipate via encircle- 
ment the “world city”. The total 
irrelevance of the Maoist stra- 
tegy for the *world revolutionary 
movement has been demonstra- 
ted by the French upheaval. Not 
only irrelevance but downright 
danger. If the CP of France had 


followed Mao, it would have 
pas ively waited for revolution 
to succeed in Aja, Africa and 
Latn Ame ica and for the arri- 
val of the “liberation army". At 
best it cou d have kept up its 
spirits by e ta lishing some gueril- 


: la foco ala Debray. The dogma- 


tism of the Maoists has also 
received a shattering blow. And 
this, too, is soug’ t to be the fact 
th:t some students carried the 
portraits of Mao : nd by the slan- 
der t'at the CP of France betra- 
yed the revolution. In this “Left” 
sland^r c. mpaign, able assistance 
is rendered by Il the paid hacks 
of the imperialists who show 
touching concern for the French 
revolution and are heuristricken 
at the ‘‘counter revolutionary” 
role of the French CP. 

Whit are the new myths? 

First thit the revolutions in 
the West cin no longer be led by 
the working cla-s since the work- 
ing class is an integral part o" the 
"jidustrie] society". Revolution 
m ist now be made by those who 
have as yet, no placein the pro- 
ducti-e system, that is, the stu- 
dents (who.have yet to fi ^d jobs), 
the dropo its aid vario is lumpen 
elements. This refurb'shed an- 
archism passes off as the latest 
wisdom of a certain Marcuse, 
the latest hero of the anti Mar- 
xists. 

Are there any grounds for 
asserting that in ‘he recent Fren-h 
uphea al the working class did 
not play a leading role? The 
immediate cause of the ‘‘trouble’’ 
was the police brutality ag urst 
thes uden s. The students were 
agitating around immediate and 
quite modest demands for 
ch ngesin the educ tio v.I system. 
They were not putting forward 
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any revolutionary programme. 
They were asking for the equiva- 
lent of the economic demands of 
the working class. They were 
not even asking for the removal 
of De Gaulle, let alone the des- 
truction of French capitalism. 
Their demands were important 
and their implications pointed 
' certainly in the directjon of struc- 
tural changes. But in themselves 
they were notrevolutionary. Nor 
were their methods particularly 
revolutionary. Occupation of 
university premises and the like 
are familiar enough phenomena 


but they are scarcely to be classed | 


as revolutionary. 

The students of France deserve 
to be ‘congratulated for their 
militancy, {for their boldness in 
raising their own demands. and 
doggedly fighting for them. But 
revolutionary, pathfinders they 
were not. They had no clear 
idea of what exactly ailed their 
country and produced the rotten 


educational system which they. 


were in revolt against. 

Nor was De Gaulle especially 
worried when the students were 
the main actors on the stage. 
What brought him flying back 
from Rumania was the tremen- 
dous action of the French work- 
ing class, led by the CGT, in 
which the Communists play a 
leading role, they swung into 
action. Admirably combining a 
charter of their own demands 
and wrathful condemnation of 
the police methods being used 
` against the students, they in their 
ten millions went on general 
strike and occupied their facto- 
ries. They came in their millions 
on to the streets. It was the 
workers of France who fought 
. for themselves and for their allies, 
the students. It was not the 


other way round as the anti- 


Communists wish to make out. 
It was the working class that 
displayed marvels of heroism, 
solidarity and discipline. It was 
` they who advanced a clearcut 
charter of demands for changes 
in the industrial sphere as well 
as in the Universities. It was 
they who acted for France as a 
whole. 

The manner in which the 
workers, under the CGT, looked 
after their factories, saw to it 
that vital supplies reached the 


, 
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people, maintained the medical 
services, etc., has been virtually 
blacked out in the capitalist and 
"Left" press. The orderly man- 
ner in which the return to work 
was made--section by sectione as 
their demands were met andethe 
section returning giving the first 
new daily wage to their brothers 
still on strike, the 12 million 
participation in the  one-hour 
strike called for by the CGT to 
protest at the killing -of a 
Renault worker—has been dis- 
torted. Neither on the imperia- 
list TV nor elsewhere are these 
great deeds and their heroic doers 
played. Thus, does the capita- 


list class show clearly who are: 


its unflinching and eternal 
Opponents. 

This was working-class action 
and not the anarchist exhibition- 
ism of a few transient leaders 
enjoying the glare of publicity 
provided by the very Establish- 
ment they claimed to be totally 
repudiating. This was the basic 
force of scientific socialism in 
turbulent movement and not the 
scamperings of the Anarchists. 

And let it be stressed that this 
was working class action for 
structural reforms at the factory 
level and in the University. It 
was not yet working class action 
for a revolutionary overthrow of 
the existing order. 

Second, the new myth is that 
the workets acted despite the 
French CP, that they are dis- 


owning its leadership and that. 


they are searching for a new 
leadership. 

Let it be remarked at the out- 
set that workers who feel betray- 
ed do.not keep quiet. If the 
workers were for revolution and 
the CP of France betrayed, them, 
bonfires would have been made 
of L'Humanite and the, head- 
quarters of the French CP would 
have been in shambles. At the 
very least, violent clashes would 
have taken place between 
the disillusioned workers and 
those still loyal to the French 
CP. Why has this not happened? 
Some small sections of the wor- 
kers may not have agreed with 
all that the French CP did but to 
talk of betrayal, of the drift of 
the workers away from the 
French CP is utter nonsense. 

What was the role of the 


French CP in this heroic up- 
heaval ? It was the French CP 
acting through the CGT and on 
its own that decisively swung the 
workers into action for them- 
selves and in solidarity with the 
students. It was the .French CP 
that organised the magnificent 
May 13 demonstration the like. 
of which even Paris had not seen 
and which remains unsurpassed. 
lt was the French CP with its 
roots deep in its own class that 
was ableto give to the upheaval 
its massive momentum. Thus, 
what was a student's movement 
for university reform became 
transformed. into a mighty chal- 
lenge to the entire 
regime. Andit was the French 
CP, which has its units among 
the students, which acted as the 
bridge between the students and 
the workers. | 
Not only that it was the 
French CP that gave the upheaval 
its political slogan. Obviously, 
it could not be expected that it 
would try to outdo Cohn-Bendit 
and Tariq Ali who wanted 
“Power to the Soviets and aboli- 
tion of money”! It advanced the 


slogan that De Gaulle’s personal . 


power regime must go and be 
replaced by a government of Left 
and democratic entente pledged 
to the fulfilment ofa programme 


of structural reform. A clearcut 


and realisable slogan that would 
(and still might) in its realisation 
have revolutionised the situation. 
It was the only slogan that had 
the chance to secure the accep- 
tance of the Socialists and other. 
vacillating allies. It was the 
only slogan that had the chance 
(and still might) neutralise or 
even split the. armed forces. It 
was the only slogan hat could 
advance the upheaval in the: 
direction of revolution and yet 
avoid adventurism. 

It was the tremendous organi- 
sational work and political saga- 
city of the French CP that has 
made it the chief enemy of De 
Gaulle. It is no accident that 
De Gaulle has clearly taken the 
Communists as his enemy, as the 
one force’ that could lead the. 
movement that would end his 
regime. All the nonsense that 
the French CP isin league with 
De Gaulle has been blown sky- 
high by his two broadcasts. As 
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Gaullist . 
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‘the Maoists—they 


‘then destroy it. 


for the various types of Anar- 
chists—from the Trotskyites to 
can quite 
easily be handled. 

One thing the French CP 
did not do. It refused to oblige 
the Anarchists and allow Indo- 
nesiato be repeatedin France. 
It knew that De Gaulle still had 
large mass support. It knew 
that the Army could be called in 
should the CP fall a prey to pro- 
vocation. It knew that its allies, 
and even large sections of the 
workers, wanted an end to Gaul- 
‘lism but certainly not “Soviet 


. power” or “abolition of money" 


Itknew that DeGaulle desper- 
ately wanted to isolate it, make 
it go in for adventurism and 
If anybody was 
in league (objectively speaking) 
with De Gaulle it was the 
Anarchists. 

Indeed, it was the mobilisa- 
tion of the French CP that com- 
pelled De Gaulle to dissolve the 
Assembly and face the electorate. 


` And it is clear that by calling 


backto his fold General Salan 
that De Gaulle wants to con- 
solidate reaction, try to win the 
elections and even go in for 


' gambles should he feel he is 


going to lose. 

- The battle of the French CP 
against Anarchism is inthe best 
traditions of Marxism. It will 
be recalled that it was Marx 


himself who waged implacable ° 


struggle against Bakunin. It 
was Marx who insisted that 
revolutionary action by the 
workers as a class and with their 
allies was the road to emancipa- 
tion and not the adventurist 


"d 


actions of individual heroes or a 


group of heroes. It was Lenin 
who, told that his {brother 
Alexander (an Anarchist) had 
bean hanged by the Tsar, said 
that would not' be his way. It 
was Lenin who vanquished the 
Narodniks; later it was Stalin who 
had to fight the Anarchism of 
Trotsky with his “super-revolu- 
tionism'". And'in Spain in the 
1930s it was the Trotskyite 
Poum and the Anarchists who 
derided the Popular Front 
Government as reformist, con- 
centrated fire on the Communists 
and brought grist to the mill 
of Franco. 

Anarchism and  reformism 
are a dialectical unity. They 
keep springing up since capita- 
lism itself provides an objective 
basis for them. They aid each 
other and often enough combine 
against the creative Communist 
revolutionaries, ‘Anarchism 
appeals to the petty-bourgeois 
students and the inexperienced 
youth. It feeds upon their 
healthy anger, sense of adventure 
and desire to change things over- 
night. And let it be said it 
mirrors also the lack of stamina, 
of aim and the fear of organisa- 
tion which also characterise the 
student and the inexperienced 
youth. ` 

Marxism welcomes the enthu- 
siasm of the youth. It is indeed 
of the world bringing morrows of 
song, as Vaillant-Couturier said. 
But Marxism never flatters the 
youth nor dishonestly fans their 


egoism. It offers the students: 


and the youth the most exciting 
of perspectives but also calls 


- 


upon them to change themselves 
to acquire Bolshevik stamina, to 
learn to march, in time with the 
firm tread of the iron battalions 
of the. proletariat. Certainly, 
there are conservative forces in 
the Marxist movements (the new 
reformists). But their real enemy, 
the one who can brush them 
aside, are not the Anarchists but 
the creative Communists. 

As for the students, they are 
allies to be won to the positions 
of the working class and not the 
vanguards whose tail the workers 
have to become. But if the 
workers are not limbued with 
Marxist consciousness, if they 
do not act as the leaders of the 
total emancipation of all oppres- 
sed social forces,  adventurist 
Anarchism will have some chance 
to do damage. Therevolutionary 
appeal.of Marxism, its call for a 
total revolutionary personality, 
its commitment to science and to 
constant, profound social change, 
has to be made widely known. 1f 
not Anarchism will exercise for 
some time its sham glamour. 
And, of course, get all possible 
encouragement from the Estab- 
lishment. After ali, Anarchism 
is the mirror image of thc 
Establishment. It needs the latter 
as a whipping boy. To end the 
Establishment would be to elimi- 
nate Anarchism, its querulous 
Siamese-twin. 

It is in this spirit. of creative 
Communist  revolutionism that 
the French. Communist Party has 
acted, adding fresh glory to its 
tremendous record and giving 
France and the world new 
hope. 


Politics of Power Vacuum 


Qome Indian commentators ap- 
pear to be sorely disappointed 
with Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi’s recent tour of Singa- 
pore, Australia, New Zealand and 
Malaysia. They were heartened 
by her *loud thinking" in Can- 
berra, But felt let down as she did 
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not follow it up with any definite 
commitment on devising a new 
system of security in South-east 
Asia. 

- The question arose out of the 
British decision to “withdraw” 
from the region by 1971. The 
resultant “vacuum” has to be filled 


in—and its urgency had been re- 
cognised by all those “interested’’ 
in the problem ofsecurity of this 
region, from Washington to 
Kuala Lumpur. But, some of the 
critics of the Indian foreign policy 
feel that by the inexplicable “re- 
treat” from her “loud thinking", 
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Smt Gandhi had once again lost 
for India a golden opportunity to 
be identified as an Asian entity. 


Her “hesitation” to follow 
the point to its logical conclusion 
of working out and participating 
in a “new” security system for 
the region, itis said, was in line 
with India’s past failures in this 
respect. Her illustrious father 
had similarly lost this country’s 
rightful place in South-east Asia 
by his adherence to an “unwork- 
able” policy of shunning any and 
every type of mutual defence com- 
mitments. 


- It would be worthwhile not- 
ing a few relevant facts before 
judging the correctness or other- 
wise of India’s stand on regional 
defence problem. 


The much-talked-of British 
“withdrawal” is a realisation of 
the incompatibility of following 
a stiff domestic economic policy 
with the maintenance of ‘‘armies of 
occupation”’ in distant corners. of 
the earth. It is not an act of 
self-abnegation on the part of 
Britain. At the recent defence 
talks at the initiative of Malay- 
sian Prime Minister Tunku Abdul 
Rehman, Britain has assured her 
massive military presence in the 
region dt a short notice. In fact, 
' she has even promised to give a 
practical demonstration of her 
ability to do so in a joint mano- 
euvre in 1970. Britain has a 
large financial stake in Malaysia 
and Singapore. Therefore, the 
type of “vacuum” feared will not 
be that complete. 


Changed Context 


Besides, she has offered Malay- 
sia and Singapore substantial de- 
fence facilities and surplus equip- 
ment free of cost and also agreed 
to provide training and specia- 
list personnel on loan whenever 
necessary. 


Yet, the change in the situa- 
tion after the British ‘“withdra- 
wal” need not be overlooked. The 
governments of South Asia like 
Malaysia and Singapore, which 
have neither the military capabi- 
lity nor the resources to face up 
to -foreign aggression, had felt 
secure in British presence,in the 
background of the  belligerent 
- posture of China particularly 
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after her attaining nuclear status. 
However, the fear of à “vacuum” 


has been aggravated by the im-' 


minence .of a US debacle in 
Vietnam. : 

The realisation of the approach- 
ing debacle has also brought 
home to the US the need for 
securing a foothold in some place 
in South-east Asia other than 
Vietnam if she were to continue 
her presence in the region. The 
US wanted to turn Britain's dis- 
ability to her advantage. The 
demand for filling the "vacuum" 
after British withdrawal was, thus, 
assiduously fostered. Close on 
the heels of the announcement 
of withdrawal by Mr Wilson in 
January, the United States came 
out with the statement that it was 
absolutely necessary to fil the 
“vacuum”, alluding to a possible 
Chinese take-over as the alterna- 
tive. 

Peking's reaction to the 
London announcement and 
Washington statement followed 
the usual pattern—they were des- 
cribed as a cunning manoeuvre 
and a fresh “provocation of 
Anglo-American imperialism”. 
But in Malaysia, Singapore and 
several other countries of South- 
east Asia, the question was of 
national security and how to pro- 
vide it in the changed context. 


Extra-Sp2cial Inter»st . ~ 


It was then that the Tunku ' 


became active in forging a con- 
sensus in favour of a collective 
defence system for the region. 
The task was made somewhat 
easier by the end of the confron- 
tation by Indonesia. The Ma- 
layasian Premier paid a personal 
visit to the Indonesia capital to 
ratify the agreement on mutual 
friendship and cooperation. An 
important outcome of this visit 
was a joint declaration recognis- 
ing the primary responsibility of 
the countries of South-east Asia 
for the security of the region. 

This move appeared to have 
solved the problem. But the 
developments in Vietnam, despite 
the Paris peace talks, pointed 
towards a much bigger conflagra- 
tion in the Indo-Chinese penin- 
sula that might engulf the entire 
region. Concern in the coun- 
tries of the region’ could not -be 
hidden. 


Itis in this context that the - 
extra-special interest of Washing- 
ton to fill the “vacuum” has to be 
considered. The propaganda 
about the threat of Chinese 
expansionism in case of US with- 
drawal from Vietnam was put on. 
a high key, not forgetting to 
work up the genuine fears about 
infiltration and subversive activi- 
ties by Peking. China’s abandon- 
ment of the policy of peaceful 
coexistence and good-neighbour- 
ly relations, also made its weigh- 
ty contribution to rousing such 
apprehensions, The result was- 
the rush in several conntries of 
South-east Asia to seek military’ 
assistance from quarters outside 
the region, with a dimishing faith 
on a collective security system 
even. | 


A Close Look At Peking 


The Chinese threat appears to 
be the main danger to these coun- 
tries, some of which is genuinely 
felt, and the rest comes because 
of accepting Washington propa- 
ganda without much scrutiny, 
Malaysia fears the revival of Com- _ 
munist insurgency which it had . 
been able to suppress in the past 
with British help. Thailand is 
already seething with discontent 
and there have been repeated 
flare-ups. against the oppressive 
dictatorial regime in Bangkok. < 
Indonesia’s General Suharto is 
single-mindedly crushing any 
discontent in the country by 
branding it Chinese Communist 
inspired. 

But a closer look at Pekings 
actions in the past few years, 
particularly after the outbreak of 
the Vietnam war, ‘will show that 
China is more interested in 
limiting her activities against the 
countries of the region to infiltra- 
tion and political pressure, than ` 
mount a massive aggressive 
action. This line of Chinese 
tactics is allthe more likely be- 
cause of her present difficulties 
at home, limited industrial and 
military potential, dnd the ever- 
growing isolation abroad. 

According to a report which 
leaked out in February last, Mao 
Tse-tung had told President Ho 
Chi Minh that decisive Chinese 
military action against US inter- 
vention in Vietnam could mature 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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. no faith in the democratic process. 


Republican Constitution in the Struggle for Socialism 
E. M. S. NAMBOODIRIPAD. 


W* are proud of our Republican Constitution. We 
consider its adoption by the Constituent As- 
sembly to be a memorable event in the history of our 
country. That event put an end to the decades of 
foreiga domination as well as several centuries of 
caste-ridden, conservative, socio-cultural set-up; it 
inscribed on our banner the inspiring slogans of poli- 
tical liberty, parliamentary democracy, anend to all 
forms of social inequality, and all-round progress. 

2. It is therefore , understandable that anybody 
who shows disrespect to, or decries, our Constitu- 
tion is not popular among our people. Critics of the 
Constitution are faced with questions like: if you 
see defects and inadequacies in the Constitution, why 
can you nottry to remove them through the pro- 
cesses and methods laid down in the Constitution it- 
self? Why do you decry and show disrespect to 
that very Constitution which has given you the right 
to criticise and try to change it? Do you not see that, 
having adopted a Republican democratic Constitu- 
tion, our national leadership has gone forward to 
adopt the programme of establishing a siocialist so- 
ciety and to this end evolved the system of planned 
development of our economy? Is it not therefore 
the task of those who are interested in further carry- 
ing forward the gains secured when the Republican 
Constitution was adopted by using this very demo- 
cratic Republican Constitution to make it an instru- 
ment of building socialism? 

3. These questions are particularly addressed to 

those of us who believe in the ideology of Marxism- 
Leninism. We are supposed to be people who have 
Loyalty to the 
basic tenets of Marxism-Leninism is supposed to be 
i nconsistent with loyalty to the principles and pro- 
cesses of parliamentary democracy. It is therefore 
with a sense of gratitude that I am taking this oppor- 
tunity to explain our attitude to the Republican 
Constitution of India; how we propose to work with- 
in its framework in order to bring about those 
fundamental socio-economic changes that we are 
striving to bring about. 

4. Let me, at the very outset, make it clear that 
Marxism-Leninism does not take-a rigid or dogma- 
tic stand on the particular mode of bringing ahout 
social transformations. No method is excluded, nor 
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is anylaid down as the one and only acceptable 
method. The only criterion on which  Marxism- 
Leninism bases itself when it selects a particular 
method for bringing about social transformations is 
whether it will serve the purpose. If there are. more 
than one method out of which a choice can be made, 
Marxism-Leninism would consider which will yield 
results more quickly and less painfully. That was why 
Marx and Engels who were of the view that State 
power will have to be seized through the use of force 
(“force is the midwife of the new society"), neverthe- 
less thought it necessary to draw attention to the 
possibility that England with its predominantly work- 
ing class population, its growing organisation of the 
working class and with its system of parliamentary 
democracy might be able to pass over from capita- 
lism to socialism through peaceful means. Several 
years after this Lenin, their loyal disciple who con- 
sistently applied their theory of revolution pointed 
out that, while the possibility of peaceful transfor- 
mation in England did undoubtedly exist in the 
days of Marx and Engels, it ceased to exist after the 


' transformation of early (“free”) capitalism into mono- 


poly-capitalism. That was again why the Marxists- 
Leninists of the world did in 1957 and 1960 envi- 
sage the possibility of relatively peaceful transforma- 
tions in several countries since imperialism has got 
weakened on a world-scale and since indigenous capi- 
talism in individual countries is not so powerful as 
before. These changes in approach to the possibi- 
lity or otherwise of peaceful transformation show 
that the so-called” rigidity" of the Marxists on the 
question of State power isa figment of imagination 
ofsome people. The fact of the matter is that, 
while Marxism-Leninism will not have that pathetic 
faith in the efficacy of the bourgeois parliamentary 
democratic system which was characteristic of social 
democracy, they are not allergic to the system of 
parliamentary democracy, as their enemies accuse 
them of. 

5. Let me now come to the specific question of 
the Republican Constitution of India. On a Marxist- 
Leninist analysis of the circumstances in which that 


. Constitution came to be adopted and the contents of 


that Constitution, the Communist Party of India 
(Marxist) came to the conclusion that its adoption 
does certainly indicate an advance for our people. 
Our programme says “Universal adult franchise and 
Parliament and State Legislatures can serve as 
instruments of the people in their struggle for demo- 
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cracy, for defence of their interests. Although a form 
of class rule of the bourgeoisie, India’s parliamentary 
system also embodies an advance for the people. It 
affords certain opportunities to them to defend their 
interests, intervene in the affairs of the State to a 
certain extent and mobilise them to carry forward 
the struggle for peace, democracy and social pro- 
gress”. (Para. 71) 

6. Our Party is of tbe view that, so long as this 
system continues, it is in the interest of the working 
class and the working people to so utilise the institu- 


/ tions built up on the basis of this Constitution as to 
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-War and what our own Central Congress 


further consolidate and strengthen the struggles of 
the working people for basic social tlansformations. 
That is why the very 7th Congress of the Party which 
adopted the fundamental programme of the Party, 
also adopted a resolution on the (then ensuing) 1965 
mid-term election in Kerala which called for such a 
United Front of the Communists, Socialists and other 
progressive democratic parties, groups and indivi- 
duals as “will give the State a stable Government 
which pursues popular democratic policies". That 
was again why on the eve of the Fourth General 
Election, the Central Committee of the Party in its 
election manifesto, gave the slogans of removing the 
Congress monopoly of power in as many States as 
possible, improving and increasing the strength of 
the democratic opposition and above all ofthe CPI 
(Marxist) in all the States and at the Centre. 

7. While thus considering the adoption ofthe 
Republican Constitution as an advance and utilising 


its provisions for the further strengthening of the - 


working class and democratic movements in the 
country, the Party has no illusion that the working 
class and democratic movements will be permitted 
to use the parliamentary democratic institutions to 
such an extent, and for such alength of time, that 
fundamentalsocial transformations can be carried 
out through the  much-talked-of ‘Parliamentary 
path." The experience of all countries which have 
so far adopted the system of bourgeois parliamentary 
democracy (including the experience ofthe working 
of our own Republican Constitution) makes it clear 
that the ruling classes allow the luxury of parlia- 
mentary democracy only so long as their own class 
interests are not threatened. A study of what hap- 
pened in European countries after the First World 
Govern- 
ment did in those cases where the General Election 
led to the replacing of Congress by another party 
or coalition of parties, enabling them to form non- 
Congress Governments in this or that State exposes 
the hollowness of the democratic pretensions of the 
ruling classes. That is why our Party declared in 
its Programme: 

“The threat to the Parliamentary system and to 


. democracy comes not from the working people and 


the parties which represent their interests. The 
threat comes from the exploiting classes. It is they 
who undermine the parliamentary system both from 
within and without by making it an instrument to 
advance their narrow interests and repress the toiling 
masses. When the people begin to use parliamentary 
institutions for advancing their cause and they fall 
away from the influence of the reactionary, bourge- 
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oisie and landlords, these classes do not hesitate to 
trample underfoot parliamentary democracy as was 
done in Kerala in 1959. When their interests 
demand they do not hesitate to replace parliamen- 
tary democracy by.military dictatorship. It will be 
a serious error and a dangerous illusion to imagine 
that our country is free from all such threats. It is 
of utmost importance that parliamentary and demo- 
cratic institutions are defended in the interest of the 
people against such threats, and that such institu- 
tions are skilfully utilised in combination with extra- 
parliamentary activities". 

8. Let us analyse the structure of power built 
up asperthe provisions of the Constitution. We 
find that the repository of executive power is the 
President of India who not only exercises power 
“either directly or through officérs subordinate to 
him in accordance with this Constitution" (Art 53 
(1). “The suprme command of the Defence Forces 
of the Union shall (also) be vested’ with the Presi- 
dent" (Art 53 (2). The executive power to be exer- 
cised by him has, of course, been technically restrict- 
ed to the field of the ‘Union’; the corresponding 
power in the States is vested in the Governors (Art 
154). In reality, however, the Governor is a nomi- 
nee of the President and holds office during the 
pleasure of the President (Art 155 and 156 (1). The 
President is also the authority who appoints the 
Judges of the High Court of every State (Art 217), 
Another important instrument of administrative 
power (the Public Service Commission of the State 
who makes appointments for all the top and middle 
posts of State Services) is also appointed by the 
Governor (Art 316). Such highly-centralised power 
vested in the President of the Union and ‘his crea- 
tures in the States can very well be so usedas to 
subvert parliamentary democracy behind a facade of 
‘‘Constitutionalism”’. This, as is well known, was 
what happened in several neighbouring countries. 
That it has not happened in India does not mean 
that it will not happen here. It only means that the 
political system in our country has not reached the 
stage of crisis reached elsewhere. ° 

9. Itis, of course, true thatthe executive power 
is to be exercised by the President of the Union and 
by the Governors of States only ,in their capacities 
as Constitutional heads of States. The President of 
the Union shall exercise his functions only with the 
aid and advice of the Council of Ministers (Art 74(1); 
the Governors of States also likewise exercised their: 
functions with the aid and advice of his Council of 
Ministers (Art 163). The Union and State Councils 
of Ministers in their turn do under the established 
convention of parliamentary democracy, hold office 
only so long as they have the confidence of the 
Parliament and the State Legislatures respectively. 
The Constitution, however, provides that they hold 
office during the “pleasure” of the President and 
Governor respectively (Articles 75 (2) and 164 (1). 
Neither the President nor the Governor is, under 
normal circumstances, expected to have his *'plea- 
sure" in a way different from the fact of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers having the confidence of the Parlia- 
ment and State Legislature respectively. But in 
abnormal times, when the political system has reach- 
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ed a stage of crisis, there can very well be a conflict 
between the “pleasure” of the Constitutional head 
and the confidence of the Parliament or the State 
Legislature respectively. 

10. Although vested with extensive despotic 
powers, it may be said, the President „is 2lected, the 
electoral college consisting of elected members of 
both Houses of Parliament and the elected members 
of the Legislative Assemblies of the State (Art 54). 
He is also liable under certain conditions to be 
impeached for violation of the Constitution by either 


Houses of Parliament (Art 61). This right of the 


Parliament to punish the President, however, can be 
negated because, unlike in several other countries 
having the parliamentary democratic system, our 
members of Parliament have no immunity from 
arrest and detention. Whenever there is a political 
crisis—and it is only in times when there are crises 
that the Constitution breaks down—sufficient num- 
ber of members of Parliament can be put behind the 
bars. That this is nota figment of the imagination 
but can very well become a reality can be seen from 
two facts. Firstly, several members of Parliament 
were detained without trial under the Defence of 
Secondly, 29 
members of the State Legislature elected in Kerala 
in the 1965 midterm election, belonging to the 
Party that came out as the biggest single party, was 
used by the Governor of that State toreport to the 
President that no party is in a position to form a 
Government; this led to the dissolution of the Legis- 
lature even before the elected members took their 
oath of office. If this could be done to a sufficient 
number of members of a State Legislature in a time 
of crisis for this particular State, how can it be 
assumed that it will not happen at the Centre when 
the Centre itself is faced with a similar crisis ? 

]1. Crucial to the discussion of the democratic 
character of the Republican Constitution, the 
guarantees that it provides for the peaceful transi- 
tion from a socio-economic system based on land- 
lord-capitalist exploitation to a socialist system, is 
the way in which our political system is enveloped 
bya growing crisis. That such a crisis is, in fact, 
developing willnot be denied by any oneat least 
after the Fourth General Election. The crisis had, in 
reality, started developing as early as in 1952. In 
three States, the Congress was reduced to a minority 


in the respective State Legislatures in 1952, The 


Central Government and the Party thatleads it how- 
ever used the institutions of the Rajpramukh and the 
Governor in those States to prevent the formation 
of non-Corigress Governments. That situation was 
changed slightly in favour of the Congress in subse- 
quent years. But still the Congress could not pre- 
vent the formation ofa non-Congress Government 
in Kerala in 1957. Here again, the executive power 
vested in the President was used in order to dismiss 
that non-Congress Government, It was only after 
the Third General Election that the Congress could 


‘form its own Government not only at the Centre but 


in all the States. This, however, was followed by 
the Fourth General Election when there was a veri- 
table landslide against the Congress. Once again, 
therefore, the party in power at the Centre used its 
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authority to get as many non-Congress Governments 
as possible dismissed. The method adopted for this 
in West Bengal was denounced by such an august 
body as the All-India Speakers' conference, presided 
over by the Speaker of the Lok Sabha. 

12. Seen against this background, the growing 
crisis of confidence in the leadership of the Central 
Government; the unconcealed intrigues resorted to 
by various groups within the ruling party, raise the 
omnious question; what will happen to the Centre 
if and when a group of Congress M.Ps. defect to the 
Opposition as happened in Haryana, Uttar Pradesh 
and Madhya Pradesh in March and April 1967 ? 
Again, supposing that in the Fifth General Election 
the Congress is reduced to a minority in Parliament, 
is it unimaginable that what was done in 1952, in 
1957-59 and 1967-68 in those States where the Con- 
gress was reduced to a minority in the Legislature 
will not be done at the Centre ? If that happens to 
the Centre, will that be very far from a fulfledged 
military dictatorship ? 

13. If we are to have the proper understanding 
of the essence of the crisis, the political aspects of 
which were briefly outlined above, we should go a 
little deeper into the socia-economic factors leading 
tothis crisis. For, only a superficial observer of the 
political scene in our country can look upon these 
manifestations of the political crisis as passing pheno- 
mena. Any objective, truthful study of the situa- 
tion will reveal that the political crisis is a manifes- 
tation of the deep gulf that separates the expecta- 
tions of the people when the country attained inde- 
pendence and their experience of what actually hap- 
pened in the post-independence years. The Pre- 
amble of the Constitution which gave expression to 
the solemn resolve of the Constitution-framers to 
secure to all Indian citizens *'(a) justice, social, eco- 
nomic and political; (b) liberty of thought, expres- 
sion, belief, faith and worship; (c) equality of status 
and opportunity'' is an expression of the expectations 
with which the people welcomed the Republican 
Constitution of India. The Fundamental Rights em- 
bodied in Part III and the Directive Principles of 
State Policy laid down in Part IV of the Constitution 
also give expression to these expectations of the peo- 
ple. These aré undoubtedly noble declarations. 
They inspire every Indian citizen with the idea that 
he or she belongs to a country which is determined 
to take its place among the most advanced freedom- 
loving and democratic countries in the world. 

14. As opposed to this however is the living ex- 
perience of the people. Everyone of the fundamen- 
tal rights inscribed on the banner of the Republic is 
violated—except of course the right to property. Not 
the property of the small and medium-size cultivator 
or artisan who is steadily being pauperised, and 
thrown into the ranks of the unemployed and employ- 
ment-seeking millions. It is the right to property of the 
big landlords and of the growing sections of monopoly 
capitalists that is protected and in protecting which 
the Government attacks the mass of the working 
people. The result is that the people are getting 
rapidly disillusioned and are therefore losing faith in 
the Congress and its declaration of building a new 
India on the foundations of democratic socialism. 
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It is this loss of faithin the Congress that is reflected 
in the waning prestige and power of the Congress—a 
process which cannot be reversed, but will, on the 
other hand, grow from year to year unless the basic 
policies are changed. 

15. Nobody disputes the wide gulf between the 
expectations with which the people greeted the at- 
tainment of Independence in 1947 and their subse- 
quent experience. It is recognised even by the 
leaders of the ruling Party who blame it on the fact 
that the correct policies laid down by them have not 
been properly implemented. Opposition parties, on 
the other hand, point out that the policies themsel- 
ves are wrong. Among the opposition parties 
themselves, there are two schools of thought; one, 
which may be called Left Opposition, is of the 
opinion that the policies are calculated to serve the 
interests of landlords and capitalists and opposed to 
the interests of the working people. The second 
consists of Parties of the Right Opposition who 
think that the ruling party is adopting policies which 
are too radical, too socialistic and doctrinaire. Both 
sections of the Opposition, however, plead for a 
radical change of policies. According to them, 
change of policies is the only way in which the grow- 
ing discontent of the people can be removed and, the 
country march along the path of progress. 

16. There are, at the same time, some—our Party 
is one of them-——who hold the view that neither the 
inadequate implementation of accepted policies (con- 
ceded by the ruling Party) nor the incorrect policies 
(pointed out by the Opposition) fully explain the 
divergence between the people's early expecta- 
tions and their subsequent experience. According 
to us, this is inherent in the very State 
structure built up under the Constitution. Even the 
most radical reversal of the policies—the adoption of 
the most progressive, anti-imperialist, anti-feudal 
and anti-monoply policies—would not help the so- 
lution of the problem unless itis accompanied by a 
fundamental recasting of the State structure built 
under the Constitution. As a matter of fact, the 
very process of laying down and implementing radi- 
cal progressive policies would be thwarted by the 
various checks built into the framework of the Cons- 
titution. Recall the fate of the various land reform 
measures which the Congress Governments had to 
push through the various Legislatures. These are 
not radical, not to speak of revolutionary, measures, 
They fallfar short of even the measures introduced 
by the American. Occupation Regime in Japan. Yet, 
within a year of the coming into force of our Cons- 
titution, the Parliament had to amend a section of 
Article 31 in order to give protection to certain land 
reform legislations (Art 31 A). This amendment had 
to be followed by other amendments to the Consti- 
tution, all of which were calculated to facilitate the 
implementation of various agrarian . reform legisla- 
tions. This process has at last reached a stage when 
the legality and constitutionality of this process of 
amending Part III of the Constitution in order to 
facilitate progressive legislation has been questioned; 
the well-known majority judgement of the Supreme 
Court, headed by former Chief Justice Subba Rao, 
rejects the.right of Parliament to get such amending 
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legislations pushed through. If thisis the fate of 
legislative measures which can in no way be consi- 
dered radicalor revolutionary, itis obvious that the 
radical policies advocated by the parties of the Left 
Opposition would meet with still more serious 
obstacles builf into the, Constitution. 

17. Compare, for instance, Part III and Part 
IV of the Constitution: The former deals with 
Fundamental Rights while the latter relates to what 


, are called Directive Principles of State policy. It is 


in the latter that the essentials of what is known as 
the concept of welfare State are spelt out. One 
article included in that Part commits the States to 
“strive to promote the welfare of the people 
by securing and protecting as effectively as it maya 
social order in which justice, social, economic and 
political, shall inform all the institutions]of the natio- 
nal life" (Art 38). Still another Article directs the 
State to see that “the ownership and-control of the 
material resources of the community are so distri- 
buted as best to subserve the common good” (Art 39 
(b); that “the operation of the economic system 
does not result in the concentration of wealth and 
means of production to the common detriment" 


"(Art 39 (c); there is equal pay for equal work for . 
both men and women” (Art 39(d) and so on. 


Among the other rights of the people which the 
State has been directed to ‘‘make-. effective provision 
for" are "securing the right to work, to education 
and to public assistance in cases of unemployment, 
old age, sickness and disablement” (Art 41); ‘just 
and humane conditions of work and for maternity 
relief’ (Art 42) ; “a living wage, conditions of work 
ensuring a decent standard of life and full enjoyment 
and leisure and social and cultural opportunites” 
(Art 43) and so on. These undoubtedly express the 
hopes and expectations with which our people 
greeted the new independent India. Before laying 
down these Directive Principles of State policy, 
however, the Constitution-makers make it clear 
that “the provisions contained in this Part shall 
not be enforceable by any court” (Art 37). They 
have thus been reduced to noble declarations with 
no sanction behind them. 

18. As opposed to thisis Part III on Funda- 
mental Rights which are enforceable by the Judici- 
ary. Art 32 lays down the procedure for moving 
the Supreme Court and, the court examining the 
cases of violation of Fundamental Rights. It is 
very significant that the most crucial right embodied 
in this Part of the Constitutionis the Right to 
Property. It was in relation to this that several 
cases came before the Supreme Court which gave 
its judgement against the very moderate social re- 
form measures introduced by the Congress Govern- 
ment. 
known Subba Rao judgement came to the conclusion 
that even Parliament has no right to so alter the 
Fundamental Rights provisions in the Constitution 
as to take away the Right to Property. It is 
obvious that, so long as this provision continues to 
remain in the Constitution, the courts will strike 
down each and every radical legislation, It is also 
obvious that, so longas the Subba Rao judgement 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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It is again in relation to this that the well- 
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Vindhyas of Ignorance Must Be Crossed 
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remember a conversation I had some years ago 

with a student of History of a North Indian 
University. The talk somehow drifted to Indian lite- 
ratures and then to poetry in the Indian languages. 
He asserted that great poetry was to be found only 
in Sanskrit, Hindi, Urdu and in the Bengali of Tagore. 

“The Madrasis may be good stenographers’’, 
he said, "but poetry is not in their line."  - 

] asked him if he had heard of the poet Subra- 
maniam Bharati. He hadn't. 

I asked him if he had heard of Vallathol. He 
vaguely remembered that Vallathol had something 
to do with “some sort of Madrasi dancing.” 

I asked him if he knew of a world-famous novel 
called Chhemeen by a writer named Thakazhi. He 
said he had not heard of it. 

He went on to confess that he had never heard 
of any great novel or poetry written in the “Madrasi”’ 
language. l 


“Madrasis’’ Speak Madrasi! 


I told him there was no such language as ‘‘Mad- 
rasi'. 

He asked me: “What do you mean? After all, 
what language do they speak in Madras presidency 
if it is not Madrasi’’? (It was before the formation 
of Andhra and Kerala states). 

I took the liberty of informing him that the major 
languages spoken in the South were Tamil, Telugu, 
Malayalam and Kanarese. . 

That, he admitted, was news to him. He had 
always imagined the "Madrasis"' all spoke “Madrasi”’. 

This was some years ago but the situation is not 
very different even today. 

This graduate was not.more ignorant about 
South India than most North Indians are. The majo- 
rity of people in UP and Punjab not only do not 
know that there is no such language as '"Madrasi"' 
but they have an undisguised superiority complex 
where South India is concerned. The Vindhyas, they 
seem to feel, constitute the frontiers of Aryan culture 
and civiiization— beyond lies the benighted land of 
the Dark Dravidians! I am not sure about the 
origin of this attitude towards the South—it might 


be as old as the Aryan invasion or as recent as the 
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establishment of the Indian Capital in Delhi, and the 
consequent concentration of political prestige and 
power in North India. It is, however, but one aspect 


of the widespread ignorance about the culture of 
our own country. 


Shakespeare and Kalidasa 


Thanks to English education, even the average 
Indian intellectual knows little about indigenous 
arts and literatures. Strangely enough, he knows 
more about Shakespeare than Kalidasa, more about 
Tennyson than about Tulsidas, more about the 
French impressionists than the painters of Ajanta, 
more about Epstein than about the sculptures of 
Ellora, more about Waltz and Tango than about - 
Kathakali and Bharata Natyam. 

Thousands of highly educated North Indians do 
not know the first thing about Kathakali or Bharata 
Natyam, about Bharati or Vallathol, about the 
temple architecture of Madura and Mahabalipuram, 
about M.S. Subbalakshmi or Rukmini Arundale. 
They have no idea whatever that a rich literature— 
both classical and modern—exists in both Tamil 
and Telugu, that there is a vigorous short story tra- 
dition in Malayalam, that the most popular literary 
magazines with the largest circulation of all the jour- 
nals in the Indian languages are published in Tamil, 
that dynamic and revolutionary plays and poetry 
are being written in Telugu and Malayalam. They 
don't know that the South Indian's taste for classi- 
cal music is so developed that a single concert of 
M. S. Subbalakshmi can bring in half a lakh of rupees 
and that the great-hearted artiste can give it all away 
to a charity! They don't know that in the South 
almost everyone is familiar with classical music and 
classical dancing. They don't know that thc signi- 
ficant social plays are performed in Malayalam by 
Thopil Bhasi and K. P. A. C. And when I tell them 
that in the matter of art appreciation the average 
South Indian is far more cultured than his North 
Indian brother, they refuse to believe me. 


Insular South Indians 


Ás for the South Indians, on their part many of 
them, too, are insular and complacent and perhaps, 
as ignorant about the North. I am quite sure tens 
of thousands of educated South Indians have not 
heard of Ghalib and Iqbal, Mohan Singh and Am- 
rita Pritam, Premchand and Sumitranandan Panth, 
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Josh and Krishenchander, Ismat Chughtai and Rajin- 
der Singh Bedi. In the Universities of Moscow and 
Leningrad and even in American Universities you 


can meet boys and girls who are studying the Punjabi . 


language and literature. But you will not find a 
student of Punjabi language in the University of 
Madras. Many South Indians don't even seem to 
be aware that there is a rich literature in Punjabi. 
I say this, however, not as complaint or criticism 
but only to emphasize the need for wider, more inti- 
mate cultural contacts, between the North and the 
South. 

We have now many organizations dedicated to 
the laudable .purpose of international cultural 
contacts for instance, -Indo-Soviet Cultural Society 
and the Indo-Arab Friendship Association. Surely 
we also need a movement to foster cultural contacts 
and understanding between the different linguistic 
` and cultural regions of India. What about a South- 

North Cultural Society? 

The North-South alienation was understandable 
in the dim past when the Vindhyas were a formidable 
barrier. The roads and railways brought the North 
and the South together and out of the freedom strug- 
gle evolved political cohesion which was symbolised 

.in the persons of the South Indian Rajagopalachari 

and the North Indian Nehru,.as the first Governor 
General and Prime Minister of free India. The planes 
now fly over the Vindhyas: One can leave Delhi 
after morning tea and have breakfast in Madras! 
The new economic life is creating more South-North 
contacts. "There are hundreds of South Indians 
working on the Bhakra Nangal dam project in the 
Punjab, even as Punjabiscan be found living and 
working as far South as Trivandrum. 

But, culturally, the Vidhyas remain, they are 
- more than a physical barrier. From both the sides 
we have to cross the Vindhyas of isolation and com- 

placency, of ignorance and prejudice. The North 
and South must get acquainted. 
“All Folk are My Friends”! l 

“Within the four seas, all men are brothers” 
proclaimed the ancient wisdom of China, but the 
same ideal has been expressed better in the two- 
thousand-year -old Tamil proverb Yadoom Oore 
Yavaroom Ke-lir—The world is my village and all 
folk are my friends! 

It is a sign of the times in which we live that many 
of us, living in different parts of India, have chosen 
to forget the broad humanistic principles of our 
ancient cultures, and only retained the external sym- 
bols that divide man from man. No one can point 
the finger of accusation at another—let him cast 
the first stone who has not sinned himself—here all 
are tainted with the mark of Cain—and the blood 
that drips from my hands is the blood of my brother. 
The Punjabis have disowned the message of love of 
Waris Shah’s Heer; the Sikhs have ignored the tole- 
rant faith of the great Guru Nanak; the Muslims 
have turned their face away from the humanism 
and universality of Islam; the Pandits of Varanasi 

have forgotten the gentle philosophy of Kabir; who 
responds to the beauty and grace of Tagore’s poetry 


in Bengal?; the noble and divine abhangas of Tuka- ~ 


ram sound hollow in Maharashtra; the lofty idealism 
of Meghani’s poetry is wasted in Gujarat...... E 
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I can go on and on, but the point I wish to make . 
is that everywhere the voice of truth, the voice of 
love, the voice of Humanity, is drowned in the roar 
of the fanatical demagogue. Is it any wonder that in 
Tamilnad, too—in the homeland of the great Tamil 
language and literature, and Tamil culture—where 
the faith and devotion of man has raised lofty monu- 
ments to God which are the shrines visited by the 
devout from every part of the country—Yadoom 
Oore Yavaroom Ke-lir should remain a mere slogan— 
a phrase to be emblazoned on postage-stamps— 
while thoughtless words of demagogues and reck- 
less deeds of youthful firebrands, with a narrow 
conception of love for their language, should negate 
the very essence of the universál truth implicit in 
this exquisite expression of man's kinship with man. 


Gautama and Sankara 


This concept of kinship—these ties of humanity 
and brotherhood—that unite the Indian family as a 
part of the human family are no mere empty senti- 
mentality and airy philosophizing. ; 

There is a deep, earthy base for the ultimate ideal - 
of human brotherhood, as there is a-deep and earthy 
base for the idea of Indian unity. It has been vari- 
ougly expressed, at different times in our long history. . 
It was expressed by the great soul of Gautam the 
Buddha whose very wandering footsteps—and 
the wandering footsteps of his disciples—traced 
the universal dimensions of the Indian spirit, which 
could not be confined within the narrow borders 
of kingdoms and provinces. l 

It was again emphasized by the Sankara—that 
strangely gifted young man from the extreme South— 
whose vision could encompass the Char Dham—— 
the four holy places—only one of them in the 
South at Rameswaram, the other in the extreme 
North at Badrinath amidst the snow-bound Hima- 
layas, one in the east at Jagannath Puri, and the 
fourth on the West coast at Dwarka. Who will ef- 
face from our racial memory, the footprints of the 
Buddha and the Sankara who criss-crossed the coun- 
try from end to end, regardless of the frontiers of. 
kingdoms and empires, using not only Sanskrit, but 
all the advanced languages, and the proletarian Pra- 
krit dialects, to spread the gospel of Truth. 


Three Simple Words 


, But, to my mind, this idea is expressed in three 
simple words which epitomize the fundamentals of 
human existence—these are the very foundations 
of the edifice of Indian unity. These three words 
are common, or have become common, to all the 
languages of India. They are: | 

Anna—or Annam—denoting ‘food, sustenance, 
the daily bread for which men must toil— 

_ Soundarya—or Sundaram—denoting Beauty, in 
Life as in Art, the search for which has given birth 
to all the different theories of Art and Aesthetics— 
The third word is Ingilab—Kranti—Revolution— 
thé right of human beings to drastically change the 
existing political, social or economic order. It is 
an Arabic word.in its origin, but with the addition 
of a Persian phrase—Zindabad—INQILAB ZIN- 
DABAD—Long Live Revolution!—when it was 
uttered by the revolutionary and martyr, Bhagat 
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Singh, it was echoed from one end of the country 
to the other. Since then it has been the battle-cry 
of our freedom movement, and of the class struggle 
for the rights of the toiling masses for bread and for 
dignity. Inqilab Zindabad—the *very reiteration of 
the phrase sends a tingle of revolutionary excitement 
down our spines. 

Three words — Anna — Soundarya — Ingilab— 
Bread, Beauty and Revolution—not only three words 
but three concepts-—three fundamentals of life— 
common to all the different languages and people 
of India and, therefore, a three-fold bond that unites 
the people of India—economically, culturally and 
politically! 

All the struggles of the Indian people, as of other 
people, are the struggles for the fulfilment of these 
three basic human hungers—the hunger of the body 
for bread, three measures of rice, and the economic 
security that it denotes; the hunger of the soul for 
Beauty and Truth and Culture, Literature and the 
Arts; and the collective hunger or urge of the Indian 
ethos to do what Omar Khayyam had already visua- 
lized in a poet's preview of the conspiracy for revo- 
lution: 


Ah, Love! Could thou and I with Fate conspire 
To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire 
Would not we shatter it to  bits—and then 
Re-mould it nearer to the Heart's Desire! 


Challenge of History e 


This, then, is not only an eleventh-century poet's 
challenge to his brother poets and litterateurs and 
artists, but the challenge of Life itself—the challenge 
of History. Who will take up this . challenge but the 
writers and poets, the artists and the intellectuals, 
"the engineers of the human soul" as they 
have been called; for other engineers may build 
mighty: dams and beautiful bridges, but they re- 
construct and repair the human personality, build- 
ing dams of culture and the arts to prevent the 
erosion of the human spirit by floods of fana- 
ticism, jingoism,  unreason and mass hysteria; 
building bridges of understanding between peoples 
and peoples, and between one individual and an- 
other individual, so that nobody has to take his own 
life out of the frustrated feeling that he is an island 
of loneliness and alienation in a cruel and pitiless 
world? Who else but writers and artistes? 

Indian writers and artistes, with their tradition 
of direct participation in the freedom struggle, with 
the tradition of the progressive Writers’ Association 
and the Indian People’s Theatre, don’t have to be 
persuaded that collective action in the interests of the 
people, and literary creation are not incompatible. 


‘ But these days there is among intellectuals and art- 


ists a tendency and a mood of isolation. “Back to 
the Ivory Tower'—that is what many, out of frus- 
tration, are feeling, if not saying. “What can the 
writers do when even the politicians have failed?” 
Many of these are taking refuge in foreign “isms” 
of escape and "coteries" of isolation—you hear of 
existentialism, expressionism, impressionism, New 
poetry, No-Novels, Self-expression of the writer’s 
or artist’s ego and not communication of ideas from 
the writer to the reader, or the artist and the viewer 
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of art. 


To Reveal is to Fight 


But the prophet of existentialism Jean Paul Sartre 
is today at the barricades of Paris defending the 
rights of students and workers. The great New Wave 
film-makers of France are in the forefront of their 
people's battalions. They have abandoned the Can- 
nes Film Festival, got it closed down, and have rush- 
ed to Paris to be with their people. Are we more devo- 
ted to art and aesthetics than Sartre, Goddard and 
Alais Resnais? 

The writer does not necessarily take a gun— 
though sometimes he takes up that, too, to defend 
freedom, as writers from all over the world did in 
Spain. The writer's own domain of work is no less 
important than fighting at the barricades. ‘‘Is it so 
difficult to see,’’ as Sartre puts it, “that the writer is 
a man who has chosen a certain method which we 
may call action by disclosure... The engaged writer 
knows that words are action. He Knows that to re- 
veal is to change and that one can only reveal by 
planning to change. The committed writer has given 
up the dream of giving an impartial picture of society 
and the human condition...... It is in love, in hate, 
in anger, in hope, in despair, that man and the world 
reveal themselves in the truth of literature.’ 


Truth Comes First 


To Sartre’s exhortation to the writers “ro reveal" 
I would add that the writer’s and artist's mission 
should be “to reveal and to heal” 

—to reveal the ugliness, the sordidness, the inequity 
and injustice rampant in the world and by revealing, 
by their “action by exposure”, to change the human 
condition— 

—but also “to heal" the wounds of the human 
spirit, the cancer of hate and the hysteria of fana- 
ticism in the minds of men, the corroding tuber- 
culosis of inertia, fatalism, frustration, and to fill the 
human heart with hope, the human mind with reason, 
and to inspire men to act in unity and in faith, for 
their own redemption and the redemption of their 
people, the people of Tamilnad, of India, and of the 
entire humanity. 

The most ancient Indian definition of ari—it 
also applies to literature—is that it should be Saryam, 
Shivam, Sundaram—Art must be Truthful, Eternal, 
Beautiful! But, remember, Truth comes first —Beauty 
comes last. 
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indian Planning and its Idea of Development 


AY? the profuse verbiage sur- 
rounding the 
pursued by the Indian Five Year 
Plans, one thing stands out quite 
clearly. While few would deny 
that Indian Planning was aimed 
at economic. development, no- 
where have our planners made 
clear their idea of development, 
except vague generalities. Thus 
the content of ‘economic develop- 
ment’ pursued by Indian plan- 
ners has to be inferred from the 
reality of planning experience we 
have accumulated over the past 
eighteen years. EN 

A good deal of writing is 
availble about the theoretical 
basis of Indian plans. These 
writings, in effect, are concerned 
with the mechanism of bringing 
about sustained increments 1n our 
net national product. These 
theoretical bases, popularily 
known a$ models of India's Five 
Year Plans, are exercises aiming 
at finding out the way in which 
macro variables should be mani- 
pulated so that, given tbe cons- 
traints like the time horizon, the 
structural] basis of the economy, 
and socio-political considerations, 
net national product increases at 
the maximum speed. This is the 
broad nature of the Harrod- 
Domar and F'eldman-Mahalano- 
bis type of exercise which 


Indian planners undertook. These : 


models and their later refinements 
in the form of multi-sectoral 
exercises with an increasingly 
finer degree of disaggregation 
embody a particular concept of 
economic development. One 
might safely venture to assume 
that, at least, implicitly Indian 
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objectives ' 
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Planners decided to subscribe to 
this particular notion of economic 
development. 

Whatis this concept of econo- 
mic development ? It isa very 
simple one, indeed. Economic 
development -and economic 
growth are taken as interchange- 
able concepts referring to a state 
of sustained and fairly substantial 
increases in net national product. 
This, it seems, is also the view 
taken by our planners. 

Model builders, it must be 
said in fairness, operate at a high- 
ly abstract level. The essence of 
model building consists in a pro- 
cess of successive abstractions till 
the strategic variables are pinned 
down and their mutual relations 
are established. This is at the 

.theoritical level. The question 
is : could planners dealing with a 
concrete situation, with all its 
complexities, permit themselves of 
similar latitude and attempt such 
a degree of abstraction ? This is 
important. The shortcomings of 
this narrow, statistical view of 
economic development are too 
well known and widely admitted. 

When process of development 
(in the sense of increments in 
national income) is inaugurated, 
not only does national income go 
up, but;many structural changes 
also take place. Some of these 
changes are consciously planned 
and brought about. For example, 
the relative increase in the size of 
the industrial and tertiary sectors 
at the cost of the primary sector, 
the expansion of the heavy and 
basic industries complex, techni- 
cal changes in a number of impor- 
tant lines of productiorf etc. have 
been the ingredient elements of our 
plans. So that along with increases 


' in national income, a number of 


structural changes also take place. 


Ít is unlikely that these processes 


could take place without altering. 


the distribution of economic 
power and wealth in the economy. 
Hence sustained increases in 
national income represent an 
economy inferment at a number 
of fronts and signify an economy 
undergoing. transformation. 

No one can deny that these 
winds of changes have not been 
sweeping accross the Indian 
nation. It is also equally diffi- 
cult to gainsay the stategic role 


that planning has played in bring- _ 


ing about these transformations. 
However, those who dramatise 
the contrast between the stagnant 
Indian economy of the pre-plan 
era and the dynamism-surcharg- 
ed Indian economy of the post- 
planning era could easily go into 
journalistic-propagandistic trance 
about this phenomenon. 

On the other hand, those who 
see the process of development 
against thé background of our 
tremendous potential, still more 
tremendous compulsions of our 
requirements and the worsening 
temporal aspects could easily get 
disheartened and “disillusioned 
with all this fanfare of planning. 


If they also happen to notice the | 


worsening distortions and evapo- 
rating human values entailed by 
the process of development in 
our economy, nothing short ofa 
total scrapping of this apparatus 
and pretence of planning could 
bring back a sense of satisfaction 
to them. A total and complete 
restructuring of the whole affair 
becomes their starting point. 

In both the cases, some impor- 
tant considerations go unnoticed. 
The Fourth Five Year Plan fails 
to enthuse anyone. A stage has 
come when planning does not 
seem to open any new vista. 


MAINSTREAM 


"is an accent of stability. 


Apart from repeating the same ` 


old story about a promised 5 to 6 
percent rate of growth (which 
invariably falls short in reality) 
some increase in social services 
and employment (which only 
underlines the unfilled gap) what 
the Fourth Plan has to promise 
Prof 
Gadgil has made out a “‘progres- 
sive" case for stability by argu- 
ing that even growth prospects 
are threatened without stability. 
This undoubtedly valid argument, 
one suspects, has acquired its 
appeal owing to the fiasco that 
the Third Plan was and the way 
the consequent instability gave a 
big jolt to the fabric of the status 
quo. So the present scene is 
such. that planning appears to 
people as a dull ritual, a fading 
fancy of crystal-gazing techno- 
cracy. 


No Alternative Approaches 


No fresh initiative, no new 
formulation, no challenging fer- 
vour is in sight. The debate 
about planning has started look- 
ing frivolous and futile. Only a 
total acceptance or total rejection 
is in view. In both the cases, 
it is ignored that tremendous 
things are at stake. The very 
survival asa healthy nation is in 
question. 

I suggest that a very signifi- 
cant factor responsible for this 
state of affairs is the non-avail- 
ability of concrete, theoretically 
sound, alternative approaches. 
The Left, giving a high priority 
to these questions, is not present- 
ing people with any alternative 
approaches, They challenge and 
deride the outcome of present 


planning, they quite effectively 
- demonstrate 


the hollowness of 
this plan-approach, but they do 
not venture to spell out how it 
could be replaced by something 
new and what that new could be. 

One of the things that went 
wrong with the current style of 
planning is its understanding of 
the notion of development. As 
mentioned, the concept of deve- 
lopment underlying the '*models 
of growth" was, at-least tacitly 
accepted by our planners. An 
admittedly partial, incomplete and 
inadequate concept of economic 
development which was accepted 
by the theorists of the models 
primarily for analytical conve- 
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nience, is rather strangely and 
unfortunately accepted by our 
planners for practical policy 
purposes. 

The plans do mention a num- 
ber of other objectives besides a 
targetrate of growth of national 
income. Important among these 
are objectives relating to the rela- 


. tive priorities of the different sec- 


tors and employment targets. 
There is also inserted an objec- 
tive regarding prevention of con- 
centration of economic power and 
wealth. Attempts ` aimed at 
reducing the inequalities of in- 
come and wealth are promised. 
Now, setting these objectives 
besides a target rate of growth of 
national income, does not imply a 
notion of development different 
from the quantitative one of 
national income increments. . 
An improvement in the dis- 
tribution of income and wealth, 
an expansion of job opportunities 
etc. are not taken as indices of 
development. These objectives, 
at their best, represent an attempt 
to give a certain direction to the 
changes which would necessarily 
be taking place alongwith increas- 
es in national income. It is the 
primary emphasis given to an 
Increase in total and per capita 
national income which has been 
the corner-stone of development 
policy under the aegis of planning. 


Dual Economy . 


In the context of the situation 
prevailing in India, this concept 
led to some grave consequences. 
Ours is a sort of a dual economy, 
characterised by the co-existence 
of a monetised, organised sector 
along with a non-monetised, un- 
organised sector. It is among the 
first propositions in any text- 
book exposition of national in- 
come that the contribution of the 
non-monetised sector does not get 
adequately and properly repre- 
sented in national income  ac- 
counting. Though planners aim 
atending this quality, the non- 
monetised sector is still fairly ex- 
tensive, In such a context, plan- 
ning aimed at income expansion 
could easily worsen the relative 
position of people ‘in the non- 
monetised sector and they are 
those who are already worse off 
and suffer a number of disabilities. 

Most important of all, in a 
mixed though basically ^ private- 


. dizzier 


enterprise economy, income-ex- 
pansionist planning is bound to 
result in a greater concentration 
of income and wealth. Since the 
concept of development runs in 
terms of income expansion, the 
criteria for choosing between al- 
ternative courses of action get 
biased toward the course of action 
resulting in a greater net increase 
in income. It could easily be 
demonstrated that this need not 
be the socially-optimum course of 
action. In the light of the pro- 
fessed objectives of our planners, 
this approach becomes stil] more 
indefensible. 


Ultimate Test 


The basic rationale of embark- 
ing on a course of development 
planning in India is our abysmal 
poverty. This poverty results, for 
a great mass of our population, 
in a sub-humau standard of liv- 
ing. It is from this debasement 
of human dignity owing to the 
sub-human standards of living in 
our country that the urge for 
vigorous development planning 
arises. Hence the ultimate test 
for judging the worthwhileness of 
our development efforts lic» in 
our ability to ameliorate the 
living standards of these masses. 

With our highly skewed distri- 
bution of income and wealth, the 
standard of living for the any 
higher and upper middle income 
strata is such that even with our 
current plan targets achieving 
hundred percent, it would take 
the masses centuries to approach 
this standard of living. This 
standard of living of the privi- 
leged few is broadly at par with 
the highest of standards prevail- 
ling anywhere in the world. The 
appeal and meaning of develop- 
ment planning for these sections 
would primarily seem to lie in the 
heights of economic 
power and prestige that their "en- 
trepreneurial and professional 
excellence could bring about. 
Eventhe far more modest stan- 
dard of the middle-income groups 
is so high above that ot the 
great mass of the Indian people 
that our planning would not, on 
the best of assumptions, be in a 
position to approach it for gene- 
rations to come. As such, its 
promise fails to warm up these 
major sections of our society to 
come to its defence. In this con- 
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text, the aggregate and average 
income-based development plan- 
ning, which in our institutional 
setting gives more to those who 
happen to have a good deal al- 
ready, could not be considered a 
national enterprise of uplifting 
the masses. The impressive array 
of statistics of the increasing pro- 
duction of different foodcrops, 
cloth, sugar, paper,  footware, 
utensils, .oils, cement, furniture, 
building materials, etc., and ‘a 
wholelot of new items of finer 
and refined consumption, : in this 
context, fail to represent economic 
development, if this process first 
does not create purchasing power 
in the hands of those whose 
standard of living is the lowest: 
Economic development, then, 
should mean an increasingly bet- 
ter standard of living for that 
major section of the population 
which stands in tbe most dire 
need of obtaining all these in- 
' creasesin production. 

An explicit recognition of this 
meaning of economic development 
(an increasingly better standard 
of living for the great mass of un- 
derfed, poorlyclad, ill-housed and 
barely subsisting people and 
within the context of a clearly 
specified time-horizon of planning) 
would imply great many changes 
in the planning theory and prac- 
tice in [ndia. 

No doubt, this is a value-load- 
ed view of the ‘development pro- 


cess, However it would be fool- 
hardy to suggest that the earlier 
concept was a positive, value- 
free category. That too is a value- 
loaded concept, partisan in favour 
of the status quo. : 

It would be misleading tô cons- 
true this view of economic deve- 
lopment to be biased towards 
short-run consumption at the cost 


of investment and long-run consi- ` 


derations. Whatit pleads for is 
not a greater consumption-orien- 
ted economic development, but 
simply a greater concern for the 
betterment of the living conditions 
of the lower strata of society, out 
of whatever aggregate level of 
consumption is decided upon for 
the economy as a whole. Itis all 
for a very high marginal and 
average rate of saving, more ex- 
tensive and higher rate of growth 
of the machine-making and basic 
capital goods industries. 

Nothing is lost by way of 
statistical measureability through 
this change, though the complexi- 
ties of measurement increase. 
Then, this view of development 
does not mean that increase 1n: 
national income is un-important 
and inconsequential. Only that the 
physical composition (the assort- 
ment) of this increased income, 
its destination and relative urgency 
from the point of view of the 
different income-groups that are 
going to absorb this increased 
flow of goods and services, and 


the onés that are going to.do with- 
out these and the impact of these 
choices on the temporal and 
spatial aspects of the development 
process also find pointing placing 
as indices of economic develop- 
ment. p. 
This changein the notion of & 
development, if adopted by our — 
planners would also significantly 
change the planners' criteria in 
decision-making. For example, . 
the long-standing promise of plan- 
ning for providing a national 
minimum of living standard to 
every citizen of the land would 
not stand any dilly-dallying. This 
programme of providing a mini- - 
mum standard of living to the 
people should be placed at the 
very centre of the development 
process, 

The deceptive statistical con- 
cept of per capita income level 
(with its proverbial capacity for 
concealing more than what 


it reveals) must be replaced by a —- 


concrete target about the standard 
oflivingfor the people, and this 
latter should stand at the centre 
of the planning process. The im- 
plications of this change, if con- 
sistently worked out, could affect 
the entire planning perspective. 
A socially-oriented planning for 
development cannot for long 
continue with the gospel of aggre- 
gate output divorced from consi. 
deration of standard of living. fo, 
the major sections of society. 


Whither Nagaland ?—IV 


HE negotiations the Federal 
Naga leaders were conducting 
- with the present leaders of the 
Government of India, will have to 
be resumed, temporarily  sus- 
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pended though they are now. 
Even now they are maintaining 
contact with the GOI. The 
cease-fire agreement, by itself, is 
a relationship that necessitates 
keeping such contacts. 


- 


ments are already in power in 
some States and it 1s not unlikely 
that the Congress will lose its 
monopoly of power at the Centre 
in the next General Election. - 
Some other party or a coalition 


+ 
The previous instalments of On the other hand, uncer- of parties may come to power 


this report appeared in tainty and change markithe poli- at the Centre. The rebel Nagas 
Mainstream, June 1, 8, and tical situation in the country. will then have to conduct nego- 
15, 1968. Some  non-Congress Govern- tiations with the new leader- 
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. shi 


Keeping this possibility in 
view, I posed a question to seve- 
ral Federal Naga leaders: what 
did they expect of a new leader- 
ship that might eventually re- 
place the Congress? What kind 
of demands would they. place 
before the new leaders? Would 


the negotiations with the new- . 


comers be easier or more diffi- 
cult than they were with the 
Congress? Was it not necessary 
to see to it that the successors 
in power were helpful to them 
(the Federal side), or, at least, 
not worse than the Congress 
leaders? The rebel leaders, I 
found, were .not prepared to 
answer these questions. It means 
they have not thought about these 
matters. 

They make no distinction bet- 
ween the people and the Govern- 
ment of India; both are same to 
them. Not that they do not 
know there are many non-Con- 
gress parties i.. India and that 
some of these consider them- 
selves revolutionaries. Perhaps 
they believe that all Indian poli- 
tical parties—whether Congress 
or Swatantra, Socialist or Com- 
munist, Marxist Communist or 
Revolutionary Communist—are 
primarily Indians and [therefore 
so far as the Naga question is 
concerned, they make no dif- 
ference to the Nagas. They seem 
to have taken it for granted that 


they can expect no change of. 


attitude on the part of any Indian 
party towards them. To this, a 
counter-question can be posed: 
are all the Nagas one and the 
same, do not a group of Nagas 
consider themselves Indians 
and are not they running a gov- 
ernment under the Indian Consti- 
tution? The Nagas are not a 
homogenous entity, nor are the 
Indians. - 

And then, there are parties 
and groups in India today who 


' talk of getting out of the country. 


Ihe DMK of the South once 
raised the slogan of secession, 
though it has since given up that 
slogan. Sri Rajagopalachari, the 
Swatantra leader, has gone on 
record that he is prepared to 


` accept the independence of Naga- . 


land. 

The secessionist slogan has 
only one political meaning, name- 
ly, that the constituent States 
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and the nationalities and tribes 
do not feel the glow of Swaraj, 
do not feel themselves masters 
of their own houses under the 
Constitution that has concentra- 
ted power in the hands of the 
Centre. The same is true of the 
Federal Nagas. There should, 
therefore, be a re-examination 
of our Constitution. The big- 
gest and most complicated poli- 
tical question facing us is whether 
national unity can be strengthe- 
ned by further centralization of 
power or through its devolution, 
whether more power should be 
vested in the Centre or whether 
the States should be given more 
autonomy. The question is being 
raised in different quarters and 
in different forms. It affects not 
only the Nagas but the whole 
country. Why should then the 
Nagas look upon it as an exclu- 
sive problem for themselves? 


Two Trends 


There are perhaps two trends 
in India today, represented by 
two sets of leaders. One, [the 
Central or Indian leadership, 
stands for centralization, while 
the other, the rebel Naga leader- 
ship, stands for secession from 
India and sovereignty for each 
nationality or tribe. Local—and 
parochial—movements like 
“Assam for Assamese” or 
"Tamilnad for Tamils’ or 
"Punjab for Punjabis” as well 
as chauvinistic groups like the 
MNF, Shiv Sena or Lachit Sena 
are, in a sense, followers of the 
Nagas, with this difference that 
they are not prepared to go as 
far as the Nagas want to. If, 
however, they do not get what 
they want, or their comparatively 
moderate demands are not 
met in time, extremist elements 
appear who believe. that “the 
Naga path is our path." 

The situation is further ag- 
gravated by the fact that even 
the moderates in the States and 
among the nationalities and trib- 
es have become convinced that 
without resorting to a revolt, 
adequate financial assistance 
cannot be secured from the Cen- 
tre, nor its attention drawn and 
therefore unless there is a group 
of extremists to reinforce their 
demands, they cannot hope to 
get what they are entitled to. 

They point out that because 


of the presence of the rebel Nagas 
the Government of India is spen- 
ding twenty crore rupees in Naga- 
land annually, whereas those who 
have not rebelled get a raw deal. 
In other words, revolt is reward- 
ing. To be sure, such revolts (!) 
are often made not for getting 
independence but for getting 
more money from the Centre, 
although the objectives are con- 
tradictory. If the aim of the 
revolt is to force the Central 
Government to give greater 
financial assistance, then such 
revolts end in greater economic 
dependence on the Centre. Ulti- 
mately this dependence curbs 
their freedom and authority. If 
the States cannot do without 
Central assistance, cannot run 
their developmental activities, 
how do they hope to free them- 
selves from the grip of the Cen- 
tre? Does it make them more 
free or more dependent? 

In this connexion, a signi- 
ficant “small thing” may be men- 
tioned. The Nagas (and all 
newly-awakened tribes) have 
not yet got into the habit of 
saving. Whoever gets whatever 
part of the crores of rupees being 
pumped into Nagaland in which- 
ever way, immediately squanders 
it to satisfy his craze for posh 
living. They are not keeping a 
single paisa in bank or elsewhere. 
All the money is spent for costly 
clothing, good food and wine 
or Western-style furniture. 

On account of the absence of 
saving habit, no private capital 
is accumulating for investment 
in agriculture or industry. With- 
out capital formation how can 
the Nagas achieve self-reliance 
and advance towards industria- 
lization? The modern civilization 
they are eager to adopt will be a 
borrowed. one.  Self-reliance in 
trade and industry is the first 
prerequisite of modern civiliza- 
tion and its economic basis has 
to be built up in one's own coun- 
try. The vicarious modernism 
of the Nagas is too weak to be 
stable and Tasting. 

If the Government of India 
decides to wash its hands of 
Nagaland and stop the annual 
inflow of twenty crore rupees, 
the very next day modernism in 
Nagaland will collapse like a 
punctured balloon. A country 
is built up not on a few schools, 
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colleges or hospitals, but on a 
sound economic basis. 
Nagas boast that if the Govern- 
ment of India stops helping them 
financially, some country or 
other will come forward to assist 
Nagaland. Even if such a thing 
happens that.will not lessen the 
Nagas' dependence: instead of 
India they will be depending on 
some other country. Real in- 
dependence will remain as dis- 
tant a goal as now. 

Such words as separatism, self- 
rule, centralization, decentrali- 
zation, regional - autonomy, 
etc. aré manifestations of the 
simmering political discontent 
in the country. The question 
posed by the Nagas is not an 
exclusively Naga question. The 
discontent is genuine, but its 
intensity varies from region to 
region. When it takes a very 
much aggravated form, it looks 
like a demand for full-fledged 
sovereignty. Comparatively mode- 
rate demands also become 
extremist in some respects when 
extremist methods are adopted. 
Even the most extremist demand 
for complete sovereignty is not 
a demand for total severance of 
relations. 

Relations do exist after the 
States or nationalities have sepa- 
tated. Sometimes these relations 
are strengthened on a new 
basis—the basis of equality 
and recognition of each one’s 
uniqueness. The struggle for 
freedom in the history‘ of civili- 
zation is not the struggle for 
moving away from one another 
‘but of establishing honourable 
relations on a new foundation, 
as can be seen from the fact that 
whereas in the nineteenth cen- 
tury there were only a few truly 
independent countries, there are 
more than a hundred and fifty 
of them today. That does not 
mean that the world -has been 
reduced to a few clusters of in- 
dependent nations isolated from 
one another. Rather, the trend 
is towards an organic unity of all 
the races of mankind. Contra- 
dictions persist but, in the 
very nature of things, they can- 
not exert a centrifugal force. 
Maybe, the contradictions’ and 
strains arise because we cannot 
draw ourselves within our shells, 
as it were, cutting ourselves off 
from our fellow human beings. 
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Some 


To revert to our original 
question: the possibility of a 
change in the Indian leadership 
and the Nagas’ preparation—or 
the lack of it—to meet this new 
situation. A quickwitted Naga 
leader put a counter-question to 
me: Ifa new leadership came at 
the helm of affairs, what would it 
give to the Nagas and what re- 
lation would they like to bave 
with the Nagas? I could not 
answer this question, because, it 
is a deplorable fact that the anti- 
Congress “progressive” parties 
parading “All-India” labels are 
far too busy trying to get into 
power in the States and at the 
Centre to clearly explain their 
policies vis-a-vis the Nagas, Mizos 
and other hill tribes. Maybe, 
they have not at all thought 
about the matter. 


Distant Dream 


On the other hand, aggres- 
sive parties like the Jan Sangh 
with their well-known slogan of 
“Hindu, Hindi, Hindustan” 
want nothing more than subser- 
vience from the non-Hindu tribes 
and communities. Their brand 
of nationalism—with which they 
professedly seek to preserve 
the unity and integrity of India— 
is nothing but the Hindu edition 
of imperialism. They want to 
be the successors-in-power of 
the Pathan, Moghul and British 
rulers. 

So far as the Leftist progres- 
sive parties devoted to the ideals 
of democracy, socialism or com- 
munism are concerned, the time 
has come for them to formulate 


clear, unambiguous policies on’ 


the questions that are agitating 
the Nagas and from the Nagas 
have gripped the minds of all 
tribes inhabiting north-east India. 
A change in Indian leadership 
must not be a replacement of 
one set of leaders by another; 
the new leaders must have a new 
message. As yet it remains a 
distant dream. 
The responsibility, therefore, 
rests on both sides. The Nagas 
will have to cooperate with the 
new leaders and the latter on 
their part will have to develop 
relations of cooperation with 
the Nagas. Through such a 


reciprocity in approach, will it : 


be possible to hammer ouf a 
solution acceptable to all con- 


cerned. Finding a political for- 
mula is not the main task; indeed, 
it may be comparatively easy. 
The really difficult task is to create 
the. psychological climate and 
the urge for mutual understand- 
ing, for a heart-to-heart talk, 
for a free and frank exchange of 
ideas. Throwing formulas at 
each other will not take us any- 
where. 

One should approach the 
Naga and other tribes not with 
the arrogance of civilizing them 
but with humility so as to win 
their help and support because 
without them we cannot progress 
norcan they without us. The 
outlook should be. to resus- 
citate the whole country, to make 
it really independent, by accept- 
ing tħe equal rights of all. A 
backward, poverty-stricken, over- 
populated country such as 
ours can advance only through 
the cooperation and interde- 
pendence of the entire people or 
groups of people making up. the 
nation. 


” The tribal or nationality ques- ` 


tion is not the sole question be- 
fore us. The rot has gone deep 
into our society, our’ economy, 
in administration, in the sphere 


of education and culture. In- 
Justice and oppression stalk 
the land. If nothing short of a 


revolutión can deliver us, let it 
be a revolution for all the tribes, 
all the linguistic groups, all the 
religious communities. Such a 


revolution will infuse a new life 


into us. To look upon it paro- 
chially from the narrow in- 
terest of say, only Nagas or Ben- 
galees will end in a frustrating 
waste of energy. The revolu- 
tionary movement of one will 
be negatived by the counter- 


revolutionary resistance of the 
other. 


——————— — 
Read 
Ássassination Bureau Inc. 
By . 
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BACKGROUND TO SRIKAKULAM 
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Neglect of Tribal People in Andhra 


Ta report on the working of 

the tribal -development 
blocks (TD Blocks) in Andhra 
Pradesh, the first of its kind to 
be published by any State Gov- 
ernment, throws significant light 
on the reasons for the unrest in 
the tribal areas in Srikakulam 
district, where Left Communists 
have been active. 

During the last twenty years 
since Independence, very little 
has been done for these tribal 
people and whatever has been 
done has not even touched the 
fringe of the tribal problem. 
The administration excused itself 
by saying that the territorial 
readjustments on account of 
formation of Andhra State during 


. the First Plan and the Andhra 


Pradesh during the Second Plan 
and the national emergency during 
the Third Plan period prevented 
it from doing much to implement 
the plans intended to ameliorate 
the conditions of the tribal people. 

Despite the organisation of 
Tribal Development Blocks which 
brought 5:31 lakhs out of a 
total tribal population of 13-24 


"lakhs under them and the in- 


jection of more money for their 
development, it is now admitted 
officially that “it is the non- 
tribal who has been benefiting 
more from the programmes”. 
A survey conducted by the Tribal 
Cultural Research and Training 
Institute has revealed that in 
implementing the agricultural pro- 
grammes, the non-tribals,- have 
benefited more in respect of 
certain items; and for other items, 
the share of the non-tribals is 
quite sizable considering the per- 
centage of non-tribal population 
living in tribal development 
blocks". 
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A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


It is this non-tribal living in 
tribal areas that is at the root 
of the present unrest, grabbing 
the tribal land and the benefits 
intended for them., The Andhra 
Chief Minister himself admitted 
in the last session of the State 
Assembly that nearly 40,000 
acres of tribal land, which had 
passed into the hands of non- 
tribals, had to be restored to 
them. According to a socio- 
economic survey, in eight villages 


. of Chintapalli TD block and 


seven villages of Bhadrachalam 
block ‘alone, 40 land alienation 
cases in Chintapalli and 31 in 
Bhadrachalam were detected, in 
which the non-tribals were occu- 
pying tribals’ lands. 

Apart from this, the main 
enemy of the Tribals Govern- 
ment’s own inertia and inepti- 
tude in securing to the tribal the 
protection assured to him under 
twenty-three Acts and Regu- 
lations enacted from time to 
time to safeguard exclusively the 
interests of the Scheduled tribes. 
“It is not that the present legis- 
lation and protection are in- 
adequate” says the report. 

With a Government interested 
only in talking about relief to 
the tribals but acting in a man- 
ner contrary to this, with the 
non-tribals ever ready to exploit 
the illiterate tribals, it should 
be a matter of surprise that the 
Communists have been so 
inactive all these years in areas 
where injustice remains the order 
of the day. 

The Scheduled — area of 
29,683.20 sq. km with a popula- 
tion of 13-24 lakhs of tribals is 
distributed over eight districts of 
the state, covering 4,346 villages. 
The Koyas, Yanadis, Yerukulas 


. and Gonds constitute 52:6 per 
cent of the total tribal population. 


—— 


While Gonds are confined to the 
Telangana area alone, Koyas are 
found in almost all the districts. 
The main occupation of the tri- 
bal people is agriculture, 82-30 
per cent of the Scheduled tribe 
workers are engaged either in 
agriculture or are working as 
agricultural labourers. In some 
blocks, this percentage goes upto 
92:64 and 96-84 per cent. 

Land is the most prized posses- 
sion of the tribal and the main 
source of his subsistence. While 
land has been surveyed and set- 
tled, and pattas were granted in 
the Telangana area, it was not so 
in Andhra, where a feudal type of 
Muttadari system is still in vogue. 
The report says “The pressure on 
land is increasing and the tribal 
people are now keen to acquire 
ownership of land. Restrictions 
are being increasingly imposed 
upon there movements in forest 
areas. A feeling of insecurity of 
tenure is discernible. The aver- 
age per capita holding works out 
to 0°82 acres.... The tribal re- 
present a typical example of agra- 
rian economy with low yield, poor 
earnings and under-employment. 
The yield per acre in the scheduled 
area is not even one-third of the 
average yield in the plains". 

The per capita income of a 
tribal is only Rs 134-82 or less 
than 40 paisa per day as against 
Rs 394 -33 for the State. The aver- 
age consumer expenditure per 
head comes to Rs 141:14 among 
tribals, while the State average is 
Rs 286-84. 

Literacy among the tribes is 
found to be 4-41 per cent as 
against 21-2 percent literacy in 
the whole State. 
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This background underlines 
firstly the need to.tackle the land 
problem; and secondly, the im- 
portance of overcoming the ex- 
treme backwardness of these 
areas and bridging the gulf bet- 
ween the tribal-and plains areas. 

Despite the recognition by the 
Government of the eagerness of 
the tribals to acquire ownership 
of land, this problem received no 
attention at all during the three 
Plan periods. As the report says, 
“development of communica- 
tions, expansion of education and 
medical facilities, setting up of the 


Scheduled Tribes Cooperative 
Finance and Development 
Corporation are the major 
contributions of the three 


Plans". It was more a welfare 
approach than an economic one. 
The result has been that despite 
an expenditure of Rs 5-47 crores 
in fifteen years for developmental 
programmes, the tribals continue 
to co-exist with their ageold 
problems. 


The Report 


It can be well imagined how 
much developmental activity can 
be generated in the blocks ‘after 
spending Rs 2-76 per head per 
year! The Director of the Tribal 
welfare, who prepared the report, 
was cautious enough not to make 
any tallclaims of the "physical 
achievements, but rests content 
with the observation that the per- 
formance of the blocks “created 
a sense of awareness among the 
tribals regarding developmental 
programmes." 

It would be worthwhile exa- 
mining how even this paltry 
amount was spent through the 
instiument of what is euphemis- 
tically called Panchayat Raj or the 
organs of democratic decentrali- 
sation. 

In practice whether from the 
point of giving representation to 
the tribals in the Panchàyat Raj 
institutions, or of rendering bene- 


‘fit to them, the tribals are in- : 


variably looked down upon, and 
every attempt is made to deny 
them their dues. 

It might look more than satis- 
factory when one is told that of the 
634.grams panchayats in the 24 
TD blocks, as many as 473  pan- 
chayats have tribal Sarpanches, 
and 76°26 per cent of the 4015 
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members of Panchayats came from 
Scheduled tribes or that 71-20 
per cent of the members of the 
samitis are from tribal population. 
But these percentages and aver- 
ages are deceptive. Even «he 
report had to concede that "there 
is ample scope and need to im- 
prove the representation of the 


. tribals in the gram  panchayats 


by reserving the office of the 
Sarpanch in such of those pan- 
chayats which have 50 per cent 
of tribal population.” 

Similarly, at the samiti level, 
the report stated that facts and 
figures clearly indicate that ‘‘the 
percentage of scheduled tribe 
population to the total popula- 
tion in the block area has no 
bearing upon the representation 
of tribals in the samitis.’’ On the 
Standing Committees, which are 
the kingpins in samiti administra- 
tion, "there is a tendency among 
the non-tribal members to obtain 
a majority in the-important stand- 
ing committees... The ‘tribals 
are not'allowed to take full ad- 
vantage of their numerical stren-, 
gth.'^ 


Inadequate Representation 


It is a usual phenomenon at 
the samiti level that a relatively 
insignificant and unrecognised 
panchayat President-is installed as 
the President of the samiti by the 
manoeuvres of the non-tribals 
from outside, and he has to de- 
pend precariously on the support 
of the vested interests who use 
him as a tool to achieve their 
ends. The samiti members are 
indifferent towards the business 
of the samiti. Vast majority of 
members of panchayats act as 
passive observers in the meeting. 
The report concludes that the 
Panchayat Raj system was in- 
troduced in tribal areas from out- 
side without adequate preparation? 
The introduction of Panchayat 
Raj and democratic decentralisa- 
tion has in no way improved the 
quality of the programme partly 


because of the inadequate repre- 


sentation of the  tribals in the 
system. 

Having decided to uplift the 
tribals through the samitis, the 
minimum the Government ought 
to have done is to provide them 
with the finances and the where- 


withal with which the local ad- 


.ministrative machinery could un- 


dertake such works. But, the 
report says that according to in- 
formation furnished by 16 TD 
blocks, grants disbursed by the 
State Government under the Act 
were not received by all the blocks 
in a uniform pattern, since giving 
grants to samitis was on the basis 
of population. While population 
basis might be a just procedure in 
advanced areas, this principle goes 

against the interests of sparsely 
populated tribal areas. 


Rank Poverty 


The more the tribals in any 
blocks, the more it was found . 
difficult by panchayats to collect 


. local taxes, in view of their rank 


poverty. It was here that the 
administrative machinery was 
found wanting in sympathy, un- 
derstanding and imagination. 
For instance, as regards assigned 
revenues, six out of 16 TD blocks 
have not received the 25-paisa-per- 
head grant; only two blocks re- 
ceived grants under local cess; 
there are no releases to three 
blocks under the head of educa- 
tion grant. The full cost of main- 
taining the transferred institutions 
is not being provided by the de- 
partments which transferred those 
institutions to the blocks. As 
things stand, it was only a pittance. 
of less than Rs three that was 
spent per head per year and even 
this amount was either not releas- 
ed in time or was not released at 
all. Added to this is the fact that 
large amount of funds lapse— 
it comes to 19 :45 per cent of the 
total pass book balance in all the 
24 Blocks—either due to ineffi- 
ciency, red tape or. bureaucratic 
delays. 

Funds allotted for various 
activities were considered inade- 
quate. “Funds for maintenance 
of primary health centres and 
other departmental. institutions 
are not sufficient... There are 
instances of medical institutions 
functioning without enough pro- 
visions for medicines. In far 
flung areas, the medical: officer 
cannot prescribe medicines and 
ask the patients to purchase them. 
The capacity to purchase also 
does not exist. In eight out of 24 
blocks, the funds released for 
health institutions are inadequate. 
Same is the position with regard 
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to veterinary institutions. Re- 
garding grants for boarding 
houses, the funds were inadequate 
in four blocks. In five blocks, the 
funds were inadequate for seed 
store establishments.” 


Poor Finances 


At the panchayat level, the 
general feature was that despite 
their poverty, the tax collections 
were above 50 per cent in 14 out 
of 24 samiti areas. However, in 
some areas predominantly in- 
habited by Scheduled tribes, tax 
collection was very low. Even 
though .the financial. position of 
gram panchayats on an average 
appears to be satisfactory, the 
block-wise analysis reveals poor 
financial position of gram pan- 
chayats in certain blocks, the 


_ average income of panchayat being 


less than Rs. 500 in nine blocks, 
excluding the government grant. 
The Report observes that "Even 
after implementing all the re- 
commendations made by the 
Santhanam Committee with re- 
gard to improving the resources 
of a Panchayat, the picture will 
not change very much in the 
scheduled areas.” 

A study of the actual imple- 
mentation of development pro- 
grammes, under various heads is 
further revealing. 

Agriculture: By far, this is the 
one programme which attracted 
the tribal farmer more than any 
other programme. But the same 
programmes, same methods and 
techniques introduced in the plains 
areas were mechanically trans- 
planted in the tribal areas, without 
taking into consideration the pecu- 
liar conditions prevalent and the 
backwardness of the tribal. ‘Tt 
mainly concentrates upon rapid 
diffusion of innovations at a pace 
too fast for the tribal to catch up. 


It is not the number of sophistica- - 


ted implements distributed or the 
demonstrations held that can give 
a correct idea of actual improve- 
ment brought about where agri- 
culture still suffers from soil ero- 
sion, obstructing shrubs and 
stumps, meagre irrigation facili- 
ties." Improved seed is neither 
supplied in time nor in adequate 
quantity.. The tribal wants to 
"charm'' the seeds with superna- 
tural power without which he is 
not convinced of getting good 
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yields. This belief is not taken into 
consideration, while giving them 
the seeds. 

“Most of the demonstration 
equipment purchased at a heavy 
cost remains as a show-piece at 
the block headquarters. The few 
demonstrations do not Jeave a 
lasting impression on the tribal 
mind as these sophisticated im- 
plements are beyond the economic 
capacity of the poor tribal. The 
improved implements are intro- 
duced without properly ascer- 
taining the felt needs of the people 
..., Regarding the chemical fertili- 
sers, except a few progressive 
tribal farmers, all the other cul- 
tivators generally sell them away 
to plainsmen.’’ 

Minor Irrigation: The blocks 
do not even maintain an exhaus- 
tive list of irrigation sources to be 
developed and those which re- 
quire restoration. Enough atten- 
tion was not paid to develop- 
ment of minor resources and this 
could be gauged from the fact that 
in six blocks, there was no allot- 
ment at all under this head. No 
irrigation sources were developed 
in two blocks since their inception. 
In 14 blocks, the entire amount 
was not booked for expenditure. 
Often the allotments made do not 
suffice even for maintenance, let 
alone construction of new ones. 
For instance, in Ashwaraopet 
block, allotment of only Rs 
5,149 was made in a year for main- 
taining 392 water sources. 

Animal Husbandry: With vast 
grazing areas in the forests, one 
would expect the conditions of the 
animals better than in the plains. 
But, in fact, they are much more 
emaciated. While extremities in 
seasonal conditions might be one 
factor, another, important factor 
is that cattle from the adjoining 
plains areas are brought in large 
numbers to tribal areas during 
summer for grazing and whatever 


- is left, is not sufficient for the 


animals of the tribals. 
Dismal Failure 


Though arrangements were 
made at the block headquarters 
for treatment o£ animals and the 
VLWSs were given veterinary first- 
'treatment of animals 
is never done systematically”. 
Poverty and ignorance are the 
biggest hindrances in maintaining 


P 


animals properly in these areas. 
The poultry programme isa “dis- 
mal failure’’ since the exotic breed 
has nowhere acclimatised itself. 


Cooperation: The report has 
almost suggested the winding up 
of all the cooperatives in the tribal 
areas and allotment of the amount 
to the Financial Development 
Corporation of the tribals. The 
investment of Rs eight lakhs by 
the four multipurpose projects 
“literally went down the drain”. 
The performance of cooperatives 
is not very encouraging mainly 
because the tribal peasants are 
not creditworthy and are therefore 
denied any loans. In some cases, 
crisis is precipitated by non- 
tribals who take full advantage of 
the illiteracy, poverty and igno- 
rance of the tribals. 


Industries: While a commend- 
able effort was made towards 
development of industries based 
on forest produce, and training 
was imparted to the tribal boys 
in various crafts, it is stated in the 
report that the training program- 
mes are not related to availability 
of local raw material. The training 
is mostly for preparing articles 
which are not in demand in tribal 
areas. The artisans trained are not 
generally given sufficient aid to 
buy the improved tools. Industries 
were carelessly located at places 
where raw materials are not avail- 
able or have to be brought from 
the plains. 


Education: Literacy among 
Scheduled tribes is 4-41 per cent, 
and their percentage to the total 
literates of the general population 
is only 0-77. Of the total school- 
age children of 95,193, as many 
as 61,504 were “enrolled”? in 
schools; but “the attendance is 
very poor in all the schools. Many 
of the schools are single-teacher 
schools where neither teacher nor 
the taught are regular in atten- 
dance". There is wastage, stag- 
nation and absentism and the 
whole programme is not suitable 
for tribal areas. The teachers are 
not given any special orientation 
in tribal life and culture. 


Roads: In view of the diffi- 
cult terrain, construction of roads 
is a costly proposition in the tri- 
bal areas. It appears that the job 
has been left mainly to the 
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blocks which are not-fully equip- 
ped to execute major road works, 
— Health and Sanitation: Less 
than Rs. 40 lakhs has been spent 
over a period of 15 years on health 
and sanitation. The facilities pro- 
vided are considered "inadequate 
judged by any standard’’. Nearly 
half of the villages in the tribal 
areas have no drinking water wells. 
Though primary health centres 
or rural dispensaries are located 
in some areas, there are block 
headquarters without bare mini- 
" mum of medical facilities; some of 
the medical units are functioning 


o 


staff and sufficient medicine. 

Yt would be a mere platitude 
to say that the problem of tribal 
backwardness is gigantic and it is 
too early to judge the performanee 
of any government. The review 
made in the preceding paragraphs 
would amply prove that what has 
been done falls far short of what 
the Government itself claims to 
have done; and secondly most of 
what has been done has helped 


only the non-tribals; and thirdly , 


the government at the state level 
itself does not take adequate in- 
terest in implementing its own 
executive order that a minimum 


of three per cent of the budget 


' . should be spent on tribal welfare. 


More than anything else is the 
Government's woeful neglect of 
the land problem, which is the 
crux of tribal problem. What 


platoons of special police cannot . 


achieve, can be achieved in no 
time if this land problem is tackl- 
ed and protection is afforded to the 
tribals from the non-tribal plains 
people. The performance of the 
Andhra Government during the 
last three Five Year Plans does 
not leave scope for the illusion 
thatit will undertake this job with 


without the full complement of 





the vigour it deserves. 


REPUBLICAN CONSTITUTION IN STRUGGLE FOR SOCIALISM (Continued from Page 16) 


is in force, Parliament will be powerless to make 
amendments to the Constitution in order to meet 
this difficult: situation. 

19. Right to property, of course, is not the only 
provision contained in Part III of the Constitution. 
There are other rights like the rightto equality 
" before law, right against discrimination on grounds 
of religion, race, caste, sex or place of birth; right 
to equality of opportunity in matters of public 
employment and so on. They are supposed to be 
enforceable by Courts of Law. But we know very 
well that, while the Constitution solemnly declares 
that every citizen of India is equal before another 
citizen, inequality between the rich and the poor is 
steadily increasing. ‘This growing inequality cannot 
` be prevented even by the Supreme Court, though 
this right is (on paper) enforceable by Courts of Law. 


As for the right against discrimination on grounds- 


of religion, it is enough to. point out how the mili- 
tant organisations preaching hatred for non-Hindu 
religious communities, particularly the Muslims, 
have become a serious threat. Although the 
seriousness of this threat is recognised even by the 
Home Minister.of the Union Government, he seems 
to be powerless to stop the growing attacks on the 
religious minorities. Here again, minorities who 
are victims of militant communal organisations of 
the majority community are helpless; the Courts 
which are suppposed to enforce this right are also 
.powerless. Without making a more detailed 
analysis of all other Fundamental Rights, which are 
sacred and rather important for the common people, 
it may be pointed out that the most fundamental 
of the Fundamental Rights—the right to personal 
freedom—has been subjected to the most serious 
and shameless violations. The operation of the 
Defence of India Rules framed in the wake of the 
border conflict with China has become the subject 
matter of serious criticism by all sections of the 
democratic public opinion in the country. The 
Supreme Court itself, in one of its judgements, cast 
doubts on the legality and constitutionality of cer- 
tain provisions of the DIR and held back its judge- 
ment only on the ground that the very emergency 
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fundamental right of personal 


declaration made by the President took such meas- 
ures away from the purview of the Court. In other 
words, the very Supreme Court which through a 
majority judgement banned Parliament from 
legislating against the Right to Property seemed 
powerless against the Government’s attack on the 
liberty. Would it be 
unpatriotic on our part under these circumstances 
to conclude that the net result of the provisions in 
Part III and IV and the way in which they arein- 


-terpreted by the Courts and enforced by the execu- 


tive make it clear that every other Fundamental 
Right is to be subordinated to the Right to Pro- 
perty; while the essentials of a Welfare State are 
reduced to mere declarations of pious intentions? 
(To be Continued Next Week) 





Jan Sangh members protested in Parliament 
when Food Minister, Sri Jagjivan Ram referred 
to scholars who. claimed that beef was eaten in 
ancient India. 


To acquaint yourself with the attitude of our 
forefathers on the subject of beef-eating, read 
this book by a distinguished indologist of the 
nineteenth century. 


Beef In Ancient India 


by 
RAJA RAJENDRALALA MITRA 


Being a reprint of Chapter VI of the 
author’s book Indo-Aryans Vol I, publish- 
ed originally in 1881. 


€ Price: Re I.50 p 
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Bettu Gets The Infrastructure 


Mrs Betty Keat Kalaan, an American resident in New Delhi 
who happened to overstay her visa, went berserk. Rather, she 
stayed berserk in her first floor flat, throwing empty bottles and 
cans and stones at passers-by. Complaints from the neighbours 
prompted the Police to make tentative contacts, but Betty held 


out, refusing the police entry into her flat. 


So for months she 


could not be arrested or otherwise restrained, until she began 
douching people on the ground floor with her water hose....In 
a pre-dawn operation, nearly fifty policemen and policewomen 
surrounded the flat, while Betty lay asleep, and an officer 


climbed in using a ladder. 


The door was thus unlatched from 


Within, and the policewomen came in and carried Betty away 


bundled in her bed wraps... 


Mor Delhi papers, with a few 
exceptions, had blacked this 
sensational news „out, in 
deference, one gathers, to the US 
Embassy’s dislike of sensation- 
alism. The United States is 
currently trying to encourage 
nonsensationalism throughout 
Asia to contain communism. 
What better example of nonsen- 
sationalism could one have than 
General Westmoreland's reports 
to the White House that the tide 
of war was turning, and that the 
United States bad really won the 
hearts of the Viet Namese people? 
- Well, back to Betty. What really 
happened? Or better, is there a 
Jesson which students of Indian 
policy and American destiny can 
draw from the Betty episode? 
Plenty of lessons. At first gla- 
nce (which is the academic equiva- 
lent of the onceover) Betty looks 
like a loner and a looney. Out- 
dated pathology insists that 
throwing bottles at passers-by is 
a certain easily recognisable 
symptom. How badly condition- 
ed we are by the past (Regis 
Debray says that), and how 
totally unable to understand the 
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‘madness’ of the present! 


It was the context of the new 
that I am trying to place Betty 
in. Both Betty and her beloved 
President have shown an almost 
identical ^ preference for the 
position of strength. Ina rather 
homely, Peace Corps way, the 
position of strength was illus- 
trated by the graud stand on the 
first floor. Down below was 
the infrastructure, a word that 
must ring bells ding dong for 
anyone exercised over seeping 
international communism. We 
certainly don't mean the infrastru- 
ture the Planning Commission 
speaks of in. its agony, but the 
infrastructure of the Viet Cong 
which. Westmoreland gets with the 
napalm. Betty got it with water, 
which was getting it cheap. 


Nor have I had any difficulty 
in understanding the apparent 
madness which characterised the 
whole enterprise. Madness is a 
matter of Attributing oddity to 
others; like many in relatively 
peaceful countries like ours tend 
to join up with insensate Ameri- 
can dissidence to call the Viet 


Nam operation mad, merely be- 
cause it looks different from what 
you might do. It takesa good 
deal of effort and goodwill to 
understand that the Americans 
are fighting your battle, fighting 
a battle which you are unwilling 
to fight. International com- 
munism is creeping all over the 
place, and if you cared to look, 
more than half of those whom 
Betty hit with bottles flung from 
her first floor position of strength 
were those in its pay. The other 
half or Jess were nonaligned 
gullibles. 

And now that we have let 
Betty be arrested for madness 
against non-consenting adults, 
what happens to the Indian 
image? It is true that we have 
insured our credentials as a non- 
aligned people by refusing to 
trade with North Viet Nam. But 
we have done so saying that the 
luxury goods we sell them might 
fallinto Chinese hands. (We let 
the Chinese have enough of our 
luxury goods through Nepal, 
and an additional quota through 
Nepal would give them too 
much luxury, make softies of 
them, and leave us open to the 
charge of having corrupted them 
in order to derive unfair advant- 
age ina future showdown.) We 
introduced a needless complica- 
tion by asserting that we were 


notimplementing the trade ban 


on American advice. That only 
helps to give the Chinese the 
impression that the Free World 
is divided. The restraining of 
Betty Kalaan strengthens that 
impression further. 

However, for the United 
States these are the hazards of 
the crusade, the scepticism, the 
unhappy juxtaposition with 
underdeveloped sanities. But 
the individual American cannot 
cease in his endeavour on that 
account; he must take the Ameri- 
can lesson to the people of the 
world, and drive it home (as 
Betty did to the ground floor) in 
simple formulations and exam- 
ples. Itisa pity that Dandekar 
and Masani are feuding, and 
Patil fighting the requisitionists, 
that there wasn’t any like-min- 
ded person last week to inter- 
pret to Indian opinion the seem- 
ing madness of Betty Kalaan. 

—Charvaka 
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IMPLICATIO NS OF NIGERIAN CIVIL WAR 


v 


Britain's Double Game 


SNE the Kampala ` peace talks 
broke down on May 31, a 
fresh move has been initiated by 
the British Government in an 
endeavour to bring the year-long 
Nigerian civil war to the negotia- 
ted conclusion. 

British Foreign Secretary 
Michael Stewart has had infor- 
mal exploratory talks with the 
representatives 
Govertiment and of secessionist 
Biafra—who were in London— 
to see if he could "smooth the 
path back to the, conference 
table". In the ‘absence of 
Commonwealth Secretary-General 
Arnold Smith, the Minister of 
State for Commonwealth Affairs 
Lord Shepherd met the Federal 
Nigerian Government’s represen- 
tative Anthony Enahoro on June 


7 and the head of Biafran delega- ' 


tion Sir Louis Mbanefo on June 
10. > 
Another event of import since 
the collapse of Kampala talks 
was the British Government's 
refusal to concede the demand of 
Britain-Biafra Association to end 
supply of arms to the Federal 
Government,  Explaining the 
British Government's decision not 
to cut off arms supply Michael 
Stewart said: “That would have 
been, in effect, to have said; We 
have put you in the position 
where you are wholly dependent 
on us for instruments of power 
till now. When you are faced 
by a challenge to your authority 
we aregoing to put you at a very 
serious disadvantage." Nigeria in 
fact, has been wholly dependent 
on Britain for military training 
and supply of arms. 

Britain's initiatives to end the 
Nigeria-Biafra hostilities and 
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of the Federal . 


‘involve British interests". 


RAMESH JAURA 


continued arms supply to the 
Federal Government are not dic- 
tated by altruistic motives. Ces- 
sation of arms supply, according 


to The Times (London), appeared 


to be founded on one simple 
proposition: that if supplies were 
halted Britain would lose its 
present influence over the Nige- 
rian Government. j 

This was also the consideration 
guiding Britain’s reluctance to 
recognise Biafra when the civil 
war erupted in Nigeria—at the 
time of the Arab-Israeli conflict 
last June. Secessionist Biafra which 
supplies 65 percent of ' Nigeria's 
oil hoped to get recognition from 
Britain and USA as they were 
threatened to be badly hit by 
blockade of oil supplies from the 
Middle East. 

Short of recognising Biafra— 
de jure or de facto—Britain initia- 
lly turned down Federal Govern- 
ment’s request for commercial 
purchases of arms and equipment. 
A similar demand had also been 
turned down by USA. The Bri- 
tish Government, however, re- 
versed its earlier decision follow- 
ing the Soviet Union’s ready 
compliance with Federal Nigeria’s 
request for arms supply. 

Another aspect of Britain’s 
decision to ‘continue supply of 
arms to the Federal Government 
despite protests from Britain- 
Biafra Association was Nigeria’s 
warning that Britain would face 
"grave consequences" if it stop- 
ped supplying arms. At a news 
conference, Federal Commissioner 
for Labour and Information, 
Anthony  Enahoro 
“Nigeria would be compelled to 
turn elsewhere and this might 
These 


had said: . 


include international oil cartels 
in Nigeria. 

There is no doubt that these 
warnings had to be heeded by Bri- 
tain in view of the threatened 
“steps against the widespread 
commercial interests of the 
Netherlands in Nigeria". The 
Netherlands had suspended 
supply of arms and ammunition 
to the Federal Government. 
What is more, holding back arms 
by Britain would have been' 
interpreted as an act of aiding 
and abetting Lt. Col. Ojukwu's 
Biafra which has been so far 
recognised by Tanzania, Ivory 
Coast, Gabon and Zambia. 

The British Government obvi- 
ously would not find it comfort- 
able to be clubbed together with 
Tanzania whose radicalism Bri- 
tain does not want Nigeria to 
Share. By virtue of being ex- 
French territories, Ivory Coast 
and Gabon have been closer to 
France which has not only been 
barring Britain's entry into the 
ECM but has also helped in the 
growth of their economies by 
special concessions granted under 
the Yaounde Convention. 

Even Nigeria as a special case’ 
has been enjoying special - tariff 
concessions for its exports to the 
ECM countries. This has obvi- 
ously not been to the liking of 
Britain which considers it a 
French attempt to wean away 
the Nigerians. France's recent 
decision to impose a total embar- 
go on arms shipments to Nigeria 
is, thus, a godsend opportunity 
for Britain to re-establish its 
earlier influence with Lagos. 
British Government has now 
every reason to derive satisfac- 
tion from the private admission 
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/ 
of Federal Nigerian Government 


sources that some French indivi- 
duals and groups have been sup- 
plying arms to Biafra. 

In this context, Michael Ste- 
wart’s.statement in the House of 
Commons on June 12 assumes 
significance. On the question of 
international action to get a 
cessation of arms supply all 
round, Stewart said: “The practi- 
cal difficulties of getting such an 
agreement would be very great 
indeed... In many cases, of 
course, supplies to both sides are 
not direct government supplies; 
the action taken by a Government 
is often simply that of permitting 
or of not bothering to stop supplies 
being sent by private suppliers”. 

This is where a discerning eye 
can see the double game that 


Britain has been playing even . 


before Nigeria became indepen- 
dent. Though the Henry Willink 
Commission report in the pre- 
independence days had recom- 
mended the sub-division of the 
four States in the Federation into 
12, Nigeria became independent 
under the Federal Government 
headed by Prime Minister ‘Twafa 
Balewa who attempted in vain to 
allay the fears of the dominance 
ofthe Northern region—account- 
ing for over two-thirds of the 
entire population—over the domi- 
nant tribes of the other regions. 

In the midst of a first class 
constitutional crisis—converging 
into political—in 1965, the mili- 
tary coup d'etat led by Maj. Gen. 
Ironsi took place. It brought into 
positions of authority the Eastern 
Ibos. This, the killings of non- 
Ibos in the North, including 
murder of Twafa Balewa (found 
dead on roadside in the January 
1966 coup) and the resentment 
caused inthe North by the Uni- 
fication Decree of Ironsi’s short- 
lived regime led to a counter 
coup in July 1966—and a num- 
ber of Ibos in the North were 
killed. : 

It may be recalled at this 
juncture that the Federal regime 
under Abubakar Twafa Balewa 
who retained the title of “Sir” 
even after independence was 
hailed as an. example of largest 
democracy in the African conti- 
nent: Every fifth African South 
of Sahara is a Nigerian. The 
British Government had over- 
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stepped the recommendation of 
the Royal Commission, and 
found a Federal coalition of the 
Muslim North's Northern Peo- 
ple's Convention and the Nation- 
al Convention of Nigerian Citi- 
zens a suitable combine to safe- 
guard Britain's interests in inde- 
pendent Nigeria. 

The British Government hop- 
ed that with Dr Nnamidi Aziki- 
we as President of the Federa- 
tion, whose NCNC was dominant 
inthe East, the Ibos would be 
satisfied. Thus the Federation 
was not based in terms of the 
welfare of the people but on the 
interest of a few who controlled 
the regions. Added to this was 
the “tribal” conflicts which the 
British had precipitated when the 
need for granting independence 
to Nigeria became a compelling 
reality. 


Another Congo 


However, the new military 
government led by Maj. Gen. 
Yakubu Gowon decided to create 
12 States. This was not unwel- 


-come to the British officials who 


saw in Maj. Gowon’s anxiety to 
abolish the unitary system—which, 
according to the Federal ruler, 
could not run “without an ele- 
ment of dictatorship'—the possi- 
bility of continuing their influence. 
Simultaneously, Eastern region 
military governor Ojukwu's dis- 


"agreement with the decision of 


the Supreme Military Council, 
which had metat Aburi (Ghana), 
was being carefully watched. 
Ojukwu's secession from the 
Federation coincided with the 
West Asian crisis. It threw the 
British Government into confu- 
sion which was manifested in the 


reversal of its earlier decision not: 


to supply arms to Federal Nige- 
ria. There were reports that 
Biafra was being supplied arms 
by Britain, directly or through 
the NATO countries like Portu- 
gal which is still an important 


" factor in Biafra continuing its 


fight. Both the British Govern- 
tment and Federal Nigeria how-- 
ever denied the reports. The fact 
that Britain not nly weilds in- 
fluence with Lagos but can also 
maintain liaison with Biafra is 
not without significance. 

It is in this context that Bri- 
tain’s moves for cessation of 


hostilities between Nigeria and 
Biafra have to be viewed. If the 
fresh initiative taken by Foreign 
Secretary Michael Stewart paves 
the way for another round of 
peace talks, the settlement may not 
be in sight. Evenif a workable 
solution is arrived at the resistance 
in Biafra promises to continue 
with another Congo in the off- 
ing. Ojukwu has already star- 
ted talking of “second (guerilla) 
phase of our struggle". 

At the Kampala talks, the 
Commonwealth Secretary-Gene- 
ral Arnold Smith and Ugandan 
President Dr Milton Obote, no 
doubt, succeeded in persuading 
the Federal Government to revise 
its ceasefire proposals. Accord- 
ing to Federal Government 
sources, this was done on assu- 
rance given to Arnold Smith by 


: Biafran delegation that the modi- 


fied proposals would be accep- 
table. But what led to the break- 
down of talks was the Federal 
proposal that "general amnesty”’ 
would be granted in respect of 
“other persons connected with 
the rebellion’’, and in the case of 
“organisers of rebellion” it would 
be done in “appropriate cases”’. 
This was taken by the Biafran 
delegation to mean that Col. 
Ojukwu and his cohorts would 
not be spared. Otherwise most 
of the Federal regime’s proposals 
seek to ensure removal of the 
fear of domination by one tribe 
over the other. Thé Federal 
Government envisaged the ap- 
pointment of a Commission to 
“administer the rebel-held areas”. 
It was to be headed by an Ibo 
appointed by the Federal Govern- 
ment and 'a number of other 
members, who are also Ibos'—- 
half of whom were to be appoin- 
ted by the Federal Government 
and the rest “in consultation 
with.rebel leaders”. The Federal 
proposals also promised recruit- 


ment of “persons of Ibo origin" 
. and their integration into the 


Nigerian army. 

It appears now that the suc- 
cess of the proposed talks would 
depend upon an assurance by 
the Federal regime that Ojukwu 
and his cohorts would not be 
eliminated, and that the existing 
division among the secessionist 
Biafran leaders would not reach 
an extent where the pro-settle- 
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ment group accepts some relati- 
vely minor modifications as basis 
for a negotiated settlement. How- 
ever, a ceasefire reached on the 
basis of bringing in some *'inter- 
national force"—a British Gov- 
ernment proposal which has been 
resisted by Federal Nigeria so far 
—to ensure some degree of secu- 
rity to the Ibos, would pro- 
vide a fertile ground for the 
Western powers to create another 
Congo. 


l On the other hand, if no so- 
lution to end the civil strife is 
found and Ojukwu’s threat of 
guerilla war materialises, it would 
be unfortunate. For this, how- 
ever, the blame must rest on Bri- 
tain—whose policies are largely 
responsible for the existence of 
tribal conflicts in Nigeria and 


other African countries. Tanzania’ 


must also equally share the 
responsibility for recognising 
Biafra at a time when the key 
Port Harcourt had fallen into the 
hands of Federal troops. 


Many perhaps would doubt 
the wisdom of Tanzanian Presi- 
dent Nyerere’s recognition of Bia- 
fra; surely the Lagos newspaper 
reports that 200 Biafran *'sabo- 
teurs” were being trained in Dar- 
es-Salaam was not provocation 
to recognise Biafra; nor should 
the absence of radicalism among 
the Federal Nigerian rulers pro- 
vide sufficient justification for 
this inexplicable act. 


The material equipment and 
military training being provided 
by Tanzania, alongwith UAR and 
Algeria, to the liberation move- 
ments in Southern Africa befits 
fhe cause of revolution in Africa: 
` But not the act of abetting seces- 
sion in another independent 
African State. Wisdom lies in 
recognising the reality, and that is? 
Tanzania itself is a  glasshouse. 
NATO powers like Portugal are 
just not the company to keep 
with. While it must be accepted 
that territories of tHe present 
African States were carved ‘out 
by the colonial powers, the conse- 
quences of forcible attempts to 


reorganise these boundaries are, 


too obvious. 
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SSP AND NATIONAL POLITICS 


Mainstream (May 25, 1968) gave 
the opportunity to its readers 
to compare two different stands 
on the same issue. As a regular 
reader of the articles by Sri 
Chitta Ranjan I can assert that 
there is an impression among 
readers that he’ is unbiased in 
his writings. But the articles in 
the two issues of Mainstream of 
May 11 and May 25, 1968, have 
revealed that Sri Chitta Ranjan 
has formed some permanent 
prejudice against the SSP. He 
has  uncharitably accused Sri 
Madhu Limaye of slinging mud 
all round in spite of the mild 
tone and language of the latter. 
A careful study of the two 
articles in the issue dated May 25 
shows that Sri Chitta Ranjan, 
having been exposed, lost his 
temper. The logic of Sri Limaye 
is more convincing than that of 
Sri Chitta Ranjan and the article 
of Sri Limaye is. self-explanatory. 

The issue involved is nothing 
other than the approaches ` of 
various: Left forces in India to 
nationalism. Nationalism plays 
a vital role iñ the shaping of 
Indian politics. This powerful 
weapon is being used skilfully 
only by Rightist elements. The 
only Left force that has coun- 


. tered the Right elements in this 


field is the SSP. But for the 
SSP’s national stand; the Jan 
Sangh might have emerged the 
single alternative to the Congress 
in the Hindi-speaking areas. If 
the growth of the Jan Sangh in 
the Hindi areas has been checked 
to some extent, it is not because 
of the struggle of any other 
Left force. 

Even when' the SSP decided 
to use the weapon of nationalism, 
it maintained its secular stand: 


-The solutions proposed by the 


SSP, such as an Indo-Pakistan 
confederation. to solve Kashmir 
and other India-Pakistan pro- 
blems, speak of this. If there is 
a single left force in the country 


' that is prepared to give up its 
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political identity in favour ofa 


united left party, it is the SSP. 
It has been made cléar by the 
SSP in its election manifesto that 
itis prepared to consider any 
proposalfor meger with like- 
minded parties. The sincerity 
of the SSP in building upa 
democratic national Left party 
cannot be brushed aside. A 
convinced Socialist will be a 
socialist in whatever camp he 
remains and this conviction 
alone has given the boldness to 
Socialists to come forward to 
identify themselves even with 
Communists- or left-minded Jana 
Sanghis and face the consequ- 
ences. 

The Communists, in spite of 
their wide mass base in Tamil- 
nad, have utterly failed to coun- 
ter the growth of the DMK. If: 
the Communists had only main- 
tained their mass support, DMK 
might not have emerged as the 
main Opposition in 1962 and as 
the ruling party in 1967. Does 
Sri Chitta Ranjan expect the SSP 
to face the same fate in the 
Hindi-speaking areas by adopt- 
ing the outmoded tactics of the 
Communists? It is very dis- 
appointing to note that Com- 
munist oriented Left forces in 
India consider nationalism as a 
contradiction to internationalism. 
As pointed out by Sri Madhu 
Limaye, Communists in other 
parts of the world are far better 
in this respect. Though Sri 
Chitta Ranjan has tried to estab- 
lish that he finds a change: of 
heart on the part of the CPI 
and cites the stand of the CPI in 
the wake of external aggression, 
itisa well-known fact that the 
causes for the splitin the Com- 
munist Party are different —the 
main issues were international 
in character rather than national. 
Why should Sr Chitta Ranjan, 
posing as a Leftist above party 
considerations, should take so 
much pains to justify the blun- 
ders of the CPI? Neither the 
post-independence period stand- 
points nor the pre-independence 
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approachés of the CPI have pro- 
ved that they have improved or 
corrected themselves. Not a 
single instance can be quoted 
where Communists have taken 
an independent stand different 
from that of the Russians. The 
argument that no such contin- 
gency arose will not hold water. 

The Communists have not 
improved their position by ex- 
ploiting the national sentiments 
of the common man, regional 
aspirations and -advocacy of the 
peóple's languages. The SSP, 
while exploiting these fields, has 
not lost its international, secular, 
broad approach. It is true that 
the SSP joined hands with the 


"Jan Sangh onthe Kutch issue. 


But it is also a fact that the SSP 
did not join hands with the Jan 
Sangh either on the Urdu issue 
or on cow slaughter. The 
accusation that the SSP’s stand 
on language. is not rational or 
far-sighted and that it safeguards 


-the interests of the party's main 


bases in UP and Bihar has no ele- 
ments of truth in it. The language 
resolution of the SSP was piloted 
by the delegates from the South- 
ern States who were numerically 
small at the National Conference 
at Gaya in the heart of the Hindi 
area. The other complaint by 
Sri Chitta Ranjan, that the SSP 
prefers emotional issues to 
economic issues, is also shown to 
be wrong by the party's nation- 
wide agitation to back its 12 
point demand. I witnessed picke- 
ting by some 100 men at Madu- 
rantakam (Madras State) in front 
of the Taluk Office, and Iam 
convinced that the attitude of 
SSP men is governed only by 
economic issues. 


Sri Chitta  Ranjan's wild 


allegation that the SSP is organis- 


ing an agitation on a minor 
border issue jointly with the 
Jana Sangh and isthus helping 
to divert attention from immedi- 
ate popular issues like elimina- 
tion of monopolies and ending 
the exploitation of the working 
class by feudal interests has no 
relation to facts. If the SSP is 
unable to launch an effective 
mass agitation for redressal of 
economic demands of the Indian 
masses, it is not because the SSP 
has no mind to do so but be- 
cause it, is unable to prepare for 
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such an agitation with its limited . 


strength. The Left forces in the 
country, including the. com- 
munists, are not in an agitational 


ə mood and SSP is no exception to 


this general trend. The Left 
forces want the weapon of power 
without much sacrifice and strug- 
gle. Another factor to be taken 
Into consideration is the after- 
effects of agitation and jail-going 
on a political party. These 
factors are the main causes for 
the absence of a grand national 
.strugle. Communist-oriented 
Left forces have utterly failed in 
their duty by not joining in the 
nationwide agitation initiated by 
the SSP on a charter of demands 
concerning purely economic 
issues. 

The argument that Commu- 
nists have kept themselves away 
fromthe Kutch agitation only 
because it amounts to challeng- 
ing a verdict which, the country 
represented by its sovereign 
Parliament has agreed to*honour, 
is very funny. This is the logic 
of Congress and Swatantra men. 
Everybody knows to what extent 
Communists give weight to such 
technicalities. If at all Com- 
munists opted to keep away on 
this issue, it is due to their 
keeness to maintain consistency 
with their international stand. 
The CPI having stated that the 
Kutch award was pronounced on 
political considerations rather 


‘than on title 


considerations, 
ought to have joined hands with 
the SSP. The SSP's approach 
to the border issueis in line 
with Marxist theory. They 
want to maintain national 
boundaries only till such time as 
they lose importance and a 
World Government is formed. 
Sri Chitta Ranjan ought to 
have [suggested to Communist- 
oriented Left elements to join 
hands with the SSP though not 
with the Jan Sangh on issues 
like Kutch and Tibetand thus 
prove thgir independent thinking, 
The prejudice in the mind of 
the Indian masses against the 
Communists cannot be eradi- 
cated unless they mingle and 
merge with national democratic 
socialist forces. Communist- 
oriented Left forces are not bold 
enough even to make a formal 
declaration that they are ready 
to wind up their party in favour 
of a strong democratic national 
socialist political organisation. As 
of date the SSP alone is ina 
position to be the base of such 
a party, and this fact is being 
realised by the Indian masses 
gradually. Even though this 
mass trend is visible, the leader- 


ship of the SSP should prove 
worthy of this growing confi- 
dence. 

Madurantakam - Nagaraj 


(Madras State) 


SSP's APPROACH 


Su Madhu Limaye is one of 
those Indian leaders who have 
been devoted to the socialist 
movement from the very early 
days. He never believed in 
ideological polemics, and he took 
part in the freedom struggle, the 
Goa movement and in many 
party '*morchas' —including that 
in Kutch. In spite of this the 
Indian prese (including Leftist 
journals) has described him as 
"hero of Monsoon session", 
"scandal monger” and “expert 
in privilege motions’. This is 
unfair. 


As far as the Indo-Pak confe- 
deration idea is concerned, its 
propounder, Dr Lohia, said in 
1965, “We must differentiate 
between the Pakistani people and 
the Pakistani Government. The 
countries; which are artificially 
partitioned, will have to fall into 
the category of of confederation''. 
He.suggested the following ways 
to settle this problem: (a) To 
negotiate with Pakistan with an 
open mind; (b) to help the demo- 
cratic and humanist elements in 
Pakistan (The Zirg-a-Pakhtoon, 
and Indo-Pak Unison Conference 
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were initiated by the SSP); and. 


(c) to organize guerilla force. Dr 
Lohia had clarified that until a 
world government is formed on 
the basis of adult franchise the 
national  frontiers of the two 
countries should be maintained. 
The Kutch agitation is not con- 
tradictory to this stand. 

Itis alleged that motions on 
"the mink coatand the diamond 
necklace presented to Smt Indira 
Gandhi before she became Prime 
Minister were part of his “high 
drama". The Prime Minister is 
the highest -bureaucrat in the 
country and the head of the 
government. Therefore she 
should be above suspicion. It is 
not necessary to bring her con- 
duct before the people? 

It has been alleged that SSP 
is busy in reactionary agitation, 
for instance, the agitation against 
the Kutch award. The land 
movement in the hilly regions of 
- UP is not now much in the 
news; more than 20,000 sq. miles 
ofland has been distributed to 
landless tillers. The other Lef- 
tists did not come out with open 
support of that agitation. If the 
SSP is to be accused of being re- 
actionary for leading the Kutch 
agitation, what of other leftist par- 
ties’ role in not supporting the 
land movement? If the SSP is to 
be blamed for the fall of the 
Charan Singh government, well, 
it was for the good of the people. 
It was for getting irrigation facili- 
ties and it was for abolition of 
land revenue in respect of poor 
peasants. 

As for the question of focussing 


attention on the Negro problem . 


and on Vietnam, Socialists are 
not lagging behind. Dr Lohia 
was following, in the footsteps of 
Gandhiji when he .courted arrest 
. in Alabama (USA) for defying 
the colour bar, and he inspired 
the late A.J. Muste, a Negro 
leader. The Socialists have 
clear views on this point; they 
think that national issues must 
be solved on the basis of national 
movements, which must be pre- 
ferred to a social emancipation 
programme. 

As far as communal riots are 
concerned, it was Dr Lohia who 
was the first to go to Ranchi and 
say at a public meeting, “Find 
out the reasons for such discre- 
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one hand we are non-violent 
enough not-to kill or eat even 
animals, and on the other hand 
a mere rumour can instigate,us to 
slaughter our own brethren”. 
The role of Ramanand Tiwari 
the socialist leader in the com- 
munal riots was praised even by 
the Union Home Minister. 

It has been alleged that a fuss 
is created by the position adop- 
ted by the SSP on the question 
of women, Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes. The work 
women like Sarla Bhadaria, Ak- 


' kamma, Premlata Rai and Begum 


Sultana have done in the field of 
land agitation has been apprecia- 
ted. The emergence of Ram 
Sevak Yadavin UP, Heerji Bhai 
in Rajasthan and Kishen Patnaik 
in Orissa can be seen in the light 
ofthe policy of preference .for 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes. 


As far as the question of Hindi 
as the national language is con- 
cerned, the attitude of the SSP is 
clear. It was the SSP that initi- 
ated bilateral talks with the DMK, 
but it was the “Madras red signal” 
that paralysed the whole affair. 
The language resolution at the 
Gaya conference is an eye-opener. 
Dr Lohia thought that a micro- 
scopic minority or the elite in the 
country were making use of ‘‘the 
language obstacle” for getting en- 
trenched in their positions. Eng- 
lish has made itself a class-divi- 


‘pancy in our behaviour: on the ` 


sive -force; therefore Socialists 

must work for the replacement 
of English by the regional langua- - 
ges. 
The SSP is not totally devo- 
ted to the Kutch agitation as such, 
but it is striving for a national 
programme of twelve demands— 
Kutch being only part of it. 
Several hundred. people are 
courting arrest under this pro- 
gramme. The 12 demands inclue- 
ding abolition of public schools; 
free education upto 10th class; irri- 
gation facilities; and replacement 
of English by Hindi and regional 
languages. The split in the party 
isnot at all connected with the 
Kutch agitation or the language 
issue. It is rivalry between Sri 
Abbu and Sri Kurup in Kerala, 
and between Sri Bharati and Sri 
Raj Narain in UP; it is thus 
based on the aspirations of indi- 
viduals. 

Lastly, the growth of the Shiv 
Sena is not only a reflection of 
the reluctance of the Socialists to 
counter it, but it also shows up 
the failure of Communist stra- 
tegy. Itis really surprising that 
even with their disciplined cadre 
and with a programme which has 
economic content, they are trail- 
ing behind the Shiv Sena. It 
may be pertinent to ask the Lef- 
tists in this country to point out 
the reasons for the Shiv Sena 
defeating the Communists. 


Jaipur | P. C. Shastri 


CHITTA RANJAN'S REPLY 


Sh Nagaraj appears to be 

under the impression that I 
am a professional politician 
pitted against Sri Madhu Limaye 
and others. I must confess that 
I have neither the capacity nor 
the desire to lay pretensions to 
any such role. Thus the question 
of my being ‘‘exposed”’ or losing 
my temper does not arise. . I am 
a professional journalist trying 
within the limitatfons of com- 
petence and experience to take 
as objective a view as possible of 
the national political situation. 
I have no particular reason to 
have developed a “permanent 


prejudice” against the SSP; nor 
have I any compulsion or com- 
mitment to back the CPI whether 
it is right or wrong. On the 
other hand, readers of Mainstream 
will be aware that I have never 
hesitated to pointto the costly 
blunders committed by the CPI 
in the past. My chief interest— 
and the reason for my close 
association with Mainstream 
from its inception—is in the 
forging of purposeful Leftist 
unity in the country in order that 
ultimately a society based on the 
principles of equality and social 
justice may be made a fealizable 
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goal. It follows that! try to 
judge the position taken by each 
Leftist party and group —includ- 
ing the Left-inclined section of 
the Congress Party—by the only 
valid yardstick of whether the 
particular attitude at the parti- 
cular point of time helps or 
hinders the development of such 
unity. There is however no 
claim to infallibility of judgment. 

The main point raised by Sri 
Nagaraj, I think, relates to the 
question of ''nationalism'' versus 
“internationalism”. It is cer- 
tainly true that at one stage the 
Communists largely allowed 
themselves to be guided by 
assessments made abroad of the 
Indian situation. This resulted 
not only in patently wrong deci- 
sions but in their alienation from 
the masses of India. The out- 
standing example is of course 
1942; another was the refusal to 
recognise national independence 
when it was achieved asa deci- 
sive stage in national growth. 
The first blunder erected a 
barrier between the CPI and the 
other militant and Leftist forces 
in India, and also made vast 
numbers of people suspicious 
about the party and its aims; the 
second left the impression that 
the Communists were interested 
in infantile adventurism rather 
than in the consolidation of free- 
dom and its utilization to chan- 
nelise the energies of the masses 
for the attainment of the socio- 
economic ideals dear to all the 
Left parties. Sri Nagaraj is 
surely aware that a severe inter- 
nal struggle was taking place 
within the Communist Party in 
the late forties, with an 
influential section emphasizing 
that Marxist ideas should be 
interpreted in the Indian context 
and formulated to suit the 
national genius and needs. This 
section was not very effective at 
first, mainly because the doctri- 
naire element was dominant in 
the leadership and adventurists 
could sway sections of the rank 
and file in some areas. A study 
of the vicissitudes through which 
the Communists have passed, 
leading to the split six years ago, 
wil convince anyone that the 
section which advocated a 
healthy nationalism as the basis 
for the development of Marxist 
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thought on Indian soil gradually : 


gained ascendancy in both the 
leadership and the rank and 
file. 

I think there is need not to 
‘confuse nationalism with what is 
being described nowadays as ''big 
nation chauvinism’’; it would be 
wrong to confound patriotism 
with the Jan Sangh brand of 
jingoism based on ambitions of 
communal fascist domination of 
the country. The problem is not 
one of contradiction between 
nationalism and internationalism 
as both Sri Nagaraj and Sri 
Shastri have posed it. Purpose- 
ful and progressive internationa- 
lism has necessarily to be based 
on healthy, forward-looking 
nationalism. It would be an 
oversimplification to see the 
split that developed among the 
Indian Communists as having 
been entirely dueto the rift in 
the international Communist 
movement, despite the fact that 
in their polemics the CPI and 
the CPM have been giving such 
an impression. An one time this 
writer felt that the CPM was 
toeing the Chinese line against 
India’s interests: but now it 
appears clear from the rejection 
of the Naxalbari extremists by 
the leadership of the CPM as well 
as from the continuing willing- 
ness of the CPM to function 
through the institutions of 
parliamentary democracy that it 
would be unwise and unrealistic 
to dismiss them as “Peking 
patriots’. The split which led 
to the formation of the CPM and 
the mutual mudslinging that has 
been going on between the 
leaders of the CPI and the CPM 
seem to have less to do with 
ideological formulations, national 
or international, than with 
incompatibility of temperament 
among the leaders concerned. 

However, I do not propose to 
deny that the CPI and the CPM 
have also been guilty of oppor- 
tunism to the extent that they, 
along with the SSP, made a 
religion of -anti-Congressism 
and as aresult entered into un- 
pricipled alliances with Rightist 
and reactionary forces, strength- 
ening the latter in the process. 
Along with the SSP, again, they 
hailed office-hunting defectors 
from the Congress as saviours 


and heroes and agreed to their 
installation in key positions. But 
unlike the SSP they have not 
tried to carry the logic of anti- 
Congressism to absurd lengths. 
At least on issues like Kutch and 
Kachathivu they have kept their 
heads. 

It is difficult to swallow Sri 
Nagaraj's contention that the 
SSP, by outdoing the Jan Sangh 
on  parochial , and  jingoistic 
issues, has prevented the emer- 
gence of the Sangh as "'the single 
alternative to the Congress'' in 
the North. Sri Nagaraj finds 
fault with the Communists of 
Tamilnad for helping the growth: 
of the DMK. H is true that 
the Communists, “in spite of 
their mass base in Tamilnad, 
have utterly failed to counter the 
growth of the DMK.'' Precisely 
the same is the charge that can 
be levelled with equal validity 
against the SSP in relation to 
the Jan Sangh in UP, Bihar, ctc. 
Or does Sri Nagaraj mean that 


the Communists should have 
adopted the chauvinistic and 
separatist slogans of the DMK 


in order to prevent the latter’s 
growth? 

Sri Nagaraj is surely aware 
that within the SSP itself there 
is a strong feeling that the 
satyagraha in support of the 
12-point Charter of Demands 
has been neglected by the leader- 
ship due to its preoccupation 
with Kutch, and now Kachathivu. 
It is no use blaming the other 
Leftist parties for not going to 
the rescue of the SSP in these 
circumstances. The SSP could 
well have takenthe initiative to 
make the movement a coilective 
one of all the Leftist parties, by 
placing the Charter before the 
other progressive parties and 
inviting them to joint action. 
The other parties should also 
have hadasay in the formula- 
tion of the demands. An agita- 
tion launched on such a basis 
would not have petered out as 
the satyagraha has done. In this 
I think the SSP leadership has 
done a distinct disservice to the 
cause of Left unity in the country. 
If the SSP had taken such an 
initiative in a spirit of mutual 
accommodation and if then any 
Leftist party had refused to 
cooperate on frivolous grounds 
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Sri Nagaraj’s criticism would 
have been justified. As things 
stand, itis not. 

. I have only to point out that 
the SSP and the CPI have launch- 
ed more or less identical agita- 
tions demanding land for the 
landless in the rural areas of UP 
and some other States. They are 
also demanding remission of land 
revenue on uneconomic holdings. 
What both parties want, judging 
by their demands and agitations, 
is total reorganisation of the 
agricultural set-up so that the 
tillers of the soil will come into 
their own instead of being at the 
mercy of money-lenders, big land- 
lords and bureaucrats. Now, 
what objection can there be to 
coordination of these struggles 
so that the impact can be infinite- 
ly greater ? The agitations high- 
light the fact that in terms of 
socio-economic aims the SSP and 
the CPI have very much more in 


common than either party has 
with the Jana Sangh. | 

I may also point out that even 
in the ranks of the SSP rethink- 


ing is going on about the kind of, 


alliances forged on the basis of a 
negative anti-Congressism. Per- 
haps these feelings will take a 
long time to crystallise, but their 


existence cannot be wished away. - 


This is natural, for whatever the 
leaders of Leftist parties may 
decide upon from time to time 
for opportunistic reasons, the 
rank and file will constantly 
come back to the basic questions 
of socio-economic transformation. 
Hence the regret that the ener- 
gies of the rank and file of the 
Leftist parties are not being pro- 
perly utilised by the leadership 
to' mobilise the masses for a 
massive struggle for such radical 
changes. Itis this failure of the 
Left parties that led to the 
collapse of United Front Govern- 


- preparing for 


ments in some States and cons- 
tantly threatens to bring down 
the coalition government in 
Kerala. 


The real question, whether it 
is the SSP or any other progres- 
sive party, is whether any of 
these parties is justified in doing 
anything which takes popular 
attention away from the task of 
the struggle for 
radical changes in the economic 
structure. This is what I would 
humbly request Sri Nagaraj and 
Sri Shastri to consider, 


My article in any case was 
not meant as destructive criticism 
of the SSP. I had only tried 
to give expression to sorrow that 
Sri Madhu Limaye and certain 
others should be engaged in 
spreading confusion among pro- 
gressive sections of public opi- 
nion. 


C. N. Chitta Ranjan 








POLITICAL NOTEBOOK: HOW STRONG IS OUR SECULARISM)? (Continued from Page 8) 


than ten per cent of the popula- . 


tion: the fallacy of this theory 
lies in the fact that there are 
many regions in this great coun- 
try where riots have not broken 
out though Muslims number 
more than ten per cent; secondly, 
Kashmir with its overwhelming 
Muslim population has hada 
unique record of communal 
peace and amity which would not 
have been disturbed last year but 
for the initiative of Sri Balraj 


Madhok and his communalist band. 


There is still another theory in 
official quarters that wants to 
prove that “initial aggression" in 
communal disturbances is created 
more by the Muslims than by the 
Hindus, and in support of this 
thesis, the police reports are 
cited to show that out of 169 in- 
cidents in 1967, the Muslims 
were the first to commit aggres- 
sion in 59 cases and the Hindus 
in 42 cases. It is not difficult to 
understand how such police re- 
ports are made, In any commu- 
nal incident, it is quite natural to 
expect the local police to go by the 
prevailing version, which invari- 
ably would be influenced by the 
excitement in the majority com- 
munity. Also, even if a petty 
police officer has his own doubts 
about it, he would very often 
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take into account the mood of 
the high-ups and would personal- 
ly prefer to go by the line 
of least resistance. There 
were certainly cases where mem- 
bers of the minority community 
in sheer despair might have at- 
tacked, but it sounds fantastic 
that those who have lost tbeir 
lives more should themselves 
start this suicidal game. 

All this underlines the urgency 
of inculcating into the adminis- 
trative personnel a severely ob- 
jective self-discipline, so that its 
attitude and approach instil con- 
fidence in the minority commu- 
nity. In the Union Home Minis- 
try’s own report, it is admitted 
that for first time since Indepen-. 
dence, complaints have come 
of police having sided with the 
aggressive majority community. 
In this connection, the conduct of 
the Central Reserve Police per- 


_sonnel has sometimes been criti- 


cised. Also, Sri Jayprakash 
Narayan has rightly referred to the 
failure of intelligence to antici- 
pate communal incidents. 
Communal slant in our school 
courses is a matter which the 
Education Minister can no longer 
sleep over. Particularly in the 


matter of presentation of Indian 


history, certain traditional no- 


tions and images directly foster 
communal prejudices against the 
minority community, while his- 
tory as is being rewritten in some 
of the States heavily under pres- 
sure of Hindu communal ele- 
ments, will only help to prepetuate 
communal animosity in the new 
generations. 


* * * 


ya enormous erosion in the 

secular consciousness of the 
Indian masses in recent years de- 
mands serious thinking on the 
part of the forward-looking ele- 
ments in this country about the 
ways and means to repair the da- 
mage. To protect a minority 
community and defend its rights- 
and liberties, its very self-respect is 
the charge of the majority commu- 
nity, particularly of those among 
them who want to build a new 
society of hope and prosperity 
for the common man. 

This is the message that was 
left behind by the martyrdom of 
this nation’s greatest man of the 
.century. We have to realise that 
twenty years after his martyrdom, 
secularism is still an objective— 
and not yet the living reality—in 
this country. 


June 18 N.C. 
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Delightful Anecdotes 


We Nehrus by Krishna Nehru Hutheesingh, (Pearl Publications Private Ltd. 


K asma Nehru Hutheesingh, 
the most extrovert and 
flamboyant of the Nehrus, was 
also the most forthright in tel- 
ling the truth, not because she 
had any moral compunctions but 
because she lacked the conven- 
tional inhibitions. The national 
struggle in India and the role that 
the Nehrus played in it, is a well 
known’ saga and there is very 
little that Krishna Hutheesingh 
has or could have added to it. 

Jawaharlal the charismatic lea- 
der of India was so reticent at talk- 
ing about himself, so much so that 
his own autobiography turned 
more into a political treatise than a 
personal story. There is a genuine 
and justifiable desire on the part 
of the people for a glimpse of 
him not only as a political leader 
buf as a man—as a son, a husband 
and afather. Inthis respect the 
book is not as revealing as one 
might have expected. There is 
not much in the book, in this 
respect, which is not already 
public property. B.R. Nanda's 
book, The Nehrus gives a much 
better insight into the temper and 
atmosphere of the Nehru house- 
hold and the relationship between 
the father and son than Krishna 
Hutheesingh's.  - 

“We Nehrus" isa book full 
of anecdotes and stories and is a 
delightful chronicle of the Nehru 
family. It is not a book of history 
and if not treated as such, makes 
interesting reading. Full of sense 
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of humour, it brings out her own 
self the best both in the back- 
ground of her parental Home, and 
after her marriage with Raja 
Hutheesingh. 

“It is surprising that so little 
has been written about Kamla’, 
writes Krishna Hutheesingh, ‘for 
she was one of the most beautiful 
women I knew or ‘ever have 
known.” One wonders why 
Krishna Hutheesingh herself did 
not write more about her. The 
author’s portrayal of her regal, 
patriarchal father and soft, china- 
like delicate mother and bits here 
and there of Bibi amma her aunt, 
have come out very well. But, 
although, Krishna Hutheesingh 
tells stories against herself, quite 
unreservedly, she slurs over many 
an unpleasant detail about her 
sister, Vijayalaxmi Pandit. One 
wonders whether her hero-worship 
like description of her elder sister 
is honest, that is, did she really 
think of her sister in that light 
when young. For example, it is 
a well known fact that Swarup 
Nehru tormented and taunted 
Kamla, affecting an air of super- 
iority towards her because when 
Kamla -first entered the Nehru 
household she lacked Western 
sophistication and could not even 
speak English fluently, a great 
blemish in the eyes of Nan who 
made fun of Kamla unrelent- 
ingly. The true pictures of 
Vijayalaxmi Pandit, egoistical and 
ambitious comes out in the book 


only towards the very end, when 
Krishna Hutheesingh writes, * My 
sister cancelled her lecture tour 
and came tearing home from 
America. Having been India’s 
Ambassador to Russia and United 
States, and High Commissioner 
in London and a world figure 
because of her presidency of the 
UN, I believe she thought she 
had a chance". And later when 
Indira Gandhi was elected Prime 
Minister “she had left the hall 
immediately after the announce- 
ment, which did not «eem to 
please her greatly". 

Indira's portrait is done with 
sensitivity and a real tender alfec- 
tion. “That thelittle girl I had 
cared for and comforted while her 
father and mother and grandfather 
were in prison should become the 
Prime Minister and leader of the 
great free nation of India seemed 
fantastic, beyond imagining. ..1 
was so proud of her. . . For she 
is a worthy daughter of a great 
and beloved man". 

The detailed explanations of 
simple Indian words and customs 
is rather jarring to an Indian 
reader. Why did Alden Hatch, 
with whose collaboration the 
book was written, have to aggra- 
vate this jarring note by his 
puerile Epilogue? Obviously the 
book writtenin a lighter vein is 
meant primarily for a foreign 
audience. 


— Swaha 
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POLITICS OF POWER 


in about ten to twelve years. In 
other words, Mao admitted 
China's inability to wage an all- 
out modern warfare for the pre- 
- sent at least. 
Combination 
. factors— British 
and the Chinese reluctance 
to enter the fray in a big 
way——has provided a new hope to 
the United States in regard to 
its future role in South-east Asia 
after she is able to extricate her 
self from the Vietnam war. The 
US News and World Report 
wrote on January 29 this year 
that the American armed forces 
would have no choice but even- 
tually to shoulder the responsibi- 
lity of defence of this big and 
strategic portion of the globe 
stretching from Singapore across 
the Indian Ocean to the Red 
. Sea and the Mediterranean. 


of these two 
“withdrawal” 


New Plan of Deployment 


Thosé in the know of the 
American plans of troops deploy- 
ment iñ the post-Vietnam-war 
period, claim that Washington 
would work out the necessary 
political pretexts to leave behind 
an expeditionary force of about 
150,000 to 200,000 men in South 
Vietnam, and station another 
100,000 or so in neighbouring 
Thailand where the US already 
hassome 47,000 troops and mili- 
tary basis capable of large-scale 
operations. Further West, the US 
plan is to concentrate on the 
Indian Ocean islands where she 
already has and will set up more 
bases for servicing ‚bombers and 
submarines carrying nuclear 
warheads. Reports are also 
there that plans for a special 
Indian Ocean fleet, asa part of 
the Seventh Fleet, are under 
active consideration of Washing- 
ton. 

Moreover, with her interest 
in filing the ''vacuum", the 
United States hopes that the 
smaller countries of South-east 
Asia would be drawn in easily 
to bear the brunt of this new 
plan of deployment. The dollar 


difficulties at home will, thus, be . 


obviated and any possible objec- 
tion to this plan in the US 
Congress avoided. 
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The Kuala Lumpur defence 
talks between Britain, Australia? 
New Zealand, Malaysia and 
Singapore, was of great interest 
to the United States. If it had 
succeeded in hammering out a 
new, collective security system, 
Washington could have offered 
to join in and “help” these 
countries: out with grandiose 
plans. Asitis, with not much 
concrete outcome in that direc- 
tion, ithas benefited the US 
plans all the more. By assuring 
help not only against external 
ageression, but also in suppres- 
sing local rebellions, Washington 
wil substantially meet the 
"requirements" of these countries. 

In Washington's scheme of 
things, additional help is ex- 
pected from Japan. Japan has 
been allotted the role of Britain 
in the plan of defence of the 
Malaccan Straits. Japan's familia- 
rity with this particular area 
during the Second World War, 
and her own special interest in 
this defence scheme has been 
taken into ‘consideration by 
Washington. According to the 
Oriental Economist of Japan, 
blueprints of a “defence project” 
for this area has already been 
prepared by the Japanese Mari- 
time Committee of the Defence 
Agency, in which Tokyo pro- 
poses to use its naval self-defence 


. forces. 


A Major Defence Alliance 


Japan's involvement in the 
‘defence’ of South-east Asia 
will also relieve the US of another 


‘worry—the growing disenchant- 


ment of the members of the 
SEATO about its utility and the 
resultant weakness of this mili- 
tary pact. 
way for the realisation of the 
long-standing US plan of a 
widespread militry grouping, 


. policing the entire Pacific and 


the Indian Ocean region from 
Korea up to the Mediterranean, 
and to influencing the policies of 
the countries there. The Christian 
Science Monitor wrote on Febru- 
ary 27, 1968, that US official 
quarters expected the spirit of 
regionalism to develop into major 
defence alliances. 


VACUUM 


It will also pave the © 


This was also the object of 
the US sponsored Asian-Pacific 
Council (ASPAC) and the 
Association of South-east Asian 
Nations (ASEAN). but could not 
be implemented, The main 
reason for this failure was the 
absence of countries like India. 
from these groupings. As long 
back as October 2 last year, the | 
Newsweek let the cat out of the 
bag whenit wrote that if, for 
instance, India was associated 
with these regional alliances, 
changes could be achieved in her 
policy. Here is a clear enuncia- 
tion of the purpose of the 
existing and proposed defence 
alliances in South-east Asian 
region. 


Regional Coop. As Cornerstone 


It is in the context of ail 
these that one has to judge the 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi's 
"retreat" from her seemingly 
bold  *loud thinking" about 
regional defence. Under the 
circumstances, India's participa- 
tion in the proposed regional 
defence system would have meant 
nothing but complete surrender 
to Washingtons military plans. 
And as the Newsweek had 
pointed out, the net result of 
such an association would have 
been nothing short of -con- 
tinuous pressures to change 
India’s basic policies of non- 
alignment and peaceful coexis- 
tence. In the given world situa- 
tion when India’s economic 
development and political sover- 
eignty depend on strictly follow- 
ing this policy, her participation 
in such a defence arrangement, - 
whatever the nomenclature, 
would be pure and simple 
suicide. 

On the other hand, Mrs 
Gandhi’s emphasis on the 
development of the ` economic 
strength of the countries con- 
cerned, with mutual regional 
cooperation as its cornerstone, 
does commend itself as a suitable 
solution of the present problem. 
It will not only ensure national 
sovereignty of the countries of 
the region, but will simultaneo- 
usly and Commensurately enhance 
their national defence potential. 
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GOVERNMENT ON TRIAL 


D 


I is universally recognised that the National Inte- 

gration Council at its Srinagar meeting last week 
achieved a great deal more than had been expected 
ofit. Itis true that within the short time available 
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it could not go in depth into the many kinds of 
threats to national unity and solidarity that have 
been taking shape in the country, often enough with 
Overt or covert encouragement from politicians in 
power and sections of the bureaucracy. But the 
biggest single threat to national identity and cohesion 
as well as to the secular-democratic foundation of 
our polity is posed by the forces of-communalism, 
and the Council despite its composition was ableto fo- 
cus national attention sharply on this and unanimous- 
ly suggest specific measures to deal with it, however 
halting or inadequate these may appear to be in the 
context of the magnitude ofthe problem and the 
extent of ramifications of the communal ele- . 
ments. l 


Alongside satisfaction that at long last the 
Government and many of the major political parties 
in the country, as also intellectuals and other sec- 
tions represented at Srinagar, have shown awareness 
of the need to counter the activities of the communal 
forces in a massive way through administrative 
action as well as propaganda, an air of Scepticism is 
discernible. Thereason is that the decisions taken 
by the Integration Council will have to be implemen- 
ted by the very politicians and bureaucrats who in 
the past have utterly failed to put down communal 
propaganda and invariably waited for riots to assume 
ugly proportions before moving in. Till some time 
back the Government had enormous powers under 
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the Emergency but these were not used to curb com- 
munal hate-mongering and not-so-subtle incitement 
to murder, loot and arson directed against a particu- 
lar community. Itis well known that it was not 
lack of powers which prevented the authorities from 
taking prompt and timely action to protect the life 
and property of every citizen regardless' of religion, 
creed or caste. At the Council meeting the Jana 
Sangh and the RSS were openly accused of activities 
inimical to national unity; and these charges had 
been levelled earlier also by responsible political and 
other leaders. If despite all this communal propa- 
ganda had been carried on with impunity and with- 
out any attempt at secrecy, it was due partly to offi- 
cial indifference or connivance and partly to the 
respectability conferred upon communal organisa- 
tions by political parties in search of opportunistic 
alliances, But the most important aspect of the 
matter is certainly the Government’s failure to act 
firmly, leading to the legitimate inference that the 
communalists had friends and sympathisers in the 
seats of power and that these elements had also 
successfully infiltrated into the administration at 
various levels. 


In this background, the doubts prevailing about 
the capacity or willingness of the country’s adminis- 
trators to carry out in full and without reservation 
the decisions of the National Integration Council 
are understandable. Definition of communal acti- 
vity may be useful to conduct cases in the courts 
after the administration has acted against communal 
elements; but in the absence of the will to act, no 
definition on the statute book, however elaborate, 
will be of any significance or use. Nor will amend- 
ments to the Indian Penal Code and other laws mean 
much unless the law and order machinery is fully 
geared to the task of dealing with communal ele- 
ments with an iron hand. The proposed special- 
intelligence.units at the Central and State levels to 
keep a close watch on the activities of communal 
elements can be useful only to the extent the Union 
and State Governments are determined to forestall 
communal mischief and punish offenders, unmindful 
of pressure. Ina smaller sphere the same is true of 
the Council's call for stern action against organisa- 
tions like the different Senas which set one group of 
citizens against another. 


Thus, the test of the success of the Srinagar 
session of the National Integration Council will 
depend entirely on how its decisions are implement- 
ed by the authorities. It must be noted here that 
although three Chief Ministers strongly . pleaded for 
a straight ban on communal parties, the Council 
could not find its way to accepting the plea. It has 
further been reported that during the discussions 
in the Committee on Communal Aspects the bureau- 
crats of the Union Home Ministry present tried 
their best to water down the decisions. It is precisely 
these bureaucrats on whom the Government will have 
to depend for the implementation of the Srin:gar 
decisions. In the States there are similar problems, 
not only in relation to the attitude to the communal 
forces but also in respect of handling of other kinds 
of divisive tendencies. It is no secret that certain 
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Chief Ministers have taken sectarian positions on 
particular issues—as in the case of the Assam hill 
people’s agitation and the Maharashtra-Mysore 
boundary demarcation dispute. Politicians in power 
as well as important elements in the law and order 
machinery in some States have been accused by the 
victims of openly encouraging hooligan elements on 
the rampage, as in the case of the Shiv Sena. In UP 
a political party is known to have used its brief stay 
in office to bring communal elements into the 
administrative machinery in a big way. While some 
top Congressmen have given clear indications of their 
communal outlook, even some progressive parties 
have not been averse to hobnobbing with communal 
and chauvinistic groups for the sake of temporary 
political advantage. 


More than anyone else, however, it is the Govern- 
ment that is now ontrial. The Prime Minister 
deserves high praise for the way she called 
the meeting of the Integration Council and guided 
its deliberations. So do someof the other parti- 
cipants at the meeting who refused to mince words 
in identifying the perpetrators of communal mischief. 
But their achievements will surely come to nought 
if from now on the decisions do not begin to get 
implemented atalllevels. There may not be much 
resistance to amendment of the laws or to declara- 
tions of intent; but we can be sure that massive pres- 
sure will be mounted on, the administration to pre- 
vent any firm action to identify and punish instiga- 
tors of communal hatred and violence. How far 
can the Prime Minister and those of her colleagues 
who seek to safeguard the secular base of our 
democracy resist these pressures and act with 
determination? This is the question to which the 
people will earnestly seek an answer in the actions 
of the Central and State Governments in the coming 
period. 


It is clear that the first target of attack in this 
respect must be the rags miscalled newspapers whose 
sole purpose is to spread communal poison by 
means of false, distorted, alarmist and mischievously 
worded news items and comments calculated to 
inflame feelings of animosity against a particular 
community. Although Union Information Minister 
K. K. Shah has declared that the Government's 
follow-up action on the Integration Council's pro- 
posals in this regard will be “quick and bold,” his 
statement at his press conference on Monday that 
the conduct of any journalist found erring will be 
brought to the notice of the Press Council will cause 
disquiet, Apart from the fact that the Press Coun- 
cil’s fate is yet uncertain and in any case it cannot 
be an effective influence on the Press for long years 
to come, the kind of action required to put an end 
to communal propaganda is not the soliciting of a 
censure by the Press Council or blacklisting by an 
accreditation committee. The main thing is to take 
penal action against offenders, and this is the pur- 
pose of the proposal to amend the Penal Code, 
as admitted by Sri Shah himself. Many 
newspapers and periodicals, including some 
recognised as-the mouthpieces of particular parties, 

have been continuously engaged in the kind of pro- 
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paganda which the Integration Council wants to 
stop. The elements owning and running these 
journals are not the kind to pay heed to Sri Shah’s 
pious call for responsible behaviour. 
Government firmly decides that it will not allow 
itself to be sidetracked but will seek out hate- 
mongers’ and instigators of violence and get them 
exemplary punishment, the Integration Council’s 
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AA air of scepticism prevailed 
on the eveof the National 
Integration Council's session at 
Srinagar. The general belief was 
that the session would provide 
yet another occasion for high- 
sounding speeches by a variety of 
leaders, the totality of which 
would amount to very little. The 
recent spate of communal riots in 
the country only  accentuated 
these feelings. 

The outcome of the three-day 
Council meeting stood in con- 
trast to these forebodings. 
Instead of becoming a platform 
for hollow declarations, the 
Council has given a clear orienta- 
tion and a programme for action, 
especially for dealing with the 
communal menace. Far from 
being a bedlam of noises the 
Council meeting produced strik- 
ing unanimity and reconciliation 
of the major political parties on 
this platform. These achieve- 
ments alone made the NIC 
session a phenomenon not witnes- 
sed before on the national plane. 
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However, an even more vital 
aspect emerging from the Sri- 
nagar meeting is the creation of 
machinery to serve as a watch- 
dog body for ensuring that the 
decisionstaken are followed up 
and implemented.* 
A closer look at the Council’s 
work may help a better under- 
standing of its achievements and 
the likely impact on the pattern 
of national events. The main 
results of the session are embodied 
in the Declaration of Objectives 
and the three reports of the 
committees set up by the Council 
during the session. Of the docu- 
ments, the report of the committee 
on communal aspects is perhaps 
the most significant in the context 
of the current national situation. 
The report is a precise and 
comprehensive programme for 
action on. the governmental and 
popular planes to deal with the 
menace of communalism. These 
measures include a virtual ban on 
communal propaganda as well as 
tightening up of the administra- 


decisions will be reduced to nullity. 

It is now for the Government to show that it 
means business; once the people are convinced that 
action has been set in motion, it may be expected 
that all the secular democratic forces in the land will 
rally behind the Government to end the communal 
menace, irrespective of party 
differences over political and economic questions. 


affiliations and 


tive apparatus, including the 
police agencies. The move to fix 
individual responsibility on dis- 
trict officials for the maintenance 
of communal harmony is a 
notable feature. Besides pre- 


‘ventive and punitive measures, 


the report also proposes a num- 
ber of steps in a wider context to 
eliminate communalism. Among 
these. proposals is one for 
amending thelaw tó punish all 
communal activity and to bring 
within its scope political parties 
as well as the press. More 
thorough-going eradication of 
communalism is proposed through 
the imparting of secular educa- 
tion and formation of joint com- 
mittees of all sections of people 
at different levels. The measures 
proposed, in fact, hardly leave 
out any field of activity con- 
nected in any way with the war 
on communalism. 

How is itthat the NIC was 
able to adopt these comprehen- 
sive and concrete proposals to 
deal with communalism? Is 
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there an assurance that they will 
be implemented fully? While 
obviously it would be too much 
to expect swift and automatic 
execution of the comprehensive 
proposals of the NIC, thepro- 
cess which led to their adoption 
in the Committee and the NIC is 
interesting. The atmosphere in 
the Council’s deliberations was 
businesslike, in contrast to similar 
occasions inthe past, the focus 
was sharply on the communal 
problem, which the Prime Minis- 
ter in: her keynote address des- 
cribed as the ‘‘biggest menace’’ 
facing the country. The delibera- 
tions at the plenary meetings of 
the NIC revealed a general 
awareness that the problems the 
country faced brooked no delay 
and there was urgent need for 
concrete action. "This awareness 
was reflected in the proceedings 
of the NIC as well as in the pro- 
cedure devised for committee 
work, which was most suitable for 
producing specific decisions with- 
in the short time available. 

It was however natural that 
there should have been divergence 
in approach to a number of pro- 
blems—linguistic, regional, com- 
munal and others. Broadly, the 
Council's composition fell into 
three categories: Political parties, 
university and educational leaders, 
and public figures. While the 
national political parties had 
their standpoints to uphold on 
most of the issues, the latter two 
categories could more -easily 
adapt themselves and exert an 
influence which could be sub- 
stantial in marginal situations. 
At the Srinagar session, educa- 
tional leaders played a notable 
part in creating an understanding 


and devising an approach which 
would help the Council over- 
come political deadlock. 

This was in evidence in rela- 
tign to the communal problem, 
Following the Prime Minister’s 
opening address laying special 
stress on immediate steps to deal 
with communalism, the atmos- 
phere rapidly sharpened. The CPI 
representative, Sri Bhupesh 
Gupta, came to the session with 
the view that since the Council 
could not deal with all problems 
of national integration, priority 
should be given to the communal 
question. He not only launched 
a sharp attack on communal 
trends, but named the main 
groups and parties which were 
the organisers of these trends 
and tensions. He mentioned the 
Jana Sangh and the RSS as the 
principal parties responsible for 
engendering communal tensions. 
He also mentioned the Jamaat-i- 
Islami and Majlis-e-Mushawarat 
in this context, though on a 
lower key, and outlined a number 
of specific measures to curb the 
menace. 

Shri Bhupesh Gupta's stinging 
attack on communal parties did 
create a piquant situation as one 
ofthe major parties named—the 
JanaS angh—was a participant. 
]n any other circumstances a 


sharp confrontation would 
have been unavoidable. But 
it was characteristic of the 


atmosphere prevailing at the 
Srinagar meeting that no such 


thing happened. Sri Atal Bihari 


Vajpayee maintained a defensive 
posture all through, and the only 
occasion when he retorted was 
when Smt. Subhadra Joshi repea- 
ted even more sharply the charge 


that the RSS and the Jana Sangh 
were responsible for the propaga- 
tion of communalism. Sri Vajpa- 
yee had good reason to take a de- 
fensive stand since there was near- 
unanimity in the Council on the 
need for firm action to curb com- 


'munalism. The most lukewarm 


was perhaps the Home Minister, 
Sri Y.B Chavan, who felt the 
"thinking" of the people was 
solely responsible for communal 
violence. But the swing came 
when a number of Congress 
strongmen and Chief Ministers 
were even more outspoken than 
the CPI spokesmanin attacking 
communal parties. 

Sri Sukhadia, Rajasthan Chief 
Minister, asked for an outright 
ban on all communal parties and 
activities. Two other Chief Minis- 
ters, Sri V. P. Naik and Sri 
Brahmananda Reddy, complimen- 
ted Sri Bhupesh Gupta. In the 
committee on communal aspects, 
where they sat together with Sri 
Vajpayee and Sri Bhupesh Gupta, 
they sought to strengthen and ela- 
borate the CPI representative's 
proposals against communalism. In 
fact, it would be correct to des- 
cribe these two Chief Ministers as 
co-architects of the committee's 
report on steps to deal with com. 
munalism. Sri Lachhman Singh 
Gill also joined the attack on 
communal parties functioning as 
“cultural organisations". 

Notable also was what may be 
described as the “ideological” con- 
cept. Sri Vajpayee's main contri- 
bution was to project a specific 
concept of India and communa- 
lism, in line with the known ideas 
of his party. His projection of 
India and its culture was of an- 
cient Bharat and its culture. The 
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word “Sanskriti” was not used (Sri 
Vajpayee spoke in English) but 


the formulations were no differ-- 


ent. It was left to Dr A. Alim and 
Sri Gajendrageadkar to demolish 
this concept. Sri Humayun Kabir 
also lent his weight. The educatio- 
nal leaders brought out clearly 
the falsity of this concept and its 
dangers. They put forward the 
alternative view of a composite 
Indian culture, which consisted not 
only of ancient traditions but also 
of the middle period—the Muslim 
period—and the period of strug- 
gle against British rule. 

The importance of these contri- 
butions in determining the shape 
of the Council's actions can 
hardly be overestimated. 

An important part of the 
“practical steps” evolved by the 
Council is the decision to make 
communal propaganda and acti- 
vities a cognisable offence by 
suitably amending Section 153 of 
the Indian Penal Code. Two 
other measures directed at eradi- 
cating communalismin the field 
of education and preventing com- 
munal propaganda also fall in 
` this category. Implementation 
of these recommendations will 
depend upon what exactly is 
considered to constitute commu- 
nal propaganda. Fears that such 
a measure may be utilised to 
prevent even propaganda in reli- 
gious places aimed at strengthen- 
ing cOmmunal harmony were 
expressed at the Council meeting, 
especially in the Committee on 
Communal Aspects. For ins- 
‘tance, will Sheikh Abdullah’s 
speeches from the religious shrine 
of Hazratbal and those of Sant 
Fateh Singh in the Gurdwaras 
constitute a violation of sucha 
provision ? These are questions 
that the Government will have to 
consider now, 

A major decision was that to 
set up a permanent Standing 
Committee to constantly review 
and watch implementation of the 
Council's decisions. The ten- 
member Committee, of which the 
Prime Minister and the Home 
Minister will be members, along 
with the chairman of the three 
committees set up by the Council 
on communal, regional and educa- 
tional aspects, will impart conti- 
nuity to the Council which in the 
past receded into background 
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after making pompous declara- 
tions. 

The tone for the Council ses- 
sion was set by the Prime Minis- 
ter when in her inaugural addrtss 
she pinpointed communal vio- 
lence as the “biggest menace” 
facing the nation and called for 
a “minimum programme" of 
action to combat communal vio- 
lence. Such a programme, she 
said, would become the rallying 
point for all rational, honest men 
on a national scale. Not only 
were the Prime Minister's expec- 
tations more than fulfilled at Sri- 
nagar, but the decisions have 
“more than satisfied’’ even Left 
critics of the Government. 

A measure. of success of the 
anti-communal participants of the 
Council was provided by the 
business-like discussions in which 
the stress was on consensus rather 
than on majority decisions. "That 
this consensus was not easy to 
reach was evident at the end of 
the conference when Sri Morarji 
Desai struck a discordant note, 
favouring implementation of 
majority decisions and frowning 
on the tendency to seek unani- 
mity. 
The decks having been clear- 
ed with the rejection of the 
ideological posture advanced by 
the conservatives, it was leftto 
Sri Bhupesh Gupta to impart to 
the deliberations a business-like 
approach by proposing his six- 
point plan to curb communalism. 
Sri Gupta’s plan, which received 
wide support from the members 
became the basis for the work 
of the Committee set up to con- 
sider the communal aspects of 
integration. What happened in 
the committee, having members 


with such diverse viewpoints as: 


those of Sri Vajpayee and Sri 
Bhupesh Gupta, had a vital 


' was 


bearing on the success of the 
Council deliberations. If the 
committee achieved unanimity, 
it was because the anti-communal 
parties and individuals worked 
concertedly and with mutual 
understanding. While the anti- 
communalists within the Con- 
gress, especialiy those close to 
the Prime Minister, unreservedly 
extended support to Sri Bhupesh 
Gupta, there was evidence of 
lack of coordination among the 
Leftists. 

The gains for the emerging 
nation-wide front against com- 
munalism will be hard to gauge 


‘correctly without analysing the 


sort of hard work done at the 
session by such men and women, 


. both aligned and unaligned, as 


Smt Subhadra Joshi of the 
Congress and Dr Gajendragadkar, 


Vice-Chancellor of | Bombay 
University. Without mincing 
words, Smt Joshi placed the 


sharp poser before the session: 
How would you expect the Home 
Ministry to take action against 
communal parties, if the national 
leaders even at a closed-door 
meeting decline to name the 
parties behind the communal 
riots? She did not leave it at 
that but levelled charges against 
the Jana Sangh and the RSS. 
Another factor which helped 
in shaping a new perspective was 
the demand for a ban on parties 
advocating communalism, especi- 
ally the RSS and other militant 
communal organisations. It was 
not Sri Bhupesh Gupta and Smt 
Subhadra Joshi carrying on a 
fight on this issue. This demand 
supported by Congress 
President Nijalingappa himself, 
and the Chief Ministers of Rajas- 
than and Punjab. ` 


— Observer 
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The article **Bihar's Second 
UF Goyt.” appearing on Page 
15 was written and printed 
before the resignation of the 
Bhola Paswan Government, It is 
an assessment of the situation 
which prevailed in the state over 
last week-end. 


—Editor 
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Gill Government and Democracy 


I: was November 21 last year, 

the first day of the Winter 
Session of the Punjab Assembly, 
that Mr Lachhman Singh Gill 
announced on the floor of the 
House the defection of 17 MLAs 
headed by himself from the Uni- 
ted Front and the formation of 
a new Party called the Janta 
Party. On. the same day UF 
Chief Minister Gurnam Singh 
submitted the resignation of his 
Government and demanded mid- 
term elections. This sound 
advice was rejected by the Gover- 
nor who took his orders from 


New Delhi and on November 25 


a minority, all-defector Govern- 
mént with chief defector Gill as 
the Chief Minister was sworn in. 
In the history of parliamentary 
democracy in India, it was an 
entirely new type of Government 
—except for the P.C. Ghosh 
Government in West Bengal which 
came into existence almost simul- 
taneously with the Gill Govern- 
ment in Punjab. Another similar 
Government headed by Sri B.P. 
Mandal was formed in Bihar a 
little later. 

It is true that some years ago 
in Kerala the PSP legislators—a 
minority in the then Kerala Assem- 
bly—formed a Government that 
lasted many months. As in the 
case of the defector Governments 
in Punjab, Bengal and Bihar, the 
PSP minority Government in 
Kerala also was put in power by 
the Congress which itself kept 
out. of the Government but en- 


sured a majority in the Assembly . 


for the minority Government. 
There is, however, a vital diffe- 


^. ence between the old Thanu 


Pilai Government in Kerala 
and the Gill Government in 
Punjab. In Keraia the Congress- 
supported minority Government 
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"was formed by a party which exis- 
ted both outside and inside the 
Assembly, which had fought the 
elections on the basis of a pro- 
gramme and policy, and which in 
fact was part of a recognized all- 
India Party with a declared pro- 
gramme as also a proper consti- 
tution. 

The Gill Government, on the 
other hand, is the Government 
ofa “Party” which is not only in 
minority in the Assembly but 
which in fact is not a party at 
all. It wasnotin existence dur- 
ing the preceding elections and 
the question of its having sought 
a mandate from the voters does 
not arise, It has no programme 
or policy. No one knows what 
type of constitution, if any, it has. 
Some top Congress leaders of 
Punjab and Sri Gill himself have 
now admitted that it has no exis- 
tence outside the Assembly. 
The so-called Janta Party is in 
fact merely a collection of a few 
power-hungry politicians who 
have no hesitation .in being or 
becoming faithful servants of 
vested interests and tools of the 


. Congress Party if thereby they 


can get what they want for them- 
selves. The P.C. Ghosh Govern- 
ment in Bengal and the Man- 
dal Ministry in Bihar too belong- 
ed to this category. Those. two 

owever could not last despite 
all the efforts of the Congress. 
‘The Gill Government, on the 
other hand, has managed to sur- 
vive and has already lasted about 
seven months. 


Fruitful Review 


It will certainly be fruitful to 
review how the existence of this 
type of Government has affected 
the functioning and development 
of parliamentary institutions and 


sound parliamentary conventions. 

Apart from the right to vote, 
the common people do not come 
into the picture very much as 
far as running of the Government 
or day-to-day administration is 
concerned. Between two elec- 
tions, a vigilant Opposition in 
the Legislature is supposed to 
keep the Government alive to the 
sentiments of the people. Oppo- 
sition parties are expected to 
voice the grievance of the people 
through questions, call-attention 
motions, adjournment motions, 
etc. They are supposed to X-ray 
the major policies of the Govern- 
ment and expose their weakness 
during discussions on the Gover- 
nor’s Address, the Budget, the 
Appropriation Bill, etc., which 
also offer opportunities to raise 
Specific grievances --as for ins- 
tance when grants are discussed. 
They are expected to scrutinise 
carefully all legislative - financial 
or other- measures brought up 
by the Government and to make 
known their views in the course 
of discussions on them. Thus 
regular and proper, functioning 
of the legislature with the Oppo- 
sition able to work freely is a 
very important aspect of parlia- 
mentary democracy. 

Under the Constitution of 
India, the power to summon thc 
Legislature from time to time 
and to prorogue it vests in the 
Governor. As Constitutional 
head, however, the Governor is 
expected to exercise this power 
only on the advice of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers acting through 
its Chlef Minister. In other 
words, the power of the State 
Government over the functioning 
of the Legislature is vast. One 
limitation placed by the Consti- 
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tution is that the Legislature must 
not be not-in-session for more 
than-6 months. The limitation 
is not very serious because even a 
- day's session after 6 months will 
meet the requirements of the 
Constitution. The other limi- 
tation follows from the provision 
in the Constitution that no 
money can bespent by the Gov- 
‘ernment except in accordance 
-with the Appropriation Act or 
Vote-on-Account passed by the 
Legislature, and these must be 
passed in accordance with the 
procedure laid down in the Cons- 
titution itself. Thus, subject to 
this compulsion, proper function- 


ing of the Legislature is 
the responsibility - of the 
Government of the day. and 


depends upon its good sense and 
loyalty to parliamentary institu- 
tions. 


Legislature Paralysed 


How has the Gill Government 
discharged this vital responsibility 
enjoined upon it by the Constitu- 
tion of India? 

Without fear of contradiction 
itcan be said that instead of 
enabling the legislature to func- 
tion properly the Gill Govern- 
ment has with impunity paralysed 
it. 

The. Winter Session of the 
Punjab Assembly which began on 
November 21 was adjourned the 
same day because of the situation 
created by defections. It met 
again on December 4 after Sri 
Gill had been sworn inas Chief 
Minister. It was suddenly ad- 
journed sine’ die on December 17 
and was subsequently prorogued. 

The next Budget, Session 
began on February 22 this 
year. On March 4 the Speaker 
adjourned the House. for 
2 months on grounds of grave 
disorder. The Governor proro- 
gued it on March 11 and then re- 
summoned it for March 18. What 
happened on that day is well 
known. With police and goon- 
das inside the Chamber, the Bud- 
get was declared passed within 
half an hour—‘‘a world record", 
to use Sri Chagla’s words, The 
session was then adjourned to 
April 5. Before. that, however, 
the Government had second 


thoughts and on its advice the 


session was prorogued. 
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Under the orders of the Sup- 
reme Court, the Assembly was 


‘summoned again on May 20. 


However, it was adjourned sine 
die on May 22 and was subsetju- 
ently prorogued (The Busimess 
Advisory Committee had planned 
it till May 29). 

From the above it will be 
clear that instead of working the 
legislature, the Gill Govern- 
ment has effectively paralysed it. 
Sri Gill has been justifying this 
with the argument that “there is 
no business for the Legislature”. 
Even apart from the fact that the 
Budget was passed within half 
an hour on March 18, this plea of 
Sri Gill has been false all along. 
This became clear when the 
Session had to be summoned on 
May 20 inaccordance with the 
assurance given to the Supreme 
Court on behalf of the Punjab 
Government by its counsel. 

No one had any doubt that 
the Supreme Court wanted the 
Legislature to meet so that it 
could have an opportunity to 
discuss the situation arising out 
of invalidation of the Appropria- 
tion Acts by the High Court and 
to rectify the same if it had the 
power todo so. Sri Gill, how- 
ever, declared that the . Assembly 
would discuss many other things 
but not the Budget. The agenda 
issued on May 16, contained a 
number of items which had been 
pending for a long time. This 
gave the lie to Sri Gill’s oft-re- 
peated assertion that the session 
was not being called because 
there was no agenda. Subsequen- 
tly vote-on-account was also 
included in the agenda but was 
chopped off as soon as it was 
known that the Supreme Court 
had stayed the operation of the 
High Court judgment. 


Pending Agenda 


When the session was adjourn- 
ed sine die, a good deal of the 
agenda was still pending. Fur- 
ther, even before the session was 


prorogued, the Local Self-Govern- 


ment Minister announced that the 
Government was ready with an 
Ordinance to amend the Munci- 
pal Act, while in an earlier session 
a comprehensive Municipal Bill 
to replace the present Act had 
been withdrawn. There is also 
the fact that despite demands by 


the Opposition, the Assembly has 

not been allowed to discuss 
such important matters as the 
Report of the Police Commission, 


Report of the Panchayati Raj 
- team, Reports of the Punjab State 


Electricity Board, etc. Out to 


- avoid facing the Legislature ex- 


cept when it cannot be - helped, 
Sri Gill even tried to hold elec-. 
tions to the Public Accounts 
Committee and the Estimates 
Committee by postal ballot iu 
clear violation of the rules: of 
the Assembly. 

There can thus be no doubt 
that the Legislature has been 
paralysed because the minority 
Government is afraid of facing it. 

All those who want parlia- 
mentary democracy to take 
strong roots in India would agree 
that this calls "for the develop- 
ment of healthy conventions. 
By arresting certain legislators on 
the eve of the March 18 Session 
and the attempted arrest of many 
other MLAs, by his refusal to 
resign even after the High Court 
judgment, etc., Sri Gill has been 
undermining such development. 
and has thereby harmed the 


growth of parliamentary demo- - 


cracy in the State. - 


No Rule of Law 


“Rule of Law''is said to be 
another hallmark. of parlimentary 
democracy. But there has been 
no such thing in Punjab ever 
since the Gill Government was 
installed in. power. Typical facts 
given below reveal the state of 
affairs in Punjab, 

1. To prevent 
demonstrations against Sri Gill - 
and his colleagues, hundreds of 
political workers were kept in 
illegal police custody for 2.to 3 
days ata time without any FIR 
etc. This happened throughout 


. the State and on a very big scale. 
‘Peaceful demonstrators have been 


lathi-charged, which fact however 
has been blatantly and shamelessly 
denied in the Assembly. 

2. Hundreds of political. 
workers have been implicated in 
false cases. Even political mur- 
ders have taken place. 

` 3. When the United Front 
announced a peaceful demonstra- 
tionin Chandigarh on January 21, 
unwritten but strict orders were 
issued to the district authorities 
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black flag . 


head sata 


to prevent people from proceed- 


- ing to Chandigarh. One method 


used by the police was to forcibly 
remove from trains and buses all 
those who had tickets for 
Chandigarh. 

Freedom to demonstrate, to 
agitate, to go on peaceful strike, 
etc. is said to be another 
essential feature of parliamentary 
democracy. Under 
rule, before March 1967, again 
and again severe restrictions were 
placed on these rights of the 
people. The Gill Government— 
Congress rule by proxy—-has gone 
one step further and has sought 
tonegate these rights altogether. 
An outstanding example is pro- 
vided by the attitude of the 
Government towards the 4day 
strike of Punjab Roadways em- 
ployees. The demand of the 
strikers was that the Government 
should implement the agreement 
it had arrived at with the 
union. "The amount  invol- 
ved' was only about Rs 3 
lakhs. Hundreds were arrested 
and prosecuted on criminal 
charges. The services of hundreds 
were terminated. Hundreds were 
suspended. For the first time 
since 1947, workers on strike— 
by the hundred —were sent to the 
notorious interrogation centre in 
Amritsar and were subjected to 
third degree methods and in- 
human torture to extract informa- 
tion from them as to who asked 
them to go on strike, what their 


- political leanings were, etc. 


Committees Dissolved 


Earlier we have noted that 
under Parliamentary democracy, 
common people do not have much 
say in the day-to-day work of 
Government. Toa small extent, 
this defect can be remedied by 
setting up popular committees at 
different levels. During the 
period of the United Front 
Ministry, such committees were 
set up for the Food and Supplies 
Department as also some other 
departments. 
District Grievances Committees, 
included representatives of all 
parties including the Congress. 
As far as the Food Advisory 
Committees were concerned, it 
was even proposed to vest certain 


. Statutory powers in them. One 


of the first acts of the Gill 
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Congress . 


These, as also the. 


Government was to dissolve these 
committees. The new District 
Grievances Committees set up 
after some time did not include 
representatives of any of the 
Opposition parties, while the 
Congress has been given repre- 
sentation in every such committee. 


Record of Govt. 


Such is the record of the Gill 
Government with regard to the 
functioning of democracy. A 


brief mention may be made of 


some other aspects of Sri Gill's 
rule. 

l. Introduction of religious 
prayers in schools, and State 
visit of Mahesh Yogi and his 
entourage to “help” the Govern- 
ment to fight corruption are two 
examples of how Sri Gill has 
sought to undermine the secular 
character of our democracy. In 
the political field Sri Gill has 
patronized and encouraged the 
Akali Dal (Tara Singh group) 
whose declared objective is a 
Sikh Homeland. 

2. Corruption at the official 
and Ministerial level has sur- 
passed all records. It is being 
said that the present regime has 


‘achieved’ in seven months what . 


Kairom and his sons. could not 


‘In eight years. 


3. Sri Gill's henchmen in the 
bureaucracy and the police have 
been given promotions and 
placed in key positions. Officers 
who have insisted on recording 
their independent opinions .or 
have refused to commit blatantly 
illegal acts have been penalized. 
One IAS Secretary had to go to 
Delhi because he would not agree 
to “his” views on the question of 


prices of wheat being recorded, 


contrary to what they really were. 
The seniormost DIG police was 
shifted from his post of DIG-CID 
and made DIG Home Guards 
through orders served on him in 
the middle of the night. It is 
alleged that this was done because 
he did not agree to fabricate a 
false case against some former 
Ministers and also because Sri 
Gill wanted a “trusted” man in 
this key position. 

Some other senior IAS 
officers haue been made to pro- 
ceed on long leave. On the other 
hand, one junior PCS officer 
was made a member of the Public 


Service Commission within days 
of Sri Gill's coming to power. He 
has now been made the Chair- 
man of the Commission supersed- 
ing senior members. When the 
United Front Ministry was in 
power, Sri Gill demanded that 
the rank of Commissioner be 
abolished. ^ After becoming 
Chief Minister, he has promoted 
one of his favourite IAS officers 
to this rank. Deputy Commis- 
sioners are being transferred from 
one district to another. Some are 
being posted in the Secretariat, 
while officers from the Secretariat 
are being sent to the districts. 
A Deputy Secretary against whom 
an enquiry is pending for smug- 
gling foodgrains has been posted 
as a Deputy Commissioner. 


Salary Contrasts 


4. The PCS officers on the 
Executive side have been given a 
handsome pay rise while those 
on the Judicial side have been 
denied the same. Salaries of 
police officers have been  in- 
creased, while constables have 
been denied the same. While 
low-paid Class IV employees 
whose annual increment is 0.50 
paise are asked to await the 
report of the Pay Commission, 
the salaries of the members and 
Chairman ofthe Public Service 
Commission have been increased 
by Rs 450 p.m. and Rs 250 
p.m. respectively. MLAs too 
have been given arise of Rs 
100 p.m. Low-paid categories 
like Cooperative Sub-Inspectors 
are being forced to resort to 
struggles. Assurances given to 
private school teachers that a 
law would be énacted to guaran- 
tee their security of service have 
not been fulfilled. 

5. 'The Bill which the Unit- 
ed Front Ministry had decided 
to bring forward to link the 
wages of industrial workers with 
the cost of living index has been 
sabotaged. The only Labour 
Court inthe State is unable to 
function, because it is without 
a presiding officer from March 1. 
It is widely rumoured that the 
previous presiding officer was 
suddenly refused extension 
because he refused to oblige a 
Minister. 

6. Decision of the UF 
Government to distribute evacuee 
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surplus land among Scheduled 
Caste people has not been 
implemented. 

7. The manner in which 
public money is spent will be 
clear from the following two 
reports in the Tribune: 

(a) "Chandigarh, June 4: The 
Punjab Cabinet decided today to 
buy a helicopter for the use of 
Ministers and other Senior 
Officers. If not the first, Punjab 
will be one of the few States to 
use a State-owned helicopter for 
tours, though it is a small State 
about 200 miles in length." (The 
Tribune—June 6, 1968)! 

(b) “Ferozepur, June 15: The 
district authorities have failed to 
secure an elephant for Chief 
Minister Lachhman Singh Gill 
for his three-day tour of the 
. Moga sub-division. The desire 
for an elephant has been express- 
ed by the Chief Minister himself. 


The authorities have contacted - 


even some former princes, but 
their efforts have not succeeded 
so far. Moga is the home divi- 
sion of Mr Gill. He was elected 
to the Legislative Assembly from 
Dharamkot....'' (The Tribune, 
June 15, 1968) 

8. The crime situation has 
deteriorated to an alarming 
extent. 


Devil's Due 


As even the devil must be 
given his due, let us mention 
those decisions of the Gill 
Government for which it claims 
or can claim some credit.- 

1. Itclaims that it is taking 
vigoroussteps to make Punjabi 
the language of administration of 
the State. This is only partially 
true. Sri Gill would not like the 
people to know that during the 
UF Ministry he deliberately 
delayed and sabotaged an early 
decision obviously with the inten- 
tion of being able to claim credit 


when he became the defector 


Chief Minister. 

2. Itclaims that it has decid- 
ed to increase the minimum 
pension for political sufferers 
from Rs 15 to Rs 25p.m. The 
fact is that the increase was 
decided first during the period of 
the UF Ministry. Its finalization 
and implementation was delayed 
by the Gill Ministry. Another 
decision taken during the period 
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ofthe UF Ministry was to seru- 
tinize the list of those getting 
these pensions with a view to 
removing all undeserving cases. 
This seems to have been put in 
cold storage. 

3. Itis claimed thatit has 
taken a radical decision to reduce 
the retirement age of Govern- 
ment employees from 58 to 55. 
In principle this decision too was 
taken when the UF was in power. 

4. The Gill Government has 
decided to link every village with 
a main road by means of metall- 
ed link roads within 2 years. The 
decision is no doubt praiseworthy 
if it really gets implemented and 
not at the cost of main roads. 

Reverting to the question of 
the harm done to democracy by 
the Gill Government, its record 
is so bad that even Sri Chavan 
had to say that the experience of 
minority Governments had not 
proved a success and that they 
had been harmful to democracy. 

Why, then, do Sri Chavan 
and his ^colleagues in the Con- 
gress High Command continue to 
support the Gill Government and 
prevent its downfall—even though 
a section of the Punjab Congress 
wants to get rid of it ? The ans- 
wer is not difficult to find. 

Sri Gill has been faithfully 
serving the vested interests in the 
State—the big  mill-owners, the 
transport kings, the big traders, 
etc. Inthis respect he has not 
given any causefor complaint to 
the Congress: High Command. 
He infact has dutifully carried 


, cracy. 


out all orders of the High Com- 
mand. The High Command, 
whatever public postures it may 
have to adopt, is really not much 
worried about the fate of demo- 
It has itself not hesitated 
to undermine the same when it 
ceased to be acover for the rule 
of vested interests and was 
sought to be utilised by people. 
A section of the Congress 
leaders ih Punjab are annoyed 
with Sri Gill because he has been 
going about the job too crudely. 
Some are not prepared to go that 
far for fear of further isolation. 
Some are angry with Sri Gill 
because he has been using the 
strings of power to benefit his 
own men. Sri Gill has been 
quite obedient to the High 
Command but has cleverly utilis- 
ed his power as well as the un- 
willingness of Congress leaders 
to face mid-termelections to spilt 
and divide the Punjab Congress 
and to continue in power with 
the help of the High Command. 
Those in the Punjab Congress 
who want to withdraw support to 
Sri Gill are prepared neither to 
revolt against the High Command 
nor to face mid-term elections. 
And the High Command does 
not think that a Congress Govern- 
ment is possible just now. The 
weakness of the political situation 
in Punjab lies in the absence of a 
powerful movement as was built 
up in Bengal to force Sri Gill out 
and to ensure mid-term elections. - 
Despite this weakness, however, 
Sri Gill is not likely to last long. 
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.. Jana Sangh's Dilemma in Uttàr Pradesh 


« 


THE decision of the Uttar Pra- 

desh State Jana Sangh at its 
recent Aligarh meet to contest all 
seats in the forthcoming mid-term 
elections, highlights a new phase 
in the State politics. This reac- 
tionary communal group had not 
only taken a secular posture but 
has also embarked upon a gran- 
diose plan to capture power in 
Uttar Pradesh. 

The decision was taken after 
the elections to the Corporations 
of four major towns of UP in 
which the Congress and the Jana 
Sangh contested all the seats. 
The results were both interesting 
and revealing. They disclose 
the trends of voting in the urban 


‘areas which have been regarded 


as strongholds of Jana Sangh. 

While the Congress won 91 
seats, the Jana Sangh annexed 62, 
leaving far behind the other par- 
ties and groups including Inde- 
pendents whose mushroom growth 
had created difficult problems 
after every election. 

The Congress regained its lost 
position in Lucknow by captur- 
ing 32 out of 62 seats, but was 
mauled by Jana Singh in Varanasi 
where it got only six seats. How- 
ever, the Congress retained its 
majority in Kanpur but lost to 
Jana Sangh in Agra. Out of the 
four.Corporations, the Congress 
and the Jana Sangh have majori- 
ties in two each. 

` As compared to the perform- 
ance of these parties in the last 
General Elections, ethe Congress 


. lostin percentage of votes polled 


in three Corporation towns, but 
in Lucknow it improved its posi- 
tion from 23:18 per cent to 27°54 
per cent. The Jana Sangh’s poll 
percentage déclined all along the 
line. 
24°95 per cent of votes, the Jaha 
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While the Congress polled* 


A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Sangh could get only 16:06 per 
cent of votes polled in this elec- 
tion. 

In the last General Elections, 
the Jana Sangh emerged as the 
second party in Uttar Pradesh. 
While the Congress returned 182 
members, the Jana Sangh captur- 
ed 99 seats in the State Assembly. 
. The rise of the Jana Sangh in 
the UP political scene is hardly a 
decade old. During the first 
General Election, it had put up 
209 candidates and could win only 
two seats with 6:36 per cent of 
total votes polled. After five years, 
the number of Jana Sangh legis- 
lators increased to 17 with a vot- 
ing percentage of 9:84. Later in 
1962, it made further gains by 
winning 48 seats and thus became 
the main opposition party in the 
Vidhan Sabha. 


Second Party 


The wave of anti-Congressism 
on the eve of last General Elec- 
tion made the, Jana Singh the 
second purty after the Congress 
in the UP Vidhan Sabha. It also 
became the major partner in the 
SVD Government formed after 
the defec'ion of Sri Charan Singh 
and his group from the Congress. 


The nucleus of the SVD in 
which both the Right and Left 
pirties joined. was first fo-med 
during the last days of the pre- 
vious Assemb:y. Election o? the 
Communist leader Dr Z. A. 
Ahmed to the Rajya Sabha from 
UP was preceded by this new 
development in UP politics. 


Soon a'ter the last elections, 
the Opposition parties came to- 
gether under leadership of the 
Independent MLA Sri Ram Chan- 
dra Vikal, to form the SVD 
which later constituted the first- 


ever non-Congress Government 
in the State. 
RSS Hardcore 

Being the largest party in the 
coalition, the Jana Sangh forced 
the other parties to hand it over 
the key portfolios of Education, 
Cooperation, Power and Irriga- 
tion, Local Self-Government De- 
partment and Transport. If also 
insisted upon and got the Deputy 
Chief Ministership. In the wran- 
gling for portfolios, the Jana 
Sangh negotiator managed to 
get the other parties to agree to 
hand over those departments 
which have direct public dealings. 
This was needed to widen the 
mass base of the Jana Sangh, but 
mainly of its hard core, the RSS. 

Curiously, the Jana Sangh 
leaders in both the Vidhan 
Sabha and Vidhan Parishad, Sri 
Ganga Ram Talwar and Sri 
Pitambar Das, respectively, were 
not given any ministerial assign- 
ment. Instead the trusted RSS 
cadres, led by the former Deputy 
Mayor Ram Prakash Gupta were 
picked up. It was during Sri 
Gupta’s regime that any scandals 
thrived in the Lucknow Corpo- 
ration leading to its financial 
bankruptcy and eventual dissolu- 
tion. 

The ascendency of the RSS 
in the Jana Sangh was so marked 
that the murmurs of discontent 
soon rose to crescendo. The cle- 
avage in the Jana Sangh ranks 
became wide open when an MLA 
from Varanasi denounced the 
party and declared himself Inde- 
pendent. The Jana Sangh Deputy 
Leader in Vidhan Parishad Sri 
Shiv Prasad Singh also left the 
party and formed the Krishak 
Vidhayak Dal. Latter he joined 
the Congress. 

However? the first jolt came 
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to the Jana Sangh when its Trans- 


port Minister Sri Man Singh Jadav, “ 


was defeated inthe election to 
the Vidhan Parishad, even failing 
to secure the votes of his own 
party MLAs, Another stalwart, 
Sti Madho Prasad Tripathi, for- 
mer leader of Opposition, was also 
trounced. During the last days 
of the SVD regime, many cases 


of defections from the Jana Sangh: 


were reported, but due to the 
sudden dissolution of the Assem- 
bly, their actual number could 
not be ascertained. 


Administration Subverted 


It is with a feeling of utter 


shame that the leaders of SVD 
coalition look at the past per- 
formance of their Jana Sangh 
ministerial colleagues. The Jana 
Sangh was keenly interested in 
strengthening the RSS base and 
for that it did not hesitate even 
to subvert the administration and 
pollute the entire education sys- 
tem in Uttar Pradesh. 

It is widely known that the 
.RSS bosses went out of their way 


even to accommodate those officers ' 


. Who were penalised by the Con- 
gress Government on serious 
charges of corruption: There is 
the case ofthe Executive Officer 
of Lucknow Corporation Sri A. 
N. Singh against whom, no less a 
person than. Sri Charan Singh 
himself (when he was LSGD Mi- 
mister in the Congress, Govern- 
ment) had taken action. Sri A.N. 
Singh was not onlv reinstated 
but also promoted and kept in 
Lucknow. Similarly, there was 
the case of another official of the 
Cooperative Department who was 
promoted despite investigations 
against him by the Vigilance 
Commission. 

In the Vidhan Sabha, members 


of all political parties, except of", 


course, the Jana Sangh, accused 
the communalists with planting 
RSS cadres in the key posts of the 
vulnerable Cooperative Depart- 
ment. Its resources and premises 
were flagrantly used for massive 
rallies for this para-military fas- 
cist organisation. 


It wasalso alleged that a cir-: 


. cular letter was issued to all dis- 

trict units of the Jana Sangh to 
~ press for the inclusion of their 
supporters in the formation of 
. so-called, education committees: 
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There were reports that RSS 
members were appointed in the 
educational institutions to pervert 
the entire system of learning in 
the State by their reactionary and 
obscurantist system of teachipgs. 

During the short-lived SVD 
regime, it was mainly the legisla- 


tors belonging to the Leftist Par- - 


ties and the Bharatiya Kranti Dal 
who participated in the Vidhan 
Sabha debates. The Jana Sangh 
Ministers and members maintain- 
ed discreet silence throughout, ex- 
cept on one occasion when the 
LSGD Minister Sri Varmeshwar 
Pande, when he enthusiastically 


idolised Nazi Dictator Hitler as : 


the “Greatest Man of the Age”. 
He also radiculed the socialist 
goal of India as the road to ‘‘eco- 
mic ruin". 

The Jana Sangh Ministers 
adopted a double-faced policy in‘ 
relation to several issues of pub- 
lic importance. While sitting in 
the Cabinet, they agreed with 
their colleagues, and in public 
their party took just the opposite 
line. This happened over the is- 
sues of procurement of foodgrains 
and handling of the Government 
employees’ agitation. - The Jana 
Sangh Ministers agreed to the pro- 
curement by the State, but the 
party units launched an agitation 
against the Government medsures 
called upon the peasants to 
“wreck the Communist trap”. 


. They organised peasants’ marches 


and gheraoed officials of their 
State government. Similarly, the 


Jana Sangh Ministers sided with 


Chief Minister Charan Singh in 
crushing the Government emplo- 
yees’ agitation. But afraid of los- 
ing their popular support, their 
party was asked to show sympa- 
thy with the movement. How- 
ever, these tactics were exposed, 
and even the pro-Jana‘ Sangh 
Government employees openly 
denounced them. . 


Bulwark Against Popular Demands 


Not only this, the Jana Sangh 
acted as a bulwark against popu- 
lar demands of the people. In 
the Vidhan . Sabha debate on 


police atrocities ut the Kalagarh — 


Dam, the Jana Sangh Ministers, 
along with the Chief Minister, 
vehemently defended the police 
outrage on workers. Action 
against the wayward and guilty 


.engineers of the 


Nanaksagar 
Dam tragedy was not allowed to 
be taken immediately despite re- 
ported orders of the Chief Minis- 
ter. The Jana Sangh Ministers 
created the same atmosphere of 
corrupt Congress regime that the 
erring and inefficient officers can 
remain without any fear provided 
they supported their party. 


In order to boost its image, 
the Jana Sangh got the abolition. 
of urban landed property tax Act 
passed during the Budget session. 
But it was generally lukewarm 
and often hostile towards con- 
ceding other popular demands 
agreed to by the SVD parties. 


Wrecked SVD. 


In the beginning, the Jana 
Sangh bosses thought -that Sri 
Charan Singh would depend on 
their mercies to run the Govern- 
ment, and they wanted him to 
act as their rubber stamp. Disil- 
lusioned by. Sri Charan Singh 


forming his own group, they de- 


cided to get rid of him and ins- 
tead tried to impose Sri Ram 
Chandra Vikalas the leader of 
SVD after the/Communists and the 
SSP Ministers had resigned from 

the Government. ` 


. Disgusted with all these an- 
tics of the Jana Sangh Ministers, 
Sri Charan Singh submitted the 
resignation of the SVD Ministry 
to the Governor, 
en a 
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Bihar’s Second UF Government 
GIRISH MISHRA and BRAJ KUMAR PANDEY 


ITH the decision of the SSP 

to join the Government in 
Bihar, the second United Front 
Government headed by Sri Bhola 
Paswan Shastri seems to have the 
strength and vigour to survive. 
The rumours about internal dis- 
sensions have for the time been 
set at rest and the business of de- 
fection. and toppling is facing a 
slump. The Congress leaders 
are too involved in their organi- 
sational in-fighting to think of 
any other matter. Sri B.P. Mandal, 
the leader of the Shoshit Dal, has 
virtually given up all hope of 
being effective any more in Bihar 
politics. The Congress High 
Command is in no mood to take 
any risk for fear that whatever 
organisation is left may not re- 


. main intact. 


When the discredited and un- 
popular Government of Sri B.P. 


' Mandal fell, there were doubts 


about the formation of a new 
government of the United Front. 
There were three factors which 
were troubling the mind of the 
public. The first was the Central 
Government and its agent, the 
State Governor. The Congress 


leaders, who were facing the“Aiyar , 


Commission, did not leave any 
stone unturned to press for the 


imposition of.President's Rule. 


Only Sri Mahesh Prasad Sinha, 
leader of the Congress Legisla- 
ture Party, was against Central 
intervention. He had high hopes 
of becoming Chief Minister. A 
number of his own caste men, 
such as Sri Krishna Kant Singh, 
Sri Shiva Shankar Singh, Sri L.P. 
Shahi and Srimati Pratibha Sinha, 
had defected from the. Congress 
and joined the newly-formed 
Loktantrik Dal. He wanted the 
blessings of the Central Congress 
leadership to persuade them to 
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come back and form the Govern- 
ment with the help of the Shoshit 
Dal and some other defectors. 
He did make gestures of friend- 
ship to the Raja of Ramgarh. But 
the Central Congress leadership, 
fearing a further split in the Con- 
gress, did not give its blessings to 
Sri Mahesh Prasad Sinha: nor 
did it agree to impose President's 
rule. 

The Governor, when approach- 
ed by the United Front to allow 
Sri Bhola, Shastri to form the 
Government, wanted a common 
agreed programme of the Front. 
The people were surprised to see 
that the same Governor who 
did not care for any programme 
while inviting the rootless Shoshit 
Dal to form the Government .nor 
bothered about democratic tradi- 


tions and practices, was insisting: 


on a programme-oriented Gov- 
ernment. To meet the demand 
of the Governor, the constituents 
of the UF prepared a 17-point 
temporary programme. 


Game Exposed 


After the 17-point programme 
was announced, the Jana Sangh 
and other right-wing elements 
started the propaganda that the 
Leftist forces, particularly the 
CPI, had surrendered for the sake 


- of sharing power because there 


was no mention of the protection 
of the rights of share-croppers, 
abolition of the zamindari rights 
of the Tatas, eradication of black- 
marketing and hoarding of food- 
grains and other essential com- 
modities, and giying Urduits due 
place in the State. 

But this game was exposed 
when the constituents of the UF 
formulated a 31-point permanent 
programme on April 27. The 
Jana Sangh in the beginning 


put several obstacles in the way 
ofexpansion of the programme, 
but had to yield because of the 
pressures of the Left parties and the 
LTD. The Jana Sangh could not 
succeed in the disruption bid and 
it had to withdraw its demand for 
the inclusion of a ban on cow- 
slaughter and Christian missiona- 
ries, denationalisation of transport 
and removal of all restrictions on 
trade in foodgrains. 

An examination of the 3]- 
point programme shows that it is 
not only a victory for the Leftist 
forces but is an improvement on: 
the 33-point programme of the 
Mahamaya Prasad Ministry. A 
few instances will suffice: The 
22nd point in the new programme 
aims at abolition of the remnants 
of intermediary zamindari inte- 
rests. In this way not only the 
Tatas' zamindari rights but other 
remnants of zamindari interests 
wil be done away with. In the 
old programme, there was a men- 
tion of the development of Urdu 
only, but in the new programme, 
the 28th point calls for the deve- 
lopment of all the languages 
spoken by the minorities in the 
State. Thus, the State will pro- 
vide facilities for the development 
of not only Urdu, but also 
Mathili, Santhali, Bengali and 
Oriya. Now the Jana Sangh will 
not be able to play upon the senti- 
ments of the Mathils, Bengalis 
and other linguistic groups. 

In the old programme, there 
was no clear mention of protec- 
tion of the rights of share-crop- 
pers. But the new programme 
clearly speaks of the completion 
of the unfinished tasks of land 
reforms, restoration to the tribals 
of the land illegally taken from 
them, giving occupancy rights to 
agricultural and landless labourers 
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on their homestead land, distri- 
bution of fallow land among the 
agricultural labourers and poor 
peasants, specially Harijans and 
tribals; abolition of land revenue 
on uneconomic holdings; and 
finally, implementation of the 
recommendations of the various 
commissions regarding Harijans, 
tribals and backward castes. 

The new programme aims at 
the eradication of communalism 
and the protection of minorities. 

Among the constituents of the 
UP, only the CPI and the Jana 
Sangh were able to finalize their 
lists of nominees to the Cabinet 
without delay. 

The SSP, in spite of its dec- 
lining prestige and strength, is 
divided into two groups headed 
by Sri Baswan Singh and Sri 
Suryanarayan Singh. While the 
former was in favour of joining 
the Government, the latter insist- 
ed on not joining it. Unseemly 
incidents took place at the execu- 
tive committee meetings. At 
last, the central leadership of the 
PSP sent Sri Kamath to iron out 
the differences. Because of his 
efforts the PSP at last jomed the 
Government. Its nominees in the 
Cabinet are Sri Ramapati Singh 
and Sri Hasibur Rahman. Sri 
Baswan Singh is not included 
because he is no longer a member 
of the Legislature. 


Irresponsible Role 


The SSP has again played its 
irresponsible role. `The SSP is 
the second largest party in the 
Legislature. In thelast Ministry 
it had the largest representation. 
It was expected that, being a Left 
party, it would play a construc- 
tive role. But because of its 
internal differences, muddled 
thinking on caste and oppovtu- 
nism, it so behaved as to lead to 
the fall of the Ministry. A sec- 
tion of the SSP legislators headed 
by Sri B. P. Mandal ‘broke away 
from it. The SSP ministers 
could not establish a reputation 
for efficient handling of their 
portfolios. The muddled hand- 
ling of the Education' portfolio 
is a concrete example. Not only 
this, they opposed implicitly or 
explicitly the land reform 
measures proposed by CPI 
minister Indradeep Sinha. 

When the Paswan Ministry 
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was formed, the SSP .welcomed it 
and gave an assurance that'it 
would join it without delay. But 
differences over the allocation of 


. ministerial posts among the SSP 


aspirants has been delaying its 
joining the Government. In the 
SSP every legislator aspires to be 
a minister. ` 


Obstacles in the Way 


Sr Karpuri Thakur, Sri 
Ramanand Tiwary and Sri 
Kapildeo Singh were in favour of 
joining the Government without 
delay, but Sri Bhola Singh, whose 
nomination has been opposed 
not only by the dominant section 
of the SSP but by other consti- 


‘tuents of the UF, started putting 


obstacles in the way. The central 
SSP leadership could not make 
up its mind and asa face-saving 
device, a number of oft-repeated 
pre-conditions were put before 
the Chief Minister. Regarding the 
pre-condition of giving 60 percent 
representation to.backward castes, 
Harijans, women and tribals, the 
SSP has always expected others 
to follow its dictates, while it 
never cared to take all this into 


consideration while finalizing its - 


own list of nominees. Sri Kishen 
Pattanayak, former MP, recently 
admitted in an article that the 
Bihar SSP leaders never seriously 
thought of implementing the 60 
per cent representation principle. 
There the backward castes mean 
only Kurmis, Ahirs and Koeris 
and then only the educated sec- 
tions of these castes. Sri Patta- 


pe 


nayak frankly admits that neither . 


the upper caste nor the backward 
caste leaders of the SSP have 
cared for class organisations of 
agricultural labourers and others, 
While distributing party tickets 
for the elections, the SSP never 
cares for its loudly proclaimed 
principles. The last Rajya Sabha 
election is a pointer, 

The people were surprised 
when the SSP leaders put further 
pre-conditions. They did not 
know why the SSP representatives 
did not open their mouths at the 
meetings of the co-ordinating 
committee and why they signed 
the agreed programme without 
hesitation. s i 

The recent election to the Lok 
Sabha from Madhepura of Sri 
B. P. Mandal has further lowered 


the prestige of the SSP. Sri B.P. 
Mandal, supported by the Con- 
gress, inflicted a crushing defeat 
on the SSP nominee Dr K. K. 
Mandal. It is strange that the 
SSP could not find any candidate 
but Dr K. K. Mandal. It should 
be remembered that Dr Mandal 
was the Congress nominee in the 
last election. One does not know 
how Dr Mandal became a socia- . 
list overnight. The SSP did not 
have a dearth of. candidates. It 
could .have put up Sri B.N. 
Mandal—but the party did not 
want to disrupt family ties. 

It is feared that there may be 
a further split in the SSP if the 
distribution of ministerial jobs is 
not tactfully handled by the 
leadership. 


Hostile Activities 


Sri Mahamaya Prasad Sinha 
has destroyed his own image by 
his attitude to the Paswan Minis- 
try. When the Mandal Ministry 
fell, he expected to be installed 
as Chief Minister but the consti- 
tuents of the Front did not 
approve of it-in the changed 
political situation. He then 
began his hostile activities. The 
result was that he was left with- 
outany followers. The Raja of 
Ramgarh along with his followers 
left the BKD and revived the 
Janata Party. The Raja and his 
brothers then joined the Govern- 
ment. Sri Mahamaya Prasad 
Sinha failed to assess his own 
strength and utility to the Front. 
He did not have any inkling of 
the Raja’s plan to leave him.. 
During his Chief ‘Ministership the 
Raja and his brother had derived 
maximum benefit. The got the 
desired portfolios and operated 
unfettered. Sri Mahamaya Pra- 
sad Sinha went out of the way to 
help them. Without taking the 
Cabinet into confidence, he order- 
ed the withdrawal of cases against 
the Raja pending in Calcutta 
courts. 

At present the BKD headed 
by Sri Mahamaya Prasad Sinha 
has‘severed all its connections with 
the UF. It has, besides Sri Sinha, 
three other members including 
former Shoshit Dal Ministers. It 
is not certain that the BKD will 
survive for long. Sri Sinha is 
talking of the third force, whioh 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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20 Those who want to bring about radical 
* socio-economic transformations through the 


“constitutional path” are thus faced with two diffi- 


culties. Firstly, if they happento win a majority 
in the State Legislature (as has happened in a few 
cases), the power of the Centre is used against them. 
The use of this power may go to the extent of dis- 
missal of the elected Ministry (as happened in 
Kerala in 1959 orin West Bengal in 1967). It may 
also happen that, if the elected Ministry is not so 
crudely dismissed, the radical measures it seeks to 
pilot through the Legislature are blocked (as hap- 
pened in Kerala for the agrarian reform and educa- 
tional bills in 1958-59). Or, it may also take the 
form of rejecting the legitimate demands of the 
State Government for food, financial assistance, an 
adequate share of industrial and other developments 
etc. Secondly, if the forces standing for radical 
socio-economic transformations are able to win a 
majority in Parliament and to form a radical Govern- 
ment at the Centre, they cannot carry out their pro- 
grammes of radical changes in property relations un- 
less and until the Constitution itself is amended in 
important directions. This will not be easy, but 
will be a protracted and difficult process. Not only 
is it technically difficult since an amendment to the 
Constitution requires that it is “passed in each 
House of Parliament by a majority of the total 
membership of that House and by a majority of not 
less than two-thirds of members of that House pre- 
sent and voting" (Art 368). Politically too, it 
involves a serious conflict between the chamoions of 
those social transformations and its opponents. The 
latter, as is well-known, are extremely powerful and 
have under their control all the media of publicity 
and propaganda through which they can confuse 


the people. They are also masters of the mo ey - 


purse which they can extensively utilise in order to 
mobilise considerable sections of the popula ion 
against the attempted social transformations. It 
is therefore inevitable that clashes and conflicts take 
place among the people who are rallied behind the 
two camps—the champions and opponents of these 
social transformations. It is unrealistic to think that, 
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in such a situation of growing conflict between the 
two camps of the people, the parliamentary demo- 
cratic system will be preserved intact and not be 
subverted, as has happened in several other countries. 

21. This however, is not the only way in which the 
Constitution may break down. An equally serious 
threat to the smooth working of the Constitution 
emanates from thesteadlly deteriorating relation 
between the Centre and the States. Itis just enough 
to mention the names of Kashmir, Nagaland, 
Mizoland, the Hill peoples of Assam, the Hindi and 
non-Hindi conflict and the insistent demand of all 
the States (including Congress-governed States) for 
greater power and greater share of the economic 
development of the country, Everyone of them is 
an explosive issue, some of which have, in fact, 
already reached the stage of veritable explo- 
sions. The longer the time taken to find a 
solution for any of these problems, the more com- 
plicated it becomes. On the other hand, every solu- 
tion that is offered adds a new complexity to the 
problem which it did not have sofar. Those who 
are trying to find solutions therefore have reached a 
veritable dead end. 

22. The reason for this, according to our Party, is 
the totally unrealistic premise on which the Federal 
State structure has been built into the Constitution.— 
the premise that a “strong and powerful Centre’’ is 
necessary for the preservation ofthe unity of the 
country. The division of functions between the 
Federal Centre and the federating units has been so 
arranged that the Essence of State power rests with 
the Centre, the States being vested with only outside 
manifestations of power. The entire field of eco- 
nomic development and planning; control over cur- 
rency, finance prices and so on; the most elastic and 
expanding sou ces of revenue—all these are left to 
the Cent-e. T is arms the Centre with adequate 
power to |.y down the economic and financial law 
for the States Even in the management of those 
subjects which have formally been allocated to the 
States, the Centre is in a position to make the 
States subserve its dictates in the name of all-India 
“co-ordination”. using for the purpose the absolute 
financial dependence of the States on the Centre. 
The Civil Services of the States—the agency through 
which the State Governments have to carry on the 
administration—are also controlled by the Centre 
which has built up a new edition. of the old “steel 
frame” of the British rulers. While the Constitution 
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itself had vested the Federal Centre with extensive 
powers, the eighteen years of its working has made 
further inroads into the powers of the States. In 
the face of this ever-expanding power of the Centre, 
the States have been put to the necessity of fighting 
fax greater powers. This conflict between the aspira- 
tions of the States and the reality of the central 
power is leading to as biga conflict as the social con- 
flicts between the rich and poor referred to above. 
23. In order to have a proper understanding of 


this phenomenon, itis necessary to go into the his- . 


tory of how the federal idea got gradually involved it- 
self. The birth of the federalidea should be seen 
against the background of the movement for the 
formation of linguistic States which had almost half 
a century of history before the Constituent Assemb- 
ly started its work of framing the Constitution. As 
soon as the anti-imperialist freedom movement came 
under Mahatma Gandhi's leadership and penetrated 
into the rural masses, formation of linguistic States 
became one of the key slogans of freedom fighters. 
This was a clear indication of the fact that the 
‘unity of India” for which the freedom movement was 
fighting cannot be divorced from the ‘diversity of 
the various linguistic cultural groups” that inhabit it. 
Neither the military power weilded by the empero- 
rers of ancient India nor the colonial engine of op- 
pression perfected by the British which are supposed 
to have “united India” can be used in a free and 
democratic India. Indian unity today can be main- 
tained only if the leaders of the united India allow 
full freedom of development to every linguistic-cul- 
tural group, reserving for themselves only such mini- 
mum powers as are absolutely necessary in the com- 
. mon interest of the entire people. This is the es- 
sence of federal idea. 

24. However, discusssion on this question in pre- 
independent years assumed a distorted form, since it 
was mixed up with the problem of Hindu-Muslim 
relations. The spokesmen of the two major religious 
. communities became the champions of the unitary 
` and federal structures. It was in the course of an 


attempted agreement between the two communities: 


(the Lucknow Pact of 1916, the All Party Conference 
in.the years preceding the 1935 Constitution and in 
the disscussions before the 1947 Transfer of Power) 
that the leaders of National Cougress accepted the 
federal idea. They therefore had serious reservation 
on it, considering their acceptance of the federal idea 
as nothing more than a compromise. They therefore 
took advantage of the first available opportunity— 
the partition of India which removed the Muslim 
League from the scene—to bring back as big a part 
of the unitary concept as they could. This was how, 
jn framing the Constitution, they subscribed to the 
federal principle in words but made the federal 
Centre so powerful that the State structure as a 
whole is hardly distinguishable from a unitary one. 
25. Light on this is thrown by the manner in which 
the problem of Kashmir has been dealt with by the 
Centralleaders. In the days of the most acute con- 
flict on the Kashmir issue—in the immediate post- 
independence years—it was agreed that Kashmir 
would accede to the Indian Union only in relation 


to Defence, Foreign Affairs and Communications. | 
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In relation to every other subject, the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir was recognised as fully sovereign. Gra- 
dually, however, the autonomy of the State was 
subjected to increasing encroachments leading ultima- 
tely to the present situations where this State is al- 
most as much part of India any other State. This how- 
ever, has resulted in the most acute and continuing 
conflict between the Centre and the State. The series 
of arrests and releases to which the former Prime 
Minister of the State, Sheikh Abdulla has been subjec- 
ted and the deadlock that has now been reached after 
his latest release from prison, indicate the depth and 
seriousness of the crisis of Centre-State relations in 
so for as it affects this State. . 

26. This one example, together with the developing 
situation in Nagaland, Mizoland and the Assam Hills 
shows that the unity of India including these areas can 
not be preserved except on the basis of the voluntary 
consent of the people concerned. The use of the' 
over-riding powers vested in the Centre will further 
antagonise the people of these areas from the Centre. 
If this continues for some time, it will be impossible 
to resist their demand for the complete separation 
from India. 

27. Hindi-non-Hindi controversy and the general 
demand of all the States for greater powers and 
greater financial resources have, of course, not reach- 
ed such an advanced stage of political crisis. There 
are, however, sufficient indications to show that they 
too will develop along these lines if they are not 
dealt with in a statesmanlike manner and with vision. 
The essential prerequisite for.such a statesmanlike 
approach is the recognition that India is a country 
inhabited by peoples with different linguistic-cultural ' 
affinities. Any effort at forging the 'unity' of the 
country without taking account the “diversity” of 
its peoples will lead to disintegration and chaos. It 
is this fact that is underlined by the anti-Hindi ex- 
plosion of 1965—an explosion which virtually nulli- 
fied Art 340 of the Constitution on the Official 
Language. Even after the 15 years laid down urder 
Sec 2 of that Article, English continues to be used 
for all the official purposes of the Union and it will 
continue indefinitely. Centre-State conflicts on eco- 
nomic and financial issues too have led to agitations 
and movements drawing hundreds of thousands-of 
people, sometimes raging the people of one State 
against that of another, and sometimes rallying them 
against the Centre. Itis a question of time for all 
these problems to come upin as acute a form as 
those of Kashmir, Nagaland etc.—unless, of course, 
the problem is tackled with sufficient forethought and : 
insight into the real forces working behind these 
movements. 

28. From this angle too, it is clear, the State struc- 
ture built as per the provisions of the Constitution 
requires thorough overhauling. It is not proposed 
here to spell out in detail how this overhauling is to 
badone. Whatis possible and necessary is only 
to emphasise that the concept of a Federal State with 
“a strong Centre” having over-riding powers on the 
autonomy of the States has been tried and found 
wanting. Continuance of such a structure is bound 
to break the Constitution under the heavy load of 
tensions which it has heaped on it. 
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29. This discussion may now be summed up by 
restating the attitude of our Party to the Rupublican 


. Constitution of India. 


(a) We look upon the framing of the Constitu- 
tion as a historical landmark in the sense that it has 


. given the working people and their political represen- 


tatives new opportunities for organising themselves 
and perfecting their weapons ofstruggle for a new 
socialist system. The victories gained by them by 
way of not only reducing the Congress strength in 
the country.as a whole, but also of forming non- 
Congress Governments on occasions inafew States 
area guarantee that the defence of the Parliamen- 
tary system is in the interests of the working people. 

(b) It would, however, be a dangerous illusion to 
think that this system is so perfect that it can be 
used in order to transform the present socio-econo- 
mic system of exploitation into a socialistic system 
through the mere use of constitutional means. The 
danger of this system being subverted by the vested 
interests is very real. Evenif that danger is averted 
and the political representatives of the working peo- 
ple do get a majority in the Central Parliament, the 
Constitution as has been framed and is being worked 
now, should be:thoroughly overhauled if itis to be 
used for bringing about these social transformations. 

(c) An equally or more serious danger to the 
system emanates from the totally incorrect handling 
of the problems of Centre-State relations which have 
already led to serious crises in some parts of the 
country and which may well expand themselves into 
other parts. The struggle’ against these incorrect 
policies of the ruling Party and for national integra- 
tion on the basis of the well-known slogan “unity in 
diversity" is therefore an inseparable part of the 


"struggle for the preservation of the parliamentary 


democratic system. 

(d) The threat to the parliamentary system ema- 
nating from the reactionaries can be fought back 
if and so long as the system continues and the poli- 
tical representatives of the working people use it 
skilfully. Adult suffrage, declaration of Fundamen- 
tal Rights and Directive Principles of state policy, 
legislative forums and the Judiciary—all these can, 
to a limited extent be used in order to mobilise in- 
creasing sections of the people, against the reactio- 
nary attempts at the subversion of the parliamentary 
system. 

Itis on the basis of such an approach to the 
Constitution that our party has placed before the 
people a programme of overhauling the State struc- 
ture from top to bottom. That programme is .as 
follows: :; 

(1) The sovereignty of the people. The supreme 
power in the State must be vested entirely in the 
people's representatives who will be elected by the 
people on the basis of proportional representation 
and be subjectto recall at any time upon a demand 
by the majority of the electorate. — - i 

(2) Universal, equal and direct suffrage for *all 
male and female citizens of India who have attained 
the age of 18 years in all elections to Parliament, 
State legislatures and to local Government bodies. 
Secret ballot, the right of any voter to be elected to 
any representative institution. 
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(3) Widest autonomy for the various States com- 
prising the Indian federation. 

(4) Completion of the process of reorganisation of 
States on linguistic basis. All States shall have 
equal powers. 

(5) There shall be no Governors for the States 

appointed from above. Nor shall there be the so- 
called Upper Houses. At the Centre there shall be 
two Houses, the House of the People and the 
House of States. Both-shall have equal powers and 
equal number of members. The House of States 
shall have also equal representation from all the 
States in the Indian Union. The President shall act 
in accordance with decisions of both the Houses and 
shall have no other powers. 
_ (6) The tribal areas or the areas where population 
Is specific in composition and is distinguished by 
specific social and cultural conditions will have regio- 
nal autonomy with regional government within 
the State concerned and shall receive full assistance 
for their development, or full autonomy. 

(7) In the field of local administration, a wide 
network of local bodies from the village upward, 
directly elected by the. people, and invested with 
real powers and responsibility. Adequate finances 
shall be ensured to the local bodies. 

(8) All administrative services shall be under the 
direct control of the respective States or local autho- 
rities. 

(9) Introduction. of democratic changes in the 
administration of justice. The Judiciary will be 
completely independent of the executive. The ap- 
pointment of Judges will be subject to approval by 
Parliament, legislatures or appropriate people's or- 
gans at different levels; 

—Right of all persons to sue any official before 


. a court of law; o 


—Free legal aid and advice will be provided 
for the needy in order to make;legal redress easily 
available for all. | 

(10) The people’s democratic Government will in- 
fuse the members of the armed forces with the spirit 
of patriotism and democracy. It will ensure them 
good living standards and conditions of services, 
maximum possible opportunities for cultural life, 


-as well as the education and well-being of their 


children. 

(11) The introduction of graded tax in industry, 
agriculture and trade, and maximum relief in taxa- 
tion for workers, peasants and artisans. Profits 
shall be controlled. 

. (12) All our institutions must be infused with the 
spirit of democracy, of respect for and reliance on 
the people as well as confidence in their determina- 
tion to build a democratic society free from 
bureaucracy and injustice. 

The people's democratic Government will, there- 
fore, extend democratic forms of initiative and con- 
trol over every aspect of national life. A key role 


.in this will be played by the trade unions, peasant 


and agricultural labour associations and other 
organisations of the working people. The Govern- 
ment will take steps to makethe legislative and 
executive machinery of the country continuously 
responsive to the democratic wishes of the people 
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and will ensure that masses and their . organisations 
are drawn into active participation in the administra- 
tion and work of the State. Bureaucratisation shall 
be eliminated. Wide disparities in salaries and 
incomes are to be abolished. 


(13) Inviolability of person and domicile; no 
detention without trial, unhampered freedom of 
conscience, religious belief and worship, speech, 
press, assembly, strike and combination, freedom of 
movement and occupation. 


(14) Equal rights for all citizens irrespective of 
religion, caste, sex, race or nationality, equal pay 
for equal work irrespective of sex. 


(15) Removal of social disabilities from which 
women suffer, equal rights with men in such matters 
as inheritance of property, enforcement of marriage 
and divorce laws, admission to professions and 
services. 


(16) Abolition of social oppression of one caste 
by another, untouchability to be punished by law. 
Special facilities for the scheduled castes, tribes and 
other backward communities shall be provided in 
the matter of Services and other social and educa- 
tional amenities. i 
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(17) Separation of the State from all religious 
institutions, the secular character of the State shall 
be guaranteed. Interference by religious institu- 
tions in the affairs of the State and the political life 
of the country shall be prohibited; 


—Religious minorities shall be given protection 
against discrimination. P 


(18) Right of people to receiye instructions in their 
mother-tongue in educational institutions; the use 
of the national language of-the particular State as the 
language of administration in all its public and 
State institutions, as well as its use as the medium of 
education in the State up to the highest standard; 
provision for the use of the language of a minority 
or region where necessary in addition to the 
language of the State. Use of Hindi as an all- 
India language will not be obligatory but will be 
encourarged as a means of intercourse between the 
people of different States. Adhere to the principle of 
replacing English by the regional languages at the 
State level and Hindi at the Centre as administrative 
language. Transition from English to Hindi at the 
Centre should be simultaneous with the same from 
English to the regional languages in the State; the 
preparation for this transition which is being made 
by the Centre with regard to Hindi should also be 
made with all necessary Central assistance in States 
in regard to regional languages. At the same time, 
for the transition period, the duration of which 
should be decided with the consent of the non-Hindi- 
speaking regions, English should be given the status 
of an associate administrative language. Equality 
of all national languages in Parliament and Central 
administration will be recognised. Members of Parlia- 
ment will have the right to speak in any national lan- 
guage and simultaneous translation will be provided 
in all national languages. All acts, Government 
orders and. resolutions will be made available in all 
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national languages, Urdu language and its script will 
be protected. 


—Free and compulsory education up to the se- 
condary stage. 

(19) Establishment of a wide network of health, 
medical and maternity services, free of cost, as well 
as rest homes and recreation centres for the people. 

(20) The people’s. democratic State and Govern- 
ment will undertake the important task of unleashing 
the creative talents of the people for creating and 
extending the new progressive people’s culture which 
is anti-imperialist, anti-feudal and democratic in 
character. Necessary measures to foster, encourage 
and develop such literature, art and culture as will— 

—help each nationality including the tribal 
people to develop their own distinctive way and in 
unison with the common aspirations of the demo- 
cratic masses of the country as a whole; 


_ --help the democratic masses in their struggle to 
improve their living conditions and enrich their life; ' 


—help the people to get rid of caste and commu- 


nal hatred and prejudices and ideas of subservience 
or superstitions; 


—help all people to develop feelings of brother- 
hood with the peace-loving peoples of all countries 
and discourage ideas of racial and national hatred. 


(21) The people’s democratic Government will take 
measures to consolidate the unity of India by fos- 
tering and promoting mutual cooperation between 
the constituent States and between the peoples of 
different States in the economic, political and cultu- 
ral spheres, It will pay special attention and finan-- 
cial and other assistance to economically backward 
and weaker States, regions and areas with a view to 
helping them rapidly overcome their backwardness. 


(Concluded) 


—M————————————————— 


Jan Sangh members protested in Parliament 
when Food Minister, Sri Jagjivan Ram referred 


-to scholars who claimed that beef was eaten in 
ancient India. . 


To acquaint yourself with the attitude of our 
forefathers on the subject of beef-eating, read 


this book by a distinguished indologist of the 
nineteenth century. 


- 


Beef In Ancient India 


_ by 
RAJA RAJENDRALALA MITRA 


Being a reprint of Chapter VI of the 
author's book Jndo-Aryans Vol I, publish- 
ed originally in 1881. 


37 Price: Re I.50p 


MANISHA GRANTHALAYA 
4/3B Bankim Chatterji Street, Calcutta-12. 
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Private Sector Discloses 


OQ" of 7,2271 limited liability 
companies in India, 1,150 
list their shares on one or ano- 
ther of the stock exchanges. When 
these listed companies solicit 
capital through stock issues, their 
shares are traded on these 
exchanges. The adequacy of the 
data they disclose is obviously a 
factor in determining the success 
of the issue. Consequently, 
whether capital can be induced 
to finance India's continuing 
development depends to a signifi- 
cant extent on the way our listed 
companies reveal their financial 
data. Whatever investors look 
for in investing their funds, none 
omits an analysis of financial 
information or the lack thereof. 

Annual reports of the com- 
panies is the principal source of 
the scant information” available 
here and this corporate disclosure 
in annual reports is now regulated 
by the Companies Act of 1956 
(as amended to date) and the 
Securities Contracts (Regulation) 
Act of the same year. 
closure requirements under the 
first statue include: 

(1) A true and fair presenta- 
tion of the-state of affairs of the 
company should be in the balance 
sheet. Also a true and fair pro- 
fitand-loss statement of the 
company for the financial year 
should be represented. 

(2) Every shareholder, deben- 
ture-holder and every trustee for 
debenture-holders is entitled to 
copies of the balance sheet, pro- 
fit-and-loss statement and audi- 
tor’s report at least 21 days 
prior to the General Meeting. 
Even someone from whom the 
company has accepted a sum of 
money by way of deposit is entitl- 
ed to receive a copy of the 
balance-sheet and  profit-and-loss 
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statement on payment of a fee 
of one rupee. 

(3) Three copies of the 
balance sheet, profit-and-loss 
statement and auditor’s report 
must be filed with the Registrar 
of Companies at the same time 
as the copy of annual return. 

The Securities Contracts 
(Regulations) Act of 1956 is the 
first all-India legislation to con- 
trol transanctions in securities, 
and to regulate stock-exchange 
practices. Administration of the 
Act has been entrusted to a 
Directorate of Stock Exchanges 
set up in 1959. One of the 
functions of the directorate is to 
ensure that companies which 
trade on the stock exchanges 
comply with listing requirements. 
The principal obligations placed 
on the company by the listing 
agreement form are: 

(a) immediately following the 
Board meeting, inform the stock 
exchange about recommended 
dividend action and of any reso- 
lution relating to the issue of 
share rights or bonus shares; 

(b) file with the stock ex- 
change, 6 copies of ‘its annual 
report, proceedings of its annual 
general meetings and a schedule 
showing distribution of stocks 
and the names of 10 largest 
stockholders; 


(c) publish in a form approved. 


by the Stock exchange such 
periodical interim statements of 
its operating results as it shall 
from time to time agree upon with 
the exchange; 

(d) promptly notify the ex- 
change of any proposed change 
in the general character or 
nature of business, any change 
in the company’s directorate by 
death, resignation, removal or 
otherwise, any change of mana- 
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ging director, managing agents 
or secretaries and treasurers, and 
any change of auditors appointed 
to audit the books and accounts 
of the company. 

While these requirements aim 
at obtaining more adequate dis- 
closure of corporate data, they 
in fact realize the reverse by set- 
ting low standards which Indian 
companies compete to approxi- 
mate and never exceed. Vaguc- 
ness is acommon complaint. The 
laws allow the companies exces- 
sive latitude in valuing inventory 
and computing depreciation and 
depletion. Procedures for com- 
puting net profit are not stan- 
dard. Provision for taxes is 
allowed to appear in the balance 
sheet’s surplus reserve account 
without appearing in the profits- 
and-loss statement. 

Looseness in terminology per- 
mits companies to show their 
deferred expensesin the balance 
sheet without indicating them in 
the  profit-and-loss statement. 
Neither the number of stock- 
holders nor of employees is dis- 
closed. The acts do not require 
financial statement for each sub- 
sidiary and include them  indivi- 
dually in the annual report of the 
parent company. Some compa- 
nies switch over from tax-free 
dividends to taxable dividends, 
making comparison difficult. The 
law requires annual reports to 
state items of income and 
expense clearly and under the 
most ‘‘convenient headings", and 
to include, by separate entry if 
necessary, all the information 
prescribed by law. Since conve- 
nience is a discretionary concept, 
items are in effect arranged in 
various ways by different com- 
panies, which render them al- 
most useless for comparison 
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Similarly, some companies do 
not distinguish between current 
and fixed assets and because of 
the looseness of requirements, 
patents and goodwill are classi- 
fied by.some companies as fixed 


^ assets. 


Weak laws and requirements 
stem in good part from Indian 
management’s opposition to dis- 
closure. In most cases, the list- 
ed companies seem to be unwill- 
ing to give information about 
their affairs even to the stock 
exchange. These companies 
often request the exchange—and 
what is more the exchange 
agrees—to keep secret such 
information as the names of the 
ten largest shareholders and the 
distribution: of shareholding. 


Basic Cause 


. This shyness about divulging 
important data can be explained 
by control over trade and indus- 


try by few families and the cha~ 


racter of our managers. These 
families do not like to expose 
themselves to the scrutiny of the 
Central Revenue authorities. The 
thinking of Indian Managers is 
that what goes on in the corpo- 
ration is no one's busines but 
theirs. 
shareholders as well as outsiders; 
few encourage the stockholders 
to dig in and deepen their under- 
standing of the company. But 
the basic cause, quite simply, is 
that our managers dislike public 
exposure. 

Those foreign-managed enter- 
prises in India that seek to inform 
the public and external investors 
as fully as possible appear to 
please the investors’ palate. But 
the financial reports of Indian- 
owned and  Indian-managed 
companies reveal neither the 
company's profitability nor the 
investment risk involved. So 
Indians tend to avoid share pur- 
chase in domestic firms, regard- 
ing the stock market as a gamb- 
ling house. This is reflected in 
figures on shareholders; there are 
less than 500,000 stockholders 
in India, or only -0001 percent of 
the population while in Japan 
4:2 percent of the citizens hold 
equities. Our people 


market’(to finance consumer dis: 
saving). as outlets for surplus 
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And this attitude covers : 


prefer - 
hoarding or unorganised money: 


funds. Foreign investors are 
also sharing same  distrust in 
Indian companies, due to crippl- 


ing dearth of reliable and up-to- — 


date corporate data. 


Recent Comparisons 


A recent American research- 
study (uninfluenced by Dr 
Hazari) in the Indian Private 
Corporate Sector provides a 
comparison of annual reports of 
45 listed Indian Companies with 
a hundred randomly-selected US 
reports. The cómparison covers 


. a dozen points: 


(1) The statement of cash-flow 
or source and use of funds, which 
is considered very useful for 
making intelligent investment de- 
cisions, is prepared by only six- 
percent of the listed companies 
in India as compared with 85 per- 
cent in the USA. Ofcourse, the 
disclosure of such information in 
the USA is also a recent develop- 
ment. Inthesample,out of the 
three Indian companies which pre- 
pared such statements,two are 
foreign-managed and the third 
one is Tata Steel (Tisco). 

(2) A summary of important 
financial data for ten years or 
since the company’s inception is 
disclosed by 11 percent of the 
Indian listed companies, as com- 
pared with 74 percentin the USA. 
Such horizontal comparison of 
financial data is very useful in dis- 
cerning trends. 

(3) The method of inventory 
valuation, such as Lifo, Fifo and 
the.like is not disclosed by any 
company in India; 70 percent of 
the listed companies in the USA 
made this information available. 

(4) Some description of the 
type of capital expenditure plan- 
ned is given by 20 percent of the 
listed companies in India com- 
pared with 56 percent in the 

-United States. 

(5) Research and development 
expenses for the current year—im- 
portant in evaluating the growth 
of a firm—are disclosed by only 
four percent of listed Indian com- 
panies as compared with 29 per- 
cent in the USA. 

(6) Information on sales break- 
down by customer or industry is 
not given by any Indian company, 
while it is made available by 15 
percent of the US companies. 

(7) Information on sales break- 


down by major product lines 
is shown by 13 pereent of the 
Indian firms as compared with 
26 percent in the USA. 

(8) Information on labour con- 
tracts and labour relations is 
disclosed by 20 percent of the list- 
ed companies in India; 62 per- 
cent do so inthe USA. 

(9) Only 24 percent of the Indian 
firms discussed new products 
development in the annual re- 
ports; the comparative figure for 
USA firms is 89 percent. 

(10) The number of employees 
and stockholders is given by 13 
percent and 24 percent of the 
companies in India respectively; 
while in the USA 76 percent of 
the companies disclosed this in- 
formation. 

(11) Only 15 percentof the 
Indian firms gave the names of 
their top management personnel; 
every US Company provided these. 

(12) Hardly any company in 
India disclosed earnings per share, 
current ratio, and the like, for 
the current year. Most of the 
companies also failed to disclose 
stock options granted to manage- 
ment, pension and retirement 
plans, method of depreciation, 
etc. Such information is usually 
made available by American cor- 
porations. 


Sketchy Financial Data 


Not only financial data is 


‘sketchy in Indian annual reports, 


it is also badly presented from an 
editorial viewpoint. Thisis illus- 
trated by five points: 

(1) A statement giving corpo- 
rate highlights of the year is nor- 
mally quite useful the to investor. 
Only 14 out of the 45 listed Indian. 
companies (31.1 percent) included’ 
it. 

(2) Percentage comparisons are 
also useful in explinaing the signi- 
ficance of terms in financial state- 
ments. Out of the 45 companies, 
only 15 used the percentage 
method to show useful data in 
annual reports. 

(3) Statistical graphs and charts 
can be an effective way to drama- 
tize major financial statistics if ac- 


 companied by related texts and 


figures. Out of the 45, only 18 
provided such charts and graphs. 

(4) There are several matters . 
which cannot be presented in the 
main body of financial statements 
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but as footnotes may be present- 
ed. Only five Indian companies 
presented notes to financial state- 
ments in a systematic man- 
ner. 

(5) The balance sheet should be 
presented briefly and uniformly. 
Out of 45 companies; 39 prepared 
balance sheets in the traditional 
l-form while the rest of them 
used the modern reporting form. 
In addition, 10 companies pre- 
sented balance-sheets running 
to four or more pages. Such 


lengthy expositions are difficult 
for many investors to under- 
stand. 

The problem remains that 
management believes in present- 
ing as little data in as indigestible 
a form as possible and the Gov- 
ernment is yet to effectively com- 
bat this attitude. À 

The solution is two-pronged; 
(1) educate management to under- 
stand that secrecy does not pay; 
that disclosure—even if the pro- 
cess uncovers weaknesses—is vital 


to the survival and health of the 
national economy; and (2) enact 
more Stringent and precise laws 
and proceed to the establishment 
of a regulatory agency, such as 
on the lines of US Securities and 
Exchange Commission to enforce 
them. 

Unless India is prepared to 
take these measures soon, she 
risks being left far behind in the 
race to convert her people from 
largely unproductive habits of 
savings. 


Defections in Legislatures 


¢C-rye political situation today 

is as crazy as modern art,” 
says James Reston. In our coun- 
try this craziness is reflected 
largely in defections, their effects 
and motivations. Defection on 
the part of afew may result in 
the toppling of a Government, so 
that the proposition in physics 
that energy is proportional to 
mass is falsified. 

The outward expression of 
defection is floor-crossing; a few 
steps taken across the floor by a 
few who are bored with an un- 
romantic party, or troubled with 
a bad conscience, or have 
acquired a zest for adventure or 
for more affluent living, may 
have momentous consequences. 
It seldom gives rise to the feeling 
"that's a good riddance”? or 
*thisis the moment of truth"; 


bitterness in one party is 
balanced by  jollification in 
another. 

It is, however, regarded 


generally as a nuisance, for what 
a party gainsin one day it may 
lose in a subsequent day; and pro- 
posals are sometimes made as to 
how this practice can be curbed. 
The Central Government  ap- 
pointed a Committee on  Defec- 
tion, which has been considering 
the various suggestions received 
by it. One suggestion was that 
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a defector should be prevented 
from holding any office or posi- 
tion of profit for one year. This 
proposal was made by the present 
writer in an article-which appeared 
in the press sometime ago. It 
was further suggested that this 
ban should be removed if the 
defector resigned from the legis- 
lature and sought re-election. 
There were also suggestions for 
limitation of the size of the 
Council of Ministers which might 
reduce the profitability of defec- 
tion. The Swatantra Party’s 
view appears to be that very 


little could be done by law and . 


that any possible remedy should 
be provided by building up 
suitable conventions. 


The Motivations 


The motivations of defection 
are not, of course, always the 
same. A member of a party may 
be piqued by the party's indif- 
ference to his claim to office, or 
he may be disgusted with the 
inner working of the party, or 
with the line taken by it on an 
important matter, or the may be 
lured by brighter prospects in 
another party; or he may be 
aware that his party is gradually 
becoming a sinking ship and feels 
that it would be safer if he quits 
itin time. Though most defec- 


tions appear to spring from no 
higher motive than greed and 
selfish ambition, some may be 
rooted in conscientious objection 
to some feature or element of 
his party's policies; and it would, 
in any given case, be difficult to 
say what particular motive or 
thinking lay behind it. 

But it can be stated that 
defections, as a general rule, not 
only are inspired by unprinci- 
pled motives but often result in 
serious consequences, and that, 
therefore, it is necessary to put a 
curb on the practice, although 
such curb may operate harshly 
on the conscientious defector. 
One who defects for conscien- 
tious objections should not feel 
that any rule making him ineli- 
gible for a post of profit would 
adversely affect his future career. 
Though such a member may 
have been elected on the basis 
of the fundamentals ofa certain 
party's political creed or policy, 
once he is elected he becomes a 
member of the legislature for 
legislation for the whole State or 
the country, as the case may 
be, and he cannot be called upon 
to violate his own conscience in 


matters affecting the larger 
interests of his State or the 
country. 


The proposalto disqualify a 


~~ 
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defector for any position of 


profit for a year appears to be- 
agood one, so far asitgoes. But. 


‘there are ways of rewarding a 
defector other than the gift ofa 
profitable office. A good deter- 
rent would be a rule which 
would make a defector ineligible 
for a ticket in the two parties 
affected if a mid-term election be 
held. Such a procedure is 
reported to have been adopted 
recently in Haryana, but it did 
not prevent some persons from 
standing as a rival party’s can- 
didates or as Independents. Still 
such a rule, if enforced by both 
the parties, would have a deter- 
rent value, The proposal cannot, 
however, be put on any legal 
basis, but should be a matter of 
convention brought about by the 
parties in the legislature; of 
course, it may be given effect to 
unilaterally by a single party. 


Definition of Defection 


One more proposal is that a 
defector should 
lose his seat in the legislature, 
for which he may stand for 
election again. This would be 
very effective if it could be 
incorporated in a legal rule. 

Another proposal is that a 
Chief Minister should be given 
the power to dissolve the 
Assembly and ask for a mid- 
term poll if his party is likely to 
lose its majority as the result of 
significant defections. This 
would be an undemocratic pro- 
vision, as one could not say that 
the defections were caused by 


unprincipled motivation, and no- 


law should be enacted merely to 
prop up a falling regime. 

We may now consider whether 
any of the provisions approved 
above can be embodied in a legal 


provision. First, what should be 
the definition of defection? 
Defection is defined in the 


Twentieth Century Chambers’ 
Dictionary as “a failure, a fall- 
ing away from duty; revolt’’. The 
first two meanings cannot be 
adopted, and “revolt” is too 
wide: perhaps “leaving a body 
composed of the members of a 
political party elected to a legis- 
lature" would be an improve- 
ment; the expression '''defector" 
being construed accordingly. 
But the expression “party” or 
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automatically 


"political party” is not a term 
of art in our Constitution, though 
it is a clearly understood expres- 
sion and represents an actuality. 
Perhaps it may be described as 
“a group of persons recognised 
as a party by the Election Com- 
missioner for the purposes of 
an election”. 

Coming, now, to the pro- 
posal that a defector should be 
prevented from holding any 
office or position of profit for 
one year, a Minister is not, I 
believe technically to be regarded 
as a holder of an office of profit. 
It may, however, be enacted that 
a defector shall notbe eligible 
for any post of a Minister or any 
other post in the gift of a politi- 
cal party, or any member thereof, 
for the period of one year from 
the date of his defection. Here 
the words “of profit" have been 
omitted; this would avoid any 
controversy as to the exact 
implication of those words, and 
the expression used will have a 
wider and more useful denotation. 
It seems to me that such a rule 
could be lawfully enacted. The 
ban could be lifted if the defector 
resigned from the legislature and 
sought re-election. 


Salutary Rule 


Of course, a would-be defector 
may be content with the con- 
sideration he has already 
received from his would-be adop- 
tive party, and may reconcile 
himself to the rule in question; 
and such a contingency cannot 
be prevented. In any case the 
original party should consider 
itself lucky to have got rid of 
such a member, and he may also, 
after having received his reward 
in advance, show little interest 
in the affairs of his new party. 
There can be little doubt that 
in spite of such contingencies, the 
proposed rule would be salutary 
and, on the whole, a good 
deterrent. ' 

Limitation of the sizeof the 
Council of Ministers, both at 
the Centre as well as in the 
States, also appears to me to be 
legally feasible. Such a rule 
has, I believe, been adopted in 
the United Kingdom and else- 
where. It should specify the 
maximum number of Ministers 
for each State and the Centre, 


which would be varying numbers 
for different States. 

As to the proposal that a 
defector should automatically 
lose his seat in the legislature, 
that appears to meto be too 
drastic a remedy and would be 
against the constitutional right 
offree association. Such a per- 
son has been elected to the 
legislature, not to any party seat. 
lhe other two proposed reme- 
dies considered above would not 
deprive him of his position as a 
member of the legislature. 


Difficult to Define 


I have not mentioned one 
more proposal, namely, that on 
a defector leaving his party his 
constituency should have the 
right of ‘‘recall’’, that is, should 
have the power to revoke his 
election. Such a provision 
exists in the constitutions of cer- 
tain Communist States, but such 
power is not known to have 
ever been exercised. It may be 
difficult to define what exactly 
would be the constituency of such 
a person: whether the body of 
those who actually voted for him 
or the whole body of voters in 
the electoral area concerned. In 
any case, it would be difficult for 
the body in question to meet to- 
gether and voice their demand. It 
would be best, in my opinion, not 
to seek a remedy of this nature. 

One further question remains: . 
can a member of a legislature, 
elected as an Independent, be 
guilty of defection? He may 
choose fora timeto supporta ` 
particular party, but so long as 
he does not actually joina party 
his political label would be that 
of an Independent; and if he 
leaves the support ofa particular 
party and switches it on to 
another party, he cannot, in my 
opinion; be termed a defector. 

The remedies recommended 
here may require amendments to 
the Constitution, and as they 
involve the interests of all parties, 
it may not be difficult to get the 
amount of support necessary for 
this purpose in Parliament. The 
question whether the solution in 
question or any of these can 
be converted into law by other 
means, that is, without amending 
the Constitution, oughrin the 
first instance to be examined. 
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Agricultural Prosperity in 


poms is the most prosperous 
State in India. In 1964-65 
and 1965-66 per capita income of 


_the Indian Union at current 


prices was Rs 427 and Rs 430 
respectively whereas per capita 


' income of -Punjab for the same 


period was Rs 619 and Rs 599 
respectively. Individually also 
no other State even comes near 
Punjab in its per capita income. 


. It is so far the highest in India. 


The economy of the 'State is 
predominantly agricultural. In 
1965-66 percentage of workers 
engaged in agriculture to total 
workers in Punjab was 54.09. 


. Net out-put at factor cost at 
current prices was as follows in 


the primary, secondary and ter- 
tiary sectors. 
TABLE 1 


Particulars 1964-65 1965-66 
Percentage Percentage 





Primary 

Sector 56.2 48.8 
Secondary 

Sector 15.9 20.3 
Tertiary 

Sector 27.9 30.9 


Chronic food shortage and 
especially failure of agricultural 
output during the past two suc- 
cessive years resulted in shift in. 
terms of trade favourable to the 
agricultural sector in the country. 
Agricultural Prices Commission, 
in its report on Price Policy for 
_Kharif Cereals for 1967-68 obser- 
ved, “An examination of the re- 
levant data suggests that the terms 
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cereals and 
shifted in 


of trade between 
manufactures have 


. favour of the former by nearly 33 


percent since 1960-61. If the 
open market prices of cereals 
were considered, the shift in re- 
lative prices in favour of cereals 
would be much larger." 

This .creates an impression 
that people in the agricultural sec- 
tor have grown richer as compar- 
ed to other sectors. Per capita 
income and other statistical aver- 
ages cannot tell the whole story. 
A thorough examination is requi- 
red to sift facts from fiction. 

In order to gauge the impact 
of theeconomic changes on the 
economic life of the cultivators, 
a survey was conducted in the 
following 15 villages of Tehsil 
Kharar, District Rupar: 

(1) Peer Sohana; (2) Simbal 
Majra; (3) Rurki Pukhta; (4) 
Bhago Majra; (5) Dau Majra; 
(6) Rudiala; (7) Bhukhri; (8) 
Allahpur; (9) Bhajauli; (10) Gha- 
taur: (11) Sahauran: (12). 
Lakhnaur: (13) Shahpur: (14) 
Naggal; (15) Nanheri. 

The above villages are conti- 
guous and form a compact block 
dnd are situated within a radius 
of 15 miles from Chandigarh. 
The soilis superior loam-mixture 
ofsand and clay. The rainfall 
is fairly good because the block 
is at the foot of Shivalik Hills. 
About 91 percent of the cultiva- 
ted area is Barani. All the villa- 
ges are well served by road. No 
village is more than two to three 
miles away from the metalled 
roads. The block is served by 
the markets of Kharar and Kurali. 
The cultivators do not have to 
travel more than four to five 
milesto take their produce to 
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these mandis or for purchasing 
their other requirements. Taking 
all these factors into considera- 
tion and especially the proximity 
of the block toa very important 
and prosperous urban centre 
like Chandigarh, it’s study yields 
a fairly representative picture. 
No sampling technique was adop- 
ted since the whole area was taken 
for the purposes of the present 
study. 

The data was collected from 
the Lal Kitabs (Village papers) 
maintained by the Patwaris of all 
the fifteen villages. An intensive 
touring of the block was made 
and the information regarding 
general development was collec- 
ted by observation, by depth in- 
terviews of the cultivators, re- 
venue Officials, the development 
workers, and others. The infor- 
mation was also collected through 
a questionnaire. 

At the time of settlement very 
detailed information regarding 
the economic conditions of the 
cultivators is prepared. Last 
settlement in this area was made 
in 1917-18. Therefore for the 
purposes of comparative study, 
the year 1917-18 has been selec- 
ted and the pertinent data has 
been taken from the Settlement 
Report, 1917-18. 

There is acute land hunger in 
Punjab. For the purpose of asx- 
quiring a piece of land endless 
litigation goes on from genera- 
tion to generation and from court 
to court. In this process the cul- 
tivators are ruined economically, 
families are enstranged, heads are 
broken, limbs are lost and even 
murders take place. A cultivator 
who mortgages his land or sells any 
portion, falls in the estimation of 
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his fellow cultivators and loses 
his social status. Sometimes it 
becomes difficult for him even to 
. marry his children. Therefore a 
cultivator moves heaven and earth 
to avoid mortgaging his land. or 
to avoid its sale. Onlyin ex- 
treme circumstances a sale or a 
mortgage takes place. A piece 
of land is still a readily accepted 
and a reluctantly offered ‘security 
for obtaining a loan. Table 2 
gives the comparative position 
regarding mortgages with posses- 
sion in the block. 

It would be observed that at 
the time of last settlement, the 
land under mortgage with posses- 
sion was 618 acres but now it is 
440 acres, Similarly considera- 
tion money, per acre was Rs 441. 
wheréas now it is Rs . 2,528. No 
doubt there is 22.8 percent de- 


crease in the mortgaged area and - 


about five times increase in the 
consideration money, but it can- 
not be taken as an index of far- 
mers’ prosperity. "As thé value 
of land has risen, smaller area is 
required to be  mortgaged to 
meet the requirements. But the 
consideration money has risen 
only five times whereas the gene- 
ral price level has risen about 
twenty times. In 1917, incidence 
per land owner was Rs 159.65 but 
now itis Rs 334.76 and similarly 
incidence per cultivated acre was 
Rs 55.84 at the time of Settle- 
ment but now itis Rs 204. 46. 
The average size of holding in 
the area is very small and un- 
economic. The total number of 
owners at the time of settlement 
was 1,707 owning 5,648 acres of 
land. As compared to this at 
present there are 3,300 land 
owners holding an area of 5,682 
acres. The cultivated area at the 
time of last settlement was 4,880 
and now it is 5,403. The average 
cultivated area per holding at the 
time of last settlement was 2.06 
- whereas now itis 1.6. Assuming 
aholding of less than 10 acres 
and above as large sized, it was 
observed that only small land 
holders mortgaged their land. 
The traditional blood sucking 
shaukar has disappeared. The 
area was taken on mortgage by 
the big land owners. 
The position in Punjab as a 
whole is not in any way different. 
~Statistician, Department of Agri- 
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' tural holdings. 


TABLE 2 


At the time of 
last settlement 


culture, Punjab, conducted a sur- 


vey during Rabi season of 1964-65 
to collect information regarding 
size and distribution of agricul- 
Percentage of 
area mortgaged was found as fol- 
lows: Amritsar 5.8; Gurdaspur 
2.7 ; Jullundur 1.5; Ferozepur 4.3; 

Ludhiana: 3.3; Hoshiarpur 1.7; 
Rupar 3.3;Kapurthala 1.7; Patiala 
2.1; Bhatinda 4.9; Sangrur 3.9; 

Another interesting fact 
noticed is that the sale of land 
has increased as would be 
evident from Table 3. 

As the time of last settlement, 
only three acres were sold 
whereas the average for five years 
from 1961-62 to 1965-66 is 83 
acres. The transfer of land under 
cultivation through sale has in- 
creased about 28 times -since the 
last. Settlement. The average 
price per cultivated acre has 
increased from Rs 697 to Rs 
2,822 during 1961-62 to 1965-66, 
Again this appreciation in the 
value of land cannot serve as an 
indicator of farmers’ prosperity. 
In this case also the small cul- 
tivator sold his land which was 
purchased by medium and big 
land owners. But this situation 
is not peculiar to this block only. 
The trend of transfer of land 
from small land holders to big 
land holders prevails throughout 
the State as has been revealed by 
the Rural Credit Follow-up Sur- 
vey (General Review Reports for 
1956-57, pp 190 and 193), 1957- 
58 (p83) conducted by the 
Reserve Bank. In this respect it 
would be interesting to examine 


Average of five. 
years from 1961-62 


in 1917. fo 1965-66. 
Total area mortgaged 618 acrés 440 
Cultivated area 610 acres 437 
Consideration money Rs 2,72,538 Rs 11,04,736 
Average consideration 
money per acre 
(cultivated area) Rs 441 Rs 2,528 
Total number of land 
X owners in the bloók 1,707 3,300 
Incidence per land. | 
owner Rs 159.65 , Rs 334.76 * 
Total cultivated area 
held by land owners ; 
in the block 4.880 acres 5,403 acres 
Ancidence per cultivated 
acre owned byland owners Rs 55.84 Rs 204.46 


Tables 4, 5 and 6. 

‘Data given in table 4 and 5- 
shows:, that concentration - 
of lind 4 is taking place in the 
hands of the big (large) land- 
owners. We also get a conclü- 
sive proof of this fact when we 
compare the percentage of area 
under different sizes of owners' 
holdings as it obtained in 1953- - 
54 with 1964-65. 

Itisclear that- percentage of 
area owned in 1964-65 decreased 
for the  owners' holding, not 
exceeding 10 acres and it increas- 
ed for all holdings up to 40 
acres. Itis true that percentage 
of area for 40 and above acres 
has also decreased in 1964-65, 
but it is due to the ceiling of 


30 standard acres placed on land .. 


holdings by law. However, it 
has been observed that most of 
the landlords owning land above 
30 standard acres have been able 
to prevent the distribution of sur- 
plus area to the landless and 
small tenants by one way or the’ 
other and bulk of the land does, 
not only, continue to be held by 
medium and big land owners but . 
it is also shifting from the hands 
of small land owners to those of 
medium and big land owners. 
There is no doubt that above 
mentioned statistics relate to the 
pre-reorganized Punjab, but the 
situation in the post-reorganized 
Punjab cannot be very different 
from this. This trend continues 
as in the past. 

Dueto recent land reforms 
and ceiling of 30 standard acres 
on land holding, the surplus 
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^ TABLE 3° 


Details 


-— 





At the time of 
settlement (acres) years from 1961-62 





Average of five 
to 1965-66 (acres) 


Total area sold 3 ^ 83 
Cultivated area 3* 82 
Price . Rs 2,091 Rs 2,31,441 
Average price per cul- 

tivated acre Rs 697 Rs 2,822 


area is supposed to have been 


distributed amongst the small 
land owners thus increasing the 
proportion of land held by them. 
But strangely enough, it has not 
happened and in spite of much 
advertised land reforms the bulk 
of land continues to be held by 
big land owners. Statistics, 
Department of Agriculture 
Punjab, on the basis of data 
collected in Rabi, 1964-65 survey, 
has observed as follows regarding 
the distribution of operational 
holdings and ‘of area in pre- 
reorganized Punjab. 


- = “Tt is seen that 25.2 percent 


of the holdings operating less 
than five acres have command 


. over only 5.3 percent of the àrea; 


and 6.2 percent of the holdings 
above 30 acres’ size constitute as 
much as 23.5 per cent of the 
area. Assuming a holding of 
less than 10 acres as small sized, 
10 to 20 acres as medium sized 
and 20 acres and above as large 
sized, 52.0 percent, 30.6. percent 
and 17.4 percent holdings of 
these three categories—cultivate 
20.8 percent, 34.0 percent and 
45.2 percent of the area respec- 
tively. Thus it shows that à 
relatively. smaller proportion of 
cultivators have a higher propor- 


tion of the area.” 


Out of a total cultivated 
area of 1,216 acres given on rent, 


. 642 acres were given on Batai 


rent (share basis) and 574 acres 
on ‘Chakota’ (cash rent) giving 
a percentage of 10.2 percent and 


9.1 percent respectively. Though 


according to law only: one-third 


~ 


can be ~claimed as Batai rent, 


it was found that in all the 
cases the landlords took Half as 
Batai rent. This cannot be 
attributed to the ignorance of the 
landlords or the : tenants. Both 
are aware of the provisions of law 
in this regard but the landlords 
continue to extract more 
and the tenants continue to 
pay more, because of scarcity of 
land. Incidentally, the benefit of 
favourable terms of trade, have 
been reaped by the big land 
owners. Thesmall land owner 
is still a subsistence farmer. He 
has little surplus to sell in the 
market. Rising prices do not 
help him much because he has 
to buy his other fequirements 


also at higher rates. But the 
falling prices also ruin him 
because generally the agricul- 


tural prices decline at a faster 
rate. 

The position in the State as a 
whole is not different than that 
prevailing in this block. A close 
analysis of Table 7 presents a 
very revealing picture. 

It is noticed that 29.4 percent 
of the cultivators take land on 
share basis and the area operated 
under this system is 12.8 percent 
ofthe total area. Itis also seen 
that in respect of 7.8 percent of 
the area taken on share basis, 
the tenants pay one-third of the 
total produce to the land owners, 
in the case of 90.7 percent of the 
area the share basis of the pro- 
duce is 50:50 and in 1.5 percent 
of the area” the land owners get 
2/5th of the total produce. 


' TABLE 4 


It is generally the small land- 
owners who take land on rent. 
When on 90.7 percent of such 
area a cultivator has to part with 
one half of the produce, then the 
economic gains reaped by him 
in such a situation can be easily 
imagined. 

The transfer of land (through 


. mortgage and sale) took place 


mostly during 1962-63, 1963-64 
and 1964-65. During these years 
the rains failed. 

At the time of the last settle- 
ment there were only two wells. 
Now the number of wells has 
gone up to 49 and that of tube- 
wells and pumping sets to nine. 
The area irrigated by wells was 
only two acres at the time of 
last settlement but now it is 594 
acres. There is an increase of 
29.600 percent in the ‘Chahi’ 
area, yet it forms only three 
percent of the total area. This 
shows that there is only an 
insignificant increase in the ‘Chahi’ 
area. The irrigation facilities 
have not developed to the extent 
under which the agriculture 
would become independent of 
the monsoons and would no 
longer remain a gamble on the 
rains. 

In Punjdb even in 1966-67 
only 58 percent of the net area 
was under irrigation. This shows 
that agriculture has not become 
free from the influence of vaga- 
ries of nature. Average area 
irrigated per tubewell or pumping 
set is about 10 acres and by an 
ordinary well is about one acre. 
Installation of afive HP tube- 
well or a pumping set roughly 
costs about Rs 5,000. It would 
not be economicalfor a culti- 
vator to installa tubewell if he 
owns less than 10 acres. More- 
over only a rich farmer can 
spend Rs 5,000 for its installa- 
tion. When rains fail, it is the 
small cultivator who suffers as 
he cannot afford a wellor a 
tubewell. But the rich farmer 


Proportion of cultivators reporting purchase/sale of land (per cent) 











—. District - Big cultivators Large cultivators Medium cultivators Small cultivators 
Purchase Sale Net Purchase, Sale Net | Purchase Sale Net Purchase Sale 
Ferozepur o ees 
(1956-57) 8.3 4.1 --42 8.11.4 L4 -r6.7 1.5 ~ 0.7 +0.8 dens 1.4 
Jullundür 


- 


4 


(1957-58) 12 -4 +8 T 5 +2 6 - 1 +5 — e 
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TABLE 5 


Proportion of Expenditure on Purchase of Land to Total Capital 
Expenditure on Agriculture per Family (per cent) 














District Big Culti- Large Culti- Medium Culti- Small Culti- 
i vators vators vators »ators 
Ferozepur l 
(1956-57) a o 37 1 — 
Jullundur - ; 
(1957-58) 31 39 .- 30 — 
TABLE 6 





Grades of holdings 


Percentage of area Percentage of area 
' (in acres) 


owned in 1953-54. owned in 1964-65 


m —À — — — Ü— rts fare à. I m rm —Q— € ———m «à. 
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Not exceeding 10 36.15 22.3 
10-20 20.98 29.5 
20-30 12.09 22.0 
30-40 7.50 10.0 
40 and above 23.25 16.2 








(Source—Figures relating to 1964-65 have been taken from the 


Report on the Size and Distribution of Agricultural Holdings in the * 


Punjab 1964-65 and those relating to 1953-54 have been worked out 
from the relevant data given in the Statistical Abstract of Punjab 1961) 


TABLE 7 
Distribution and share basis of land taken on share 





District Percentage of Percentage of Percentage of 
cultivators area taken area taken on 
taking land on share on share basis 
: on share 1/3 / * 2/5 
Amritsar 30.1 15.5 — 100.0 — 
Gurdaspur 23.5 10.7 — 1000 — 
Jullundur 47.9 19.4 0.2 99.8 
Ferozepur 21.T 10.7 — 1000 — 
Ludhiana 46.3 17.1 . — 90.7 93 
Hoshiarpur 38.4 19.8 — 100.0 
Rupar 33.7 13.3 — 100.0 — 
Kapurthala . 42.7 17.8 26 96.3 11 
Patiala 31.2 13.6 39:6 ` 54.7 5.7 
- Bhatinda 20.0 ^ 82 — 1000 —. 
Sangrur 21.4 i . 9.0 35.1 64.99  — 
Punjab (post- 
reorganisation) 29.4 ic dO 7.8 90.7 1.5 





(Source: Report on the Size and Distribution of Agricultural 
Holdings in the Punjab 1964-65) 


gains because due to failure of. 
.rains his agricultural production 
does not fall because of the 
irrigational facilities. The Agri- 
cultural Prices Commission may 
be correct in its opinion that due 
to failure of agricultural output 
and some other factors, the 
terms of trade between cereals 
and manufactures have shifted 
infavour of the former by nearly 
. 33 percent since 1960-61, but due 
to this macro approach, we can- 


not really know which section 
of the agriculturists has been 
benefited. Failure of agricul- 
turalproduction*has led to the 
ruin of the small cultivator who 
forms bulk of our rural popula- 
tion. 

Due to spread of education 
and easy means .of cómmunica- 
tion and prosperity in certain 
income brackets, the agriculturist 
in Punjab is now wide-awake. 
Every bit of surplus that he can 
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afford, he spends on the improve- 
ment of.his farming practices. 
But in spite of this, and the much 
trumpeted prosperity, some of 
the cultivators do not even 
possess the basic implements 
like a wooden plough, soil stir- 
ring plough, soil inverting plough, 
sohaga (earth leveller). A survey 
conducted by the  Statistician, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Punjab during Kharif 1964-65 
discloses a very disturbing picture 
of the economic conditions of 
farmers in Punjab. Table 8 
gives the percentage of cul- 
tivators owning different imple- 
ments and machinery during 
Kharif 1964-65. 

An examination of the Table 
8 discloses that 7.8 percent 
of the cultivators do not possess 
even a wooden plough of their 
own. 50.7 percent are without 
soil stirring plough and 43.7 
percent are without soil inverting 
plough. 7.3 percent do not own 
a sohaga. These are the basic 
implements in the absence of 
which no cultivation worth the 
name can be undertaken. It 
must also be noticed that more 
costly and modern implements 
like tractor, spray pump, cotton 
drill and bar harrow are owned 
only by 1.1, 0.8, 3.3, 2.1 percent 
cultivators respectively. A good 
medium sized tractor costs bet- 
ween Rs 20,000 to Rs 30,000. It 
is obvious that only a very rich 
farmer can go in for mechanised 
cultivation and thus take benefit 
of double or triple cropping. No < 
wonder thatin the block under 
survey no farmer owned a 
tractor. 

All the villages in the block - 
under survey were served by 
cooperative credit societies. But 
the cooperative credit failed to ' 
check the mortgaging of land. 
The small farmers have a low 
borrowing capacity. When the 
occasion arises, they cannot meet 
their full requirements by bor- 
rowing from the cooperative 
societies. And in case they 
borrow, they cannot most often 
repay in time. It was also noticed 
that most of the borrowing was 
done at the time of births, deaths, 
sickness, marriage or some 
festive occasion and sometime- 
for purchasing live-stock. The 
position obtaining in this block 
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is not in any way different from 
that prevailing in the rest of the 
State. In 1961-62-the primary 
agricultural credit societies in 
the State covered 96 percent of 
the villages and 87.8 percent of 
the cultivating households. Out 


Of these 73.2 percent of the 


cultivating households reported 
indebtedness to various agencies. 
Borrowing members formed 66,3 
percent of the cultivator house- 
holds who reported borrowing. But 
the quantum of cooperative credit 
formed only 27.1 percent of the 
estimated borrowings of cultiva- 
tors from all agencies. This 
shows that only a very small 
portion of the requirement was 
met by the cooperative credit. 
The position in the country at 
large is also not very different 
from that prevailing in Punjab. 

In 1961-62 the cooperative 
credit met only 23.6 percent 


ae Leeds of the agricultural sector 


( 


and in 1965-66 the borrowing of 
the cultivators from the coopera- 


tive still accounted for only 25.8, 


percent of the required credit 
needs leaving a large area as 
happy hunting ground for other 
unscrupulous agencies. The 
Reserve Bank of India Survey of 
cooperative credit has shown that 

the top 28 percent of the rural 
households have drawn more 
than 74 percent of the coopera- 
tive credit. 
operative credit has helped only 
the rich farmer and has failed in 
the area where help from it was 
most required. 

Thus we come to the irresisti- 
ble conclusion that though the 
terms of trade might have shifted 
in favour of the agricultural 
sector in recent years, yet the 
dynamics of rural economics has 
worked against the interest of 
small farmers which constitute 
bulk of the rural population. We 
have seen ,that shifting sands of 
time have resulted in slipping of 
the land holdings from the hands 
of the small cultivators and con- 
centrating in the hands of the 
bigger landlords. The small 
farmer has been selling and mort- 
gaging his land in spite of favour- 
able terms of trade. He has 
been rack rented in spite of all 
the fanfare of land reforms. The 
cooperative credit has also not 
proved of any help to him. It 
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This shows that co-, 


TABLE 8 


- 


has only strengthened the grip of 
the rich farmer on rural econo- 


my. 

The small cultivator still 
remains a poor, helpless, harass- 
ed and pathetic figure in our 
rural life. Ifthis is his position 
in Punjab, which is the most 
prosperous agricultural state in 
India, the conditions in rest of the 
country can be well imagined. 

If this situation continues, it 
can cut the very roots of our 
democratic way of life. The pro- 
mise to establish socialistic 
pattern of society would remain 
a pious wish. Already pickets 
of strong vested interests have 
made their appearance in our 
rural life and have made their 
strength felt. 

The problem 


is big and 





S. Name of the im- Number of imple- Percentage of 
No. plement[machi- ments[machinery cultivators 
nery owned owning imple- 
s ‘ments/machi- 
nery 
1, Plough (wooden) Nil 7.8 
One 45.8 
Two or more 46.4 
2. Soil stirring plough Nil 50.7 
One 35.5 
Two or more 13.8 
3; Soil inverting plough Nil 43.7 
One 45.3 
Two or more 11.0 
4, Triphali Nil 88.1 
One 10.3 
Two or more 1.6 
2: Bar-harrow 7 Nil 97.9 
One or more 2.1 
6. Sohaga Nil 7.3 
One 88.9 
Two or more 3.8 
7.- Cart Nil 50.3 
One or more 49.7 
8. Cotton Drill Nil 96.7 
One or more 3.3 
9. Fodder Cutter Nil 13.3 
‘One or more 86.7 
10. Sugarcane Crusher Nil 73.4 
One or on sharing 
basis 26.6 
11. Spray Pump Nil 99.2 
: One or on sharing 
basis 0.8 
12. Tractor Nil 98.9 
One or on sharing 
basis 1.1 


baffling. We can ignore it only 
at our peril. The solutions are 
also well known. A number of 
alternatives are available. In 
order to help the poor muzhik, 
labour intensive methods of 
cultivation can be devised. But 
the whole trend of agricultural 
research is towards developing 
capital intensive techniques. He 
may be provided easy institution- 
al credit but we have seen that 
only the kulak has taken the 
lion’s share. Extension service 
may be made available at his 
door-step. But there is no effi- 
cient grass root administrative 
machinery. Even the Gram 


. Sewak acts like a Bara Sahib in 


the village. The development 
workers generally remain out- 
siders. They have failed to 
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develop involvement in the deve- 
lopmental work. 

Secondly, we can look to- 
wards cooperative farming, to 
find a way out of this impasse. 
Only economic holdings can lead 
to scientific cultivation. Coope- 
ratives can prove a panacea for 
most ills of agricultural economy. 
But cooperative farming in spite 
of all the slogan-mongering, still 
remains a cry in the wilderness.. 
Dueto extreme individualism of 
our farmers, there is little hope 
ofits success in the immediate 
future. i , 

Thirdly, we may resort to 
collectivisation. But in this pro- 


cess both the muzhik and the 


kulak would suffer disposses- 
sion. ) 

Finally, looking strictly from 
the economic angle, itis a moot 
point whether kulakization of 
our agriculture is reallyso bad. 
It is the kulak who can 
invest capital in his land and 
practise capital intensive farming. 
It is only he who is’ capable of 
applying the latest techniques of 
farming. Itis only he who pro- 
duces marketable food surplus on 
his farm. The muzhik is only a 
subsistence farmer: In these 
circumstances, it is only the kulak 
who can help the country to get 
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rid of the persistent food short- 
ages and drive the spectre of 
famine from this land. 


‘Cannot the muzhik be helped 
through industrialization ? If he 
can be given employment in 
ancillary agro-industries, then 
the population pressure on land 
can be reduced, and fragmenta- 
tion of holdings can be checked. 


The question we are faced 
with is that of the dispossessed 
farmer. If he isto be absorbed 
in the industries we are faced with 
the irresistible conclusion that 
the agricultural and industrial: 
sectors have to grow together. 


Garaudy Looks at Marx’s Evolution 


I! is fitting in , this year of the 
150th anniversary of the 
birth of Karl Marx that one 
attempts to the utmost of one's 
capacity to accelerate the process 
of acquiring the culture of Marx- 
ism. This is a process of the 
constant discovery and the rene- 
wal of the thought of Marx, 
whose relevance only .increases 
as the process of the socialist 
transformation of human so- 
ciety advances. It is refreshing, 
even rather wonderful, at such a 
time to find new light on Marx, 
as one gets in Roger Garaudy’s 
Karl Marx, the Evolution of 
His Thought (international Pub- 
lishers, New York, 1967, 5-95 
dollars.) It.is a really rare ac- 
complishment when, after all 
these years and after so many 
previous efforts, a Marxist ana- 
lyst is able to offer a completely 
fresh and thoroughly stimulating 
vision of the growth of Marx 
into a Marxist and the develop- 
ment of his methodology. This 
is the accomplishment of Roger 
Garaudy. 

Garaudy is by no means a 
stranger, at least to the middle 
generation of Marxists in India. 
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MOHIT SEN 


A member of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party 
of France and one of its out- 
standing theoreticians, he became 
known to many Indians after the 
end of the Second World War 
by his penetrating literary essays 
on Sartre, Camus,. Mauriac and 
Koestler, collected together under 
the title Literature of the Grave- 
On reflection it might 
appear that the approach then 
adopted was, partially at least, 
somewhat  sectarian but the 
sparkle and thrust of the criti- 
cism, the mastery of the material 
under review and the nobility 
of vision as well as language 
still linger in memory. 

One next came across the 
power of Garaudy’s intellect when 
one read his really philosophical 
critique of Stalin’s Dialectical 
and Historical Materialism, where 
the roots af dogmatism were 
traced to mechanical materialism 
and the neglect of. the Hegelian 
heritage, Lenin’s injunctions to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 
And now this third encounter 
only increases one’s apprecia- 
tion of the high Marxist theore- 
tical level of Roger Garaudy 


which, of course, is the result 
of the generally developed state 
of Marxist thought in France. 
Encounters such as these con- 
vince one that the international- 
ism of the world Communist 
movement should not be narrowly 
understood to mean only an 
agreement on fundamentals or — 
on present tactics. It should not 
be reduced to a mere exchange 
of experience of current revo- 
lutionary practice. All these are 
of undoubted importance. But 
of equal value is the assimilation 
of creative quests of Marxists 
working in different spheres and 
in different countries and in dif- 
ferent languages in the sphere 
of theory—of philosophy, poli- ` 
tical economy, aesthetics and the 
like. Exchange at this level is 
dreadfully meagre and impover- 
ishes the movement as a 
whole. If scientific communism 
is a science it should be treated 
as a science, that is, it should 
involve constant exchange of views 
and constant effort to keep up- 
todate. 
The first new point made by 
Garaudy is about the environ- 
ment in which Marx grew up 
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(incidentally one wishes that A. 
Cornu's massive work on Marx ^ 
and Engels was available in Eng- 
lish). How many know for ex- 
ample that Marx's father, Hirs- 
chel Marx, organised in 1834 a 
banquet in honour of German 
liberal deputies; that Jenny 
von Westphalen’s father in- 
culcated in his son-in-law a love 
for Saint-Simon; that Gans, one 
of the teachers Marx liked best 
in the University of Berlin (who 
was a Hegelian attracted by Saint- 
Simon) wrote: “Just as master 
and slave once confronted each 
other, then the patrician and 
plebian, and still later the lord 
and the vassal, today we have the 
parasite and worker ...... Future 
history will -have to speak out 
again and again on the struggle 
of working men against the mid- 
dle classes". Still further in 
Trier itself the Fourierist Lud- 
wig Gall wrote (in 1835): “The 


moneyed, privileged class and 
b working class are funda- 


mentally opposed to each other 
by reason of their contrary in- 
terests; the situation of the for- 
mer improves to the degree that 
. the situation of the latter deterio- 
rates, becomes more precarious 
and wretched’’. 


The Second Point 


The second new point is about 
the somewhat remoter influences 
on the making of Marx. The 
debt to Hegel is; of course, well 
brought out but this, in many 
ways, is now well known. The 
contribution of Feuerbach and 
the distance from him that Marx 


had to travel ('"Feuerbach. re- - 


versed Hegel's system, Marx, the 
Hegelian method") is concretised. 
Garaudy is of the view that the 


' basic idea of Feuerbach was 


alienation: “Man transforms the 


' , Subjective, that is, the actuality 


of which only exists in his mind, 
his perception, his imagination 
into something existing beyond 
his thought, his perception, his 
imagination...... Thus, the goal 
of history is changed. For Hegel, 
it is the realisation of God in 
man, for Feuerbach, it is the 
realisation of man when he ceases 
to project himself in God. The 
goal of Feuerbach is to liberate 
man from religion and to arrive 
at the unity of man and man. It 
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is this humanism that Feuerbach 
-calls communism’. He very 
aptly points out that one cannot 
pass from Feuerbach’s abstract 
man, unless one knows him in 
action, in history. The link 
Between man and nature, ac- 
cording to Feuerbach is direct; 
it does not consist of labour but 
of contemplation. 


Telling Point 


Now the question arises as 
to how Marx passed beyond 
Feuerbach, how he came to 
realise man in action, historical 
man and how he established the 
link between man and nature in 
labour. Garaudy makes the 
telling point that this was possible 
only when Marx got to know and 
understand the working class in 
action.. It was in Paris, in 1845, 
that Marx developed into a Marx- 
ist. It was this immediate and 
lively contact with this new 
historical class that gave historical 
concreteness to his ideas and 
changed speculative commu- 
nism into scientific communism. 
If Marx gave the working class 
its self-consciousness, it was the 
working class that gave Marx his 
consciousness. If the great French 
Revolution had found its theory 
in Hegel, the practice of the 
working class gave the material 
base to the evolving thought of 
Marx. 

This apart, Garaudy breaks 
new ground in outlining ‘the 
contribution of Fichte. It was 
this great German philosopher 


“who, as it were, gave the concept 


of praxis to Marx. Praxis, that 
is, the concept that “action deter- 
mined the future in opposition 
to being; in other words, in 
opposing to being (that is, the 
existing world) the ideal that it 
must still realise, that is, the 
‘ought to be”. "The governing 
idea of Fichte's system is that 
of man the creator, the idea 
that man is what he does. Marx- 
ism “accepts and transcends one 
of the valid themes of existentia- 
lism. Human existence is not a 
thing which is given but a thing 
to make". For Fichte “practice 
iS definitely the engagement of 
the whole man in the collective 
effort to make history, to trans- 
form nature and build society. 
Fichte has not only extracted the 


‘active side of knowledge’ but 
has posited man’s activity on the 
highest level; above all, the trans- 
formation of the subjective into 
the objective by human activity”. 

In the opinion of Roger 
Garaudy, the three principal 
streams of Marxist thought con- 
verge in the notions of praxis 
and alienation. Kant-Hegel-Fi- 
chte: the role of human initiative; 
the self-creative character of 
man. English political economy: 
gave praxis a concrete meaning, 
that is, labour. French socialism: 
society as a collective organism of 
labour, of collective activity and 
activity related to-a specific class. 

The third new point comes 
out in a most exciting discussion: 
elaboration of Marxist material- 
ism and Marxist dialectics. “One 
of the major merits of Marxist 
materialism is that it does not 
treat materialism as if Kant, 
Fichte and Hegel had never ex- 
isted”. The two essential theses 
of Marxist materialism are stated 
to be: “The thesis of the humani- 
sation of nature, showing that 
knowledge and control of nature 
cannot abstract the subject from 
‘praxis’; and the thesis of the 
primacy of matter, providing that 
if what Ja Palisse said was true, 
that is, the object cannot be 
known without a subject, it is an 
absurdity to say that it cannot 
exist without it ...... To recognise 
that-we know nature only by the 
activity it brings to bear on us 
and by the activity we bring to 
bear on it, is by no means to deny 
that it exists outside of us, in- 
dependently of us, before and 
after us”. Thus, Garaudy gives 
us the full richness of Marxist 
materialism and of its original 
and comprehensive solution of 
the problem of the subject-object 
relation, indeed, of the whole 
process of cognition. 


Subtle Treatment 


Equally illuminating and 
subtle is Garaudy's treatment of 
Marxist dialectics. He emphasises 
at the outset that Marx did not 
reverse the whole of Hegel. Marx 
rejected the system of Hegel and 
reversed the method of Hegel. 
And this reversal Garaudy puts 
in an unusual, let it be said in 
an unusually illuminating, man- 
ner: “For Hegel, contradiction 
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is a moment in totality. For 
Marx, totality is a moment in 
contradiction......... CGontradic- 
tion is the central category of 
the Hegelian method; totality is 
the central category of the Hege- 
lian system...... To Hegel, tota- 
lity was self-limiting and this is 
what gave rise to contradiction— 
(for Marx) it is not the universal 
that has primacy and is self- 
limiting, but the particular that 
necessarily transcends itself, since 
it does not carry within it the 
condition of its existence. Dia- 
lectics is at one and the same 
time the insufficiency of being 
and the summons to thought". 
For Marx “it is the development 
of the contradiction, the trans- 
cendence of the negation into 
the negation of the negation, 
that engenders new totalities’’. 
Again and again he returns to 
the theme that dogmatism and 
schematism are the very anti- 
thesis and totally alien to the 


dialectical method óf Marx. Any 
such dogmatism and schematism 
is a regression from Marxism to 
simultaneously a “scientist mate- 
rialism’’ and idealist, speculative 
dialectics. His conclusion is that 
"there exists no closed, completa, 
definitive list of the laws of dia- 
lectics. The laws known at pre- 
sent constitute a provisional ba- 
lance sheet of our knowledge; 
social practice and scientific ex- 
periment alone enable us to ex- 
pand it further”. 

In the rest of his work, Garau- 
dy takes us through the basic 
principles of Marxist political 
economy but from a new angle, 
that is, from the angle of the 
application of the dialectical me- 
thod and from the viewpoint of 
the working out of the basic 
concepts of alienation and praxis. 


A high point here is the contrast- | 


ing of empiricism to dialectical 
materialism. After all, it is empi- 
ricism from which one can start 


off towards vulgar, apologetic 
economics and to sterile positi- 


‘vism. The empiricists “profess to 


give consciousness an absolute 
point of departure, a first start, 
a given sensuous representation, 
without seeing that their socalled 
‘facts’ have already been moulded 
from concepts nourished by pre- 
vious theory and practice. In 
the Contribution to the Critique 
of Political Economy, Marx de- 
fined the concrete as “‘a process 
of synthesis, as a result, and not 
as a starting point". One should 
neither start from nor rest con- 
tent with appearance. Abstrac- 
tion, approximation, verifica- 
tion—such is the method that 
Marx employed. ^. 

Garaudy also takes up a dis- 
cussion, refreshing even if not 
particularly new, of the Marxist 
theory of the state, of strategy 
and tactics as well as the basic 
organisational ^ principles of 
the Communist Parties. 
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Whither Nagaland ?—V 


* 
Uno the leadership of the 

Naga National Council, a 
Naga nationalism grew among 
the eighteen or so Naga tribes 
and sub-tribes, This nationalism 
(some prefer to call it sub-nation- 
alism or proto-nationalism) comes 
into conflict with Indian nation- 
alism, On account of this con- 
flict we look upon the integra- 
tion of the Naga tribes and: the 
emergence of Naga nationalism 
asan evil. In other words, we 
take a narrow view of things. 
We look upon Naga nation- 
alism asa force detrimental to 
our national interest. We fail 


to see that from the point of view 





The previous instalments of 
this report appeared in 
Mainstream, June 1,8, 15 
and 22, 1968. 
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of social progress, evolution of a 
common bond between the Naga 
tribes who had for centuries carri- 
ed on bloody inter-tribal feuds and 
thus came to be known as head- 
hunters, this is notau insignifi- 
cant achievement or a thing to 
be condemned. 

If the responsibility had 
devolved upon us of putting 
down their internecine feuds, of 
unifying them and bringing them 
into the mainstream of modern 
civilization, we would have found 
our-selves unequal tothe task. 
If we claim that we could have 
done it, we have to answer why 
we have failed to achieve natio- 
nal integration—the ‘integration 
of the various linguistic groups 
like the Bengalees, Assamese, 
Maharashtrians, Tamils, etc. 
The factis that separatist ten- 

N 


dencies have appeared almost all 
over India, endangering the very 
concept of Indian nationalism. 

If we could lay the founda- 
tion of an Indian nationalism 
that would have embraced all the 
old and distinct nationalities, if 
we could develop the strength of : 
unity within the coutry, we could 
have rid ourselves of our inner 
weaknesses and approached the 
tribal peoples living in the remote 
corners of this land, with the 
message of Indian unity. Suffer- 
ingas we dofrom disunity and 
discord, how can we claim to 
have removed, or helping to 
remove, the disunity of the Naga 
and other hill tribes and integrate 
them with the civilized (7) Indian 
nationalities ? 

The Nagas must be given the 
credit for having achieved a great 
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thing for themselves, for India 
and for civilization at large, if 
they have been able to stop 
their feuds on their own. An 
India committed to democracy 
cannot follow the old imperia- 
list policy of sowing the seeds 
of disunity among the tribes and 
taking advantage of that. Our 
problem is how bestto synthesize 
Naga nationalism with Indian 
nationalism. 

_ Many obstacles stoodin the 
way of welding the eighteen 
tribes into a single national 
entity. They do not have a 
common language, each tribe 
having its own dialect which is 
quite unintelligible to others. 
Broken Assamese or English is 
the language of  inter-tribal 
communication. Nor do they 
have a common religion. The 
majority are Christian, but non- 
Christian tribes are still there. 
Indeed, many are of the opinion 


B red forIndia is the only 
factor that brought about' their 


u^ 


unification. 
Another Notion 
This is partially but not 


wholly true just as it would be 
an exaggeration to say that 
Indian nationalism was a pro- 
duct of our hatred for the 
British. A common hatred may 
keep together some people for 
some time but without the 
positive factors of historical 
and social affinities, no 
nationalism worth the name can 
be built solely upon hatred and 
enmity. 

Another notion, held by some 
others that Christianity has 
given them their new nationalism, 
is also a partial truth. In fact, 
Christianity is not just a religion 
to them. They took to Chris- 
tianity so spontaneously because 
in the Christian missionaries 
they saw the light of civilization 
and the path to freedom. The 
main inspiration is therefore 
neither anti-Indianism nor 
Christianity but the urge for 
freedom. It would be wrong to 
say that this freedom means 
freedom from India. 

In fact, it is the urge for 
breaking through their centuries- 
old tribal insularity and over- 
coming their backwardness that 
“Ties at the root of their indepen- 
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‘so-called 


dence movement. They want 
all the benefits of modern civili- 
zation, they want to make the 
rigours of hilllife a thing of the 
past. 

* Viewing things superficially, 
we may praise the cultural 
values of their ancient civiliza- 
tion. Little do we know that 
they—the Nagas and other hill 
tribes—themselves refuse to be 
hypnotized by their own past. 
In education, science and 
every. other field, they want 
to be modern. This general 
awakening is taking the form of 
nationalist movement. 
Unless we understand this urge 
and impulse we cannot at all 
get an insight into Naga psy- 
chology. 

The next question is, what would 
be the message of Indian civiliza- 
tion for these people—the mess- 
age that can attract them to 
Jndia? That message must be 
one that ensures their salvation 
from the backwardness imposed 
by history, that holds out the 
promise and givesa programme 
of all-round socio-economic 
progress. The basis of this 
programme must be secular and 
not religious. Religion cannot 
serve the purpose. Even the 
scope for the further propaga- 
tion of Christianity seems to be 
limited. Otherwise, the Chris- 
tian rebel Nagas would not have 
sought Chinese help. 


Sudder Turn To China 


The decision to turn to 
China was not taken suddenly. 
More than a year of discussions 
and arguments,’ for and against 
the proposed step, had preceded 
before the news of their alliance 
with China and sending of young 
men for securing Chinese arms 
and training, was published. It 
was their last resort, after their 
request for help was turned down 
by the Anglo-American block and 
Pakistan. 

The new move by a section 
of the rebel Nagas who were 
Christians gave rise to differ- 
ences in thejr own camp, as 
many Chrisitian Naga leaders, 
especially those of the Church, 
did not take kindly tothe idea 
of soliciting help from the atheist 
and anti-religious Chinese. 
Notwithstanding the disapproval 
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of the Church leaders and the 
differences among themselves, 
the contact with China is now an 
accomplished fact. 

The Conference of the Federal 
and State Government leaders 
held at Dimapur on April 20 
last,. failed to elicit a promise 
from the rebels that they would 
cease to have any deal with 
China. Inspite of the known 
differences on this question bet- 
ween rebel leaders like ‘General’ 
Kaito Sema, Scato Swu, Kughato 
Sukhei, etc. on the one hand 
and Rev. Mhiasieu, Z. Ramyo, 
etc., on the other, it is not 
unlikely that most young men in 
Nagaland are in favour of com- 
ing in contact with China. Not 
only in Nagaland. An under- 
current of opinion desiring con- 
tact with China is already there 
in Tamenglong and Ukhrul areas 
of Manipur, in the Khasi and 
Garo Hills and even in the 
NEFA, although the people in 
these areas are mostly Christian. 


The Conclusion 


The conclusion is obvious 
that Christianity has failed to 
keep them as anti-Communists. 
If no solution can be found even 
now and if armed clashes start 
again, there is little doubt that 
a hard core of pro-Chinese 
elements and leaders will be 
formed within these tribes and 
Christianity will have little in- 
fluence over them. Under the 
impact of future events a group 
will inevitably turn to and be- 
come staunch Communists, 
drawing inspiration from China. 
The future of Naga nationalism 
will then be a question affecting 
not only India but also the 
Christian leaders of other hill 
tribes. 

In the new conflict, Naga 
nationalism may seek refuge in 
Indian nationalism and Indian 
nationalism may get some sup- 
port from Naga nationalism. 
Some of the former anti-Indian 
leaders may take a different view 
of India. If Kaito, Kughato, 
Scato, etc., take a firm policy 
of opposing entente with China, 
Naga nationalism will prove 
totally inadequate for their 
struggle. They will have to 
look for other forces, other 
methods and other allies. Such 
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a situation will enable Indian 
political parties to evolve a 
common bond of political loyalty 
among the hill tribes. 

In short, Chinese contact or 
infiltration of Chinese ideology in 
north-east India may not be an 
unmixed evil. It may prove to be 
a blessing in disguise if the threat 
impels the India parties to appro- 
ach the hill tribes with their res- 
pective ideologies and start loca! 
units of their organizations in the 
hills. 

So long, the hill tribes have 
tried to find the ideological moo- 
rings of their freedom movement 
in their own heritage; they never 
thought of getting in touch with 
any Indian party. The whole 
outlook was one of reject- 
ing everything Indian. Even com- 
munism they are prepared 
to take from China but 
not from India. They have tried 
to import ideas of nationalism 





and democracy from other coun- 
tries but hesitated to come closer 
to Indian democracy or the nation- 
alities of India. The contact with 
China has not only inereased the 
danger to the national interest of 
India, it is, at the same time, also 
going to break the barriers that 
have so loag kept the hill tribes 


aloof from Indian thoughts and 


ideas. 


Today one can discuss politi- 
cal events at home and 'abroad 


with educated Naga young men 


and women. They take a lively 
interest in such discussions. Other 
questions, too can be freely dis- 
cussed. Such a situation did not 
exist even a year ago. “A patient 
search fcr a solution may not be 
futile now. 


There is no single rebel leader 
in Nagaland or anywhere else in 
north-east India who enjoys blinid 
faith of the youth. One sees’ a 


situation which is marked by the 
rise and fall of leaders, not all of 
whom are remembered. Except 
A. Z. Phizo there is no father fig- 
ure and it is quite probable that 
Phizo's image as a leader remains 
unimpaired because he is living 
far away. Once he returns home 
or is allowed to return home, there 
is little doubt that he will find it 
difficult to maintain his unques- 
tioned leadership. 

In short, Naga nationalism 
and all itsingredients are facing 
an ordeal. Its very basis is shaken 
and the search fora new basis 
has become imperative. The time 
has therefore come for India poli- 
tical leaders of all schools to take 
a new initiative and make a new 
approach to the hill tribes. But 
they must not mouth the same 
old phrases. They must give new 
ideas and concepts that may catch 
the imagination of and inspire the 
tribal peoples. 


pu MEE 


This discussion on Democracy and Socialism was 
initiated by Satyapal Dang in Mainstream (May 
4, 1968) and was followed up by Bhowani 


Sen 


(May II) and Mohit Sen (June J). 


Socialism and Democracy 


^ 


I congratulate Mainstream on the 
very useful and vital discussion 
that has been. initiated in its 
columns on the question of Socia- 
lism. and Democracy. Satyapal 
Dang has done a disctinct service 
to the cause of Socialist thought 
by his article on the subject. 

I àm afraid Bhowani Sen has 
takena too rigid and somewhat 
pedantic attitude to this problem. 
I would like to offer some com- 
ments and focus some aspects of 
this problem. ` 
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I wish to start with the first 
proposition, namely how and in 
what manner should and does the 
problem of democracy arise in 
Socialism. We are all familiar 
with the proposition that in bour- 
geois democracy freedom of 
expression and of association 
exist only formally’ Because, the 
means of production are owned 
by the captalist; they have all 
the resources; and therefore tho- 
ugh every citizen formally has 
the right to complete free expres- 


sion; except of course to the 
extent conditioned by a coded 
law; Yet in actual practice 
because of the resources being 


‘owned and cornered by the capi- 


tialist and monopolist classes; this 
right is more on paper. All this 
is of course true. But all the 
same it has to be realised that 
despite all the limitations, this 
bourgois freedom does permit to 
an extent its utilisation for infor- 
ming and enlightening public 
opinion and initiating changes in 
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. thoughts. 


Under Socialism all this radi- 
cally changes. The means of 
production, and also the means 
of expression and media of public 
communications like the press, 
the radio and television are all 


_ owned by the State and society 


organised in various bodies like 
the trade Unions, writers Unions 
etc. To that extent socialism lays 
the foundation for a much greater 
and real democracy. But in 
socialism also the problem of 
democracy does exist and comes 
to the fore in another form. Even 
though all media of mass expres- 
sion are “owned” by society; 
yet their actual control does vest 
in some bodies. It is only by the 
sanction of those bodies that 
these media of mass expression 
can be used by any citizen. Now 
itcan happen and it does often 
happen that if free expression of 
differences and minority opinions 


Ll s not permitted by these media 
Ao expression, then inevita- 


wi... 


bly a. certain bureaucratisation 
and ossification start and if let go 
unchecked, this may degenerate 
into grave distortions of socialist 
democracy. 

We are all familiar with such 
a phenomenon which is now 
called “Cult of Personality". I 
however think that the distortions 
that have taken place in various 
socialist countries and in the 
Soviet Union during the last days 
of Stalin, and the spectacle that 
we now see in China—All these 
spring from a certain lack of 
restraint on the system of public 
expression, which leads to greater 
rigidity and finally distortions. 

In that way the real effective 
check against such distortions 
developing in the socialist state 
is to permit full freedom of expres- 
sion to the minority opinion 


_ through the organs of mass com- 


munication. 

That naturally brings to the 
fore the question of such right 
being recognised in the Commu- 
nist Party also. Bhowani Sen has 
posed the problem that recogni- 
tion of such a right would turn 
the Party into a debating society. 
I think Bhowani Sen is taking an 
utterly rigid and dogmatic posi- 
tion on this question. What has 
been the experience in the inter- 
national Communist movement ? 
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We all hear even till now that the 
decisions at various Party Cong- 
resses of the Socialist countries are 
unanimous. Can one seriously 
believe this to be possible ? Even 
vital changes like, those adopted 
af the 20th Congress of the CPSU 
have been “unanimous”. To me 
it looks that a wrong and distor- 
ted understanding of the principle 
of Party organisation prevails 
which identifies Every minority 
Every Expression of Differences 
with the Leadership as an anti- 
Party Trend. l 

Unless this position is broken there 
can be no guarantee that distor- 
tions like what are called Persona- 
lity Cult will not happen again. It 
should be openly recognised that 
differences and disagreements with 
leadership is possible, legitimate 
and what is more the Party 
should be informed properly 
as to What the Minority thinks. 
Such a change is absolutely nec- 
essary in the working of the Com- 
munists and this should be so even 
in countries where the Communists 
are not the ruling party. 

The “principle” which 
Bhowani Sen is stressing is realy 
the cause of great evil. Would 
Bhowani Sen deny that this very 
concept of Party form made 
it possible for some comrades in 
the State leadership in our own 
Party to PREVENT a large num- 
ber of comrades from knowing 
the real position of the policies 
and issues that were under dis- 
cussions ? Then how would 
Bhowani Sen suggest to overcome 
such possibilities of distortions ? 

I would like to stress yet an- 
ohter aspect of the problem of 
Socialism and Democracy. It 
has been the experience in every 
Socilist country that in the first 
phase after the Revolution, the 
main direction of advance was 
laying the basis of rapid indus- 
trialisation and heavy Industry. 
The position in the consumer 
goods industry for some years a- 
mounted to an effort to satisfy the 
minimum requirements of every 
section of the population. Since 
before the revolution quite a large 
majority of pgople did not have 
even that minimum of assured 
consumer goods available to them 
(even though there might have 
lots in the market, they had no 
purchasing power to securé them) 


in the initial period this system 
met with the needs of the situa- 
tion at that stage. 

Soon however socialism as an 
economic system had to stand on 
its own in the matter of great 
technological changes that were 
coming in the world economy. 
Internally the problem of market 
started asserting. The question 
of quality, of “profitability” of 
goods and all such matters be- 
come most important. Now in 
socialism, the State, the organs 
of economic planning and mana- 
gement rewarded new production 
relations. The system of over- 
centralised planning management 
and direction became a sort of 
hinderance at a certain stage. So 
changes had to be made. What is 
to be realised is that such ‘an 
economic system requires great 
initiative, and this is impossible 
without a corrosponding. demo- 
cratic set-up in the political sphere. 
If this does not happen, short- 
comings and distortions inevita- 
bly creep in. 

I would like to quote here a 
passage from the Action Prog- 
ramme of the Communist Party 
of Czechoslovakia. Discussing 
these very shortcomings, it says. 

. "These shortcomings were 
directly caused by the mainte- 
nance and constant restoration pri- 
marily of the old directive system 
of management. Economic means, 
forms of supply and demand and 
marketing ties were replaced by 
directives from the centre. Socia- 
list enterprise did not expand. In 
economic life, ^ independence 
diligence, expertise and initiative 
of the people were not appreciated 
but rather the contrary, sub- 
servience, obedience and even 
kowtowing to higher ups were." 

It is obvious that for the fur- 
ther development of economy 
socialist work, democracy becomes 
a vital necessity. 

There is yet another aspect of 
this question. 

Socialism cannot mean only the 
liberation of the working people 
from the exploitation and domi- 
nation of the bourgeois class, It 
must really provide for a fuller 
expression of the all-sided per- 
sonality, in a manner much more 
than bourgeois democracy could 
ever provide. This means that 
the people should get the fullest 
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information about all facts. 
Discussing the questions rai- 
send by the 20th Congress of the 
CPSU the late Togliati came out 
with the old formulation that 
the “Cult of Personality’’ is 


really a very inadequate explana- : 


tion of all that had happened. 
He for the first time raised the 
question of institutional checks to 
prevent such phenomenon occur- 
ing under Socialism. What then 
is the meaning of institutional 
checks ? This means the practice 
of democracy in such a manner 
thatin the name of security un- 
warranted secrecy is not practised, 
This also means that in countries 
where Communists are not the 
ruling party even in the internal 
working of the party, the same 
thing should apply. The Action 
Programme of the Communists 
of Czechoslovakia contains 4 





very apt summarisation of what 
is needed. It says: 


"[t is necessary to overcome 
the holding up, distortion, and 
incompleteness of information, to 
remove any unwarranted secrecy 
of political and economic facts, 
to publish the annual balance 
sheets of enterprises, to publish 
even alternatives to various sug- 
gestions and measures, to extend 
the import and sale of foreign 
press." 


Such a method can effectively 
and fully inform the people, and 
that alone can act as a check 
against distortions of Socialist 
Democracy. 


It is therefore necessary to 
discuss various measures and 
concrete manners in which Demo- 
cracy should be really assured in 
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the Socialist System and as a 


starting point, in the rearing up 
of the Communist movement. 
Refrence to the hackneyed expres- 
sion that the party should be 
organised as an army have been 
distorted too many times to 
stifle all democracy. What is 
necessary is to inculcate a proper 
understanding in the whole move- 
ment that full expression and 
information about the alternatives, 
the positions of the minority and 
fuller informations about all as- 
pects of political and economic 
life, with the right of use of the 
media of mass communications 
by such alternatives, all these form 
an essential ingrediant to ensure 
the prevention of gross distortions 
that have been the bane of the 
Socialist States and the Commu- 
nist movement many times in the 
past. 


per a 


End of Hunger by Satya Dev Jaggi. Publisher: Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi 1967, 


Su Jaggi has called the play, 
End of Hunger, though, one 
fails to understand, why he has 
chosen to give this title to the 
play; as there seems to be no 
relation whatsoever between the 
title and the play itself. 

The play  pivots around 
Surinder, who isa lecturer in a 
college, and his queer relation- 
ship with Nandini (the author 
spells the name as 'Nandani). 
They seem to like each other, till 
Vasumati, who is Vishnu's sister, 
comes along; and then, almost 
immediately, Surinder falls for 
her:  "Surinder's leg touches 
Vasumati's leg, as if accidentally. 
A thrill runs through him. He 
looks for similar signs of excite- 
ment but finds none, and is 
visibly disappointed". 

Surinder carries on in this 
strain, getting involved with Vasu. 
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That he is a pervert is made 
clear by several instances in the 
course of the play. 

As the play proceeds, we dis- 
cover that Surinder isnot too 
popular with his students, who 
say quite a few indecent things 
about him, which border on the 
obscene. One wonders, if stu- 
dents in Delhi University, not to 
speak of girls, talk in that 
fashion, about anyone, let aJone 
their teachers. 

To get back to the main plot, 
(Gf, indeed it can be called a 
plot) Surinder cools off, toward 
Nandini, but insists, that he can- 
notforget her; Nandini realizes 
that he has taken a fancy for 
Vasumati, but says that she is 
not jealous of her. because ‘‘she 
is so nice. I am in love with her, 
myself." It does disturb one to 
be told thata woman is inlove 


pp. 44, Price : 


with another woman. Perhaps à 
streak of abnormality runs through 
all the characters in the play. 
Vasu, however, is more ofa 
realist, when, on being told that 
Nandini does not object to this 
change of heart of Surinder; she 
says, “A woman can never be 
reconciled to it, no matter what 
she might say.” Soon afterwards, 


we realize the truth of the state- 


ment, when Vishnu informs 
Surinder that Nandini has done 
away with herself. Surinder 
would have us beleve that he 
holds himself responsible for 
her death. And he tries to over- 
come his ‘grief’ by reading The 
Tropic of Cancer. In comes Vasu, 
and he tells her that it isa dirty 
book that he is reading. She 
checks him, and says that al- 
though Miller’s vision might seem 
to be perverted, his portrayal of 
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the sexual beast is not far from 
truth, since the beast resides in 
the heart of all men. Suddenly, 
Surinder too starts behaving like 
one, and for that is slapped many 
atime by Vasu. He is startled 
back into his proper senses and 
starts apologizing to her for his 
behaviour. What astonishes one 
all the more is that Vasu too 
starts apologizing for having 
called him a “sexual beast” and 
having slapped him. She bursts 
out crying and insists that what 
she had said could not be true. 
Surinder blandly says, “But it is 
true. I know now it is true. But 
anyhow does that matter ?’’ 

But it does mattera great 
deal to Vasu, though she does 
not say anything. “She stares 
at him witha fixed stony stare 
and slowly moves towards the 
door. 
from the door" Surinder main- 
tains his smugness right till the 


í : “He lies down on the settee, 
and closes his eyes dreaming.” 


——— 
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And this is the end of End of 
Hunger.: The play deals with the 
hunger of sex, perhaps ‘deals’ is 
not quite the word, for, the play 
only depicts a perverted young 
man, and the perversion in the 
main character is reflected in the 
other characters. Even at the 
end, this ‘hunger’ or craving for 
sex, does not end. And ‘end’ 
means consummation, which the 
play does not achieve. There 1s 
no development or progression, 


which is so vital to any work of 


art. The characters do not 
develop at all, except Nandini, 
who, the moment she realizes 


that she is not loved, takes an ' 


over-dose of sleeping pills. The 
rest of them remain static. 

. Another important ingredient 
of a play is the dialogue, which 
should be such, that it makes 
the play readable. Here too, the 
reader is disappointed. l 

Apart from all this, consider- 
ing the fact that the playwright 
is a lecturer in English in a 
college, the mistakes he makes 
are simply appalling: 

“Nandini enters the room 
without announcing. She taps 
the floor with her right-hand 
shoe". 

“Another gem: Drawing- 
room in Vishnu's house. Pictures 
of a few nationally important 
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Then suddenly vanishes. 


Indians hang upon the walls. 
There is too a picture of the 
late United States President 
Kennedy, besides that of Tagore, 
which looks dilapidated, with 
the glass in the frame broken 
cross-wise’”’, 


There are Instances, galore 
where the author makes such 
mistakes. Surely a Lecturer in 
English in a college is expected 
to speak and write better English 
than the samples given above ? 

—Ranjana 


A MAGAZINE OF PROMISE 


“SEE—Pictorial Quarterly, Editor : Hali Vats (New Delhi, 
Price Rs 5 per issue) 


[5 the field of contemporary 

Indian journalism, See, a picto- 
rial quarterly, has broken new 
ground, being devoted mostely 


to non-political and cultural 
topics. 

Two issues of See have 
appeared, (December-February, 


and March-May). Though the 
overall production is excellent, 
the promise and potentiality of 
the venture has however yet to be 
fully exploited. In the inaugural 
number the pride of place has 
been given to Dr Rasheeduddin 
Khan’s summing up of twenty 
years of freedom in India. Plan- 
ning in India today is a very con- 
troversial subject. Whatever 
one’s views it needs a more pene- 
trating study. The figures indi- 
cating progress that are constant- 
ly trotted out by the Government 
should not be echoed. To say 
that we have made some pro- 
gress is true, but we ought to 
have made it considering the tre- 
mendous cost in human and 
material resources sunk to achieve 
it. What needs to be studied is: 
are the results commensurate 
with the efforts? Dr Khan writes 
that planning with a welfare pre- 
mise is a unique experiment. This 
is a statement which needs to be 
challenged. If the net national 
income has been created with the 
blood and toil of the common 
man the fruits of it have been 
cornered by a handful of the new 
rich. This is the crux of 
Indian planning today, a fact that 
needs to be grasped and exposed 
and not to be buried in a mass of 
optimistic figures. Dr Khan’s 
style too is involved and cumber- 
some. 

See has done well to focus at- 
tention on the cow-slaughter issue. 
One is always surprised to find 


that even the so-called educated 
people often suffer from the cow- 
fixation. 

The most interesting feature of 
See is the historical studies by 
Editor Hali Vats himself. 

Rest of the features in the 
first issue, though well written 
are inconsequential and at times 
pointless. In Delhi By Night one 
wonders what Saeed Naqvi intends 
toconvey. Is his intension mere- 
ly to present the seamy side of 
Delhi to provide, vicarious plea- 
sure to those curious about it or 
does he have some other purpose? 

The second number that covers 
the period from March to May 
has, has kept the earlier promise of 
good overall production. |n the 
Sun and the Sand, is highlighted 
the sandy wastes of Jaisalmer—-the 
spirit and the poetry of the desert 
the has been aptly caught by Vinod 
Pande’s text. The photographs 
are excellent and build up the 
mood of the whole. 

In Teaching and Taught a sur- 
vey of education in Delhi, Santha 
Rungachary has chosen a topic 
of close concern to the average 
parent. It is an enlightening 
article explaining the confused 
pattern. of education in Delhi. 

Thefeature on Banaras makes 
pleasant reading. This number 
too has a number of other articles 
fairly well written and the pho- 
tographs are its strong points. 

Though See is beautifully il- 
lustrated, is well-written and well- 
produced, it somehow lacks spice 
and substance. 

However, knowing the diffi- 
culties a fledgling magazine has to 
face, one hopes it would discard 
its dilettante posture and live up 
to the task it has set itself. 


—P. C. 
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BIHAR’S SECOND U F GOVERNMENT 


is not likely to attract any sec- 
tion in the State. Sri Sinha's 
unpredictable and opportunist 
ways have put him at logger- 
heads with the. Leftists. The 
credit for his position in the 
political life of the State goes to 
the. Leftist forces who twice 
brought him from the wilderness 


and placed him at the centre; but - 


this time, because of his own 
doings, he seems to have planned 
political suicide. He may think 
of joining the Congress, but that 
cannot save him. 


Prestige Enhanced 


Till now, Sri Shastri has been 
` faring well. His firm opposition 
to the mines department being 
given to the Raja has enhanced 
his prestige. His sympathy for 
the downtrodden and tactful 
handling of the Chiri firmg have 
endeared him to the public. 

The Revenue Minister, Sri 
Indradeep Sinha,’ is preparing to 


introduce measures to give occu- 


pancy rights to share-croppers, 
abolish the remnants of the 
zamindari interests and complete 
the unfinished tasks of land 
reform. He has proposed a 
Bataidari board consisting , of 
representatives of the share- 
croppers, the Government and 
the landholders at the local level 
to. solve the problem. Opposi- 
tion to these progressive measures 
is being put up by the landlords 
and reactionary parties like the 
Jana Sangh. Even the Birla- 
owned “Weekend Review” has 
launched a campaign of vilifica- 
tion against the Revenue Minister. 
In the ruralareas, the landlords 
are forcibly trying to evict the 
share-croppers, and the share- 
croppers are heroically resisting 
these attempts—this in spite of 
the “Naxalbari” bogy raised by 
the newspapers. 

The Bihar Congress is. in a 
demoralised state. The tattered 
BPCC is involved in a big organi- 
sational crisis. Nobody knows 
whether it can survive it. 

When the present BPCC Presi- 
dent, Sri Rajendra Mishra, was 
not given.the Congress ticket for 
the Vidhan Parishad, he became 
frustrated. He found a handy 
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excuse when the Muslim nomi- 
nees of the Congress were - defeat- 
ed and he. resigned from ,the 
presidential post. Nobody knows 
why his soul" was not troubled 
when the same thing took place 
in the past. 

Anyway, after the resignation 
of Sri Mishra, Sri Satyendra 
Narayan Sinha, leader of the 
Rajput faction, became an aspi- 
rant for the presidential gaddi, 


-but Sri Mahesh Prasad Sinha, 


leader of the Bhumihar faction 


put up Sri Kamal Nath Tiwary ' 


MP. Sri Tiwary had the backing 
of the supporters of Sri B. N. 
Jha still left in the Congress. 
Then began talk of compromise, 
and Central Ministers from Bihar 
tried to impose Sri K. B. Sahay 
as a compromise eandidate. On 
May 24, when. the delegates 
assembled to elect the President, 
it seemed they were not prepared 
to accept Sri Sahay. Sri Sahay 
declined to contest. Sri Satyen- 
dra Sinha had not filed his own 
nomination paper thinking that 
Sri Sahay would be unanimously 
elected. When the supporters of 
Sri Sinha saw that he was going 
to be excluded, they disturbed 
the meeting and made the elec- 
tion impossible. At the time of 
writing itis not certain what will 
happen at the meeting fixed for 


. June 23. Sri R. L. Singh Yadav 


is said to have drifted away from 
Sri Sahay and come nearer to Sri 
Satyendra Sinha in a bid to form 
the alliance of ‘Yaduvansi’ and 
‘Raghuvansi’. Sri Jagjivan Ram, 
whose hostility to the Rajputs 
has never been a secret, is report- 
ed to have changed his attitude 
considerably, but he does not 
wield much influence over the 
delegates. | 


Fresh Chargesbeets 


Meantime the Aiyar Commis- 
sion has started work and the 
Government has been asked to 
file fresh chargesheets against the 
six former Congress Ministers. 
The Commissionis likely to have 
its regularsittings in September. 
Recently the .theft of eight files 
from the River Valley Projects 
Department, which were wanted 
in connection wíth the inquiry, 


Pd 


has created a sensation and 
brought to light the collusion of 
bureaucrats. 


Trouble has started in the 
Chotanagpur region. The tribals 
are again demanding a separate 
state—Jharkhand State. Sri S. K. 
Bage has issued a statement 
Supporting the demand. It is 
said that the new movement has 
the blessings of Sri K. B. Sahay. 
Maybe he wants the new State 
because there is no prospect for 
him to come to power in the 
present State of Bihar. The mis- 
Sionaries and Sri N. E. Horo, a 
former Shoshit Dal Minister, are 
said to be actively behind the 
trouble. The newspapers are 
trying to camouflage the real 
elements by putting the blame on 
Marxist Communists who do not 
exist there. The tribals have been 


neglected since 1947; nome-WNf7—- 


cared to improve their economic 
and social lot. They have been 
made use of among others by 
their own opportunist leaders. 
Now they are again being incited 
by vested interests, ` 


The Front Government faces 
a difficult job-—to better the 
economic condition of the State, 
to improve the law and order 
situation and to curb lawlessness 
among students. Moreover, the 
Government has to curtail the 
hold of the bureaucracy. The 
bright feature is that the Govern- 
ment still enjoys much goodwill 
among the public. 
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‘ed aud frustrating situation in 
the i s of the Left by and large show 
ng preference for - underlining the more or 
| differences among themselves 
an for earnestly seeking to put together the 
mmon factors that can make for purposeful unity 
heir ranks, any initiative towards positive socia- 
list consolidation, even if it emanates from the most 
unlikely quarters, merits serious consideration. 
‘The Praja Socialist Party has, because of the load 
. of prejudices it accumulated over long years and 
because of the unfortunate ties with reactionary 
| groups and vested interests partly as a result of these 
. prejudices, reduced itself to a position of relative 
- unimportance in ‘national life. At the same time, 
electoral setbacks and the failure of attempts to work 
- out satisfactory equations with the SSP have not 
- prevented the leaders of the PSP from struggling 
hard to keep the party going and to maintain its 
“identity. Again, in the absence of à conse E 
attitude to the parties and groups pledged to the 
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In this. background, itis quite signifi 
party now seeks to overcome- the sad : 
of past mistakes in order to take its place : mong the i 
socialist forces in the country, although | d I 
inevitably arise when the PSP leaders mentioi 
BKD in the same` breath. as. the 'SSP, "he ‘CPL. : 
and the CPM. P 


However, this does not appear fo be enough 
justification for the entirely negative and hostile 
attitude Sri George Fernandes has chosen. to "adopt 
toward's the PSP's move. Tt is hardly fair to dis- . . 
miss the PSP's initiative, however belated and how- — 











' ever inadequate, as of "no consequence." __ 


Sri Fernandes, despite his known. differences with ae 


tlie dominant sections of the SSP leadership over - 


association with organisations like the Shiv Sena and. 
the Jana Sangh, seems bent on sticking fast tothe — — 
provenly unsatisfactory concept of a non-Congress SR 
spectrum embracing various opposition parties 
"from the extreme Right to the extreme Left" on 

the incomprehensible basis of “agreement on a mini- 
mum programme." Such a concept was perhaps . 
excusable in the context of the Fourth Géneral . . 
Election when the prime task appeared fo be te pe 
break the monopoly of power held by the C | 
Party. But subsequent experience ii 
tions in which saei Left : and Right » 






























mmc yn peopl j imp 
i “min munr programme” unworkable : 

ed by all the constituent parties — 
nting the return of the Com > 
Uttar Pradesh. in the „past E and " | 


Lajpat Rai. av MI _ ha 


The PSP's initiative certainly suffers from limi- 
tations, chief among them being the party’s reluc- 
tance to spell out clearly on the basis of clear-cut 
social, political and economic aims which are the 
‘“likeminded’’ parties and groups it has in mind. It 
is true that terms like ‘‘democratic’’ and ‘‘soctalist’’ 
used by the PSP can be interpreted variously to suit 
needs as they arise. But it should also be noted 
that there has been substantial evidence of furious 
rethinking in the party on its attitude to the other 
parties of the Left: it has undertaken the process of 
shedding the Asoka Mehta legacy of purblind anti- 
Communism, a move which deserves to be described 
as courageous In the context of the renewed attempts 
on the part of reactionaries in the country, with due 
encouragement from the Right wing of the Congress, 
to bring about polarisation on the basis of an anti- 
Communist alliance. Even Sri Golwalkar has now 
openly come out in support of such polarisation. 
His remarks are no doubt meant as a directive to 
the Jana Sangh to make use of the ‘‘anti-Congress’’ 
alliances to ensure the isolation of the Communists 
and split the ranks of other Socialist parties. 

In our context, only those parties which stand 
for radical socio-economic changes leading to the 
elimination of vested interests of various kinds can 

'be considered democratic. Prima facie, therefore, 
the concept of alliance between democratic forces 
put forward by the PSP now and by other Leftists 
earlier, should be taken to exclude not only openly 
anti-socialist parties and groups but also those 
whose basis is communal, caste or linguistic domi- 
nation or exclusiveness. Democracy and secularism 
cannot be divorced; nor can democracy and the 
goal of socialism. It is this basic truth that the 
Leftist parties in the country must frankly recognise 
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in order to shape their attitude to the different poli- 
tical factors properly. The PSP’s initative would 
have been worth it if it helps to start a fruitful 
dialogue on these broad lines. 

It is certainly not in doubt that the PSP, due 
largely to its own mistakes, is today quite a weak 
party. Itis also true that the PSP has not played a 
consistently constructive role in strengthening the 
United Fronts which alone can in the final analysis 
provide a viable alternative to the Congress. But 
neither its weakness nor its mistakes should make 
the other Leftist parties sneer at its effort to make a 
new start. For its part, the PSP should not allow 
itself to be side-tracked into rigid positions which 
can only help to isolate and weaken it further. Here- 
in lies the weakness of the present PSP stand: it is 
yet to come out in firm support of a united front of 
Left forces, for Left unity in today’s conditions can 
hs achieved only through the working of the united 

ront. 

Wisdom and political maturity require that all 
the Leftist parties begin anew the search for firm 
basis on which all parties, groups and individuals 
genuinely believing in the socialist goal and in secu- 
lar democracy can come together to offer a mighty 
challenge to the powerful combination of vested 
interests and communal and other reaction. 

Neither the PSP nor any of the other Leftist 
parties can in today's situation afford to take up a 
self-righteous attitude, for such an attitude can only 
serve to accelerate the process of disintegration of 
progressive forces with tragic consequences for the 
future of the country. Itis the responsibility of all 
such parties to see that one more initiative is not 
unceremoniously thrown on the scrapheap of 
history. 


THE UNEASY LULL 


“THERE is an uneasy lull in the 


persist, and nobody seems to 


politically. The highlighting of 


Capital’s political weather 
giving rise to misgivings that this 
may be a prelude to a storm. 

Would the storm break out 
at the Centre, or willits epicentre 
be somewhere in the outlying 
regions, possibly the hills and 
valleys of the north-east? Specu- 
lations galore one. comes across, 
and each and every one of such 
speculations has its own argu- 
ments and evidences to back it. 
And yet the imponderables 
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know where matters really stand. 

A favourite question asked in 
season and out of season in New 
Delhi is: is the Prime Minister's 
position stable? Has she gained 
in strength and influence? The 
answers differ according to the 
camp in which one is discussing 
the subject. And yet it is possible 
to generalise though within 
certain limitations. For instance, 
the National Integration meeting 
at Srinagar has helped her 


communal danger has bcen a 
definite political gain for Smt 
Gandhi, since the communal 
forces have made a particular 
target of her, more than any of 
her senior Cabinet colleagues. 
The Srinagar meeting has also 
enabled her to know whom she 
can depend on in the fight against 
communalism: the strong support 
she could  muster from Sri 
Brahmananda Reddy and Sri 
V. P. Naik on the one hand, and 


> 


Sri Bhupesh Gupta and Dr. 
Gajendragadkar on the other 
are significant, The cornering of 
the Jana Sangh has also been a 
political gain; and it is clear that 
on this specific issue at least, any 
noise by SSP in Parliament will 
not assure it support from other 
Left benches. 
If the Srinagar meeting has 
proved to be beneficial, the same 
cannot be said about the handl- 
ing of the Assam crisis, a major 
issue of national integration that 
‘faces the Central Government 
today. The Cabinet deadlock 
over it has not been resolved, 


thanks mainly to Sri Morarji ' 


Desai's obduracy on the question 
of law-and-order being granted 
to the autonomous Hill unit. 
The issue is allowed to drift, 
and there has been an unusual 
amount of wishful thinking that 
the Hill leaders would get divided 
at their conference at Tura. In 
other words, the absence of a 
central policy is sought to be 
covered up by wishing for rift in 
the opposite camp. 

Political advance has practi- 
cally come to a halt in the much 
' more difficult terrain of Naga- 
land. Asa result, the Govern- 
ment may land itself once again 
in military operations which will 
no doubt makeany long-range 
settlement more difficult. At the 
same time, the present dilemma 
facing the Government. is that 
a mere cease-fire without a mas- 
sive political offensive, has been 
working to the advantage of 
those who have been actively 
building channels of communica- 
tion and arms movement from 
China. 

Peking's designs have actually 
added a new dimension to the 
crisis: reports of a Chinese move 


for a federation of Nagas, Mizos 
and Kachins are not wholly dis- 
counted in New Delhi, though it 
is pointed out that the Nagas and 
the Mizos have their own inner 
contradictions. . 

The Mizos are sustained by 
their direct links across the bor- 
der to Pakistan from where they 
get all their supplies: there are 
however reports that the Psk 
authorities are getting a little 
worried about the repercussions 
of the policy of backing the Mizo 
revolt, for there is the danger of 
the infection spreading to the 
neighbouring Hill tracts in East 
Pakistan. 

However, New Delhi can hard- 
ly draw consolation from any 
future worries for Pakistan on 
this count. Right now, the prob- 


- lem of the Nagas and the Mizos 


is one of the most baffling that 
the Central Government has fac- 
ed since Independence. And if 
a third front is added to it by let- 
ting political discontent in the 
Khasi-Jaintia Hills flare up into 
large-scale violence, the authority 
of the Centre is bound to be 
shaken all along the thousand- 
mile border, The immediate im- 
pact will be felt in Darjeeling 
where the Gorkha  League's 
demand for autonomy is sure to 
come up. Slowly the rumblings 
are bound to come nearer home, 


and even Sheikh Abdullah may 


shake off his present state of de- 
moralisation. 
* EE 


„(EWED in this explosive back- 

ground—with no signs of a 
bold statesmanlike approach— 
there is an air of unreality in all 
the factional goings-on at the 
Centre. The party bosses in the 
Congress go on planning how to 


curb the Prime Minister. Sri 
S.K. Patil has been bragging that 
he has advised her to rely upon 
the collective wisdom of all the 
senior leaders—which means in 
plain terms that 'she should agree 
to bethe mouthpiece of the bos- 
ses. 

The main problem for the 
party bosses is that they can find 
no acceptable successor to Smt 
Gandhit. Somehow, Sri Morarji 
Desai and the Syndicate have not 
yet been able to agree toa deal, 
while although Sri Chavan was 
found to be very closeto the 
Syndicate during the last AICC 
meeting, it would perhaps be in- 
correct to think that Sri Chavan 
would’ agree to be a Syndicate 
puppet. 

In Smt Gandhi's camp, one 
section strongly favours her 
alliance with Sri Desai to ‘offset 
any Syndicate combine with Sri 
Chavan, but the Assam episode 
has shown the risk of such ‘a 
strategy. Besides, the rather 
embarrassing exposure of the busi- 
ness activities of Sri Desat’s 
renowned son in a section of the 
press may touch off a first-class 
crisis for the father’s political car- 
eer. On theother hand, the expe- 
rience of the National Integration 
meeting shows that it is possible 
for Smt Gandhi and Sri Chavan 
to find a working equation. Some 
of Smt Gandhi's political advisers 
believe in the wisdom of the 
maxim that there need be no per- 
manent enemies even if, there 
may be no permanent friends. In 
other words, placed as she is, it is 
likely that she would not irrepar- 
ably alienate either Sri Chavan 
or Sri Desai—at least, that is 
what a section in her camp seems 
to think. 

The Syndicate's frustration in 
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not being able to dislodge or to 
dictate to her has been con- 
siderably accentuated in recent 
weeks. Now, all its spleen is 
directed against her lieutenants, 
and it would like to hound out 
some of them. During the Jast 
month’s AICC session, Sri Atulya 
Ghosh was reported to have been 
going round saying that his 
grouse against the Prime Minister 
was over her lieutenants; let her 
discard some of them and Sri 
Ghosh and his Syndicate worthies 
would stand by her. As a follow- 
up, one hears nowdays in Delhi 
of Sri Ghosh launching almost a 
veritable crusade against Sri 
Dinesh Singh. Presumably, the 
Syndicate calculation .is that Sri 
Dinesh Singh beign a controver- 
sial figure in the Prime Minister's 
camp, is the most vulnerable. 
However with the Syndicate stock 
beinglow at the moment, spe- 
cially Sri Atulya Ghosh' s, such a 
campaign would not carry much 
weight, particularly when it is 
known that what has worried Sri 
Ghosh most is that some of his 
adversaries in West Bengal poli- 
tics are reported to have easy 
access to Sri Dinesh Singh. 

At the State-level politics, the 
Syndicate has been trying to 
consolidate itself but not with 
much success. The latest is the 
case of Bihar. Just at 
present, the Syndicate is back- 


WASHINGTON LETTER 


A reassessment of American 
policy in Asia after its 
greatest setback as a result 
of the Vietnam war has so 
far been undertaken neither by 
the US State Department nor 
the Pentagon. The tussle bet- 
ween the Hawks and the Doves 
is not yet over. Although the 
tough line has met with disaster 
at the hands of the Vietcong, the 
Hawks have not yet lost their ta- 
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ing the Rajput faction in Bihar, 
led by Sri Satyendra Narain 
Sinha. At the Centre, the pro- 
tagonists of Bihari Raiputs are 
Dr Ram Subhag and Sri Satya 
Narain Sinha. This group is 
interested in keeping up the dead- 
lock in the Bihar Pradesh Con- 
gress over the election of PCC 
chief. Realising that they them- 
selves would not be able to cap- 
ture this post.—a key post in an 
election year—their strategy is to 
prevent a smooth contest so that 
acase may be prepared for an 
ad hoc choice made by the Con- 
gress Parliamentary Board, where 
the Syndicate commanding the 
majority would look after the 
interest of the Rajput faction. In 
Bihar politics, Smt Gandhi's sup- 
porters are not to be found 
among the Rajputs; while the 
main body of her supporters have 
gone outof the Congress with 
Sri Benodananda Jha and Sri 
Bhola Paswan, the remaining ones 
are ranged against Rajput domi- 
nation in the PCC. 

In West Bengal, Sri Atulya 
Ghosh has managed to choose 
his own men for the Congress 
list for the mid-term poll. This 
has inevitably led to the crystallisa- 
tion of a dissident group although 
it could make no mark in the 
Central Election Committee. How 
far this dissident group will under- 
mine Sri Ghosh’s position is yet 


New Focus on Asia 
A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


lons, while the Doves do not 
take a straight-forward line of 
total American withdrawal from 
Indo-China. This is very clearly 
reflected in the stalling tactics 
now being followed by Mr Ave- 
rell Harriman at the Paris talks. 

However, it is now clear for 
Washington that the line of all- 
out aggression in Vietnam has 
failed; equally clear has been the 
fact that this US setback will 


to be seen. 

Sri Atulya Ghosh himself is 
not yet out of his torments; 
beginning from early this month, 
Sri Ashu Ghosh has threatened 
to come out with a series of 
public exposures—more startling 
than those he has already released. 
Interestingly enough, Sri Atulya 
Ghosh has so far given no indica- 
tion of his readiness to take legal 
action against the Ashu Ghosh 
disclosures. 


* * 

A diplomatic discourtesy of 

first-class magnitude was com- 
mitted in New Delhi on Sunday 
morning when Chairman Ne Win 
of Burma had a brief stopover at 
Palam while flying back home 
from London. Only the Deputy 
Chief of Protocol was present at 
the airport to receive him. 
Not even a Minister of State 
was assigned the job, while the 
protocol demanded that at least 
a Cabinet Minister or the Vice- 
President should have greeted 
Chairman Ne Win on behalf of 
the President. 

With all the fanfare of a new 
drive by the External Affairs Min- 
stry to strengthen friendly ties 
with Asian countries, one finds 
no explanation for this act of 
forgetfulness towards our next- 
door neighbour. 


July 2 Observer 


have its inevitable impact upon 
all the countries of Asia, parti- 
cularly in southern region. If 
there is talk of the *'vacuum"' 
following the Britsh withdrawai 
from the Indian Ocean, there is 
going to be no less a vacuum fol- 
lowing the fiasco of American 
policy in Vietnam. 

Although it would be naive to 
expect that automatically the sys- 
tem of regional military alliances 
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would collapse and the US would 
return to a policy of isolationism 
after thirty years, there is no 
gainsaying the fact that re-think- 
ing on the wisdom of the policy 
of dependence on US arms has 
already started in South-east 
Asia. The ready interest with 
which Smt Indira Gandhi was 
received recently in Australia, for 
instance, is significant: even Aus- 
tralian foreign policy which is 
very heavily committed to 
Washington cannot continue as 
of old—the need for earning 
Asian respectability is very ur- 
gently felt by Australian authori- 
ties. 


Obviously such re-thinking is 
bound to be much more pro- 
nounced in other countries of 
South Asia. The might of the 
US Seventh Fleet will no doubt 
evoke less fear in the minds of 
the independent peoples of this 
area just as it will instill less con- 
fidence in their reactionary circles 
which dreamt of holding on to 
power with the help of American 
arms. ' 


Itis in the background of this 
crisis in US foreign policy in Asia 
. that Washington is keenly interes- 
ted in New Delhi’s present 
foreign policy approach. Al- 
though there has been a notice- 
able absence of any significant 
pronouncement on Vietnam by 
Smt Gandhi during her recent 
South-East Asian tour, the fact 
that New Delhi is trying to at- 
tach greater importance to its 
relations with Hanoi has not 
been missed by the US authori- 
ties: the decision to appoint Dr 
Shelvankar as the Indian Consul- 
General in North Vietnam has a 
definite political overtone under- 
lining the added importance with 
which the Indian Government 
would be viewing its activities in 
Hanoi. There are also other in- 
dications about the possibility of 
improved relations between India 
and DRVN. 


China Policy 


While the US authorities have 
yet to come out with any new 
policy towards China, there are 
reports to suggest that the lobby 
in Washington which is in favour 
of making up with Peking—with 
the object of isolating Moscow— 
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-fight the Americans has 


has gained considerably in recent 
months. The fact that, unlike in 
Korea, the Chinese armed person- 
nel did not come to Vietnam to 
been 
widely noticed, and in Washing-. 
ton this is interpreted as further 
proof of the Mao regime's un- 
willingness to fight the Americans. 

Secondly, the stepping up of 
Peking's offensive against Mos- 
cow—confined not merely to 
abusive propaganda but extended 
to other more dangerous fields as 
well—has been noted with satis- 
faction by the China experts in 
the State Department. China's 
recent efforts to strengthen her 
ties with West Germany-—even 
for the purpose of nuclear expan- 
sion programme—have also been 
noted by the US authorities as 
further proof of Peking's grow- 
ing antagonism with the rest of 
the Communist bloc, particularly 
with Moscow. 


Viewed against this  back- 
ground, there is likely to be little 
enthusiasm on the part of Washing- 
ton, for the old Ashoka Mehta 
line that India could expect mas- 
sive US aid on the plea that 
India woule fight the “Free 
World's" battle against China. 
It would be unreal to expect that 
by magnifying the China menace, 
New Delhi can get the US Gov- 
ernment to underwrite all its eco- 
nomic requirements. At a time 
when Washington itself is getting 
ready for making overtures to 
Peking the bankruptcy of the 
Ashoka Mehta time is not diffi- 
cult to appreciate. 


New Postures 


At the same time, the debacle 
of their Vietnam policy is bound 
to make the American policy- 
makers more desperate in seareh 
ofnew postures in South Asia. 
For, a humiliating retreat from 
Vietnam has to be compensated 
for by striving to build foot- 
holds in this region. Itisin this 
context that one has to evaluate 
the recent reports of the US- 
backed intrigues in Burma. The 
possibility of a section of the 
Naga underground getting closer 
to the Americans—while posing 
to be opposed to the pro-Peking 
wing—has to be taken into 
account, while the American inte- 


restsin the Mizo rebellion—rou- 
ted via Pakistan—can hardly be 
underestimated. 

With regard to Pakistan also, 
the present American policy needs 
to be carefully scrutinized, parti- 
cularly after its Vietnam  mis- 
adventure. Itis naive to assume 
that since the Pakistan Govern- 
ment has come closer to China, 
the US would cool off in its 
approach to Rawalpindi. For 
one thing, the US assessment 
does not regard the Chinese in- 
trusion as a formidable chal- 
lenge to its own interests in Pakis- 
tan; rather the Pentagon view 
with much greater concern the 
Soviet presence in Pakistan. There 
is noticeable worry in Washington 
about the outcome of General 
Yahya Khan’s current mission 
to Moscow. For the develop- 
ment of Moscow's relations 
with Rawalpindi, it is feared in 
Washington, might neutralise, if 
not undermine, an important ' 
US foothold at the southern 
fringe of the Soviet Union. 

Besides, the US authorities 
are least interested in abandon- 
ing the political base they have 
built up over years in the Pakis- 
tan administration and the armed 
forces, in a sizable section of its 
ruling class as well. The old 
strategy of operating from Pakis- 
tan against non-aligned India has 
not been totally given up, despite 
the failure of that policy during 
the Indo-Pak conflict. It is signi- 
ficant that the Swatantra circles— 
which are well posted with 
Washington thinking—still cam- 
paign for Indo-Pak entente at the 
cost of Kashmir: obviously, 
these circles regard the US in- 
fluence over Pakistan politics as 
being still decisive. 


Badaber Base 


The important position that 
Pakistan continues to hold in the 
US global strategy is clearly seen 
in the current US-Pak negotia- 
tions over the future of the Ameri- 
can intelligence base at Badaber, 
near Peshawar. The danger that 
this spy base poses not only for 
Pakistan’s Communist neighbours 
but for India cannot be concealed 
despite repeated American attem- 
pts to underplay it : in Pakistan 
also, the democratic opinion, al- 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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Can A Country Have More Than 
One Communist Party ? —II 
S. A. DANGE 


The first instalment of this thesis was published in Mainstream, June 1, 
1968. The subsequent interruption was due to the author’s absence from the 
country in connection with his work in the world trade union movement last 
month. -In the coming weeks Mainstream will carry the remaining sections of 
the thesis. Sections I and II appeared in the first instalment.—Editor 


1 The first formulation of the basic ideas of scien- 

tific socialism, that is modern Communism, was 
made in The Communist Manifesto of 1848. The 
Manifesto was issued on behalf of the Communist 
League, “a workingmen’s association, first exclusively 
German, later on international, and under the politi- 
cal conditions of the Continent before 1848, un- 
avoidably a secret society." (Engels) The main 
slogan of proletarian internationalism was given by 
the Manifesto—‘Workers of the World Unite, you 
have nothing to lose but your chains, you have a 
world to win.” 

The basic ideas of Communism have since then 
been enriched by historical experience. After the 
revolutions of 1848, the League was hounded out 
by the police and its leaders tried and sentenced in 
the “Cologne Communist Trial” of 1852. The Lea- 
gue was then dissolved. 


17. When the working-class recovered sufficient 
strength for another attack on the ruling classes, the 
International Working Men's Association sprang up 
in 1865. This is generally known as the first. Inter- 
national in the history of the Communist movement. 
This Association formed with the express purpose of 
welding into the body of the whole militant prole- 
tariat of Europe and America, could not at once pro- 
claim the principles laid down in the Manifesto. 

The programme of the Association, drawn up by 
Marx, was broad enough to be acceptable to the 
English Trade Unions, to the followers of Proudhon 
in. France, Belgium, Italy and Spain and to the 
Lassalleans in Germany. The main theme of the 
International was that “the emancipation of the 
working-classes must be conquered by the working- 
classes themselves"', that the struggle for the emanci- 
pation of the working-classes means not a struggle 
for class-privileges and monopolies, but for equal 
rights and duties and “the abolition of all class rule,” 
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and that this requires the unity of thought and action 
of the working class of all countries. 


18. This First International was an association of 
individuals but supported by many organisations, in- 
cluding trade unions. It unified the actions of the 
working class in the continent of Europe. But it 
was not free from political differences and contro- 
versies. There were various ideological trends in 
its ranks and in the leadership of its General Council, 
the major controversial group was that of the 
Anarchists led by Bakunin. When after the Franco- 
German War of 1870, the working-class of Paris 
overthrew the Government of the bourgeoisie which 
had capitulated to the enemy, and established the 
Paris Commune, the controversies in the Internatio- 
nal assumed an acute form. Though the Commune 
was not directly led by the International, yet it was 
the child of the ideas of the International. The Com- 
mune frightened the liberals in the International. 
Bakunin, who never subscribed to the theory of the 
working-class capturing state power as an 
an instrument to transform society, intensified his 
political and factional struggle against the leadership 
of Marx, The International ceased to have any 
validity in the new situation arising out of the fall 
of the Commune. It was dissolved in 1876, after 
its office had been transferred to New York. 

“As I view the International condition, it is quite 
useful to let the formal organisation of the Inter- 
national recede in the background for the time being 
saei Events and the inevitable developments and 
complication of things will by themselves see to it 
that the International shall rise again in improved 
form......'" (Marx). 

The existence of the International was bei?g used 
by the European Governments to iwtesify their per- 
secution ofthe working-class and their leadership. 
Its dissolution led the reactionaries to think that 
“the spectre was laid for good." Proletarian inter- 
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nationalism, the spread of the theory of Marxism 
and the organisation and consciousness of the work- 
ing masses had advanced a step further, as a result 
of the International, its work and the Paris Com- 
mune, 

There had not arisen yet the Communist Party of 
the modern period, nor had the International become 
an authority as such to solve the ideological and 
factional disputes raised by Bakunin, Proudhon and 
others. In fact the deep schisms in its ranks both on 
ideological and organisational matters, the advance 
of the reactionary forces and the temporary re- 
treat of the working-class dictated the dissolution of 
the First International. 

This was the second dissolution of the organs of 
the working class movement—the first was of Com- 
munist League in 1852 and the second was of the 
International Working Men's Association in 1876. 


‘19, The First International could not by itself 
become the clearing house, to decide which of the 
groups, organisations or individuals was right or 
wrong, in the first place, because Marxism had not 
yet become the accepted philosophy of the Interna- 
tional and its members; secondly, because Marxism 
itself was in the process of evolution. Its theoretical 
basis was now more or less completely laid by the 
Manifesto of 1848, the Capital of 1867 and the expe- 
rience of the Commune of 1871. The third reason 
was that there were; as yet, no big political parties 
ofthe working class. challenging bourgeois rule in 
various States of Europe and America. But such 
parties did develop in the next period and called for 
the building of the Second International. 


Thirteen years passed between the end of the 
First International and founding of the Second. 


Writing to Sorge in 1874, about the virtual end 
of the First International, Engels observed : 


«any further effort to galvanise it into new life 
would be folly and waste of energy. For ten years, 
the International dominated one side of European 
history—the side on which the futurelies—and can 
look back upon its work with pride. But in its old 
form it has outlived itself....I think the next In- 
ternational—after Marx's writings have had some 
years of influence—will be directly Communist and 
. will openly proclaim our principles.” 


20. Thus continued the historic journey of the 
working class towards perfecting its own philosophy 
of the revolutionary transformation of society from 
capitalism, the last stage of class-society, to socialism, 
the first stage of class-less society and Communism, 
and towards finding suitable forms of action and 
organisation, on a national and international scale 
to achieve its aims. 


The Communist League had come and gone and 
left behind it the Manifesto and the great churnings 
of 1848 revolutions. The First International had 
come and gone and left behind it new lessons learned 
from the Paris Commune and the Capital of Marx 
unravelling the laws of capitalist society and laying 
the foundations of the science of Marxism. The 
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working-class of Europe had now clearer perspec- 
` tives of its future. 

Thereafter new political parties were born with 
adherence to socialism and the ideology of Marxism. 
These parties embraced vast masses of workers and 
their trade unions. The rapid expansion and deve- 
lopment of capitalism, careering throughout the 
world in search of markets, profits and colonies 
enabled it to allow the working-class parties many 
rights and freedoms compatible with bourgeois demo- 
cracy, based on bourgeois state power. To coordi- 
nate all this, once again the need for an International 
was felt. This historical necessity was fulfilled by 
‘foundation the Second International. 


IV 


21 The invitation to the founding Congress was sign- 
ed by the representatives of sixteen countries and 
tvas attended by 467 delegates from twenty countries. 
In contrast to the relatively limited groupings of the 
sections of the First International, the Social Demo- 


- cratic Parties of the Second International comprised 


an aggregate membership of some four millions, with 
an aggregate parliamentary vote of twelve millions. 

The Second International established the May 
Day as an international day of solidarity of the 
working class and initiated battles for the eight-hour 
working day and democratic and trade union rights. 

The membership of the Second International was : 
open to both trade unions and political parties. This 
mixed character affected its ideology and adherence 
to the revolutionary content of Marxism and provid- - 
ed grounds for new differences and schisms. 

The Anarchists of Bakunin with the petty bour- 
geois concept of communism denied the necessity of 
political action, of parliamentary form of struggle 
and the necessity of capturing state power at all. So 
when the resolution for political action was passed at 
the Zurich Congress of 1893, the Anarchists left the 
Congress. They were finally “excluded” from the 
International in 1896. Thus the Second Inter- 
national enforced its political line by expelling the 
Anarchists. This was a confident assertion of the 
organisational authority of the International to 
establish its ideological supremacy. 

But there was also the danger of reformism and 
revisionism, which soon turned into the main battle 
for theory, policy and tactics of the Second Inter- 
national. 


22. Under the plea that parliamentary demo- 
cracy had made revolutionary overthrow of the 
bourgeois state and replacing it by the proletarian 
state unnecessary, revisionism started revising the 
basic concepts of Marxism on the nature of capita- 
lism, the class-struggle and the State. Capitalism was 
presented as becoming democratic and gradually 
transforming itself in such a way as to be capable of 
passing over painlessly into socialism and later the 
development of capitalism into Imperialism was 
expected to develop into a supra-national world 
state, which would do away with competition and 
wars and usher in the era of peace and socialism. 

The corruption of the ideology of Marxism was 


- 
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soon seen in the practice of Socialists joining bourge- 
ois governments in the service of the bourgeoisie and 
taking part in the suppression of the working class. 


The battle against revisionism was fought theo- ' 


retically and the Congress of the International con- 
demned the theory of revisionism, and upheld Marx- 
ism. But the revisionists were not* "excluded" 
from the International like the Anarchists in the 
name of preserving "party unity’. The result was 
that revisionism in practice ruled the International 
and the conduct of its affiliated parties. It was only 
in the Russian Social Democratic Labour Party. 
that Lenin in consistency with the rejection of the 
theory of revisionism, broke with the Mensheviks and 
built up the Bolshevik Party. But it is worth noting 
that it remained within the framework of the 
Russian Social Democratic Labour Party, affiliated 
to the Second International. The Bolsheviks did 
not break with RSDLP formally till the Mensheviks 
went over to the Counter-Revolution. 


23. Did the Second International try to impose 
ideological and organisational discipline on its affi- 
liated parties ? The Amsterdam Congress of 1904 
adopted a resolution that there should be only one 
socialist party in each country. On this basis, its 
Central Bureau proposed to set up an arbitration 
commission to resolve the differences and overcome 
the division between the Bolsheviks and Mensheviks. 
But Lenin rejected the proposal saying that the 
issue of principles could be settled only by a Party 
Congress and not by arbitration. That was the only 
time they tried to intervene in the affairs of an affi- 
liated party. 

The Second International had failed to evolvea 
revolutionary loyalty and party structure suitable to 
revolutionary action among its affiliated parties. A 
long span of parliamentarism and the corruption of 
the leadership by the comparatively peaceful and 
prosperous development of capitalism had made it 
' incapable of evolving that way. 

! Its Central Bureau was nothing buta “Post 
Office". It had not even that directing centre, which 
Marx had provided for the First International. 
Neither democratic centralism nor discipline was 
enforced by it. So, assoon as the world situation 
headed towards a world war, the adherence of the 
International to principles of proletarian inter- 
nationalism, to revolutionary class-struggle against 
the ruling bourgeoisie, which by now had turned 
imperialist and to all that Marxism signified, comp- 
letely collapsed. The International betrayed its own 
resolution on war and thus was split between those, 
who while repudiating revisionism in theory, sup- 
ported it in practice and those, who took to revo- 
lutionary action and refused to support the imperia- 
list war. The only party which consistently stuck by 
this position was of the Bolsheviks, led by Lenin. 
The Second International ceased to function 


during the World War of 1914-18, and each party ` 


followed its own bourgeoisie in asking for the defeat 
of the other. National chauvinism engulfed inter- 
nationalism and the socialist revolution was be- 
trayed. | 
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p) The Socialist Parties of the Second Inter- 

national were confronted with a new problem 
which had not existed at the time of the First Inter- 
national and that was the Colonial problem. 

Capitalism had now developed into imperialism. 
The major capitalist powers had become imperialist 
powers, who had occupied the vast areas of Asia 
and Africa. Britain, which had already conquered 
India at the beginning of the nineteenth century and 
had ousted France, Belgium, and Holland from their 
positions in Asia and elsewhere, was the greatest 
imperialist power. 

German capitalism came late on the scence. 
Hence it decided to redistribute the markets and 
colonies and territories by recourse to war. 

The Socialist Parties of the imperialist countries 
had to decide what their attitude was towards these 
colonies, which their bourgeoisie had conquered, and 
the war which was being launched to redivide them. 
So far as Marxism was concerned it had defined its 
attitude long ago in the celebrated letters of Marx 
on India. Marxism demanded the right of self- 
determination, right to independence for all the 
peoples of the colonies. 

The colonial countries themselves were rising in 
revolt and conducting struggles for independence 
and freedom. 


45. Some of the parties of the Second Inter- 
national wanted to revise the Marxist stand on this 
question also. They wanted to initiate a new 
“socialist colonial policy”, in whicha “‘socialist’’ 
country, instead of declaring independence for the 
colonial country, holds it in order to make it 
“civilised”. 

The British Labour Party which was one of the 
biggest affiliates of the Second International did 
not even accept Marxism, let alone revising it. 


The result was that the British Labour 
Party helped the imperialist rulers of its 
country to suppress the Independence 


movementsin Ireland, India, China and elsewhere. 
British imperialism was the world gendarme in 
those days, as US imperialism is today. And in this 
the British Labour Party gave its full cooperation 
to its own bourgeoisie. We, in India, do not re- 
quire to betold much about this, we know it as 
part of our national history and experience. What 
is not known is that the Second International after 
the World War, supported the colonial policv of 
imperialism in the name of its “civilising mission'' 
for the so-called backward nations. 


VI 


26 But itis not directly on the colonial question 
that the Second (Socialist) International split. 
The main question that led to its collapse was the 
question of support to the imperialist war which 
broke out in 1914 and which had been well anticipa- 
ted by the parties of the International ycars before. 
The First World War of 1914-1918 was launched by 
the imperialists to solve their inner contradictions 
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and crisis by redividing the world, the major part 
of which had been swallowed by the British 
imperialists. Nobody was in doubt about the aims of 
the war. The question before international socialism 
was: should a Communist (Socialist) support the bour- 
geoisie of his country in waging a warto redivide 
the world in the interests of the monopolies? Should 
the working class of a country support its monopoly 
bourgeoisie in solving its crisis. through a war of 
aggression and annexation and for that purpose parti- 
cipate in the massacre of its classbrothers in another 
country, who too are exploited by the monopolists? 
Or, should the international solidarity of the 
working-class be brought into play torefuse to 
support the war of its international exploiters and 
call for the overthrow of their bourgeois govern- 
ments? Should a Communist or Socialist support 
the socalled “national defence”, which, in essence, 
in the conditions of imperialist monopoly power, is 
nothing but support to the  perpetuations of the 
rule of the counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie? Such 
were the main questions before the International. 


27. The Socialist International had discussed 
this question in 1908 and in 1912. It had adopted a 
resolution opposing the war whosesigns were already 
visible on the horizon. It had clearly called on the 
workers not only to refuse to support the war, 
butalso to take to the revolutionary path of the 
overthrow of their bourgeoisie as the Paris Commune 
had done. But when the war actually broke out 
the major parties of the International, that is the 
British, the German and the French, supported their 
bourgeoisie and each one called on its working- 
class to defeat the bourgeoisie of the other. How 
was this contradiction among the parties of the 
International to be resolved ? What authority, 
moral, political or organisational, could the Inter- 
national exercise over the member parties?. The 
Socialist International was never built that way and 
hence it failed to adhere to the fulfilment of its most 
important resolution on international policy and 
ideology. 


The question of the attitude of Communists (or 
Socialists who adhere to Marxism as in the Second 
International days) to war has always been of great 
importance in Party history. The war of 1870 which 
drew Marx's attention, the World War of 1914-18, 
the Second World War of 1939-45, the liberation 
wars of China, Algeria, Spain etc. and the more 
recent India-China conflict of 1962 have all been 
subject matter of serious discussions, differences 
and controversies in the Communist movement. 
Communists have always supported the liberation 
wars waged by colonial or semi-colonial countries, 
Communists always make a distinction between a 
just war and unjust war. But there have been times, 
when, the nature of war could not be decided so 
easily. For example, the Second World War began 
as an imperialist war but when the Nazis attacked 
the Soviet Union, it changed its character, and here 
too there was a doubt whether an elementof its 
anti-Fascist character was notthere even at the 
beginning of the War, 
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28. The Indian Communist Party was sharply 
divided on this issue and so were many other parties. 
Our Party was also divided on the question whether 


. our national liberation struggle should be pushed to 


its revolutionary conclusion against the British 
imperialists in 1942, in view of their temporary 
alliance with the Soviet Union and the anti-fascist 
democratic compulsions of the world situation, 
whether that would not mean being guided only by 
the needs of the national situation. 

Our Party was also sharply divided on the India- 
China conflict of 1962 and our splitters infact in- 
tensified their role since that time. 

So also was the French affected in its tactical 
consideration at a certain stage in the Algerian 
liberation war against the French colonialists. - 

Though it is necessary to argue on this subject 
again, as we once did in 1962, it is not 
our purpose to do so now. The main question 
before us in this essay is: when a Party is 
sharply divided on this most serious issue of war, 
which is nothing but the sharpest form of class- 
struggle and a serious manifestation of the crisis and 
contradictions in the ruling classes, through what 
organisational forms does the Party solve its 
differences? And when the Party splits on the issue, 
who is to decide who is right and who is wrong and 
which of the parties are correct in their behaviour? 


29. Those, who are now splitters in the inter- 
national communist movement, including those who 
split the Indian Party, hold the view and propagate 
that when the Second International abandoned the 
true Marxist position on the question of war in 
1914-18 and when the majority of the International 
turned revisionists, Lenin and the Bolsheviks walked 
out of the International; they split it and called for 
the establishment of the Third International. And 
history shows that the ‘‘revolutionary minority" of 
Lenin was right and the majority of the old revisio- 
nist leadership was wrong. That the Bolsheviks 
and those who thought like them (Roza Luxembourg, 
Liebnekt, Connolly) proved right does not change 
the fact that it was splittism. If it was justifiable 
then, why is it not now? Thus argue our splitters. 

Quoting this precedent in a distorted way, they 
argue that in today’s conditions also, when the majo- 
rity of the parties, in the international Communist - 
movement, led by the CPSU in particular, have 
become revisionist and have taken the position on 
the question of war and peace, the class-struggle 
and anti-imperialism, which according to them are 
revisionist positions, they, the true Marxists, follow- 
ing example of Lenin, are right in splitting from the 
world Communist movement and splitting every 
Party, which does not agree with them and where 
the m'jority, therefore, has turned revisionist. 

At the time of 1914, there was an organisation, 
the International, to split. Now there is no such 
formally organised and recognised central organisa- 
ton as such. But there isa world platform of 81 
Parties, there are Parties who uphold it and who 
still consider the CPSU as the vanguard of the 
world Communist movement. 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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CSIR : Task Before Sarkar Committee 


TE distressing stagnation and 

crippling bureaucracy in the 
Council of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research should find a 


healthy solution through the 
probe of the parliamentary 
„enquiry committee appointed 
‘recently by the Government. 


Headed by Mr A. K. Sarkar, 
retired Chief Justice of India, it is 
acommittee of relatively young 
people who were never involved 
in the affairs of the CSIR. Public 
is, therefore hopeful that the 
Sarkar Committee, unlike some 
of the “staged” committees of the 
CSIR in the recent times, will 
take an objective view of the 
whole question of CSIR's work- 
ing and suggest necessary reform. 
It 1s, however, surprising that 
even after the appointment of the 
Sarkar Committee, the CSIR 1s 


trying to achieve a fait accompli . 


through other committees and 
Expert Groups. 

That many things are awfully 
bad in the CSIR, “came to light” 
after Dr Atma Ram took over 
asits Director-General in August 
1966. Press handouts were issu- 
ed to this effect (See Mainstream 
October 28, 1967) incorporating 
cooked up ‘figures, disgracing the 
organisation and the earlier 
regimes. These were widely 
contested at the meetings of the 
Governing Body of the CSIR and 
the - Scientific Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Cabinet. 

The CSIR alleged that 65-85 
per cent of its funds were con- 
sumed in salaries, leaving precious 
little for research. However, the 
Annual Reports for recent years 
published by the CSIR show that 
.pay and allowances constitute 
hardly 35 per cent of total annual 
budget of about Rs 16 crores. 
Subsequently, the CSIR Secreta- 
riat prepared a long list of 
employees (740) in scientific and 
technical posts without having 
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scientific qualifications. This was 
placed before the Bhagawantam 
Committee to examine the appa- 
rent atrocious nepotism. The 
Bhagawantam Committee, it is 
understood, refused to handle 
the bulky “black list”, since over 
90 per cent on the list belonged 
to the categories of mechanics, 
mistrys, carpenters, electricians, 
malis and the like who are not 
expected to have a university 
degree in science or technology. 
But the mischief is done. People 
are talking about the list which 
apparently speaks of nepotism of 
Pre-Atma Ram regime in appoint- 
ing hundreds of non-qualified 
peoplein scientific and technical 
positions, 

A planned public denounce- 
ment is not an. humble self-criti- 
cism. And, when accusations are 
publicised with false or mislead- 
ing statements, a drastically deep 
therapy is called for. The terms 
of reference of the Sarkar Com- 
mittee, as given below, are wide 
enough to perform this task. It 
will not only scrutinise the pre- 
sent personnel policies and the 
policies governing payment of 
royalties, but also review the 
overall functioning of the CSIR 
and suggest improvements. 


Terms of Reference of the 
Sarkar Committee 


(i) To review the personnel 
policies followed at various levels 
with reference to the Rules and 
Regulations in force and, in 
particular, to look into the alle- 
gations of the irregularities 
brought to the notice of, Parlia- 
ment from time to time and to 
suggest any remedial measures 
Necessary; , - 

(ii) To enquire into the ade- 
quacy or otherwise of the existing 
policies in respect of payment of 
royalty, having regard to the 
following object prescribed in the 


"d 
r 


Memorandum of Association of 
the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research: 


“The utilization of the results 
of the researches conducted under 
the auspices of the Council 
towards development of indus- 
tries in the country and the pay- 
ment ofa share of royalties 
arising out of the development of 
the results of researches to those 
who are considered to having 
contributed to the pursuit of 
such researches.'' 


Gii) To review the overall 
functioning of the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research 
and to suggest ways and means 
of improvement. 


The first two items are hardly 
worth probing into by the high- 
powered committee. These are 
apparently the internal routine 
matter for which procedures and 
conventions exist. A high-power- 
ed body like the Sarkar Com- 
mittee has, however, become 
necessary because internal reviews 
are likely to take the shape of 
witch-hunting and misrepresen- 
tation of cases. The CSIR 
establishment has recently been 
found over-anxious to prove 
irregularities in some cases, but 
not in all cases with  sirallar 
background. 


The appointments and pro- 
motions of some of the high-ups 
may throw light on the methods 
of the administration. For in- 
stance, the appointment of a 
non-technical director for the 
scientific documentation organiza- 
tion (INSDOC) is a case in 
point. Apart from the pro- 
cedural question, more interesting 
is the fact that the CSIR ad- 
ministration has sheltered him by 
excluding his name from the list 
of high-placed persons having 
no scientific qualification. Pro- 
ceduralquestions can be raised 
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in the appointments and pro- 
motions of the present Director- 
General, the Director of Scienti- 
fic Instruments Organization, and 
a few others. 

While the Sarkar Committee 
may examine the broad policies 
relating to these points, its chief 
concern would be the third item, 
the overall functioning and 
reform of the CSIR. 

The CSIR headquarters in 
Delhi is responsible for providing 
leadership and formulating over- 
all policies for its 40 or so 
National Laboratories, Institutes 
and other establishments. The 
Work of the CSIR is to promote 
research and development for 
industry, agriculture, health, and 
other economic activities which 
are based on technology. As 
such, the decision-making is not 
a matter of routine administra- 
tion, but an act of sound under- 
standing of the technical prob- 
lems, which alone can lead to 
sound decisions. 

To aid the process of techno- 
logical studies, four technical 
directorates were established two 
years ago by upgrading the exist- 
ing units. These 
built up expertise on scientific 
and technical manpower of the 
country, industrial liaison and 
licensing, engineering design work 
on patents and processes, and 
survey of Indian research. While 
these directorates were mapping 
the Indian scenes of science and 
technology, Dr Atma Ram pub- 
licly denounced them as unneces- 
sary frills. For the last two 
years the major efforts of the 
CSIR headquarters were devoted 
to dismantling and dismembering 
these directorates which, by 
modern concept of research 
management, are the most, potent 
tools in decision-making. 

The Sarkar Committee, in 
considering proposals for reforms 
in the CSIR may find it extremely 
rewarding to go into the spirit 
and procedure of the creation 
and abolition of these technical 
directorates, and the present 
system of bureaucratie adminis- 
tration. 

If the CSIR were genuinely 
perturbed over un-balanced ex- 
penditure, faulty staffing, lack of 
purposeful research programming, 
and evaluation of pilot plants, 
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directorates . 


etc., the Director-General could 
have entrusted such studies to the 
technical directorates which are 
meant for such work. Instead, 
preferred to rely on the files and 
notes produced by the adminis- 
trative staff, and flash the half- 
baked data and ill-conceived 
conclusians for the consumption 
of the press, Parliament and 
committees, 

The recent two years of the 
CSIR is a history of disruption 
and adminitrative despotism. 
The directors of the national 
laboratories have been treated 
shabbily as mere subordinates 
and have no free communica- 
tion with the Director-General. 
Though, avowedly, all the direc- 
tors are equal in the eyes of 
the Director-General, some are 
more equal than others. Police 
investigations have been ins- 
tituted against some of the di- 
rectors of laboratories. Plans 
have been afoot to throw out 
two of the best directors of 
international repute on flim- 
siest of pretexts. 

Large scale transfers and other 
harrassment to staff are con- 
tinuing even after the Finance 
Ministry issued a circular 
(August 1967) to suspend all 
routine transfers as an economic 
measure. The CSIR is simply 
not bothered about the un- 
necessary expenditure on large 
scale routine transfers or the perso- 
nal hardships ofthe staff, and 
the dislocation of their children's 
education. There is no ''com- 
passionate ground" in the dictio- 
nary of the CSIR. A Section 
Officer, on his death-bed in a 
Delhi nursing home, was pester- 
ed with volleys of orders to 
get out to Lucknow on trans- 
fer. No amount of medical 
certificates or begging for with- 
drawal of the transfer order 
helped him, until he died in the 
nursing home. 

The witch-hunting appears to 
be the chief occupation of the 
CSIR headquarters nowadays. 
Files are being prepared, often 
with the help .of the Law 


' Officer, of find flaws in cer- 


tain cases of appointments 


and promotions. The Law Offi- ' 


cer, who isa permanent emp- 
loyee of the CSIR, has been 
appointed to deal with legal cases 


brough against the CSIR. But 
he is being utilised for various 
administrative manoeuvres, it is 
understood. It is time for him 
to retire; but efforts are being 
made to retain him, and perhaps 
on a higher -scale of pay. 
Although there is a big row 
over payment of scientists’ con- 
sultancy fees the Law Officer 
is permitted to carn fees for out- 
side Jegal consultations. 


Prostitution of Science 


Facts are often stranger than 
fiction. The idea of merging the 
Indian National Scientific Docu- 
mentation Centre (INSDOC) and 
the Publication and Information 
Directorate (PID) was mooted 
earlier. On the advice of experts 
consulted by Mr Chagla, the 
then Education Minister and Vice- 
President of the CSIR, it was 
clearly decided that INSDOC 
and PID should not be merged 
since their functions were quite 
different. Efforts are, however, 
continuing to amalgamate the 
heterogeneous organisations 
under one Director. It would 
mean a bigger empire for some 
one. Having gained a step in 
this direction through the Nihar 
Ranjan Ray Committee last year, 
it is found that the bigger empire 
is still not big enough. 

There is, therefore, a move to 
bring all technical units and divi- 
sions under a Central Institute of 
Scientific Information and Publi- 
cation (CISIP), an organization 
to be set up in the CSIR. It 
would appear that the CSIR be- 
lieves that technical assessment 
and research on Indian scientific 
activities, manpower, R&D 
problems identification, industrial 
liaison, are nothing but infor- 
mation counters, since they 
operate through the collection 
of data. The CSIR apparently 
believes that such tech- 
nical activities and reserches 
can be planned by one who is 
eminent in ancient history and 
culture, and directed by a libra- 
rian. Is it that prostitution of 
science is a prerogative of the 
CSIR headquarters? 

The Sarkar Committee will 
have a substantial work to do. 
Let our scientists give it full 
support to save Indian Science 
from disaster. ] 
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Whither Nagaland ?—VI 


NTI-INDIANISM, though it 
was useful to a certain extent 
to provide the outer form of 
Naga nationalism, is today prov- 
ing inadequate. The die-hard 
section of the rebels, even if they 
take help from the Chinese to stick 
to their secessionist goal, may not 
find it possible to retain their 
nationalism with that help. It 
may be contended that for all the 
help they received from China 
and the Soviet Union, neither the 
North Vietnamese nor the Viet 
Cong surrendered their national 
individuality, identity or freedom. 
The factis thatin spite of their 
nationalism, the North Vietnamese 
and the Viet Cong are no less 
Communists than their Soviet or 
Chinese allies. 

Without that unqualified com- 
mitment to a greater ideal surpas- 
sing nationalism, the small groups 
of rebel Nagas belonging to so 
many small tribes, even if they 
have so far retained their indi- 
viduality, will be lost in the ocean 
of Chinese Communism when 
they come in closer contact with 
the Chinese or seek their help. 

On the other hand, if they 
are able to retain their identity, 
the inner content of that identity 
will cease to be tribal. It will 
have to be some form of Com- 
munism. In other words, a sud- 
den jump from the narrow con- 
fines of Naga nationalism to the 
world of Communism will not be 
an easy oneand the Nagas will 
have to go through many inter- 
mediate stages between tribalism 
and Communism and confront 
many political problems. All 
this will create a favourable cli- 





The previous instalments of 
this | report appeared in 
Mainstream, June 1, 8, 15, 22 
and 29, 1968. 
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mate for lively political diseussion 
in Nagaland and North-East 
India. 

The nationalism that the 
Nagas have created while advanc- 
ingalong the path of rebellion, 


hasa moral appeal to the non- . 


Nagas. Those who formerly did 
notcall themselves Nagas, now 
spontaneously do so. The rebels 
of Ukhrul and Tamenglong now 
want to join hands and cast 
their lots with the Nagas. 

There is a bodyof opinion 
which thinks that just asa Naga 
leadership is growing in North- 
East India whichis drawing all 
the tribal communities in its 
fold, there isa possibility that 
the Mizo rebels may influence the 
sub-tribes belonging to the Chin 
group and make them pro-Mizo. 
The Kuki, Hmar, Paite and such 
other tribes are waking up and 
becoming self-conscious, but they 
are still groping for directions to 
express their respective indivi- 
dualities. The Naga National 
Council and the Mizo National! 
Front served the modelfor other 
tribes to set up Paite National 
Council, Hmar National Union, 
Kuki National Assembly etc. each 
of which demand a separate self- 
governing unit for the tribe con- 
cerned. If all the countless 
tribes and sub-tribes begin to raise 
the same demand for separate 
units, what will their future be? 

Some enlightened young men 
from these tribes are now pon- 
dering whether they can find a 
bigger identity for themselves if 
they merge their separate indeti- 
tives into the Chin nation. In 
other words, thereis a dual pro- 
cess in the integration of the hill 
tribes: some Of them are seeking 
to achieve unity under Naga 
leadership while some others— 
Hmar, Paite, Baite, Mate, Chiru, 


Angte, Lamang, Kipjen, Sinsong, 
Kuki etc.—may rally behind the 
rebel Mizos and Mizoram may 
emerge asa growing nationalist 
force. 

It is, however, doubtful if 
ethnic affinity or tribal consan- 
guinity will be adequate to give 
form and content tothe hitherto 
inarticulate tribal emotions and 
aspirations, because many other 
forces and  factors—Socialism, 
Communism, Indian nationalism, 
inner democracy, Christianity, 
economic problems—have been 
brought into play. 

It is interesting to note that 
the Manipuris or Meiteis who, of 
allthe tribal peoples of north- 
east India, were most Indianized, 
are having second thoughts on 
the effect of the impact of Indiau 
civilization upon them. The 
Meiteis accepted Vaishnavism 
and they are perhaps more 
Vaishnavite than most Vaishna- 
vites in India. But now a section 
of young Meiteis are questioning 
whether the original accepting 
of Indian civilization was a right 
thing. The extremists among 
them are reportedly trying to 
make contact with the rebel 
Nagas and Mizos. 

If Christianity could not pre- 
vent the Nagas from turning to 
Chinese Communism, there is 
little reason to feel comp'acent 
that Vaishnavism will be an 
insuperable barrier between the 
young Meiteis and Chinese com- 
munism., . 

Taking a bird’s eye view of 
North-East India—the hills as 
well as the plains—one finds so 


' many and so varied political cur- 


rents and cross-currents that the 
whole area may be considered to 
have become a veritable political 
laboratory. 

(To Be Concluded Next Week) 
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For friendly hospitality 


Here's a happy combination to offer family or guests ! 
A tray of inviting food—and to top off the treat, 
{ce-cold Coca-Cola. For this is the sparkling, 

^ wholesome refreshment that has a way with food-that 
freshens your taste, brings out flavour. Next time 
you serve a snack-serve Coca-Cola with it ! 
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A SOVIET APPRAISAL . 


Inside Communist Party of China 
= M. ALTAISKY 


Duss the late 1950s the leadersliip of the Com- 
munist Party of China openly advanced its 
special course of foreign and domestic policy that 
signified a retreat from Marxism-Leninism. 

This course seriously contradicts the principles of 
proletarian internationalism, the main laws of the 
building of socialist society. “The Mao Tse-tung 
group began to promote a line that is a blend of 
petty-bourgeoisadventurism and great-power chauvi- 
nism covered up with ‘Leftist’ phraseology,” it is 
noted in the Theses for the 50th Anniversary of the 
Great October Socialist Revolution by the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of Soviet Union, 
“and openly embarked on the road of undermining 


the unity of the socialist community and splitting the ' 


world : Communist movement. The adventuristic 
course of Mao Tse-tung's -group brought about a 
sharp weakening of the positions of the Communist 
Party, the Chinese working class and toa rampage 
of petty-bourgeois and anarchistic elements. A 
serious threat has developed for the socialist gains in 
China." 

Quite naturally, the processes taking place in .the 
Communist Party of China cannot but cause con- 
cern among Soviet Communists, of all genuine 
friends of the Chinese people. The point at issue 
is the very life of the Communist Party which suc- 
ceeded despite tremendous difficulties and trials to 
lead the Chinese people first to victory in the bour- 
geois-democratic revolution and then raise the 
multi-million masses to the socialist revolution and 
the building of socialism. 


Sharp Struggle Inside 


Trying to impose their anti-Marxist, adventuristic 
course on the Chinese people, Mao Tse-tung and his 
group, as itis now becoming increasingly more evi- 
dent, have long tried to turn the Communist Party 
of China into an instrument of promoting this 
course. With this aim in view Mao Tse-tung and his 
followers for a number of years undermined and 
destroyed both the ideological-theoretical and organi- 
sational mainstays of the Communist Party of Chifa, 
driving genuine Communists out of its ranks. Rude- 
ly flouting the Party Rules and the Decisions ofthe 

- This article appeared in the Soviet journal Par- 

tiynaya Zhizn, No 9, 1968. 
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Eighth Congress of the Communist Party of China 
(CPC) held in 1956, distorting the principles of party 
development, they weakened the Party's organism 
from inside, undermined the Party and belittled its 
role and importance. Inside the CPC a sharp strug- 
gle has been going on for a number of years between 
proletarian, internationalist forces and petty bour- 
geois-nationalist forces represented by Mao Tse-tung's 
group over problems of ideological-theorctical and 
organisational development of the Party. 

For long years, the Mao Tse-tung group violated 
and flouted in every way within the CPC the cardi- 
nal principle of organisation of a Marxist-Leninist 
Party of the working class—the principle of demo- 
cratic centralism. Only two CPC Congresses were 
held from 1935, that is, from the time of the ‘“‘estab- 
lishment of Mao Tse-tung's leadership” in the Party: 
the Seventh Congress in 1945 and Eighth Congress 
in 1956. (It is important to mention in this connec- 
tion that in the period from 1921 to 1935, when the 
Party was in extremely difficult conditions, Con- 
gresses and plenary meetings of the CPC Central 
Committee were held on the whole regularly. Six 
Party Congresses were held during that period in 
compliance with the Party Rules). It was stipulated 
by the Rules of the CPC adopted at the Eighth Con- 
gress (1956) that the CPC Central Committee would 
be under the control of the Party Congress to be 
permanently convened for a term of five years and 
to assemble for annual sessions. The Eighth Con- 
gress however held only one session in 1958. 

In provincial party organisations the term of 
office of provincial Congresses was set at three years 
with one or two sessions a year. In the eleven years 
since 1956 in most provinces only two or three ses- 
sions were held, party committees did not report on 
their activities and no new elections were held. 


Crushing Party Bodies 


The CPC Central Committee met rather regularly 
in the first years after the Eighth Congress: eight 
plenary meetings were held. The situation changed, 
however, after 1959. The ninth Plenary Meeting of 
the CPC Central Committee was convened in Janu- 
ary 1961, thatis, 17 months after the eighth: and 


- the tenth in September 1962, that is, 19 months after 


the ninth. The term of office of the CPC Central 
Committee elected by the Eighth Party Congress 
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expired in 1961. It was only four years after the 
tenth Plenary Meeting (September 1962) that Mao 
Tse-tung's group convened in August 1966 the 
eleventh Plenary Meeting of the Central Committee, 
an invalid one at that, More than half of the mem- 
bers and alternate ‘members of the CPC Central 
Committee elected by the Eighth Congress in 1956 
did not attend this Plenary meeting. Their place was 
taken by representatives of the para-military detach- 
ments of Hungweipings (Red Guards) created by Mao 
Tse-tung—anarchistic groups of youngsters corrupted 
by chauvinistic propaganda. At this so called *'ple- 
nary meeting’’ Mao Tse-tung openly called on the 
hungweipings and the army to crush Party organi- 
sations and the Party as a whole. 

The fact that Mao Tse-tung’s group avoided 
publicity in Party activities was a major obstacle 
hindering both the democratisation of Party life and 
the strengthening of the Party’s close ties with the 
masses, the upbringing of working people in the 
spirit of the proletarian ideology of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism. In the course of the past decade hardly any- 
thing was reported in the CPC Party press about the 
work of Party organisations while decisions of Ple- 
nary meetings of the CPC Central Committee, as a 
rule, were not made public. Only short communi- 
ques were published about the few Plenary meetings 
of the CPC Central Committee held after 1959. 
Criticism and self-criticism are actually prohibited 
in the Party. To bemore exact, there is criticism 
from above and the obligation for Party members 
who fall in disfavour with Maoists to engage in self- 
castigation under the guise of self-criticism. 

Quite naturally this situation created very 
favourable conditions for arbitrariness and the 
adoption of one-man decisions on major questions 
of the domestic and foreign policy.of the Party and 
the state. 

The so-called movement for the regulation of the 
style of work swept the Party with one campaign 
after another. After every such “regulation” the 
style of guidance became more and more rigid and 
the opportunities for arbitrariness greater and great- 
er. These campaigns offered Mao Tse-tung and his 
followers an opportunity to use *'class struggle” and 
the *overcoming of harmful style" as a pretext in 
- doing away with all those who upheld Marxism- 
Leninism and came out in defence of Leninist norms 
of party life. 

Military-administrative and do-what-you 're-told 
methods of leadership were .increasingly implanted 
in the Party. Contrary to CPC Party Rules, Secre- 
taries of Party Committees at all levels were increas- 
ingly appointed from above instead of being elected. 
Party organisations and their Committees were being 
compared to military detachments. As is known, 
Mao-Tse-tung even advanced the slogan ‘First 
Secretary of a Party Committee is a squad com- 
mander.” Of course, the militarisation of Party 
life could not but evoke the opposition of Commu- 
nists. It was then that Mao Tse-tung and his group 
decided to place the Party under the control of the 
army, to implant military discipline in it and even 
army forms of activities of primary Party organisa- 
tions. In 1964 Mao Tse-tung advanced the thesis 
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“The entire country learns from the army. The entire 
people are soldiers.’’ Political departments (model- 
led after those in the army) sprouted throughout the 
country parallel to elective Party Committees and 
took over some of the functions of Party Com- 
mittees. © 

The introduction of specific army methods into 
Party life created conditions for the suppression of 
any criticism and for the flourishing of administration 
by mere injuction. 


No Party Programme 


Till this day the CPC does not "Have a clear-cut . 
and comprehensive party programme. This situa- 
tion is also being used by Mao Tse-tung in his 
struggle against the CPC. 

Using “leftist” phraseology as a cover, Mao Tse- 
tung's group has long tried to replace Marxism- 
Leninism, the Party's ideological and theoretical 
basis, with Maoism. As long ago as 1938, in his 
report to the Sixth Plenary meeting of the CPC 
Central Committee Mao Tse-tung openly advanced 
for the first time the anti-Leninist thesis about the 
Signification of Marxism-Leninism and orientated 
the Party to ignore international revolutionary expe- 
rience, to overemphasise and exaggerate the specific 
aspects of the Chinese revolution and first of all 
guerilla warfare, and to absolutise methods of vio- 
lence in political struggle. After a vicious purge of 
the Party by Kan Shen anda lengthy weeding of 
Congress delegates who were elected way back in 
1939-1940, the Seventh CPC Congress ‘introduced in 
1945 into the Party Rules the anti-Marxist thesis that 
“the thoughts of Mao ‘Tse-tung are the guiding 
ideology of the CPC." The Congress documents 
thus put on record Mao's personality cult and 
sanctioned the line at replacing Marxism-Leninism 
with the notorious “Thoughts of Mao Tse-tung.’’ 
These ideas began to be referred to as “Chinese 
communism' and the “universal truth for the 
peoples of colonies and semi-colonies. 

But the victory of the Chinese revolution in which 
Chinese Communists displayed mass heroism and 
selflessness, confronted the Chinese people and 
members of the Party with the task of _ choosing the 
road to the country's further development. And they 
resolutely chose the road of the October Revolution, 
the road of the Soviet Union, the road of the build- 
ing of socialism. 

For some time after the forming of the People's 
Republic of China, Mao Tse-tung and his group could 
not help drawing on the experience of the Soviet Uni- 
on and world socialism in general. But whereas most 
Communists and conscious workers saw inthis the 
key to China's socialist transformation, to its deve- 
lopmentinto an advanced industrial-agrarian socia- 
list power, Mao and his followers, as it has now be- 
come quite evident, proceeded primarily from their 
narrow nationalistic and selfish considerations. They 
planned to use the tremendous progress achieved in 
the course of successful socialist construction and 
the tremendous aid given by the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries to attain their great-power 
chauvinistic and hegemonistic aims. 

The influence of the working class in China's 
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political life increased and the position of inter- 
nationalistic: forces within the CPC strengthened 
considerably in the years of the rehabilitation of the 
national economy and the first Five Year Plan, in the 
years of China's friendship with the USSR and the 
other Socialist countries. This is proved by the 
work and decisions of the Eigth Party (Congress that 
has gone down in the CPC's history as the Congress 
that has outlined concrete plans of turning China 
into a socialist power with a modern industry, 
agriculture, defence and culture. 


Eighth Congress Rule 
omitted the thesis about the ''guiding role of Mao 


Tse-tung's Thoughts" imposed on the Seventh 
Congress, and included the following thesis: *'In its 


- activities the Communist Party of China proceeds 


from Marxism-Leninism.’’ The Congress stressed 
in the “Basic thesis of the program," which be- 
came the introductory part of the CPC Rules, that 
the CPC “is the vanguard detachment of the work- 
ing class, the supreme form of the class organisation 
of the Chinese working class. Its aim is the build- 
ing of Socialism and Communism in China." The 
great importance of the Twentieth Congress of the 
Communist Party of Soviet Union, held several 
months earlier,was noted at the Eighth CPC Con- 
gress (1956). 

Signs testifying to an intention to review the deci- 
sions of the Eighth Congress became evident already 
in 1957. The ‘propaganda of ''Mao Tse-tung’s 
Thought” was gradually resumed with new force. In 
1958 the substitution of Marxism-Leninism with the 
notorious “Thoughts of Mao Tse-tung'' again began 
to assume an open nature. The anti-Party activities 
of Mao Tse-tung and his group were made easier by 
the unprecedented personality cult of Mao Tse-tung 
that was flourishing in the country. All means of 
propaganda were used to bring up Party members and 
the entire population of the country in a spirit of 
fanatical faith in Mao Tse-tung, in a spirit of nationa- 
lism and hegemonism. Mao Tse-tung's personality 
cult was being implanted in the CPC and the country 
with mounting intensity. He was being portrayed as 
an infallible leader, the wisest of all, the sponsor of 
all decisions made by the ,Party, and all the 
victories in the revolution, in the building up of a 
new life achieved by the selfless labour of millions of 
Chinese workers, peasants, intellectuals, Communists 
and non-party members were ascribed to him. Simul- 
taneously with this, various anti-Soviet views began 
to be circulated at first in the veiled form of struggle 
against “trust in foreign things," and then increas- 
ingly more openly. ZEE ' 

Party organisations were ordered to see that the 
Communists learn by heart quotations from Mao 
Tse-tung’s works. The army was given the task of 
brainwashing the Party and the entire population in 
the spirit of **Mao' Tse-tung's Thoughts." At an 
expanded meeting of the Military Committee of the 
CPC Central Committee, Lin Piao advanced the thesis 
that “Mao Tse-tung's Thoughts" are allegedly “the 
greatest and the most vital Marxism-Leninism of the 
present epoch.” 
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The fourth volume of “The Selected Works of 
Mao Tse-tung" was published with a lot of fanfare 
and the very same Lin Piao called it “a spiritual 
atom bomb." The printing of Mao's articles and 


` collections assumed fantastic size while the publica- 


tion and dissemination of works by classics of 
Marxism-Leninism was at first scaled down and then 
completely stopped in the course of the ill-famed 
“Cultural Revolution". By 1960-1962 the total 
printing of Mao’s works exceeded 360 million copies. 
In several months of 1960 alone the fourth volume of 
“The Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung" was printed 


- in over nine million copies whereas the entire print- 
The Rules adopted by the Eighth CPC Congress ` 


ing of works by Marx, Engels and Lenin throughout 
the existence of the People’s Republic of China, 
hardly exceeded ten million copies. Collections of 
Lenin’s works were released in not more than 50-60 
thousand copies. At present Chinese printing plants 
publish nearly exclusively Mao’s articles. In 1967 
alone Mao’s “Quotations” was printed in more than 
350 million copies while “Selected Works” and collec- 
tions of Mao’s principal articles were released in near- 
ly 132 million copies. “The Thoughts of Mao Tse- 
tung” have been proclaimed a cure-all, a “telescope 
and miscroscope in any undertaking.” 

‘In their struggle against the Party’s healthy 
forces Mao Tse-tung and his group use the fanatic 
mob of politically immature youngsters and the 
illiteracy of the broad masses of the Chinese people. 
Mention should be made of the fact that even today 
over 60 per cent of the peasant population (it 
amounts to-over 600 million) is illiterate, while the 
illiteracy rate among workers runs as high as 40 per 
cent. It is apt to recall Karl Marx's warning that 
ignorance is a demoniac force and it should well be 
feared that it will yet cause many tragedies. 


Healthy Forces Struggle 


The healthy forces in the CPC found themse'ves 
in extremely difficult conditions and this was another 


important cause Jeading to the situation in which 


the Communist Party of China has now found 
itself. As a result, these forces did not bring to the 
end the struggle against the anti-Marxist deviation 
in the Party, could not prevent the preponderance 
of petty bourgeois ideology, could not achieve the 
assertion in the CPC of the Leninist principles of 
Party democracy and the principles of democratic 
centralism. ^ The healthy forces in the CPC did not 
succeed in stopping the process ofthe substitution 
of Marxism-Leninism by the “Thoughts of Mao Tse- 
tung." Communists who had criticised in this or 
that from the activities of Mao's group have been 


accused of “betrayal” and “disloyalty” and fallen 


victims of the ''Cultural Revolution”, becoming 
targets for mockery by “the defenders of Mao", the 
hungweipings. 

Yet another explanation of the present situation 
obtaining in the CPC is that the healthy, proletarian 
forces of the Party which have been tempered in 
the crucible of the revolution have to struggle for 
the Party’s Marxist-Leninist line in conditions when 
a-considerable part of its members, accepted 
Immediately after the establishment of the People’s 
Republic of China, did not have the time to 
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become re-educated in the spirit of proletarian ideo- 
logy, to overcome the strong influence of petty- 
bourgeois, conventional ideology and habits that 
were deftly used by Mao Tse-tung’s group for its 
own purposes, to fan nationalistic sentiments and 
to implant Mao’s personality cult. . 

Tt should be noted that in itself the certain 


numerical preponderance in the Party of members 


with a petty-bourgeois background can well be. 


understood, considering, firstly, the peculiarities of 
China where peasants, artisans and craftfmen com- 
prise the absolute majority of the population; and, 
secondly, the peculiarities of the CPC’s historic 
development. The Communist Party of China 
formed in a period when theclass movement of 
workers and peasants in the country was still in 
its embryo state. The CPC’s nucleus was formed 
by petty-bourgeois elements which played at first a 
big role in the national liberation movement. The 
November (1927) Plenary meeting of the CPC 
Central Committee indicated this peculiarity in the 
Party’s establishment. There was a time when Mao 
himself spoke about the petty-bourgeois nature of 
the Party’s social composition. He had even voiced 
fears that “the party's- degeneration is possible” if 
the Petty-bourgeois segments are not re-educated in 
the spirit of proletarian ideology and if their close 
alliance with the working class is not ensured, with 
the latter retaining the guiding role. The then CPC 
leadership officially admitted that these facts pre- 
sented a serious danger also ‘because the general 
ideological-theoretical and cultural level of Party 
members was extremely low. 


. Comintern Warnings 


These peculiarities in the CPC's development 
placed before its leadership the extremely important 
task of strictly promoting a proletarian line in 
questions of party development. In December 1926 
the Seventh Plenary meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Communist International noted, 
analysing the situation in China, "The fact that 
the Chinese proletariat is still young and small in 
number must be recompensed by strength of 
organisation and clarity of ideology.” 

But the leadership of the CPC—especially after 
1935 when the key positions in the CPC Central 
Committee were captured by Mao Tse-tung and his 
followers—begar increasingly to belittle the guiding 
role of the working class in the revolution and to 
ignore the class approach to the growth ofthe 
Party ranks. The CPC leadership did not take 
sufficient measures to organise the struggle of the 
working class, did not pay sufficient attention to 
the strengthening of the Party by drawing indus- 
trial workers into its ranks. The tactical slogan 
about the temporary transfer of the centre of the 
Party's activities from thetowns into the country- 
side, advanced after the defeat of the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution of 1927, began to be viewed 
by a part of the CPC leadership asa long-term 
basis for the Party's activities. In this connection 
it was pointed out at the Seventh World Comgress 
of the Comintern in 1935 that the CPC leadership 
was giving insufficient attention to the organisation 
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of the struggle in the-working class. "Wilhelm Piek, 
a prominent leader of the international Communist 
movement, said in his report: *......The Chinese 
Party has not yet won over the majority of working 
people in Kuomintang China. It has not yet suc- 
ceeded in organising the proletarians of advanced, 
industrial cesters."' 

A further departure from, the proletarian class 
line in the field of Party development took place | 
after the proclamation of the policy of united 
national front. Even various nationalistic elements, 
very remote from Marxism and socialism, were 
accepted into the party. This circumstance extreme- 
ly alarmed the Comintern which sent a special 
letter about thisto the CPC Central Committee in 
1938. Mao Tse-tung and his followers actually 
rejected the Comintern’s correct advice. 

-It cannot be said that the line at undermi- 
ning the CPC’s guiding role as the vanguard 
of the working class, at turning the party into 
an instrument of one-man dictatorship, at re- 
placing Marxism-Leninism by the petty-bourgeois, 
subjectivist “Thoughts of Mao Tse-tung" did 
not encounter any opposition. Some Communists 
did not wanttolearn Mao’s quotations by heart. 
In opposition to Lin Piao’s thesis some CPC 
leaders called in their public statements “to be 
true disciples of Marx, Engels, Lenin”, “to 
read more works of Lenin and Soviet litera- 
ture on social sciences." Even some of the Party’s 
ideological leaders called the campaign to 
spread “the Thoughts of Mao Tse-tung" a 
vulgarisation of Marxism. 

Some party leaders saw the danger of the 
substitution of “the Thoughts of Mao Tse-tung" 
for Marxism-Leninism but put up only a weak, 
passive resistance to that line because they 
themselves did not firmly adhere to the Marx- 
ist teaching and attempted to combine the 
Internationalist teaching of Marxism-Leninism 
with a nationalistic, chauvinistic ideology. 

The subversive activities conducted by Mao 
Tse-tung’s group for many years inflicted a 
tremendous damage to the cause of the working 
class, to the cause of Marxism-Leninism in China. 
In these years the internationalist, proletarian 
forces in the CPC were decimated, many Com- 
munists were deluded by the bombastic Leftist 
words and demagogy of the Maoists and even 
demoralised. The struggle by the healthy forces: 
of the Communist Party of China and the Chinese 
working people against the anti-popular, chauvi- 
nistic and adventuristic line of Mao Tse-tung’s group 
is passing through extremely difficult conditions. 

It can now -be firmly stated that the com- 
munist Party of China has been paralysed. Party 
organisations have not been functioning for two 
years now. Provincial, city, district and local 
Party committees have been disbanded and their 
rights and powers usurped by various unlawful 
bodies like the ‘Cultural Revolution Groups" “Mi- 
litary-Control Committees" and “Revolutionary Com- 
mittees" set up by Mao Tse-tung's group in the 
course of the “Cultural Revoltion”’. 

There are actually no supreme elective bodies 
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of the Party in existence. The leadership of the 
Party has been captured by the “group for the 
. affairs of the Cultural Revolution" set up in 
violation of the CPC Rules, and the Military 
Committee of the CPC Central Committee, called 
“Mao Tse-tung’s Headquarters’. Indeed, of the 
174 members and alternate members of the CPC 
Central Committee elected by the Eighth Party 
Congress more than two-thirds have fallen vic- 
tim to vicious houndings, discreditation and rep- 
ression. Only a fifth of all members of the 
Political Bureau escaped the hounding and rep- 
ressions. The entire Secretariat of the CPC 
Central Committee headed by General Secretary 
Teng Hsiao-Ping (with the exception of Kan 
Shen) was declared a “black gang” ‘“counter- 
revolutionaries’? and many of team fell victim 
to mob trials by hungweipings. 

In charge of most important undertakings in 
the Party and in the country is Mao Tse-tung’s 
wife Chiang Ching. Having no outstanding 
service to the revolution to her record and pre- 
viously unknown to the Party, she nevertheless 
took the post of Secretary of the Permanent 
Committee of the Political Bureau of the CPC 
Central Committee, ‘that consists of members 
hand-picked by Mao Tse-tung.. Addressing Peking’s 
hungweipings and tsaofans on October 24 last year, 
the Chinese Minister of Public Security, Chair- 
man of the Peking “Revolutionary Committee" 
Hsien Fu-chin stated: “At present the group for 
affairs of the Cultural Revolution of the CPC Cent- 
tal Committee 1s more important than the Secreta- 
riat and the Political Bureau. The bulk of the work 
of the Secretariat and the Political Bureau is ac- 
complished by the group for the affairs of the Cul- 
tural Revolution". 


Mao Has Not Won 


But desspite the terror and violence Mao Tse- 
tung has not achieved his main aims; he did not 
succeed in turning the Party, the trade unions and 
the Komsomol into an obedient tool for the estab- 
lishment of his military-bureaucratic dictatorship 
in the country. There are many Communists in 
China who are aware of their responsibility to the 
Party and the people. These forces, naturally will 
struggle against the Party's degeneration, for brin- 
ging it back to the platform of Marxism-Leninism. 
The future belongs to these forces. As development 
continue more and more, the Chinese Communists, 
front-ranking workers, peasants and intellectuals 
will see from their own experience the anti-popular 
nature of the policy of Mao Tse-tung and his group, 
will understand that Mao Tse-tung's line is leading 
the party and the country into an impasse, that it is 
impossible to continue this line without breaking 
with socialism, without inflicting tremendous da- 
mage to the interests of the Chinese people them- 
selves. N 

Mao Tse-tung and his group greatly fear the 
rallying of healthy forces in the Party and the coun- 
try. This explains the manoeuvres thatthe Maoists 
were forced to undertake in the past several months. 
Mao Tse-tung is trying to whitewash himself in the 
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eyes of most Party and Government cadres who 
have fallen victims to repressions. He and his ilk 
now clamour about a “great unification”, about the 
"rehabilitation" of old cadres. They are ready to 
put the blame for all their crimes against the Party 
and the Chinese people on the ''small generals'', the 
notorious “most loyal defenders of Mao'—-the 
hungweipings and tsaofans. A rumour was circu- 
lated late last August that “the CPC activities 
should be resumed in 1968", that it is necessary to 
convene the Ninth CPC Congress and **to settle in- 
ternal diffewances’’ at it. The foreign press reports 
that preparations for this congress are allegedly al- 
ready under way and that delegates to the Congress 
will not be elected but appointed by Mao Tse-tung's 
group. Chiang Ching and Hsieh Fu-chin  an- 
nounced that hungweipings and tsaofans would also 
take part in the Congress after first being granted 
Party membership. 

What the Mao Tse-tung group is now doing 
under the guise of regulating and reorganising the 
party” is actually the setting up of a new party. The 
Maoists however are trying to employ the traditional 
prestige and strength of the CPC to set up under its 
shingle a mass political organisation that would 
serve as an instrument of the great-power policy of 
Mao Tse-tung's group. The Maoist press writes al- 
ready now that as a result of the purge, or as they 
also term it, "the popular war”, “the CPC, created 
anew with the help of Mao Tse-tung's Thoughts 
will stand in the East of the world." ‘Absolute 
loyalty to Mao Tse-tung, absoluteloyalty to Mao 
Tse-tung’s Thoughts and absolute loyalty to Mao 
Tse-tung's revolutionary line''such are the declared 
criteria of the partisanship of members of the 
"reorganised" CPC. Everybody who was a mem- 
ber of the CPC before the “cultural revolution"! is 
now checked from the standpoint of these criteria 
that were advanced by Lin Piao. 

It seems that these forced maneouvres are being 
taken, on the one hand, to legalise and to formally 
approve everything done by Mao Tse-tung and his 
group on the road to the establishment of a mili- 
tary-bureaucratic dictatorship; and, on the other 
hand,to win time in order to regroup their own 
forces that have gone through quite a battering, have 
become demoralised and a part of which are begin- 
ning to waver on realising what sinister cause they 
are being made to serve. 

In his report “Fifty Years of socialism’s great 
Victories” Comrade L.I. Brezhnev noted that the 
events in China "have fully laid bare the ideologi- 
cal and political fall of some CPC leaders. At the 
same time they showed that in that country socialism 
has succeeded even within a short period of time 
and in most difficult conditions to strike root and 
to win over broad masses to its side... "' 

“The Chinese Communists, the Chinese people 
have that to-défend, have that to struggle for. The 
general line of Chinese Communists is the line of 
building communism worked out by the Eighth Con- 
gress of the Chinese Communist Party in 1966.” 

It is precisely these ideals that serve as a basis 
for the unification and mobilisation of all healthy 

forces in China loyal to the cause of socialism. 
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." How to Improve. Quality of Research 


Ov undue stress on the quan- 
tity of research is, toa large 

extent, responsible for deteriora- 

tion in the quality of research. 

It is unfortunate that in Uni- 
versities when a person is to be 
appointed on a teaching post, 
generally members of the Selec- 
tion Committee ask as to how 
many papers the candidate has 
.püblished. Only a few care to 
find out as to what is published 


in those papers or where the- 


papers have been published. 
Even the Abstracts appearing in 
the proceedings of the Indian 
Science Congress are given due 
credit; it does not matter whether 
the papers were actually read 


before the Science Congress or. 


not. This also. encourages the 
tendency of sending abstracts to 
the Indian Science Congress and 
keeping away at the time of read- 
ing of papers. But at the time 
of interview such a candidate is 
able to impress the members of 
the Selection Committee by enu- 
merating the number of papers 
and abstracts that he has to his 
credit. On the other hand if an- 
other candidate has published 
only.one or two papers making 
original scientific contribution in 
some standard journal, the mem- 
-bers of the Selection Committee 
generally look down upon him 
and heis not selected. The net 


result is that we try to produce a ` 


number of mediocre papers or 
abstracts just to get appointed or 
promoted and do not lay empha- 
sis on the quality of work. . . 
What is true of the Univer- 
sities, is also true for National 


Laboratories—rather the ‘latter 
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present a more dismal picture as 
recently reported in the press 
that there are a number of Scien- 
tists in the Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research who are 
not even graduates in Science. 
Unless the members of the Selec- 
tion Committees and the appoint- 
ing authorities give due impor- 
tance and credit to the quality of 
work and are not led away by 
quantitative aspects, I am afraid 
the quality of research cannot 
improve and ournation cannot 
progress on right lines. 

In advanced countries Science 
and Technology are progressing 
very fast for the simple reason 
that they give more credit to 
quality than to quantity of re- 
search. We are a developing 
nation and every one says we 
should progress but the way we 
are doing things is not the way 
to progress. Generally some 
people say that one should work 
for the sake of working and 
work in itself provides a satis- 
faction to the worker. This is 
true so far as thesaying goes. 
But is it practicable ? One comes 
across only a few workers who 
work for the sake of work only, 
without any desire for appreci- 
ation or reward. Mostly people 
do expect some reward for their 
sincere work. There are some 
who do not expect reward but 
atleast they expect some appreci- 
ation of work. Only there might 
be a few exceptional workers who 
expect neither reward nor appre- 
ciation. But. even they do not 
expect merit to be penalised. 
There are unfortunate instances 
in which meritorious persons 
have been pulled down or pena- 
lised. On the other hand there 
are numerous instances where 
wasters and 'idlers have been 


appointed or promoted to senior 
positions. Is this-the way in 
which the appointing authorities 
should behave in the interest of 
the country ? Unless the em- 
ploying authorities change their 
outlook, improvement in the 
quality of research would remain 
an idle man’s -dream. 


Concept of Research 


It is rather unfortunate that 
we have a poor concept of re- 
search. What we think to be 
research is not research at all, 
An example from Geology will 
make the point clear. Merely 
reporting an occurrence of a 
mineral or a rock here and there 
is taken to be piece of research 
and one gets the credit of a 
research paper if such an occur- 
rence is published. I feel origi- 
nal contributions regarding the 
origin of rock types or discover- 
ing a new mineral should be 
taken as research. 

A new hypothesis regarding 
the origin of rock types should 
be taken as an outstanding piece 
of research. The position be- 
comes all the more unfortunate 
when some senior professors 
hold the view that merely report- 
ing an occurrance of a mineral or. 
a rock is research. Such a con- 
cept has also been responsible 
for deterioration in the quality . 
ofresearch in Geology and the 
workers prefer to get such oceur- 
rences published and stress on 


the quantitative value of resear- 


ch. 

-The position is better with 
respect to precise sciences like 
physics or mathematics where the 
concept of research is precisely 
defined. Thus in a science like 
Geology in order to improve 
matters, it is imperative that we © 
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properly. define our concept of 
research and not leave it to the 
whims and fancies of some senior 
professors who may have attained 
the high office by dint of luck 
or because of important connec- 
tions. Such senior professors cre- 
ate impediments. in the way of 
persons working under them. 
They may not give full facilities 
of work if they wish but if they 
do not indulgein harassment, a 
better picture of research would 
come out and help towards im- 
proving quality of research. 


Lack of Co-ordination 


One finds absolute Jack of 
co-ordination between  univer- 
sities, National Laboratories and 
Industry. Even there is no inter- 
departmental coordination in the 
same university. This often jre- 
sults in duplication of research 
which ultimately leads to loss of 
talent, time and money. We 
have paucity of financial resour- 
ees and are a developing coun- 
try. We cannot afford to waste 
talent, time and money which 
could be conveniently avoided if 
we have proper co-ordinaiton 
and co-operation between the 
various units. 


Moreover, such co-ordination 


wil also improve the quality of ` 


research because the days of 
individual researches are over 


Land Struggle in UP 


UMLIBNGS of discontent are 
clearly heard among the land- 
less peasants of Uttar Pradesh, 
and if the State government fails 
to undo the wrongs done to 
the farmers within a reasona- 


Ule time, some kind of violent 
` outburst at least in some pockets 


cannot be ruled out. 
Both the SSP and the CPI 
launched struggles to back the 


- demands of landless labour. Both 
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and now-a-days good research 
comes out of team work. I feel 
there should be a free exchange 
of data and personnel between 
Universities, National Labora- 
tories and Industry which will 
go along way towards improv- 
ing the quality of research. We 
should have confidence in our- 
selves and also confidence in 
others and should not be suspi- 
cious about each and every 
thing. Our suspicious outlook 
is deterimental towards raising 
the quality of research. This 
suspicion can go only if we work 
for a common cause in the inter- 
est of the nation and do away 
with our self-centred attitude. 
Nothing is impossible provided 
we work sincerely with a spirit of 
sacrifice for the country. To 
develop this spirit of sacrifice we 
need the co-operation of the 
employers that they should appre- 
ciate and reward merit and 
achievements and remove’ wasters 
and idlers. One who does not 
work should have no place in any 
organisation. If we can do this 
there is no reason that we will 
not progress. Japanese are Asians. 
If they have progressed and have 
become industrially advanced, 
why can’t we do so? 


Incentive for Research 
Resedrch incentives and im- 
provement in the quality of re- 
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parties want some 93 lakh acres 


of land in the jurisdiction of gaon 
samajs to be distributed among 
landless peasants. 

The causes of the fresh strains 
among the landless peasants are 
easily stated? Illegal distribution 


of cultivable wasteland by the- 


gaon samajs totalling over 93 
lakh acres is the bone of conten- 
tion. The land taken over from 
the big landlords after the aboli- 


search go together. Unfortunate- 
ly we have no incentive for re- 
search orif we have, it is negli- 
gible. We need increase in the 
number of scholarships, fellow- 
ships, travel grants and travel 
loans. We need contingent ex- 
penses to be attached to each 
scholarship and fellowship speci- 
ally in field sciences like Geology, 
Geography etc. We need im- 
provements in the facilities for 
work. Administrative red tape 
must go. 


Many of our scientific instru- 
ments and apparatus remain idle 
for want of spare parts or proper 
repairs. Teachers have no re- 
search incentives. Even the post- 
doctrol increments have been 
withdrawn in Central Univer- 
sities when the grades were revi- 
sed in April 1961 though the 
revision of grades has nothing 
to do with research. It is sur- 
prising how the University Grants 
Commission thought it fit to take 
this retrograde step. . It is all the 
more surprising that cven after 
bringing this to the notice of 
Dr D.S. Khothari, Chairman of 
the University Grants Commis- 
sion, the position remains the 
same and even this small research 
incentive to teachers -has not 
been restored so far. Let us hope 
Dr Kothari will take immediate 
steps to ractify matters. 


tion of zamindaris in 1953 was 
handed overto the gaon samajs 
for distribution among institutions 
which imparted agricultural know- 
how and among landless agricul- 
tural workers. 

Thanks to the influcnce of the 
big farmers who turned Congress- 
men overnight after the dawn of 
independence, the party managed 
to capture 96 per cent of the to- 
tal posts of the pradhans of gaon 
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samajs in the State in 1953. Accor- 
ding to an official report, out of 
this 96 per cent, 88 per cent 
were ex-zamindars who spared no 
efforts to ensure that the ' bene- 
fits of zamindari abolition did not 
percolate to the landless ^wor- 
kers. 

These pradhans, who had the 
responsibility for the distribution 
of the 93 lakh acres of cultivable 
wasteland, distributed it among 
big farmers and business tycoons 
making a mockery of land re- 
forms. 


Greed to Get Rich 


Congressmen in the rural 
areas, in their greed to get rich 
overnight, joined hands with the 
local feudal interests and allowed 
them to pile up wealth at the cost 
of the masses. Gaining a foot- 
hold in local Congress units 
through intrigue, feudal elements 
known for their anti-Indian role 
during the British days mano- 
euvred to secure vantage positions 
in the Congress and in the 
Government. 

` This led inevitably to aliena- 
tion of the Congress from the 
masses. 

Of the 93 lakh' acres of gaon 
samaj land, 46 lakh acres was to 
be kept apart for the common use 
of the villagers. But of the rem- 
aining 35 lakh acres left for land- 
less workers, according to official 
figures, only 8 lakh acres bas 
been distributed. About 27 lakh 
acres is yet to be disposed of. 
This, according to rough esti- 
mates, has resulted in an annual 
loss of one million tonnes of 
foodgrains. 

Besides gaon samaj land, the 
State has 26.59 lakh acres of 
fallow land which could have been 
made cultivable and distributed 
among the landless peasants. 
But due to stranglehold of the 
bureaucracy and lack of interest 
in land reform among the State's 
ruling clique, no progress was 
made. 

In later years, when some 
gaon samajs came under the 
influence of non-Congress parties, 
their efforts to recover the 
illegally distributed land met with 
stiff resistance. All endeavours to 
set things right got bogged down 
in legal proceedings involving 
huge expenditure. The only hope 
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for justice for the poor peasants 
was 1n some sort of administra- 
tive action backed by adequate 
legislative measures. But the 
Congress did not care to do any- 
thing despite persistent demands. 


In the meantime, land hunger 
among the landless became in- 
tense because of the abnormal 
increase in the cost of living 
and three successive droughts in 
three years. This brought the 
poorer sections in the country- 
side to the brink of starvátion. 
Their agony worsened as a result 
of recession inthe economy as 
even unskilled jobs could not be 
had. While the prices of avail- 
able foodgrains continued to 
soar unchecked, the wages of 
landless labourers, which were 
already low, dwindled further. 


Forced by hardships, the far- 
mers began to organise them- 
selves, particularly in terai area 
of Bahraich and Lakhimpur- 
Kheri near the  Indo-Nepalese 
border without the assistance of 
any political party. Reports of 
clashes between the men ofthe 
zamindars and these peasants 
began to pour inatthe State 
headquarters in October last. 


Frequent Clashes 


At the beginning the unrest 
was confined to Bahraich dis- 
trict dominated by feudal lords 
which returned Jana Sangh 
candidates to the State Assembly 
in the last general election. 


Some 500 farmers who migrat- 
ed from the villages of Ballia and 
Azamgarh district settled on gaon 
samaj land in Nanpara sub-divi- 
sion of the Bahraich district and 
began cultivation in groups. 
There were frequent clashes when 
the big zamindars who were in the 
gaon sabhas made attempts to 
evict them. 


The Jana Sangh, which re- 
presents the big farmers of the 
area and held a dominating posi- 
tionin the then SVD Govern- 
ment, swung into action to re- 
store the land to the zamindars. 
It raised the bogey of a Naxalbari- 
type uprising in order to throw 
the farmers out. 


Sri Charan Singh, who was 
Chief Minister at that time, fell 
in line with the Jana Sangh. 


Instead of dealing sympathetically 
with the outstanding demand of 
the kisans, Sri Charan Singh 
treated the matter as a law and 
order problem and promptly 
sent several battalions of armed 
police. 


Strong Resentment 


But the discontent and land 
hunger did not remain confined 
to  Bahraich. Similar reports 
began to come in from other 
districts. 


The rank and file of the CPI 
and the SSP forced their leaders 
totake up the matter with the 
Chief Minister in the Cabinet. 
But the SSP and CPI Ministers 
failed to bend Sri Charan Singh. 


Pressure, however, began to 
mount on the Government as the 
distribution of the entire surplus 
land among the landless culti- 
vators was one of the items in 
the 19-point programme adopted 
by the non-Congress parties 
before forming the coalition 
government. Sri Charan Singh, 
with his outmoded economic 
ideas, was later forced into order- 
ing an inquiry into the illegal dis- 
tribution of gaon samaj land. 
The first non-Congress Govern- 
ment in this way did not make 
the land available to -farmers 
despite the promise made by 
most of the constituent units to 
this effect before assuming office. 
Resentment on the issue was so 
strong that the SSP and the 
CPI when  withdrawing their 
nominees from the Ministry 
listed failure on this issue as one 
of the reasons. 


The report of the inquiry. 
ordered by the SVD Government 
is now available. The probe 
which covered 40 of the 54 dis- 
tricts of UP revealed blatant 
irregularities in the distribution 
of gaon samaj land. About 
53,800 cases involving nearly 1.25 
acres of land were detected. 


As there is no popular set-up 
in the State, it is the duty of the 
Central Government to move in 
the matter. To delay matters is 
to tax the patience of the 
farmers, The Centre should set 
up a special committee to ensure 
„proper distribution of the land, 
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Administrative Set-up of NEFA . 


AS important controversy has 

recently cropped up over the 
NEFA administration, especially 
after the report of Techno-Econo- 
mic survey of NEFA by the 
National Council of Applied 
Economic Research. 

The controversy relates to the 
Single-Line administrative system. 
Verrier Elwin, in his “A Philoso- 
phy For NEFA," has commended 
the Single-Line system ‘which 
has greatly increased the effi- 
ciency of its work and the spirit 
of cooperation between its offi- 
cers.” The Scheduled Areas and 
Scheduled Tribes Commission 
under Sri U. N. Dhebar (1960-61), 
on which Elwin served, consi- 
dered the system “exceptionally 
successful." The NCAER has, 
however, very strong words for 
it: “The present Single-Line 
administration has become out- 
dated. Under this system, the 
district administrative head is 
vested with enormous powers 
which he cannot efficiently use. It 
also leads to wasteful practices 
and delays. The system ignores 
the good work done by the deve- 
lopmental staff and whatever 
credit there is goes to administra- 
tive officers.” 

. The NCAER advocated an 
immediate study of the adminis- 
trative set-up in NEFA, and the 
Administrative Reforms Commit- 
tee is now engaged on the job. 
The recommendations of the ARC 
will be eagerly awaited by all 
interested in the development of 
the vast and strategically impor- 
tant hilly lands on our north- 
eastern border. i 

The persons who will have 
most to say, and even, possibly, 
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ventilate certain grievances, will 
be the development personnel of 
the Administration. Meanwhile, 
it will be necessary to examine 
how far the Single-Line adminis- 
tration will be competent to deal 
with the development pattern that 
will be inaugurated with the 
establishment of Panchayati Raj 
in NEFA on October 2 this year. 

The administrative system was 
organised in 1956 on a Single- 
Line in which each Division was 
given the status of a district under 
a Political Officer. Below the 
Division, there were a few Sub- 
Divisions in the charge of Assis- 
tant Political Officers, though 


sometimes the Political Officer: 


could retain direct charge of a 
Sub-Division. Attbe base were 
the Circles under the Circle 
Officers, also known as Base 
Superintendents. At each level 
the administrative officer was in 
direct charge of Development and 
the Treasury. The technical staff 
of the Development Section had 
to receive orders from the Admi- 
nistrative Officer of the same 
level who would direct the ser- 
vice conditions. transfer. etc. of 
the former. Assam Rifles, now 
policing NEFA, is however out- 
side the Single-Line and is placed 
under the charge of its Inspector- 
General. 

It is necessary here to des- 
cribe the constitutional position 
of NEFA. It is constitutionally 
a part of Assam—more specifical- 
ly a Tribal Area, mentioned in 
Part B of para 20 of the Sixth 
Schedule. Originally Part B of the 
para mentioned the Naga Hills 
Tract along with NEFA. With 
the attainment of Statehood by 
Nagaland, NEFA remains the 
solitary area under this para. 
Para 18 of the Sixth Schedule 


provides that the Governor may. 
subject to the previous approval 
of the President, by public noti- 
fication, apply all or any of the 
provisions of the Sixth Schedule 
relating to the administration of 
the autonomous districts of 
Assam to NEFA, or any part of 
it. He may, in a similar way, 
exclude the area, or apart of it, 
from Part B of the para. Until 
such change is done the area 
wil be administered by the 
President through the Governor 
as his Agent. While acting as 
the Agent of the President, the 
Governor shall act in his ''dis- 
cretion”. The “discretion” here 
means the absence of scope for 
ministerial advice at State level. 
Thus the present administrative 
pattern is very similar to that of 
the “Excluded Areas” under the 
Government of India Act, 1935, 
though para 18 of the Sixth 
Schedule lays down that the area 
wil be governed as a “Union 
Territory". The apparent dis- 
crepancy is due possibly to the 
aversion of the fathers of our 
Constitution to the much-abused 
phrase “Excluded Area”. 


Till the end of July 1965 the 
NEFA administration was placed 
under the External Affairs Minis- 
try. On August, 1, 1965, it was 
handed over to the Union Home 
Ministry. On September 1, 1965, 
the Political Officers were renam- 
ed Deputy Commissioners, 
following the pattern of district 
administration of the Assam 
plains. 

Till the creation of Nagaland 
as a State in 1964, the two Part 
B districts (NEFA and Nagaland) 
were under the charge of two 
"Commissioners" | who were 
under the "Adviser" to the 
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Governor on NEFA and Naga- 
Jand. In 1964, with the attain- 
ment of Statehood by Nagaland, 
the post of “Commissioner” for 
NEFA was abolished, the “Advi- 
Ser" being placed directly in 
charge of the NEFA administra- 
tion. 

The present Central adminis- 
tration of NEFA is under the 
charge of the “Adviser”, whose 
status and authority have not 
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been precisely defined. He is, 
however, in charge of a Secreta- 
riat which is independent of the 
Assam Secretariat, and has under 
him four Secretaries. 

The fundamental question to 
be answered right now is this: 
What is the aim of the adminis- 
tration ? Is the NEFA adminis- 
tration to be ultimately merged 
with the administration of Assam 
as anticipated by Elwin or to be 


ultimately built into Statehood ? 
The Constitution certainly 
suggests the growth of the NEFA 
into one or more autonomous 
districts within Assam. In such 
a case, what is the status of the 
NEFA Secretariat? What is the 
status of the Adviser ? And why 
should his office be kept at 
Shillong, and not somewhere in 
NEFA, in the interest of better 
administrative convenience ? 


Significance of McCarthy 


O° course there were genuine 

elements in the mourning over 
the assassination of Robert F. 
Kennedy. Most people are decent 
when the issues do not become 
too distant or abstract to elude 
their sympathy. Here the elements 
were simple: a widowed wife, 
fatherless children and an earnest 
young man; imbued, amid the 


- other mixed motives that move 


all of us, with more than average 
idealism; promising a great poten- 
tial for leadership. . 

But mixed with the grief were 
other elements with roots as old 
in the makeup of mankind: super- 
stition and a desire to appease 
the dead, especially on the part 
of those who disliked him; the 
ancient feeling about the blood 
sacrifice, which runs deep in all 
religions, and especially in the 
worship of a Crucified God and 
a Sacrificed Son. There was also 
love of pageantry, particularly in 
funerals, which brought out the 
crowds, along the railroad route 
to Washington, and the viewers 
before the television machines. 
Violence is their most popular 
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fare and the second Kennedy 
assassination, like the first, pro- 
vided TV with a wondrous op- 
portunity to exploit violence in 


the very act piously of deploring 
it 


The main element here was 
the Spectacle, spiced by a sense 
of guilt, fed by all those sermons, 
clerical and journalistic, on how 
wickedly violent we Americans 
are. Vicariously, as in those 
Westerns, but with a greater 
immediacy, people had a fine 
sense of released aggression and 
cleansing contrition, the catharsis 
Aristotle prized in tragic poetry. 


To Begin Gun Control 


We dwell astringently on these 
unsavory aspects people prefer 
to hide because we would like 
to see the shock of the crime, 
following so soon after the killing 
of our greatest Negro leader, 
harnessed to purposes that match 
the real moral dimensions. The 
emphasis on gun control, which 
we of course approve, strikes us 
as a prime example of how easily 
people can be led to miss the 
point. If we indeed value human 
life, if we want to see bloodshed 
ended, then the gun control 
should begin in Vietnam and at 


the Pentagon. If the President’s 
expressions of concern were more 
than conventional humbug, he 
had the power to show it by some 


signal act, like an end to all bomb- 


ing in North Vietnam, or a uni- 
lateral case-fire accompanied by a 
plea to the enemy to follow suit. 
This would indeed set an exam- 
ple of non-violence and show the 
world that America had the will 
to set a new course. For the 
United States and its President 
are today the world's largest prac- 
titioners of violence. 

Granted that in the terrible 
civil war in Vietnam, crimes are 
not confined to one side, but our 
contribution, and Johnson's con- 
tribution, in sheer, impersonal, 
mechanical and automated slau- 
ghter, by bomb, napalm and 
devilish “anti-personnel” devices 
transcend all else and are threa- 
tening to annihilate a nation and 
make a whole area  unlivable, 
even for the innocent beasts of 
the jungle. To greet the occasion 
with the appointment of another 
typical. stuffed shirt Establish- 
ment commission to regulate 
control of hand guns and rifles at 
home is revolting. 

Of course, as a President, 
Johnson feels deeply aboutan 
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unregulated gun traffic that is a 
threat to the lives of Presidents 
and Presidential contenders. But 
what of the bigger violence into 
which he would thrust some of 
the best of our youth ? How does 
the fanaticism which fired the 
deaths of King and Kennedy 
differ from the stubborn fanati- 
cism which leads Johnson to go 
on with the killing in Vietnam? 
How can we expect to cut down 
racial and political violence at 
home when we train our youth 
for it abroad ? 


Duty of Kennedy Clan 


It is not Johnson alone whom 
we have the right to ask for 
evidence that the words they used 
in mourning are more than smug 
rubbish. We also have a right 
to ask it of Teddy Kennedy and 
the Kennedy clan. Robert Ken- 
nedy before he was killed was 
asking for a unified effort by the 
peace forces so that the American 
people could have a real choice 
next November. He regretted that 
he had listened to advisers like 
Sorenson and let McCarthy take 
the initiative on peace. 

The ` finest memorial Teddy 
and the Kennedy clan could erect 
to Bobby, the best way to show 
our best youth it was too harsh 
in condemning his indecision, 
would be to throw their vast poli- 
tical, human and financial resour- 
ces behind McCarthy and the 
peace movement. To do other- 
wise is to downgrade Bobby’s 
last brave stand. This is parti- 
cularly true if Teddy accepts what 
Bobby firmly declined, second 
place on the Humphrey ticket. 
Bobby felt strongly that 10 con- 
secutive primaries had shown that 


‘he and McCarthy, by piling up 


from 70 to 88 percent of the 
vote, spoke for the grass roots 
and the party's rank-and-file 
against the party machines. He 
wanted unification of the peace 
forces. His family ought to make 
good on those last wishes. 

We could not help but notice 
the symbolism in the appearance 
— at the family's request—of four 
Green Berets from the John F. 


Kennedy Special Warfare Center 


(as it was renamed after his dealth) 
at Fort Bragg in the vigil at St. 
Patrick's. Forin all: the uproar 
about violence these Green Berets 
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represent to the colonial countries 
a counter-revolutionary force, a 
menace to the aspirations of the 
poor in the underdeveloped world, 
a bulwark (for all their liberal 
fhetoric) of the oligarchy. These, 
to putit plainly, are the trained 
assassins of the Pax Americana, 
the de luxe arm of the rich man’s 
war we wage in the poorer regions 
of the earth, We do not think 
their appearance at St. Patrick's 
comports with the deeper under- 
standingin John F. Kennedy's 
last year as President nor with 
the direction in which Bobby Ken- 
nedy was developing. Nothing 
could do more to wipe out the 
unpleasant implications of the 
Green Berets at the bier than if 
Teddy were resolutely to pick up 
the fight for peace where his 
brother left off, and take second 
place on McCarthy’s ticket, not 
Humphrey’s. 

Of course Humphrey is getting 
ready to readjust his image again. 
Bill Moyers has forecast a shift. 
But we have as little faith in any 
maneuver by Humphrey toward 
the peace movement as we have 
in Rockefeller's multi-million dol- 
lar campaign of demagogic adver- 
tising on that and the race issue. 
If Humphrey's past. position on 
Vietnam was mere loyalty to 
Johnson, why did he find it ne- 
cessary almost two months after 
Johnson's withdrawal from 
the race to tell US News & World 
Report (May 27), “If Nixon and 
Humphrey should be the candi- 
dates in the general election. I 
think our views of the war would 
be too far apart’’? 

Johnson has been wooing 
Moscow with the carrot, Nixon 
has hinted he-would use the club. 
That is a difference one would 
h^ve thought Humphrey would 
emphasize. Why, instead, did 
he go out of his way to cuddle 
up to Nixon, as he is getting 
ready now to caddle up to the 
peace forces ? 

Of course we are for gun con- 
trol. We see it as another instance 
of how powerful interest lobbies 
dominate the government and are 
allowed to profit from killing. In 
this the gun lobby is like the 
cigarette lobby, which spreads its 
advertising on TV unhindered 
despite all the findings about lung 
eancer, or like the military-indus- 


trial complex, which  fattens 
on the billions spent for the deve- 
lopment of ever more terrifving 
means of mass production. But 
we see the gun control uproar as 
a way to defleet attention from 
the more fundamental problems 
of the Big Gun lobby. 

Though we have resisted the 
conspiracy theory in the killing 
of John F. Kennedy, we believe 
enough has come to light clearly 
to show a conspiracy in the killing 
of Martin Luther King and very 
possibly of Robert Kennedy. A 
well-heeled crowed of white sup- 
remacists will not be deterred by 
gun control from the murder of 
other black leaders. Kennedy 
was killed by a hand gun but if 
Sirhan had associates they could 
easily have eluded gun contro]. 
The essence is not gun control but 
hate control. This is not an argu- 
ment against gun control; there 
are far too many guns around. 
But gun control will not prevent 
insurrection unless we end the 
frustration in the ghetto and the 
settlement of inter-human dis- 
putes by force, as in the Pales- 
tine conflict which Sirhan reflec- 
ted, and above all in Vietnam. 
If we have no choice in Novem- 
ber but Humphrey or Nixon. - 
especially if Humphrey is accom- 
panied by a Teddy Kennedy 
sellout—then the nihilistic anger 
will deepen. Events everywhere 
have shown that tiny groups of 
revolutionaries can polarize whole 
campuses and countries when a 
malaise of this kind grows. 


McCarthy Way 


Only McCarthy offers a way 
to escape, a way to make demo- 
cratic processes meaningful again, 
a way to preserve peace at home 
by moving swiftly toward it in 
Vietnam. He has grown, his 
campaign has deepened his appeal 
has widened. All of us profes- 
sional dopesters and commenta- 
tors—myself included —have un- 
derestimated him. No man has 
been counted out more often; no 
man has made the polls and the 
political consensus look sillier 
more often. Wethink hehas a 
fighting chance, if we all close 
ranks behind him. 

His speech to the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation in New York 
June 13 was one of his finest. It 
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struck a new note when it said - 


that in Vietnam we must end the 
war “under conditions which do 
justice not only to our honor but 
to the honor of our opponents, 
and most of all to the common 
wish to live and to rebuild.’’ This 
recalls de Gaulle’s call to the 
Algerian rebels for “a peace of 
the brave’’ with honor to both 
sides. He called—as the next 
step—to a liquidation of the cold 
war atmosphere and an arms 
reduction agreement with the 
Soviet Union to lift the menace 
of thermonuclear war. He call- 
ed for an end to the world police- 
man role and to letting American 
policy be made—tail-wag-the-dog 
style—‘by small and often un- 
democratic governments who get 
our support only by their claim 
to be anti-Communist.” 

McCarthy may be our last 
chance for peace. We do not 
know what will happen after the 
election. There are ominous 
signs. There are indications that 


the conviction of Dr Spock and 


three associates is but the begin- 
ning of a whole series of prose- 
cutions intended to break resis- 
tance to war and intimidate the 
peace movement. Why the fur- 
ther prosecutions in the works 
if the Johnson Administration 
really looks toward peace ? They 
serve a political purpose only if 
the war is to escalate again, and 
some way must be found in 
advance to prevent effective pro- 
test. 

There is another factor which 
makes  redoubled efforts for 
McCarthy urgent. There are 
signs that the Johnson Adminis- 
tration at Paris has upped the 
price for a complete cessation 
of the bombing in the North. 
At one time its position was that 
we would only stop the bombing 
if we were sure talks would 
follow. Talks are on now. The 
San Antonio formula and the 
Clifford explanation was that we 
would end the bombing totally if 
we could assume that the enemy 
would not afterward raise the 
level of supplies and reinforce- 
ments into the South. 

But now it seems that Harri- 
manis asking that Hanoi agree 
to shut off aid to the south 
altogether before we will end the 
bombing, This, it appears, is the 
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.fings in Washington. 


real meaning of  Harriman's 


, emphasis on restoring the DMZ 


and enforcing the 1962 Laotian 
agreement. The first would end 
all movement across the zone; the 
second would shut off the so- 
called Ho Chi Minh trail in 
Eastern Laos. 

lhis means that the price is 
still surrender and that we still 
hope toj use the bombing of the 
North to end the war in the 
South. This is beginning to leak 
out of  briefings in Paris (see 
Thomas Fenton's backgrounder 
from Paris in the Perspective sec- 
tion of the Baltimore Sun, Sun- 
day, June 16) and out of brie- 
One such 
was reflected in an unsigned piece 
on the opposite editorial page of 
the Washington Post, June 15, 
‚which said “This double request 
is acknowledged to be perhaps a 
bit more (our italics) than the 
assumption in President John- 
son's San Antonio formula." We 
managed to check this out with 
one official, but only on a not for 
attribution basis. The explana- 
tion given was that in asking a 
shutoff of both the DMZ and the 
Ho Chi Minh trail Harriman was 
only making  ''proposals" for 
reciprocal moves which . would 
lead us to end the bombing, not 
setting “conditions” for doing so! 


Distinction Without Difference 


This seems to us a distinction 
without a difference. It must 
stiffen the other side to arrive in 
Paris and find that we have upped 
our terms—whether as ,"propo- 
sals?” or  *'conditions'—for a 
complete cessation of the bomb- 
ing. This strengthens the evi- 
dence already reported (1) that 
Harriman on the eve of Paris 
showed no readiness for any 
political compromise; and (2) 
that Johnson's real strategy is to 
defuse the peace movement 
during the campaign by the talks 
and the limited cessation. After 
the election, whether the victor be 
Humphrey or Nixon, the essen- 
tial Johnson policy can becon- 
tinued of striving , to restore an 
“independent” South Vietnam 
under our wing. 

We still believe a major factor 
in limiting the bombing was to 
end the extraordinarily high cost, 
in planes and pilots, of the raids 


on heavily defended Hanoi and 
Haiphong. World War II expe- 
rience showed air raids most 
effective not as a terror weapon— 
Mary McCarthy’s magnificent 
series from Hanoi in the New 
York Review of Books | shows 
bombing has only inspired great- 
er resistance—but asa means of 
attacking transportation routes. 
We have increased the number 
and intensity of our air raids but 
limited them to the transporta- 
tion lines of the panhandle. 
"Admiral Cagle's pilots claim,” 
Keyes Beech of the Chicago Daily 
News reported from the nuclear 
powered flagship USS Enterprise 
in the Tonkin Gulf (Washington 
Post, June 15) “that they are 
doing a more effective job of 
disrupting Communist supply 
lines to South Vietnam by con- 
centrating on a smaller target 
area than before President John- 
son imposed the bombing limita- 
tion on; March 31." The Rear 
Admiral himself told Beech, 
“From a purely tactical military 
viewpoint I see no point in re- 
suming the bombing, under the 
same target restrictions.” 

Even Johnson only claims that 
we are destroying 20 percent of 
the shipments, Our guess would 
be that his 20 percent increase in 
costs to the enemy (if Johnson's 
estimate, unlike our other war 
claims, are not exaggerated) is: 
paid for many times over in the 
costs to us of the bombardment. 
Some day the whole truth will be 
known, and we suspect the dis- 
parity in costs will prove to be 
enormous, In the meantime it 
is not cutting down the pace of 
the war in the South nor our. 
casualties. Its only effect is poli- 
tical, to disarm the peace move- 
ment. Peace now depends on 
reawakening the peace movement 
and on the toppling of the Saigon 
regime under Viet Cong attacks. 
It is there that the issue will be 
decided. 
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Central Govt Employees Astir 


CENTRAL Government employees 
are once again preparing for 
a strike. 

Because of their number—25 
lakhs under one employer—and 
the strategic position they occupy 
in the socio-economic life of the 
nation, their action is of great 
significance and no one can ignore 
unrest in the civil services. 

The All-India  Railwaymen 
Federation has already decided 
to organise a 48-hour token 
strike on September 11 and if 
things remain unsettled, a gene- 
ral strike in December this year. 

The All-India Defence Emp- 
loyees Federation has decided to 
organise a token strike on August 
16. They have also decided to 
join a common struggle on 
common demands. 

The Confederation of Central 
Government Employees and 
Workers representing P & T, 
Civil Aviation, Audit, Income 
Tax and CPWD and employees 
of many other Ministries of the 
Government of India has indicat- 
ed that it will organise action if 
the basic issues of minimum wage 
and full neutralisation remain 
unsettled. The National Coun- 
cil will meet in the second 
Week of July. 
` The INTUC has some hold 
among Railway and Defence 
employees. It has not yet indi- 
cated its position. But as things 
stand it will not be able to opt 
out of a struggle if it takes place. 

Thus a major confrontation 
is on the agenda. A situation 
much more serious than that on 
September 11, 1967 will arise. 





The author is the Secretary- 
General, Confederation of 
Central Government Emp- 
loyees and Workers’ Unions, 
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O. P. GUPTA 


During foreign rule, Govern- 
ment servants enjoyed better 
status, security and amenities 
because the British wanted to keep 
them out ofthe natioeal move- 
ment. But during the last 40 
years the workers through many 
struggles have won similar con- 
cessions. In fact, a worker in 
private employment cannot be 
dismissed at the President's plea- 
sure. A Government servant has 
no appeal against such displea- 
sure, Even in respect of wages, 
the employees under Tatas, 
Birlas, etc. or in banks, chemi- 
cals and other industries in the 
private sector or in public sector 
(LIC, Airlines etc.) are much 
better placed. Government ser- 
vants in Railways, Defence, P &T, 
etc. who are not different from 
industrial employees, have been 
denied the benefits of wage 
boards and industrial laws. 

There are two major de- 
mands which have been pending 
settlement for a long time—mini- 
mum wage and full neutralisa- 
tion. 

Other issues such as retire- 
ment and merger of DA with 
pay to enable employees to get 
afair pension are also agitating 
them. 

It was in the background of 
prosperity in the First Five Year 
Plan that the 15th ILC decided 
the guidelines for wage boards, 
in fixing the minimum wage. 
Based ón their recommendation, 
a minimum wage of Rs 12$ 
was justified in 1957. It should 
be equal to Rs 260 today with 
the cost of living index at over 
200. The2nd CPC, instead of 
doing justice, just merged DA 
with pay and added Rs 5 or 
Rs 10 and reshaped the scale. 
The disappointing nature of its 


recommendations resulted in a 
five-day strike in 1960 in which 
5 lakh employees participated. 

Some controversies arose 
about the content of the recom- 
mendations of the 15th ILC, 
especially in respect of the Diet 
formula. After the 1960 strike, 
the 16th ILC had got it studied. 
Accordingly, the lowest wage 
should be Rs 200. 

For various reasons, especially 
because of the Chinese and Pak- 
istani aggression, these demands 
could not be re-opened after the 
1960 strike. With the creation 
ofa Joint Consultation Machi- 
nery—where compulsory arbi- 
tration is provided for the 
National Federation of P&T 
Employees raised the issue in 
January 1967. 

The DA Formula which has 
become almost as permanent as 
wage has agitated the workers 
all these years because, instead 
of becoming an instrument of 
wage protection, it has become 
a mechanism for reducing the 
purchasing power of the worker. 
It has mostly hit middle class 
workers and those with long 
years of service even in Class 
IV 


Thus the standard of living 
has been falling with every incre- 
ase of DA. The Government em- 
ployees are losing in the manner 
shown in table on next page after 
the Gajenderagadkar's award. 

The position of emp'oyees 
who are at the maximum ofthe 
slabs is the worst. 

Today the DA is almost equal 
to pay, but this is not reflected 
in the pension and therefore 
senior officials suffer greatly. 

The proposal of the Govern- 
ment to retire officials after 25 
years service or at the age of 
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at 175 c.o.l. according to 


Gajendra- Full Loss 

gadkar neutral- 

isation 
70 117 122 5 
109 156 190 34 
110 180 192 12 
149 219 261 42 
150 240 262 22 
209 299 366 67 
210 320 367 4I 
399 509 698 89 
400 520 700 180 
449 569 786 217 





50 is not as simple as it looks. 
It will not only help the Govern- 
ment-to get rid of people whom 
it declares unfit or inefficient but 
wil also enable those who have 
built. fruitful contacts with 
capitalists to get out of service. 
But the opposition of the unions 
is not on these grounds, Today 
when due to automation, re- 
trenchment is on the agenda, we 
cannot arm the Government with 
such powers. Moreover, victimi- 
sation of active union workers is 
always apprehended. 

Workers have always stood 
for settlement of issues through 
negotiations but they do not 
hesitate to create sanctions, if 
necessary, for fruitful settlement. 
In Government services, where 
the employer being the State is 
armed with police and  consti- 
tutional powers, the task of 
creating such sanctions is always 
a difficult one. Nevertheless, 
some struggles have taken place. 
The Government has also rea- 
lised that repression is no solu- 
tion. 

The need for a negotiating 
machinery which will reduce the 
authority of the Government to 
act as arbitrator on its own 
actions as employer was recom- 
mended by the First Pay Com- 
mission in 1947. In the 1960 
strike notice, one óf the demands 
was for the creation of such a 
machinery with provision for 
compulsory arbitration. The 
Government continued to deny 
such a machinery till 1966 when 
. finally it agreed to constitute a 
Joint Consultative Machinery— 
JCM—on the Whitley Council 
model. This machinery provides 
facilities for reaching negotiated 
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‘able consideration 


at 245 ¢.0.1, according to 


Gajendra- Dass Full Loss 
gadkar neutral- 
isation 
153 155 164 11 
192 194 257 65 
222 237 259 37 
261 276 350 89 
288 312, 352 64 
347 371 491 144 
347 408 493 119 
563 ` 597 938 375 ^ 
580 616 940 360 
629 665 1063 424 
settlements: If issues relating to 


pay and allowances, working 
hours, leave, etc., remained un- 
settled, they can—if the Unions 
or the Government so desire— 
be referred to arbitration. Non- 
arbitrable matters are to be deci- 
ded by the Minister in consul- 
tation with the Labour Minister. 

Normally after the creation 
of such a machinery there 
should be no cause for labour 
disputes. But the difficulty is 
that the Government does not 
allow the machinery to function 
in the proper spirit. It knows 
that the claims of Government 
servants—arbitrarily rejected all 
these years—will receive favour- 
if they are 
referred to arbitration. When 
most of the wage boards have 
fixed the lowest wage even in 
unremunerative industries at 
Rs. 170 and above, how can the 
Government plead for retention 
ofa minimum wage of Rs 135? 
Moreover, 4% bonus given to 
workers in industries irrespective 
ofloss or profit is an addition to 
their wage. Therefore the Govern- 
ment has systematically tried to 
create hurdles in the way of pro- 
per functioning of the JCM. 
lhey take time to record dis- 
agreements, They delayed the 
appointment of an arbitration 
board and now they want to 
declare that arbitration as such 
is not applicable to some of the 
major demands. Having agreed 
to send unsettled issues to an 
arbitration board, they cannot 
now decide unilaterally whether 
issues are arbitrable or not. 
Therefore, the controversy today 
is not on the merits of the 
demand—i.e., how much wage 





should be paid—but on the ques- 
tion whether the issues are arbi- 
trable or not, i.e., whether they 
will be settled through the JCM 
or workers wil be compelled to 
organise a strike for securing 
their demands. 


Government servants are con- 
scious of lack of public sympathy 
for their economic demands be- 
cause the Government is ina 
position to confuse issues by 
saying that their acceptance will 
result in increase in taxes. AS if 
by raising the profits of capitalists 
whom the Government does not 
want to control, the people's suf- 
ferings do not increase, Similarly, 
the controversy about “wage in- 
crease resulting in price increase” 
is totally untenable since prices 
have mainly increased due to ma- 
nipulation by hoarders. 


No one disputes the difficult 
economic position of the Govern- 
ment, but this does not mean that 
workers should be denied what is 
due to them for all time. When 
Sri Morarji Desai appealed to the 
workers in August 1967 not to 
withdraw arrears of DA with a 
view to helping him cantrol prices, 
the trade union leadership respon- 
ded. Earlier the employees dona- 
ted one day's wage at the time of 
the Chinese aggression when a DA 
revision was overdue. Thus a co- 
operative attitude is not lacking, 
but obviously there is limit to 
patience. Unless: the Government 
proves its intention to control 
prices and : curb. the profits of 
capitalists, Government servants 
cannot be expected to become 
sacrificial goats for its wrong 
policies. . 

Let the need for payment of 
minimum wage create compul- 
sions for the Government to 
change its economic policies. The 
1960 strike compelled the Govern- 
ment to enquire into the distribu- 
tion of wealth. However, nothing 
concrete was done. We expect a 
Similar situation will arise again, 
with better results this time. ` 

At present the strike action 
proposed by the various unions is 
not coordinated. There are forces 
in all organisations which would 
prefer to plough a lone furrow. 
We have reactionary forces which 
have always opposed a joint 
front. The INTUC for political 
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reasons will avoid a joint struggle. 
But there are some “revolution- 
aries" in the Confederation who 
oppose joint front with Railways, 
Defence, etc. The opposition to 
unity is basically meant to avoid 
a struggle and seek unilateral 
settlement, But when a struggle 
becomes ‘unavoidable, unity be- 
comes irresistible. 

The existence of the JCM 
has enabled various organised 


sections to close their ranks and 
take a unified stand. While the 
JCM has failed to function satis- 
factorily. it has brought about 
unity of thinking among the 
different organisations. There- 
fore, in spite of internal differen- 
ces, the leadership of the unions 
cannot avoid taking a unified 
stand in the JCM. The language 
used may be different, tempers 
and expressions may vary but 


a stand on demands is identi- 
cal. 

In the circumstances, a joint 
struggle is inevitable. The Gov- 
ernment may like to refer the 
issues to a commission, but this 
will not solve the problem. The 
only way to avoid agitation is for 
the Government to settle issues 
either through negotiations or by 
reference to the arbitration 
board. 


Bihar: Fall of Paswan Ministry 


GIRISH MISHRA and BRAJ KUMAR PANDEY 


Yd Second United Front Gov- 
ernment in Bihar headed by 
Sri Bhola Paswan went out of 
office only after 96 days. It re- 
signed ofits own accord for the 
Chief Minister preferred princi- 
ples, honesty and devotion of his 
people to the clinging to power 
by surrendering to the feudal 
chief of Ramgarh. He has proved 
himself true to his principles and 
loyal to the people of the State. 
With the decision of the SSP 
to join the Government, there 
was happiness all over the State 
that the Ministry would be stable 
and do some concrete work. Its 
programme inspired new hopes 
because it was much clearer and 
improved upon than the previous 
one. Secondly, the firm hand- 
ling of the affairs of the State by 
the Chief Minister was another 
pointer. He,from the very be- 
ginning, refused to be bullied by 
the Raja of Ramgarh. He did 
not oblige the Raja by allocating 
the portfolio of Mines and Mine- 
rals to him. He made it clear 
that he would not order the with- 
drawal of 281 cases against the 
Raja's firms, nor would he show 
any slackness in looking after the 
public interest by putting up the 
lawyer of Raja's choice incharge 
of the Government side in the 
cases against the Raja's firms. He 
ordered prompt enquiry into 
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police firing at Chiri in the 
Chatanagpur region. Wherever 
there was any trouble he perso- 
nally rushed and handled the 
situation tactfully. Even after 
the threats and pressures from 
the Jan Sangh, he did not allow 
certain items like the land reform 
measures, protection and deve- 
Jopment of the interests of the 
minorities being deleted from the 
programme. 

It is another matter that the 
programme could not be put into 
practice. This was because the 
Paswan Ministry did not have 
sufficient time at its hand. Second- 
ly, some of the constituents of 
the United Front particularly the 
SSP and the Janata Party did not 
behave rationally. It is unfortu- 
nate that the SSP wasted almost 
three months in solving its inter- 
nal problem of the selection of 
its nominees. It failed to take 
stock of the situation of the State 
and foil the game of the Raja 
by earlier joining the Government. 
By the time the SSP announced 
the names of its nomjnees, it was 
too late. The Raja had already 
intensified his pressures. 

After the fall of the Shoshit Dal 
Government, Sri Mahesh Prasad 
Sinha, the leader of the Congress 
legislature Party wanted to form 
a government with the help of 
some of the Bhumihar defectors 


from the Congress, the Shoshit 
Dal and the Raja. He made 
gestures to the Raja. It was un- 
derstood that if Sri Sinha was 
allowed to form the government, 
the Raja would be given the 
Deputy Chief Ministership and 
the desired portfolios. It was 
widely believed that a number of 
defectors from the Congress had 
the blessings and good wishes of 
Sri Sinha. Butthe Central Con- 
gress leadership refused to give 
the green signal to Sri Sinha and 
he had to reconcile himself 
with the Paswan Ministry. 

The Raja continued to threaten 
Sri Paswan and hoped that the 
Chief Minister would yield sooner 
or later. To pressurize further, 
he visited Delhi on the eve of the 
AICC Session and met the Bihar 
Congress leaders. But when Sri 
Paswan did not show any sign of 
yielding, the Raja sent his resig- 
nation on “grounds of health”. 
He charged the Chief Minister 
later that he was not allowed 
access to certain files of his own 
choice and, therefore, could not 
function as a Minister. 

Talks were held and efforts 
made. But the Raja continued 
his game of threatening the exis- 
tence of the Government. The 
Raja could not come out publicly 
because of the opposition from 
his brother and other members of 
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his family.” It seems Dr Basant 
Narayan Singh, the — younger 
brother of the Raja has been 
growing tired of his tactics. 
Though till now he has followed 
the Raja with unflinching loyalty, 
it may not be surprising if at 
some future date, their differences 
become public and they fail to 
agree in their plans of action. 
Further, the Raja was aware 
of the fact that the Congress 
might co-operate with him in the 
toppling business; but he was not 
sure that the Congress would 
form a ministry with him. "There 
were a number of factors for this. 
Firstly, further defection from the 
Congress to the newly-formed 


Loktantrik Dal could not be ` 


ruled out. Secondly, the leader 
of the Rajput faction, Sri Satyen- 
dra Narayan Sinha was agree- 
able to only a limited cooperation 
with the Raja. He was opposed 
tothe formation of a Congress 
government in coalition with the 
Raja for the fear that the leader- 
ship of a Rajput faction might 
pass out of his hands. The Raja 
is a superior Rajput with ample 
resources. It may be recalled 
that Sri Satyendra Narayan Sinha 
had opposed the entry of the 
Raja into the Congress a few 
years ago. 

The Raja showed signs of 
relenting after a few days and it 
seemed the storm had blown 
over; but he put further condi- 
tions: he worked someone else to 
be Chief Minister, in place of Sri 
Paswan. It is said that the Raja 
had Sri Deep Narayan Singh, a 
Cabinet Minister in mind and 
asked for the transfer of certain 
offices. Sri Paswan might have 
yielded but for the pressures of 
the CPI and the other progressive 
parties. The Raja felt insulted 
when the Chief Secretary refused 
to show certain papers and docu- 
ments to him. 

The Raja went on bargaining 
with both the sides. It was said 
that he was to ditch the united 
front in the hour of attack from 
the Congress, that is at the time 
of moving the no confidence 
motion. The motion was to 
come at 4 p.m. Sri Paswan knew 
it and about one and a half hour 
before he resigned and asked for 
the dissolution of the Vidhan 
Sabha. When. the resignation 
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was announced 


- 


in the Vidhan 
Sabha, the Raja who was sitting 
on the Treasury benches was not 
aware of this. He was outwitted 
probably for the first time iņ his 
political life. Sri Paswan exposed 
the game of the Raja. 

The Governor should have 
acceded to the request of Sri 
Paswan but he invited Sri Mahesh 
Prasad Sinha to form the Govern- 
ment. Thoùgh Sri Sinha wanted 
to do so, yet he wanted time to 
consult the Central Congress 
leaders. The Congress Party was 
divided on the question. Sri 
K. B. Sahay wanted that the Raja 
and the Shoshit Dal should form 
a minority government with the 
Congress which was not liked by 
Sri Satyendra Narayan Sinha and 
the others. Sri Satyendra Nara- 
yan Sinha, as we have already 
stated, was scared of the Raja. 

Sri M. P. Sinha failed to per- 
suade the Central leaders not to 
impose the President's Rule. The 
Vidhan Sabha has been dissolved 
and the President's Rule has been 
imposed in Bihar. 


The mid-term election is likely 
to be held in February next. 
Most of the political parties are 
now engaged in preparation for 
the election. 

The Congress Party’s internal 
rifts have been aggravated be- 
cause of the chances of the entry 
of Sri Sahay into the Vidhan 
Sabha. The BPCC has failed to 
elect a new President and when- 
ever the election is held, it - will 
be a hotly contested one, because 
the President will have a major 
say in the distribution of tickets. 

It is thus clear that although 
the machinations of a section of 
Congressmen emboldened the 
Raja of Ramgarh, he could not 
dictate to his terms to the United 
Front Ministry led by Sri Bhola 
Paswan. In the coming mid-term 
election, the Raja of Ramgarh 
ceases to be a liability on the 
side of the United Front. If any- 
thing, his links with some sections 
of the Congress have once again 
been exposed. Such a develop- 
ment augurs well for the politics 
of Bihar. 
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OR over a month now the 

Ramakrishnapuram heyna has 
been at large, and all attempts to 
stalk him down have failed. 
Chief Executive Councillor Vijay 
Kumar Malhotra of the Delhi 
Metropolitan Council blamed it 
squarely on the Home Ministry 
which has steadily refused to let 
the Jan Sangh-run Metropolitan 
Council have police powers. He 
maintained that the City's crime 
increase was due to this intran- 
sigence. ‘Look,’ he told a 
morning durbar off the record, 
‘does anyone think the heyna is 
going to have the last laugh? Or 
Chavan for that matter? The 
last laugh will be ours.’ 

It wasn’t clear if he had 
meant the Metropolitan Council 
or the Jan Sangh. The Delhi 
Pradesh Congress Committee 
was quick enough to retort: its 
President asserted that the heyna 
was not alaw and order pro- 
blem. Nor were the Meerut 
riots for that matter; the Jan 
Sangh had better take a saner 
look atthings. But the DPCC 
would not be behind anybody 
else in demanding a total ban on 
the slaughter of the cow and its 
progeny, which was all that the 
Jan Sangh and the Puri Sankara- 
charyya had demanded. But the 
Congress would go a step further: 
it would demand a ban on the 
slaughter, murder, mayhem or 
molestation of not only the cow 
and her progeny, but her cousins, 
in-aws, dependents and friends 
—on secular, socialistic grounds. 
It will also demand protection 
against  Hazari-type enquiries 
against the cow or politically 
motivated demands for the 
declaration of the cow’s assets to 
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the last laugh 


the DMS. Against the backdrop 
of all this, the PCC Chief re- 
minded sombrely that the Rama- 
krishnapuram heyna was lifting 
cattle, who were the progeny of 
the cow. 


This, the Chief Executive 
Councillor felt, was much too 
below the belt. He threatened to 
revive the Kutch satyagraha in 
Remakrishnapuram. The SSP 
announced its readiness to join 
in. Congress sources scoffed at 
the projected agitation, and said 
that Ramakrishnapuram was a 
residantial colony of government 
employees and not a disputed 
territory. This was challenged by 
the Jan Sangh loner M.L. Sondhi, 
who announced that he and a 
dozen Tibetan lamas would un- 
dertake a silent prayer-demons- 
tration in front of the Chinese 
Embassy to win for the Tibetan 
people the freedom of transmi- 
gration. 


The CPI while condemning the 
set-up in Tibet, registered its 
simultaneous disapproval of what 
Sondhi was trying to do. Trans- 
migration of souls was no way of 
combating the heyna in Rama- 
krishnapuram, nor was it neces- 
sary to involve oneself in inter- 
national polemics for the purpose. 
Moreover, only international mo- 
nopoly and the  CIA's many 
foundations stood to benefit by 
transmigration; it was altogether 
at variance with international 
legality. Left Congress sources 
took the opportunity of launch- 
ing a fresh, and more bitter than 
earlier, attack on Communists in 
non-Congress coalitions, and to 
call for a more stringent imple- 
mentation of the Hyderabad reso- 


lution on secularism and toppling. 

Commenting on all this, the 
famous economic columnist and 
financial witch Moving Claw 
wrote in his column, ‘All this has 
arisen out of the heyna. It is 
indeed strange that political par- 
ties should so strive to put the 
people on the wrong scent, on a 
variety of wrong scents. The pro- 
blem here is one of stark ineffr 
ciency: the police in the public 
sector have prevented entrepre- 
neurial individual hunters from 
shooting the beast. The Govern- 
ment should liberalise its gun 
licence and ammunition permit 
policy, and make if generally posi- 
sible for the people to pusrue the 
hyena and a free way of life like 
they do in Los Angeles The SSP 
mustimmediately be de-nationa- 
lised and Dr Hazari drafted for 
the job which International Com- 
munism prevented Professor 
Thacker from accepting. And if 
the nation’s police 1s handed over 
to the proprietors of this journal, 
even if parts are imported and 
assembled instead of having the 
thing manufactured outright here, 
our proprietors will make a hand- 
some profit on each assembled 
policeman. This will undo the 
damage done by the Shaktiman 
trucks of old, and encourage 
capital formation. 

Patil, and according to some 
sources the Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter, were not  unenthusiastic 
about the proposal Chandra 
Sekhar thereupon quoted from 
Karl Marx at great length, then 
went on to quote from Groucho 
Marx and Boris Karloff. Another 
old Young Turk, who had earlier 
threatened to expose all the secrets 
of Moving Claw’s proprietors de- 
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LS 
inanded the immediate toppling of 
all non-Congress governments left 
in the country, and expressed his 
desire to join any progressive fra- 
ternal delegation to North Viet 
Nam, provided de delegation spent 
four months each in Tashkent 
and Sochi. 

The most personal reaction to 
the heyna came from the Capi- 
tal’s association of accredited 
Udyog Bhavan touts. ‘The works 
Ministry has behaved scandalous- 
ly’, said a spokesman of the asso- 
ciation. ‘While it refused to in- 
crease the housing quota for ac- 





credited Udyog Bhavan touts, 
and even refused to set apart a 
mere dozen suites in the UCN- 
TAD flats on Curzon Road, it 
has made an out-of-turn allot- 
ment to the hyena in Rama- 
krishnapuram. The hyena is not 
accredited, it is a mere free 
lancer. Thisis not the way to 
help create a free press. 

Political teactions were pro- 
liferating in his manner, when 
the Prime Ministe decided to 
administer her healing touch. She 
paid a state visit to Ramakrishna- 
puram, and found the residents 


surprisingly united against the 
heyna and against drivers of 
DTU-operated private buses. 
‘Never since the Chinese with- 
drew,’ said she, ‘have I seen such 
an expression of national integra- 
tion. I am convinced more 
than ever that we can manage 
without the Chinese.’ 

‘A corny nation,’ said the 
hyena, lifting the fourth child off 
a planned family. After he had 
made a meal of the child, he sat 
down to have the last laugh. 


Charvaka 


FRENCH CP AND MOHIT SEN 


RI Mohit Sen’s article“ France; 
Old and New Myths" (Main- 
stream,) June 29, 1968 is nothing 
but an exercise in phrase-monger- 
ing intermixed with,  invective 
and abuse. 
' All those who view the recent 
events in France differently from 
Sri Sen, and particularly those 
who are critical of the role of the 
leadership of the French Com- 
munist Party, are either the 
‘frustrated intellectuals” or “an- 
erchists, Trotskyite and Maoist 
scribes.” And just because Sri 
Sen has proclaimed them as such, 
they have to be vanquished as 
Lenin vanquished the Narodniks 
and Stalin vanquished the anar- 
chism of Trotskyites. 

Sri Sen’s first grouse against 
the “anarchists’’and‘‘Trotskyites’’ 
is that they are trying “to ob- 
scure the role of the working 
class, and above all, the role of 
its vanguard—the Communist 
Party of France.” 

Firstly, no one can deny the 
role that the working class can 
play in a revolulionary situation 
of the type that existed in France 
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during the hectic days of student 
strikes and demonstrations. "This 
is particularly so in an advanced 
industrial country. But from 
this one cannot automatically 
infer (take the case of the Ameri- 
can working class) as Sri Sen 
seems to do, that the French 
workers led by their ‘‘vanguard’’ 
party did actually play this role— 
a role that some bad people are 
trying to obscure. Secondly, one 
cannot accept the proposition 
that Communist parties, since 
they are Communists Parties, 
automatically become the van- 
guard of revolutionary move- 
ments. Communist parties have 
to function as the vanguard to 
earn that epithet. They cannot 
be the vanguard merely by defini- 
tion. 

From all available news and 
indications it is clear that the 
French Communist Party did not 
play the ‘vanguard’ role in the 
recent happenings in France. 
Sri Sen does not accept the ver- 
sions and opinions of such sources 
as the “London Economist, the 
inveterate searcher for anti-soviet 


‘Communism’, K.S. Karol of 
New Statesman or the frustrated 
intellectuals clustering round the 
Calcutta Frontier". Let it be so, 
I quote below the version and the 
implied opinion of Delhi Patriot 
which wrotein its issue of May 
31, 1968: 

“The second most miserable 
man in France today after Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle should be 
the  Secretary-General of the 
French Communist Party Mr 
Waldech-Rochet. The Presi- 
dent's present problem is only to 
make up his mind whether he 
will stay in office or quit. Mr 
Rochet 1s facing a worse dilemma. 
He has to decide whether his 
party will lead a social revo- 
lution in whosesuccess it has no 
faith or alienate a whole genera- 
tion of French youth by trying to 
converta political upheaval into 
a routine economic struggle for 
higher wages and shorter hours 
of work. Ths zigzag course 
that the Communist Party of 
France has followed during the 
past few weeks would suggest 
that Mr Rochet and his collea- 
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gues have already opted for the 
latter alternative. When the stu- 
dent trouble broke out at Nan- 
terre, they (French Communist 
Party leaders) denounced Mr 
Cohn-Bendit and his young 
colleagues as irresponsible extre- 
' mists. Yet a few days later the 
Communist led trade unions had 
come outin support of the stu- 
dents. Similarly, Mr Waldech 
Rochet and his friends might 
probably have accepted the Gov- 
ernment’s offer of a 10 percent 
rise in workers’ wages and some 
vague educational reforms and 


called off the whole movement . 


on that basis. But the workers 
rejected the Government’s terms 
and the Communist leaders also 
had to ask the people to keep on 
fighting till the Government 
yielded further.” 

The above quote from Patriot 
(I hope Sri Sen will not dub 
Patriot as an anarchist or Trot- 
skykite paper) clearly indicates 
the role played .by the so-called 
vanguard—the French Commu- 
nist Party—in the French up- 
heaval. Noone can blame the 
French working class with its re- 
volutionary traditions; the blame 
is squarely on the leadership of 
Communist Party which has led 
the French working class down 
the path of responsibility in the 
trade union movement, down 
the path of economism which 
always leads to the dead-end of 
ideological and political bankrupt- 
cy. When the students were 
fighting at the barricades and 
millions of workers were on 
.Strike, occupying the factories, 
the Communist leaders of the 
C.G.T. were haggling over a 10 
percent or more increase in wages 
and an hour less of work in the 
factories. And as Patriot points 
out, left to themselves the Com- 
mnnist leaders would have ac- 
cepted the wage increase offered 
by the Government and  with- 
drawn the strike, but the workers 
rejected the offer. The ‘vanguard’ 
acted as the rearguard. Sri Sen 
explodes no myths, ashe claims, 
_butis merely trying to reinforce 
“an old myth that the Communist 
Parties have a monopoly of the 
revolution, that they are the na- 
tural vanguard, that they alone 
determine the time, place and 
hour of revolution. 
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Sri Sen then conjures up a 
whole series of events to prove 
that (a) the French working class 
led by the French Communist 
Party played the leading role in 
the French upheavals; and (b) 
that “the students were agitating 
around immediate and quite 
modest demands for changes in 
the educational system.” Accord- 
ing to him “they (the students) 
were not revolutionary. Nor 
were their methods particularly 
revolutionary”. Let me quote 
Link of Delhi,which describes 
therole of the French C.P as 
well as that of the students. [t 
says: “At the end of March 22 
to be precise, there was a 
Vietnam demonstration at the 
annexe of the University of 
Paris at Nanterre in the suburbs. 
Following some incidents dis- 
ciplinary action was taken 
against some students. This led to 
more trouble. Solidarity demons- 
tration began immedlately...... "' 

The March 22 movement 
failed to receive the supporters 
of the Communist Party. They 
opposed it. The supporters of 
the students' March 22 movement 
were called “Les Chinois,” anar- 
chists the Trotskyites. Link 
writes: “ It is worth recording 
that it was the Communist mayor 
of Nanterre who in the first 
instance sought police interven- 
tion to restore peace; that the 
Communist student organisation 
—and the Communist Press— 
had been accusing the March 22 
group of adventurist tactics". 

And with regard to Sri Sen's 
claim that the  Freuch C.P. 
brought the workers into action 
and into the occupation of facto- 
ries and plants, Link gives the 
following. report ''...... The 
occupation of plants was largely 
local action by the workers. 
There was no call for a general 
strike by the trade union 
federations until May 21, and 
while the largest federation, the 
Communist—led C.G.T., warned 
party militants against allowing 
extremist students to lead them 
into provocative, action, the 
Federation of the Left led by 
Mitterand called for Government 
resignation". 


Neither the C. G. T. nor 
the leaders of the French 
Communist Party swung the 


workers into action as 
claimed by Sri Sen. They had 
to trail behind the workers, and 
to save their own skin gave the 
call for a strike which had 
already become an accomplished 
fact on the initiative of militant 
trade union workers. No won- 
der the French C.P. was con- 
demning the actions of students 
and workers as “provocations of 
the extremists.” The revolu- 
tionary ‘vanguard’ of Sri Sen 
was as much afraid of the re- 
volution as the French bour- 
geoisie. 

In the situation a good sec- 
tion of militant workers looked 
elsewhere for leadership. This 
was a logical consequence of the 
role played by the French Com- 
munist leadership. According to 
Sri Sen this is “utternonsense’’. 
Only anarchists and Trotskyites 
say this. According to him, if 
the workers were asking for an 
alternative leadership and felt 
betrayed by the C.P,, why did 
they not make a bonfire of 
Le  Humanite or smash the 
offices of the French. Communist 
Party. And since they did not do 
so, it follows ipso facto that they 
continue to support the leader- 
ship of the French Communist 
Party led by Waldech-Rochet. 

The other halfof Sri Sen'y 
article is a tirade against anar- 
chists, and Trotskyites. Critics of 
the Freuch Communist Party are 
anarchists. “Anarchism appeals 
to the petty bourgeoisie students 
and the inexperienced youth", 

_ Then he goes on to display 
his knowledge of history. He 


talks of Marx's fignt against 
Bakunin, of what Lenin said 
when his anarchist brother 


Alexander was hanged by the 
Czar, of how the great Stalin 
fought against the anarchism of 
Trotsky, etc. And hairing these 
vanquished all critics of the 
French Communist Party, Sri 


. Sen slides into an euphoric mood 


and does a bit of pipe-dreaming. 
He sees the vision of “a world 
bringing morrows of song”, he 
hears the tread of the iron 
battalions of the proletariat 
(incidentally, Sri Sen likes this 
expression very much; he used 
itin exactly the same way in 
his last article attacking Regis 
Debray in Mainstream); he sees 
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K arl-Marx walking the streets of 
Paris, hand in hand with 
Waldech-Rochet. 

Sri Sen has all freedom to 
indulge in  pipe-dreaming—a 


most harmless occupation. 


But invectives and  bombasts 
are no substitutes for argument. 


Delhi Lajpat Rai 


LESSONS FROM FRANCE 


| have read with interest Sri 
Mohit Sen's article, “France : 
Old and New Myths" (Main- 
stream, June 22, 1968). 

Ido not belong to Sri Sen's 
party, CPI. Because, my attach- 
ment so long has been to CPI-M. 
Therefore it is expected that we 
may not see eye to eye with 
each other on any evaluation of 
the recent upheaval in France. 
I do not agree with Sri Sen that 
the CP of France was correct all 
along the line. For instance, the 
French Communist leadership at 
the beginning did not grasp the 
explosive nature of the situation 
touched off by the first round of 
student-police clash in Paris. It 
was only when the wave touched 
the workers in the Renault fac- 
tory that the Communist leader- 
ship promptly woke up. This 
. itself proved (a) that the French 
Communist influence on the stu- 
dents is negligible ; and (b) that 
the French Communists react 
immediately on any issue that 
touches the working class. 

From this point onward the 
tussle came out sharp andclear 
between the Communists and the 
Anarchists. The anarchists in 
this case comprised the old Trot- 
skyites, the pro-Mao fringe in the 
French Left, the admirers of The 
Guevara and other impetuous 
idealists who confuse militancy 
with revolutionary action. In 
this tug-of-war between Com- 
munists and the anarchist front, 
I have no doubt that Sri Mohit 
Sen is right when he says: Anar- 
chism appeals to the petty- 
bourgeois students" and the 
inexperienced youth. It feeds 
upon their healthy anger, sense 
of adventure and desire to 
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change things overnight. And 
let it be said, it mirrors also the 
lack of stamina, of aim and the 
fear of organisation which also 
characterise the student and the 
inexperienced youth." (Here one 
has to distinguish between 
stamina and spirit of abandon. 
Stamina implies tenacity of 
purpose, and its lack does not 
necessarily mean cowardice.) 

The assessment of the situa- 
tion on the part of the youth 
leadership was that the State 
power could be seized by the 
type of actions that they had 
lauched spontaneously, without 
any organization. If we study 
the French disturbances dispas- 
sionately, we find that the state 
machinery of coercion was used 
much less than what we see it 
being used often in this country, 
say, against the recent West 
Bengal popular upsurge against 
P. C. Chosh’s puppet Ministry. 
By the time the French army 
was alerted, the youth agitation 
fizzled out, and on the very 
marrow of de Gaulle’s ban on 
seven extremist organisation, the 
youth leadership formally with- 
drew their campaign. Had it 
been a really revolutionary move- 
ment, a Government ban could 
not possibly have suppressed it 
so easily. This is borne out by 
our own experience in this 
country. 

More serious is the totally 
wrong perspective of the youth 
leadership. It talked of revo- 
lution, depending entirely on 
spontaneity. The French election 
results have clearly shown that 
the over whelming majority of the 
French people were not prepared 
for the revolutionary overthrow 


of de Gaulle. By their adventurist 
antics, the extremist leadership 
only played into the hands of 
reactionaries, who by raising the 
cry of defence of the Republic 
against Red menace could confuse : 
and hoodwink the people. 

This has always been the fate 
of extremist adventurism. Ona 
small scale we could see the 
same thing from our own experi- 
ence. The  Naxalbari  ultra- 
revolutionaries had no organi- 
sation worth the name. But by 
their heroics, they only added 
grist to the reactionaries' mill; 
the Naxalbari episode provided 
an excellent diversionary move 
for the reactionaries to undermine 
the United Front Government 
in West Bengal. In France, the 
youth heroes’ revolutionary 
stunts only provided a handle to 
de Gaulle to attack the Left and’ 
romp home to victory with a 
much bigger majority. Objec- 
tively the Cohn-Bendit outfit has 
strengthened de Gaulle's posi- 
tion; and it is objectivity, and 
not high-strung phrase-monger- 
ing, that serious revolutionaries 
have to bother about. 

A new phrase has been 
brought into vogue during this 
episode. Wefind some of the 
supra-revolutionary whisky- 
sodden intellectuals branding the 
Communist Party as being part 
of the Establishment: this one 
could hear not only in Paris and 
Prague but even in Calcutta. This 
reminds one of Kropotkiu’s 
anarchist outburst against 
Marxist concept of dictatorship 
of the proletariat: "the idea of 
dictatorship is nothing more nor 
less than the pernicious product 
of governmental fetishism.’’ It 
was against this non-class theory 
Stalin carried on a withering 
ideological campaign. A revo- 
lutionary should be intelligent 
enough to distinguish between 
the Establishment of vested 
interests and the Establishment 
of revolutionary leadership. 
(Many of us in CPI-M have 
expressed our dissatisfaction with 
the present Soviet leadership for 
not coming out in a massive way 
in support of revolutionary 
movements in different parts of 
the world; but that does not 
mean that Moscow has become 
an Establishment of reactionary 
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movements in different parts 
of the world: but that does 


not mean that Moscow 
has become an Establish- 
ment of reactionary vested 


interests, as Peking Radio tries 
to propagate. In fact, our 
complaint with Mosscow is that 
it must come out more and more 
as the General Staff of the world 
revolution, and not that it has 
struck a deal with U.S. imperial- 


ism to rule the world.) 

The French upheaval was no 
doubt picturesque and meteoric, 
but it lacked the sustenance ofa 
revolutionary movement: neither 
the objective reality nor its 
Qrganisational position warranted 
that its objective should be 
pitched higher than winning of 


immediate demands of students - 


and workers. Anger by itself is 
not an index of revolutionary 


stamina. Trying to tell this home 
truth, the French Communists 
had to face the slander of being 
tailist, and in the final analysis, 
it is they who will have to bear 
the brunt of the De Gaullist 





though stified, has voiced concern 
at the continuation of Badaber 
base, and has demanded that the 
ten-year agreement for it due 
to expire this year, must not be 
renewed, Also some press re- 
ports in USA have almost given 
the impression that the base 
agreement would not be renewed 
for another ten years. 

It is true that Pakistan with 

her present anxiety to develop 
better relations with China and 
the Soviet Union, would like to 
be saved from the embarrassment 
of having to host Gary Power’s 
colleagues and friends, but Bada- 
ber is too valuable for the Penta- 
gon to be lost so easily. 
' With the approach of the 
time for renewal of the Badaber 
base agreement, a noticeable 
change in the US policy towards 
arms supply to Pakistan is evi- 
dent. Last September onward, 
Washington for sometime could 
not make up its mind about sup- 
plying tanks to Pakistan via 
Belgium and Italy. The Pakis- 
tan demand was stalled for the 
time being, on grounds of 
“technical” difficulties. 

Significantly, such ''technical'' 
difficulties were overcome on the 
eve of the negotiations for the 
renewal of the agreement for 
Badaber. A third-party transac- 
tion is understood to have been 
finalised for Pakistan getting 200 
US M7 tanks at a moderate 
price from Belgium. Another 
100 of such tanks are due to come 
to Pakistan from Italy. There 
are also reports that West Ger- 
many is also ready to sell NATO 
tanks to Pakistan. Despite all 
the propaganda smoke-screen 
by pro-US circles, ng responsible 
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NEW FOCUS ON ASIA 
(Continued from Page 8) 


elements in Washington would 
rule out that the US authorities 
may have themselves managed to 
arrange to route such military 
assistance for Pakistan. 


Pak Ambassador’s List 


In fact, in the middle of May, 
Pakistan Ambassador in USA 
met an important US State 
Department official and handed 
over a list of weapons which 
Rawalpindi would like to get 
from. USA. The list is believed 
toinclude many  highly-sophis- 
ticated arms; nevertheless, the 
Pakistan Ambassador was 
assured that his request would 
be considered with utmost 
understanding. 

Naturally, such understanding 
would demand quid pro quo 
bargaining for the continuation 
of the Badaber base. What has 
surprised many in Washington is 
that the Government of India has 
lodged no protest worth the 
name, to warn the US authori- 
ties that the continuation of the 
Badaber base itself is regarded by 
India as an unfriendly act 
against her, since its intelligence 
activities directly affect India’s 
sovereignty and integrity. 

With the shrinking in Ameri- 
can prestige over Vietnam and 
the widening Indo-US differences 
over the Israeli aggression in 
West Asia, the US authorities 
naturally feel that they have 
almost lost the initiative in the 
Indian political scene—the 
initiative which two years ago 
had enabled them to force 
devaluation of the rupee and 
considerable inroad into this 
country's economic policy in 
such vital sectors as food and 


offensive. The French episode 
has much to teach the Indian 
Lefi, with its own quota of 
anarchist adventurists. ` 

Caleutta D. Gupta 
fertilizer. Today the scene has 


very considerably shifted: the 
Soviet initiative in coming to the 
aid of recession-hit industries in 
India, opens up, according to 
US calculations, rather disturb- 
ing prospects for both the Wall 
Street and the White House. The 


campaign against the Soviet 
offer to purchase Indian 
wagons—launched by that 


dedicated Washingtonian, Sri 
S. K. Patil—is not to be regarded 
as a normal anti-Communist 
exercise. It has ominous nuances 
which are often kept away from 
public view. 


USAID Move 


During the recent aid-India 
consortium meeting, reports 
were leaked out that the US 
frowned upon India selling to 
the Communist bloc goods which 
were manufactured with com- 
ponents supplied from the West. 
What has however not yet been 
publicised is that the USAID 
authorities recently have heen 
objecting to India buy- 
ing sophisticated weapons from 
the Soviet Union. The objection 
is believed to have been raised 
on the strength of the Syming- 
ton-Conti Amendment. The 
objective is to debar dollar aid on 
the excuse that India is 
buying defence equipments from 
the Communist countries, The 
USAID authorities are obviously 
tryingthe usual blackmail that 
India's closer ties with Moscow 
would offend the US Congress 
and thereby the prospect of 
aid would be blighted. 


June 26, 1968 
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RIGHT APPROACH, 


WRONG METHOD 


Hindustan Ke Musalman Kya Kare by Zafar Imam (Published in 
New Delhi, 1968, by Musalmanon Ka Socialist Centre) 


THE Muslim in India lives in 

doldrums. In most cases he 
belongs to the lowest rung of the 
social ladder. His sense of inse- 
curity, however, leads him to 
withdraw himself into a closed 
world, jealously guarded by an 
opportunist leadership which 
offers him nothing but religious 
orthodoxy and an obscurantist 
social system. Politically, he is a 
suspect and he views with grow- 
ing concern the gradual ascen- 
dancy of certain political forces 
inthe country which demand 


either his extinction or his 
expulsion from India. Under 
these circumstances what 


should the Muslims do? This is 
a fairly loaded question and Dr 
Zafar Imam in this Urdu pamph- 
let, has indulged in some plain 
talking and some loud thinking. 
According to Imam the problems 
that the Muslims are faced with 
arise out of the insularity of this 
community from the main- 
stream of the national life. 
He spares no one—the Muslim 
leadership, for its class collabo- 
rationist policy, its oppor- 
tunist line and its profession of 
obscurantist ideas; the Hindu 
leadership for its apathy, in- 
difference and lack of vision; and 
the . Hindu communal forces for 
their self-righteous bigotry. He 
does not plead for a second- 


` system of the Muslims. 


grade citizenship for the Muslims’ 
He does not compromise with 
obscurantism. He calls for sub- 
stantial reforms in the social 
Imam 
does not quote scriptures to prove 
his point. On the contrary, his 
appeal is essentially empirical. 

The primary concern of Imam 
is the problem of insecurity. He 
has rightly exploded the widely 
accepted myth of the spontaneity 
of communal violence of the re- 
cent days. He is equally justified 
in emphasising the - organised na- 
ture of communal riots. On the 
basis of Imam's experience in 
Indian politics and the attitudes of 
the different political parties to- 
wards the question of Muslims' 
interests, Imam concludes that the 
parties on the Left are essentially 
‘non-communal’, and that of all 
the parties on the Left, the two 
Communist Parties are *most se- 
cular’. Hence a recommendation 
for the Muslims to support and 
align themselves with the Com- 
munist Parties. 

But is it all that simple? The 
confusion lies in treating the 
word *Muslim' as a blanket term. 
Any organised efforts to dis- 
seminate socialist ethos and Mar- 


xist world-view among the mas- 


ses of the Muslims ought to aim 
at disinfecting them from the op- 
portunistic and conservative 


leadership, and this would cer- 
tainly involve a programme chal- 
lenging the social, economic and 
ideological basis of Muslim ortho- 
doxy and insularity. It has to be 
a class call. The Muslim may be 
drawn towards a socialist pro- 
gramme not because they belong 
to a minority community, 
not because the Commu- 
nists have opted for a ‘less’ 
communal and ‘more’ secular 
postures than say, Swatantra 
Party; but because the bulk of 
the Muslim population in India 
belongs to the working class and - 
its allies and that class-conscious- 
ness is the sürest means to neu- 
tralise the disruptive pulls of 
various vertical loyalties. 


Dr Imam’s pamphlet is not 
tuned to this approach. 
Hence, despite all the practical 
air about it, the pamphlet con- 
tains a collection of pious con- 
clusions charged with sincere but 
essentially untutored emotions. 
In fact, despite the ‘‘revolutio- 
nary" recommendations Imam 
has not been able to rise above 
the essential liberal trappings and 
his pamphlet gives no indications 
as to his affiliation to Marxian 
analysis. This is most remark- 
able. One wondersif hisis the 
dilemma of a high-powered ma- 
chine designed to move in 
circles. ` 

And, yet it is heartening to 
note that an initiative has been 
taken by a group of young 
'Muslims' along relatively pro- 
gressive lines. As a pressure 
group this ‘socialist’ forum may 
do yeoman’s service to the cause 
of Left movement in the country. 
It should not, however, aspire to 
emerge as a movement itself. 


S.C, 





CAN A COUNTRY HAVE MORE THAN ONE COMMUNIST PARTY?—II 


These “revolutionaries and true Communists” 
therefore, first repudiate the CPSU, as having be- 
come the betrayer of world revolution, the restorer 
of capitalism in the Soviet Union. Then they repu- 
diate the unanimously agreed programme adopted in 
the Moscow Conference in 1960, and subscribe to 
the new Peking General Line of 1964 and then pro- 


(Continued from Page 12) 


by the splitters. 


ceed to split the Communist Parties which do not 
.agree to it. Thatis called truly following in the 
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footsteps of Lenin and Marxism-Leninism. 

We will come to the ideological differences con- 
tained in the above argument later on. 
present, once again, we shall limit ourselves to the 
organisational analogy and the reference to Lenin 
So let us see the facts of the situ- 
ation at that time. 


Just at 


(To be Continued Next Week) 
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e known to have close links 
































it: from Ius up to its socia- 
: iges to the people. His 
le 'adical elements in the organisation 
even as that of Sri. S. K. Patil, Sri 
ya Ghosh. and. other “bosses” is 
While the public will not feel t "ai surprised at 
is intemperate attack on Sri K. D. Malaviya, Sri 
handra Shekhar and other Left-leaning persons in 
e Congress, the central leadership of the party as 
llas the rank and file must seriously ponder over 
he fact that a so-called State leader of the party 
-has*had the temerity to ask the believers in socialism 
to quitand to describe the AICC's Ten-Point prog- 
‘Tamme as so much “tall talk.” They should earnest- 
y consider whether thé Congress is to continue to 
be a plaything in the hands of confessed reactiona- 
Ties’ of the type of Sri. Gupta or an “instrument for 
the advancement of the people's interests. 
. Congressmen should in fact make up their minds 
whether it is the radical elements that should quit 
he party, or those avowedly or otherwise the 
gents of Big Business and other vested interests. If 
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Z Cheerath 


lI sources of finance and sien theo of he kind 


the central level. also. 










y v it a genuine ^ par | 4 
“easy. Those Congressmen in ith 


must be måde t to ‘understand that Eey have t 
in it. So long as the Congress maintains its double- 
faced character, mouthing progressive slogans on 
the one hand. and tying ifself to the apron- -strings of 
vested interests and their brazen agents on the other, . 
the kind of situation that has developed in UP is 
bound to continue and worsen. : 
There are many outside the Congress who believe 
with ample justification, that the radical elements 
in the party are fighting a losing battle against the 
entrenched bosses whose record of corruption and . . 
whose links with the private sector and the rural — 
rich are notorious. But it has to be- recognised that — 
if these radical elements have not given up the ... 
struggle, it is because they continue to possessa  - 
burning faith which induces the hope that the . 
Congress can somehow be brought back. to the 
path chalked out for it by Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Sri Gupta’s inability. to secure support for his 
move to expel Sri Malaviya can well be taken by the 
radical section as indication that their faith i is not 
entirely misplaced. But the fact remains that it 
the bosses who, by virtue of their conne 
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_ The Congress ee | largely lost its ethos and — 
its identity. with the poor ü masses of India, the task 
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MOSCOW-NEW DELHI-RAWALPINDI 


country aide the Pak 
ary build-up asa matter of 
concern for -India 
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Soviet: ape. The 
on did figure. in subsequent 
soviet summit meetings of 
je next two. years. The Soviet 
ers took the stand that (a) no 
arms had so far. been given ' to 
Pakistan; (b) that they would 
keep New Delhi informed of any 
new policy decision on this point; 
and (c) that. nothing would be 
done by. Moscow towards. Pakis- 
tan at the cost of India. 

- "When Air Marshal Noor Khan 
-visited Moscow last year, the pres- 
sing demand for arms was some- 
how warded off by the Soviet 
offer of non-lethal. material such 
as trucks and helicopters. 

| Three 1 months ago after Mr 
| -osygin s. flying . visit on 

"way back from Rawalpindi, 
w Delhi , did - “notice. that 
O anxious 
F cs Pakistan’ S 
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miri in Pavol of Pakistan Soo 00 INN 
Then came Mr Khrush ov (m ote 
historic Srinagar declaration in — 
1955 about the finality of Kash- — 
Side by. 
t side, Pakistan's membership - of 
the US military alliances was an _ 
openly provocative action | which 


ent ger s first visit. v 
i early in 1965, a per- 


queries | 
iet ae aL the cost. of 


pressures. 








mit's accession to India. 


culminated in 1960 in -Gary 


Powers’ 


by Soviet missiles: that was 
the highwater mark of Pak- 
Soviet animosity. 

Soon after came the Soviet 
stand in favour of India against 
the Chinese attack—which 
belied the calculations. of even 
hard-boiled Soviet — baiters— 
followed by the massive Soviet 
military aid to India since 1964. 

All these had created in New 
Delhi an almost unreal smugness 


that the Soviet. friendship could. 


be taken for granted. Even 
during the hey days of pro- 
American euphoria under the 
Asoka Mehta-Subramaniam dis- 
pensation when the rupee was 
devalued at the behest of the 
World Bank two years ago, there 
was no lack of accommodation 
on the part of Moscow in provid- 


ing economic or military assis- 
tance. > 


Obviously 


spy plane taking off 
from Peshawar and brought down 


arsenal, Pakistan did not have. to 


advantages that. 
opened up for Rawalp; | 
i political: t than. milit 


Indo-Soviet rela- 










wrong to. o. « verke 
rence, between t 






with: her arms- "sid 
Pakistan's entry into US milita 
alliances turned her into an Amer 
can arms depot; and for all that. 















spend anything. The free sup- 
ply of arms in such abundant . 
quantity by itself whetted Pakis. . ^. 
tan's military appetite. In con- 
trast, the present Soviet decision... 
only provides Pakistan: with the = 
opportunity to buy arm: an Op- 
portunity which - obviously SII 
limited by her ecc. to pur- 
chase. If the US military. alliance | 
dumped. an enormous. supply 

of arms within the very gates of 
Pakistan, the Jatest Kremlin de- 
cision only entitles Pakistan to 

enter the Soviet arms market and 

not to get hold of a big chunk of 

it free of cost. With all the . 

it may ha 
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tansaction bebe 
eountries--has 


at the moment. 


from the summer of last year when — th 

the forthright Indian stand against - 

. Israeli aggression marked the dE n up. 

 sertion of New Delhi’s foreign li 
policy untrammelled by Western — 

| The depth of Indo- . 

is- Soviet understanding was. dee PT 

i, . monstrated at the time. of Mr trast betwe 

2  Kosygin's visit this year .w 

= s with the: id Delh 
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i ^ Rve y years - our major 
E defence. . supplies. has 


COW'S withdrawal of 


he ban on sale of arms to Pakis- 
1 s not in any way mark. a 
shift in its policy of defence assis- 
tance to this country was high- 


` lighted last Saturday, when along - 
- with the oral message from Mr 


Kosygin arrived the Soviet Prime 
Minister's signed letter to Smt 
= (Gandhi assuring her: that all the 
requirements requested for the 


s |, next two years by India would. be 


. duly met by the Soviet Union. 


d ia a opinion ds arce 


to understand the- cal- . Pa 


e culations on which 
- Soviet ‘policy towards Y 


dream: of US hee 
h o miiary. alliances 


lomatic. 


| nce containment and 
tablished close relations with 


| Should. in the present 
ew be: regarded - both as 


5 lly-p d.i Boios. ur a 
th : Soviet Union, the China - 
"d 


Moscow as its implacable nce. 
The urgency of forcing a political 


opening into Pakistan was. evi- 
dent in Moscow. | 

The Indo-Pak conflict of 1965 
saw striking Soviet initiative in an 
area which the West had so long 
tried to keep as its own diploma- 
tic preserve. Mr Kosygin's. dip- 
triumph at Tashkent 
brought the need -of cultivating 
Pakistan on the Soviet agenda. 
And from then on the main stum- 
bling for Soviet overtures to 
Rawalpindi was the incessant 
complaint that while Moscow 
went on arming India, it placed 
a ban on Pakistan buying Soviet 
arms. To buttress its own claim, 
Rawalpindi. was not slow to com- 


-plain that it was the Soviet arms 


which was used on à large scale 
by. India. 
n in 


| serat -Bad ber. n ar 
.Pe hawar "may had be 


dn. her conti with. 
19 It «this 


erates to: NER. Pa p 
Secondly, the Chi se 

already made considera | 
y into i 


is has alwavs pro- 
vided an excellent - en E t. 
all internal : unrest. So, the: 
ment runs, it will be idle to ex 
Rawalpindi - responding - to 


ti is iu a case a | Pu E 
of assessment of the same ee 


validity of its own. 
ever WE be the final J 
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tions, one is tempted to say 
that more than the danger on the 
defence front, concern is felt in 
the Capital over the impaet of the 
Soviet decision on the political 
front inside the country. 

A significant feature ofthe 
current reactions is that the 
Defence authorities are much 
less perturbed than perhaps the 
political wing of the Government 
The sang froid which is noticed 
in both the Defence Minister and 
the Defence Secretary may be 
due to the fact that they know 
more than anybody else the 
enormous quantum of Soviet 
military aid to this country— 
and that this cannot be materially 
offset by a small quantity of 
Soviet arms reaching Pakistan. 
It is pointed out, for instance, 
that both India and Pakistan 
have purchased the aircraft 
Mirage, but nobody can blame 
the French authorities for having 
heightened the danger of war. 

There is also a belief in these 
quarters that Moscow is interested 
in keeping up the stability of 
this sub-continent, and so, the 
Soviet policy would strive its 
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atmost to see that ther 
disturbance of the prevailin 
equilibrium through any military 
adventurism. 

This objectivity is conspi- 
cuously absent in a large section 
of political opinion in the Capita]. 
Leaving aside the professional anti- 
Soviet elements like Sri Masani 
or Sri Balraj Madhok, one finds a 
lot of excitement among the 
Prime Minister's critics inside 
the Congress Parliamentary Party 
itself. The occasion is likely to 
be exploited by them to “prove” 
that her foreign policy has been 
based on the illusion of senti- 
mental Soviet support for good. 
Factional knives are being shar- 
pened for the purpose and one 
would not be surprised if a big 
move is made to discredit Smt 
Indira Gandhi’s present standing 
by a section of her own partymen 
on the eve ofthe monsoon ses- 
sion of Parliament. The US. 
lobby is also naturally expected 
to take advantage of the situa- 
tion; this will be fully known 
when the Katzenbach mission 
arrives in New Delhi later in the 
month. 

At the same time, one comes 
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posed by this new development. 
A school of thought has been 
slowly growing in the Foreign 
Office which is keen on making 
determined efforts for a detente 
with Peking asa counterblast 
to Pakistan. It is likely that 
this school may gain ground in 
the coming weeks. There is also 
aline of thinking that favours 
more diversification in arms pur- 
chase, and it is likely that this 
trend will be strengthened in the 
coming period. A new sense of 
realism thus seems to be slowly 
coming over our approach to 
Defence and Foreign Policy. 

All this however depends on 
amore informed and objective 
approach to the complex pro- 
blems facing this nation in the 
world. For a correct way for- 
ward, we cannot afford to stick 
to old digits of understanding. 
The fast-changing reality of to- 
day can be grasped not by pas- 
sionate outbursts but by a 
severely objective approach to 
frlends and adversaries alike. 


July 9 N. C. 
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Dine last year's communal 
disturbances in some parts 
of the country, particularly Bihar, 
the Communist Party of India 
and its spokesmen did not hesi- 
tate to charge the Jana Sangh 
and the RSS with responsibility 
for them. At the recent meeting 
of the National Integration 
Council in Srinagar, CPI’s 
Bhupesh Gupta frankly named 
-the Sangh and the RSS in 
connection with communal 
propaganda and activity; he was 
the only one, apart from Smt 
Subhadra Joshi of the Congress, 
to do so, the other participants 
at the meeting having been 
reluctant to offend the represen- 
tative of the Jana Sangh who 
was present. 

In the coalitions in which it 
participated along with the 
Sangh, the CPI invariably found 
itself placed in an embarrassing 
position, the notable example 
being UP where the Sangh, 
occupying a dominant position 
in the coalition, made use of 
office to strengthen the hold of 
communal elements in the 
administrative apparatus. Al- 
though the Sangh was not very 
strong in the Bihar coalition, it 
succeeded in creating endless 
problems for the CPI’s secular 
conscience. Often enough the 
CPI found itself unable to fight 
communalism as effectively. as 
it should have because of 
association with the Sangh in 
such coalitions or because of 
alliance with it in the Opposition. 
There has indeed been some 
evidence of serious rethinking of 
the attitude to the Sangh on 
the part of the leadership of the 


CPI. 
background, CPI 


: In this 
General Secretary Rajeswara 
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CPI and Jana Sangh 


C. N. CHITTA RANJAN ` 


Rao’s statement last week that 
his party is being ‘‘forced to 
unite" with for Jana Sangh in 
coalition governments by the SSP 
and other Leftist parties makes 
rather strange reading. The 
truth is that in the period before 
the Fourth General Election, 
when the ''anti-Congress'' senti- 
ment was at fever pitch, the CPI 
did not think it wise to be left 
out of the Fronts formed on 
that basis, and accepted alliance 
with the Jana Sangh and other 
such organisations as a necessary 
evil for the purpose of ending 
the Congress monopoly of power. 
At that time the CPI preferred 
discretion to valour, and consi- 
dered such alliance a tactical 
necessity. The wisdom of such 
alliance with reactionary parties 
may indeed be questioned, but 
to do so now will not only be 
considered unfair but will be 
dismissed as a futile exercise in 
retrospective speculation. 

But Sri Rajeswara  Rao's 
thesis can surely be examined in 
the context of the events of the 
sixteen months since the General 
Election. The very first question 
that has to be answered is 
whether alliance with reactionary 
parties, particularly the Jana 
Sangh, has helped to strengthen 
the Left anywhere in the country. 
The record shows that it is not 
so; on the other hand, wherever 
the Leftist parties have sought 
to impart respectability to 
communal and reactionary 
parties by alliances with them, 
it is these latter parties that have 
gained in strength. The Jana 
Sangh because of the alliances 
has gained more seats than it 
would otherwise have, while the 
Leftist parties have not improved 
their position very much. 


So far as sharing of power 
is concerned, UP has shown that 
once the Sangh gains a sizeable 
number of seats and is in a 
position to have leverage in the 
Government, it will use the power 
so secured for partisan ends 
and to the detriment of the 
collective strength of the 
coalition in which it is a partner. 
In Bihar it was demonstrated 
that the Sangh is capable of 
causing acute embarrassment to 
its secular partners by its conduct 
outside the Government. 

It is not only in relation to 
minority communities that the 
Sangh has created problems for 
its partners of the Left; being a 
party of certain specific vested 
interests, the Sangh has always 
tried to prevent the introduction 
of progressive measures. We 
have seen this happen even in 
Punjab, not to speak of the 
States in which it was one of 
the strongest elements in the 
coalition. There can be no 
doubt that the Sangh’s attitude 
and activities were among the 
major reasons for the weakening 
of the United Fronts in at least 
some of the States. 

It may be true that the SSP 
leadership prefers hobnobbing 
with the Sangh and even adopt- 
ing some of its narrow slogans 
in the belief that by so doing 
the hold of the Sangh can be 
weakened. It may be that the 
SSP and some others insist on 
alliance with the Sangh in view 
of their continuing but untenable 
adherence to the ‘“‘anti-Congress’’ 
stance. But to say that because 
of all this the CPI feels “forced” 
to tie itself to the Jana Sangh is 
to admit that the CPI does not 
feel strong enough to stand up 
resolutely for the basic principles 
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on which its ideology is based. 
The concept of a national 
democracy surely does not mean 
alliance with reactionaries who 
are bent upon undermining the 
very concept of a socialist state? 

The Jana Sangh has not made 
asecret of its aims, and so no 
one can claim to have been kept 
in ignorance of its real objectives. 
Even after the Srinagar ~meeting 
its organs have carried material 
calculated to spread disaffection 
between religious communities in 
the country. Its spokesmen have 
made it plain enough that in their 
view non-Hindus are second-class 
citizens who «ust satisfy the 
Hindu cammunalists of their 
"loyalty". The Jana Sangh’s 
“guru” has come out with a call 
for “polarisation” of forces in 
. the country: his call is clearly 
one for communal and other 
vested interests joining hands 
against the forces of socialism 
and secularism, and it isequally 
clearly meant as a directive to 
the Jana Sangh on the line it 
should pursue in future. 


What Is The Compulsion? 


In these circumstances, what 
should be the attitude of the 
CPI? Sri Rajeswara Rao has 
said that the inclusion or non- 
inclusion of the Jana Sangh in 
United Fronts “does not depend 
on us," Thereis no doubt that 
in regard to the formation of 
United Fronts a certain measure 
of flexibility is necessary in the 
present context. But what is the 
extent to which one will bend 
over backwards to achieve a so- 
called United Front ? And what 
will such a Front be united on ? 
If itis granted that the CPI is 
not anxious to occupy the seats 
of power at all costs without 
even being sure of being able to 
do ‘something positive in the 
public interest, it becomes diffi- 
cult to understand why the CPI 
leadership should feel “forced” 
to accept the Jana Sangh as-a 
partner in such Fronts. The only 
compelling factor for acceptance 
of alliances in a situation such 
as ours today can be that such 
alliances can clearly lead to unit- 
ed and effective functioning as a 
team on the basis of a common 
understanding of the socio-econo- 
mic needs of the masses. On this 
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score there is nothing in common 
between the CPI and the Sangh. 
What then is the compulsion ? 
And why the feeling of helpless- 
ness which Sri Rajeswara Rao 
pleads ? 


The suspicion is inescapable 
that the CPI leaders, or at any 
rate some of them, are afraid to 
face the prospect of being “left 
out." The question they have 
to consider seriously now is 


whether it is necessary to be “in” 


at any price. Experience has 
shown that being “in” does not 
mean much so long as the Left is 
not able to use power to further 
the cause of the common people. 
If the Leftist parties can work 
out a formula by which they can 
act unitedly on specific popular 
demands, not being in the seats 
of power cannot weaken them; 
on the other hand, the building 
up of a united mass movement 
on a national scale for the achieve- 
ment of popular demands may 
conceivably strengthen them. 
Office today is not an end in it- 
self; if it cannot serve as a means 
-to the ends the CPI and other 
Leftist parties have in view, it is 
certainly not worth achieving. 
If office is to be considered the 
objective, alliance with the Devil 
himself maybe pardonable. But 
itis not easy to believe that the 
CPI leaders look at things from 
this angle. 


No Truck With Reactionaries 


In a reference to Bihar, Sri 
Rao has said that the Jana Sangh 
came into the last United Front 
Government in that State be- 
cause of the SSP's insistence, and 
he has justified the CPI's accep- 
tance of this position by saying 
that “some such aberrations” are 
bound to come up in the task of 
uniting democratic forces, It is 
a rather facile explanation. In 
any case, one would think that 
each party would decide the 
question of alliances on the basis 
ofits own principles and beliefs 
and not because of “insistence” 
by someone else. 


For the future, Sri Rao has 
clarified that while „making ‘‘ad- 
justments"' with parties like the 
Jana Sangh, the criterion should 
be whether by such tactics the 
unity of the Left forces can be 


furthered. iThis observation 
appears to imply that Sri Rao 
has not learnt anything from 
experience. He should at least 
remember UP where it was not 
the Sangh which felt muzzled in 
the coalition government but only 
the Left forces. In Bihar, too, 
Sri Rao cannot claim on the basis 
of facts that the ‘“‘tactics‘’ of 
including the Sangh in the UF 
has furthered Left unity. What 
has happened is just the reverse. 
Sri Rao claims that in Bihar the 
CPI has been able to expose the 
Sangh's links with landlords and 
blackmarketeers. Having so 
exposed the Sangh, why does 
Sri Rao feel unable to say cate- 
gorically and without qualifica- 
tions that his party will have no 
truck with the communal, reac- 
tionary organisation in any cir- 
cumstances ? 

While the CPI need not accept 
the extremist Naxalbari thesis of 
rejecting parliamentary demo- 
cracy, it need not also goto the 
other extreme of secking some- 
how to get into Ministries. The 
CPI's task in Parliament and the 
Legislatures is important no 
doubt, but its work outside 
parliamentary institutions is even 
more important. This is true of 
every Leftist party in the country 
today. Preoccupation with forg- 
ing alliances for the sole purpose 
of defeating the Congress and 
installing United Frontsin office 
has in recent times prevented the 
Leftist parties from concentrat- 
ing on the vital task of mobi- 
lising the masses in order to 
create a revolutionary atmosphere 
in the country and bring about a 
situation in which radical socio- 
economic changes will become 
inevitable. To the extent these 
tasks have been neglected the 
Leftist parties have grown weaker 
even in the last 16 months. 

Sri Rao should also consider 
the fact that where principles 
considered basic were involved, 
the CPI was not afraid to facea 
splitin its own ranks. Why then 
should it now feel afraid of 
refusing to have anything to do 
with communal and reactionary 
parties which are avowedly 
against the very policies and pro- 
grammes for which the -CPI 
stands? Sri Rao and other 
leaders of the CPI should serious- 
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ly consider . whether efforts to- 
wards genuine Leftist unity on the 
basis of principles is not prefer- 


able to opportunistic alliances in - 


the misleading name of United 
Fronts, which have proved to be 
instruments for weakening the 
Leftist forces and dividing them 
further. 

It may also be worthwhile to 
remember that there wasa time 
when members of minority com- 
munities looked hopefully to- 
wards the CPI and some of the 
other Leftist parties in the belief 
that these would uphold secular, 
democratic values at all costs. 
This faith among the forward- 
looking sections of the minority 
communities has been rudely 
shaken by Leftist alliances directly 
with the Jana Sangh and indirectly 
with the RSS. This is not the 
only loss; failure to place econo- 
mic aims at the forefront has 


brought about a loss of faith 
among large numbers of secular 
and forward-looking elements in 
the majority community also. 

The drift of the Left parties, 
including the CPI, in the last year 
and more has led to frustration 
among those who had hoped 
that the Fourth Election would 
pave the way for the emergence 
of a strong united front of Leftist 
forces all over the country. Sri 
Rajeswara Rao would do well to 
realize that the CPI is on trial 
now: itisno use pleading that 
some other groups are “forcing” 
itto tie itself to the apron- 
strings of communal and reac- 
tionary parties. Itis legitimate- 
ly expected that the CPI with its 
background and its ideals will 
give a positive lead in the oppo- 
site direction. 

What is “forcing’’ the CPI 
to accept alliance with the Jana 


Sangh is not pressure from the 
SSP and other Left parties, but 
its own inability to make up its 
mind firmly on the basis of its 
opposition to forces that seek to 
divide the common people and 
divert attention constantly from 
the mobilisation of the masses 
for a united attack on vested 
interests and privilege of ali 
kinds. 

The need today is for a 
united front on the basis of 
common understanding of the 
radical social and economic 
changes the coungry needs if it 
is to get out of the grip of eco- 
mic, communal, caste and other 
vested interests. It is on these 
lines that Sri Rajeswara Rao and 
his . olleagues have to think; they 
should not feel obliged to justify 
costly mistakes by means of 
explanations of questionable 
validity. 


Whither Nagaland ?—VII 


GNC we started this series on 
Nagaland, there has been a 
fierce gun-duel between the rebel 
Nagas and the Indian security 
forces. It took place near 
Kohima on June 7 last. In inten- 
sity and in the number of casual- 
ties on any one day, this battle 
has no precedent and it is quite 
likely that actual figures of the 
killed and injured on both sides 
have been suppressed. 

Whatever that may be, we 
should try to understand the 
political significance of this 
incident, in the light of the ana- 
lysis of the present situation in 
Nagaland givenin the preceding 
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This is the concluding in- 
stalment of the report, whose 
previous instalments appeared 
in Mainstream, June 1, 8, 15, 
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instalment of this report. We 
have shown that the Naga pro- 
blem is not one of law and order 
and hence it cannot be solved 
by military or police action. This 
growing problem has to be dealt 
with and solved on the social, 
economic, political and psycho- 
logical plane. 

If the June 7 incident signifies 
a deliberate step or an initiative 
on the part of the rebels, it should 
be taken as indicative of their 
intention to end the ceasefire and 
start the hostilities afresh. But 
calm and dispassionate study of 
the subsequent developments 
would show that such fears are 
unfounded. I¢is not that their 
preparations have been com- 
pleted, their alliance with China 
has been strengthened and there- 
fore they are now “on to action”. 

Rather it seems that the 


security forces had definite in- 
formation and they took this 
action in the hope that bya 
surprise raid on a big rebel hide- 
out they could capture the re- 
bels who had come back from 
China along with the Chinese 
arms. One of the terms 
of the ceasefire agreement 
is that the rebels shall not smug- 
gle in arms, not only from China 
but from any country. Its coun- 
terpart term restricts the Indian 
army from making raids on the 
rebel camps. 

How then are the security 
forces to make sure that the 
rebels are not importing arms 
from abroad violating the cease- 
fire agreement? In pursuance of 
their policy of blackmailing by 
arms and a possible armed sci- 
zure of power, rumours have 
been spread by the rebels them- 
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selves that large quantities of 
arms and ammunition have been 
and are still being imported from 
China and Pakistan. In the 
circumstances it is not possible 
for the security forces merely to 
keep guessing about the strength 
of the rebels and of the arms in 
their possession. The June 7 
raid, therefore, may have been 
dictated by the compelling needs 
ofsuch a probing, mixed with 
apprehension. 

Conclusive evidence of the 
rebels' collusion with China is 
reported to have been found 
after the raid. The capture of 
Chinese arms, however, does not 
prove that these have been 
brought directly from China by 
the Nagas who have come back. 
It is equally likely that these were 
smuggled long ago through Pakis- 
tan: in fact these days arms bear- 
ing the markings of any country 
can find their way to any other 
country. Itis from the evidence 
ofthe diaries and photographs 
seized that one has to come to a 
conclusion about the extent of 
the active alliance forged between 
the Chinese and the rebel Nagas. 


Resolve of Abiding Ceasefire 


The hideout in question, where 
long-range mortars and machine- 
guns were found, was located in 
a six-thousand-foot hill just a 
mile away from the headquarters 
ofthe Indian army and about 
six miles from Kohima. [n recent 
history the Vietnam war has 
shown the effectiveness of cease- 
less mortar fire—directed from 
hideouts—in destroying enemy 
positions, towns and ports. It 
would not be wrong to say that 
mortar is the main weapon of the 
Viet Cong and the North Viet- 
namese. It has eclipsed all other 
weapons in the Vietnam war. 

If it is assumed that the rebels 
had set up their hideout so near 
to the Indian armg headquarters 
in order, first, to destroy it bya 
mortar attack and then seize 
Kohima by a coup de main, the 
security forces can certainly 
justify the demolition of the 
rebel den. We who are outside 
and at a distance cannot pass an 
opinion supporting or discount- 
ing such a possibility. Only the 
rebels can say whether they had 
such a motive, and who knows 
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what isin their mind? In any 
event, they are not going to tell 
us. Ratherthey have been al- 
ways trying to keep us guessing 
to beon tenterhooks. In plain 
language, the rebels cannot accuse 
the Indian army of violatiom of 
the ceasefire agreement, if, in the 
face of their provocations — 
threats, blackmailing tactics and 
surreptitious movements—the 
security forces had to go into 
action to smash their base. 

As it transpired, it was not a 
declaration of war, but just an 
incident in an episode. Both 
sides—rebel and official—are rei- 
terating their resolve of strictly 
abiding by the ceasefire terms. 
The Peace Observers’ Team is 
also bending its energies toward 
the same end. A fresh initiative 
for holding an all-parties Naga 
Convention has come from the 
Naga Church Council. In short 
the recent clash of arms did not 
end in either party giving up the 
path of negotiations; rather both 
sides seem to have realized 
that there is no alternative 
to negotiations. The gun duel 
could not break the political 
stalemate, it only underlined the 
need for quickening the political 
process. 

The possible political steps 
that can and should have been 
taken have already been discus- 
sed in the previous instalments of 
this report. The recent incident, 
instead of proving our analysis 
to be wrong, has further streng- 
thened the arguments we have 
developed. This clash cannot be a 
desirable thing even for the pro- 
Chinese rebels (assuming that a 
group, fully committed to the 
Chinese, bas already come into 
being). The correct strategy of 
guerilla war should be to escalate 
the conflict. 


Legacy of Communalism 


To us, the danger of this grad- 
ual widening of the area of armed 
conflict in Mizo Hills, Manipur 
and Tripura is more serious and 
significant than the latest clash in 
Nagaland. The extremist  ele- 
ments may take advantage of the 
deadlock reached ‘over the hill 
tribes’ (Khasi, Garo, etc) demand 
and the mounting tension caused 
by the resistance of the Assamese. 


If they do and succeed in starting 


a running battle, the whole of 
North-East India may become the 
arena ofa Chinse-type protrac- 
ted revolution. Statesmanship 
demands that the flames of rebel- 
lion be fought and subdued poli- 
tically. 

It is not enough to reiterate 
the pledge to observe the ceasefire 
terms. The problem will not be 
solved if the exchange of fire 
stops in Nagaland. Nothing can 
be more self-deceptive than a 
smug complacency on the part of 
the politicians that there is no 
hurry, that things will be drifting 
as they are now, that the Nagas 
will get tired is the long run and 
give it up. The more the politi- 
cal process is quickened, the less 
there will be the room for use of 
arms. Conversely, the more the 
political solution is delayed on 
some pretext or other, the grea- 
ter willbe the danger of armed 
clashes and conspiracies spread- 
ing to all corners of North-East 
India. 


Common Responsibility 


The responsibility lies not 
only with the Government or the 
ruling party. It is a common 
responsibility of all the political 
parties. Sofar,ithas been the 
headache of the ruling party 
(Congress) and the high officials. 
At its recent National Executive 
meeting at Gauhati, the Jana 
Sangh decided to have a finger in 
Naga pie and openly advocated 
a “hawkish” policy. The party's 
stand—to treat the problem of 
North-East India as one whole 
and to pursue a single bold policy 
to arrive at single all-embracing 
solution—looks plausible enough 
at the first sight. 

The political outlook of the 
Jana Sangh is Hindu imperialist 
—to transfer the legacy of Mus- 
lim and British imperialism to 
Hindu imperialism. To the 
Sanghites, the unity and integrity 
of India lies in the concentration 
ofpower at the Centre. They 
look upon the demand for grea- 
ter autonomy for the State or 
that of the hill tribes for separate 
autonomous units as secessionist. 
Communalism, linguism, regional 
nationalism, etc., of various types 
have weakened Indian unity and 
therefore a **bold policy’’is need- 
ed—such a nation is gripping the 
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politically ^ immature masses, 
especially the caste Hindus. 
The recent clash in Nagaland 


. is likely to tempt such people to 


turn away from the right path 
and take a wrong decision which 
will be suicidal. Out of anger 
and injured pride, the Indian 
people may take the same path 
that the extremists among the re- 
bels have taken, just as they seek 
an answer to Muslim communalism 
in Hindu communalism. They 
will fail to see that there isa rift 
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in the rebel side, that ‘“General’’ 
Kaito has started ‘‘arresting’’ the 
pro-Chinese rebels, that the ex- 
“Prime Minister” Kughato 
Sukhei has thrown a political 
challenge to these elements. 

* If the Indian people overlook 
all these factors and become a 
prey to the Sanghite Hindu (Caste 
Hindu) imperialist propaganda, 
Indian unity may be broken to 
bits. 

If the Jana Sangh alone were 
the purveyor of such ideas one 


could afford to ignore them, but 
the fact is that in many parties 
there are covert supporters of 
a hawkish policy. To wean away 
the Nagas from the path of rebel- 
lion, we have first to purify our 
own minds and attitudes. By 
rediscovering the assimilating 
principle of India—for whicli the 
poet called her Bharat-tirtha—can 
we show the Naga path to be a 
path that leads them astray. 


(Concluded) 


Billions for Missiles and Pennies for Poverty 


T? day the poor were driven out 
of Resurrection City was the 
day the Senate voted to approve 


.an anti-missile system. Monday 


June 24 deserves to go down 
in history forits smybolic signi- 
ficance. Congress turned a flinty 
banker's face to the poor but 
took the first step toward the 
deployment of an ABM  (anti- 
ballistic missile) network which 
could cost more than their most 
utopian demands. The first ins- 
tallment for Sentinel, the “thin” 
billion. The total 
cost of the big ohe the military- 
industrial complex wants can 
easily run to $50 billion. Even 
that is only the beginning. For 
the ABM will set off a new spiral 
in the arms race, as each side 
builds more missiles to overwhelm 
the other’s anti-missiles, and then 
more anti-missiles to counter the 
new missiles. “And at the end 
of it all," as Nelson of Wisconsin 
told the Senate that day, the US 
and the Soviet Union “will be 
right back where we started, 
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except out of pocket $50 to $100 
billion.” 


No Police Barred Them 


While the Chief lobbyist of the 
poor, the Rev Ralph David 
Abernathy went to jail, the lobby- 
ists of the military-industrial 
complex celebrated their biggest 
victory. The ABM will prove to 


be our most wasteful handout.’ 


But the lobbyists. who sold this 
bill of goods did not have to live 
in shanties or confront police lines 
on their way to the Capitol. The 
clients of the welfare state ought 
to get acquainted with the 
clients of the warfare state. The 
decision to go ahead with the 
ABM, Congressional Quarterly 
said ina special study May 24 
of the Military-Industrial Com- 
plex, will benefit more than 
15,000 companies including such 
major defense contractors as 
General Electric, General Dyna- 
mics and Thiokol Chemical. One 
brokerage firm told its customers 
last summer that the day Con- 
gress approved the ABM was 
“the day they will shake the 


money tree for electronic com- ' 


panies.” In the last quarter of 
1967, after Johnson overruled 


McNamara and approved the 
Sentinel, 75 mutual investment 
funds “sold $90 million in other 
stock holdings (the CQ report 
says) and invested the proceeds 
in electronics.” 

The ABM is the latest break- 
through in the arms race and it is 
time to recognize the arms race 
for what it is —the socialism of 
the rich. Itis the welfare system 
which supports some of our rich- 
est corporations. The physicist 
Ralph Lapp, who did so much to 
arouse the country to the fallout 
danger in the campaign against 
nuclear testing, has provided the 
best overall view of what the 
ABM and the arms race really 
mean in his new book, “The 
Weapons Culture." The spokes- 
men for the poor should use it 
as ammunition, Dr Lapp observ- 
ed that the so-called free enter- 
prise system “has been distorted 
into a kind of ‘defense socialism’, 
in which the welfare of the coun- 
try is permanently tied to the 
continued growth of military 
technology and the continued 
stockpiling of military hardware.” 
Dr Lapp estimates that since 
World War II the US has spent 
about one trillion dollars—1,000 
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billions or’ 1,000,000 millions—on 
armament ! The programme has 
fallen like manna on the country 
club set and—with the related 
space programme—created a whole 
new generation of millionaires. 
We could have cleaned up every 
slum and solved every racial and 
social problem with a fraction of 
the money, thought and energy 
which went into military hard- 
ware, most of it already junked 
as obsolete. 


As Soon As Solidarity Day Was 
Over 


Solidarity Day brought a 
vast throng to Washington and 
half a dozen Establishment pho- 
nies hastened to address it from 
the Lincoln Memorial. But no 
occasional upsurge of benevolent 
feeling, much less spurious ora- 
torical generalities about poverty, 
are going to change the alloca- 
tion of resources between those 
who grow rich on weaponry and 
those who decay on welfare. The 
swiftliquidation of Resurrection 
City once'the visitors had depar- 
‘ted was the reflection of a more 
permanent solidarity among 
those who fatten on the waste of 
national income. Those poor 
shanties the police destroyed were 
the first signs, we hope, of a 
widening and continued struggle 
against the inhumanity and the 
irrationality of our spending 
policy. During the House de- 
bate June 26 which ended with 
sharp cuts in the welfare budget, 
a typical Iowa Republican oppo- 
nent ofthe poverty programme 
said the country did not have 
"money to throw  away...... on 
this type of luxury" while a 
tightwad on the Democratic side 
(Flood of Pennsyvlania) cried, 
“What do you want? Diamonds? 
What are you going to use for 
money? Cigar store coupons?" 
But when it comes to the war 
machine and the space program- 
me the billions flow freely. 

Mrs Green of Oregon pro- 
. tested that this same Congress 
had voted 84 billion for the space 
programme. “That means," she 
said, ‘‘we are willing to spend 
more dollars for outer space 
than we are willing. to 
spend in total amount of tax dol- 
lars for the education of 50 
million boys and girls in our 
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elementary and secondary 
schools.” But education, unlike 
the race for the moon, does not 
rain dollars on Houston, Texas. 
“It makes me heart-sick," Mrs. 
Green cried, 'to see my nation 
spending in one day in Vietnam 
more than the total amount of 
increase I am requesting that 
affects 2 million teachers and the 
quality of education for 50 mil- 
lion boys and girls." It is not 
only the blacks nor only the poor 
who suffer from the huge alloca- 
tions to. the war and space 
machines. It is the quality of 
American life. Urban blight 
and pollution could be ended 
permanently for what that war 
in Vietnam has cost us. Aber- 
nathy’s little army has been fight- 
ing a battle for all of us. 


Resurrection City is supposed 
to have been a mess. I found it 
inspiring. It reminded me of. the 
Jewish displaced persons’ camps 
I visited in Germany after the 
war. There was the same squalor 
and the same bad smells, but also 
the same hope and the same 
will to rebuild from the ashes of 
adversity. To organize the hope- 
less, to give them fresh spirit, to 
set them marching was truly resur- 
rection. If much went wrong, that 
was to be expected; what miracu- 
lous was that so much could be 
accomplished with thé supposed 


23 skinny mules that finally made 
itto Washington. The first edi- 
tion of the Washington Daily 
News June 28 carried across its 
front page a picture ofa mule in 
clover with a caption saying that 
the mules had been moved to 
pasture land in Columbia, Mary- 
land, "where the meadows go 
for $8000 an acre and their next- 
door neighbors are $15,000 show 
horses and $ 20,000  stallions. 
“They ‘re going to be treated better 
than any mules in the history of 
muledom,' one bountiful lady 
says." What of the poor hungry 


: human mules who balked at their 


heavy burdens ? 


When the Vietnamese war 
causes inflation, -the poor bear 
the burden in the shape of higher 
living costs; they eat less. When 
higher taxes are imposed and the 
budget cut to save the dollar 
from inflation, the poor pay 
again in the shape of fewer jobs 
and reduced welfare. And now 
that there is hope the Vietnam 
war may be ending and more 
funds available to help them, the 
Under Secretary ofthe Treasury. 
tells a Town Hall audience in Los 
Angeles June 25 that he doubts 
the end of the war will bring. 
any sizeable reduction in the 
military budget. Mr Barr esti- 
mated that “a cessation of hosti- 
lities would result in great pres- 


dreg of our society. Disorganization sure to rebuild stock in military 


is hardly a novelty in Washington; 
you can find it everywhere from 
Capitol Hill to the Pentagon. The 
striking thing about Resurrection 
‘City is that there wasso much 
genuine non-racialism. The orga- 
nizers have been given very little 


. credit for bridging a gap everyone 


deplores. The Rev. Ralph David 


Abernathy is not the first man of . 


God to be ridiculed and jailed. 
The wry. humor of the-poor he 
led-was summed up for me by 
that touching sign on one of the 
mule wagons. “Don’t Laugh 
Folks," it said, "Jesus Was A 
Poor Man." It would be tragic 
if their voices were so easily 
smothered. 


Mules More Precious Than Men 


The skewed vision which 
afflicts the respectable in our so- 
ciety was beautifully summed up 
in the outburst of concern for the 





supplies and 
more acceptable level." He in- 
forms us that “We have been 
fighting this war on a very, very 
lean (only $80 billion !) budget." 
How dare the poor be so obstre- 
perous when the Pentagon is so 
hungry ? 
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Can A Country Have More Than 
One Communist Party?—Ill 
S. A. DANGE 


VII 
3 The question before us is—when Lenin saw 
that the leadership of Second International had 
turned revisionist, that it'had deserted Marxism and 
allowed its constituent parties to support their own 


bourgeoisie in the imperialist war and thatit had . 


thus failed to influence its own unanimous  resolu- 
tions, what steps did he take? 

Lenin first of all called upon the leaders of the 
International to carry out the resolutions already 
adopted and to ask all the parties to remain loyal 
to them. 

But the International had no binding discipline 
inside its organisation. There*was no such thing as 
democratic centralism either in the internal structure 
of the affiliated parties or in the International as a 
whole. Moreover the International had no func- 
tioning or directing centre as such, not even of the 
type which Marx provided in the days of the First 
International, when the development of Socialist 
Parties on a large scale had not yet taken place. 

31. The nextstep was to gather together those 
parties or elements, who wanted to act according to 
the unanimous resolutions of the International and 
save the International from being totally engulfed 
by revisionism, and thus clear the path for a socia- 
list revolution. The values of proletarian interna- 
tionalism and the class-struggle had to be saved 
from being destroyed by the opportunism of the 
leadership. 

` As a result, many parties in the neutral countries 
held canferences and asked the International Socia- 
list Bureau, that is the Central leadership of the 
International, to call a conference to decide the 
issue. But Chairman Vandervelde refused to do so 
and pleaded difficulties of functioning under war 
conditions as an excuse. 

32. Then the opponents of the war and those 
who wanted to remain faithful to the resolutions of 
the International convened their conferences in 
Zimmerwald in September 1915, in which the 
initiative was taken by the Italian Socialist Party. , 
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The first instalment of this thesis was published 
in Mainstream, June 1, and the second one in the 
issue of July 6, 1968. These two instalments 
covered the first six sections of the thesis. 
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The Zimmerwald Conference was attended by 
delegates of parties from seven countries, including 
all the three sections in the Russian Party that is 
the Bolsheviks, Mensheviks and Socialist Revolu- 
tionaries. Minority opposition groups from Ger- 
many, France and Holland were also present. 

A permanent “International Commission” was 
formed which held togetherthe parties concerned 
in the unofficial bloc and ‘received fresh affiliations. 
This Commissio organised further conferences in 
Kienthalin 1910 and in. Stockholm in September 
1917, Atthe K nthal Conference, Lenin proposed 
that a new Inter ational be now established but the 
Conference was not yet ready for such a break. 
Hence it was de ded to defer the question. By the 
time of the L.ockholm Conference the Russian 
Revolution was already on. 


Vill 


33 Thus it can be seen that at every stage, Lenin 
proceeded in a democratic way and notin an 
arbitrary sectarian way. 

Let us see in what respects this approach of 
Lenin differs from the approach of the present-day 
splitters, who claim that they are fighting the mod- 
ern revisionists in the Leninist way, assuming for a 
moment that those of us, who differ with thesc 
splitters, are revisionists and those whom we call 
splitters are Leninists. 

In the present situation, as already stated, though 
there is no International organisation to split, there 
is the unanimous platform of 81 Parties’ World 
Conference of 1960. If we are betraying it, as was 
done by the revisionists with regard to the resolu- 
tions of the Second International, those who claim 
to be Leninists should have called forthe obser- 
vance of the 1960 decisions and then having failed to 
secure that from us, they could have convened a 
conference of those who do not violate that agreed 
platform and wish to act on its basis for the 
furtherance of the world revolution and anti- 
imperialist struggles. 

Did those who are fomenting splits, adopt such 


a course? They did not. But Lenin did. 


The present day splitters are not fighting as 
Lenin did for the implementation of agreed resolu- 
tions, “On the contrary they denounce those 
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resolutions -and produce their own alternative 
platform. ' : 

34. Secondly, even their alternative platform is 
not arrived at as a result of any international con- 
ference or deliberations of those who want to save 

^the world revolution from revisionism. It is nota 
platform, made by a single omniscient person, the 
wisdom of the infallible Mao Tse Tung. 

Lenin called for a conference of those who 
wanted to remain loyal to the Stuttgart Resolution. 
And two such Conferences were held. 

We, who are loyal to: the decisions of the Inter- 
national World Conference, when attacked by the 
dissidents, ourselves reconvened the International 
Preparatory Committee in Budapest to discuss the 
differences and resolve them so as not to harm the 
revolution by schisms. 

If the present day splitters wish to follow Lenin, 
why did they not attend this conference or are re- 
fusing to attend the next one? 

So, the analogy of the Second ‘International, the 
way Lenin fought the revisionists therein cannot 
help us in the present situation to solve the 
problems. > 

It cannot help us on international scale nor can 
it help us on the question of inner-party splits and 
problems, because the Second International had no 
such Communist Parties as we have today. . 

35. Onemorereference to the events of that 
period and to Lenin has to be brought on record. 
When Lenin moved at the Kienthal Conference that 
in view of the collapse of the leadership of the 
Second International; a new International be estab- 
lished and when that proposal was not accepted, he 
did not proceed unilaterally to the founding of the 
Third International. He waited for the situation 
to develop. 

Lenin'sline was being argued forthree years. 
International conferences took place, and Com- 
missions made up of delegates from several coun- 
tries began to work out common understandings to 
take Marxism and revolution forward. 

And even then, the Third (Communist) Inter- 
national came into being two years after the Russian 
Revolutions, one year after the German revolution, 
and only when the outbreak of the revolutions in 
several countries had made it incumbent on the pro- 
letarian revolutionary forces to unite and clarify their 
position and provide. a new world revolutionary 
centre and leadership for the new situation.- 


IX 


3 Have the modern splitters anything in common 

with this history ? They have nothing in 
common with these historical facts of the develop- 
ment of Marxism-Leninism. 

The position, in fact, is exactly the reverse. It 
is we, who are denounced as “‘revisionists’’ are faith- 
ful to the main theoretical and 1deological positions 
of the commonly agreed platform of 1960. It is we 
who are asking the dissidents to come to a new in- 
ternational world gathesing to argue the differences 
and find a common ground Jor united action. It is 
we, who have refused to talk of “excommunicating”’ 
or excluding or expelling anybody from the world - 
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forum of Marxism-Leninism. Itis we who agreed 
to stop all open polemics on our differences. It is 
we who opposed splitting the world’s Communist 
Parties. Itis we who have remained faithful to 
Leninist norms. 

So, the claim by the modern left sectarians and 
dissidents that they are behaving towards us as 
Lenin did towards the Second International is total- 
ly false. It isa perversion of history and nothing 
else. * S 
- 37. Moreover, the irony of the situation. is that 
Lenin actually had no need to "split" the Interna- 
tional. It collapsed due to its own sins and the up- 
surge of the revolutions of that period. 

Thus the conclusion is that our presentday split- 
ters cannot cover themselves with false glory or 
justification by pretending to imitate Lenin in their 
activities. 

We have had to deal with this question in so 
much detail because all those, who are interested in 
the socialist revolution (and not only Communists) 
must familiarise themselves with this history and de- 
feat the attempts of the splitters to mislead the So- 
cialist and Communist workers and Communist- 
minded people in India and elsewhere. Without 
knowing the history of the growth of the Commu- 
nist movement in the world, without the history of 
of the Internationaland how the European Parties 
and the Bolsheviks, and later on all of us, who were 
on the Third International, dealt with questions of 
differences in a democratic way, much of what is 
happening today in the schism of our movement 
would look inexplicable and sometimes meaningless. 
No. Itis not meaningless. These schemes have had 
their effects on revolutionary developments and 
hence Communists as well as all those who want 
to go forward to'socialismi, have to learn this history. 

We will now look, into the story of the Third 
Communist International which Lenin founded to 
see what guiding lines it has left for us. The 
Third Intérnational in its existence from 1919 to 
1943 dealt with many revolutions, many schisms and 
many Communist Parties. It has left behind a vast 
store of experience. It had to deal with our Party 
also, as we were a constituent part of -the Interna- 


tional, We will now turn to that history. 


(To be Continued Next Week) l 
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T= victory of de Gaulle at the 

polls is fraught with the most 
dangerous consequences. His 
victory solves none of the pro- 
lems which led to the’ tremend- 
ous mass upheaval last May and 
June. He comes to a position 
of monopoly of power—a reflec- 
tion of the power of the mono- 
polies —at a time when very grave 
decisions regarding French eco- 
nomy and society have to be 
taken. The temptation for a 
gamble, for an onslaught on the 
working class, as a start to a 
general offensive against demo- 
cracy, will be very great. The 
calculation will be that the Left 
and democratic forces in France 
will be too demoralised even for 
defence, let alone for hitting 
back. But calculations, especial- 
ly of power-drunk imperialist 
politicians, are also likely enough 
to be grave miscalculations. 

Before attempting a brief pro- 
guosis of the likely run of events 
in post-election France, it would 
be as well to point to some other 
conclusions or lessons, which 
would be of value far beyond 
the frontiers of France. 

In the first place, what hap- 
pened to the mythmakers who 
were shouting hoarse that the 
French CP was betraying the 
revolution? Where | was the 
“revolutionary situation” which 
transformed itself into a six 
percent increase in the “pure” 
Gaullist vote and that, too, with 
a record poll? If one believes 
the capitalist slander that ‘‘revo- 
tions” are made against the will 
of the majority then, of course, 
one can goon with the charge 
of “betrayal” against the French 
CP. Otherwise, the least that 
one can do is to reflect self- 
critically and be grateful to the 
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French Elections 
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French CP for not allowing the 
vanguard party and leading 
class to be decimated by reaction 
before it has won the majority of 
the people for the revolution. If 
democracy has yet a chance of 
survival in France it is due to 
this sagaci'y, knowledge of the 
situation and remarkable realis- 
tic courage of the French CP. 
Without it not only the elections 
but all would have been lost. In- 
donesia would have heen repea- 
ted in France. The first point 
in  characterising a revolutio- 
nary situation is that the ma- 
jority of the people should not 
want to live in the old way. 
Obviously that was not the case 
in France in June 1968. 

Secondly, what about the so- 
called — *disenchantment" with 
the Ffénch CP on the part of 
luge sections of the working 
class, about which so many 
raucous voices shouted so glee- 
fully? It is true that the French 
CP vote dropped by a little over 
two percent and by about six 
lakhs in absolute numbers. But 
it still retained 20 percent of the 
vote and about five and a half 
million in absolute numbers. 
Some ‘disenchantment’! The 
great Red base among the 
workers of France proved invul- 
nerable, Loyalty and grit—once 
again these great proletarian 
qualities shine through all the 
fog of the malicious talk of so- 
called coffee-parlour revolutio- 
naries. The votes the French 
CP lost were of the middle 
sections whq obviously succum- 
bed to the Gaullist propaganda. 
It retained its base and lost rela- 
tively little because of its policy 
of combining militancy with rea- 
lism. 

Thirdly, the votes that swung 


away from the French CP and 
even more from  Mitterand’s 
Socialist Federation did not 
swing to the far Left. Poor 
Mendes-France was gambling 
that his complete demagogic 
support of the Anarchist sections 
of the students would bring him 
windfall gains! Not only did 
his party fare disastrously but 
he also failed to get elected. 
This fact only underlines the 
utter irresponsibility of those who 
were urging the French CP to be 
more “revolutionary’’ and who 
were decrying the latter’s stern 
demarcation from the Anarchists 
of various brands. If their 
charge that the French CP was 
lagging behind events was true 
then not only would there have 
been a far larger swing away 
from it but this swing-away 
would have benefitted the so- 
called ultra Left". The same 
would have been the case with 
the Socialist Federation. 

It is now absolutely clear 
that the Anarchists objectively 
helped the very Establishment 
against whom they subjectively 
wanted to destroy. It is now 
clear why the Establishment 
gave so much press, radio and 
TV publicity to these elements 
while, simultaneously, blacking 
out the activities of the working 
class, its trade unions and its 
great Party. The alternatives 
posed were—either de Gaulle or 
Cohn-Bendit. This was deli- 
berately done to prevent the 
poser of the real alternative— 
either de Gaulle or a Left and 
democratic entente. 

Now that the election results 
have disproved their favourite 
thesis, there is a danger of a 
swing to the other extreme on 
the part of these "'revolutionary"' 
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soothsayers. Now they may 
retreat into a pessimistic trance. 
They may claim that either a 
revolutionary transformation is 
impossible in France or that a 
revolution can only succeed in 
the shape of a sudden surprise, 
that is, some kind of coup d’etat. 
Their pessimism would be as 
misplaced as their previous 
adventuristic sally. 

Nothing, not all the election 
results in the world, can erase 
the fact of the mass upheaval in 
May and June in France. Even 
if it did not indicate a 
revolutionary situation, it was a 
stupendous happening by any 
standards. The sweep of the 
strike movement of the workers, 
its militancy, doggedness and 
splendid organisation will ever 
remain a most memorable 
moment in the world revolution- 
ary movement. 
Important economic demands 
were won and democratic rights 
secured. These are not going 
to be easily surrendered, if at all. 
The myth that the workers have 


become “integrated” with 
modern capitalism has been 
totally demolished. Jllusions 


about de Gaulle have vanished 
as far as the vast majority of the 
French workers are concerned. 
This in itself is a tremendous gain. 

Further, the splendid unity of 
the working class in May and 
June has many a lesson to con- 
vey, above all, to the Social- 
democrats. Unity of the Com- 
munists and Socialists, for which 
the French CP has been tirelessly 
working, was realised at the 
factory level. 
raised to the political-program- 
matic level (electoral adjust- 
ments are certainly welcome but, 
after all, a very elementary form 
of unity). In this connection, the 
article by the French CP’s Polit 
Bureau member, Francois Billoux, 
in the May, 1968, .issue of 
Peace, Freedom, Socialism, is of 
extraordinary interest. It shows 
how from supporting de Gaulle 
in 1958 the Socialists have 
moved to, at least, discussing a 
programme for an alternative 
Government with the Com- 
munists. Quite obviously, the 
French CP (the proud initiator 
of the whole concept of the 
Popular Front as far buck as 
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Not only that.. 


It has yet to be . 


1936) will pursue this line of unity 
with still greater energy. And 
the response might be speedier. 
For, as the election results have 
revealed the bogey of “totali- 
tarian Communism’ harme, 
above all, the Social-democrats 
who do not wholeheartedly fight 
back this way cry of reaction. 
Either surrender to Gaullist re- 
action or firmer unity with the 
Communists in the shape of an 
alternative Left programme for 
France—this is the choice facing 
the Socialists and other non- 
Communist democrats in France. 
It is not precluded that precisely 
as reaction presses its offensive 
this unity of the Left will also 
take on more coherent and fir- 
mer shape. 

The students, too, have surely 
learnt many lessons, not least 
regarding the futility of ultra- 
revolutionary phrase-mongering. 
After all, the students of France 
fought militantly. They were 
brought faceto face with the 
reactionary character of the de 
Gaulle regime. They have learnt 
that whatever advance they will 
make has to be made through 
struggle against this regime. They 
will have to go on to learn that 
it is stupid and self-defeating not 
to be completely serious about 
struggle. And seriousness entails 
the search for others, for -unity, 
for a programme that creates 
solidarity for struggle. Serious- 
ness means the abandonment of 
Anarchism as well as of postur- 
ing leaders. 


A Significant Fact 


It is a significant fact that 
Anarchism today takes on the 
cloak of Marxism. It is asigni- 
ficant fact that the Anarchist 
student leaders went to Highgate 
cemetery to pay homage to Marx. 
Perhaps, they “forgot” that some 
of the bitterest ideological battles 
Marx waged was against the 
ideas of Anarchism whether 
those of Proudhon, Blanqui or 
Bakunin. If onetries to draw 
a historical analogy one would 
point out that in Lenin’s days 
the Right revisionist$ swore by 
Marx against the Bolsheviks. And, 
today, the modern  Anarchists 
also swear by Marx against the 
continuators of Bolshevism— 
"Left" revisionism. While this 


is, undoubtedly, a tribute to the 
revolutionary appeal of Marxism 
it means that a prolonged ideo- 
logical struggle will have to be 
waged within the ranks of the 
revolutionary movement to 
clarify, again, the essentials of 
Marxism. 

In reality, the world Comm- . 
unist movement—with continental 
and national variations—has to 
face up tothe problem of what 
is called the “New Left", some 
of whose philosophers are Mar- 
cuse, Debray, Fanon and the 
abbreviated edition of Maoist 
theory. There is need to make 
a systematic study of these theo- 
ries, examine the nature of their 
appeal to the students and sec- 
tions of the youth and analyse 
the weakness of the ideological 
struggle of the world Communist 
movement taken as a whole. It 
is heartening in this regard to 
read the article of the General 
Secretary of the Communist 
Party of USA, Gus Hall, in the 
May issue of Peace, Freedom, 
Socialism. He points out: “The 
simultaneous growth and the 
inter-relationships of the move- 
ments for socialism and the 
movements of national liberation 
has resulted in an explosive 
growth of Marxism. Much of 
this new influence has taken 
place in non-working class 
sections of the population. Thus, 
much of this new Marxist influ- 
ence has been superimposed upon 
deep petty-bourgeois influences 
of nationalism, of petty-bourgeois 
radicalism, influences of racism 
and chauvinism. This is always 
fertile soil for opportunism. 
There is a broad challenge to 
working class ideas within this 
broad new Marxist develop- 
ment itself......In the capitalist 
countries petty-bourgeois radica- 
lism with influences of anarchism 
has grown into a rather serious 
problem". He suggests that the 
international Communist move- 
ment should appoint a com- 
mission to go into the problem. 

The international Communist 
movement has broken new. 
ground in approaching the Social- 
democrats, the ^ progressive 
Catholics as well as the revolu- 
tionary democrats and pro- 
gressive nationalist leaders in the 
Third World. It has broken 
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much of its own previous sectaria- 
nism in defining its attitude to 
these sections. And it has made 
gains, too, in this sphere. It has, 
With equal seriousness and 
consistency, to take up the pro- 
blem of allies on the “Left.” 
Alliance here, too, presupposes 
drawing lines of demarcation, 
reinforcement of one’s own 
Marxist ideological grounding, 
consistent ideological struggle as 
well as constant, concrete pro- 
posals for joint action and evolu- 
tion of agreed, minimum pro- 
grammes. Both opportunist 
glossing over of differences and 
sectarian repulsion. have to be 
avoided when evolving one's 
approach to the varied categories 
ofthe “New Left”. The pro- 
blem is at once easier and more 
difficult because of the latter’s 
swearing by Marx. 

With due modesty, it should 


Problems Before SSP 


HE Press has published a 
version of my letter to the 
Chairman of SSP Sri S. M. Joshi. 
I would like therefore to clarify 
certain issues that I had raised. 
Ever since the death of Dr 
Lohia, the SSP has been trying to 
evolve some kind of collective 
leadership. There have been 
stresses and strains and one had 
hoped that in the long run a 
cohesive leadership would emerge. 
Unfortunately, recent events 
seem to belie this hope. That is 
why it is necessary to have a 
proper discussion. l 
It is not that one section of 
the leadership is to blame and 
another free of blame. But in 
the context of events, each issue 
has to be examined vis-a-vis the 


attitude of the leaders to such; 


issues. 
There has been a discussion 


in the Party regarding non-Con- 
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be said that the CPI has had to 
face this problem for the past 
few years and has not made too 
bad a job of dealing with it. The 
problem persists and even may 
be accentuated with the forma- 
tion of the '*Naxalbari'' CP. 

The results of the French 
election have, undoubtedly, 
brought temporary advantage to 
reaction in France. There is no 
reason to doubt that they will 
attempt to make the most of it. 
The French CP has warned about 
the possible advance to the 
fascination of the regime. 

At the same time, the crisis 
that led to the election has not 
resolved by its result. The deeper 
crisis of French imperialism, 
against the background of the 
accentuation of the general crisis 
of capitalism already in its third 
stage, has also not been resolved. 
De Gaulle talks of a “third” 
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gress Ministries and the partici- 
pation in such Ministries. The 
National Conference which met 
at Gaya decided to pullout of 
these Ministries because of non- 
implementation of certain pro- 
grammes, which the Party wanted 
to implement within a particular 
time limit. 

The UP Ministers pulled out. 
The Bihar Ministers were given 
time till the Assembly met and 
discussed the no-confidence 
motions pending against it. The 
Kerala Ministers were given some 
more time. Subsequently, reso- 
lution was passed by National 
Conference asking even the 
Kerala and MP Ministers to 
resign, in view of the fact that 
the Party was to launch an all- 
India struggle. The Kerala 
Ministers argued against this 
position and ultimately the Party 
took a firm line against them 


way, a  participatory society 
avoiding both the inequities of 
capitalism and the "'totalitaria- 
nism”? of Communism. This 
kind of social demagogy and 
manoeuvring is both symptoma- 
tic of the depth of the crisis of 
the entire system in France as 
well as pregnant with possibili- 
ties of an attempted restructur- 
ing ofit along lines of Musso- 
linis' corporate state. 

The obstacles in the way of 
such a development should not, 
however, be overlooked. The 
change in the world balance of 
forces as well as the start towards 
a Left and democratic entente in 
France are countervailing forces 
of the greatest consequence. The 
class struggle in France has had 
violent ups and downs in the 
recent months. Its accentuation 
is on the agenda and with the 
issue in the balance. 


with the result that the Party 
split in Kerala. 

Having risked a split in 
Kerala one hoped that this line 
would be adhered to....But un- 
fortunately in Bihar and MP, 
the Party decided to allow one 
Minister to rejoin the Ministry, 
though conditionally. Assuran- 
ces were given that Land Tax 
would be abolished. But such 
assurances were forthcoming even 
before. However, the Party 
leadership were of the opinion 
that the office seeking mentality 
had cometo stay in the Party. 
Then it would have been much 
wiser to allow Ministers to con- 
tinue in office even while the all- 
India struggle was on. Some of 
these Ministers could have been 
exempted from offering Satya- 
graha or they could have offered 
Satyagraha even while being 
Ministers. 
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One fails to understand the 
futile exercise that the Ministers 
were made to undergo, especially 
when they were later permitted 
to rejoin the Ministries, even 
while the all-India Satyagraha 
was on. 

Aword about Satyagraha it- 
self will not be out of place here. 
The Satyagraha resolution was 
passed in December last year. 
Some people were appointed as 
organizers to prepare for the 
struggle. There was no prepara- 
tion worth the name. Most 
leaders were busy with either 
confabulations regarding Minis- 
try-makings or Ministry-break- 
ings, orat best with the Kutch 
Satyagraha, which I may add 
did not form part of all-India 
Satyagraha. An attempt is now 
being made to mix up the Kutch 
Satyagraha with what was pro- 
posed to be the all-India Stya- 
graha for the charter of demand 
formulated bv the Party in 
December. 


No Courage 


I have no quarrel with those 
who may want to say that having 
gone to jail for the Kutch Satya- 
graha, they need not court arrest 
again inan all-India Satyagraha 
but there are some leaders who 
did not feel the need to court 
arrest in either of the Satyagra- 
has though they happened to be 
the organizers of all-India Satya- 
grabas. Having given a call for 
an all-India Satyagraha, the 
leadership should have had the 
courage to own up responsibility 
and take decisions regarding its 
conduct, Unfortunately, the 
leadership Jet the whole Satya- 
graha drift. There was no firm 
date either for launching or for 
its completion. Neither did the 
National leadership have the re- 
sponibility of calling off the Satya- 
graha. They left it to State 
Units. 

What is more strange is the 
fact that the last date of the 
membership of Party for current 
year was 30th June. One fails 
to understand how the member- 
ship could be enrolled with many 
people still in jain till that date. 
- The leadership has not been 
able to stem this drift. 

Ever since Dr Lohia’s death, 
certain elements in the Party have 
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taken to the path of deliberate 
indiscipline. And instead of 
their being curbed. the leadership 
seems to be vulnerable to their 
pressures. Sometimes such ele- 
ments through sheer affrontery 
seem to get indirect backing from 
the leadership. 

I am not concerned here with 


the personalities involved, although 


the Press has tried to bracket me 
with one or the other of the 
personalities in — the Party. 
Neither am I concerned with 
State loyalties, although I am 
frmly of the opinion that the 
national leadership should keep 
itself out of factionalism within 
States. Once they get involved 
either directly or indirectly with 
any particular faction within the 
States, they cease to be national 
leaders. Nor should the national 
Jeadership work with a bias 
against a particular state. 

The only attribute that the 
SSP had was its consistency with 
regard to certain policies, as also 
its militancy. Once this is given 
the go by, there is bound to be 
no difference between us and any 
other party, say the PSP. Some 
of our top leaders, barring . our 
Chairman, seem to be more pre- 
occupied with their parliamentary 
performances than with mass 
work. This has to be corrected. 
Some of our basic policies are 
also under attack. After the 
death of Dr Lohia, a whispering 
campaign has started in our 
Party against our Caste Policy. 


No Shift Mergers 


While some in the Party are 
trying to use the Caste Policy to 
bolster up their own selfish and 
factional interests, others have 


taken the opportunity of ques- 


tioning the very policy itself. In 
the absence ofa firm and cohesive 
leadership these diverse elements 
are bound to create confusion in 
the Party. It is better that the 
SSP indulges in a public discus- 
sion of all these trends and en- 
ables both a cohesive leadership 
and firm policies. It is not 
enough to formulate policies, we 
have both to formulate and 
implement the policies. We will 
be accused of hypocrisy if while 
implementing a formulated 
policy, we deliberately deviate 
from it. 


There is a talk about unity 
with PSP. Some of our leaders 
indulge in this talk more as a 
counsel of despair than out of 
any firm conviction. Several - 
times I have been quoted as being 
against merger of PSP and SSP. 
I am certainly opposed to make 
shift mergers, because that will 
only create further splits. But 
if there is a programmatic agree- 
ment between PSP and SSP, and 
if a genuine desire to build a 
left-oriented -party is there, I 
will certainly welcome the merger. 
At the same time I would like 
such a merger to embrace the 
Forward Block, RSP, RCPI, and 
RPI, P & WP, DMK and such 
other regional parties. On a 
broader level we could also ex- 
plore the possibilities of a Left . 
Front which could embrace the 
Communists also. Either we 
have a broad front embracing 
maximum possible leftist con- 
tent with minimum programme : 
or we stick to our policies, which 
are well defined, time bound and 
concrete. 

The middle experiments in 

my opinion will only be waste of 
energies without any results. 
, The Party, if it were united 
and if a cohesive leadership is 
evolved has an important role 
to play as in the past 1967 period, 
both as a vanguard of the left 
forces in the country andas a 
common denominator among the 
non-Congress parties. Therefore, 
it is necessary that the Party not 
only evolve a collective leadership 
but also come to grip with all these 
problems. The sooner we get. 
into a discussion of these the 
better forus, otherwise the rot 
would affect the vitals of the 
party and then it mày be too 
late to mend. 
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. gress Governments 


Consolidation of the Sociaiists 


^, 


At those who sought quick 
results after the formation of 
United Front Governments in the 
States where the Congress fell 
from grace are once again having 
an agonizing self-appraisal of 


. their actions and achievements. 


Not only that the non-Con- 
have been 
toppled in some States at the 
behest of the foul designs of 
Congress Government at the 


' Centre but it has also posed a 


problem for the people who had 
given a merciless verdict against 
the misdeeds of .the Congress 
rulers. What happened to their 
hopes and aspirations? Who is 
to be held responsible for the 
climate that is being gradually 
created in the country that the 
Congress has no alternative but 
Congress? A grave situation has 
arisen as anti-Congress proclama- 
tion of the constituents of United 
Front Governments have been 
rendered meaningless and proved 
devoid of all sanity especially 
when they fell among themselves 
and found no time to redress the 
grievances of the common man. 
The vested interests are once 
again jubilant over the new 
trends. 


Businesslike Opportunism 


It is a fact that we definitely 
assumed that the Congress as an 
organisation composed of hetero- 
geneous groups ` and ruthless 
cut-throat bosses was on the way 
out and the vacuum had to be 
filled by those who had patiently 
been waiting for the past twenty 
years. The Leftists aligned with 
their worst opponents to keep 
the Congress out of power wher- 
ever possible. A section resented 
abandoning the advocacy of 
"Go alone" but felt helpless. 
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Peaceful coexistence amongst the 
erstwhile Opposition parties 
brought about a temporary 
absence of conflict of decades. 
Nationailsm kissed the scarred 
face of anti-nationalism. Socia- 
lism hugged feudalism and 
democracy mated with totalitari- 
anism in the name of minimum 
programme. It was opportunism 
of the wickedest kind and was 
painted as businesslike, effective 
and booming. But then the 
Congress had to be taught a 
lesson. 


The notion that the non-Con- 
gress alliance would get things 
done more efficiently and give the 
people the much-awaited revolu- 
tionary change wasa romantic 
illusion of the legislators and the 
people alike. To me it was to 
obey the dictate of the changing 
wind and I saw in it an opportu- 
nity to test the mettle of the 
Leftists and their minds. It was 
indeed a gamble sure to lose and 
all the parties who joined the 
bandwagon proved to be the 
worst losers. 


The overrated charisma of the 
Congress party as well as of the 
alliance of the Opposition parties 
evaporated in thin air in this 
gamble of capturing power. 
Power proved to be as illusive as 
the proverbial beloved and in its 
wild pursuit the politicians and 
their parties and principles got 
shamelessly denuded. And just 
after one year of this game of 
hide and seek, where do we find 
ourselves? 


People Feel Cheated 


Within the framework of con- 
fusion caused by the turncoats 
and the defectors curious situa- 
tions have arisen. The ideo- 


logies despite the fact that they 
are genuine are notat all felt to 
be of any importance by the 
people. The liquidation of the 
old parties or the birth ofthe 
new ones has not brought tears 
or mirth in the eyes of the com- 
mon man, the  ever-exalted 
voter. The people feel cheated 
and humiliated and, therefore, 
are showing a kind of submissive 
uneasiness but this will not let 
any polarisation of the parties 
to take place. The people will now 
onwards split into factions and 
Independents depending whether 
they lurch into violence or re- 
main pathetically inarticulate. 
Most probably they will show 
contempt for the fake militants, 
indifference for the authoritaria- 
nisms and anger for the demo- 
crats. All have proved to be 
hypocritical, self-interested and 
cowardly. No single party 
could wait a little longer to win 
over the ever-abiding loyalty of 
the electorate. 

A great deal of upheaval is 
yetin store for political India. 
The scale of the change could 
be anyone’s guess. The shifting 
loyalties, the breakdown of con- 
victions, the splintering of the 
trust, the combination and per- 
mutation of interests would 
baffle many minds. The adven- 
turers will roam the land. The 
privileged will exaggerate the 
march of chaos and Leftism and 
the Leftists will predict a holo- 
caust at the birth of every new 
factory. The Right will be rub- 
bing shoulders with the Left and 
both Left and Right under the 
impact of revolutionary techno- 
logy and change in the cold war 
.will discover their mistaken poli- 
cies as barriers to effective 
action. 
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It is, in fact, the most fascinat- 
ing era that has unmasked the hol- 
lowness of many priests and their 
sermons. The parties that for 
twenty long years attacked mer- 
cilessly the centre of power have 
suddenly discovered the brittle- 
ness of their own centres. With 
the first magic touch of power 
the socalled parties of great dis- 
cipline have fallen apart like a 
house of cards and the ideologies 
they adhered to for the past four 
decades appeared as distorted 
mirrors. 


To Rebuild Rome 


In anguish the cry one hears 
is that democracy is coming to 
an end. What rubbish! The 
terrible thing that has happened 
is old fashioned organisations 
suddenly confronted a psycho- 
logical change in their impulses 
which they never dreamt of. 
These changes ought to be pro- 
perly analysed before we proceed 
further either to stop defections 
by law and bring about an en- 
forced polarisation or permit 
this massive drifting to take a 
toll of political stands. : 

Barring a small minority of 
lunatics, the persons indulging 
in power politics always believed 
that many ideals could be actua- 
lised if the Congress was thrown 
out of power. And the Congress 
did lose. It might take another 
four to five years wben the Con- 
gress is completely cut down to 
its size and power then would be 
shared by many groups including 
the Congress. More confusion 
would prevail then. More heart- 
searching would take place. But 
the economy that would be 
inherited by the new regimes in 
many States as well as at the 
Centre will be of very distorted 
nature. The number of the 
impoverished people despite the 
new Mexican seed would be on 
the increase. 

Taking advantage of the 
devastating nature of politics 
and low standards of political 
morality the world powers will 
put further pressures to seek con- 
cessions of one kind or the other. 
This will humiliate further the 
national instincts of the country 
and the totally sold-out intel- 
ligentsia will clamour for the 
army. 
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This is the picture f see 
emerging in the next half decade. 
It has to be altered, and unless 
we vividly see the present-day 
confusion and the coming on- 


slaughts of useless extremism we` 


can neither dominate politics nor 
bend the shape of things. We 
at the moment have many illu- 
sions; let us shed them one by 
one and as fast as possible, and 
start from afresh to rebuild the 
Rome that is burning. 

The tragedy in personal terms 
is going to be very great, and its 
depth, scope and canvas would 
be no less spectacular than the 
Shakespearian theme. Disil- 
lusionment has already been dis- 
tasteful, vicious and long. It is 
not so much with democracy and 
socialism as with its leadership; 
and, be it noted, itis not the 
desertion of the leaders as their 
deliberate effort to distort the 
natural development of socialism 
and order. The Indian road to 
socialism got blocked with heaps 
of false promises made by fake 
Socialist and Communist pro- 
phets. 


Fresh Winds of Thought 
Time has come to take a 


fresh appraisal of the whole show . 


lest we die in vain holding the 
banners of equality, freedom and 
justice that remain unseen by 
the millions who have entered 
the stage since 1947. The thing 
that sticks in our throats most 


is that even after two decades 


no ideology or value has been 
accepted by the people whose 
distaste for the ideologies and 
their simplified mantras remain 
unabated. This hasin fact un- 
dermined the determination of 
do-gooders as well as of the re- 
volutionaries and the Leftists or 
the combination of both. Perhaps 
allof us, the Socialists and the 
non-Socialists, are found at this 
juncture experimenting the fiasco 
of an experiment, perhaps in the 
fast changing world where cold 
war has come to an end, the 
Leftists seem to have no long 
range perspective of freedom of 
action and are dictated by the 
hangover of the immediate past. 

While all political parties are 
trying to find an answer to the 
ills of the country, the forth- 
coming elections in some States 


i 


i 

and the changed political picture 
in others has managed to wrest 
a cry of anguish from those who 
claim to be socialists and starid 
for social revolution in India. 
The problem of socialist conso- 
lidation, the left unity of the 
socialists is taxing the minds of 
all those who consider themselves 
the pioneers of the Left thought, 
custodians of the socialist revolut- 
ion and pillars of anti-statusquo- 
ism. Amongst them are the organis- 
ed parties as well those who while 
contributing to the Left ideology 
did not actually participate in 
any socialist action. 

The categories of Socialists 
are many. Itisa long way from 
the Congress socialists to the 
Maoists and yet they all moan 
the rapid decline of democracy 
and socialism. Without going 
into the motives of the leaders of 
the movements lest it creates 
more bitterness, it will be suffi- 
cient to seek ways and means 
as to how the much needed unity 
can be forged. A conscious 
anti-vested interests movement 
or for that matter a socialist 
movement has become all the 
more urgent to give back to the 
people their much cherished 
future full of hope and plenty. 

There are some extremists in 
all political parties who desire 
toremain in wilderness and re- 
sist all talk of consolidation of 
socialism. They are eager either 
to devour another political party 
or under the compulsion of 
rigidity of their Party organisa- 
tion prefer to move alone until 
their capacity to become totally 
ineffective reaches a saturation 
point. I have nothing to say to 
such groups with perverse think- 
ing and have only the following 
logic of coalition to offer to all 
concerned so that the bright and 
militant are not wasted on the 
sand dunes of confusion and hy- 
pocrisy. 


The Consolidation 


Here it must be made clear 
that the unity to be forged to 
confront the forthcoming  elec- 
tions in some States now or in 
the general elections later on is 
ofa secondary nature, the real 
need of the day is a. consolidated 
socialist movement. Such a 
movement alone can remove the 
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Woe 


hurdles in the path of people, the 
millions of unprivileged, the have- 
nots, who have been cheated of 
their due share in free India. The 
present establishment requires a 
gigantic shake up and who but 
a consolidated socialist move- 
ment can even think of it. A 
minimum programme 
agreed to by the Left parties 
after the formation of a non- 
Congress government will only 
bring a minimum change in some 
walks of political and ` economic 
life and in certain situations even 
the bare minimum is not possible. 
If the Socialists really intend to 
take effective steps towards the 
emancipation of the people after 
coming into power here or there, 
the prerequisite of these results is 
again the consolidation of Socia- 
list forces. A coalition of the 
Socialists is a must, much before 
the Socialists enter the arena of 
elections. 


Coalition of Socialists 


Whether dueto compulsions 
of circumstances or because of 
urges of the liberal doctrine, a 
political party divorced from the 
concept of totalitarianism and 
having the knack of using tactics 
and strategy to further the cause 
of democracy and socialism 
stands now and then in need of 
allies. Whether it pursues an 
issue-oriented politics or the 
policies of ‘go alone’, coalition 
of a sort in power or in opposi- 
tion sometimes becomes unavoid- 
able with other likeminded 
group or groups. Is not, in a 
way, each political party a com- 
bination of different trends, 
thought processes within a frame- 
work of an established ideology 
and its offshoots? Asingle party, 
howsoever wedded toa partisan 
doctrine unless, of course, it is 
already at the helm of affairs in 
the first stage of development, 
is compelled, in a class and 
caste ridden society, while 
struggling to transform it into a 
classless one to align itself with 
elements whose operational effec- 
tiveness is sometimes based on 
partly clean politics and not on 
the absolute purity of its princi- 
ple. A party that caters to the 
needs of the havenots, the desires 
of the petty middle classes and 
politics of vocal and articulate 
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jointly ' 


white color community and 
sympathises with the impoverished 
peasantry often submits to the 
requirements of the different 
sections of society and very often 
accemmodates more than one 
social interests as well. 


Dangerous Trend 


Indian masses who seldom 
try to shape the formation of 
political parties also do not relish 
their affinity with any party and 
yet the parties do reflect the 
socio-economic interests claimed 
by various sections of society. 
Had there been two parties, the 
involvement would have been 
crystal clear but the masses 
being unaware of their interests 
keep the organised groups in 
suspense—a dangerous trend in 
democracy. 


Politics of splinters is 
the rage of India and it must 
stop as this alone will bring the 
necessary coalition of like-minded 
parties or their mergers as the 
need arises. 


Indian Socialism does not 
function pragmatically and is 
divorced from political sophis- 
tication. The mass organisa- 
tions that usually provide 
security and stability are still 
missing and we.are not yet fami- 
liar with structures that serve 
democracy. The localism may 
be a peculiar phenomenon in the 
West butin India the Socialist 
discipline has suffered the most 
due to it. True, major parties 
will get more setbacks at the 
hands of Indian localism necessi- 
tating the much needed coalition 
in opposition. Let this coalition 
be between many forms of action 
and kinds of militancy, economic 
innocence and political articu- 
larity which alone will bring con- 
solidation and rewards to the 
people who will start desiring 
commitment. Let it be clear 
that politics of Socialist coalition 
in opposition must be influential 
and adequate otherwise frustra- 
tion looms large on such 
endeavours. Let socialism not 
mourn over the futile existence 
of its groups which shun one 
another and elevate failures as 
achievements. We must havea 
new style in the coalition of the 
Socialists. 


Can any Socialist group win 
political power at the Centre all 
by itself ? Impossible in the near 
future, and therefore, allies are 


. needed including leaderless socia- 


list parties and partyless socia- 
list leaders. The mainstream of 
socialism must have the capacity 
to attract the movements based 
on self-sacrifices. Even those 
individuals committed only to 
social progress need not be left 
behind. 

To redeem the soul of India, 
socialists of ali hues have to be 
our historic allies. The church, 
the capital and the tradition is 
well organised, only the coali- 
tion of the socialists can defeat 
them. The much needed dia- 
logue and debate on issues, con- 
troversial and complicated must 
start right now as segetating is 
no answer to the growing stature 
of the problems. The radical 
coalition of the progressives 
should of course be within the 
fold of the socialist movement. 
How can we goon giving an 
impression that we intend to 
remain ineffective ? 

Let the Socialists provide that 
great vision which mobilises the 
millions and brings together the 
social do-gooders and socialist 
revolutionaries. 
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Formulating UP's Fourth Plan 


U P ranks eleventh amongst the 
States in per capita income. 
The per capita income in UP at 
Rs. 297 is considerably lower 
when compared to the per capita 
income in Maharashtra at Rs 489, 
West Bengal Rs 465 and Punjab 
Rs451. The national per-capita 
income at Rs 335 isalso higher 
by Rs 38 compared to the per 
capita income in UP. 

Not only does UP have very 
low per capita income but it is 
Josing place to other States. In 
1950-51 the per capita income in 
UP at Rs 260 was higher by 
Rs 12 compared to the national 
per capita income at Rs 248. 
By 1960-61 the per capita income 
in UP at Rs 268 was lower by 
Rs 20 compared to the nation- 
al per-capita income of Rs 288 
(at 1948-49 prices). Whereas the 
per capita income in UP rose by 
Rupees eight during the first 
decade of planning, it rose by 
Rs 20 in the case of the country 
asa whole. Almost all the States 
recorded a higher rate of growth. 

Whatever economic growth 
was achieved during the First and 
the Second Plan tapered off 
during the Third Plan During 
the Third Plan period, the State 
income rose by eight per cent 
but the per capita income declined 
by 25 per cent. The per capita 
income in the State in 1965-66 
was Rs 244 as compared to 
Rs246in 1960-61 at 60-61 pri- 
ces. During this period the 
national income rose by 10 per 
cent but there was no increase 
in per capita income in UP. 

It is obvious that the invest- 
ments that have been made in 
the state have been too inade- 
quate to bring about any appreci- 
able change in the economy. 
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The State income is not growing 
even at the rate at which the 
population is growing. This is a 
distressing situation. The con- 
sumption standards of the people 
have not increased and the num- 
ber of totally unemployed and the 
under-employed is on the increase, 
The number of totally unemploy- 
ed persons which stood at 18 
lakhs at the end of the Second 
Plan in the State rose to 21 lakhs 
at the end of the Third Plan. 
During the Fourth Plan period 
and the three intervening years 
the number of additional persons 
entering the labour market is 
estimated to be around 50 lakhs. 
Providing jobs to these large 
number of new entrants is a stu- 
pendous task. 

During the Third Plan the 
total public outlay in the State 
was of the order of Rs 555 cro- 
res, The Centre contributed 70 
per cent of this outlay. In early 
1965, the State Government sub- 
mitted a preliminary Fourth Plan 
draft to the Planning Commis- 
sion envisaging an investment 
of Rs 1400 crores, which in the 
opinion of the State Government 
was the minimum required if the 
State was not to be left further 
behind the other states with 
regard to economie development. 
The Planning Commission did 
not approve of this amount on 
the ground that the State did 
not have the resources to finance 
a plan of this magnitude. It 
advised the State to draft a re- 
vised plan of the order of about 
Rs 1100 crores. When the State 
Government submitted a revised 
plan envisaging an outlay of 
Rs 1055 crores in October 1966, 
the same also ran into hot waters 
as no firm commitment was 


forthcoming by the Centre to 
finance this plan. The State 
Government had plainly stated 
that it would not be in a position 
to raise more than Rs 360 crores 
towards financing the plan and 
the balance would have to be 
met by Central assistance. 
But the Planning Commission 
had indicated that the State 
should not expect more than 
Rs 430 crores as the quantum of 
Central assistance. 

The total Central assistance 
for all the States was placed at 
Rs 3653 crores, out of which 
UP was to get Rs 430 crores, 
which formed 14:5 per cent of 
the total ^ central assis- 
tance available. The per capita 
Central assistance for UP in all 
the previous three plans was quite 
low when compared to the other 
States. Hence the State Govern- 
ment argued that this time UP 
should be favoured with a larger 
Central assistance. The Centre 
pleaded its inability to do so on 
account of tight resources posi- 
tion. However the Centre agreed 
to increase the amount of assis- 
tance to about Rs 495 crores 
but wanted the State to mobilise 
Rs 431 crores as its contribution. 
Thus the total outlay approved 
for the Fourth Plan is of the 
order of Rs 926 crores although 
the State Government has ex- 
pressed its doubts, publicly, about 
its capacity to raise the pres- 
cribed quantum as its contri- 
bution. 

In the meantime annual 
plans were drawn as the Fourth 
Plan could not be finalised on 
account of uncertain resources 
position. The annual plan out- 
lay for the last year of the Third 
Plan and the succeeding years is 
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| given below : 
Annual Plan Outlay in. UP 


. (Rupees Crores) 
1965-66 170 
1966-67 134 
1967-68 151 
1968-69 151 


. The quantum of Central assis- 

tance was Rs 88 crores in 1967-68 
and the same has been reduced 
to Rs 76 crores in the current 
year that is, 1968-69. 


It is significant to note that the 


Plan outlay for all the three years 
following the last year of the 
Third Plan have been lower com- 
pared to that year's outlay and 
secondly the quantum of Central 
assistance has been more or less 
pegged round Rs 80 crores annu- 
ally. The State has not been able 
to raise more than Rs 70 crores 
annually for financing the plan. 

On present indications, it thus 
becomes .clear that the Fourth 
Plan of about’ Rs 750-800 crores 
alone is feasible. This amount in 
fact is lower than the outlay 
during the Third Plan taking into 
account the rise in the price level 
and the increase in populaticn 
which is rising at the rate of two 
per cent per annum. The State 
Government has stated that a 
total investment of Rs 3000 crores 
including the investment expected 
in private sector, is essential, if 
the State is to reach the per 
capita income of Rs 315 by the 
end of the Fourth Plan which-was 
the level of the national per 
capita income at the end of the 
Third Plan. With a considerably 
lower investment it is feared UP 
may finally lose the economic race. 

The only alternative open be- 
fore the State is to either make 
concerted .efforts to raise its own 
resources or to get the quantum of 
Central assistance raised very 
considerably. 

All hopes of increased central 
assistance should be given up for 
the Centre itself is in a tight finan- 
cial position and it has made its 
position expilcitly clear that the 
State should harness its own 
resources if it intends to go infor 
a bigger plan. 

If we look at .the possibilities 
of increasing the State resources, 
we find the situation beset with 
difficulties. The State in the past 
did undertake sufficient steps to 
augment its resources and the 
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possibilities of doing the same are 
now limited. During the past years 
the revenue of the State Govern- 
ment increased from Rs 52 crores 
in 1950-51 to Rs 355 crores in the 
current year. In other words the 
revenue increased  seven-fold 
during these years but there was 
no corresponding increase in the 
per capita income. During the 
same period the per capita income 
witnessed a very modest increase. 
Against this background it would 
be -difficult to impose further 
taxation without evoking popular 
wrath. 

But this does not mean that 
those classes which have gained 
through the planning process 
should not be touched. As a 
matter of fact certain classes have 
gained ‘inordinately during these 
years and it will be in fitness of 
things if they are forced to part 
with a portion of their windfall 
earnings. The big cultivators, 
industrialists, businessmen com- 
prise this class. In the country- 
side the top three per cent of the 
cultivators own one-fifth of the 
total cultivable land. They have 
the surplus grains and other agri- 
cultural produce to dispose of 
and the rise in prices has bene- 
fited this class. The land reve- 
nue being on a flat rate, its inci- 
dence on this class is very light. 
The Agricultural Incomé Tax and 
the tax on large holdings is such 
that the total annual realisation 
through these measures is less 
than Rs 40 lakhs. The presence 
of this tax on the statute book is 
more nominal than real. The 
total income of this top three per 
cent of the cultivators is esti- 
mated to be about Rs 300 crores 


. annually and tax on their income . 


even at the rate of 10 percent 
can fetch an annual revenue of 
30 crores, The higher groups in 
the intermediate section of ‘the 
cultivators can also contribute 
another sum of Rs 10 crores 
annually. 

The urban industrialists and 
big businessmen who instead of 
investing their capital industrial 
ventures prefer to invest in landed 
estates, trading and other such 
ventures which give quick returns, 
can be so taxed as to bring an 
income of Rs 20 crores 
annually. Thus the additional 
mobilisation through taxation 


measures can be of the order of 
Rs 300 crores for the Fourth 
Plan period 

However no amount of further 
taxation will be justified unless 
serious efforts are made to elimi- 
nate all wasteful and non-produc- 
tive expenditure. There is great 
resentment at the prevailing waste 
in administration expenditure and 
since there is great scope for 
economy the same should be se- 
riously undertaken. The non-deve- 
lopment expenditure, in UP 
increased from Rs 25 crores in 
1950-51 to Rs 143 crores in the 
current year. Sri R. S. Verma, the 
outgoing Finance Minister of UP 
has stated that a saving of Rs 35 
crores can be made by effecting 
economy in some of the major 
departments. He was further of 
the opinion that if the various 
revenue yielding departments were 
run efficiently a saving of Rs. 20 
crores could be easily made. Like- 
wise the collections from small 
savings can be enhanced if the 
additional income, instead of 
bein taxed, is allowed to be saved 
and put in small savings schemes, 
the latter course being more popu- 
lar too. The additional mobilisa- 
tion through small savings can be 
around Rs 10 crores annually. The 
same can be raised to Rs 15 
crores if intensive efforts are made 
to mobilise savings of small income : 
groups through office, factory, 
school aud through other estab- 
lishments. 

{t can thus be said that the 
additional mobilisation of the 
order of Rs 650 crores can be made 
if the Government takes to it 


. seriously. On this basis the total 


plan outlay for the Fourth Plan 
for the State can be of the order 
of Rs 1450 crores—a figure nearly 
one and half times higher than the 
one visualised by the Planning 
Commission when it approved the 
Fourth Plan for UP, prior to 
its being postponed. Incidertly 
this was the proposed outlay ini- 
tially put forward by the UP 
Government but the same was not 
approved by the Planning Com- 
mission as the State did not have 
the resources to finance it. The 
State Government can well finance 
a Fourth Plan of this magnitude 
out of its own resources (the Cent- 
ral assistance being the same) 
provided it hasa will to do so. 
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A section of our political in- 
telligentsia who go by his- 
torical precedents in Europe seem 
to be holding on to a, theory that 
India is a land of many nationali- 
ties and therefore should not be 
considered one nation, because, 
“it does not resemble the nation- 
al States which were the norm 
of 18th and 19th century 
‘Europe.’’. (see A.S.R. Chari, 
Mainstream, April, 20, 1968) 

Our linguistic provinces itis 
assumed, are separate nationali- 
ties, struggling for self-expression 
and growth into autonomous if 
not altogether independent re- 
publics. The example of the 
USSR comes handy, and 
since it is no “Union of Pancha- 
yat Socialist Republics” that we 
have in Delhi, the assumption 
may be that we are at the pre- 
vious stage where one ‘‘great 
nation” oppresses smaller nation- 
alities. Do we not hear of Hindi 
becoming the link language and 
of demonstrations against the 
imposition of Hindi......... ? Hindi 
Prachar schemes then become 
comparable to the infamous Rus- 
sification efforts ! This line of 
reasoning is supported by the 
fact that India does.not look like 
any of the West European 
nations; and moreover, it does 
not fit into the accepted definition 
of “nationality”. 

Before .examining the claim of 
India to be a single nation, let us 
see if our linguistic states satisfy 
the approved definition. Marxists 
of all shades and also many other 
serious students of. politics seem 
to take Stalin's definition, arrived 
at over thirty-five years ago on 
the basis of European experi- 
ence, as a standard for 
determining nationality. It was 
an improvement upon 
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definition and the successful man- 
ner in which diverse peoples were 
unified with the formation of auto- 
nomous republics in the Soviet 


Union did invest Stalin’s thesis 


with prestige and authority. 
Let me quote: 

“A nation is a historically evol- 
ved, stable community of people, 
formed on the basis of common 
language, territory, economic life, 
and psychological make up mani- 
fested in common culture...... A 
nation constitutes the combina- 
tion of all these characteristics 
taken together......It is sufficient 
for a single one of these charac- 
teristics to be absent and the 
nation ceases to be a nation...” 


Can we apply this test to our 


ten-year-old linguistic States, the 


"economic life". of which were 


and are parts of one whole, that 


is India ? India is one fiscal unit, . 


and soit was during the British 
period with unpopular exceptions 
in the Princely states. At present 
the States have no more separate 
economic life than the municipali- 
ties have, the role of the Centre be- 
ing so preponderant. In our back- 
ward country where about 75 
percent of the people are illite- 
rate, tending their fields still like 
their forefathers when Ashoka 
was emperor—‘ psychological 
make-up’’ is largely based upon 
the inherited prejudices of reli- 
gion and caste which often did 
cut across linguistic boundaries. 
Food habits, customs and man- 
ners seems to correspond more 
with religion and caste (even 
among workers in urban areas) 
although efforts are being made 
at present to stress linguistic 
homogenities. 

Among the literate people in 
each province, psychological 
make-up differs also on regional 


Languages and Nationalities 


basis; Saurashtra and-the rest of 
Gujarat, southern Maharashtra 
and Vidarbha, '"Mysoreans"' and 
other Kanarese speaking people, 
north Malabar and Travancore 
etc. are only a few examples for 
what is found in every province. 
Given time. and encouragement, 
no doubt, these linguistic groups 
would develop more homogenity, 
with the growth of literacy and 
reading habits. For the present 
it is important to note that all our 
national languages are backward, 
backward like the people who use 


them—the “glory” talks and 
‘“‘world-conferences” notwith- 
standing. 


Some idea -of the backward- 
ness is available in the last (11th) 


report of the Press Registrar on 


the circulation of daily news- 
papers in different languages. 
Total daily circulation and sale 
perthousand persons are repro- 
duced on next page along with 
comparative figures of some other 
backward countries. 


The backwardness of the peo- 
ple accused (6.5 papers for 1000 
Hindi-speaking people) of '*great- 
nation chauvinism'' is to be spe- 
cially noted, because the attack 
on Hindi is patronised by foreign 
vested interests. 


The Hindi-speaking areas are 


among the most backward 
regions, and efforts to spread 
Hindi in non-Hindi areas had 


commenced over three decades 
ago. The importance of the 
regional language as the only 
medium through which the mes- 
sage of freedom could be reached 
to the village was recognised 


‘early and Congress ; Committees 


were organised everywhere on 
linguistic basis. 
To interpret this hówever as a 
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Daily Circulation Sale per 

Language 1966 1000-—-1965* 
Hindi 806,000 copies 6.5 
Malayalam 708,000 M 41.2 
Tamil 688,000 * ,„ 21.6 
Marathi 585,000 os 18.0 

- Bengali 487,000 10.9 
Gujarati 472,000  , 22.9 
Urdu 299,000 5 13.7 
Kanarese 218,000 T 12.3 
Telugu 189,000 » 4.3 
Oriya 66,000 T 4.5 
Punjabi 28,000 m 4.9 
Assamese 15,000 3 2.0 
Chile . (1961) 10,47,000 " 134.0 
Brazil (1963) 42,13,000 " 54.0 
Ceylon (1960) 3,56,000  ,, 36.0 





*(for Indian languages final-1966 figures were not ready. The 
Report has termed the figures bere wrongly as "Readership") 


recognition of the existence of 
different nationalities is to over- 
stretch imagination and to equate 
language with nationality. Lin- 
guistic provinces were Jater form- 
ed as administrative units with a 
view to facilitating the growth of 
democratic institutions; the multi- 
nationa state idea was enter- 
tained by some Marxist groups, 
but during the anti-British strug- 
gleit was never suggested. The 
spirit of the time was wholly with 
the “One nation, one people" 
idea and the breach came only 
with the demand for Pakistan. 
The Dravida Kazhakam which 
had raised the slogan of Dravida 
Nadu from Madras had conceived 


it more on aracial than linguistic 


basis and that organisation could 
make no headway even inside the 
Tamil region where the Congress 
Party had continued to play until 
lately, a dominant role. The 
DMK which had a similar ideo- 
. logy had to give up the idea of 
separate nationhood before it 
could gain ground among the 
Tamil people and the present 
compromised role of the DMK is 
some indication of the distinction 
people there draw between langu- 
age and nationality. In Kerala 
'too the idea ofa' separate, so- 
vereign nation was mooted by a 
party some twenty years ago, and 
the fact that nothing was heard of 
~it since speaks its own story. 
Border and river-water dis- 
putes are no doubt giving an edge 
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to linguistic chauvinism, but 
inside each. State also we find a 
veritable cold-war of castes, 
tribes and regions. Communal 
organisations operating on All- 
India scale are still able to estab- 
lish loyalties across linguistic 
boundaries, and people are migra- 
ting in large numbers to indus- 
trial centres—Tregionalism not- 
wit hstanding. 

These however do not mean 
that separate nationalities cannot 
be shaped out of the present 
linguistic states; it is possible, for 
instance, to make the people of 
Madhya Pradesh feel that they 
have little worth mentioning in 
common with those in the 
surrounding States- and that their 
hope lies in establishing them- 
selves into a sovereign Republic. 
In the short span of two decades, 
afew Baptist missionaries have 
succeeded in making the Naga 
tribes feel that they have more 
in common with the Anglo- 
Saxons than with the people of 
Assam ! If it were some Mullahs 
of Pakistan who had gone about 
the job in the hills, Pakistan 
could have raised a demand for 
plebiscite there witha measure 
of confidence no less than that on 
Kashmir. When the western 
part of the Punjab and eastern 
part of Bengal broke away to 
form into a Pakistan, a nation 
intwo distant parts, we had a 
case of facts overtaking theory, 
however much we may blame the 


role of Imperialism. “Common 
psychological make-up” whatever 
be its ingredients (largely based 
on shared superstitions and pre- 
judices) seems to be the only 
recognisable basis for the forma- 
tion of nationalities in this part 
of the world, in this part of the 
century. At present there is no 
linguistic state in which a party 
will dare to go to the polls with 
a secession demand, claiming 
separate nationhood, Shiv Senas 
notwithstanding. 


Idea of Nationality 


The idea of nationality deve- 
lopedin Europe at the time of 
rising capitalism and in the east 
and west of Europe it took diffe- 
rent forms. Whereas in the 
Western half, nation-states took 
shape, eastern Europe had multi- 
national states developing at the 
same time. People in Europe 
never had the sense of belonging 
tooneland as we in lndia had 
from very ancient times. Nor 
did the European continent know 
anything like the institutionalised 
caste system, holy rivers and 
common centres of pilgrimage 
which had been bringing people 
from distant parts of the country 
together. There were hundreds 
of kings and super-kings all over 
Bharat Bhumi fighting against 
each other even as the monarchs 
of Europe were fighting to ex- 
pand their territories; but in this 
country the fortunes of kings 
had nothing to do with the com- 
monly held idea of belonging to 
one great land “washed by holy 
rivers and specially blessed". 

Sanskrit literature and the 
arts and customs of Hindus had 
spread to Burma (Brahma Desh) 
and all south east Asia including 
Viet Nam (Champa was its name) 
but these countries were never 
considered as parts of Bharat 
Bhumi the frontiers of which 
were incidentally defined by Kali- 
dasa in the first poem of Kumara 
Sambhavam. Evidences to show 
an earlier consciousness of India 
(including Pakistan) as one coun- 
try are there in Sanskrit which 
had played a great unifying role 
in India. Literary works in the 
regional languages, in the begin- 
ning, were merely reproducing for 
local peoples, what was available 
for along time only in Sanskrit. 
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Our many Indian languages 
started developing with their re- 
gional peculiarities some four or 
-five hundred years ago out of 
local Aryan or Dravidian dialects 
but what the best writers of each 
language expressed were the be- 
liefs and values commonly held 
all over India. The same old 
wine of India's, feudal times was 
" being presented in the new 
bottles; epic stories and famous 
plays from the storehouse of 
Sanskrit were the first to appear 
in regional languages. 


Indo-Aryan Script 


A politically motivated attempt 
has lately been made to show 
that the case of Tamil in South 
India was different, that it did 
not absorb so many Sanskrit 
words like the other Dravidian 
languages and that it has pre- 
served stories of earlier times. 
But a close scrutiny will show 
that the values expressed in the 
early Tamil literature were in no 
way different; and that the 
customs, manners and  bellefs 
were similar; even the rituals and 
superstitions were the same! 
There need be no surprise about 
it, because Sanskrit and.its script 


were not exactly Aryan but Indo- 


Aryan, developed long after the 
destruction . of Mohanjo Daro 
and Harappa, and after centuries 
of settled living in the lands of 
Dravidian tribes. 


During the Moghul — 
large numbers of people got 
converted to Islam and many 
Muslim kingdoms flourished in 
different parts of the country, 
but they all belonged to what 
was then called “Hindostan’’, the 
one great country considered 
different from others. The whole 
country was brought under one 
administrative set-up during the 
British rule, but the concept of 
belonging to one country was 
there without ever having or 
needing one single, unified ad- 
- ministrative authority. 


What we developed during the 
British rule, that isin opposition 
toit, was the modern concept of 
nationalism which: has a more 
secular basis. Here again we 
found it different from the 
experience in Europe where 
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social progress had preceded 
political ^ progress. On the 
basis of wealth drawn. from 
colonies, capital was accumulated 
by the trading class of Europe 
and it was that class which de- 
veloped nationalism there in 
opposition to ‘the old feudal 
overlords. In India and other 
colonial countries, nationalism 
developed in opposition to for- 
eigner’s rule, even some feudal 
sections participating in the fight 
for freedom, and before capita- 
lism developed. Even today the 
major part of society in India 
and Pakistan remains feudal, and 
political power is being employed 
to bring about social changes. 
In Africa quite a few sovereign 
nations are in fact tribal states at 
present, where nationalism had 
grown on the basis of anti- 
imperialist struggles, where capi- 
talistic development has yet to 
make a beginning. 

Since the people of India have 
inherited a “common psychologi- 
cal make up” of belonging to 
one nation—however large be 
the territory and the number of its 
communities—the task now is to 
strengthen that common nation- 
alism and unity, consistent with 
the requirements of social progress 
in all parts of the land’ This has 
also an anti-imperialistic signifi- 
cance, for the unity of fifty-five 
crores of impoverished people en- 
joying adult suffrage is in itself 
a factor against Imperialism. 


Responsibility of Progressive Forces 


Moreover, this unity can be 
strengthened only i in opposition to 
Imperialism. The modern system 
of communication, cinema and 
transport, common laws and ad- 
ministrative set-up, common 
defence and federal services, all- 
India political and other organisa- 
tions, trade unions, inter-pro- 
vincial trade and migrations to 
industrial centres, and many 
other factofs are serving to lessen 
regional differences; the capita- 
list class also does not seem to 
be making their plans with any 
linguistic exclusiveness as they 
are vigorously marketing their 
goods in all provinces with simi- 
lar advertising and sales-pro- 
motion campaigns. A natural 
process of integration is going 
apace while in some parts of the 


country we notice also communal 
disturbances and linguistic 
chauvinism in recent years. 

^ 


Sigu of Sentiments 


River-water disputes and 
linguistic border agitations are a 
sign of the increasing regional 
sentiments which have been de- 
veloping since the national opposi- 
tion to Imperialism began to 
accept compromises by stages. 
Collaboration with foreign 
monopolists and compromises 
with Imperialist policies of the 
West have been on the increase 
since -1960, and especially after 
the border clash with China in 
1962 which enabled the most 
reactionary elements to pose as 
patriots and nationalists. Had 
India 


pursued a corresponding policy 
of self-reliant development at 
home we would not have heard 
anything about river-water dis- 
putes, regionalism, communal 
clashes or fissiparous tendencies. 
There is every reason to suspect 
the hand of imperialist agents 
behind the anti-Hindi crusade, 
communal clashes, Shiv Sena 
and other regionalistic tendencies 
which we have been lately witnes- 


' sing in this country, and it is the 


responsibility of our progressive 
intelligentsia to  counteract all 
this in every’ possible way. 

Instead of , stressing the 
unimportant and fancied differ- 
ences among people speaking the 
same thing in different languages 
and allowing  revivalist tenden- 
cies to grow, the task before us 
isto emphasise the many - vital 
things in common for all our 
people and to encourage their 
forging fine bonds of human 
relationship in the course 
working and living together 
wherever possible. Any other 
course under present-day condi- 
tions (with no dictatorship of the 
proletariat in New Delhi) will 
lead to linguistic animosities and 
the disintegration of the Indian 
Republic, 
only the interests of Imperialism. 
No precedents are needed to 
guide us but only common re- 
quirements and a sense of politi- 
cal realities in an age when it is 
possible to shape the future in the 
manner we choose. 
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maintained a vigorous 
anti-Imperialist policy abroad and ` 
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and that will serve - 
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Have UF Governments Failed in Bihar? 


T proclamation of the 

President's rule on June 29, 
1968 and the dissolution of the 
State Assembly have created a 
new situation in the political 
life of Bihar. 

This followed the resignation 
of the 95-day-old Bhola Paswan 
Shastri Ministry on June 25 
when the State Assembly was 
discussing the Appropriation Bill. 
The resignation took everybody 
by surprise, It caused surprise 
to the Raja of Ramgarh who had 
made his first appearance in the 
Budget session of the State 
Assembly that day, hoping to 
topple down the Ministry soon 
after the Appropriation Bill was 
passed. It caused surprise to 
those Congressmen and other 
MLAs who had witnessed the 
politics of ‘purchase’ and 
‘defection’ during the last days 
of the first U F Government 
and were expecting the repetition 
of the same drama. It caused 
surprise to the public as well 
because all the local morning 
papers had published the news 
that the differences inside -the 
SVD had been settled and the 
Raja had agreed to withdraw 
the letter he had written to the 
Governor intimating the cessation 
of support by his group to the 
Shastri Government. 

The request of Sri Bhola 
Shastri to dissolve the Assembly 
and to arrange for the mid-term 
election was greeted by all, except 
some Congressmen, the Raja of 
Ramgarh, members of the 
Shoshit Dal, and a few such 
MLAs who had won their seats 
during the last General Election 
because of sheer anti-Congressism 
of people or because of the 
fattional fight inside the Cong- 
ress and were not sure of their 
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success at the hands: of the 
electorate now. 
The fall of the Shastri 


Government was followed bya 
desperate effort on the part of 
some Congress leaders headed by 
Sri Mahesh Prasad Sinha, the 
leader of Opposition in the 
outgoing Assembly, to form an 
alternative government. The 
effort proved futile not merely 
because the time given to Sri 
Sinha by the Governor was too 
short to consult the Congress 
High’ Command at the Centre 
and his colleagues in and out of 
Patna, but mainly because the 
other faction -leaders were not 


ready to see Sri M.P. Sinha as - 


Chief Minister with the support 
of the Raja of Ramgarh. Such 
a situation would have been 
inconvenient not only to Sri 
K. B. Sahay, the traditional 
enemy of the Raja, but also to 
Sri S.N. Sinha who is the un- 
challenged leader of the Rajputs 
inside the Congress. The Raja's 
entry into the Congress as a 
balancing force would have , given 
him more scope to bargain inside 
the organisation than what he 
had when he was in the Congress 
fold in the past. Given a chance, 
there was every likelihood of 
Sri M.P. Sinha trying to push up 


the Raja as the alternative 
Rajput leader. 
The  Congress-Janta Party 


combination (105 plus 18) would 
not have succeeded in command- 
ing a majority without the 
support of the Shoshit Dal (38), 
the party of defectors from 
different constituent parties of 
the first United Front. Even 
this triple alliance was able to 
muster only 161 MLAs in a 
house of 318 members. This 
would have been a  precarious 


majority, for it was an uphill 
task to keep all these 161 mem- 
bers together without giving them 
suitable engagements. And how 
could one think of making all the 
38 | Shoshit Dal members 
Ministers or Deputy Ministers 
when so many. aspirants were 
there inside the Congress itself? 
In case only a few were to be 
selected, what would have been 
the role of others? The procla- 
mation of the President’s rule 
has deprived the political pundits 
of the opportunity of speculating 
about different permutations and 
combinations, but it has certainly 
spared the state of Bihar, at 
least for the next six months, 
the suffering of having an un- 
stable government of self-seekers 
and defectors. 

The fall of two United Front 
governments within the last 
fifteen months has created a lot 
of confused thinking among the 
intelligentsia in Bihar. Those 
who are traditional supporters 
of the Congress assert that the 
United Front, can never give a 
stable government to the State. 
No single party isin a position 
of getting absolute majority in 
the next election. The United 
Front will have to be formed 
again for fighting out the Cong- 
ress during the mid-term poll, 
but who will be the constituents 
of the UF? Will it consist of 
all the political parties which 
were there in the UF on the 
day Sri Bhola Shastri resigned, 
or wil it be a front of ‘like- 
minded' people only? And what 
wil be the connotation of the 
term ‘like-minded’? The CPI 
may give one interpretation of 
the term, the SSP another and 
the Loktantrik Congress Dal may 
have a third explanation. Even 
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inside a particular party, different 
groups may find themselves akin 
to different parties. Suppose 
different parties sign a common 
agreed programme to impress the 
electorate but do not stick to it 
after the election, what will be 
the fate of the UF? When two 
United Fronts have already failed 
to give a stable government, 
what is the guarantee that the 
third one will not be unstable? 
All these questions are already 
being posed by different sections 
of people. For answering these 
questions, it is essential to go 
back, in brief, to the past and 
analyse some salient features of 
the two United Front Govern- 
ment in Bihar. 

The first UF Government 
came into existence against the 
background of the general wave 
of anti-Congressism of the Fourth 
General Election days. The 
failure of the Congress govern- 
ments to deliver the goodsto the 
poverty-ridden people of Bihar, 
the corruption and malpractices 
followed by them during the past 
twenty years, the factional fight 
inside the Congress and the 
unprecedented drought and the 
reckless antipathy of the Cong- 
ress regime in facing the situation 
created by it caused a lot of 
restlessness among the people. 
The excessive repressive measures 
adopted by Sri K.B. Sahay on 
the eve of the election added fuel 
to fire. He become a symbol of 
Congress terrorism and Sri Maha- 
maya Prasad Sinha, who fought 
a bitter election battle against 
him in the Patna West Constitu- 
ency, become overnight the 
symbol of  anti-Congressism. 
When the UF came in power, 
Mahamaya Babu became the 
leader of anti-Congressism in 
the eyes of the common man 
throughout the State. Wherever 
he went, a vast crowd gathered 
round him. Whatever he spoke, 
he assured the common man of 
a rosy future. 
government faced the drought 
strengthened the hope of the 
people in it. 

However, this situation did 
not continue for long. Soon after 
the drought was over, many peo- 
ple started questioning the 
intention of the UF government, 
about the implementation of its 
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, aspect as well. 


The way the UF. 


33-point programme. Instead 
of facing the problem in a 
straight forward manner, the 
UF Government wanted to 
consolidate itself by fanning the 
feeling of anti-Congressism. — Aen 
enquiry was instituted against 
six prominent members of the 
K.B. Sahay Ministry. The 
charges of corrruption and mal- 
practices against them were wide- 
ly published, but no conscious 
effort was made to expedite the 
work of the Commission of En- 
quiry. The Congress leaders 
grew wild, and started making all 
sorts of desperate efforts to top- 
ple the UF Ministry. Thirty- 
eight MLAs defected from diffe- 
rent constituent parties of the UF 
and formed the Shoshit Dal. 
All of them became Cabinet 
Ministers of State in the Minis- 
try headed by Sri B.P. Mandal. 
The way things were manipulated 
and the vested interests opened 
their purse to encourage defec- 
tion made the people hate the 
Congress even more. Once 
er they felt attached to the 


Decisive Advantage 


The fall of the first UF 
Government made the people 
forget its lapses. The imme- 
diate concern of the common 
man was to see what could be 
done to throw out the Shoshit 
Dal Government backed by the 
Congress. This was a decisive 
advantage the UF leaders had at 
the moment. This had another 
The crisis which 
the UF had to face from outside 
prevented the growth of con- 
tradictions inside the front, 
which had gradually started 
exposing the real character of 
its different constituents. The 
Jana Sangh on the one hand and 
the SSP, the PSP and the CPI on 
the other were sharply divided 
over the status of the Urdu in- 
side the State and also over the 
question of the rights of the 
share-croppers. The supporters 
of the big landowners started 
subtle campaign against the 
Left parties, emphasising the 
point that they were strengthening 
the hands of the Congress by 
raising controversial questions. 
A sizeable section. of the UF 
wanted to use anti-Congressism 


as a weapon against the Left 
forces, compelling them to re- 
mainin the Front without pres- 
sing for the implementation of 
economic reforms. 


The consolidation of the Left 
forces was also weakened because 
ofthe caste-oriented politics of 
the SSP, a party which has theo- 
retically tried to replace the con- 
cept of class-conflict by that of 
caste-conflict. As a result, Sri 
B. P. Mandal, one of the richest 
landowners in Bihar (who hails 
from the district of Saharasa 
where the sharecroppers’ pro- 
blems are very acute) emerged 
as the leader of a new party 
called the Shoshit Dal (the party 
of the exploited). This party 
drew 38 MLAs inits fold, most 
of whom belonged to scheduled 
castes, scheduled tribes and the 
backward community. . The 
Shoshit Dal government aroused 
new hopes in the minds of some 
backward communities but they 
were soon disillusioned when they 
found that the Government was 
virtually run by discredited Con- 
gress leaders from behind the 
scene. The situation became so 
intensely intolerable that many 
honest Congressmen started feel- 
ing restless and suffocated. 
People like Sri Binodanand Jha, 
Dr L. N. Shudhanshu, Sri Bhola 
Paswan Shastri and Sri K. K. 
Singh felt that they had no option 
but to leave the Congress and 
fight out the illfamed caste leaders 
by joining the SVD. 


The formation of the Loktan- 
trik Congress Dal was different 
in character from the formation 
of the Shoshit Dal. It was not 
dominated by any particular 
cast nor was it a party of those 
who had defected from their 
parent organisation for money 
and seats in the cabinet. In the 
beginning, many people did not 
(or could not) differentiate bet- 
ween the one defection and the 
other, but when leading figures 
like Pandit Binodanand Jha, Sri 
Hari Nath Mishra and Dr L., N. 
Sudhanshu did not join the 
Cabinet, people started having 
second thoughts about them. The 
resignation of Sri Bhola Shastri 
has established the point that 
these people are made of different 
mettle. 
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The coming of the second UF 
in power started the process of 
exposing people in their true 
colour. The first to be exposed 
was Sri Mahamaya Prasad Sinha. 
As soon as the UF chose a. new 
leader in his place, he started 
speaking against the Left parties, 
particularly against the CPI, 
though itis known to everybody 
in Bihar that he had won the two 
crucial elections (the one against 
Sti Mahesh Prasad Sinha at 
Muzaffarpur in 1957 and the 
other against Sri K. B. Sahay in 
Patna West Constituency in 1967) 
mainly with the support of the 
Communists. Though the charac- 
ter of the UF had now changed 
for better (for many self-seekers 
had gone out of it to form the 
Shoshit Dal and many honest 
Congressmen had now come to 
its fold), he started calling its 
politics “a politics devoid of 
moral values and a sense of 
service", The commonman who 
had seen him as a symbol of 
anti-Congressism, had by this 
time known the fact that during 
the last days of his office, he had 
withdrawn all the 280 State 
cases against Sri  Kamakshya 
Narayan Sinha, the Raja of Ram- 
garh, from the High Court of 
Calcutta, causing a loss of about 
Rs Ten crores to the State ex- 
chequer. Mahamaya Babu 
quickened the process of dis- 
illusionment against him by 
giving all sorts of irrelevant state- 
ments to the press and by refus- 
ing cooperation to the new SVD 
government. 

At this stage, the Raja of 
Ramgarh, the real leader behind 
the BKD in Bihar, walked out 
of the organisation with 17 other 
members and revived the old 
Janta Party. He and his brother 
joined the Cabinet. People wel- 
comed this step of the Raja, 
though they expressed resent- 
ment they were told that the 
Raja was insisting on his 
getting the Departments of Mines 
and Minerals, and on being 
appointed the Deputy Chief 
Minister (a post held by Sri 
Karpoori Thakur, leader of the 
SSP, in the first UF Government). 
Another demand which the Raja 
made was for the withdrawal of 
all the 280 cases against him 
which had been revived by the 
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Shoshit Dal Government. — 
For sometime, the Raja did 
not bargain directly, but his close 


friends left no doubt in the 


mind of the Chief Minister that 
if his demands were not met by 
the ,Government, he would not 
hesitate to walk out of the UF. 
Some of the constituents of the 
UF (CPI, forinstance) were very 
straight-forward in condemning 
this pressure tactics of the Raja, 
some others wanted to appease 
him and concealed the fact from 
the public. For sometime even 
the Chief Minister went on say- 
ing that there was absolutely no 
crisis facing his Government. 
The political uncertainty became 
obvious to the public when on 
June 15-17, there were several 
rounds of talk between the Raja 
and other leaders of the UF. The 
local papers reported on June 24 
that the Chief Minister was find- 
ing it difficult to sell his con- 
Science ta keep the Rajain good 
humour and he might suggest the 
dissolution of the Assembly 
after tendering his resignation. 
On the same date Sri Ramanand 
Tiwari, a SSP leader, was 
quoted as saying that there was 
no ministerial crisis at all. On 
June 25, Sri Bhola Shastri re- 
signed. The letter of resignation 
addressed to the Governor con- 
tained the following lines: “A 
leader of the Samyukta Vidhayak 
Dal, Mr Kamakshya Narayan 
Singh has been pressing me 
directly and indirectly for the 
acceptance of certain conditions, 
the acceptance of which will go 
against the interest of the State 
and the people." The statement 
released to the press was more 
specific and categorical in men- 
tioning the type of pressure the 
Raja was exerting on Sri Shastri. 


Selfish Game 


The resignation of Sri Bhola 
Shastri pointed out very clearly 
the difference between the charac- 
terof the first UF government 
and the second. Sri Mahamaya 
Prasad Sinha had toiled his best 
to appease all those who, he 
thought, would keep him in 
power. He had not only en- 
couraged defection from the 
Opposition by promising the 
defectors some office, but, in the 
fag end of his Chief Ministership, 


«sonal ambitions. 


passed a number of unjustified 
and irregular orders in the des- 
perate hope of winning the 
favour of its beneficiaries. The 
Raja wanted to dictate terms to 
Sri Shastri because his group of 
18 members was the decisive 
factor for the stability of the 
Ministry. The resignation ex- 
posed the selfish game of the 
Raja. It also pointed out that 
the second UF was not based on 
mere anti-Congressism, but it has 
put a premium on the interest of 
the public. Had it decided to 
stay in office in spite of the Raja, 
probably it could have succeeded 
in winning over some Congress- 
men to its fold, but, then, the 
character of the UF would not 
have remained the same in the 
eyes of the public as it is 
today. 

The fail of the second United 
Front government has thrown the 
tball in the court of the electorate. 
And the public is no longer in 
darkness in so far as the charac- 
ter of different parties and in- 
dividuals is concerned. It already 
knows that mere anti-Congressism 
does not pay much dividend. It 
knows who were the people who 
joined the first and second UF 
governments to fulfil their per- 
It also knows 
who were the people who sup- 
ported the common man on issues 
like granting protection to the 
sharecroppers, the Harijans and 
the Adivasis. If the people of Bihar 
keep these conclusions in mind 
and elect only those  representa- 
tives who will stand by them in 
moments of crisis and controver- 
sies, nobody would say that the 
first two United Front govern- 
ments have failed in Bihar. But 
itisthe duty of the political 
parties in the UF to tell the 
electorate, with specific instances, 
who had been with the people and 
who were against it during the 
first two UF Governments. It is 
also its duty not to bargain for a 
few seats with those (whether 
inside or outside the UF at the 
time of the fall of the second UF 
Government) who are not agree- 
able to a common minimum 
economic programme. 

To givea stable government 
to the State will be the main 
slogan of the Congress in the 
forthcoming election. But it will 
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not cut much ice in Bihar, for 
the factional fight inside the 
Congress is no longer a hidden 
secret. If they cannot give a 
stable executive with an elected 
President to their own organisa- 
tion, how can they offer stability 
to the State administration? The 
stability can come only when all 
the Left, democratic and secular 
parties combine together to fight 


out the Congress on the one 
hand and the communal forces 
on the other. The negative 
slogan of non-Congressism must 
be replaced by a call for the con- 
frontation between the Socialjst, 
democratic and secular forces on 
the one hand, and the reactionary 
and communal forces on the 
Other. Future defection from 
the UF can be avoided only 


when the Front selects only such 
candidates for the election who 
will selflessly stand by it in all 
circumstances, and not when it 
gives tickets to those who are 
important in certain localities 
because of the predominance of 
their castemen or to those who 
turned anti-Congress overnight 
simply because they are refused 
Congress tickets. 


A NINETEENTH CENTURY FEATURE 


H 
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Emigration of Indian Labour to British Colonies 
mM PANCHANAN SAHA 


JEMIGRATION of indentured Indian labourers to the 
British sugar colonies—British Guiana, Mauri- 
tius, Trinidad and Jamaica began after the abolition 
of slavery in 1834. Besides Jamaica, all other colo- 
nies were acquired by England in the early nine- 
teenth century during the Napoleonic wars. In the 
nineteenth century, between the years 1834 and 
1900 about three-quarters of a million Indian inden- 
tured labourers were introduced by British planters 
into those colonies. The present Indian population 
in those colonies are the descendants of the intro- 
duced indentured Indian labourers. 

After preliminary experiments with the cultiva- 
tion of various agricultural commodities, the colo- 
nies turned towards sugar. Cultivation of sugar was 
found suitable and economic. Scores of cheap 
African slaves were employed. Capital was not 
wanting. Home market was secure. Therefore, 
after the British occupation, rapid extension of sugar 
cultivation took place in those colonies. 

The inhuman condition of the Negro slaves 
attracted wide sympathy from the philanthropic and 
liberal elements of British society. “Abolitionist” 
agitation was gaining ground in England. The slave 
trade aws abolished in 1807 and after a great deal of 
agitation, slavery was abolished in 1834 throughout 
the British Empire. The abolition of slavery hit the 
planters hard. The liberated slaves withdrew from 
plantations thus creating serious labour shortage. 
Available labourers were demanding ‘‘excessive’’ rate 
of wages. Now the bargaining power of labour rose 
high. A serious economic crisis developed in those 
colonies solely dependent on sugar plantations. 
Prices of plantations were rapidly falling. The price 

Dr Saha has specialised in the subject, for which 
he has recently been awarded D. Phil. 
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of sugar in the protected Home market was rapidly 
increasing. A good number of British capitalist 
houses were also economically connected with plan- 
tations of those colonies. Hence there was a hectic 
search for alternative source of cheap and regular 
supply of labour. 

The planters of West Indies tried their best to 
avert total ruin by introducing labourers from 
different countries of Europe and Asia. But the ex- 
periments failed miserably due to various reasons. 
Mauritius, on the other hand, due to her proximity 
to India, turned towards her as the alternative 
source of labour. Mauritius had also closer rela- 
tions with India beforehand. The example of 
Mauritius proved to be fruitful. Other colonies fol- 
lowed suit. 

Thus started the flow of indentured Indian 
"coolies" to the sugar colonies. The appalling 
condition of Indian labourers, both during the sea 
voyage, as well as in the colonies, attracted wide range 
of protests from India and England. The system of 
recruitment in India was full of abuses. Public 
opinion, both in India and England, became very 
vocal and ultimately the Government had to sus- 
pend emigration for the time being till the submis- 
sion of the report of the Enquiry Commission 
appointed to investigate into the abuses connected 
with the “cooly emigration”’. 

In spite of adverse majority report against emi- 
gration of Indian labourers, the suspension order 
of 1839 was withdrawn by a majority vote in the 
British Parliament, because the sugar planters had a 
strong lobbyin the Parliament. Colonial interest 
prevailed upon Indian interest. 

The sugar planters wereagain hard hit by the 
abolition of pretection on sugar produced in Bri- 
tish colonies. Due to the pressure of the newly 
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emerging capitalist houses in England the old 
“Mercantalist’’ policy was abandoned giving place 
to the policy of "Free Trade”. Foreign slave-grown 
sugar was allowed to be imported in England. The 
cost of production of slave-grown sugar was less 
than the sugar produced in the British colonies by 
free labour. ; 

Hence the British sugar planters in tHe colonies 
were again ina tight corner after the equalisation 
of sugar duties in the British market. Again the 
sugar plantations in the colonies were on the verge 
of ruin. In this critical situation a Parliamentary 
Committee was appointed to investigate into the 
recent crisis of sugar plantations of the colonies. 
The Committee after a thorough investigation re- 
commended importation of cheap labour on a 
large scale to save the sugar industry there. A huge 
Parliamentary loan was also sanctioned to import 
cheap labour from India. The socio-economic con- 
dition of India was then favourable for getting 
cheap labour in large scale. 


H 


CAUSES OF EMIGRATION 
War was the condition of India in the period 
of emigration, particularly in the areas of re- 
cruiting operations? India is a vast country with 
various nationalities, cultures and socio-economic 
set-up. The period under review was also extensive. 
Therefore, it is not possible to find out a uniform 
set of causes valid for all régions and periods. 

For convenience sake we can divide the whole 
period of emigration roughly into two halves, namely 
1834-1860 and 1861-1900. The two halves had 
peculiarities of their own and areas of recruitment 
also were different. 

In the first half, the main recruiting operation 
was mainly confined to the Chotanagpur plateau, 
Shahbad, Gaya, Saran and a few other districts of 
Bihar and Bankura, Burdwan and Beerbhoom dis- 
tricts of Bengal. The so-called Dhungars or “Hill 
Coolies’’ were mainly sought after. 

In the second half, the recruiting operations 
were pushed further westward into the eastern dis- 
tricts of UP. The number of “Hill Coolies" gradu- 
ally decreased due to various reasons giving place to 
the people of the settled areas of Bihar and UP. 

In the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, the 
shifting of recruitment operations is not totally clear 
from the available documents. Buta rough account 
of recruiting districts can be furnished. 

As faras caste and class of the emigtants are 
concerned, we find among them mostly people of 
agricultural occupations. Among the emigrants of 
of the settled areas besides  agriculturists, we find 
artisans, weavers, unskilled labourers and even a 
few thousand high-caste sepoys. The South Indian 
emigrants were mostly ‘panahs’. The Calcutta emi- 
grants mostly belonged to the low and middle 
caste groups of Hindu society. 

It is evident from the above analysis that the 
causes of emigration are complex, But it seems to 
be clear that economic pressure was the basic 
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cause of emigration. Economic pressure pushed 
thousands of such unfortunate people to the lap of 
the arkatis or recruiters. The arkatis dragged them 
away from different parts of the country. 

First of all we should take up the case ofthe 
emigration of hill coolies from Chotanagpur and 
Bengal. It seems from various data that mere eco- 
nomic necessity and oppression of the landlords and 
money-lenders led the hill coolies to migrate. The 
recruiters found docile, hard-working and unpre- 
judiced men among this class of emigrants. 

But as faras the causes of emigration of settled 
areas of Bihar and Bengal are concerned social and 
economic pressure and oppressions of the landlords 
were not solely responsible for their emigration. 
There were other incidental causes also, lik natural 
calamities, decline of handicrafts and the mutiny 
ofthe Sepoys. Pressure of population was not the 
main cause of emigration. 

Itis evident from the documents, when belated 
but steady industrial development began in India in 
the late fifties or roughly from the sixties of the nine- 
teenth century, there arose a fierce competition for 
getting labour between colonial recruiters and the 
recruiters of tea and coffee plantations of India. Both 
were dependent on the same source of supply. In 
this period we find movement of population in two 
directions—colonial and inland. A brief review of 
the growth of industries and plantations will reveal 
this inland movement of population. 

But the demand of labour was shortlived. The 
volume of employment created by the newly estab- 
lished industries and plantations was counter- 
balanced by the rapid growth of population in the 
recruiting areas under review, eviction of peasants 
from land and the declines of cottage industries. 
The recurrence of famines though sometime lessened 
the pressure of population but increased the suffer- 
ings of the poorer stratum of population more. In 
the famine years more people were recruited by 
arkatis than in the pre-famine years. 


III 
SYSTEM OF RECRUITMENT 


T? most important factor to note is that emigra- 

tion to the sugar colonies was not emigration of 
free people to the colonies like European emigration 
to North America or Australia. The Indian emigrants 
were not voluntary emigrants. They were inden- 
tured. They were recruited mostly from the country- 
side. Economic factors, no doubt, prepared favour- 
able ground for recruitment. 

Nevertheless the role of the arkatis was not 
secondary. There were various reasons for this. 
The closed society, ignorance of outside world and the 
sentimental attachment to the soil were some of the 
obstacles to voluntary emigration. "Therefore, some 
sort of pull was necessary. Recruiters played that 
crucial role. Cases were many when recruiters even 
used unscrupulous methods of enticing ignorant 
people from the remotest villages drawing rosy 
pictures of the colonial life. 

The arkatis were composed of various types of 
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people. They were paid according to the result that 
is according to the number of recruits by various 
means. They, therefore, always.tried to increase the 
number of recruits. The method of recruitment 
varied according to localities and periods, class and 
castes of the recruits. 

In the thirties and forties of the nineteenth 
century when emigration just began, the recruiters 
were engaged by some of the Calcutta firms for 
collecting labourers from the countryside. The 
Calcutta firms were acting as agents of various 
colonial planters. Most of the victims in this 
period, were the so-called hill coolies. Recruitment 
was connected with various abuses in this period. 
There were, no doubt, some formalities to be 
observed by the recruiters. Due to public pressure in 
England and India, the Government of India also 
put certain restrictions on colonial emigration from 
time to time. But those restrictions mostly remained 
on paper. 

With the lapse of time and change of areas of 
recruitment and to some extent due to more govern- 
ment and public alertness the forms of recruitment 
were also changed. 

In the last quarter of the nineteenth century we 
find an elaborate network of recruiting operations 
spreading over the entire recruiting districts. But 
it is to be noted that the dependency on recruiters 
was not reduced in spite of minor changes of process 
and formalities of recruitment. 


IV 
CONDITION OF EMIGRANTS 


peor to their embarkation on ships to various 
colonies the recruits were put in emigration 
depots. There they were virtually under imprison- 
ment. Then after some formalities, which were 
modified from period to period, they were .put on 
board the vessels. 

Their real ordeal now began. In the first half of 
the nineteenth century, the condition of the: emi- 
grants on board vessels was horrible. Though their 
conditions were improved in the second half of the 


century after a great deal of agitation, yet complaints . 


about food, drinking water and maltreatment were 
frequent. - 

It is to be noticed in this connection, there was 
a difference between emigration to West Indies and 
emigration to Mauritius. Difference of condition is 
also observed between Calcutta and Madras emi- 
grants. Asa result'in the first half, or the nineteenth 
century hundreds of unfortunate labourers died during 
passage. Condition of the returned emigrants was 
far worse, 

After that tedious journey taking from two-and- 
half to five months and horrible experience, the 
emigrants reached the colonies in an emaciated con- 
dition. They were not allowed sufficient time to 
adjust themselves in the changed circumstances 
after this long and tedious journey. The period 
~ of engagement of the labourers in a particular planta- 
tion was increased to three years. During the 
period of short engagement the only motive of the 
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planters was to exploit the helpless labourers as 
much as possible, 

Before assessing the condition of the emigrants 
in the sugar plantations, it is worthwhile describing 
in short the nature of works in the sugar planta- 
tions. From the available documents it is to be seen 
that the condition of emigrants varied colony-wise and 
period-wise. But the emigrants had to work harder 
in the colonies than in India. They were brutally 
exploited by the planters. They got no redress 
before the law courts. The relations between the 
employer and employee were strenuous. 


But in spite of all this the emigrants were better 
off than their counter-parts in India. Their econo- 
mic condition generally improved in the later part. 
But it too varied colonywise. 


0v 
GOVERNMENT POLICY 


HAT was the basic attitude of the Government 
of India towards emigration? India was not an 
independent country. The Government of India was 
carrying out the directives of the British government 
generally. The Government observed a policy of 
neutrality, treating it as a “commercial transaction". 
This showed their apathy towards Indian popula- 
tion. They were treated as one of the component 
parts of production. But the Government did not 
remain indifferent when there was public agitation 
‘against various abuses connected with ‘‘cooly trade”. 
However, the colonial lobby was very active in the 
UK. In spite of the strong recommendations of the 
majority members of the Investigation Committee 
on “Cooly Emigration”, the British, Parliament by 
a majority vote rejected the suspension order on 
colonial emigration. 


Henceforth India was treated as a reservoir of 
cheap labour power. Inspite of imposition of res- 
trictions now and then to remove abuses connected 
with emigration, the Goverriment of India was gene- 
rally helping emigration to serve the interest of the 
British planters in the colonies. 


But we observe a clash of interest between the 
colonial interest and the interest of the British capita- 
lists in India. The Government of India was back- 
ing the British capitalists in India. In 1875 the Secre- 
tary of State for India sent a despatch to the 
Governor-General to encourage emigration to Bri- 
tish colonies to lessen pressure of population from 
certain over-populated tracts of India. The Gov- 
ernor General after consulting Provincial Governors 
and district officials deprecated the suggestion. Here 
the Governor General was uphoding the cause of 
the British capitalist interest in India rather than . 
the interests of Indian people. The British capita- 
lists who hardly then started some plantations and 
industrial undertakings in India, wanted cheap and 
abundant supply of labour. Encouragement to co- 
lonial emigration could harm their interests. Yet 
the Government of India did not ban emigration 
formally before 1917, They were generally follow- 
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ing the previous policy of “neutrality”. 


* 


D is thus clear thatIndian emigration saved sugar 
industries in the British colonies. 
emigration of three quarters of a million population 


her. 


Itás true that 
colonies. 


from a vast country like India had little effect on 
But it fundamentally changed the socio-eocono- 
mic life of the British colonies. But for their timely 
introduction it would have 
to achieve present standard of development in those 


been quite impossible 


Public Sector and Class-Struggle 


A? present the relationship bet- 
ween the public and private 
sectors in this country seems to 
have come to an impasse where 
the myth of a ‘supplementary and 
complementary’ role for the two 
sectors cannot make proper 
headway. 

Relative inelasticity of fiscal 
resources for the implementation 
of Five Year Plans, near non- 
availability of deficit financing as 
a means of financing economic 
develogment, Plan holiday half- 
hearted formulation of the 
Fourth Plán anda tirade against 
planning and public undertakings 


^. by the lobbies of Big Business 


are unmistakable evidence of 
contest rather than cooperation 
between public and private enter- 
prise in India. 


The press and the platform 
are being consistently employed 
to completely tarnish the image 
of public sector in the public 
mind. Property as status-symbol 
and granting social status in 
production and the power to 
subjugate the labour of others is 
so fundamental an evil that no 
amount of redressing the social 
grievances through the deceptive 
gestures of the ruling class can 
harmonize the interests of the 
haves and have-nots. Wilfully 
created confusion by the vested 
interests can cause a postpone- 
ment of social change but evolu- 
tionary process of human society 
cannot be completely forestalled. 

Under these circumstances, 
the  proletarian class and the 
petty bourgeoisie must not find 
it difficult to appreciate that 
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public sector is not merely a 
complex of business firms in the 
control of State; it is a part of the 
gospel of social ownership based 
on the ‘scientific comprehension 
of the historical process’. In 
order that the class-struggle in 
India proceeds by the right 
temper and ultimately, if possible, 
through an evolutionary and 
democratic process achieves the 
desired socio-economic transfor- 
mation, ignorance or misgivings 
about the public sector must be 
removed. It is here that the 
Government, intellectuals, trade 
union leaders and the stalwarts of 
the cooperative sector have a 
vital role to play. Apparently, 
plans are already afoot to ensure 
that ultimately reins of political 
power are transferred to those 
who shall patronise the modern 
bourgeoisie in the name of prag- 
matism. As such the principal 
burden of spreading true consci- 
ousness will inévitably fall on the 
intelligentsia guided by the pers- 
pectives of social and economic 
history. 


Role of Public Sector 


While it is true that below 
certain dimensions, the public 
sector is of no significance in the 
matter of class-struggle, beyond a 
certain magnitude in the. national 
economy it brings into focus the 
class antagonisms: Uninhibited, 
continuous and integrated 
growth of public sector can 
resolve the antagonism between 
classes and will become the bul- 
wark of economic democracy. 
Apart from being an aggregate 


of units of production in collec- 
tive ownership of the nation, the 
public sector needs to be viewed 
in the following aspects : 

(1) It ensures social ownership 
of the means of production. 
“Planning on the basis of social 
ownership means that increasing- 
ly the whole development of 
society is brought under consci- 
ous control. For, the whole 
development of society is condi- 
tioned by the development of 
production", (Maurice Cornforth; 
Dialectical Materialism NBA, 
Calcutta 1965 pp 203) 

(ii) It can provide insurance 
against human alienation or 
alienation of labour in production. 

(iii) It is the means to change 
mastery into fellowship in indus- 
trial relations. 

(iv) It acts as an antidote to 
false consciousness which is a 
"distorted mental picture of 
reality and its source is the aliena- 
tion of man in class society.” 
(David Caute: Essential Writings 
of Marx, London 1967, p 19) 

(v) Managed with adequate 
political and social consciousness, 
it can expeditiously usher in an 
era of economic democracy. 

(vi) It is directly subject to the 
discipline of socialist planning of 
production, and shall be free 
from instability and hazards of 
private enterprise. With private 
ownership “production is plan- 
ned within the workshop but not 
in society generally.” — (Jbid 
202) 

(vii) It checks the evil of ex- 
cessive concentration in the hands 
of few and consequently avoids 
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the absurdity of re-distribution 
through fiscal means. ''Wealth 
has in the past proved even more 
resistant to distribution by fiscal 
means than has income, and it 
wil be of value if nationalised 
industries do it.’’ (The Lessons of 
Public Enterprise, Ed. Shanks, 
Ch. 3) 

(viii) It ‘deprives no man.of 
the power to appropriate tbe 
products of society; it only dep- 
rives him of the power: to sub- 
jugate the labour. of ,others by 
means of such appropriation." 

(ix)Itis only sure device of 
amicably ending the antagonism. 
between classes. "In proportion 
as the antagonism between 
classes within the nation 
vanishes, the hostility of one 
nation to another will come to an 
end." (Karl Marx and F. Engels; 
— Manifesto of the Communist 
Party, Moscow 1949, P 74) 

(x) It is not merely an expres- 
sion -of compassion from the 
oppressed class but is also a 
proof of *'scientific comprehen- 
sion of the historical process.” 

(xi) It is ultimately the effec- 
tive threat to the harmful super- 
macy of wealth in human rela- 
, tions. 

It is quite unfortunate that so 
far “basically public enterprises 


in India have not. been advoca- 


ted for democratizing power held 
without corresponding responsi- 
bility in the hands of few, or for 
increasing the productive efficiency 
of decaying industries, safeguard- 
ing consumers against monopoly 
exploitation, protecting public 
interest already in danger or for 
escaping the costly burdens of 
regulating private enterprise (P. 
Prasad, Some Economic Aspects 
of Public enterprises in India, 
London 1957). In view of the 
paternalistic attitude towards 
private enterprise and the grow- 
ing concentration of wealth and 
economic power in the hands - of 
Big Business, there are legitimate 
apprehensions in certain quarters 
that “the Indian Government was 
practically relinquishing nationa- 
lization as a means of anti-impe- 
rialist struggle and of rapid trans- 
fer of developmentally, strategic 
industries into the hands of the 
State...'' (Ignacio Sachs, Patterns 
of Public Sector in under-develop- 
ed Economies, India 1964) Again 
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the flight of personnel from the 
public undertakings and the rene- 
gade intellectuals, from among 
the ‘petty bourgeoisie’ and ‘even 
the working class’ who become 
the intellectual representatives of 
the capitalist class, pose a serious 
threatto the rapid .growth of 
public sector and its emergence 
as a corrective factor for the 
inequities of the present econo- 
mic system. “ 


In this matter it would be cer- 
tainly profitable to heed the warn- 


ing of Karl Marx in whose judge- 


ment “the more a ruling class is 
able to assimilate the most pro- 
minent men of ruled class, the 
more solid and dangerous is its 
rule." (Karl Marx: Capital, 
Vol III, Ch 36) 


In terms of  class-struggle, . 


conciliation to the point of betra- 
yal;by the petty bourgeoisie for the 
sake of their own existence and 
despite their loud protestations 
and extreme phrases creates an 
unpredictable element in the entire 
situation. Thus, while the nation 
has set the goal of Socialist Pat- 
tern of Society and the public 
sector is to move from infra- 
structure to the status of real 
dominant sector of the económy, 
large sections of the population 
being oblivious of the historical 
perspective make a poor prepara- 
tion for the achievement of de- 
clared economic objectives. 
Under the present circumstan- 





ces, mobilisation of public opinion 
in favour of public undertakings, 
rapid expansion of public sector, 
institutional changes for an’ effec- 
tive control over the country’s 
material resources, including 
measures like nationalization of 
banks, stricter vigilance and con- 
trol on the role of money in sabo- 
tage and subversive activities un- 
dertaken by the Big Business, en- 
suring absolute conformity of lin- 
gering private enterprise to goals 
of public policy and watchfully 


.eleet people to helm of affairs who ` 


would not swerve from the path 
of socialism are national impera- 
tives that can be ignored only at 
great peril. 

At the same time, it is of great 
importance that a perceptible 
improvement is brought about in 
the working of public enterprises 
through manning of such under- 
takings by men of adequate vision 
right perspective, sound judge- 
ment, requisite training and abili- 
ties and unmistakable dynamism. 
The tasks are, of course difficult 
but the will of people can accom- 
plish them in case the Indian mas- 
ses carry with them the aware- 
ness of challenges and do realize 
‘that public sector is not a more 
conglomeration of firms, produc- 
ing tangible wealth; it is one of 
the powerful economic symbols 
that carries the key to antagonism 
between classes regardless of 
aggravated animosities during the 
short period. 
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Ts Study Group on News- 

papers set up'by the National 
Commission on Labour has in 
its report drawn pointed atten- 
tion to some of the basic prob- 


For A Healthy Press 


lems inhibiting the growth of- 


the Press on healthy lines in 
India today. 

The most important of the 
Observations made by the Study 
Group, headed by veteran journa- 
list Sri M.  Chalapathi Rau, 
relate to the steps that have to 


be taken not only to enable the > 


small and medium newspapers to 
become economically viable but 
to end the pernicious hold of big 
business houses on this vital 
industry. 

The report says in the intro- 
ductory chapter: “The contro- 
versy over the growth of monopo- 
listic tendencies in the newspaper 
industry and the control exercised 
over newspapers by other indus- 
tries is among signs that within 
the Press as well as among the 
people there is atvareness of the 
key position of the Pressin the 
future and the need to ensure its 
health. The first Press Council 
has failed to focus attention on 
some of the weaknesses which 
have to be overcome if news- 
papers in India are to function 
entirely in the public interest...... 
Despite low literacy and meagre 
circulations, newspapers in India 
do command prestige, and with 
the growth of education their 
importance in public life is bound 
to increase. But the small news- 
papers' complaint that they face 
unequal competition remains 
valid, and it isnot easy for in- 
dependent persons without vast 
resources to start quality news- 
papers to presenta different 
point of view.” 

In the chapter on ‘Wage 
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fixation and its implications" the 
Study Group says that it consi- 
dered some related questions 
which have a bearing on the 
small and medium newspapers 
improving their capacity to pay 
over the years, and adds: “Smal- 
ler newspapers, especially langu- 
age newspapers, have been com- 
plaining for years that they face 
unequaland often unfair com- 
petition from newspapers with 
vastly greater resources and that' 
even survival becomes a matter 
of grim struggle. On the basis 
of the Press Commission's re- 
commendations the Government 
attempted to correct the position 
by introducing a  price-page 
schedule, but the Supreme Court 
struck it down. Subsequently 
neither the Government nor 
Parliament appears to have best- 
owed thought on this problem. 
The Small Newspaper Inquiry 
Committee also recently recom- 
mended the introduction of a 
price-page schedule, if necessary 
by amending the Constitution. 
There appears to be a clear case 
for reopening the issue and 
evolving a formula which will 
enable the small and medium 
newspapers to, face competition 
on the basis of near-equality at 
least in terms of the quantum of 
reading matter made available to 
the reader for a certain price."' 

In the course of its recom- 
mendations the Group notes the 
glaring contrast between “the 
economic viability of the bigger 
newspapers and the difficult fin- 
ancial position of the smaller 
newspapers" and observes that 
the complaints from many of the 
smaller newspapers about the 
burden cast by the awards of 
the Wage Boards for journalists 
and non-journalist employees of 


newspapers are in part a result of 
this situation. It makes particular 
reference to the availability of 
resources from outside the in- 
dustry to the biggest newspapers, 
meaning of course those owned 
by the big business houes. 
Reintroduction of the price page 
schedule, the Group feels, will 
enable the small and medium 
newspapers “to build up circula- 
tion, thereby attracting a greater 
volume of advertisements, and 
become increasingly prosperous." 

The Group has also recalled 
the Press Commission's recom- 
mendation that the space devoted 
to advertising in a newspaper 
should not exceed 40 per cent of 
the total available space. It says 
that fixation of such a ceiling will 
make for more equitable distri- 
bution of advertisements, he!ping 
the small and medium news- 
papers to augment their revenue 
and making them more stable. 
It however points out that '*volun- 
tary acceptance of a ceiling seems 
highly unlikely; on the other 
hand, any attempt at regulation 
is certain to be resisted by the 
big newspapers and the interests 
associated with them.” The 
Group feels that for this pur- 
pose, as also for the reintroduc- 
tion of price-page schedule, 
amendment of the Constitution 
may be necessary. 

Note is also taken of the 
grievance of the small and 
medium newspapers about the 
quantum of Government adver- 
tising made availab'e to them. 
“It is true that the Government 
has adopted a more liberal atti- 
tude towards these newspapers 
in recent times, but even so the 
disparity between the small and 
big newspapers in terms of re- 
venue on this account remains 
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huge." More equitable distribu- 
tion (in monetary terms) of 
Government advertising — *'will 
certainly go some way towards 
making the smaller newspapers 
more viable economically, and 
this in turn will minimise grievan- 
ces about the burdens cast by 
regulation of wages in the in- 
dustry.” 


As long ago as 1954 the Press 
Commission noticed an alarming 
tendency towards monopoly and 
concentration of ownership in the 
industry and suggested a series 
of remedial measures. In the 
14 years following the Com- 
mission's report these trends have 
been steadily growing, and the 
biggest chunk of the circulation 


of daily newspapers is controlled’ 


by a few big business houses. 
The Study. Group has drawn 
attention to one aspect of the 
Commission's recommendations 
in this regard. It says: "Tbe 
Press Commission had suggested 
diffusion of ownership—for ins- 
tance, by means of share-holding 
by employees—as a method for 
ensuring relative independence. 
The public trust form was also 
suggested, as well as cooperatives, 
As forthe PTI, the only national 
news agency at that time, its 
conversion into a public corpora- 
tion had been recommended. In 
view of complaints about the 
growth of concentration of 
ownership and about control of 
major newspapers by other indus- 
tries, there is need to introduce 
forms of ownership which will 
obviate these evils. Such chan- 
ges are also likely to make for 
better relations inside the indus- 

and for a greater sense of 
participation among the emplo- 
yees.”” 

The Study Group has further 
‘noted with obvious approval a 
suggestion that the Government 
should withhold or restrict cer- 


tain facilities for which the indus- . 


try is dependent on the Govern- 
ment “in the case of establish- 
ments which fail to implément 
the wage orders.”’ 

The Study Group has not 
dealt at length or in detail with 
these vital aspects of the news- 
paper industry because its main 
function was to make recommen- 
dations about the best ways to 
improve industrial relations in 


an 


the industry, and these aspects 
have been touched upon only to 
the extent they are relevant for 
the main purpose of the Group’s 
work. However, the report 
does not leave one in doubt that 
leading men in the profession 
are feeling greatly perturbed by 
the inability of the Indian Press 
to fulfil its functions effectively 
in the public interest because of 
the control secured over the 
bulk of it by big business houses 
and other vested interests. The 
situation in this respect is worse 
today than it was when the 
Press Commission went into the 
state of the Press. But even the 
limited measures recommended 
by the Commission at that time, 
if implemented now, will help 
the small and medium news- 
papers to look up, and gradually 
eliminate the - hold of business 
houses over.newspapers. It is 
clear from the report that there 
is deep concern in the Press 


‘about the future, with the smaller 


newspapers finding it difficult to 
survive in face of unfair and un- 
equal competition. 

The Government has slept 
over many of the important re- 
commendations of the Press Com- 
mission, although some sugges- 
tions like wage regulation have 
been implemented. Once the 
supreme Court rejected the Price- 
Page Schedule Act the Govern- 





Jan Sangh members protested in Parlia- 
ment when Food Minister, 


ment and Parliament forgot about 
it although the need for such 
regulation in order to assure the: 
survival and growth of indepen- 
dent newspapers has been grow- 
ing over the years. Parliament 
and the Government should give 
serious thought to these basic 
problems of the newspaper indus- 
try once again and take such 
steps as will guarantee the 
healthy growth of | the 
Press. Of course, as the Study . 


-Group has indicated, constitutio- . 


nal objections will be raised 
and there will be stiff resistance 
from the interests which will be 
adversely affected. What Parlia- 
ment and the Government should 
be concerned about is not the pre- 
servation of these vested inte- 
rests and their so-called funda- 
mental rights, but the creation of 
an atmosphere in which more 
and.more newspapers can come 
into being and give life and 
meaning to democracy. 

What is required, in the words 
of the Study Group, is “‘demo- 
cratization of the processes of the 
newspaper industry itself"; and 
this cannot be achieved without 
taking the suggested measures 
aimed ateliminating or at least 
minimising the control of news- 
papers by other industries seeking 
to use these as organs for propa- 
ganda and pressure in private or 
sectional interest. 





Sri Jagjivan 


Ram, referred to scholars who claimed 
that beef was eaten in ancient India. 


To acquaint yourself with the attitude of 
our forefathers on the subject of beef-eating, 
read this book by a distinguished | indologist 
of the nineteenth century. 


Deef In Ancient India 


* 


RAJA RAJENDRALALA MITRA 


Being a reprint of Chapter VI of the author's 
book Indo-Aryans Vol I, published originally in 1881 
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TOTAL EXPORT FOR 1967 
OVER 


Rs. 85,000,000 | l 


OUR EXPORT RECORD 


Years 1959 and 1960 21.98 Million Rupees 
Years 1961 and 1962 46.71  '" ,, 
Years 1963 and 1964 78.58 - 
p- Years 1965 and 1966 135.81 i 
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O.K. FOR TAKE-OFF 


INDIANOIL 
NOW REFUELS 


SYRIAN ARAB AIRLINES 


Another international airline, from a friendly Arab country — SYRIAN ARAB AIRLINES =» 
has availed itself of INDIANOIL's refuelling service. This airline operates Super Caravelle 
aircraft equipped with Pratt and Whitney double jet engines. Its routes cover many of 

the world's capitals including Delh: and London. 


INDIANOIL supplies over 50% of the total aviation fuel requirements of the country. 

Its refuelling service ig made available to reputablo international airlines like the British 
, Eagle, Sabena, Lufthansa, Ariana and Arr India besides the Indian Airlines. INDIANOIL 
' delivers the finest quallty products — checked and re-checked at every stage — by 
"competent staff trained to handle any aircraft with confidence. 


! 
Ee INDIAN OIL CORPORATION LIMITED 
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The air transport industry has a special role 
to play in the economic development of the 
country, a role that grows year by year,as 
more and more peopie, goods and mail are 
speeded on their way between the various 
cities in| India, in pace with the rising tempo 
of progress in private and governmental 
enterprises. 


Complementary to that role is the one INDIANOIL 
plays in keeping the lines of communication 

open by maintaining an uninterrupted flow 

of aviation fuel via a network of service 

stations with fully trained staff offering 
specialised service. 
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INDIAN OIL CORPORATION LTD. ~ A NATIONAL TRUST FOR ECONOMIC PROSPERITY 
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JUSTICE VERSUS AUTHORITY 


Tu AITUC Working Committee's callfor united 

and militant mass campaigns for higher wages 
and more jobs highlights the basic weaknesses of 
economic development in the country over the last 
two decades, weaknesses which are reflected in the 
state of industrial relations not only in the private 
sector but also in Government establishments and 
public-sector undertakings. 

In a few days the twentysecond year of freedom 
will dawn, but the dreams entertained by the work- 
ing people who constitute the bulk of India's popu- 
. lation in 1947 remain unfulfilled: the much vaunted 
improvement in the standard of living has been felt 
only by a small fringe of our 500-odd million peo- 
ple, while the rest have only felt a steady erosion of 
their already meagre real wages, thanks to the kind 
of economic policies pursued by the Government and 
the deliberate perversion of the concept and pro- 
cesses of planning for the benefit of the affluent few 
in urban and rural areas, In recent times, particu- 
larly after the Fourth General Election, employers 
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have been emboldened by the attitude of the 
Govefnment to launch an offensive against the work- 
ing people by way of closures, retrenchment, layoff 
etc. The gheraos in West Bengal were as much the 
result of this situation as strikes and demonstrations 
elsewhere in the-country. l 

It does not require much argument to show that 
the Government has not conducted itself as the 
model employer whom the working people in private 
sector employment could site as the model in order 
to get their own conditions of service improved. 
The events in Madhya Pradesh and Bihar in the last 
few days provide eloquent illustration of this point. 
In both States what the Government employees 
demand is no more than honest and speedy imple- 
mentation of an accepted principle. It has been 
conceded “in principle" that State Government 
employees are entitled to the same rates of dearness 
allowances as Central Government employees. Yet 
there is reluctance on the part of the two Govern- 
ments concerned to fulfil this commitment. The 
other problem naturally worrying the Government 
employees in the two States is the fact that thou- 
sands of their colleagues have been rend=red un- 
employed either due to bringing down the age of 
retirement arbitrarily or due to plain retrenchment. 
The magnitude of the problem created by Govern- 
mental action can be seen from -the fact that in 
Madhya Pradesh 16,000 persons have been “‘retired’’ 
as a result of the change in the age of superannua- 
tion, while 5,000 have been retrenched and 10,000 
more are said to be on the list. The position is not 
very dissimilar in Bihar. 

In these circumstances, it is not very difficult to 
understand the deep unrest among the employees of 
State Governments. That problems of a like nature 
are agitating employees of other State Governments 
was shown by the demonstrations held in the Capital 
and elsewhere by representatives of 40 lakh State 
Government employees. The authorities, however, 
have so far shown little inclination to take a fair 
view of the problem and try to remove the root- 
causes of trouble. Instead, as exemplified by the 
Madhya Pradesh and Bihar Governments, politi-. 
cians in power as well as officialdom appear to 
believe that strong-arm methods can solve all prob-^ 
tems and reduce the employees to a state of acquies- 
cence. But the repressive measures adopted by the 
SVD Government in Madhya Pradesh as well as by ` 
Governor Kanungo’s set-up in Bihar have not so far 
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^ better than the two State Governments referred to; 


the working people have had no say ? Also, should 
economy measures be aimed at hurting only the 
low-paid while not the least sign of austerity is 
noticeable in the lives of the well-placed minority ? 
If the Central and State Governments between them 
cannot work out policies aimed at mopping up the 
vast surplus wealth concentrated in a limited num- 
ber of hands in the urban -and rural areas, it is futile 
to expect the working people to accept this as suffi- 
cient reason for their continuing to suffer without a 
protest. 

It does not require to be emphasised that the 
working people are always ready to make sacrifices 
in the national interest: in every crisis this country 
has faced it was the working people who demons- 
trated that they place country above self, while the 
capitalist class and the part of the bureaucracy 
tied to the aprons string of this class did not 
deem it necessary to change their ways. But the 
working people rightly refuse to be made scape- 
goats for the benefit of the vested interests and 
their agents. The rulers must realise that only 
a satisfied working class can provide a stable and 
dependable base forthe growth of democracy. Such 
satisfaction is possible of achievement only when it 
is clearly seen that the policies pursued by those 
in power are aimed at removing inequalities and 
establishing a just social and economic order with- 
in a reasonable period. Unless politicians in power, 
in.addition to finding short-term solutions t^ the 
problems of the workers in boththe public and 
private sectors, formulate and implement radical 
economic policies, discontent among the people 
can only grow, not diminish. Not all the police 
powers with which Authority is armed can keep 
such vast discontent among the millions within 


had the effect of frightening the employees into 
giving up their legitimate demands. Nor is sucha 
thing likely to happen in the füture. Official high- 
handedness in dealing with what is essentially a 
human problem can. only lead to a hardening of 
attitudes which in turn can only makea settlement 
even more difficult than it is now. 

The Central Government is not behaving. much 


The demand for a need-based minimum wage is not 
new; in fact, after long agitation the principle was 
accepted by the tripartite Indian Labour Conference 
twelve years back. Within days of acceptance of 
the concept and the relevant norms, private sector 
employers began to search for arguments to back 
` out of the commitment. This was understandable, 
for the private-sector employers in this country are 
by no means known for fairness. But the Govern- 
ment and the public-sector undertakings also did 
not iake the commitment seriously; no effort was 
made even to work out the minimum wage on the 
basis of needs, let alone paying such a wage. Even 
now, twelve years after accepting the principle, the 
Union Government is reluctant to let the matter go 
to arbitration, and does not hesitate to make use of 
flimsy technical arguments for this purpose. Nor is 
there readiness to accept arbitration on other pen- 
~ ding questions like full neutralisation of the rise in 
cost of living and merger of DA in basic pay. The 
long-overdue revision of pay scalesis also being 
similarly resisted. 

In tlie case of Government employees the stock 
‘excuse offered by the Central and State Governments 
is lack of financial resources to meet the additional 
commitments involved in any upward revision of 
basic pay or -DA. The same excuse is neatly offered: 


‘in the case of the long neglected fraternity of tea- 
The question that arises is: 
working people to be penalised for the results. of 
economic and fiscal policies in the shaping. of which 


chers also. 





are the 
upheaval, 


bounds-which they consider safe for themselves. 

Justice is the only alternative to violent social 
and this is what the politicians in power 
must realise without delay. 


TORMENTS WITHOUT. TOPPLE 


HE eve of Parliament" s mon- 


soon session is marked by an. 


dusa type of hectic activity. 
The chellange over foreign policy 
has not come for quite sometime, 
.but this time the Right has been 
mustering forces for an onslaught 
on what it calls, the policy of 

~ kowtowing to Moscow. 
It would however be a mistake 
tothink that the attack on the 


Government is being mounted by. 


only the Jana Sangh and the 
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Swatantra; the traditional Indian 
misgivings about Pakistan's 
adventurist politics: has- let many: 
to regard the Soviet: decision ‘as 
a source of worry for this country. 
It is in this context, quite'a good 
section of the Socialist leader- 
ship—largely those who have: 
never been- enthusiastic’ about 
India’s growing. relations with 
Moscow—has:taken the initiative 


to raise. the clamour that. the. 


Government should explore 


possibilities of getting defence 
supplies from sources other than 
the Soviet Union: the difficulty of 
campaigning openly for US arms 
isthe fact:that this would require 
payment in dollars while there is 
no'knowing thatthe US would 
make any concession since its own 
Asian policy is ina melting pot 
after the’ Vietnam misadventure. 
Among the Socialists however, a 
distinction is worth making: 
there is a strong pro-West 


e s 


oriented trend in the PSP, while 
the SSP leadership is likely to 
join in this new campaign against 
foreign policy as a convenient 
handle to beat Smt Indira Gandhi 
with. 

It is inside her own party that 
Smt Gandhi faces an embarras- 
sing challenge. It is interesting 
to note that contrary to some 
reports, Sri Morarji Desai did 
not suggest that the President 
should cancel his Soviet trip 
because of Moscow’s new deci- 
sion lifting arms embargo from 
Pakistan. It appears to have 
been a suggestion at a lower 
level, but it was scotched almost 
immediately. However, there 
has been a tendency among some 
of her Cabinet colleagues to 
throw the blame on Smt Gandhi 
personally for what they seem to 
regard as relying over-much on 
Moscow. 

This is almost a case of try- 
ing to make a scapegoat of Smt 
Gandhi for a policy which had 
the complete support of the 
. entire Cabinet. What is worth not- 
ing is that during Mr Kosygin’s 
visit to New Delhi in January 
last, Sri Desai was known to 
‘have taken great pains to assure 
the Soviet Premier that he was for 
public sector and for close links 
with the Soviet Union. The anxiety 
not to be marked as anti-Left 
has throughout been  maintain- 
ed. by Sri Chavan. So, there has 
never been even a dissent inside 
the Cabinet from the Govern- 
ment’s policy of close links with 
the Soviet Union, though itis true 
some people like Sardar Swaran 
Singh and Sri Dinesh Singh be- 
sides the Prime Minister have 
been more enthusiastic about it 
than others. 

At the same time, in the Con- 
gress Party hierarchy, thanks to 
Smt Gandhi’s critics and trad- 
ucers both in Sri Desai’s camp 
and in the Syndicate coterie, a 
whisper campaign could often be 
heard that itis the Soviet sup- 
port that has been keeping her 
up. The prestige that Smt 
Gandhi’s Government has earned 
both at home and abroad in the 
last one year of closer ties with 
the Soviet Union is no doubt in 
marked contrast to the discredit 
that overtook her Government 
in the wake of devaluation of the 


-- 
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rupee under US pressure, accom- 
panied by the uproar over the 
proposed US Education Foun- 
dation and a definite slump 
in prestige in foreign affairs. So, 
today when there is a general 
feeling of worry over Pakistan’s 
luck with Moscow, these frus- 
trated politicians have been 
planning to attack her for havivg 
enjoyed. Moscow’s goodwill. 
While the Prime — Minister's 
critics are getting ready to attack 
the foreign policy, a peculiar 
complex seems to have gripped 
the Young Turks. In the pre- 
vailing national mood of concern 
at Pak’s success with Moscow, 
they seem to be scared of being 
attacked for having so long been 
strong advocates of Indo-Soviet 
entente. Presumable to forestall 
such an attack, they are demand- 
ing full-dress debate on the new 
Soviet approach to Pakistan. The 
problem that faces them is how to 
draw the line; if they join in the 
chorus of attack on Moscow’s 


action, would they be able to dis- 


sociate themselves from the 
avowedly Right clamour for a 


. basic shift in the foreign policy 


and also from making a target of 
Smt Gandhi personally? On this 
last count. the Young Turks may 
not keep together, since some of 
them, as the last AICC meeting 
clearly showed, have other loyal- 
ties than to Smt Gandhi. 

All this would no doubt touch 
off a big storm in Parliament, but 
there is little possiblity of the 
uprooting of any tree by the 
storm itself. Torments galore 
but no danger.of a topple—this 
sums up the reading today in the 
Prime Minister's political horos- 
cope. 

This is mainly because the 
overwhelming bulk in the Secre- 
tariatas also in the Congress 
have come to realise the enormity 
of any Masani-style suggestion 
for a break with the Soviet Union. 
Its repercussion is to be counted 
not merely in term of the quan- 
tum of economic assistance, the 
entire pattern of defence set-up 
leans heavily on the Socialist 
world. There is much talk of 
diversification in defence pur- 
chase. No doubt, such diversifi- 
cation is wholesome and is in 
keeping with the policy of non- 
alignment. At the same time, 


any alienation from the Socialist 
world in the matter of defence 
equipping has in today’s world 
become a sheer impossibility for 
this country. . 

The alternative to the “present 
arrangement, it is realised by the 
wiser among New Delhi obser- 
vers, is to go in for a puppet set- 
up of the South Korean or the 
South Vietnamese type, and every 
politician in the Capital from the 
highest to the lowest, knows: that 
such a move will not be tolerated 
by the mute but formidable voter: 
the setback for the Congress in 
the last year's General Hlection 
was very largely because of the 
loss in national  self-respect 
brought about by the Asoka 
Mehta-Subramanism line of sub- 
servience to the dollar overlor- 
ship. 

So, a difficult task awaits the 
Prime Minister next week—to let 
her partymen and Parliament 
release their pent-up feelings over 
Pakistan while controlling it, so 
that it does not break the bounds 
and be a threat to her own 
regime. It may not be as disas- 
trous as riding a tiger but may be 
as hazardous as travelling in Sri 
Poonacha’s derailed coaches. 


* 


WV BATEVER be the excitment in 
New Delhi over the Soviet 
arms controversy, other challenges 
of a formidable character are go- 
ing to make life miserable for the 
Treasury Benches. The country- 
wide spate of strikes among 
Government employees, is an 
ominous danger signal for the 
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Government. The threat of direct . 


action by the Central Government 
employees is gaining moment- 
um. The tocsin is about to be 
sounded in Assam over the wide- 
spread discontent with the Govern- 
ment earning the reputation of 


` being a ditherer. 


And on all these counts, Sri 
Morarji Desai's quota of respon- 
sibility is perhaps bigger than the 
Prime Minister's. This apart, 
Sri Desai has to worry about the 
Kanti affair which is bound to 
come up in Parliament. Sins of 
the sons sometimes visit upon the 
fathers, most unexpectedly in the 
politics of this country. 


July 16 N.C, 
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Moscow to Pindi 
How Far and How Near? 


FIRISHTA 


This contribution has come from a Mainstream reader 


Te present excitement in India 


about the shift in Soviet poli- 
cy towards Pakistan has to be 
examined in depth. It would be 
incorrect, as is being made out by 
New Delhi pundits, to think that 


- Moscow’s attitude towards Pakis- 


tan has undergone a mid-summer 
shift with the invitation extended 
to the Pakistan military mission 
headed by General Yahya Khan. 


In fact, the shift could be noticed 


by careful international observers 
for quitea long time. The de- 
cade from 1955 to 1965 has 
seen a sea change in world 
affairs. In 1955 when ebullient 
Khruschov made his sensational 
remarks in Kashmir, onehas to 
note that at that time the Soviet 
Union was trying to take counter- 
measures against the then Ameri- 
can policy of encircling it with a 
chain of military alliances from 
NATO to SEATO and then on to 
support for Chiang Kai shek and 
trying to make an anti-Soviet 
base in Japan. 

Incidentally, it is necessary 
for observers in India to under- 
stand that the Soviet ban on 
selling of arms to Pakistan had 
nothing to do. with the Soviet 
stand in the Security Council 
with regard to the Kashmir dis- 
pute, nor was it influenced by 
Moscow’s efforts to strengthen 
Indo-Soviet relation by giving 
massive aid, economic and mili- 
tary, to India. In fact, the ban 
on the sale of Soviet arms was 
imposed by Moscow on the 
partners of US military alliances: 


-it was a counter-measure to the 


American ban onthe sale of 
strategic material to Communist 
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who has specialised in Pakistan affairs 


countries. So long as Pakistan 
agreed to transform itself into a 
docile American stooge, allowing 
her territory to be made intoa 
spring-board for attack on the 
Soviet Union, it was but natural 
that the Kremlin should have 
imposed a total ban on the sale 
of arms to any country subscrib- 
ing to such a policy. 

The lifting of the arms ban is 
therefore to be connected not with 
any change in Soviet policy to- 
wards India but to a change in 
Moscow's assessment about the 
military potentialities of the 
menace that Pakistan as an Ameri- 
can satellite posed against the 
Soviet Union. 

It is therefore to be taken for 
granted that the Soviet experts 
on Pakistan view the recent deve- 
lopments in Pakistan's foreign 
relations as marking a qualitative 
change from the days of Liaquat 
Ali Khan; a change which is 
sufficiently significant to merit 
a fresh assessment on the part of 
the Soviet leadership. That is, 
although formally Pakistan still 
belongs to CENTO and SEATO, 
the contents of its foreign policy 
has, in Moscow 's view, practically 
ceased to be an .effective instru- 
ment for the furtherance of US 
policy against the Communist 
countries, whether Soviet Union 
or China. 

In this connection itis worth 
recalling the big Western uproar 
which took place when President 
Ayub made his first overture to 
China: the opening of the civil 
air lines by the Pakistan Inter- 
national Airways to Peking was 
viewed with considerable mis- 


givings by Washington at that 
time. Soon after Ayub made the 
statement that he was prepared to 
use his good offices to bring 
abouta rapprochement between 
China and the USA, a statement 
which in the prevailing state of 
American thinking was slightly 
premature, Nevertheless, it indi- 
cated in the eyes of the US State 
Department a very serious shift 
from the traditional Pakistani 
stand of acting as Washington's 
canon-fodder in its confrontation 
against the Communist world. 
Since that time, with the 
steady growth in Sino-Pak rela- 
tions, the American plan of 
using Rawalpindi as a base of 
operations against the Commu- 
nist world as a whole has become 
progressively infructuous. 

This change in Pakistan policy 
towards the Communist world 
was itself the result of many 
important factors and should not 
be ascribed to the genius of a 
single personality, Ayub Khan, 
asis sometimes unwittingly done 
in the Indian press. For one 
thing, after the U-2 incident in 
1960, there was a feeling of trepi- 
dation in Rawalpindi for getting 
too much involved in the Ameri- 
can camp atthe risk of making 
an enemy ouf of a very powerful 
neighbour. The striking advance 
of Soviet nuclear and rocket 
programme must have impressed 
the policy-makers in Rawalpindi 
about the need of cultivating thc 
strong neighbour, particularly at 
a time when the Western global 
policy itself was suffering set- 
back after setback in Asia. 
The inability of the Americans 
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to overpower Vietnam or to dis- 
rupt China through Chiang Kai 
shek, became a constant reminder 
to Pakistan that it would not be 
wise to throw in her lot entirely 
on the side of the Americans. 

In the general weakening of 
the military-alliance blocs started 
with de Gaulle’s revolt against 
NATO and the total incapacity of 
the SEATO to checkmate the 
advance of the Vietcong, the 
refusal of Japan to act as a pliant 
client of Washington inits mili- 
tary plans against the Soviet 
Union, the growing cooperation 
between India and the Soviet 
Union even with regard to im- 
porting military hardware, a co- 
operation which was long resist- 
ed by West-oriented elements in 
New Delhi—all these had their 
impact on Pakistan's foreign 
policy. 

Initially, Ayub took the easier 
road to Peking than to Moscow 
and for very good reasons. For 
one thing, the American anti- 
pathy towards a stooge Govern- 
ment making overtures to a Com- 
munist country would have been 
sharper in the case of Moscow 
than in the case of Peking; se- 
cordly, when the Chinese took 
upon themselves to antagonise 
India, Ayub following the tradi- 
tional Indo-Pak digit respon- 
ded to Chinese overtures and 
since then with Bhutto's 
policy in full blast the link-up 
with Peking became stronger 
every month. In this period, 
roughly corresponding to the first 
half of the sixties, Pakistani res- 
ponse to Moscow's overtures 
were practically insignificant and 
certainly very restrained because 
it was felt by Ayub that by res- 
ponding to Moscow he might 
incur the displeasure of both 
Washington and Peking. 

This position changed consi- 
derably in the last few years, 
particularly after the Indo-Pak 
conflict of 1965. It may be due 
to several reasons. Firstly, the 
Chinese heroics turned outto be 
fulminations of 4 paper tiger: 
neither could India be overpower- 
ed, nor did the Chinese plans of 
extending its overseas influence 
from Algeria to Indonesia succe- 
eded. In fact, the tening down of 
Peking's African adventure and 
the fiasco in Indonesia must 
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have had its impact on Rawal- 
pindi. There was also the 
poor performance by China in 
coming to the support of Pakis- 
tan against India during the 
1965 conflict. | j 

Secondly, Pakistan’s attitude 
towards America has also con- 
siderably changed. The gamble 
during the 1965 conflict with 
India was that in case of a full- 
fledged armed confrontation, the 
Western powers would respond 
to Pakistan’s call for support; 
while Britain responded to it 
even under a Labour Govern- 
ment by making sharp attacks 
on India, the American response 
was much more guarded and 
this set in a process of disillu- 
sion among the more belli- 
cose elements in Rawalpindi. 
It may be recalled that Bhutto 
criticised US Government arms 
aid to India after the Chinese 
attack; he said that this act 
"has not merely jeopardised the 
concept of alliance, but has shat- 
tered it.". The discredit of US 
standing in the eyes of Rawal- 
pindi has been much more de- 
vastating with the debacle of 
American policy in Vietnam; 
this could be seen from the com- 
ments in the very controlled press 
of Pakistan. 

It is interesting that in this 
very period President Ayub chose 
to undertake his journey to Mos- 
cow and Pakistan's approach to 
Moscow became more and more 
pronounced. It might have 
begun as a lever of pressure 
against Washington but it has 
fast grown into an important 
axiom in Pakistan's foreign 
policy. Significantly Ayub got 
rid of Bhutto who, it may be 
recalled, had said in 1962 that 
"the military threat to us, if 
there is. one, would come more 
from Soviet Union than from 
China". 

The first signs of Pakistan's 
tempered attitude towards Soviet 
Union came with Ayub's accep- 
tance of Kosygin’s invitation 
to come to Tashkent and his 
signing of the declaration that 
followed in January 1966. 

Tashkent is a significant land- 
mark of Soviet diplomacy in 
Asia:'what had so long been the 
the preserve of the Western 
powers now came into the hands 


.tan's acceptance 


of Moscow. The last round of 
Western attempts at mediation 
between India and Pakistan came 
in June 1965 with the British 
Government suggesting arbitra- 
tion over Kutch. As for Kash- 
mir, the Anglo-American media- 
tion came to an end with the 
round of Indo-Pak talks on Kash- 
mir in the first half of 1963. 

In this background, Pakis- 
of Kosygin's 
mediation at Tashkent was a sig- 
nificant departure from her pre- 
vious habit of depending almost 
exclusively on Western pressure 
in any talk with India. Besides, 
Kosygin's diplomatic style itself 
was very different from the Wes- 
tern method: in every Indo-Pak 
dispute, the series of Western 
attempts had been to suggest a 
plan detrimental to India's 
stand or to propose a mediator 
with a definitely anti-Indian bias. 


In contrast, Mr Kosygin acted - 


only as a go-between, trying to 
narrow down the differences and 
impartially acting as the coor- 
dinator of direct talks between 
Ayub and Shastri. This point is 
worth noting particularly today 
when there is a tendency in India 
to equate the present Soviet 
approach with the previous US 
stand in Indo-Pak affairs. 

Tashkent Declaration was 
subjected to attack by Peking 
and quite understandably, since 
the Chinese Government could 
hardly view with equanimity any 
advance of Soviet influence into 
Pakistan. Similarly, the Western 
circles were also disconcerted at 
this successful arrival of Soviet 
diplomacy in the Indo-Pak sub- 
continent. 

Since Tashkent, 
Union has made headway in 
Pakistan. Talks on economic aid 
have taken place, and various 
delegations have, been coming 
from and going to the Soviet 
Union. It is known that one 
common theme raised by all the 
Pakistani delegations whether of 
VIP or of lesser luminaries, has 
been that the Soviet Union has 
been partial towards India, and 
it is Soviet arms which had Killed 
the Pak jawans in the 1965 war. 
The argument that the Soviet 
arms were supplied to India to 
defend herself against the Chinese 
carried little weight in Rawal- 


the Soviet 
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‘months. 


pindi whose  emissaries were 
reported to have frankly asked 
their Soviet hosts whether India 
needed Soviet tanks to fight the 
Chinese on the High Himalayas. 
In fact, this was an argument 
which Pak propaganda laid it 
thick throughout the Arab world 
and one can easily understand the 
Soviet predictment on this score. 
Air Marshal Noor Khan’s mission 
to Moscow last year pressed this 
home; and the Pakistani leaders 
could make a strong case against 
Soviet discrimination on the 
score of arms purchase by 
showing that the CENTO and 
the: SEATO were in shambles 
andso far as Rawalpindi was 
concerned, it had permitted no 
anti-Soviet action since the 1960 
U-2 episode. The demand for 
‘the removal of the US intelligence 
base at Badaber might have been 
met by the Pak authorities not 
agreeing to renew the lease this 
year. l 
Meanwhile, the Soviet Union’s 
need for keeping her southern 
front friendly .and neutral has 
assumed fresh urgency. The 
Western front is ringed with the 20- 
year old NATO, which despite 
Moscow trying to make a few 
dents—facilitated by De Gaulle’s 
anti-US stand—still remains an 
armed bettlement. Now, a new 
front of hostility has come up in 
the east with the growing intran- 
sigence of the Mao regime in 
China. It is significant that 
Mo:cow's fears about Chinese 
adventurism against the Soviet 
Union have grown in recent 
With the US debacle 
in Vietnam, the make-friends- 
with-Peking school is bound to 
be strengthened in Washington, 
and there is every likelihood of 
this becoming part of the US 


policy after thé US Presi- 
dential election in Novem- 
ber. The strategy of this school 


in America as worked out 
by.its adherents in the State 
Department and the Pentagon— 
is that China can be humoured 
and through this means, the 
Soviet Union with its huge arse- 
nal of nuclear bombs and rockets 
can and must be isolated. 
Against this new - danger: of 
ancirclement, Moscow’s counter- 
measures are necessarily con- 
centrated on the southern front. 
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. Indian Ocean. 


[t is worth noting that in the 


last two years in particular, the 
Soviet Union has been making 
extra efforts to win over the Arab 
world. This could be seen in a 
comparatively minor instance: 
even,with powers with whom the 
Soviet Union has got very angry 
relations. such as China, West 
Germany or the USA, there has 
never been any break in diploma- 
tic relations, but in the case of 
Israel, this rule was waived and 
as an obvious gesture to the Arab 
world, Moscow broke diplomatic 
relations with Tel:el- Aviv. 

This region is not only the 
soft under-belly of the Soviet 
Union but also the gateway to 
Africa. 
Sout East Asia itis possible that 
the next American gramble can 
come off in this theatre round 
And this is also 
the world of oil, which feeds the 
military machine of every power: 
although the Soviet Union is self- 
sufficient in oil, it has to see to 
it that the Middle-East oil does 
not fallinto the hands of her 
potential adversaries. 

Itisin this background one 
can understand the Soviet anxiety 
to placate Pakistan. An Indian 
newspaper has banteringly asked 
if Moscow found Ayub Khan 


more Left than Indira Gandhi: 


this can be counterposed by ask- 
ing if the Shah of Iran is more 
left than Ayub; since according 
to present indications, Iran may 
be getting Soviet arms. The point 
is not a question of a Govern- 
ment becoming Left; it is a matter 
of the Soviet Union trying to 
have a ring of friendly States on 
her southern border. And the 
efforts at making friends extend 
upto Turkey with her membership 
of NATO. 

A question that is often posed 
nowadays is: what is the diffe- 
rence between the US strategy 
vis-a-vis the Indo-Pak subcon- 
tinent ten years ago and the pre- 
sént Soviet approach? Is not 
Moscow following in the foot- 
steps of Washington and will it 
not meet with the same disas- 
trous consequences? ` 

The differeuce between the 
two strategies is basic, Even if 
one dismisses the ideological 
point that one is a socialist power 
and the other an imperialist 


With the US fiasco in. 


el 


power, one cannot get away from 
the reality itself. ^ Washington's 
strategy at the height of the cold 
war with Dulles policy dominating 
was that Pakistan was to be 
made into a military base of 
operations for the West. (Inci- 
dentally, the US gave massive 
arms aid free to Pakistan as part 
of the  military-alliance deal, 
while the latest Moscow conces- 
sion is to let Pakistan buy Soviet 
arms on cash-and-carry basis; 
withthe poor turn-over of Pak- 
Soviet trade, the scope for buy- 
ing Soviet arms is thus very much 
restricted in the case of Pakistan). 

The US policy of military 
alliance with the Pakistan actual- 
ly helped to accentuate Indo-Pak 
tension because (a) a massive 
arms accumulation came in the 
hands of Rawalpindi free of cost 
and services; and (b) the US 
policy officially denounced 
India's non-alignment and boost- 
ed Pakistan's adherence to Ameri- 
ca's military bloc. In other words, 
Dulles almost wrote off Nehru's 
nonaligned India, and pinned his 
entire hope on Pakistan, with its 
US military base and its CIA- 
operated U-2 operation centre. 

In contrast, the Soviet policy 
has been for maintaining stability 
in this region for Moscow's own 
interest. A tension-spot on its 
southern fringe can easily turn 
into a happy hunting ground for 
both USA and China, it fears. 
Instead, if stability could be 
maintained in this subcontinent, 
with ties of amity and economic 
and defence support strengthened 
with both India and Pakistan, it 
willhelp to promote Moscow's 
enlightened self-interest. 

From this pomt of view,’ the 
urgency of meeting the Pak com- 
plaint about arms embargo was 
no doubt pressing for Moscow: 
equally important would it be to 
see for it that the relations with 
India, built through years of 
effort, are also maintained and 
strengthened. 

Kosygin is known to be un- 
orthodox but cautious in his 
foreign policy approach; he 
demolishes traditional barriers 
without being a gambler. Glass- 
boro was not Camp David, but 
he was equally firm in support of 
Nasser in 1968 as Khrushchov 
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Checkmate in the Desert 


pressos T Nasser’s visit to the 
Soviet Union and Yugoslavia 
was perhaps the most signifiicant 
development in the West Asian 
crisis since Glassboro. It revea- 
led the failure of UN peace en- 
voy Gunar Jarring’s efforts to 
find out a peace formula or 
arrange talks between the adver- 
saries, 

It is likely to give a new shift 
to the Soviet and American atti- 
tudes on the Arab-Isarel issue 
and may lead the Arabs to reap- 
praise their position. Israel has 
never been keen on either a 'poli- 
tical solution' or a 'peace settle- 
ment' since it knew that either of 
them would result in the reduc- 
tion of its size and put a premium 
on its expansionist ambitions. 
The Glassboro spirit might not 
outlive President Jhonson and 
after his disapearance from the 
American political scene, the 
powerful Zionist lobby is likely to 
frustrate any Western effort to 
put an end to the stalemate. 

The Pentagon announcement 
of the sale to Israel of anti-air- 
craft Hawk missiles was deliberate- 
ly timed to remind Nasser’s 
hosts in Moscow that the occu- 
pied Arab territory would not 
be easily given up. And before 
Nasser reached home news was 
leaked that Israel would have no 
difficulty in procuring 50 superso- 
nic F-4 Phantom jet fighter- 
bombers to add to the country's 
offensive potentialities. 

Though there was no likeli- 
hood of a sudden restoration of 
normalcy the Egyptian side had 
employed all its diplomatic skill 
to give an impression that Cairo 
would welcome any peaceful 
settlement leading to the pre- 
June position. While Nasser was 
on his way to Moscow his 


A. S. 


Foreign Minister Mahmud Riad 
told reporters in Copenhagen 
that his country “accepted rea- 
lities and one of them is Israel. 
We only want peace." The 
Riad declaration was promptly 
clarified in Cairo. An official 
statement said that it was a crude 
distortion of the Foreign Minis- 
ter’s views. Next day again a 
Government spokesman in Cairo 
acknowledged the ‘existence’ of 
Israel but added this did not 
mean that such existence had a 
legal or moral basis. Which 
Israel, he asked a crowd of 
Western reporters, the Arabs are 
urged upon to recognise? “Be- 
fore we recognise a state we 
must know where it is. We do 
notknow where Israel is, since it 
has been adding lands to its terri- 
tory by conquest. What is Isreal? 
Is it the two and a half million 
Jews now in Palestine or is it the 


12 million Jews all over the world 


as Moshe Dayan said?” 

The Egyptians have stubborn- 
ly stuck to the November 22 Se- 
curity Council Resolution which 
seeks the withdrawal of the 
Israeli forces from the occupied 
Arab territory knowing that in no 
circumstances Israeli leaders 
will risk to comply with it. The 
chauvnist feelings in Israel are 
whipped up to such a degree that 
an inch of Arab territory would 
create a grave situation in the 
country. The dream is Eretz Israel 
—Greater Israel—of the Biblical 
concept. No Israeli political or 
religious group has even ventured 
to suggest openly the return of 
any part of the occupied terri- 
tory except the local Communist 
Party. In Israel it is difficult 
to separate religious illusions 
from political ambitions. 

But it appears the Egyptians 
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achievements. 


have successfully launched an 
impressive post-war diplomatic 
campaign against Israel. Presi- 
dent Nasser repeated in public 
what he had said at a Moscow 
State banquet that in taking the 
road of peace “we are winning 
friends on our side". A political 
solution, he said, could well be a 
substitute for military means 
“to our ends". But his attitude 
hardened after the news of the 
Hawk missiles and he announced 
ata Kremlin luncheon that the 
Arabs were determined to liqui- 
date the consequences of the 
Israeli aggression whatever the 
cost. He ‘was against peace 
based on status quo—it amount- 
ed to surrender. The chances of 
peaceful solution are thus very 
slender. Both the Arabs and the 
Israelis seem to gat ready to 
enter into a arms race making 
another confrontation almost 
inevitable. 

While the Arabs get ready for 
another war the people are be- 
coming more enthusiastic about 
the guerrilla activities that the 
Palestinian commandos have be- 
gun. Earlier, Cairo’s attitude was 
to discourage them and both the 
Syrian and the Jordanian 
Governments were reluctant to 
permit them to use their territory 
asa base. But now Cairo and 
Amman radios broadcast regular 
programme to highlight their 
activities — and glorify their 
Large number of 
Palestinian youth settled in these 
countries are now permitted to 
join their ranks. The Arab 
leaders and particularly Nasser 
have no illusions about the 
success of the “guerrilla war” 
since both the people and the 
terrain are not fit for such a 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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A. P. GOVERNMENT’S BLACK CIRCULAR 
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Blatant Misuse of Power 


WE have reason to be grateful 
to the Government of 
Andhra Pradesh. By its action 
in denying advertisements to 19 
newspapers it has shown clearly 
that the fears entertained by the 
press and the publicthat any 
policy can be twisted and dis- 
torted to suit the convenience of 
those in power and to apply 
pressure on fearless critics are 
fully justified. 

Not much is known about the 
quality and content of a few of 
the 19 newspapers; but certainly 
a great deal is known about the 
policies in furtherance of which 
two of the affected newspapers— 
Patriot and Link newsmagazine— 
were started and are being con- 
ducted. These two are among 
the ones feared most by the 
communal forces in the country 
which have therefore sought to 
vilify and denigrate them wher- 
ever possible. Even when Lef- 
tist parties aligned themselves 
with communal parties before and 
after the Fourth General Election 
with the aim of dislodging the 
Congress from power, these two 
Leftist newspapers made no 
secret of their dislike of such 
unhealthy alliances which could 
only lead to a strengthening of 
the forces of communalism and 
reaction. Another of the news- 
papers to which the Andhra 
Government has denied advertise- 
ments 1s the Andhra Jyoti whose 
editor, Sri Narla Venkateswara 
Rao, is the doyen of Telugu 
journalists; his contribution to 
the national movement was 
recognised by the Congress Party 
by making hima member of the 
Rajya Sabha. 
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A WORKING JOURNALIST 


The action taken by the 
Andhra Government has been 
widely condemned not only by 
progressive elements in national 
life but even by moderates who 
value freedom of expression in a 
democracy of our kind. It has 
been widely recognised that the 
action has nothing to do with 
communalism but is merely the 
misuse of power ina blatant 
attempt to suppress criticism. 
There can be little doubt that the 
action is entirely arbitrary. It 
also represents the contempt the 
Congress rulers of Andhra 
Pradesh have for universally 
accepted norms of democracy. 
Congressmen in power in that 
State have decided that they will 
not tolerate criticism in the 
Press of their doings which have 
not always been above board. 
And they have thus enabled the 
public and the men in the news- 
paper industry to remember that 
the danger to press freedom does 
not emanate only from the 
powerful industrialists who have 
invaded the Press and secured a 
grip over it in the last two decades 
and more. Small and medium 
newspapers, particularly those 
started by dedicated groups bent 
upon resisting the growth of Big 
Business and vested interests on 
the one hand and the exercise of 
power against the interests of the 
common people by 
authority on the other, have to 
struggle against great odds: Big 
Business is in a position to choke 
off the flow of advertisements to 
such newspapers; so are the 
Central and State Governments. 
So far the misuse of this power 
to refuse advertisements has been 


those in. 


cautious and secretive, so far as 
tbe State Governments are con- 
cerned. Now the Andhra Pradesh 
Government has done it in the 
most brazen manner. 

The decision of the State 
Government to “punish’’ Patriot 
and Link is not difficult to 
understand. These two news- 
papers gave the maximum 
publicity to the inhuman treat- 
ment meted out to MHarijans in 
rural Andhra Pradesh. They 
published remarks against 
Harijans and those giving pub- 
licity to their cause reportedly 
made bya Minister toa group 
of journalists. They exposed the 
reluctance of the State authori- 
ties to move quickly to punish 
the perpetrators of heinous crimes 
against Harijans in the villages. 
They refused to be cowed by the 
kind of tactics adopted by the 
State Chief Minister to obtain 
written statements individually 
from obliging journalists in order 
to make out that the newspapers 
concerned had not published the 
truth. The State Government's 
move to describe the two news- 
papers among others as “com- 
munal” ones and deny them 
Government advertisements is the 
answer of power-drunk politicians 
to honest journalists who will 
not allow them to play with the 
lives of the people well outside 
the glare of publicity. 

It is ridiculous to imagine 
that pressure tactics of the kind 
adopted by the Brahmananda 
Reddy Government can or will 
deflect honest professional men 
from their legitimate task of 
relentlessly exposing wrongdoing 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Can A Country Have More Than 
One Communist Party?—lV 
S. A. DANGE 


"A X 


3 Though Lenin bad expressed his position 

strongly and called for the Third International 
in 1914, he did not act unilaterally. He waited to 
rally the forces loyal to Marxism and to the resolu- 
tions of the Second International. He proposed the 
formation of a new International formally in the 
Kienthal Conference of 1916 but as we have seen, it 
was not accepted. Even then, he did not act only on 
the support of the Bolsheviks and the Zimmerwald 
Left. Before, however, he could make his next 
move, the Russian Revolution took place which not 
only fulfilled the Stuttgart and Basle resolutions but 
gave a new impetus to the revolution in Europe and 
roused the peoples of the colonies to fight their 
liberation struggles. But by then it had become im- 
possible to resurrect the Second International. 

`- Upto 1914 it had still been possible for all oppos- 
ing trends and sections, from the Fabians to the 
Bolsheviks to be in a single International. Because, 
the differences and divisions were in the realm of 
theory and debate. Though they were vital yet they 
had not come out and rànged themselves as oppos- 
ing forces of revolution and counter-revolution, as 
: happened after 1914 and especially after the Russian 
Revolution. 

Now the differences took such a form that 
Henderson, the socialist and leader of the Second 
International in the Coalition Cabinet of the British, 
hanged Connolly, the Irish Communist leader, for 
‘daring to organise an uprising against the British 
rule. Similarly the Social Democrats of the Second 
International, Scheidemann and Noske, who had 
come to power in Germany, murdered Liebnekht 
and Roza Luxembourg. And the Mensheviks and 
Social Revolutionaries in Russia had openly joined 
with the counter-revolution to make war on the 
Soviet Revolution and tried to assassinate Lenin. 
Thus to speak of unity in a single “Socialist” orga- 
nisation had now becoine impossible. 

39. Whenthe German Revolution broke out in 
November 1918 and the German Communist Party 
was founded in December 1918, the task of bring- 
ing together the Communist forces became urgent 
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upto Section IX were published in Mainstream, June 
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United States. 


and a call to meet was given. On January 24, 1919 
the invitation to the Foundation Congress of the 
new International was sent in the name of six Com- 
munist Parties (Russia; Poland, Hungary, Austria, 
Latvia and Finland), the Balkan Revolutionary 
Social Democratic Federation and an individual 
representative of the Socialist Labour Party of the 
It was addressed to thirtynine orga- 
nisations or groups, including all Communist 
Parties, five Socialist or Social Democratic Parties 
and nineteen Left minorities within the Socialist 
Parties or militant industrial groupings. 

Such a mixed composition of the invitees may 
surprise us today but it was inevitable in the condi- 
tions of the movement then and the traditions of the 
Second International which had to be reckoned with. 

40. The First Congress of the Communist Inter- 
national was held in Moscow on March 4-7, 1919. 

The Congress was attended by representatives of 
eleven Communist Parties, five Socialist Parties, and 
some three industrial groupings. Besides this there 


were observers without voting rights from a number 


of countries, including France, Czechoslovakia. 


China, Persia, Turkey, etc. 

The Congress launched “An Appeal to the Wor- 
kers of All Countries” which became known as the 
‘New Communist Manifesto". It adopted the 
Platform of the new International setting out in clear 
terms the principles of revolutionary Communism, 
carrying forward the theory of Marxism or Com- 
munism in the era of the general crisis of capitalism 
and opening of the world -socialist revolution. It 
clarified the basic questions of capitalist democracy 
and dictatorship, and working-class democracy and 
dictatorship. It showed the necessity to break with 
social-chauvinism. A provisional Executive Com- 
mittee of seven countries and regions was appointed 
and the finalisation of the constitution was left to 
the Second Congress. The term Social-Democrat 
was abandoned and the term Communist was adop=~ 
ted purposefully for all parties. 

The Revolution in Russia and Germany, soon to 


be followéd by the one in Hungary, as also the rising > 


mass movements in Britain, France etc. drew the 
masses of Europe and the world towards the ideas of 
the Communist International. One of its most out- 


standing features that demarcated it from the Socia- ` 


list International was-its call for the emancipation of 
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the colonies. Its appeal said: 

“The Communist International breaks once and 
for all with the tradition of the Second International, 
for whom in fact only white-skinned people existed, 
The task of the Communist International is to libe- 
rate the working people of the entire world. In its 
ranks the white, the yellow and the black-skinned 
peoples—the working people of the entire" world are 
united.” 

41. The popularity of the Communist Inter- 
national tempted many in the Second International 
to ask for joining it. Some did it, thinking it would 
be only an amended edition of the Second Inter- 
national after the first flush was over. For them the 
Second International was too discredited to go back 
to. Some came without any precise idea of the 
future developments. Even some trade union orga- 
nisations also applied for affiliation. 

To admit all these would have led to the dilution: 
of the revolutionary tasks that confronted the work- 
ing-class. Hence at the Second Congress, when the 
Statutes were drawn up, they gave clear expression 
to the revolutionary aims, the practical obligations 
and the basic principles of international discipline 
and democratic -centralism as binding on all the 
Parties of the International. Atthe sametime, to 
stop the flood of opportunists entering it Twenty one 
Conditions of Admission to the Communist Internation- 
al were adopted, which laid very precise conditions 
as being obligatory on all Parties of the Interna- 
tional as also individual members of Parties, affilia- 

ted to it. 

) 42. With these conditions, a new type of Com- 
munist Parties were built throughout the world guided 
from a commonly accepted, democratically elected, 
world centre, that is the Communist International. The 
Statutes of the new International sought to makea 
break with the loose and impotent federalism of the 
Second International, which had ended -in disaster, 
‘and to return to the principle and methods of “a 
strongly centralised organisation" as the First 
International. It said, “The Communist International 
in fact and in deed be a single Communist Party of the 
entire world." — 


XI 


43 “Workers of the World Unite” said the Mani- 
festo in 1847. The working-class of the whole 
world is a class which is homogeneous, which has no 
basic contradictions within itself. It is exploited as 
a whole by its opposite, the international alliance 
of capital throughout the world. Hence, comes the 
internationalism of the proletariat and all the obliga- 
tions following from it. Hence, the leadership of 
this internationally exploited class must be one single 
united international organisation, one single-minded 
“General Staff'' of the world revolution against the 
rule of capital, each national detachment of the 
class and its national leadership being only a section 
of a single world army led by the world organisation 
of international Communism. Such was the concept, 
whose embodiment was the Communist Interna- 
tional. 

44. Theestablishment of the Communist Interna- 
tional inspired the revolutionaries throughout the 
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world and Communist Parties rose in many of them, 
The formation of the Party in India was directly ins- 
pired by the Communist International. 

Henceforth all the Parties, who came to the Inter, 
national were named as Communist Party of such 
and such country. Each party, when admitted into 
the International by its Executive (ECCI) described 
itself as a “Section of the Communist International” 
and abided by the discipline of the Communist 
International (CI). 

No party, which insisted on calling itself Com- 
munist Party, but was not affiliated to the CI was 
recognised as a Communist Party by the Communist 
throughout the world. 

45. How were the decisions taken and differ- 
ences and controversies settled? Every problem was 
discussed by the ECCI. The inner-party controver- 
sies of all affiliated parties whether of political, 
ideological or organisational nature were submitted 
to the ECCI and finally to the World Congress of 
the International. 

In those days, almost all Communist Parties in 
the world were illegal and even where they were 
legal their members were prosecuted and sent to 
jails. Every strike, every uprising, every discontent 
of the people was ascribed to the ‘secret hand of 
Moscow", that is the Communist International. We 
were all called “agents of Moscow”, Despite inde- 
pendence in India and in many other countries, 
things have not changed much, so far as the tactics 
and attempts of the ruling-classes against rhe Com- 
munist Party are concerned. 

| 46. The Imperialists of the world did not allow 
the Russian people and the Soviet Government to 
rule and reconstruct their country as they chose. As 
everyone knows, fourteen countries, including 
Britain, France, Germany, USA, Japan, etc. invaded 
the Soviet Union, with the help of the counter- 
revolutionary, dethroned landlords and capitalists of 
that country. But the Red Army of workers and 
peasants fought them back and the sympathies of 
the working people of the whole world rallied for 
the defence of the First Workers' State in the world. 
Defence of the Soviet Union was oneof the inter- 
national duties of every Communist Party in the 
world. 

47. In spite of illegality, white terror, the failure 
of revolutionaries in Germany, Hungary, etc. and 
the rise of Fascism in Italy and the temporary re- 
treatof the revolutionary tide, the Communist 
International and the affiliated parties met in their 
Congresses. All questions were freely debated. 
They were also reported in,the press. A regular 
paper called the Communist International and the 
International Press Correspondence  (Imprecor) pub- 
lished the speeches, resolutions, debates and finally 
even the votes cast in the Congresses of the CI. 

Such was the democratic functioning and centra- 
lism of the Comintern, the world organ of the Com- 
munist movement. 

The result was that every party had the confi- 
dence of the backing of the whole world movement. 
Every party had a forum where to discuss things and 
test their validity. The World Congress of the 
CI that is of the world parties. had the authority and 
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democratic sanction to tell which one was a Com- 
munist Party and which was not and who was right 
and who was wrong. We had all evolved a world 
forum, world organ, a world centre and authority of 
Marxism-Leninism, based on democratic centralism, 
a free discussion, a free vote and voluntary disci- 
pline with the majority opinion prevailing over the 
minority. . 
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4 8 The Communist International belonged to a 

new epoch, in which Marxism had ceased 
to be a question of only debate, propaganda and 
polemics. 
lutionary action and one-sixth of the world had a 
workers’ state run according to the theory and 
practice of Marxism-Leninism. 

Revolutions in several countries and the Commu- 
nist Parties participating in them had to have the 
advice, help and guidance of the CI. The Chinese 
Revolution was directly assisted by the CI. The 
Soviet Government rendered the revolution all 
possible aid that it asked for through Sun Yat-Sen 
and through the Communist Party. And when the 
first revolution failed due to Chiang Kai Shek's 
betrayal the matter was debated in the CI as well as 
the CPSU for days together. A reading of the de- 
bates of those days will tell you how the Trotskyite 
opposition in the CI and CPSU thundered and 
accused Stalin and the CI of having betrayed the 
Chinese Revolution. There you will understand 
how the left-adventurists of today, the modern 
Trotskyites hurl the same charges and phrases at the 
CPSU in relation to Vietnam, Cuba and the libera- 
tion wars. 

49. Such important and vital questions had to 
be decided by debate and a vote. The matter could 
not be left to a mere “consensus”, in which even 
one or a handful of parties and individuals could 
prevent any decision being taken unless the whole 
majority agreed to their particular point. Revolu- 
tionary parties cannot decide things by consensus, 
which is a%method suitable for a beterogeneous 
assembly, which in the absence of adherence to an 
accepted ideology and philosophy andin the absence 
of the possibility of a clear-cut decision by majority, 
chooses to tide over difficulties for the time being by 
the electic method of the consensus. 

50. Another notable feature of the CI was that 
in conditions when revolutionary action and counter- 
revolutionary attacks were so seriously on and when 
everyone was intent on discussing and deciding the 
right line for action among all the Parties, little was 
heard of the question—whether all parties are “equal 
and independent". All parties were sections of the 
single world centre of revolution that is the CI, and 
all sections had common duties and obligations and 
rights. Where than was the necessity to debate the 
question of equality and independence? Can diffe- 
rent divisions of an army of the world revolution be 
asked whether they are equal and independent? If 
such were the case, what remains of the world 
revolution, of proletarian internationalism, of the 
“General Staff’’ and the whole concept of the science 
of Marxism-Leninism and revolution? 
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It had become a burning theory of revo-: 


"The concepts of equality and independence are 
validly raised and debated when relations between 
two opposite classes are under question. But what 


: do these things mean between one Communist Party 


and another, between one Communist and another. 
when both belong to the same exploited class? The 
relations established by acceptance of the philosophy 
and organisational principles of Marxism-Leninism 
lift all the Communists into a new world of relations 
in which equality is implicit and independence of 
judgement and thinking is accepted. But if the 
judgement of one conflicted with that of another or 
the whole, then it is subjected to the common 
judgement of all and enforced by the democratically 
accepted discipline of the whole, of which each Com- 
munist and each Party is only a part. That was 
how the CI thought, how Lenin and the Bolsheviks 
thought. 

_ Sk. In the Communist Party or the International, 
if an argument arose over the tactics to be followed 
in a given situation, will not the experience of a 
party like that of the Soviet Union count in influenc- 
ing the decision? If some one casts a vote by taking 
into account „how the CPSU thinks, or how the, 
Chinese or Vietnames think, is that a surrender of 
your independence and equality? The vote is per- 
fectly equal in the sense that the party of San Marino 
or Haiti or India has just that one vote, which in 
number is equal to the one vote which the Party of 
the Soviet Union or China has. But equality of a 
vote does not mean automatic equality of wisdom, 
experience and capacity. Butin international con- 
ferences in the recent days when someone voted 
with the CPSU, the modern splitters at once raised 
a howl that there was no equality and independence 
and that the “baton” of one party and one country 
was ruling the conference opinion. And yet those 
splitters are brazen-faced enough to teach us that 
the Thought of One Person that of the Almighty 
Mao enlightens the whole world and solves all pro- 
blems, whatever may be the opinion of the over- 
whelming majority of Parties. 

52. In the days of the CI and its democratic cen- 
tralism and revolutionary discipline, there was the 
right to differ and argue within the framework of 
the CI and Party rules. - People argued and differed 
even with Lenin. But the right to differ did not 
confer the right to split. And if you did differ and 
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In the third instalment of S. A. Dange’s 
article, “Can A Country Have More Than One 
Communist Party?" (Mainstream, July 13, 
1968), two serious printing mistakes need to be 
corrected: 

-—On Page 16, Column 1, Sub-section 34, para 
1, last sentence: instead of “It is not a 
platform......"’", read “It is a platform 


—On Page 16, Column 2, Sub-section 37, 
para 3, last sentence : instead of ‘These 
schemes have had their effects...", read 
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still wanted to be Communtst, you had to submit 
to the CI verdict, its authority and its majority 
opinion, No party which put itself outside the pale 
of the Comintern was recognised as a Communist 
Party, whatever be the name it adopted. 

53. Hencein those days it was easy to decside 
who was the Communist Party. Hencé in those 
days, there could not be more than one Commuuist 
Party in a country. Iftwo or more Parties claimed 
to be Communist Parties, only the one which was 


Nowadays, when there is no more a Communist 
International what standard, what organisational 
principleis there to decide which is or is notthe 
Communist Party of a given country? Who or what 
is to decide which Party is the “official” Party and 
what is the agency or sanction to label one as 
"Official" and the rest “non-official”, if such ter- 
minology is permitted? 

Let us take the case of our Party and the cases 
of some other parties in those days and see how the 


declared as *'section. of the CP’ 
status of the Communist Party. 


could have the 


CI dealt with them. 


(To be Continued Next Wek) 
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Reorganisation and Re-integration of Assam 


Tu problem of reorganisation 

of Assam first came to the 
forefront with the demand for 
seperation of the hill areas from 
Assam made by a section of the 
hill leaders in 1953 before the 
States Reorganisation Commis- 
sion. 

The creation of a separate 
State for Nagaland in 1962 gave 
it a further fillip. Since then the 
problem is being discussed and 
measures suggested on different 


occasions tomeet the aspirations . 


of the hill people. Of late, the 
problem has become so compli- 
cated and explosive after the 
Government of India’s declara- 
tion of January 13, 1967 that any 
further delay in arriving at a pro- 
per solution may prove disas- 
trous. On the basis of history 
and realities as I could feel as a 
layman I would like to present 
below my point of view of the 
problem and its solution for 
consideration by the people of 
both the hills and the plains. 
Ancient Assam, that is, Assam 
before its conquest by the Bri- 
tish, was always an independent 
and sovereign state comprising 
mainly the plains of the Brahma- 
putra valley. The British after 
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the conquest of the hill areas of 
the Brahmaputra basin, tagged 
these areas with plains of the 
Valley to constitute the Province 
of Assam mainly for administra- 
tive convenience. 

With the independence of 
India, the province of Assam with 
the Khasi States and the Assam 
Tribal Areas constituted the 
State of Assam as one of the 
fourteen States of the Union of 
India. sg, 

Thus before the advent of the 
British, the hill areas used to be 
independent territories lying side 
by side with ancient Assam as 
either friendly states or its pro- 
tectorates. The British loosely 
put together these elements as a 
single unit without caring for 
their proper infusion or homo- 
geneous integration. After Inde- 
pendence with the formation of 
the State of Assam, the people 
and the Government mide great 
strides to weld together all these 
differents elements to make Assam 
wholely integrated, strong and 
prosperous. 


Unfortunately, all the efforts — 


and the high hopes of the people 
of the Plains of Assam could not 
bring about the desired inte- 
gration and the first stage of its 
disintegration started with the 
seperation of the administration 
of NEFA soon after attainment 


of Independence and the creation 
of Nagaland State after some 
years. Naturally these actions 
encouraged the other hill areas to 
raise claims for separate State- 
hood, and with time every clan 
or tribe whether of the plaims or 
of the hills is now claiming com- 
plete autonomy or separate States. 
Matters have come to such a pass 
now thatitis today virtually be- 
yond the competence of anybody 
that real integration or welding 
of the different elements or arcas is 
possible without first separating 
completely these elements from 
each other and reintegrating or 
rewelding them along proper lines 
to have a integrated and homo- 
geneous region. 

The topography and the cli- 
mate of the hill areas are com- 
pletely different from those of the 
plains and the approach to their 
economic development is rather 
different. It should be quite 
desirable to separate the hill areas 
from the plains and to allow 
their people to manage their 
affairs according to their own 
genius, 

Apart from the point of view 
of national security of this sensi- 
tive region of the Union, the diffe- 
rent areas, however, for their mu- 
tual benefit must function as one 
integrated region in respect of 
matters of common interest. The 
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people of the plains of Assam 
who except for a small period of 
slightly more than a century used 
to be independent and sovereign 
cannot be expected to be satisfied 
with any status lower than atleast 
that of statehood of the Union of 
India. Even after the separation 
of the hil areas, the State of 
Assam must continue to be one 
of the constituent states, of the 
Union of India as before. The hill 
areas may either be transformed 
into one or more Union territo- 
res or even made into separate 
State if financial and other con- 
siderations justify such an action, 
subject to the condition that 
they will constitute a regional 
federation with the State of 
Assam to maintain integrity of the 
region and for administration of 
national and common affairs of 
these territories on the basis 
of equality amongst them. 


Amendment of the Constitution 


The Constitution should be 
amended to provide for the for- 
mation of regional federations 
of States for administration of 
national and common affairs of 
the region on the basis of equa- 
lity amongst the States. All the 
States will have equal rights and 
priviledges in the affairs of the 
Federal Government. This equa- 
lity is to be secured by giving 
proportional representation to 
the States in the Federal organs 
on the same analogy of represen- 
tention ofthe States in the Union 
organs: There should be a federal 
legislature, the members of which 
should be elected on the basis of 
adult franchise. The Executive 
should comprise of a Head of the 
Federation, a Council of Minis- 
ters and an Advocate-General. 


The territories which will 
enjoy statehood will have full 
and sovereign jurisdiction over all 
matters pertaining to all the sub- 
jects of List II of the Seventh 
Schedule of the Constitution as 
far as they are confined only to 
the territory concerned and no 
other territory of the Federation 
is interested therein. Subjects 
of common and national interest 
such as Border Security, 
Immigration, and Infiltration; 
Tourism; Inter-state Com- 
munication (such as National 
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Highways, other highways con- 


necting two or more territories 
of the federation and Interestate 
Highways); Control of Rivers 
and their basins, floods of which 
affect more than one territory or 
whose waters command' more 
than one territory for navigation 
and for irrigation purposes; 
Hydro-Electricity for inter-State 
consumption; Major Industries; 
Inter-state Trade and Commerce; 
Foreigners in the region; prohibi- 
tion; and such other subjects 
which may be found to be of 
national and common interest of 
the region—all these will be the 
responsibility of the Federal 
Government. Union Territories 
within this fedration will have full 
and sovereign jurisdiction over 
such subjects of the List I of 
the Seventh Schedule as may be 
decided by the President of India, 
and the rest of the subjects of 
this list for these territories will 
be administered by the Federal 
Government. The Federal Legis- 
lature may function as a legis- 
lature subsidiary to the Parlia- 
ment in respect of matters where 
the Union may be required to 
exercise control over the States 
in cases of emergency and take 
over the administration of any 
State under the authority of the 
President as provided for in Arti- 
cles 356 and 365 of the Indian 


Constitution. " 


Common Facilities 


To ensure and expedite inte- 
gration of different peoples of 
the region, the High Court, the 
Public Service Commission and 
the Secondary and Higher Secon- 
dary Education Board should be 
common for all territories of the 
region. 


There will be a pool of officers 
of the Class I Services of the 
different territories under the 
control of the Federal Govern- 
ment, to which 50 per cent of the 
total cadres of such Services of 
all States or Territories of the 
Federation will be deputed for 
placing under Governments of 
other Territories to create a sense 
of oneness of the entire region. 


Different Territories will have 
their boundaries same as the 
present boundaries of the Dis- 
tricts or Subdivisions that will 


constitute these Territories, and 
there will be no question of ad- 
justment of of boundaries any- 
where on any consideration what- 
soever it might be. Any area or 
locality of appreciable size in any 
Territory, the majority of whose 
people belongs to the communi- 
ties of another Territory will be 
administered by the Federal 
Government if they so desire; 
but under no circumstances these 
areas will be allowed to come 
under the Territory of these com- 
munities as enclaves or by adjust- 
ment of boundaries. 


The Expenses 


The expenses of the Federal 
Government will be met by levy 
of taxes and from contributions 
from the Centre and the consti- 
tuent Territories. 

The Head of the Federation 
shall be a personage of the rank 
of the Vice-President of the 
Union. This regional federation 
may comprise of, for the present, 
all Territories that were included 
within British Assam and may be 
known as Jukta Asom. 


Formation of a regional fede- 
ration has been suggested purely 
for the convenience of economic 
development of different areas 
having common interests but 
whose topography and climate 
demand formation of different 
autonomous units for manage- 
ment of their affairs according to 
their own genius. Race, Tribe, 
Clan, religion, language, or his- 
toric background shall not be of 
any consideration for formation 
of different autonomous units. 
These factors do not stand in the 
way of economic development or 
management of the common aff- 
airs of a community having more 
than one of these elements. On 
the other hand, if these factors 
are taken up as criteria there will 
be nolimit to such considera- 
tions, and this will ultimately 
bring about the complete dis- 
integration of the whole region. 


Formation of such federations 
seems desirable on similar con- 
siderations for other regions in 
the whole of India. These regions 
should be formed mainly basin- 
wise, basing on the principal 
rivers of the country. 
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R55 Debray is a young 

French philosopher who thinks 
that his visits to Cuba has thrown 
a new light on his understanding 
about Marxist-Leninist concept 
of Revolution in its application to 
the countries of Latin America. 
Itisnot for us to decide what 
form of struggle suits the con- 
crete situation existing in any or 
all the Latin American countries 
but the thesis propounded by 
Regis Debray can be examined in 
so far as it contains certain gene- 
ral principles irrespective of any 
specific situation that may exist 
in the countries mentioned above. 
Debray haselaborated his views 
in the book Revolution in the 
Revolution*. 

At the very outset it is neces- 
sary to underline that Debray 
does not like Trotskyism, which is 
characterised by him as follows: 
* As bottom Trotskyism is a meta- 
physic paved with good inten- 
tions......Because Trotskyism, in 
its final state of degeneration is 
a medieval metaphysic......Has 
anyone ever seen a concrete ana- 
lysis of a concrete situation from 
the pen of a Trotskyist?” 

From this correct characteri- 
sation of Trotskyism one may ex- 
pecta concrete analysis of the 
concrete situation prevailing at 
present in the Latin Amrican coun- 
tries instead of basing oneself on 
the history of Cuban revolution 
as narrated by a single leader and 
then generalise the so-called ex- 
perience of the same for all the 
Latin American countries in the 
year 1967 when he wrote his 





*This book was reviewed by 
Mohit Sen in Mainstream 
(February 10, 1968) and it 
was followed by a discussion 
note by Lajpat Rai in Main- 
stream, March 2, 1968. 
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book Revolution in the Revo- 
lution? That is precisely what he 
has not done. 

Let us now proceed to exa- 
mine Debray's outlook and see 
how it looks. ~ 

He has dealt with armed 
guerilla struggle, as the imme- 
diate form of struggle for the 
Latin American countries and 
refuses to examine whether the 
masses of the people (most of 
whom are toiling peasants) are al- 
ready in a mood to accept its 
justification; whether any class 
alliance is required for it, or 
whether such a revolutionary 
crisis is already manifest as to 
make armed guerilla struggle the 
inevitable path, the only form of 
struggle open to the people in 
order to liberate their countries 
from American Imperialism and 
the internal reactionaries. But 
the concept of “people” is alien 
to the -Debray doctrine. 

After having discussed the 
question whether propaganda and 
political education is necessary 
for armed struggle, Debray says: 
‘if the peasants are sceptical, 
their confidence in themselves 
must be restored by imbuing 
them with revolutionary faith, 
faith in the revolutionaries 
who are speaking to them”. 


Debray, then, arrives at the con- - 


clusion that "armed propaganda 
follows military action but does 
not precede it". He further ex- 
plains that ‘The main point is 
that under present conditions, 
the most important form of pro- 
paganda is succéssful military 
action". ? 

Debray, the author of the 
book Revolution in the Revolu- 
tion? | does not profess that the 
people of the Latin American 
countries have already been  poli- 
tically convinced that the armed 


The Debray Doctrine 


guerilla struggle is now the only 
form of struggle that can libe- 
rate their countries. On the 
contrary he is of the opinion that 
"conflict with outside political 
forces— parties or organisations— 
arise and are intensified. Such 
forces, far from being convinced 
and wonover by the guerillas' ex- 
perience and enthusiasm, see 
their suspicious confirmed in this 
form of people's struggle; they 
give voice to their formerly silent 
disapprovaland begin to discuss 
it openly." Therefore—‘‘real 
revolutionaries” must have no 
truck with such demoralising 
activities as political contro- 
versies with Parties and persona- 
lities. Because, who are these 
“outside forces", Debray refers 
to? Certainly not the imperia- 
lists and their henchmen unless 
all those who do not agree with 
Debray are characterised as im- 
perialism's henchmen; these so- 
called “outside forces” are par- 
ties and organisations outside the 
monolithic unit, the so-called 
"foco" of guerilla struggle. It 
is not denied that they have also 
supporters among the masses and 
also claimed that they are not 
utopians having nothing to do 
with the people. But the people 
cannot be won over by political 
propaganda and agitation, masses 
following others are to be won by 
successful armed guerilla struggle. 
Therefore ‘‘armed propaganda 
follows military action but does 
not precede it.” 

In other words, Debray is of 
the opinion that armed action 
must begun somehow by some 
people already convinced about 
it and then the masses will be 
taught through successful armed 
action why and how this form of 
aree has to be followed. But 

e does not say how ‘‘success’’ is 
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guaranteed and what happens if 
there is a chain of failures. The 
lesson that Debray has learnt is 
in direct contradiction with 
Lenin’s lessons that the form of 
struggle is one thing that we 
never teach the masses, but al- 
ways learn from them. This 
Leninist lesson is discarded by 
Debray and this constitutes his 
starting point of departure from 
Marxism-Leninism. 

Debray leaves 
doubt as to the ''vanguardist 
character of his form of  strug- 
gle, that is, what was once de- 
nounced by the leadership of the 
Communist Party of China as 
*Commandism". This vanguar- 
dist, utopian, schematic character 
of the Debray doctrine is clear- 
ly manifest in the following pas- 
sage formulated by him: 

‘Differences between Vietnam 
and Latin America lead to the 
-following contrast: whereas in 
Vietnam the military pyramid of 
the liberation forces is built from 
the base up, in Latin America on 
the other hand, it tends to be 
built from the apex down—the 
permanent forces first (the foco), 
then the semi-regular forces in 
the vicinity of the foco, and last- 
ly or after victory (Cuba) the 
militia." Who has ever been 
able to produce such a simple— 
as simple as a simpleton can 
formulate—formula for the Revo- 
lution in the Latin American 
countries? This theory of revo- 
lution resembles the Biblical 
theory of light.—''And God said- 
let there be light, And there was 
light." 

Perhaps, Debray has crudely 
idealised what he has seem to 
have been followed by revolutio- 
naries or, may be, by a group of 
adventurists in the Latin Ameri- 
can countries from the subjective 
angle and one-sided appraisal of 
the history of Cuban revolution. 
As if “Fiedel Castro said—Let 
there be Revolution. And there 
was revolution," afterward 
Debray got the light. 

There is a book entitled, Prob- 
lems of Strategy in Guerilla War 
Against Japan, written by Mao- 
Tse Tung inthe year 1933. In 
this Mao-Tse Tung elaborated 
the concept: that armed Guerilla 
struggle needs a mass base from, 
which to operate. But Débrày^ 


no one in 
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denounces even his admirers like 
Paul Sweezy for suggesting that 
some such strategy was followed 
in Cuba, by Fiedel Castro. But 
the author of Revolution Redis- 
covered (* Revolution in the Revo- 
lution?*) is ruthless in his cri- 
ticism of such concepts of stra- 
tegy. He says: "That an intel- 
lectual, especially if he is a bour- 
geois, should speak of strategy 
before all else, 1s normal.  Un- 
fortunately however, the right 
road, the only feasible one, sets 
out from tactical data, rising 
gradually toward the definition of 
Strategy.” 

In other words, according to 
Debray, tactics is not determined 
by strategy; on the contrary 
strategy is determined by tactics. 
Those who speak of strategy, 
that is, mass base, class alliance 
etc. are supposed to “present to 
us in the form of principles -and 
a rigid framework certain so- 
called strategic concepts which in 
reality are results of a series of 
experiments of a tactical nature." 

If anyone imagines that Deb- 
ray is contributing some con- 
cepts which are, right or wrong, 
specimens of new contributions 


to the science of revolution, he 


is sadly mistaken. The philoso- 
phy of blindfold armed action 
without reliance on a mass up- 
surge and class alliances against 
the main enemy, had been ex- 
perimented in the past in our 
own country by the old revolu- 
tionaries generally known as 
Terrorists—particularly in Bengal 
and Punjab. Since 1935 terro- 
rism as a political trend became 
defunct because its adherents un- 
derstood the futility of armed 
action without the masses and 
mass base. Many old terrorists 
like the- author of this article 
accepted Marxism-Leninism 
through sharp conflict with al- 
most exactly the same ideas as 
are advocated by Debray. More 
than three decades after the de- 
mise of Bengal terrorism, Debray 
is trying to revoke the ghost in 


Latin American countries and if- 


possible in France too. 

Debray replaces all forms of 
class struggle by armed guerilla 
struggle, deprecating at the same 
time, all preconditions such as 
political leadership, national 
front (or any front whatsoever) 


and organisations. He comp- 
lains that ‘‘once again and in spite 
of all previous experiences, (ins- 
tifutions are taking priority over 
action." He then continues, 
“Why? Because such people 
are not yet liberated from the old 
obsession; they believe that revo- 
lutionary awarnness and organisa- 
tions must and can in every case 
precede revolutionary action." 
No, that is an obsession, parti- 
cularly of  Marxists-Leninists. 
According to Debray ‘“‘revolutio- 
nary awarnness"' (read conscious- 
ness) and “revolutionary organi- 
sation" is to follow *'revolutio- 
nary action", Then who is to 
do the action first? The answer 
is-—'It is necessary to proceed 
from the-small to tbe large”. 
And ''the smallest is the guerilla 
foco." And how does the foco 
come into being? The question 
does not arise because it is al- 
ready there and don't ask any 
question about its origin. Like 
Brahma, itis self-born or ever- 
born. Buthow does it expand? 
Through success and from suc- 
cess to success. A philosopher 
without any idea of history is 
like a child who has just learnt 
to speak. - 

Debray talks as if his “foco” 
falls from the heaven, expands 
in vacuum and multiplies like uni- 
cellular organisms but without 
precedent, without the masses and 
without historical environment. 
In simple language this is adven- 
turism run riot. It is not for 
nothing that Lenin reminded, in 
hisletter to American workers in 
the year 1918 that ‘Revolutions 
are not made to order”. Debray, 
under the pretext of speaking on 
behalf of a historically concrete 
situation in Latin America, which 
of course he does not explain, 
seeks to drown  Marxism-Leni- 
nism by reviving Blanquism trans- 
posed to the rural scene. But 
imitating Marx, we may say—if 
Blanquism was a tragedy, it 
reappears in Debrayism as a 
comedy. 

Finally, we can apply Deb- 
ray’s characterisation of Trot- 
skyism to Debrayism itself, as 
“metaphysics”. Metaphysics 
constitute the common trait of 
Trotskyism and Debrayism, des- 
pite their differences on many 
points. 


Revolutionary Character and Revolutionary Struggle 
B. LEIBZON 


TE words “revolutionary” ‘and “revolutionary 

character” are no abstract concepts, but have a 
concrete meaning for each historical epoch. In each 
epoch they acquire a specific content depending on 
what class represents the basic revolutionary forces 
of the epoch and what tasks have to be attained on 
the road of the progressive development of mankind. 

Examining the essence of revolutionary character 
in close connection with the content of the epoch it 
manifests itself in, Vladimir Lenin stressed that, 
though in each epoch there were individuals, partial 
movements now ahead, now back, various deviations 
from the average type and from the average rate of 
movement, though it was impossible to know in 
advance how the particular historical movements of 
the given epoch would develop, we could know and 
we knew what class was in the centre of one or 
another epoch, determining its main content, its 
main development trends, the chief specific features 
of the historical situation of the given epoch, etc. 

The essence of the present epoch which began 
from the Great October Socialist Revolution in 
Russia is in the transition from capitalism to socia- 
lism, and itis the international working class—the 
most consistent bearer of the socialist ideal—that is 
at the centre of this epoch. 

The great revolutionary changes that have taken 
place in the world in the last half a century are 
connected with the struggle of the working class 
and its principal gain—the world socialist system. 
An interest for socialism has grown immeasurably 
among the non-proletarian strata of the population, 
too, and intellectuals and students have been joining’ 
the ranks of active opponents of imperialism. Lenin’s 
prediction that, in the coming decisive battles of 
the world revolution, the movement of the majority 
of our planet’s population, initially directed at 
national liberation, would turn against capitalism 
and imperialism, has come true. Today the suc- 
cesses of the world revolutionary process which 
paves the way to socialism depend to an ever 
greater extent on the activity and unity of action of 
the three basic revolutionary forces of our time— 
the socialist community, the working class of capita- 

This constitutes two sections out of four of an 
article published in the Soviet theoretical journal, 
Kommunist (No 8, 1968) under the caption, 
“Leninist Criteria of Revolutionary Character and 
Forms of Revolutionary Struggle." 
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list countries, and the national-liberation movement. 


However, the dialectics of history are such that 
the expansion of world revolutionary ranks by their 
being joined by new nations and new social strata, 
promoting immensely the forces that are struggling 
against imperialism, creates at the same time certain 
specific difficulties leading under certain conditions 
to manifestations of instability, right-wing oppor- 
tunism and left-wing adventurism in some countries. 
As Lenin wrote, the revolutionary movement had 
witnessed more than once that one and the same 
class feature, for instance that of the petty-bour- 
geoisie, manifested itself both in the depression of an 
opportunist and in the despair of a terrorist. 


This is conspicuously obvious today in the 
various evaluations of the historical role of the 
working class. Right-wing  opportunists of all 
shades, echoing the bourgeois sociologists, claim that 
the middle-class strata are growing in our time, 
while the strength of the working class, despite what 
Marx used to say a hundred years ago, is diminish- 
ing and that the “working class is becoming more 
and more integrated in bourgeois society.’’ Opportu- 
nists ignore the fact that these hundred years saw the 
growth of the international working class from nine 
millions to 540 millions, that is by 60 times, while 
the population of our planet has increased from 
1,181 million to 3,400 million people. They depict 
the working-class movement of the past and present 
asa process of the simple inclusion of the lower 
social strata into the existing political and social 
strata conditions. Hereby they “substantiate” class 
collaboration instead of class struggle. 


Extremist forces roused by the struggle of the 
proletariat often reproach, in their turn, the work- 
ing class of our time of being “unrevolutionary,” 
contrasting it against the activity of intellectual and 
petty-bourgeois adventurist groups or declaring that 
not the international working class and the world 
system of socialism, but the national liberation move- 
ment in Asia, Africa and Latin America is in the 
centre of the present epoch. When examined closer, 
all these “accusations” against the working class, 
brought under the guise of “Left’’ phrases, prove to 
be founded on the argument that the working class 
in developed capitalist countries today does not 
resort to the sharp forms of strugsle that are 
characteristic for the countries that struggle for 
their political and economic independence. The 
<> 
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following is advanced as the chief criterion of 
revolutionary character: those whocome out for 
the sharpest form of struggle are the most ‘‘revolu- 
tionary’ of all, regardless of the conditions they 
have to act and struggle in. 

However, imperialist propagandais in no way 
Worried by the  ultra-revolutionary phraseology of 
those who accuse the working class of having ‘‘lost 
its revolutionary potential" On the contrary, it 
supports the “Leftists” with no less readiness than 
the Right-wing revisionists, because. everything that 
can weaken the working class and its alliance with 
other revolutionary forces plays objectively into the 
hands of imperialism. 


Communist Parties’ role 


The revolutionary character of the working class 
finds its loftiest expression in the activities of its 
Marxist-Leninist Parties. Communists are the most 
numerous and best organized revolutionary detach- 
ment of our time, united by a scientific ideology and 
firm, conscious discipline. At the same time, the 
Communist Parties are resolutely coming out against 
sectarianism which tries to isolate the working class 
and its party from other progressive forces. 


The revolutionary character, of Communist 


Parties manifests itself not only in their own acti- 
vity, but also in their ability to rally all the forces 
that oppose imperialism and monopoly capital and 
to draw into struggle ever broader masses of the 
people because, according to Vladimir Lenin, the 
revolutionary energy of the masses is the only real 
force that can make changes come true. 

Marxism-Leninism sees genuine revolutionary 
character in the fullest possible and consistent 
utilization of the possibilities already created by 
historical development for the establishment of the 
new progressive social system. And Lenin appraised 
the forms of struggle not from an abstract stand, 
but from the viewpoint of how they were in con- 
formity with the development of society, how they 
promoted the expansion of the movement of the 
masses and its rise toa higher level. Lenin stressed 
that the perverted and senseless tactics of anarchism 
which “made” revolutions were profoundly alien to 
the Bolsheviks. 

The most revolutionary slogan which seems to 
call for the most resolute methods of struggle is 
bound to turn into a hollow sound if it is proclaimed 
regardless of the specific features of the given period 
and of the really existing forms of the movement, 
when those who have advanced it donot wish, as 
Lenin wrote, to reckon with the actual situation 
and with the conditions of the given mass movement 
for the sake of a wrongly understood slogan in its 
rigid sense: such an application of a slogan degene- 
rates invariably into revolutionary phrase-monger- 
ing. 
ó Life has proved that there cannot be any general 
forms of struggle, suitable to any situation. The 
true revolutionary character manifests itself always 
in the community of progressive aims and revolu- 
tionary forms of struggle, in harmony with the most 
successful attainment of these aims. This means 
that it is extremely important to master all the 
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forms of revolutionary struggle—both peaceful and 
non-peaceful, both parliamentary and extra-parlia- 
mentary—and to be ready for the quickest and most 
unexpected change of one form of struggle by 
another. With all the unexpectedness which a 
revolutionary situation may acquire, in addition to 
certain objective prerequisites, its turning into a 
revolution calls for subjective prerequisites too, 
namely the ability and preparedness of the progres- 
sive class for rising to overthrow the ruling class 
and tolead the masses to struggle. It is quite 
obvious that these qualities are prepared and 
moulded to a decisive degree by the working-class 
party founded on revolutionary Marxist ideology. 

Speaking of the criteria of proletarian revolu- 
tionary character Vladimir Lenin stressed that only 
that person could be qualified as a Marxist who 
strive for the recognition of the struggle of classes 
prior to the recognition of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 
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TH Communist Parties of a number of countries in 
Latin America, of Portugal and of some other 
countries are known to have arrived at the 
conclusion that the armed overthrow of ‘the ruling 
oligarchiel is the main way of liberation struggle in 
these countries. This means the recognition of the 
fact that, in conditions of military dictatorships and 
the complete suppression of democratic liberties and 
with American imperialism playing the part of world 
policeman, no national liberation and social changes 
can be attained without a victorious armed struggle. 
The historical experience of armed struggle, gene- 
ralized and summed up by Marxism-Leninism, 
shows that no matter what forms this struggle 
might acquire, its success depends to a decisive ex- 
tent on how firmly it is supported by the revolu- 
tionary enthusiasm of the masses and how tho- 
roughly it has been prepared. Í 

Drawing on the lessons of history, Marxism- 
Leninism regards armed forms of struggle not as an 
isolated fact, but in close connection with the given 
concrete situation and with the state of the mass 
movement. This approach to armed forms-of strug- 
gle differs fundamentally from the approach to them 
on the part of all sorts of adventurist elements who 
proclaim themselves “Left Marxists” and who boast 
of their radicalism. 

In Latin America, for instance, some Leftist 
elements are popularizing the ideal of a revolutio- 
nary who in all cases considers partial demands to 
be illusive and ineffective. He won't waste his time 
on pre-election propaganda, on pasting posters or 
meeting the spokesmen of other political parties, but 
will devote himself entirely to nothing but organizing 
direct armed actions. And though the propagan- 
dists of such a “revolutionary character" sometimes 
pretend to pay homage to Marxism by speaking of 
the role of the masses, their haughty disdain of any 
other forms of struggle but armed struggle is proof 
enough of their reluctance to conduct any sort of 
work among the masses and tolook for ways and 
means for enhancing their activity. 
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Meanwhile, even the acknowledgement of armed 
struggle as the main form in certain conditions 
does not mean at all that everyday and routine 
work—developing the self-consciousness of the 


^ masses—may be ignored. Lenin wrote that it was 


always necessary to intensify and extend work 
among, and influence upon the masses; without this 
work all political activity would degenerate into a 
game. He stressed that revolutionary Marxists 
would never give up their everyday work among the 
masses, for they considered it to be real prepara- 
tion for the decisive battle. 

Itis but natural that Communist Parties are re- 
solute opponents of any standardization of tactics 
and are coming out against those who brand as 
pseudo-revolutionary every person who recognizes, 
in addition to armed struggle, other forms of it, 
as well. 


All Forms 


The Communist Parties of Venezuela, Mexico, 
Bolivia, Peru and some others, as we have said 
above, consider armed struggle to be the most 
likely for the victory ofa revolution in their coun- 
tries. However, they underline their loyalty to 
the principle that the working class must be able to 
employ in the revolutionary movement all forms of 
struggle without exception. They consider the thesis 
that the limited demands of workers, office emplo- 
yees, farmers and students are of no importance and 
that the advancement of historical targets is the only 
thing that matters to be quite erroneous. These 
Parties stress that their stand is directly opposite to 
the adventurist position of those who are irrespon- 
sibly calling to armed struggle when there are no 
suitable conditions for it, for in this case this 
struggle is doomed in advance to failure and 
leads to nothing but the loss of revolutionary 
forces, to the demoralization of some strata, and to 
the scattering of energy. The Communist Party of 
Colombia has done a great deal to develop an armed 
struggle in the countryside and has scored major 
successes in organising the self-defence of the masses. 
At the same time, the Party does not agree with the 
claims that participation in election struggle in 
Latip American countries is nothing but a tragic- 
comedy from which revolutionaries should keep 
aloof. Colombian Communists do not exclude at all 
—either theoretically or practically—the necessity of 
taking advantage of opportunities. 

It is not bare revolutionary slogans, but everyday 
struggle in all its manifestations that imbues the 
masses with the conciousness of theirstrength. Such 
struggle is not a fruitless waste of energy and not an 
illusion entertained by men and women of feeble 
determination, as the Leftist extremists noisily qualify 
it, but an'essential road to victory, including the road 
ofarmed struggle, too. 

The present “Left Marxists" readily refer to 
Vladimir Lenin and the Bolsheviks as the acknow- 
ledged model of revolutionary character, persuading 
themselves and others that they are their followers. 
However, they do not take pains to analyse the 
reason why Lenin and the Blosheviks had rejected 
both the Right-wing opportunists' way of trailing 
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inthe tail of events and the Left-wingers' revolu- 
tionary adventurism. 

The Communists of developed capitalist countries 
show a concrete historical approach to the forms of 
revolutionary struggle, too. 

The development of state-monopoly capitalism in 
the conditions of the changed alignment of 
the forces of capitalism and of socialism on 
the international arena in favour of socialism 
has opened up new possibilities for the struggle 
of the working class and, in particular, has 
extended the chances of taking advantage of the 
struggle for reforms to promote revolutionary aims. 
The working class of many countries under these new 
conditions is capable of forcing upon the bourgeoisie 
—even before the overthrow of capitalism—the car- 
rying out of measures which, overstepping the bounds 
of ordinary reforms, are of vital importance both to 
the working class, to its further struggle for the vic- 
tory of the revolution and for socialism, and to the 
majority of the nation. 

The international Communist movement origina- 
ted in uncompromising struggle against reformism— 
the ideology and practice of opportunism which subs- 
titutes the revolutionary overthrow of capitalism bv 
the narrow practicism of  'improving' capitalist 
reality. However, opposing reformism, Leninism is 
not at all indifferent to reforms. Discussing the 
draft Resolution of the Fourth Congress of the Co- 
mintern on the Programme of the Communist In- 
ternational, Lenin made the special proposal for in- 
cluding the clause that the Comintern condemned 
equally vigorously both the attempts of lebeling as 
“opportunism” the inclusion of partial damands into 
the Programme as well as those at obstructing and 
substituting the principle revolutionary target by 
partial demands. 


Reforms and Revolution 


Communists do not regard the struggle for reforms 
as a manifestation of opportunism at all; they see 
opportunism in the setting of reforms off against re- 
volutionary targets and against the struggle for socia- 
list aims, in giving up these aims for the sake of par- 
tial demands. Moreover, Communists have always 
considered the connection between struggle for re. 
forms and struggle for the revolution are being that 
each partial concession gained has been ultimately, 
the result of revolutionary struggle and could be- 
come a step towards raising the movement to a new 
level. 

All the concessions the working class of capitalist 
countries have wrested from the ruling classes are 
the direct outcome of its revolutionary struggle in its 
own respective countries and of the successes of the 
revolutionary struggle in other countries. The revolu- 
tionary upsurge, which swept almost the whole 
world immediately after the October Revolution in 
Russia, though it did not overthrow capitalism, 
proved to be strong enough to give working people 
the chance of taking advantage of the results of the 
struggle over many years. The victory of the Great 
October Revolution and its consequences gave and 
gives the working class of capitalist. countries the 
chance of improving its own position. The reformists 
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who ascribe to themselves the credit for all the re- 
forms carried out in the capitalist world are but 
reapers of other people's harvest. And the develop- 
ment of the capitalist society after World War II 
confirms by numerous examples Lenin’s statement to 
the effect that reforms were a by-product of revolu- 
tionary struggle. 

Meanwhile, the developments taking place in the 
present world bring out increasingly the new rela- 
tionship between reform and revolutionary struggle. 
The essence of that relationship is that the struggle 
for reforms, per se, ifitis ofa really militant and 
mass nature, brings the socialist revolution nearer. 

Lenin’s fundamental conclusions on the bonds 
between the struggle for democracy and that for 
socialism, that is, between democratic reforms within 
the framework of capitalism and the complete rout 
of capitalism, have a direct bearing upon the prob- 
lem of the relationship of reform to revolution. 
Exposing the falsity and narrowness of bourgeois 
democracy Lenin, at the same time, used to say that 
it would be entirely wrong to think that the struggle 
for democracy was capable of diverting the proleta- 
riat from the socialist revolution or of pushingit 
into the background. On the contrary, in our time 
when imperialism is striving more and more to 
narrow down democracy, to reduce it to naught, the 
struggle for democracy cannot but turn into a strug- 
gle against imperialism, paving the way to transfor- 
mations of a sacialist nature. 


Lenin’s Stand 


Lenin's criticism of the Leftist rejection of slo- 
gans or national self-determination during World 
War I; his April 1917 Theses; his work The Impend- 
ing Catastrophe and How to Combat It written in 
September 1917; and many of his other statements 
elucidate scientifically the problem of the relation- 
ship of struggle for reforms and democracy with the 
advancement towards socialism. It took, however, 
a great deal of time for this theoretically established 
regularity to manifest itself fully with the develop- 
ment of state-monopoly capitalism to be compre- 
hended by the Communist movement and to deter- 
mine its direct actions. 

The changes that have taken place in the world 
gave the Communist Parties of developed capitalist 
countries the chance—without altering their attitude 
to reformism, as a policy which is well within the 
framework of capitalism—of showinga new approach 
to reforms and of regarding the struggle for a certain- 
type of reforms as a weapon of vital importance 
to the victory of the revolution. 

In Italy, France and other capitalist countries, 
Communists consider it their task to struggle for the 
reforms which restrict the rule of monopolies and 
promote the possibility of democratic forces influ- 
encing the state's policy both in international and 
in home affairs. The struggle for extending demo- 
cracy, for participation in production management 
and for democratic control of capital investments, 
the struggle for solving the employment and many 
other problems is now impossible without encroach- 
ing upon the domination of monopolies. 

However, in the struggle for solving urgent prob- 
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lems, Communists do not content themselves with 
activities within the framework of bourgeois demo- 
cratic institutions alone. Soberly appraising the 
possibilities offered by bourgeois democracy Commu- 
nists expose its limited and deceitful nature. In the 
West, there are conceptions that the democracy 
formed there is an age-old tradition of European 
nations, almost their national feature. This sort of 
views which have nothing in common with reality 
sometimes do penetrate into Communist circles, 
too. Actually, the level of democracy reflects the 
real alignment of class forces. The fascist coup in 
Greece, the unsuccessful military conspiracy which 
was to put an end to democracy in Italy and the 
tendency of reactionary forces to limit in every 
possible way the role of parliaments and municipal 
self-government in other countries show that, under 
certain conditions, bourgeois democracy may give 
rise to the most reactionary regimes. 

The struggle for democracy in the interests of 
the struggle for socialism also presupposes the Com- 
munist Party's extensive work among the masses, 
the constant enhancement of their vigilance, their 
capacity of intervening for the solution of vital 
problems in the life of the nation and of influencing 
the development of events through mass actions or 
activities of working class organisations. 

The grand scope of mass struggle in France 
points to the mighty revolutionary forces dormant 
in the working class. Having begun from support- 
ing the students who demanded a democratic reform 
ofthe higher school, the movement of working 
people quickly spread beyond the initial aims and 
actually shook the entire country. The great force 
of mass action paves the way to new successes of the 
working class and of the democratic movement in 
the struggle against the domination and rule of 
monopolies. 

Our epoch is fraught with changes that may 
require a rapid change of tactics and the resorting 
to forms that seemed out of place but yesterday. 
This is borne out not only by the events in France, 
but also by the nature which the struggle against the 
war in Vietnam and for the civil rights of Negroes 
is acquiring inthe USA, by the mass struggle of 
trade unions and students against emergency laws in 
the FRG, and the mass actions of workers in Japan. 


Right Opportunism 


Among the manifestation of the Right-wing 
opportunist tendencies that show themselves in some 
Communist Parties is the allegation that the entire 
great variety of revolutionary struggle comes only 
to election campaigns and parliamentary activity. So 
we see the “Right-wingers’’ and the “Left-wingers’’ 
to have the common feature that they deprive politi- 
cal struggle of its possibilities, limiting it to but the 
one given form. Calling unconditionally for a his- 
torical approach to revolutionary means, Marxism, 
as Lenin pointed out, is distinguished from all 
primitive forms of socialism for not binding the 
movement to any single definite form of struggle. 
Lenin stressed that Marxists did not invent any 
forms of struggle and never turned any of them into 
the absolute, but were constantly in quest of new 
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forms, developing those that had been created by the 
masses. The revolutionary character of a party is 
tested to a great measure by its capacity of quickly 
drawing conclusions from changing reality and of 
mastering all the forms of struggle prémpted by the 
situation. 

Lenin once showed what was hidden behind the 
formula advanced by ‘‘economists’ ’—“‘it is the strug- 
gle which is possible that is desirable, and it is the 
struggle waged at the given instant that is possible.” 
Lenin considered this formula as expressing the 
tendency of boundless opportunism and worship of 
spontaneity. The revolutionary character of a party 
lies not in adapting it to the spontaneous forms of 
struggle and not in thrusting upon reality one or 
another form which might have justified itself in 
some other country, butin correctly appraising the 
revolutionary possibilities inherent in a given situa- 
tion, taking full advantage of these possibilities in 
the interests of the struggle for progress towards the 
ultimate aim, and leading the masses towards carry- 
ing out revolutionary changes. 

It is well known that not only the revolutionary 
classes learn by their own experience, but that the 
ruling classes, too, learn lessons from their defeats. 
So, no wonder that the forms of revolutionary strug- 
gle which are unexpected to the reactionary forces 
that prove to be, as a rule, the most successful. 
Meanwhile, changing conditions may lead to a form 
of struggle, that seemed to bea thing of the past 
already, proving itself to become potent once more 
in a new situation. 

Studying the experience of the revolutionary 
battles of 1905 Vladimir Lenin arrived at the con- 
clusion that the likely form of the forthcoming strug- 


gle was determined in part by its content and in 
part by the earlier forms of the people's revolu- 
tionary struggle and the counter-revolutionary strug- 
gle of Czarist autocracy. This conclusion which 
referred to the best prospects of revolutionary strug- 
gle in Russia at that time is of a general methodolo- 
gical significance, showing the close interdependence 
of the content of the struggle, the previous revolu- 
tionary experience, and the forms of counter- 
revolutionary resistance. Hence, forms of struggle 
cannot be invented in an office. They are born in 
revolutionary practice proper and may acquire a 
most unexpected character. 


No one had ever invented the Soviets of Workers’ 
Deputies, but precisely they were destined to become 
the organs of the armed uprising and embryos of 
workers’ power in Russia. No one invented the 
concrete forms of the Popular Front in France, but 
it was these forms that played an outstanding role 
in the anti-fascist struggle, and after the wiping out 
of Hitlerism, the Popular Front in its various forms 
served in many countries as the foundation of the 
new, people's democratic government. The wor- 
kers' commissions that originated in recent years in 
Spain on the basis of the experience accumulated by 
the people have turned into a potent means of 
undermining the Francoist regime. 


Revolutionary character presupposes the skill of 
timely identifying the embryos of the new revolution- 
ary possibilities that originate in practice and the 
relevant forms of revolutionary activity, to fill them 
with a new content, to develop and supplement them 
with a view to passing over to ever higher and more 
active forms of struggle. 


Turning Point in Southern Africa's Liberation Struggle 


ee TE African revolution has rol- 

led down to South Africa’s 
doofstep. It cannot be too long 
before the flames of freedom seep 
into consume the evil forces 
that have plagued our country 
for centuries.” This was stated 
by Deputy President of the Afri- 
can National Congress O.R. 
Tambo in the June 1967 issue of 
Sechaba. 

On June 28 last year, a leaflet 
was distributed throughout South 
Africa. It read: “Mobilise and 
prepare, South African freedom 
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is coming like the rising sun. It 
wil be won in our lifetime! 
Amandla Ngawethu Maatla Ke A 
Rona! Power to the People”. 
That was the time when fighting 
intensified in South-West 
Africa, Angola and Mozambique. 
Fortnight later, combined forces 
of the ANC and Zimbabwe Afri- 
can People’s Union (ZAPU) 
launched an offensive after the 
two liberation movements had 
formed an alliance. 
The united offensive started 
with intensive warfare in the 


Zambesi, River Valley, Northern 
Matabeleland, the Wankie Game 
Reserve and the entire area bet- 
ween the Victoria Falls and 
Kariba Dam. During the clashes 
in Wankie, as many as 196 troops 
of the illegal regime of lan Smith 
an racist South Africa were re- 
ported to be dead. Rhodesia’s 
“Justice” Minister Lardner-Burke 
admitted that there had been no 
respite since the fighting started. 
On March 18 last, the Lon- 
don Daily Mirror reported: “The 
‘invasion’ took Rhodesia 





completely by surprise". Giving 
details of the offensive, Rata 
Botswerere wrote in Mayibuye, 
organ of the ANC official in 
Zambia: “The offensive was plan- 
ned to begin in March as the 
rainy season began to close. The 
action of the enemy in executing 
freedom fighters was not part of 
the planning. But the storm 
which broke following this evil 
deed, the indignation of the 
masses, and the international 
isolation of the Ian Smith regime, 
made this an opportune moment 
to attack”. 

Stanlay Uys wrote in the 
Johannesburg Sunday Times, on 
March 24 last: “The new terro- 
rist (sic) invasion of Rhodesia— 
third wave since last August— 
throws into sharp focus the ex- 
tent of the terrorist drive through 
Southern Africa, and even the 
greater need for vigilance and 
preparedness by South Africa... 
The guerrilla campaign has also 
caused Rhodesia to enlist further 
help from South Africa, and 
South African police units are 
fighting side-by-side with Rhode- 
sian security forces." 

Ever since the African gueril- 
Jas launched an offensive to wrest 


freedom from the White minority : 


regimes in Rhodesia and South 
Africa, there has been a concer- 
ted bid by certain sections of the 
White community, in countries 
which constitute the NATO to 
play down the achievements of 
the freedom fighters. The latest 
and considerably significant at- 
tempt in this direction was made 
by the Times News Team which 
(conducted a) survey of the 
liberation movements in Southern 
Africa. Inthe first of series en- 
titled “Black Man in Search of 
Power'—and reproduced in the 
Statesman last March and April 
—the Times News Team charac- 
terised the guerrillas as “weak 
willed, undisciplined, tactfully 
naive and burdened with a tech- 
nology they do not understand”’ 
a). It, however, added that “not 
all freedom fighters have been 
incompetent” (b). In the second 
series in the reportage, the Team 
did not fight shy of admitting 
that “Angola and Mozambique 
liberation movements are certainly 
more businesslike affairs than 
Rhodesia's". 


The remark (a) in the fist 
series was based on some isola- 
ted instances of “hapless revo- 
lutionaries” straggling into bars 
on the Rhodesian border villages 
and being caught by the Smith 
regime’s police. The remark (b) 
was prompted by "the wave of 
shock troops which paddled 
across the Zambesi river last 
August” and was made of ‘‘ster- 
ner stuff". 

Again, the impression (a) was 
substantiated by the references to 
Zambian President Kanneth 
Kaunda’s reported remark that 
he had been “disappointed” 
with the freedom fighters. How- 
ever, on the basis of what Presi- 
dent Kaunda told the Newsteam, 
it is difficult to perceive his dis- 
appointment. His remark that 
the movements had ''not succee- 
ded in bringing about sufficient 
disorder" in Rhodesia does not 
justify the Team’s interpretation. 
And, his statement that ‘they 
should be creating far more pro- 
blems for the Smith regime 
than they are doing" only indi- 
cates his desire that the freedom 
fighters should liberate Rhodesia 
and South Africa sooner than 
later. 


Methods for Recruitment 


Among the ways ZAPU is 
stated to adopt for recruiting 
freedom fighters, is the "'tradi- 
tional method” of press-ganging. 
Another measure is asking the 
African women to deny their 
husbands the conjugal rights the 
success of which, according to the 
Team, is "unknown". What- 
ever the success of the measure, 
there is no reason to consider it 
as unjustified or to attempt to 
hint that the freedom fighters do 
not have support of the African 
populace in the White minority- 
ruled Rhodesia and South Africa. 
Nor can one make a comparison 
between the ‘business like” 
guerrilla in Angola and Mozambi- 
que and the “hapless revolutio- 


naries" of the  ANC-ZAPU 
alliance. This is because while 
the former started guerrilla 


fighting seven to eight years 
before such a step was necessi- 
tated forthe latter due to the 
repressive measures adopted by 
the South African and Rhode- 
sian regimes. 


However, thc ANC’s decision 
to resort to armed fight with 
the large and modernised forces 
of the two regimes was arrived 
at after it became clear that 
freedom would notcome to the 
African populace on a platter. 
Through a number of strike 
actions and mass movements the 
ANC had mobilised the people 
of African and Indian commu- 
nity as well as some conscience- 
stricken sections of the White 
community. 

Now that the armed struggle 
has been launched with active 
and moral support from Tanza- 
nia, Algeria, UAR and several 
other Afro-Asian countries, the 
success of the freedom struggle 
is hinged on to the objective 
situation obtaining in the two 
countries, and the impact of 
Ian Smith-Vorster alliance on the 
international opinion. Ina dis- 
cussion article on the prospects 
for armed struggle in South 
Africa in the May (1968) issue 
of Sechaba, Joe Slovo wrote: “It 
is reasonable to infer that if the 
Smith Group could have avoided 
calling in South African troops 
to cope with the first batch of 
guerrillas it would have preferred 
todo so. As itis, it lays itself 
open to the charge that its capa- 
city to muster sufficient internal 
support to the deal with this type 
of situation is suspect.” 

In the discussion article, first 
submitted to the National stu- 
dent Conference held in Oxford 
in March last, Joe Slovo stated 
that it was not inconceivable that, 
in the long run, this micro-com- 
munity of 200,000 Whites could 
muster either sufficient resources 
or morale to cope with a growing 
guerrilla movement which would 
in varying degrees gain the alle- 
giance of the politically deprived 
four million Africans. 

Pointing out the differences 
and similarities between the 
ANC-ZAPU struggle and the 
freedom fighting in the Portu- 
guese held parts of Southern 
Africa, Joe Slovo stated: “The 
inherent weakness of the Smith 
group and the Portuguese and 
their vulnerability to organised 
military insurrection is patent”. 
But to say the same of South 
Africa, he felt, was “being too 
sanguine", South Africa not 
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only had considerable resouroes 
and weapons of the White con- 
trolled South African state, but 
also the support of countries 
like France, West Ger- 
many and Britain. 

But asking whether there were 
sanctuary-providing and logis- 
tically important friendly bor- 
ders, he thought, was overdoing 
the historical analogy.” There is 
in fact no classical type model 
of physical conditions to which 
successful guerrilla struggle con- 
forms”, he added. Different 
geographical factors called for 
different methods and forms of 
guerrilla struggle. The only 
universal prerequisites were to 
be sought in the general political 
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situation rather than in physical 
or geographic factors. 

Given a colonial-type situa- 
tion, he stated, armed struggle 
becomes feasible if and only if, 
there is disillusioment on the 
part of majority of the people 
with the prospect of achieving 
liberation by traditional and non- 
violent processes. Secondly, a 
readiness on the part of the 
people to respond in varying 
degrees and ways to the call for 
armed  confrontation—from ac- 
tually joining the guerrillas, to 
makingtheir path easy and that 
ofthe enemy hard. Thirdly, the 
existence of a political leadership 
capable not only of gaining the 
organised allegiance of the 


people for armed struggle but 


having also the ability to carry 
out the pain staking process of 
planning, preparation and over- 
all direction of the conduct of 
operation. 

It can be said without exag- 
geration that these pre-requisites 
have been created by the leader- 
ship of the ANC and ZAPU 
through years of hard work under 
perilous conditions and with un- 
abated zeal. Today history is 
witnessing a decisive turning 
point in the struggle for national 
liberation in South Africa and 
Rhodesia, and the day may not 
be far off when the White-minority 
regimes are overthrown, yielding 
place to the African majority. 


New Stirrings in Adivasi Politics 


Avast politics in Bihar has 
taken a sudden turn. Recent 
militant demonstrations in diffe- 
rent parts of Chotanagpur area, 
the main tribal belt of the State 
isau indication of the brewing 
discontent among the  Adivasis. 
While the agitation has been 
spreading in all parts of the tribal 
belts in the State, Ranchi District 
and some parts of Singhbhum Dis- 
trict have become the main centre 
of unrest. A series of meeting 
and demonstrations were held 
in different parts of Ranchi and 
Singhbhum districts. But more 


militant demonstrations were held . 


at Gumla, Khunti and Ranchi 
town. Some of the demonstra- 
tions were massive and the 
adivasis came with their arrows 
and bows. 

Demand fora separate Adi- 
vasi State, Jharkhand, has been 
the main slogan of these demons- 
trations. This demand has a 
magnetic influence onthe Adi- 
vasis. They have been made to 
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A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
understand that Jharkhand State ' 


is the only panacia for their all 
sufferings. 

The desperate mood of the 
Adivasis is reflected in some of 
the slogans raised by the demons- 
trators: Concede ` Our Demands 
or Face the Arrows, ‘Chotanagpur 
Hamara Hai’, ‘Jharkhand Larke 
Lenge—Teer Ke bal par’. (We shall 
fight and get Jharkhand with the 
might of the arrow). Speeches 
at the mass rallies were more fiery 
—‘‘We don’t ask any body to 
grant Jharkhand as Jaipal Singh 
or S. K. Bage or other leaders 
did in the past. The begging 
bowl has been thrown away. We 
shall achieve it by our strength.” 

The accumulated discontent 
among Adivasis has provided an 
opportunity to the young and 
militant section of the tribal 
people to take up their cause 
and convince them that the 
remedy for their sufferings lies 
in a separate State. 

Itis a fact that the Adivasi 


problems have been completely 
neglected during the past twenty 
years. Their main problems are: 
(1) appropriation of their land; 
(2)-exploitation by moneylenders 
(mahajans); (3) destruction of 
tribal social system; (4) growing 
unemployment especially among 
the educated Adivasi youths; and 
(5) lack of irrigational facilities 
for agricultural work. 

Despite special protection pro- 
vided in the Santhal Pargana and 
Chotanagpur Tenancy Act, large 
tracts of land belonging to the 
Adivasis have been grabbed by 
mahajans (moneylenders) and 
other non-Adivasis. Adivasis arc 
still forced to cultivate those lands 
but crops are harvested by 
mahajans. They are unable to 
free themselves from the clutches 
of mahajans dueto the heavy 
interest charged by the latter for 
the money he has lended. The 
crude exploitation by the money- 
lenders has led the Adivasis to 
hate the non-Adivasis in the 
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area. They are called as “Dakus” 
(exploiters). 

Chotanagpur is the main in- 
dustrial centre of Bihar. All 
important industrial complexes— 
Jamshedpur, Ranchi, Bokaro, 
etc., and all mining centres are 
situated in this region. But the 
entire industry and mines as well 
as the trade are controlled by the 
non-Adivasis. Expansion of the 
industries has led to further ex- 
propriation of the cultivable land. 
Despite this industrial growth, 
the Adivasis are not getting 
enough employment. Educated 
Adivasi youths are naturally 
aggrieved by the denial of employ- 
ment facilities in the industrial 
concerns, 

Similarly young Adivasis are 
dissatisfied with the neglect of 
Adivasi students in the Ranchi 
University, which command the 
entire Chotanagpur area. Their 
main grievances are that Adivasi 
students were not getting enough 
facilities for admission in the 
colleges while non-Adivasis are 
being given preference. This has 
resulted in a separate Adivasi 
students’ movement led by the 
. Adivasi Chhatra Parishad. 


Crack up of Jharkhand Party 


The former Jharkhand Party 
led by Sri Jaipal Singh MP had 
the monopoly of the leadership 
of the Adivasi movement in 
Chotanagpur and Santhalpargana 
districts. With the merger of 
Jharkhand Party in the Congress 
in 1963 a vacuum had been 
created in the area. 

Sri Jaipal Singh had at that 
time promised to “fight for Jhar- 
khand from within the Congress”. 
But he was made ineffective in the 
Congress due to group intrigues. 
Thus he failed to be of any service 
to his people from within the 
Congress. 

Sri K. B. Sahay succeeded in 
splitting the Jharkhand rank and 
file by winning Sri S. K. Bage, 
the second in leadership of the 
Jharkhand Party, to his side. He 
was made a Minister in charge of 
Tribal Welfare. But none of the 
problems of Adivasis were solved, 
Consequently discontent among 
Adivasis continued to mount, 
and a feeling gained ground among 
the Adivasis that not only the 
Congress Government but their 
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own leaders had betrayed them. 
The Jharkhand Party workers 
and its middle leadership who 
had opposed the merger with 
the Congress also failed to pro- 
vide a unified leadership. Three 
or four splinter groups emerged 
in the districts claiming to be the 
Jharkhand Party; in fact four Jhar- 
khand parties appeared. These 
groups were not capable of creat- 
ing confidence among Adivasis. 


Enter of Jana Sangh 


The vacuum was utilised by the 
Jana Sangh to expand its influ- 
ence in the Adivasi areas, It is an 
admitted fact that the Jana Sangh 
made organised and consistent 
efforts more than any other poli- 
tical party. Hence it could ex- 
pand its influence in many areas. 

Jana Sangh was able to pene- 
tratein many parts of Ranchi 
and Singhbhum Districts. The 
ground for the Jana Sangh pene- 
tration was prepared by the com- 
munal riots of Jamshedpur in 
1964, which spread into the 
interior of Singhbhum and Ranchi 
Districts. It was followed by an 
intensive and extensive campaign 
by the Jana Sangh; the campaign 
was organised and conducted by 
the central leaders of the Jana 
Sangh. Sri Nanajee Deshmukh 
was in charge of the campaign, 
because the Bihar unit of the 
Jana Sangh did not have the capa- 
city nor the resouces for such a 
gigantic task. 

Jana Sangh was helped in this 
campaign by the Arya Samaj 
which launched the ‘‘Suddhika- 
ran” (reconversion) movement. 
More than 3,000 Christians have 
been reconverted to Hinduism by 
the Arya Samajis. 

While the Jana Sangh tried 
to expand its influence in all 
tribal areas it mainly concen- 
trated on non-Christian Adivasis. 
The extent of the Jana Sangh 
penetration and its influence 
among the Adivasis can be 
gauged from the success it achie- 
ved in the last General Election. 
It could secure six Assembly seats 
in Ranchi and Singhbhum. Com- 
munal riots of Ranchi in 1967 
provided further ground for the 
Jana Sangh’s expansion. 

Despite the expansion in its 
influence and organisation, the 
Jana Sangh could not give a 


lead to the Adivasis for the 
struggle for the redressal of their 
main grievances, such as the res- 
toration of land grabbed by 
mahajans and others, exploitation 
by moneylenders and securing 
employment. Because the 
Jana Sangh has been able to 
expand its influence with the help 
of mahajans, traders, contractors 
and non-Adivasi (Hindu) popula- 
tion in the area, who could 
carry a considerable section of 
Advisis with them, in the vacuum 
created by the disintegration of 
the Jharkhand Party. 


CPI's Influence 


The CPI has been able to 
make headway in Santhalpargana 
District; the Communists have 
pockets of influence in Singh- 
bhum District also. It has been 
able to organise and lead the 
Adivasi struggles against Maha- 
jans exploitation. Though the 
CPI could get only two Assembly 
seats in the last General Election 
it was able to give a new orienta- 
tion to the Adivasi movement in 
the State. 

An agitation was launched 
during thelast harvesting season 
to save the crops of Adivasis 
from the clutches of Mahajans. 
Despite the police connivance 
with the landlords the Adivasis 
were able to harvest their crop 
under CPI leadership. This has 
created confidence among Adi- 
vasi peasants that they would be 
able to protect their rights by 
their own organisation and strug- 


gle. 

Though CPM is not a big 
force in the tribal region, it has 
been trying to spread of influence 
in Ranchi and Singhbhum dis- 
tricts. They are trying to utilise 
the growing discontent among 
the Adivasis, but their influence 
is exaggerated in some quarters 
to provide an excuse for taking 
drastic action. 

Despite the merger of the 
Jharkhand Party in the Congress, 
the Adivasis have no faith in the 
Congress Party. They consider 
the Congress rule as being mainly 
responsible for their present mise- 
ries. During the 20-year rule, 
the Congress had not made any 
serious effort to improve the lot 
of Adivasis. 

Various tribal welfare measu- 
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at 


res have only helped some Con- | 


gress supporters to amass wealth. 
A few non-Adivasi Congressman, 
who were entrusted with the task 
of welfare operation had grabbed 
the major portion of amounts 
spent by the government under 
the Congress as welfare schemes. 
Adivasis are sore over the 
protection provided to their ex- 
ploiters, Mahajans, traders and 
contractors—by the Congress 
Government. A recent study has 
proved that Community Develop- 
ment projects in the Adivasi areas 
have proved to be a total failure. 
All these combined together 
have resulted in the creation of a 
deep-rooted distrust against the 
Congress among the Adivasis. 


Emergence of New Leadership 


Apart from the three Jhar- 
khand groups, a number of small 
organisations have emerged in the 
changed situation competing for 
providing leadership to the tribal 
unrest. 

While each group has its own 
programme and has some vital 
differences with the other „groups, 
all are in agreement on one issue 
—the demand for a separate State 
ofthe Adivasis, the Jharkhand 
State. 

The new organisations are: 
(1) Birsa Sevadal, (2) Veer Birsa 
Dal, (3) Kranti Kari Morcha, 
(4) Chotanagpur Plateau Praja 
Panshad, (5) Adivasi Mahasabha, 
and (6) Adivasi Chatra Parishad. 
Roman Catholic Church and 
GEL Church have also become 
very active in the agitation. 
Among these organisations Birsa 
Seva Dal seem to be more active 
and popniar in Ranchi District. 

Caurch commands a power- 
ful influence on the Christian 
Adivasis. Taking advantage of 
the discontent among the Adiva- 
sis on their genuine grievances the 
Church has been encouraging the 
demand fora separate State of 
Adivasis. A recent mecting of 
Church leaders is understood to 
have decided to extend full 
support to the agitation for Jhar- 
khand State. The Christian 
missionaries support for a sepa- 
rate Jharkhand State is confirmed 
by Government sources as well. 


CIA agents are believed to be 


According 
the CIA 


active in the region. 
to various sources, 
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money is flowing into this region 
to finance the agitation for a 
separate State. 


Role of Congressmen 


A section of Congressmen 
belonging to the K. B. Sahay 
group has come to the forefront 
to campaign for the cause of the 
Jharkhand State. By supporting 
the demand for a Jharkhand 


State they hope to rehabilitate _ 


their position in the region. 

Sri Sahay’s views were reflect- 
edin a recent statement of the 
Adivasi Congress leader Sri 
S. K. Bage (a Minister in the 
Sahay Ministry) a close associate 
of Sahay. Sri Bage has called 
upon Adivasis to raise their voice 
for a separate State of Jharkhand. 
Sri Bage lost his popularity 
among the Adivasis after merging 
in the Congress, He was defeated 
and lost his security deposit in 
the last General Election. 
Again he was defeated at the bien- 
nialelection for the Legislative 
Council from graduates’ consti- 
tuency of Ranchi. His support 
for a separate Jharkhand State 
is regarded as a bid to rehabilitate 
his political position among the 
Advasis. 

Two district Congress Com- 
mittees of Ranchi and Singhbhum, 
which are dominated by Sri K. B. 
Sahay’s men have adopted reso- 
lutions demanding a separate 
Jharkhand State, In fact, the 
supporters of Sri K. B. Sahay 
have recently initiated a move for 
a separate Provincial Congress 
Committee for Chotanagpur 
area, Sri S. K. Bage, Sri 
Amanat Ali and Dr Akhouri, all 
supporters of Sri Sahay are in the 
forefront of this agitation inside 
the Congress. This is consider- 
ed to be a move to create an 
impression among the Adivasis 
that the Chotanagpur Congress is 
free from the domination of 
non-Adivasis and it would be 
able to champion the cause of 
the Adivasis without any outside 
interference. This may be regard- 
ed as a prelude to intensify their 
campaign for a separate Jhar- 
khand State. 


Sri Jaipal Singh MP, who had 


been the undisputed leader of the 
Adivasis, is now feeling isolated 
from the main current of deve- 


lopments in Chotanagpur area. 


He is perplexed by the emer- 
gence of new organisations and 
young leadership who do not care 
for his guidance. The movement 
of Adivasis against the existing 
socio-economic conditions, has 
developed beyond his compre- 
hension. 

In the Congress Sri Jaipal 
Singh has been made ineffective. 
Inside the Bihar Congress, his 
main supporters belonged to the 
group led by Sri Benodananda Jha. 
This group has already left the 
Congress and have formed the 
Loktantrik Congress Dal. 

Having realised his isolation 
from the people as well as from the 
Congress organisations, Sri Jaipal 
Singh is seriously considering his 
course of action to restore his 
hold on Adivasi movement. 

Sri Jaipal Singh’s rethinking 
is reflected ina recent speech at 
a public meeting at Ranchi; he 
called upon  Adivasis “to get 
ready for any sacrifice to achieve 
the goal of Jharkhand”. He 
continued: “The demand fora 
separate Jharkhand State was to 
end the era of exploitation of the 
tribal community and for the 
protection of our culture and 
traditions. No sacrifice would be 
too big for it." According to 
Sources close to Sri Jaipal Singh, 
the Jharkhand leader is believed 
to have almost made up his 
mind to quit the Congress and 
revive the Jharkhand Party in 
order to take up the leadership 
of the mounting tribal unrest. 
Chiri Firing 

Demonstration of an Adivasi 
mob on June 2 at Chiri against 
the illegal occupation of a plot 
belonging to an Adivasi by a 
Mahajan and police firing on the 
demonstration resulting in the 
death of six persons are some indi- 
cations of the rising tempo of tri- 
bal unrest. The Mahajan was 
occupying the plot even after the 
judgement of the court in favour 
of the Adivasi. Local officers 
refused to help him to restore his 
right. Though this was nothing 
new in the tribal areas, where 
police and magistracy generally 
sided with the Mahajans, the new 
awakening led the Adivasis to 
come to the help of their fellow 
tribal in distress. Police rushed 
to the rescue of the Mahajan 
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which ultimately resulted in the 
firing and six deaths. 


This incident created a chain 
reaction in the tribal area. Con- 
cern of all political circles over 
the deterioration of the situation 
in tribal areas is reflected from 
over a dozen adjournment 
` motions moved in the Bihar legis- 
lature on the Chiri firing. 


The United Front Government 
which realised the seriousness of 
the situation ordered a judicial 
enquiry into the Chiri firing. This ` 
prompt action on the part of the 
Government put a check on wide- 
spread agitation in the tribal 
areas on the issue. 


Where Mu 


Po full two decades since the 
partition, the Indian Muslims 
were practically left uncared for 
except on the occasions when 
someone attacked their lives and 
properties. No attempt was 
made either on the part of their 
own intelligentsia or by the 
Government to deliver them from 
' their growing sense of frustration. 
And then in 1967, all of a sudden 
the name of Muslim Majlis-e- 
Mushawrat appeared. Its decision 
to take an active part in politics 
and tosupport in the General 
Election all those parties and 
individual candidates who would 
pledge to work.and fight for the 
cause of these sixty million neg- 
lected people, echoed in many 
ways the sentiments of the com- 
munity as a whole. 

In the initial stages the Musha- 
wrat received almost en-masse 
support of the Muslims and in 
no time the network of its bran- 
ches spread from one corner of 
the country to the other. In 
fact, the failure of the Congress 


to keep up its high standards of 


secularism and the Hitlerite 
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Apart from a demand fora 
separate Jharkhand State the 
common demands of all Adivasi 
organisations are: (a) end of the 
exploitation of  Adivasis by 
Mahajans and traders, (b) resto- 
ration of land grabbed by Maha- 
jan and others, (c) employment 
of Adivasis in public and private 
sector industries, (d) end of 
Official atrocities, (e) reservation 
of seats for Adivasis students in 
all colleges of Ranchi University, 
(f) appointment of Adivasis as 
Vice-Chancellor, Treasurer and 
Registrar of Ranchi University, 
and (g) declaration of Birsa Divas 
on June 3 as public holiday. 

A Congress MLA who recent- 
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designs of RSS and its political 
wing, the Jana Sangh, helped 
Mushawrat to get their hold over 
Muslim masses. f 

But like everything unreal 
the castle of Mushawrat soon 
collapsed like a pack of cards. 
In the last General Election it 
could not at all influence Mus- 
lim voters. The Mushawrat was 
so drunk with hatred for Con- 
gress and its High Command, so 
apathetic towards the Communists 
and other Left forces that it 
worked for no one and left Mus- 
lim voters without any guide- 
line to support any candidate 
they liked. Asa result, the only 
party that availed of Mushawrat’s 
apathy was the Bhartiya Jana 
Sangh. The leaders of Musha- 
wrat cannot deny the fact that 
the majority of Jana Sangh can- 
didates were returned from the 
constituencies where Muslims had 
a sizeable chunk of votes. 

lt was really a matter of 
great shame for Mushawrat and 
the Muslim voters of Balrampur 
that a lady of Smt Subhadra 
Joshi’s stature did not get their 


ly visited the areas said that **oné 
cannot shut eyes from the grow- 


. ing frustration among the young 


Adivasis, boys and girls, culmi- 
nating into a gigantic movement.”’ 
Forty Legislators belonging to 
different political parties in the 
tribal area submitted a memoran- 
dum to the Government urging 
immediate steps to solve the 
“special problems of the region, 
which have been neglected by all 
Governments in utter disregard 
of Constitutional provisions and 
recommendations of various 
Commissions, " 

The danger signal can hardly 
be missed in the land of the 
Adivasis. 


^A 
shawrat Can Work 


votes. She was defeated by Sri 
Atal Bihari Vajpayee by a margin 
of thirty thousand votes whereas 
the Muslim candidate in that 
constituency gathered thirty two 
thousand votes. The Mushawrat 
can escape the responsibility by 
saying that it supported Smt Joshi 
even though its policy was to 
oppose the Congress en-bloc. But 
while saying so it should realise 
that such an excuse depicts its 
own hollowness as its support 
for Smt Joshi came at the ele- 
venth hour, only a day before the 
polling started. On the other 
hand, if the Mushawrat was 
really sincere in its support to 
Smt Joshi then how could the 
Muslim candidate gather such a 
big number of votes. The same 
mistake was repeated by Musha- 
wrat in Chandni Chowk consti- 
tuency of Delhi wherein Muslim 
voters constituted nearly one- 
third of the total number of 
voters and the real fight was bet- 
ween the Congress and the Jana 
Sangh. The Congress candidate 


~ was Lala Shyam Nath, a tested 


friend of Muslims and a great 
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lover of Urdu. But even against 
such a friend a Muslim candi- 
date was putup who succeeded 
in winning almost all the votes of 
Muslims. The result was not 
unexpected. Sri Shalwala, the 
Jana Sangh nominee defeated 
Lala Shyam Nath by the same 
number of votes which were cast 
in favour of Muslim candidate 
Late Hafiz Ali Bahadur. Here 
too Mushawrat can offer one or 
the other excuse but the: fact is, 
that on many occasions directly 
or indirectly the Mushawrat 
helped the Jana Sangh. The 
Increasing number of the Jana 
Sangh legislators in UP and in 
other northern States owe their 
seats to the Mushaswrat’s disas- 
trous handling of Muslim politics. 

As regards its hold over the 
Muslim masses, one would be 
tempted to say that it is simply a 
myth created by some out-dated 
and frustrated politicians to keep 
themselves politically alive with- 
out considering the Muslim 
Interest. 
was, therefore, kept away. 

In my own home-town when 
a branch of Mushawrat was to be 
opened, an emissary of the Musha- 
wrat High Command was sent to 
convene the meeting of local 
leaders and appoint a three-man 
ad hoc committee to carry on 
the Mushawrat work. At the 
arrival of the emissary the meet- 
ing was called and without acer- 
taining public opinion, a 
three man committee consist- 
ing of the Ameer of the 
Jamat-e-Islami, of Jamiat-ul- 
Ulema and of the Tablighi Jamat, 
was appointed. Itis interesting 
to note that all the three gentle- 
men were ascetics and completely 
ignorant of the political situa- 
tion inthe country. They could 
pray wellfor the welfare of the 
community but to understand the 
numerous and multifarious diffi- 
culties these sixty million people 
face today and then to fight for 
them was a task beyond their 
capacity. The result was that in 
the last General Election the 
local Mushawrat absolutely failed 
to influence the Muslim voters. 


In spite of its hatred of the Con- 


gress it could not stop Muslims 
from supporting the Congress 


nominee who happened also to be. 


a Muslim. It was another thing 
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that the Muslim Congress man 
had to lose to a Jana Sangh sup- 
ported candidate. “This is not 
all. The history of Mushawrat's 
errors is staggering. Not that 
these errors were committed deli- 
befately, but unless they are 
rectified the Mushawrat cannot 
acquit itself of the charge of 
strengthening the reactionary 
forces in India such as those of 
the Jana Sangh. 

If the Mushawrat really wishes 
to deliver goods to Indian Mus- 
lims, it has to bear in mind 
that the polarisation process has 
started in the country. Al the 
reactionary and communal forces 
are rallying round the Jana 
Sangh. In recent days there has 
been much activity in the Jana 
Sangh’ and Swatantra circles to 
form a joint platform body. On 
the other hand, progressive and 
secular forces such as the Com- 
munists, the young Turks among 
the Congress, the SSP, Republi- 
can and some other small groups 
are coming closer and closer. The 
Indian Muslims, being the largest 
single community have to decide, 
for which side to opt. But before 
taking any step they have to 
understand that Jana Sangh and 
its secret agents in other parties 
thrive upon spreading anti- 
Muslim feeling among the people. 

It is here that Mushawrat can 
work. It can take the task of 
acquainting Muslims with these 
facts. It can mobilise public 
opinion in support of the Leftist 
forces so that a heavy blow may 
be dealt to the anti-secular reac- 
tionary forces bent on transform- 
ing India into a non-secular State. 


It has to impress upon Muslims 
that for all the antithetical rela- 
tionship between them and pro- 
gressive forces they are destined 
to walk together and that a 
rational atheist is better than an 
irrational believer. The greater 
the realisation of these hard 
facts by Muslims the brighter 
the chances for Muslim and Leftist 
cooperation. The assumption 
that the progressive or socialist 
forces after coming to power 
will wipe out their religion betrays 
ignorance of both history and the 
local canditions. It is no secret 
now that even the Communists 
have come to realise that by 
antagonising religion they can- 
not advantage in a country like 
India. . 
Mushawrat has to realize that 
the issues like that of Family 
Planning and Personal Law are 
not the only issues that haunt 
the Indian Muslims today. "The 
problems of the Indian Muslims 
are numerous. They are econo- 
mically, socially, educationally 
and politically backward. Their 
trade is languishing day by day, 
the school and colleges are facing 
an acute shortage of funds, their 
number in Government and 
private services is decreasing 
every day; and above all they 
are faced witha sense of inse- 


curity. Mushawrat, thus, has 
a wide field to work, and innu- 
merable problems to solve. The 


time is undoubtedly out of joint 
but it can be set right. It simply 
requires sincerity of purpose and 
courage. The coming days will 
testify whether the Mushawrat 
has these assets. 
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Railway Firemen’s Case 


THE Railway Firemen‘s strike 
in the two Southern Railways 
which has been on since 
July 5, has all but paralysed 
the economy of the southern 
States and is costing the Railway 
exchequer more than Rs 50 lakhs 
a day at aconservative estimate. 

Even if the strike is settled 
and some sort of agreement is 
reached with the firemen, it has 
raised many questions that need 
urgent solution. The most im- 
portant is that there must be 
established an independent body 
which would go into the rationale 
of the workloads, the working 
conditions and the wages of the 
different categories of railway 
workers. The bodies so far cons- 
tituted from time to time have 
proved their bias and inepitude 
in this sphere. 

The Firemen’s strike has been 
variously dubbed as illegal and 
irresponsible even by certain 
trade union leaders whose sympa- 
thies should have normally been 
with the firemen. However, 
before we brush the strike aside 
as irresponsible and count up the 
cost it has entailed the economy, 
it is only fair tó examine the 
grievances of the firemen and 
then decide whether the onus of 
the strike lies with the firemen or 
the Railway Administration. 

Every Railwayman will agree 
that the fireman’s job is manually 
the most difficult on the entire 
railways. In every steam locomo- 
tive there is the driver and two 
flremen. The job of the first 
fireman is to continuously feed 
the fire which must never be 
allowed to go down, and that of 
the second fireman to break the 
huge quantity of coal that is 
required by the engine on the 
run. Besides, this the first 
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fireman also assists the driver 
in seeing the signals on his side. 
The nature of the Firemen's job 
is continuous and intensive and 
while he is in the engine, he has 
no respite. Besides the arduous 
physical work he has to put in, 
the very nature of his job which 
ties him to the roaring furnace 
summer and winter can well be 
imagined. 

The Firemen's major griev- 
ance is that they have often to. 
putin 14 hours of duty which 
may even stretch on to 17 hours 
or more. Even though they are 
paid overtime for this, the fire- 
men find themselves incapable of 
putting in such long working 
hours in such trying conditions. 
Their demand is that their duty 
hours be restricted to twelve 
hours from the time they sign on 


in the railway yard—and not 


twelve hours cf running duty 
which is expected of them —over 
and above the time they wait 
while the train is being made 
ready. 

Sri Anandan Nambiar, the 
Vice-President of the Dakshin 
Railway Employees Union, told 
Mainstream in an interview, the 
firemen's part of the story. He 
said that most of the trouble 
arose due to lack of co-ordina- 
tion and efficiency in the Railway 
operations. If the Driver and the 
Firemen were called to the yard, 
or in railway parlance, signed on 
ateight in the morning their 


train might not get clearance for 


three hours or more. But this, 
Sri Nambiar pointed out, was not 
their fault that they had to waste 
three hours in the yard. It is 
only when the train leaves the 
yard that the period of running 
duty starts for the firemen and 
this he must put in for twelve 


solid hours before he can put in 
a claim for rest. But even after 
putting twelve hours of this 
strenous work, the train crew 
may not get relief. It is only 
when the train reaches a spot 
where an alternative crew is avail- 
able that the crew can sign 
off. This may often stretch his 
working day to anything between 
14 and 17 hours. 

It seems barbarous that the 
Railway Board should balk at 
conceding the twelve hours’ duty 
time to the firemen which even 
by normal standards seems much 
too long. What is even more 
surprising 1s that both Sri C. M. 
Poonacha and Sri Parimal Ghosh. 
——the people's representatives in 
the ^ socalled welfare state— 
should forget the human angle 
completely and stand on false 
notions of prestige. Sri Parimal 
Ghosh had personally agreed to 
Sri Nambiar’s contention that the 
firemen’s duty should be restrict- 
ed to twelve hours but he refused 
to give an assurance in writing. 
The Railway Board perhaps feels 
that if it gives in to the firemen’s 
demand, the other categories of 
staff too may be emboldened 
to put in their respective claims. 
But this is no reason why firemen 
should continue to put in slave 
labour. Even otherwise there is 
no rationale behind the wages 
drawn by different categories of 
labour. The fireman who puts 
in a 14 hour day gets a little 
more thana peon in an office 
who works for seven hours. 

The second fireman is in the 
grade of Rs 80-95. "The peon is 
inthe grade of Rs 70-85, while 
the first fireman in grade B 
gets Rs 100-130 and the first 
fireman in grade ‘A’ gets Rs ` 
125-150. However the running 
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staff gets an allowance of Rs 1.75 
for 100 kilometer which is most 
inadequate. 

The firemen are under three 
grades, A, Band C. The firemen 
in grade A are directly re- 
cruited and their minimum edu- 
cational qualification is matricu- 
lation. They are groomed to be- 
come drivers. The firemen in 
grades B and C are mostly illi- 
terate. But the duties of the first 
firemen whether he is of grade 
A or grade B is exactly the same; 
hence there is little justification for 
making a discrimination in the 
wages of the two grades, This is 
another reason for heart-burning 
in the service. 

However, the grievances of 
the firemen have been growing 
over the years. Sri Nambiar 
pointed out that before Indepen- 
dence in the Company Railways 
the duty hours of the firemen were 
restricted to twelve hours. But 
after Independence both the 
mileage and the traffic increased 
many fold and though the non- 
essential railway staff spawned 
with Parkinsonian profusion, the 
staff on which the actual running 
of the train depends has not in- 
creased in proportion to the 
workload. The standards of 
efficiency too have fallen. The 
recurrent delays and general inep- 
titude in operational matters had 
made the life of the firemen ex- 
tremely difficult. 

After Independence, to allay 
the discontent of the staff, Justice 
Rajadhakshya was appointed to 
look into the working condi- 
tions of the different categories 


of the railway staff. He gave 
his award in 1951. He placed 
labour in three categories, inten- 
sive, continuous and essentially 
intermittent. 

Sr Rajadhakshya, strangely 
enoligh, classified the firemen 
under the category of continuous 
and not intensive! Itis difficult 
to know how Sri Rajadhakshya 
has listed the job of the driver 
and the fireman as merely conti- 
nuous while those of the lever 
man, Yard Foreman, shunting or 
coupling Jamadar or shunting or 
coupling porter, wireless opera- 
tor and others are all listed as 
intensive. One is tempted to 
conclude that the learned Judge 
accepted whatever was told to 
him by the Railway officials. 
The Rajadhakshya award, even 
otherwise, is full of anomalies. 
For the running staff it permits 12 
hours of running duty plus extra 
time for taking over and hand- 
ing over at terminal stations. 
This extra time allowed is the 
loophole which the Railway 
Administration has exploited 
to the full. 

Under Indian Railways Act 
(1956) section 71 (C)2 states: “A 
Railway servant whose employ- 
ment is continuous shall not be 
employed for more than 54 hours 
a week on the average in any 
month.”’ 

Section 71D(1) says: “A Rail- 
way servant whose employment 
is intensive or continuous shall 
be granted each week commenc- 
ing on Sunday a rest of not less 
than 30 consecutive hours.” Sec- 
tion 71D(2) says: “Locomotive 
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or traffic running staff shall be 
granted each month a rest of at 
least four periods of not less than 
30 consecutive hours each or at 
least five periods of not less than 
22 consecutive hours each inclu- 
ding a full night.” 

As all railway employees, 
these provisions are constantly 
violated. Last year too the fire- 
men had gone on strike on July 
26, but on the assurance of the 
Railway Minister Sri C.M. 
Poonacha that he would look 
into the grievances of the firemen, 
the strike was called off on 
August 3. The Minister had 
also promised that there would 
be no victimisation. But this 
promise too was not kept. The 
Secretary of the Firemen Council 
of the Trichy Division Sri 
Rathnasabapathi was removed 
from service. And more than 
200 firemen were charge-sheeted. 
One of the demands of th» pre- 
sent strike is that there would be 
no victimisation either on account 
of the first agitation or on 
account of the present one. 

The third issue on which 
there is dispute is that of the 
revision of the TÀ and mileage of 
the firemen. The Railway Minis- 
ter had appointed after the last 
agitation a sub-Committee of the 
Railway officials to review this 
question but so far nothing has 
come out of it. 

This is in short the brief of 
the firemens. It is difficult to 
see on what grounds the Railway 
Board can throw it away. 
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Regional Disparities in Kashmir 


TH three regions of the present 
State of Jammu and Kashmir 
—-namely Jammu, Kashmir and 
Ladakh together constitute an 
entity and it would be wrong to 
disturb the territorial or region- 
al boundaries of the present 
State. The present State is an 
eeonomically viable State and 
each region connot stand on its 
own legs independently. If there 
are any regional imbalances, as I 
think there are, these should not 
lead us to think in terms of 
separation or dismemberment of 
the three regions of the present 
Jammu and Kashmir State. 

If any of the regions, for its 
peculiar circumstances, deserves a 
better attention in development 
or allocation of funds for deve- 
lopment programmes, the other 
two regions shall have to accept 
the realities of the situation in a 
spirit of accommodation and 
brotherhood. 

While considering the deve- 
lopment of the three regions of 
the State an attempt is made to 
equate the three regions of the 
State regarding expenditure on 
development. This tendency is 
particularly found in equating 
Kashmir and Jammu regions. 
This is not a healthy tendency 
and I feel that Kashmir has 
suffered tremendously on this 
account. Kashmir is placed 
geographically in such a situation 
that unless special attention is 
given to it, it cannot develop. I 
am not saying this in a philoso- 
phical tone or on political 
grounds but simply on pure and 
simple economic factors. This 
year’s winter has proved that 
beyond any shadow of doubt. 
Jammu region is geographically 
placed in such a position that 
most of this region has no prob- 
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lem of communication. AU the 
year round people can come and 
go to any place in the world from 
any part of this region, can com- 
municate with any place and 


trade in any commodity 
they like without any natural 
bottlenecks. This is not the 


position with regard to Kashmir. 
In spile of the Jawahar Tunnel, its 
communications get disrupted. 
We in Kashmir cannot import 
our essentials of life or export 
our products from Kashmir with- 
out hindrance due to these dis- 
ruptions. I, therefore, feel that 
for our very existence, the 
Government has to pay a lot of 
attention to Kashmir. 

I am of the opinion that 
Government is not doing what 
it should do on this account. 
Even after twenty years of 
Independence, we are cut off 
from the outside world for weeks 
and weeks together. Thisis not 
only during the winter months but 
even insummer when the spring 
rains or monsoons disrupt the 
National Highway between 
Banihal and Kud and our com- 
munications are disrupted. A 
crash programme is needed in 
this direction and I feel that 
compared to Jammu region 
where there is no such problem, 
Kashmir is not getting a fair deal 
from the Government in the 
matter of communications. 

Jammu Province has the 
advantage of getting a railhead 
upto Jammu during the next 
Plan period; it has already got it 
upto Kathua. I feel that in this 
age of technology and science, it 
may not be difficult to have 
Railways upto Kashmir. I feel 
that nothing is being done either 
by the Central Government or 
the State Government in this 


connection. [ have not come 
across even a statement from 
any responsible leader suggesting 
that even a survey be made by 
competent engineers of the coun- 
try or some from Europe where 
similer conditions prevail. Until 
this is done, Kashmir cannot 
make any headway in indus- 
trialisation. This isa clear dis- 
crimination being meted out to 
Kashmir compared to Jammu. 

Regarding developmental ex- 
penditure a; allocated to different 
regions, Kashmir region is not 
getting a fair deal. In this con- 
nection nobody seems to bother 
about the actual and prospective 
expenditure made in the different 
regions which may have a bearing 
on the future of the region and 
the people inhabiting that region. 
I have in view the expenditure on 
long-term investments, both in 
the public and the private sectors. 
As stated above, Jammu : region 
has the advantage of communica- 
tions and the recent. development 
regarding extending the railhead 
to the farthest possible point of 
this region. So any industry, 
whether that is in the large-scale, 
medium-scale or small-scale 
sector can be set up there as 
conveniently and as economically 
as in any other region in the 
plains of the country. 

Large plants of textiles, 
ceramics etc. have already come 
up and we foresee that huge pro- 
jects of cement, coal-mining, 
hydro-electricity, fertilizers etc. 
will come up very soon in Jammu 
region and one can easily imagine 
the bright future of industrial 
development in Jammu in times 
to come. 

I am only too glad that such 
projects are coming up ina part 
of our State. The Government, 
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however, ‘has ‘to see that this 
development is not lop-sided and 
Kashmir region also gets some 
share out of these projects. I am 
not one of those who advocate 
that these projects must be in 
Kashmir even if these are not 
economically feasible or possible; 
but in ‘whatever sphere there 
is a possibility for large and 


medium scale industries, to 
be set up in Kashmir, they 
should be taken-up. It is 


admitted that the scope of large 
scale industries in Kashmir is 
extremely limited but the Govern- 
ment has done nothing so far in 
this direction. Government has to 
think that an investment, whether 
in the private or the public sector, 
that is being made in Jammu 
region should also be made in 
Kashmir region in the spheres in 
which there is a possibility. 

Since four or five years after 
independence, we have been 
hearing that due to the availabi- 
lity of raw material in the forests 
of Kashmir, a paper pulp and a 
rayon grade pulp plant will be 
setup in the Kashmir region 
by the Government. During the 
last eight or ten years, a lot is 
being said about it but the 
Government is not doing anything 
to establish these plants in which, 
experts believe, there isa great 
potentiality. 

In Kashmir, we have some 
medium-scale industries, small- 
scale industries, silks, bandi- 
crafts and fruit industry. I shall 
be content and feel that an equal 
opportunity is being afforded to 
us if the Government makes 
investments in these sectors on 
the developmental side on a 
sizable scale; and correspondingly 
investments in large scale indus- 
tries is being made in Jammu 
province. It is distress to find 
that the Government is not 
paying due attention to Kashmir 
in this respect. Perhaps it feels 
that this would entaillarge invest- 
ments and in Jammu on the 
other hand, large scale industries 
in desired number have notso 
far been setup. In other words 
for fear of being accused of pre- 
ferential treatment to Kashmir, 
the Government is placing 
a premium on inaction or ineffi- 
ciency of the entrepreneurs in the 
Jammu region, ascompared to 
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entrepreneurs in Kashmir in 
these industries which badly need 
assistance. If enough large scale 
industries have not come up in 
Jammu during the recent years, it 
is not for Jack of natural facili- 
ties or factors. It may perhaps 
be due to -the aminosity of our 
neighbouring country, ‘that may 
be weighing ‘heavily with the 
people who wish to ‘set‘up these 
industries there; or perhaps this 
may be due: to the resistance of 
the Central Government in locat- 
ing any Central project in the 
region. 

It is common ‘knowledge that 
due to theraillead being near, 
the Jammu industrialists get their 
coal, a very important fuel need- 
ed in industrialisation, at less 
than one-third of the price that a 
Kashmir industrialist can get. 
The freight charges to be borne 
by the industrialists in Kashmir 
are so enormous that we cannot 
think of any industrial progress. 
These disadvantages are not 
shared by our compatriots in 
Jammu region. Regional im- 
balances can be obviated only 
when these disadvantages, that 
the people in Kashmir Region of 
Jammu and Kashmir State, have 
to face are made up by helping 
them in other fields which may 
not possibly be existent in the 
Jammu Region. I feel that if 
this state of affairs is allowed to 
continue, Kashmir Region will 
be badly affected. 


Problem of Power 


In the casé of power develop- 
ment, Kashmir has been ignored 
during recent years. Wé have 
had no power generation after 
the Sindh Project .was commis- 
sioned in 1955 except some Diesel 
sets. It may howéver be added 
that due to the potentialities of 
large-scale industries in Jammu 
region, enough power is requited 
there. Ifeel that more and more 
projects of power generation 
should be undertaken there but 
the neglect made by the Govern- 
ment towards Kashmir during the 
last two Plans in respect of power 
generation is grievous. As is 
well known, hydroelectric pro- 
jects do not take less than ten 
years to materialise and if the 
Government is now undertaking 
surveys and preliminary works 


in Upper Sindh and Lower 
Jhelum, it will not be before ten 
years that we shall be able to 
reap the harvest, l understand 
that the progress in these two 
projects is not what it should be 
and I foresee chaotic conditions 
in power supply position to eveh 
small-scale industries in Kashmir 
for the next ten years. In Janimu 
Region, several projects are near- 
ing compeltion and I feel that in 
this field, the interests of Kashmir 
have been neglected as compared 
to our brethren in Jammu. 

As regards the import of raw 
material for our industries in 
Kashmir, the supply of essentials 
of life and other consumer goods, 
there we are clearly at a disadvan- 
tage as compared with our fellow 
citizens in Jammu. Apart from 
the need of procuring these things 
at almost the same rates in the 
entire State in order not to give 
rise to any sense of disparity, I 
feel it isin the interests of emo- 
tional integration and economic 
necessities that solong as we do 
not have the railhead upto the 
Kashmir Valley, the freight for 
goods imported by the Valley 
people should be reduced to the 
minimum. What the  Govern- 
ment has done on the contrary 
is that the freight charges were 
further increased in 1967 for which 
there was no justification. This 
is a direct burden on the people 
living in Kashmir, our brethren 
in Jammu could share our burden 
indirectly if the State Govern- 
ment subsidises this freight. 

I feel that there was no need 
for even the State to subsidise it 
if only the Government. were 
amenable to reason and do away 
with the cartels and monopolies 
that are rampant in the trans- 
port Industry, in spite of protests 
from the trade and thé consu- 
mers, This is a clear discrimina- 
tion against Kashmir region and 
needs to be done away with. 

The other source of sustenance 


_ to Kashmir is Tourism. Although 


much is said and talked about it, 

I feel that we have not very much 
surpassed the pre-partition figures 
of tourists, and last year the 
number of tourists that visited 
Kashmir was less than two lakhs. 
Kashmir has so much to offer 
for any tourist that if millions of 
tourists can be attracted to such 
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places. like Spain, France, Italy, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Greece, 
why should our figures beso low. 
There may be many factors for 
that but the one that stands out 
prominently over others, in our 
opinion, isthe lack of facilities 
available in Kashmir to the tour- 
ists, particularly those coming 
from foreign countries. By way of 
adequate hotel accommodation 
etc. that could earn millions for 
usin coveted foreign exchange. 
That is only possible when money 
is invested in creating those faci- 
lities. Nothing tangible has been 
done by the Government, perhaps 
with the idea in view that this 
field required lot of investment 
(although it is being forgotten 
that this investment will bring in 
huge dividends to us in return) 
and unless a matching investment 
against this Head is made for 
the Jammu Region, it will be 
considered a discrimination. It 
is not being realised that apples 
can only be grown in Kulu or 
Kashmir and not in Rajasthan 
and mangoes can be grown only 
in Maharashtra or UP (or even 
in Jammu) and not in Kashmir. 

Agriculture forms the back- 
bone of our economy and the 
food procurement prices being 
paid to our cultivators is not the 
same asis being paid to these 
agriculturists in Jammu Province. 
This is a tremendous disavantage 
to our people and a clear case of 
discrimination. In comparison 
with the prices paid for buying rice 
from our neighbouring State of 
Punjab, our Government pays 
our agriculturists much less and 
hence this isa clear case of dis- 
crimination. 

In order to earn foreign ex- 
change, we have a great poten- 
tial in handicrafts, walnuts, silk 
and tourism. Nothing has been 
done by the Government to boost 
the export of. these items. No 
market surveys have been made 
and not a single trade. delegation 
has been sent to any foreign 
country from the State during 
the last twenty years. I feel 
that the Government has not 
made any investment in this 
developmental work because 
they would first need to send a 
similar delegation from Jammu 
or include some representatives 
from that region for fear of 
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being held guilty of discrimina- 
tion, even if Jammu may not 
have anything to offer in this 
field. For the development of 
handicrafts, silks and forests in 
Kashmir, sufficient funds art 
not being earmarked with the 
result that the desired and possi- 
ble headway could not be made 
in this direction. Our small- 
scale industries suffer for want of 
raw material, both local and 
imported. In cértain industries 
like textiles and roller flour mills 
we are not being treated at par 
with similar units in the rest of 
the country because of non- 
application of some beneficial 
acts on the statute book at the 
Centre. In short, in those fields 
where we have a potential, we 
cannot make the desired progress 
for lack of attention by the 
Government which suffer from 
the obsession that a balance 
must be created with the Jammu 
region before such an investment 
can be made. 


Other Characteristics 


There are other fields charac- 
teristic to the region of Kashmir 
like horticulture, agriculture and 
certain sectors of trade and com- 
merce in which special attention 
has got to be given. compared to 
the region in Jammu. Conversely 
there may be some fields in 
Jammu which are peculiar to that 
region alone. I feel so far as 
Kashmir is concerned, expendi- 
ture on those items has not been 
made to the desired . extent for 
fear of being accused of disparity. 
Even with regard to employment 
in commercial establishments, 
banks, public sector undertakings, 
insurance companies etc. outside 
the State, the Jammu region has 
an advantage over their brethren 
in Kashmir in several factors 
including the element of climate. 
This could be made good by 
increased employment in these 
institutions in Kashmir itself, 

I have given in brief the dis- 


‘advantages being actually felt by 


people in Kashmir as compared 
to Jammu region. I now wish 
to analyse as to what should be 
the criterion in going in for deve- 
lopmental expenditures equitably 
between the three regions of 
Jammu and Kashmir State. Now, 
area can not be the basis 


because if that were so, Ladakh 
will top the list, although it has 
thousands of square miles of arid 
and uninhabited areas. Popula- 
tion can become a basis only in 
certain fields of developmental 
expenditure. Even areas can 
become a base in certain flelds 
where for instance, roads are to 
be constructed, although here 
too, the importance of a parti- 
cular road on which expenditure 
is to be made, to the State and 
to the country as a whole will 
have to be taken into considera- 
tion. In my opinion. it is hardly 
20 to 25 per cent of the expendi- 
ture that can be based on the 
area or the population basis. The 
balance has to be spent keeping 
in view the  potentialities, the 
needs and requirements, geo- 
graphy, topography, importance 
of the region to the State, 
to the country, importance 
in the world as a place of interest, 
payment of taxes, share in the 
building up of the funds for 
development and scores `of other 
considerations. These are consi- 
derations that have to be weighed 
coolly, without any emotionalism. 

I think a great’ responsibility 
has devolved upon the newly- 
appointed Gajendragadkar Com- 
mission on Regional Disparities 
to determine as to how the re- 
sources available to the State 
Government are being shared 
equitably. 'To my mind, this is 
notan easy task because I feel 
that I, from Kashmir region or 
another from Jammu region, will 
give his own interpretation to 
the term, “equitably”. I have 
tried to pose this problem 
squarely in its proper perspective; 
and the Commission will have 
done a great service to the State 
and the country as a whole if the 
inhabitants of the different 
regions of the State of Jammu 
& Kashmir understand and ap- 
preciate the import and the 
meaning of the word “equitably ”’. 

Ifeel so far as Kashmir is 
concerned, for six months in a 
year, we are completely neglec- 
ted. During the days of British 
rule, they had kept two Capitals, 
one in Simla for the summer and 
the other in New Delhi for 
winter. I might have sympathy 
for the British for having two 
capitals. They did it for Uttar 
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Pradesh (then United Provinces) 
or for Bihar or many other 
States. England isa cold region. 
Summer heat was unbearable for 
the British. Immediately after 
Independence, the Central 
Government and the State 
Governments did away with the 
practice. Not only did it appear 
a legacy of the colonial rule but 
it involved a tremendous amount 
of -expense to the Exchequer, 
besides inconvenience to the 
native staff who had to move bag 
and baggage every six months. 
In the -case of Jammu & 
Kashmir State, it was not a 
case of the colonial legacy. The 
Dogra rulers belonged originally 
to Jammu region and after the 
Province of Kashmir came under 
their rule, they naturally com- 
bined administration with plea- 
sure by going to Kashmir in 
summer and to Jammu in winter. 
After the accession of the State 
to the Indian Union, the pleasure 
of the rulers also came to an end. 
There was, therefore no justifica- 
tion for a small State like Jummu 
& Kashmir to have the luxury 


oftwo Capitals. Obviously the 
Governments that came into 
Power after 1947 thought that if 
the British or the Rulers in 
Jammu & Kashmir enjoyed this 
pleasure, why should they forego 
jt. Obviously they wanted to 
Have the best of both the regions; 
enjoying summer in the salubrious 
climate of the Kashmir Valley 
and winter in the sun-bathed 
Jammu City of Jammu Pro- 
vince (which Justice Ayyangar 
once told the present winter 
was more enjoyable than the 
summer in Kashmir.) We have 
seen every year and particularly 
this year, how our people suffer 
during the winter when the whole 
Government was in Jammu and 
except on one occasion no Minis- 
ter of the State Government 
visited the frozen valley. It is 
nothing less than a catastrophe 
if the Government is not there 
when it is most needed. Our 
problems are. accentuated only in 
winter when we have nobody to 
look after us. The absence of 
the Secretariat in Srinagar creates 
serious problem for the industria- 


lists who have these days to look 
to the Government for every help. 
Not only that, I feel the local 
administration also suffers con- 
siderably. The mice begin to 
play when the cat is away. 

In my opinion ihis isa great 
irritant to the people of the valley 
and creates a sense of isolation 
in them. J want the Capital to 
be at one place throughout the 
year. Our poor State, besides the 
reasons given above, cannot 
afford this luxury. This practice 
must be done away with as soon 
as possible. Ifall other consi- 
derations for selecting a capital 
weigh with Jammu as compared 
to Kashmir, I would not mind 
that the Capital be based per- 
manently in Jammu. But if, 
after thorough study and taking 
into consideration. all the pros 
and cons, Srinagar is selected as 
the Capital, our friends from 
Jammu region should have no 
hesitation in accepting that. 

This to my mind is the greatest 
irritant we feel, aad the remedy 
lies in making only one Capital 
for the State of Jammu & Kashmir. 





CHECKMATE IN THE DESERT (Continued from Page 10) 


struggle. But the guerrilla activi- 
ties, which have caused much 
damage to the occupying forces, 
' are kept up to remind Israel and 
the world that the Arabs may 
have lost the war but they have 
not surrendered their right to 
regain it. 

The guerrilla activities also 
divert Israeli energies from con- 
centrating on war preparations 
and keep a fairly large number 
of armymen and civilians engaged 
in dealing with them. They also 
prevent the chances of collabora- 
tion by ithe ‘unpatriotic Pales- 
tinian elements with the enemy’, 
The guerrillas have until now 
frustrated Israeli attempts to win 
over some influential Palestinians 
and use them as quislings. The 
idea of creating a separate 
“Palestine entity" out of the 
occupied West Bank of Jordan 
will be difficult to materialise if 
the guerrillas continue to receive 
moral and material help from 
Cairo and Amman. Damascus 
too, it seems, would be  com- 
pelled to extend support to 
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them under the pressure of Arab, 


public opinion. There is strong 
feeling in the Arab world that 
force will have to be used to take 
back the territory which Israel 
has occupied by force. . 

‘Jt is improbable that Israeli 
will again agree to surrender even 
less useful Arab territory without 
getting from the Arabs the terms 
and conditions—the root cause 
of the tension and the three wars. 
The Israelis want: legal recogni- 
tion from Arabs, free passage 
throughout the Suez Canal and 
the Straits of Tiran, absorption 
of the millions of Palestinian re- 
fugees thrown out of their coun- 


' try by the Arab countries with- 


out giving them compensation, 
retention of the Gaza strip and 
Syria's Golan Heights, and total 
annexation of Jerusalem as part 
of the State of Israel. These are 
the items they plan to discuss 
with the Arab leaders when 
they suggest ‘direct’ or ‘indirect’ 
talks with them. The situation 
is that no Arab leader, however, 
powerful he might be, can agree 


to any one of these conditions 
and expect to survive. 

In Israel also no leader, inclu- 
ding Moshe Dayan, can agree to 
abondon even one of these items 
T lead a successful political 
ife. 

Arab and Israeli leaders and 
their people may talk of peace 
and political solutions but the 
idea of war as the only solution 
has made a permanent place 
in their minds. 


—July 15 
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Accept the Offshore Challenge 


Oil Commentary. Vol V, No. 13, May 15, 1968, published by Petroleum Information 


i 


sand undertake the gigantic 
task of offshore drilling off the 
Kutch coast, urges Sailen Ghosh, 
Director of the Petroleum 
Information Service. In an 11- 
page article in the Oil Commen- 
tary of May 15, Ghosh says, 
“Acceptance of the challenge is 
imperative not only for the 
ONGC, not even for our 
expertise in oil, but for the 
country's discovery of its own 
strength and release of a resolute 
will?” 

In fact, for the past five years 
and- more, it has been Sailen 
Ghosh’s constant endeavour to 
show, that India has the necessary 
talent (provided hide-bound rules 
of procedure and appointments, 
framed by the British rulers, 
were not used to smother it) to 
undertake on her own most of 
the nation-building activities 
planned and executed since 
Independence, but most of which 
had been unfortunately handed 
over to outsiders under a self- 
defeating process of foreign 
collaboration. 

The article does not only 
deal with the problem of offshore 
drilling. It covers a much wider 
canvas because, as he says, the 
“offshore exploration issue 
raises questions of basic approach 
and attitudes". 

Very appropriately entitled 
“A Bold Initiative can Turn the 
Tide in the Country’s Fortunes”, 
the article starts with rejecting 
the hitherto sacrosanct premise 
that the country can ill-afford to 
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lose time in developing indigenous 
expertise and therefore, must 
necessarily depend on foreign 
collaborations for speedy 
economic growth. 

Ghosh says, "If time were 
the only decisive or even 
the most important factor, there 
should have been no refinery or 
steel plant in the public sector, 
forthe established international 
firms would have in any case 
done the job much quicker. 
Looking back, we find that in 
spite of the delays in their 
construction, we were wise 
enough not to decry national 
effort. Today, because of the 
experience we have gained, the 
construction of a refinery now 
takes much less time; we can 
playa large part in the design 
and erection of new refineries 
with maximum indigenous com- 
ponents. The profits remain 
within the country; we have 
greater freedom in planning 
other industries based on their 
products and greater bargaining 
power for a lower crude price." 

Itis on this basic considera- 
tion that Sailen Ghosh has built 
up his case for self-reliance in 
regard to offshore drilling, against 
very “weighty” arguments of 
those who would prefer to hand 
over the entire operation to the 
Tenneco of the USA on the 
basis of a 51:49 per cent shares. 
No doubt, entrusting the work 
to the Indian engineers and 
technicians would, “delay” the 
actual launching. of the project 
by about three to four years. 


exploring the 


Again, it will be definitely 
costlier in the initial period than 
the proposed collaboration 
arrangement. But the more 
important point is, ‘‘once we 
leave the deeper drilling to 
foreign care, our own sense of 
urgency in training up two 
hundred drillers and production 
engineers will be lost.” 


It will, of course, require 


bold decisions and willingness to’ 


take risks at the very top. But 
was it not a bold decision to 
give the go ahead signal for 
virgin Cambay 
region when several "experts" 
had refused to characterise any 
part of India other than Assam, 
as oil bearing? A similar bold 
decision was taken when the 
ONGC was permitted to partner 
an offshore venture in Iran. And 
now has come another occasion, 
no doubt, with much more 
complicated problems, for the 
country's leaders to show their 
mettle. 

It is not enough to merely 
talk of self-reliance or even to 
venture on one's own into fields 


.Where the risk is recognisedly 


balanced. Itisin such ventures 
as the offshore drilling that the 
national  leadership's  sincerity 
about promoting  self-reliance 
wil be tested. Basically, it 
means a political approach and 
a political attitude. '"The corner- 
stone of a genuine policy of 
self-reliance is to stand on one's 
feet, even though it permits 
taking help from others. The 
attitude should be: even if no 
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- shall doit ourselves. 
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We shall 
be at our best only: when we 
prepare ourselves psychologically 
for this situation," says Sailen 
Ghosh. 

This issue of the Oil Commen- 
tary has been christened “Off- 
shore Drilling Number" and has 
a number of useful articles on 
this subject besides the one by 
Ghosh. It also includes a few 
others which the interested 
readers will find informative and 
educative. 

One would like to draw 
particular attention to the one 
entitled ‘‘Nitrophosphate is an 
Adequate Source of Nitrogen 
and Phosphate", based on a 
paper published by the Planning 
and Development Division of 
the Fertiliser Corporation of 
India. Amidst the continuous 
chant of imperatives of the high- 
cost superphosphates for our 


phur, this article should succeed 
in inducing our policy-makers 
to start fresh thinking. 

With a very high margin of 
profit in the production and 
sale of superphosphates, the 
desire of the vested interests to 
keep the country’s attetion 
riveted to this type of fertilisers 
is quite understandable. Nitro- 
phosphate is comparatively 
cheaper and, hence, the margin 
of profit in it is much lower. 

The article blows up the 
myth built around superphos- 
phates of the desire of the vested 
interests to keep the country's 
attention and forcefully presents 
the case .of introphophates as 
equally suitable. It has to be 
remembered that in Europe, 
which has no sulphur supplies 
of its own, the use of super- 
phosphates has not gained 
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where sulphur is available in 
sufficient quantity, that use of 
superphosphates came into 
vogue. But evenin USA today, 
there is much less of sulphur in 
fertilisers. 

A useful feature in this 
special number are the box 
items on relevant issues of 
planning, decision-making, off- 
shore drilling, etc., with suitable 
editorial notes and explanations. 
The feature “Answers in Parlia- 
ment’’ in this issue carries an 
enormous amount of ready 
information on the developments 
in Indian petroleum and fertiliser 
industries. 

This issue of the Oil Com- 
mentary can serve as a guide 
and handbook for all those 
interested in the fascinating 
prospects of India undertaking 
offshore oil drilling on her own. 





MOSCOW TO PINDI (Continued from Page 9) 


-was in 1956. He was bold enough 


to go in for the Tashkent strategy 
of extending positive influence 
over both India and Pakistan. 
Since then he has been working 
on this dual policy: nobody can 
deny that despite a lot of uncer- 
tainties in the Indian scene, the 
present Moscow line has not 
deviated from befriending the 
Government of India even with- 
out Nehru at its helm; equally 
painstakingly Moscow has been 
cultivating Pakistan. 

It is evident that when Kosygin 
writes to Indira Gandhi assuring 
her that the Soviet approach to 
Pakistan would not be at the 
expense of India, it is not a 
piece of empty rhetoric but the 
exiom of a policy. Viewed 
from New Delhi or Rawalpindi, 
this attempt at enforcing a dual 
friendship may seem an impos- 
sible task, but fromthe Soviet 
Union’s geopolitical interest, such 
a task has become a ‘must’ today. 
This may need tight-rope walking 
but a skilful tight-rope walker 
need not necessarily trip; and if 
he succeds he wins the applause 
of all. 

It is therefore nothing un- 
usual for Moscow to assure 
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Pakistan that the Soviet arms to 
India is no threat to her security 
just as it is assuring India that the 
Soviet release of arms sale to 


Pakistan could not be a threat to 


this country's security. It is 
perhaps difficult just now for 
Indian public opinion with its 
own series of armed confronta- 
tions with Pakistan, te feel totally 
assured; atthe same time, the 
Soviet Union’s serious efforts to 
keep peace in the subcontinent 
need not be dismissed as mere 
airing of platitudes. The leverage 
that Moscow has been able to 
gain in both the countries will no 
doubt help her to further her own 
policy of promoting stability and 
peace in the Indo-Pak subconti- 
nent. 

An interesting tailpiece for 
this commentary can be made out 
of the timing of the Soviet noti- 
fication about the withdrawal of 
the arms embargo in favour of 
Pakistan. It was very nearly 
expected when Kosygin visited 
Pakistan in April, but strangely 
enough, it did not come off then. 
A point of speculation for inter- 
national observers may very well 
be,as to why this came with 
General Yahya Khan’s visit to 


Moscow. For a Pakistani it was 
a singular honour to have made 
this breakthrough. Before the 
man in the street in Lahore or 
Rawalpindi, General Yahya Khan 
today is known asthe man who 
could bring the Soviet arms to 
Pakistan. In the strange world 
of Pakistan’s politics, the armed 
forces constitute the only solid 
base for power. Could it be 
that the Pak watchers on the 
Kremlin towers are trying to 
spot the man who might 
succeed the ailing Ayub? 


(The second article in this 
Series will appear next week.) 
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at every level and in every section 
of public life. Patriot has rightly 
declared in an editorial that it 
values public support more than 
advertisements. The Andhra 
Government’s arrogant action 
will not thus have the effect it was 
intended to have. Nevertheless, 
itis necessary to consider the 
implications of the action in 
terms of the attitude of those in 
power to those in opposition to 
them, for the future of Indian 
democracy depends a great deal 
on this factor. 


The Andhra Government has 
demonstrated beyond doubt that 
the State Governments cannot 
always be trusted to carry out 
decisions like those taken by the 
National Integration Council 
at Srinagar, in the proper 
spirit. On the other hand, the 
danger is that such decisions will 
be used as a pretext to harass 
and if possible put down anti- 
Establishment newspapers-which 
are also  anti-communal. The 
State Governments have the 
discretion to give or withhold ad- 
vertisements, and this discretion, 
itis clear, can be andis being 
used for political purposes. It is 
no accident that many notorious 
communal newspapers do not find 
a place in the Andhra Pradesh list, 
whichis largely one of papers 
which have deemed it necessary 
to bring to public notice the acts 
of omission and commission of 
the State Government. The 
State Government obviously felt 
it could take advantage of the 


atmosphere created by the 
National Integration Council 
meeting to wreak vengeance 


upon the newspapers which had 
had the audacity to point to the 
rotten areas in the State adminis- 
tration. 


In the face of mounting public 
criticism of his Government’s 
action, Chief Minister Brahma- 
manda Reddy told the State 
Assembly early this week that the 
wording of the circular was not 
"comprehensive" and that it did 
not indicate “all the points” the 
"Government had taken into consi- 
deration. He claimed too that 
the Government had not branded 
Patriot and Link as communal 
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papers. It is significant that he 
made these remarks and hinted 
at reconsideration of the position 
only after protests had poured 
in from all parts of the country 
and from public men belonging 
to different parties and persya- 
sions. Even if under public pres- 
sure the State Government cor- 
rects its disgraceful error (if so 
mild a term as 'error' can be 
used to describe the action), the 
issues posed by the Black Circular 
and the mentality behind it need 
to be considered seriously by all 
sections of public opinion in 


India. 


The Andhra action, for ins- 
tance, raises a question of great 
importance to all those in our 
country who value unfettered dis- 
cussion of public affairs. It is neces- 
sary to take stern steps to put 
down communal propaganda and 
activity as also all activity calcu- 
lated to divide the people on reli- 
gious, linguistic, regional and 
similar other reactionary grounds. 
At the same time, it is necessary 
to remember that among those in 
power are persons whose under- 
standing of the requirements of 
democracy is close to zero and 
who will not hesitate to use any 
pretext to suppress critics in order 
to cling to power indefinitely. 
Not long ago the minority Gill 
regime in Punjab sought to win 
over newsmen by means of 
monetary awards. It is such men 
who are in power in several pla- 
ces in the country, and they cons- 
titute the biggest threat: not only 
to the free and independent func- 
tioning of the Press but to demo- 
cracy itself. 


In these circumstances, it is 
imporant that while framing law 
to deal with misuse of the freedom 
of expression as'in the case of 
communal and other divisive 
propaganda, P rliament and State 
Legislatures should provide ample 
safeguards against misuse of these 
powers to discourage legitimate 
criticism of Government. Arbi- 
trary action of the kind under- 
taken by the Andhra Government 
should not be permitted in the 
interests of civil liberties. First 
and foremost, the grant or with- 
holding of Government adver- 
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tisements should not hereafter be 
left to the whims and fancies of 
those temporarily in power but 
should be decided by a panel 
commanding public confidence 
on the basis of clearly laid down 
norms; and any action taken on 
this basis should be open to 
challenge in a court of law. 

But even more important is 
the challenge the Andhra action 
represents to the forces of prog- 
ress and secularism in this coun- 
try. It would be wrong to consi- 
der it an aberration or the isola- 
ted action of a power-drunk 
clique; itis part, even if an un- 
planned part, of the war against 
those upholding the people’s 
interests above all else. The stu- 


pid reason given in the Andhra 


circular is only meant to provide 
a thin cover for the real motive 


of fighting the sections standing: 


for social and economic progress 
and equality. Unless it is seen 
as the beginning of a campign 
by vested interests against the 
forces of change, it will not be 
easy to organise the people to 
resist and overcome the dark 
forces behind the Andhra circular. 
These dark forces are not con- 
fined to Andhra Pradesh; they 
occupy seats of power elsewhere 
too. Herein lies the danger; and 
herein the {need for all sections 
which value freedom and demo- 
cracy to join hands in the battle 
against reaction. 
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The hoary Himalayas call you for a recuperative 
holiday. Why not be among 
the happy ones during these months 


i of heat and dust, respond to ie call of 
Himalayas? Whether it is Kashmir, that 
celebrated paradise on earth, or Kulu, 


. Kangra, Simla, Mussoorie—all are waiting 
for you. Take advantage of hill concession 
return Railway fares in force. 
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SELF-RELIANCE vs VESTED INTERESTS 


? 


Ore again the demand for national self-reliance 
fills the air. The immediate reason is the con- 
cern caused among the people of this country by the 
proposed sale of Soviet arms to Pakistan. 

It is to be expected that certain political parties 
and groups tied to the apron-strings of the Western 
Powers and their monopoly capital should attempt 
to take advantage of the popular uneasiness to bring 
about strained relations between India and the So- 
viet Union. To them self-reliance is a good slogan 
which can be thrown in the face of the Gov- 
ernment which had been talking about it but done 
little to take the country towards it. 

It is unfortunate indeed that awareness of the need 
self-reliance becomes noticeable among our rulers only 
. times of actual or anticipated crisis. It is common 
knowledge that those in power talked a great deal 
about self-reliance in the wake of the Chinese ag- 
gression in 1962 and again after the Pakistani ag- 
gression and subsequent military conflict in 1965. But 
in each case the moment the crisis blew over the 
slogan of self-reliance was neatly packed up and 
placed in cold storage. 

Infact, despite pompous declarations of intent 
to the contrary, the Government has continued to 
be more and more subservient to Big Business and its 
allies and collaborators abroad. The massive popular 
anger against the Americans after their arms and 
ammunition had been used by the Pakistani forces 
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to kill large numbers of our jawans did not prevent 
those in power at New Delhi from surrendering to 
American pressure over the question of devaluation 
of the rupee accepting the Asoka Mehta line, or 
from continuing the degrading dependence on PL- 
480 wheat under Sri C. Subramaniam ’s inspiration. 
Virtually all American “aid” has been aimed at 
strengthening the private sector with little assistance 
given for the purpose of creating the basic structure 
needed for national self-reliance. In contrast, Soviet 
assistance, in the spheres of oil, steel, defence pro- 
duction, etc., has almost entirely been aimed at help- 
ing this country achieve self-reliance so that it may 
function independently in international affairs as in 
the past. 

It cannot be denied however that, irrespective 
of its scope and potentiality, the. plan for Soviet 
arms sale to Pakistan underlinés once again the 
importance of self-reliance. No country can 
legitimately be expected to shape all its policies 
to suit our needs to the last detail, even as 
no' country however friendly to us can expect to be 
allowed to lay down our own policies for us. 

The first thing to be remembered is that self- 
reliance cannot be achieved by merely talking about 
it. Despite the most eloquent appeals over the last 
six years we have not been able to make any progress 
towards this goal only because the Government in 
particular and political leaders generally have lacked 
the capacity to resist pressures in the contrary direc- 
tion from big capitalists within the country and their 


powerful patrons abroad. Self-reliance cannot be 


achieved except with full and conscious participation 
in nation-building by the masses of our people. It 
can be achieved only when the major obstacles in 
the way are removed without hesitation, and these 
obstacles include the hold that a handful of mono- 
poly houses have secured over the national economy, 
the entrenched bureaucracy which acts in collusion 
not only with national but also foreign vested interests, 
and the groups of politicians who seek to build up 
their own private empires with the help of these 
interests. 

If self-reliance is honestly aimed at, those who 


talk about it should act swiftly to organize a nation- . 


wide movement among the masses on the one hand 
and a massive struggle against vested interests con- 
tinuing to have a hold on the economy, Only thus 
can self-reliance be achieved, and national indepen- 
dence asserted firmly. 


MAINSTREAM 





INDIRA: ENCOUNTER WITH REACTION 


ITH all the fire and brim- 

stone from the Opposition, 

the Government this week has 

held its groundin the storm over 

the Soviet decision to sell arms to 
Pakistan. 


It was a formidable challenge 
but the Prime Minister seemed to 
have met it with skill and firm- 
ness. Out of the greatest ordeal 
so farin her career as the head 
of the Government, Smt Indira 
Gandhi has emerged politically 
much more significant today. The 
old dither seems to have gone, and 
it isa sign of her growing politi- 
cal confidence that she never let 
the initiative slip from her. Right 
from her first pronouncements in 
Gauhati and Calcutta immediate- 
ly after the news of the Soviet 
decision, Smt Gandhi has com- 
bined a judicious mixture of 
concern at the Soviet decision 
with emphasis on Indo-Soviet 
friendship. The initial refe- 
rences were later made sharper in 
proportion to the mounting 
crescendo of attacks; in this way 
she perhaps tried to forestall the 
critics who were  expécted to 
exploit the issue to discredit her 
personally for having trusted 
Moscow overmuch. 


At the same time, Smt 
Gandhi's demarcation from the 
Jana . Sangh-Swatantra stand 
was sharp and clear. She reiterat- 
ed the importance of Soviet 
friendship for this country and 
she positively explained the basis 
of Soviet calculation in trying 


to meet Rawalpindi's demand. 
The general feeling in -New 
Delhi is that Smt Gandhi 


has been able to maintain the, basic 
direction of her foreign policy, 
mainly adherence to friendship 
with Moscow, though the new 
developments have given a han- 
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dle to the entire anti-Soviet 
lobby. 

However, the fear that was 
felt in New Delhi two weeks ago 
about the danger of the Right 
forces snatching the initiative ina 
political anti-Soviet blitzkrieg, 
has now been largely allayed. No 
doubt the Right forces have tried 
to make the maximum use of the 
opportunity—including a full- 
scale demonstration against the 
Soviet Information Department 
Office, the first time in New 
Delhi's history—but they could 
not overpower the Government 
either inside or outside the 
Parliament. 


Here lies the contrast between 
1962 and 1968. In 1962, after 
the Chinese attack, the Right 
gained the upper hand, leaving 
the Government almost in 
shambles, and it was only by 
heroic efforts Nehru could some- 
how salvage the policy of non- 
alignment when the Colombo 
Proposals were made and Mos- 
cow came out sharply against 
Peking. 

There has been no such shock 
of a total crisis this time. For 
one thing, this time it isa diplo- 
matic setback and not a military 
defeat; secondly, even the worst 
Soviet-baiter has not been able 
to say this time that Moscow has 
turned bellicose to New Delhi, 
while in 1962, Peking's main 
target was Nehru. 

Granting sufficient allowance 
for the essential difference in the 
two situations, New Delhi obser- 
vers have to concede that Smt 
Gandhi has at no -stage let the 
Right opposition overwhelm her. 
Rather, she fought .hard and with 
consummate skill; even going to 
the extent of naming the pro- 
American lobby as being active 


during the current excitement. 

While the Prime Minister 
could ward-off the attacks of the 
Right Opposition, the main 
weakness in her position as 
revealed during the uproar over 
the Soviet arms decision lies in 
the situation inside the Congress 
Parliamentary Party. Some of 
the most vocal elements attacking 
the Soviet Union and the Govern- 
ment's policy of friendship with 
Moscow could be spotted inside 
the Congress Parliamentary Party: 
Smt Sucheta Kripalani's speech 
for instance, could have been 
delivered as well from the Jana 
Sangh or  Swatantra benches. 
Incidentally, the choice of Con- 
gress speakers on the adjourn- 
ment motion debate on ihe open- 
ing day of Lok Sabha session 
showed significant planning by 
the Minister for Parliamentary 
Affairs, for all of them except one 
are marked by their pronounced- 
ly Rightist leanings and anti- 
Soviet bias; none of the Left- 
inclined Congress MPs were in- 
cluded in the panel. Dr Ram 
Subhag Singh's preferences were 
indeed unmistakable. 

Among her Cabinet collea- 
gues, Sardar Swaran Singh did 
not hesitate to face the critics; 
his contribution throughout has 
been marked both by clarity and 
boldness; the exercise has en- 
hanced his political status. In 
contrast, Sri Morarji  Desai's 
defence of the Government's 
position helped the Right more. 
Sri Chavan spoke little but his 
brief intervention in Rajya Sabha 
was more in tune with Smi 
Gandhi's line than Sri Desai's. 

Despite al! their angry words 
and clever histrionics, the Oppo- 
sition critics were not a unified 
team. While the  Swatantra 
Party has been making a whole 
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hog attack on all contacts with 
the Soviet Union—from arms 
purchase to planning consulta- 
tions—the Jana Sangh approach, 
particularly Sri Vajpayee's. has 
been skilful: even claiming that 
he would stand for friendship 
with Moscow. 

These two parties of the Right 
have been able to makethe most 
of the situation—the Jana Sangh 
more than the Swatantra. Besides, 
the Jana Sangh spokesmen, parti- 
cularly Sri Vajpayee tries to 
attune himself fo the Right inside 
the Congress and to that extent 
becomes more effective. 

The Socialists over this epi- 
sode have emerged more as a 
camp-follower ofthe Right than 
asserting an identity of their own. 
. Sri Madhu Limaye's  vitriolics 
against the Soviet Union were at 
par with the Swatantra, while the 
PSP was singularly ineffective. 
The controversy has shown up 
that with all the United Front 
alignments at the State level, there 
is a long way to go before the 
Socialists can join hands with the 
Communists and dislink them- 
selves on many foreign-policy 
issues from the Jana Sangh. 

‘Rather, there were many more 
in the Congress benches who 
. would agree more with the Com- 
munists than the Socialists would. 
The spectrum of Indian political 
opinion can be measured less and 
less by labels alone. 


% * 


NDERSTANDABLY, the Right 
forces are not content with 
mere propaganda attacks on the 
Soviet Union and thereby help to 
tarnish Moscow's image before 
the masses in this country— 
though by itself it is not a very 
insignificant gain. More omi- 
nously, they want to allure New 
Delhi into the US camp. Since 
their crusade coupled with 
Peking’s armed aggression in 1962 
could compel Nehru to seek US 
arms, there isa strong body of 
opinion ranging from Sri Masani 
to Sri Patil, which is today it- 
ching for a policy swing towards 
USA. In fact, some of the stal- 
warts of this school are quite 
happy that after all the Soviet 
Union is facing criticisms in 
India, and these are no longer 
reserved for America. 
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While defeat in the Parlia- 
ment has been a big blow for 
them, they have not given up 
hope. This pro-US lobby knows 
its own strength in the Secretariat 
as well as in the various political 
parties. There is no doubt that 
it will try its utmost to subvert 
foreign and economic policies, 
banking on the current Indian 
confusion about the Soviet policy 
towards this subcontinent. 

It is in this background that 
this week’s Indo-US bilateral 
talks assume considerable signifi- 
cance. New Delhi observers have 
not failed to note that Mr 
Katzenbach and his team from 
the US State Department sudden- 
ly put off their visit last month, 
though it had been scheduled 
mainly at tne instance of 
Washington. (In fact, it was the 
US Government which pressed 
for such bilateral talks, particu- 
larly after Mr Kosygin’s visit in 
January led to the proposal for 
periodic  Indo-Soviet consulta- 
tions. The venue was fixed in 
New Delhi on the GOI's insis- 


tence). 


Knowledgeable sources as- 
cribe the one-month delay in Mr 


. Katzenbach's arrival to Washing- 


ton's desire to size up Indo-Pak 
reactions to General Yahya 
Khan’s Moscow mission. For, 
Washington this has a double- 
edged significance: on the one 
hand, its impact on Pak-US rela- 
tions and on the other, its rever- 
berations on Indo-Soviet rela- 
tions. 

Undoubtedly, the prime US 
assignment for the Katzenbach 
mission would be to probe in 
depth the full possibilities of the 
Indo-Soviet relations getting 
strained in the coming weeks. It 
is Significant that in place of a 
China expert, a Soviet expert has 
been inducted into the Katzen- 
bach team at the last moment. 
The idea behind this move would 
be ostensibly to help New Delhi 
understand all the nuances of the 
Soviet policy, particularly in Asia: 
Mr  Katzenbach himself is 
known to be in favour ofa Sino- 
American rapprochement; ob- 
viously this may be used as a 
lever for isolating the Soviet 
Union. 

In this connection, the State 
Department's anxiety to consoli- 


date US foothold in the Indian 
Ocean region following the British 
withdrawal, is being sought to be 
covered up by the latest bogey 
about Moscow building a formi- 
dable Indian ‘Ocean fleet. The 
US move in this regard appears 
to be two-pronged: to activise its 
allies in this region to work for 
some sort of a military alliance 
on the plea of filling in the vacu- 
um (a suggestion to this effect 
was hinted at by the Shah of 
Iran when he met Smt Gandhi 
briefly at Palam a few months 
ago); and at the same time to 
ensure the patrolling in this region 
by its own fleets with a string 
of fuelling bases. Against 
this background, it is but 
natural that Washington is 
worried that the Indian Navy in- 
stead of being tied to the British 
Navy, should now have Soviet 
submarines and thereby asserting 
its independence even on the high 
seas. 

Reports have already appeared 
in the US press about another 
significant item on the agenda 
that Mr Katzenbach has brought 
to New Delhi. For quite some- 
time, the US authorities are 
believed to be pestering New 
Delhi for the entire list of sophis- 
ticated weapons that India has 
purchased from the Sovict Union. 
The USAID are reported to be 
taking recourse to the Symington- 
Conte amendment in the US Con- 
gress aid bill Jast year, under 
which the money spent on pur- 
chase of sophisticated weapons 
by a country receiving dollar aid 
would have to be deducted from 
the quantum of its aid. But so 
far Washington has not been able 
to get India’s Soviet shopping list. 
Itis likely that Mr Katzenbach 
may make one more attempt to 
get it, now that the climate is 
slightly favourable for such a 
move. 

It is on these counts that the 
strength of the Government’s poli- 
tical leadership will be put to test: 
will the storm over the Soviet 
arms decision be allowed to be 
exploited by those who prefer 
capitulation to the West? Mr 
Katzenbach's brief-case on his 
return flight to Washington will 
largely provide the answer to that 


question. 
July 23 N.C. 
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Soviet Arms Supply and Indian Reaction 


TH decision by the Soviet 
Union to supply some items 
of military hardware to Pakistan 
—thus lifting ‘their self-imposed 
embargo—has caused serious con- 
cern and anxiety in the country. 

The Indian reaction is natural, 
understandable, and was  inevi- 
table. The question is whether 
the Sovietleaders took this into 
consideration before they had 


—decided to lift the embargo. 


^ 
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Being seasoned and mature 
analysts of international affairs 
they could not have missed the 
likely Indian concern, and its ex- 
ploitation by -internal forces out 
to weaken Indo-Soviet friendship. 
What then was the overriding 
consideration which compelled 
them to take this step? Whether 
they have come to the stage in 
their analysis that India is to be 
equated with Pakistan? If so, 
what is going to be the likely 
Soviet attitude towards the key 
question of Indo-Pak conflict.— 
Kashmir? 

These and similar other ques- 
tions are uppermost in the Indian 
mind. It isnot the quantum of 
arms supply that disturb Indian 
opinion, but the realisation that 
the Soviet Union cannot any 
Jonger be taken for granted—thus 
weakening many of the funda- 
mentals of the Indian foreign 
policy as it has evolved since 
independence, and making it vul- 
nerable to professional anti-So- 
viet baiters and opponents of non- 
alignment. 

Our Soviet friends should un- 
derstand the Indian mind in re- 


.Jation to Pakistan. Without this 


it is not possible to appreciate 
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the Indian reactions, Pakistan 
was founded on  anti-Indian 
hatred. A creation of Imperia- 
lism to weaken Indian indepen- 
dence, Pakistan has continued to 
maintain a posture of toughness, 
hostility and bellicosity in rela- 
tion to India. Except the extreme 
communal forces none in India 
believes in the undoing of the 
fact of Partition. Repeated offers 
by this country for a non-aggres- 
sion pact has been turned down by 
Pakistani leaders. The dictatorial 
regime in Pakistan has maintained 
its hold on the people on anti- 
Indian hysteria, thus shelving 
into background the internal 
question of real independence 
and democratic growth of Pakis- 
tan. 

Three times during the last 
twenty years Pakistan has com- 
mitted aggression on the Indian 
soil. "Though a much smaller 
country in size and resources, 
Pakistani leaders' military mind 
has threatened the security of 
this country. Pakistan to India 
is like Israel to the Arab world 
and West Germany to European 
security even though she does not 
possess the industrial power and 
military strength of these countries. 
Nor has India the military 
strength comparable to her size 
and resources. Till 1962 we had 
neglected our military prepared- 
ness busy as we were with our 
internal development and relying 
as we did on a policy of world 
peace and peaceful co-existence, 
till the Chinese gave a big jolt to 
this country's thinking. 

Therefore any addition to Pakis- 
tani aggressive military machine 
isa source of concern to India, 
since it disturbs peace on the 
Indian sub-continent. According 
to Indian opinion this is not even 


in accord with the Tashkent spirit. 
It would be a great day when the 
Soviets could wean away Pakis- 
tan from China and its Western 
allies. That hope seems to be 
the over-riding consideration in 
Soviet thinking on Pakistan. 
But we have grave doubts about 
this. Our historical experience 
of Pakistan leads to contrary 
conclusions. The Pakistani would 
ask fora heavy price from the 
Soviets, which the latter would 
not be able to agree to consistent 
with their assurances to this 
country, their world interests 
and the fight for peace and demo- 
cracy the world over. 


But how do we as a nation 
react to this development ? Indo- 
Soviet friendship is the bed-rock 
on which our country had assert- 
ed its independence and freedom 
in world affairs. The Soviet 
Union has given us substantial 
and generous economic assis- 
tance, Ourties with them, bo:h 
economic and cultural, have 
strengthened with the passage of 
time. Inthe military sphere the 
Soviets have been our largest 
suppliers since 1964. The West 
had let down this country in 1962 
and 1965--the most critical years. 
With this experience of Western 
antipathy we went to the Soviets 
for military hardware and they 
have readily met our require- 
ments of modern  weaponry— 
apart from helping to build the 
basis of national armament 
industry. 


The Soviet leaders have given 
us assurances about the per- 
manency of Indo-Sovict friend- 
ship. While having our own 
assessment of Pakistan policies, 
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India, Pakistan and the Soviet Union 


Moscow: as a factor in the © 


politics of the Indo-Pakistan 
subcontinent is of as recent an 
origin as the Tashkent Confe- 
rence. Before this phase, the 
compulsions of maintaining Indo- 
Soviet relationship unimpaired, 
goaded Soviet and Indian 


attitudes in international rela- 
tions. l 
The crucial test of this 


hypothesis is to be found in the 
phase of the India-China border 
war when the Soviets opted to 
foresake their military and 
political ally in favour of non- 
. aligned India. The Soviets gave 
us arms, built the MIGs for us, 
and earned the anger of China. 

That was the high water-mark 
of Indo-Soviet friendship that 
needed careful nurturing all 
througb, particularly in the 
initial phase when each other’s 
bonafides were still not beyond 
doubts. In tbat phase, under- 
standably, the Soviet attitude to 
Pakistan was largely shrouded by 
the same compulsions, coupled 
with some very “unfriendly acts” 
on the part of Pakistan, against 
the Soviet Union, as a part of 
the Western military alliance. 
During the U-2 plane incident, 
Khruschov is reported to have 
marked off Peshawar, from where 
the spy flight originated, to be 
“wiped out’? from the map. 
That, marked the low tide of 
Soviet-Pak relations. 

In the present phase, the 
Soviet Union has resiled from 
these two extreme positions from 
which it viewed its relationship 
with India and Pakistan. From 
the layman’s point of view and 
from the point of view of the 
traditional anti-Communist and 
anti-Soviet lobby, the present 
Soviet position has meant a two- 
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fold loss for India; firstly any 
letup in the Soviet attitude of 
vocal and demonstrative support 
for India in all its problems, is a 
loss to India. The second argu- 
ment is partly fallacious and 
more pernicious, based on a 
rule-of-three logic; that, Pakistan 
is our enemy, and hence, any 
softening of. attitude towards 


Pakistan by any third power is. 


inimical to India. In other 
words, to be anti-Pakistan is the 
only way a third country could 
prove its friendship with India. 
To be taken in by this logic is to 
believe the hopeless isolation of 
India. [t is probably by an 
extension of the aforesaid ‘logic’ 
that presently anti-Soviet feelings 
are sought to {be whipped up in 
India by the same groups which 
have been embarrassing the 
Pakhtoons and the East Bengalis 
by their lip-sympathies for the 
causes which will be best served 
when left to those who are 
fighting for them in Pakistan. 

The Soviet sale of arms to 
Pakistan, viewed in this perspec- 
tive, puts the records of the bulk 
of the vocal opponents straight. 
That, the traditional anti-Soviet 
and anti-Communist groups 
would shout hoarse, ‘‘We said it 
so", as they are doing now, isa 
proof of their emotions and 
certainly not their logic. This is 
easy to understand, though not 
always as easy to deal with. But 
what is more disturbing in the 
present phase is the lack of 
conviction of a section of the 
Left which seems to be amazingly 
on the defensive. 

To any smpathetic viewer of 
Indo-Soviet friendship, the Soviet 
sale of arms to Pakistan has 
posed some important questions, 
answers to which would indicate 


the future trends in this beneficia 

bi-lateral relationship. The 
questions can be posed in the 
following forms: 

a) whether the Soviet arms 
would in any way tilt the mili- 
tary balance in favour of Pakistan 
vis-a-vis India; 

b) whether the sale, indi- 
cating growing Soviet-Pak friend- 
ship is at the cost of Indo-Soviet 
friendship; and 

c) the impact of the Soviet- 
Pak friendship on India and 
Pakistan. 

Taking up the first question, 
a distinction has to be made 
between US aid and Soviet sale 
of arms; the former is an elastic 
quantity depending upon the 
'"good'-will of the giver and the 
relation of the receiver with the 
friends and enemies of the giver; 
the latter, is relatively inelastic, 
largely, conditioned by the . 
purchasing power of the receiver 
in terms of exportable goods. 
This introduces a qualitative and 
quantitative difference in the 
Soviet arms coming to India and 
Pakistan respectively. 

But more important than 
that is the reported nature and 
quantum of arms sale to Pakistan 
and also the Indian Defence 
Minister's categoric statement 
that the deal has not in any way 
altered the balance against India. 
The bulk of the Soviet arms 
would consist of defensive 
weapons like radar, transport 
planes, SAM missiles and some 
outmoded tanks which the Soviet" 
Union is keen to dispose of in 
view of its own switchover to 
more sophisticated armaments. 
It is clearly different from 
the suspersonic fighter-bomber 
planes, submarines and the 
Patton tanks with which the US 
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aided Pakistan. When we view 
this in the context of what the 
Soviets sold us including the 
MIG factory, submarine, and 
strategic weapons for all of which 
including the spares and training, 
we depend almost predominantly 
on the Soviet Union, there seems 
to be little grounds for the 
misgivings that the military 
balance in the subcontinent has 
been upset, even in any small 
measure, due to the present 
deal. 

What is more important is the 
political implications of the arms 
deal. In thissphere, apart from 
the Soviet leaders’ categoric 
assurances in all possible forms, 
ihat the Soviet-Pak friendship 
will never be at the expense 
of Indo-Soviet friendship, there 
are more compelling rea- 
sons to take the Soviet assur- 
ances at their face value. 

The problem arises for those 
who have heen gulled too much 
into believing in the traditional 
character of Indo-Soviet friend- 
ship, a myth, sedulously fostered 
as part of diplomatic necessity. 

Despite Nehru's early per- 
sonal admiration for the ""fascinat- 
ing experiment in the Soviet 
Union", India and the USSR 
had to stand the test of fire be- 
fore the relationship blossomed 
into “traditional friendship”. 
There were a series of overtures, 


constant  heart-searching, and 
clarification of each other's 
bonafides before the Soviet 


Union could view India’s non- 
alignment from initial scepticism 
to positive eulogy. 
India’s acceptance of the 
goal of socialism, the Korean 
war, the US Japan treaty, the 
Kashmir question, diplomacy in 
the United Nations particularly 
on the colonial and racial ques- 
tion, the Cold War, and disarma- 
ment, provided the testing grounds 
for each other's “traditional in- 
terests’’ without which no abid- 
ing friendship between any two 
countries could be sustained, as 
very aptly stated by the Presi- 
dent of India after his Soviet 
visit. True, most of these issues 
have now become obsolete. But 
the most abiding factor, which 
still — remains relevant to 
sustain Indo-Soviet friendship 1s 
the need for peace in the sub- 
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continent, in which the Soviet 
Union, more than any other 
country basides India and Pakis- 
tan, have a greater stake. 

In this context, apart from 
the successive Soviet pronounce- 
mentsto this effect, it is clear 
that'the Soviet leaders cannot 
but be apprehensive of possible 
mischiefs in areas so close to 
their most  valnerable eastern 
borders, either. by their new 
enemies or by their erstwhile 
cold-war rivals. The Tashkent 
agreement is a pointer to this 
Soviet apprehension and a clear 
proof of the Soviet bonafides for 
maintaining peace in this sub- 
continent. Ifin its anxiety to 
play the role of an ‘Honest 
Broker’ and be acceptable to 
Pakistan, it has soft-pedalled its 
earlier pronouncedly partisan 
support for India, the ultimate 
beneficiaries of the Soviet policy 
have been India and Pakistan as 
borne out by the Taskent con- 
ference and the results following 
1t. 

Itisclear that, in terms of 
peace in the sub-continent, parti- 
cularly between India and Pakis- 
tan; in terms of an acknowledge- 
ment ofthe mutual advantages 
of Indo-Soviet trade and techni- 
cal and cultural cooperations; in 
terms of solving the Indo-Pak 
problems, including Kashmir, 
only by discussions between 





India and Pakistan; in terms of 
talking Pakistan into believeing 
that there is no military solution 
to Kashmir, and for India to 
believe that there is no harm in 
talking about a dispute which 
exists on Kashmir, the Soviet 
bonafides are clear. 


It is no wonder therefore, 
that apart from the traditional 
anti-Communists in India, the 
most vocal opponents of Soviet 
friendship with Pakistan, including 
the present arms deal, have been 
those who have been preaching 
either for “undoing the Partition’ 
or those whese fanciful ideas of 
*'nationalising the ]ndian 
Muslims’’ can only be sustained 
ina general atmosphere of Indo- 
Pak hostility. . 


In other words, no genuine 
proponent of Indo-Pak friend- 
ship could grudge Soviet friend- 
ship with Pakistan which now 
remains the only potent cataly- 
tic agent for a peaceful sub-con- 
tinent. Left to itself, or to some 
suspect agencies, Indo-Pak recon- 
ciliation seems more bleak than 
ever before in view of the pre- 
vailing trends in both the coun- 
tries, in which, India, thanks a 
growing section of its fiery pro- 
selytizers, is not lagging behind. 

There is another important 
sphere in which the Soviet inte- 
rest to cultivate Pakistan's friend- 
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ship is coordinate with India's 
long-term interest. One of the 
principal reasons for the Soviet 
overtures to Pakistan is to help 
the painfully emerging process in 
Pakistan away from the Western 
system of military alliances and, 
in the process, depending less on 
the Chinese, a lesson which Pakis- 
tan has learnt to its cost during 
the war against India. Pakistan 
in military alliance with the USA, 
or in political alliance with 
China is neither in the interest of 
the USSR, nor that of India. 
The Soviet aid and trade with 
Pakistan is aimed also to give 
greater manoeuvrability to Pakis- 
tan to ease out of the vicious 
circle and also to give a shot in 
the arm to the progressive, anti- 
imperialist forces inside Pakistan. 

This is as much to India’s in- 
terests as the softening of the 
rigorous Islamic undertone in the 
growing pact in Cantral Asia 
called the RCD between Pakistan, 
Iran and Turkey Qur own 
policy in West Asia is likely to 
be relatively more viable if the 
RCD is made to be less theo- 
cratic and more anti-imperialis- 
tic. In this regard too, the Soviet 
interest is conducive to India’s 
own interest. There is a greater 
credibility to Soviet policies in 
this regard precisely because 
they are goaded by its own inter- 
nal compulsions, and not by any 
sense of charity towards India’s 
needs, 

Last, but not the least, are 


the impact of the sale of arms to 
Pakistan. Any objective student 
of Pakistani affairs knows that the 
major determinant of Pakistan’s 
policies, particularly towards 
India, is her sense of insecurity, 
real or imaginary. Pakistan’s 
disillusionment with the Wests" as 
also of China, coupled with 
the emerging trends in India, 
if anything, are bound to 
make this insecurity more real. 
Any stable peace with Pakistan 
could not be ensured while this 
insecurity prevailed. The Soviet 
support, is likely to make Pakis- 
tan feel more accepted, and less 
insecure, and thereby pave the 
way for more durable peace, 
which would be guaranteed by 
the compulsions of the Soviet 
national interest In this region. 

It is clear then, that Indo- 
Soviet friendship is the primary 
postulate of the major Soviet 
policies in this region, in which 
Soviet-Pak friendship constitutes 
an important plank. Far from 
being inherently contradictory, as 
is sought to be interpreted, they 
are complementary fora peaceful 
subcontinent. 

The third question which has 
remained un-answered is the inter- 
nal repurcussions in India of the 
Soviet sale of arms to Pakistan. 
It is indicative of our dependence 
on foreign powers that we wish 
to put forth internal reputcus- 
sions as an excuse to deter a trend 
that is inherently in our own long- 
term national interest. Jt has 


Automation : Illusion and 


Tre memorandum submitted 
by the All-India Insurance 
Employees’ Association (the 
mostconcerned with job-eating 
electronic computers today) to 
the tripartite meeting on automa- 
tion held in New Delhi on July 
18 opens with a quotation: “.... 
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in matters of fundamental impor- 
tance like that of the adoption of 
automation (which seems to 
have serious results, short-term 
and long-term, even in advanced 
countries), it is right to insist. on 
an overall comprehensive review 
of the problem and a public 


again’ focussed -attention to the 
need for self-reliance, to which 
there can really be no substitute 
for the healthy growth of a 
nation andareally independent 
foreign policy. 

True the deal would give a 
shot in the arm to the anti-So- 
viet, anti-Communist, and Right- 
wing forces within the country. 
But, surely this is a problem which 
we must ourselves know how 
to deal with. It will be a sad 
day for us when outsiders will 
have to find ways for us to check 
the growth of reaction in our 
country. 

No one will deny that those 
who are now seeking to whip up 
anti-Soviet feelings have been 
consistently saying the same thing 
during the height of Indo-Soviet 
friendship, even when the Soviets 
were clearly partisan in our 
favour. The arms deal has only 
given them a new pretext. It 
remains for the Leftists and the 
progressives in the country to 
fight this trend fearlessly by put- 
ting the issues in the proper pers- 
pective instead of  appeasing 
chauvinistic sentiments in the 
hope of short-term gains. 

The common man still wants 
peaceful relation with our neigh- 
bours and self-reliance for our 
nation. The progressive and se- 
cular sections in this country have 
to harp on these two themes by 
an appeal to the intellect, which 
still remains the secret weapon of 
the Left. 


Reality 


announcement of policy before 
action in individual sectors is 
thought of or implemented.’’ 
The quotation largely sums 
up the trade union viewpoint, 
demanding a policy-formulation 
on automation within the frame. 
work ofa national policy on jobs 
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living standards and compulsions 
of economic growth. . 

The remarks quoted are 
from noless a person than the 
Deputy Chairman of the Planning 
Commission, Dr D.R. Gadgil. 
However, while people who 
should be in the know of things 
have taken such a realistic 
attitude, the fact remains that in 
the Life Insurance Corporation, 
there have been three one-day 
token protest strikes and one 50- 
minute strike by the 40,000 
employees, before the Labour 
Ministry was persuaded to 
convene a tripartite forum to 
discuss what the trade unions 
call the “menace” of *'job.eating 
computers.” 


Social Consequences 


The problems of “automa- 
tion” and its ‘“‘social consequ- 
ences” have arisen in this country 
not in the manner that the 
advanced industrialised countries 
experience them. Automation 
in industry, displacing blue 
collar workers by the thousand, 
is the major technological change 
in the advanced countries and 
automation in non-manual fields, 
i.e., automation of clerical work, 
is also growing apace. In India, 
its technological level in industry 
being what it is the technological 
take-off which automation imp- 
lies is quite a distant dream. 
Nevertheless, we have on 
record industrial “disputes” over 
automation and big  all-India 
strikes in protest against job- 
displacement caused by "'techno- 
logy"—in the. non-manual 
sector. 

Electronic computers made 
an entry into big commercial 
offices in India when the foreign 
oil companies brought in the 
sophisticated equipment and 
earned notoriety by introducing 
the “Early Voluntary — Retire- 
ment" schemes, coercing the 
employees to “voluntarily” 
relinquish their job security. A 
Commission of Inquiry is not at 
work to ascertain whether labour 
laws were circumvented by the 
employers in this sector as well 
as the impact of computers on 
jobs and the “ethics” of the 
international oil cartels in pro- 
moting “hara kiri” ideas among 
their Indian employees. 
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The distinction of widening 
the area of industrial unrest over 
computers should go to the State 
sector, and particularly the Life 
Insurance Corporation of India. 
While the havoc created in oil 
jobs was patent and the Govern- 
ment was being forced to inter- 
vene to protect job security, the 
LIC bosses, without consulting 
the recognised trade union 
organisation, decided on bring- 
ing intwo computers to begin 
with. One of thesé computers 
has been installed in Bombay and 
the other is to” be installed at 
Calcutta. 

The experience in oil and the 
threat to jobs in the LIC brought 
wide sections of the trade unions 
together and there is a body to 
coordinate the campaign at the 
national level—the Committee 
Against Automation. The Com- 
mittee has held two national 
conferences so far, and at these 
conference all major trade union 
centres and representatives of 
political parties have expressed 
concern over attempted com- 
puterisation attacking white 
collar jobs. 


High Pressure Sales Campagin 


Some of the Big Business 
houses have also hired the com- 
putersand the Government of 
India has begun setting up Com- 
puter Centres, to house the 
Honeywell computers gifted to 
this country by one of the US 
computer manufacturing firms. 

Computers have become a big 
value international merchandise, 
and manufacture and trade in 
these machines are controlled by 
giant monopoly concerns. There 
is also some amount of in-fighting 
among the monopolies to enlarge 
their markets. — The British 
Government has recently gone 
to the help of the computer- 
makers in UK and a giant com- 
pany has been floated with the 
merger of the International Com- 
puters and Tabulators, Plessey 
and English Electric. This Bri- 
tish combine has entered into a 
collaboration deal with Bharat 
Electronics in Bangalore, a State 
sector undertaking, to make elec- 
tronic data processing equipment 
in India. This International 
Business Machines (IBM), the 
largest computer firm, has already 


a wide network in India and is 
also licensed to assemble the 
equipment here. Honeywell, 
IBM’s competitor, has sought to 
enter the Indian market by mak- 
ing a “gift” of ten computers to 
the Government of India. 


The high-pressure sales cam- 
paign of the international com- 
puter companies, keen on ‘‘deve- 
loping” the market for compu- 
tersin India and to secure a 
dominant foothold here, has cer- 
tainly lured big bosses in the 
State sector. The LIC’s decision 
on computerisation has been 
followed up by the various zonal 
railway systems. The Railways 
have decided not only to com- 
puterise their accounting work 
but have plans to invest heavily 
in job-displacing technology and 
be as "modern" as they can be. 
Dieselisation of traffic operations 
has already created problems of 
finding a market for low-grade 
coals, besides displacing several 
jobs in the process of transition 
from steam traction. The impetus 
for dieselisation was, of course, 
provided by external sources - 
the friendly advice and credits 
from the World Bank which had 
to finda market for its clients 
who make diesel locos and profits 
for the international oil cartels 
who would thrive at the expense 
of the Indian coalmining indus- 
try. l 
Therefore, trade unions do 
have the suspicion that automa- 
tion and technological progress 
in India is actually being tailored 
to builda big market for the 
manufactures of high-technology 
hardware—computers and such 
other items. The terms under 
which the IBM is allowed to 
operate in India (it is claimed 
that computers can be obtained 
without involving foreign ex- 
change), the acceptance of a gift 
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of. 10 costly machines from 
Honeywell,—and not to be out- 
done, the collaboration the ICT 
has made with BEL— make it 
obvious that the giant computer 
monopolies have ‘come with a 
sufficiently long rope to teach us 
“technology”. 


Biggest Joke 


Of course, there could be 
highly realistic business conside- 
rations involved in the process. 
Computer engineering has to deal 
with considerable problems of 
obsolescence, and newer models 
soon render the old ones obso- 
lete. It would not bea bad bar- 
gain to send the obsolete ones to 
the *developing" countries and 
to develop a market in the pro- 
cess. The gifts and non-insis- 
tence on hard currency to buy 
computers cannot mean any- 
thing else. 

The stock argument to refute 
the trade union objection to 
“automation” is that the country 
will be then grounded to the 
technological level of the bullock- 
cartage. In Indian conditions, 
to put a computer to work in a 
bank or insurance office just now 
would be like insisting on build- 
ing airports to handle jet traffic 
in every village in India. We 
can thereby skip one stage in 
technological advance; in this 
instance, the need to build ap- 
proach roads to the villages 
for trucks to go in. We can, 
of course, train the village boys 
to repair jet engines rather than 
teach them about overhaul of 
auto engines! 

The biggest joke thrown up 
in the current discussion on 
automationin India is the claim 
that the highly efficient LIC 
management, with its highly 
sophisticated twin computers, 
would not displace more than 50 
clerks a years for 3 year or some 
150 in all, because of automation. 
This mean that the huge capital 
investment on computers can 
result in a saving of only 50 jobs 
a year and for just three years, 
and even here, the LIC has plans 
to absorb all the 50 who would 
be rendered surplus. This could 
either mean (a) that the LIC 
Chairman or his technicians have 
not yet learned how to operate 
the computer since, otherwise, 
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the machine could have given a 
correct forecast of how many 
jobs it would displace, or (b) that 
the big bosses are telling unadul- 
terated lies. From the point of 
view of conserving resources, it 
would be more prudent to employ 
50 clerks a year than to Invest 
in computers ifthe LIC's esti- 
mates are to be accepted. Of 
course, if the LIC's Board of 
Management requires a compu- 
ter to gamble more scientifically 
on thestock exchange and spot 
out potential Mundhras, that 
would, indeed, be a separate 
question, outside the pale of jobs 
industrial relation, etc. 


Crazy Game 


Rebutting the points made by 
the LIC, the employees' associa- 
tion has pointed out that the 
work can go on very well with- 
out computers as far as insurance 
business in India is concerned. 
In the USA, the life insurance 
industry managed very well with- 
out computers till 1954 when they 
had to handle 780 lakh policies 
as against 120 lakh policies now 
handled by the LIC. The com- 
puter installed at Bombay and 
the other one to be installed at 
Calcutta can handle no more 
than 20 lakh polices—one-sixth 
of the total asthe work is now 
organised. Therefore, the LIC 
has miles to go to become that 
BIG and the crazy game of com- 
puterising one-sixth of the busi- 
ness, while leaving five-sixths to 
be handled manually can be 
safely abandoned. But then, this 
prestige for the organisation and 
its political bosses in the Cabinet 
and the dispute and tension over 
computers continue to dog indus- 
trial relations. 

No doubt computers can do 
a good job in the fields of scienti- 
fic research, statistics, etc., and 
also as an adjunct to manage- 
ment development. Trade unions 
can have no objection if the 
machines are put to such uses, 
but as the AITUC has stated, it 
is not a matter of high priority in 
India that computers should be 
installed to issue premium notices 
or write out bills or statements 
of accounts in commercial offices. 
When we have vast manpower, 
we utilies this greatest asset for 
economic development to the 


fullest extent rather than allow it 
to rot or take to such measures 
as would further accentuate 
unemployment. This is elemen- 
tary and should be basic to policy 
formulation, but this will not 
bring profits for computer firms 
or for the big monopolies who 
want to save on labour to boost 
their super-profits. It is a question 
of choice as to what will be in 
the nation’s interest: maximum 
utilisation of manpower resour- 
ces or maximum profits for the 
monopolies. 


Govt's Turn 


The tripartite meeting held on 
July 18 could not evidently spell 
out its choice. The respective 
positions were stated on behalf 
of employers and workers. The 
Labour Minister who summed 
up the discussions hoped that 
some  *'guidelines'" could be 
worked out by further tripartite 
parleys. 

The dimensions of the problem 
are much beyond the tripartite's 
capacity to discuss and settle. 
The formulation of a national 
policy on jobs, to promote emp- 
loyment growth, investment deci- 
sions, etc.,in the context of a 
planned economy and connected 
questions are allissues for high- 
level policy-making. The Depaty 
Chairman of the Planning Com- 
mission has proposed an ap- 
proach, and it is for the Govern- 
ment to make up its mind on 
how to go about the job and not 
Des with it, as has been done so 
ar. 
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Class:Struggles in France 
Balance Sheet of May-June 
OBSERVER 


RANCE has returned to normal  DeGaulle is 
back in power with a massive vote and even 


more massive majority in the National Assembly. 


The gigantic strike struggle, of over 10 million 
French workers ended with workers winning their 
demands. The unprecedented strike and. the 
occupation of universities by students came to an 
end with the promise of university reforms. 

West-orientated commentators of our monopolist- 
controlled press, who had lost their bearings for 
some time, have now returned to their favourite 
theories: 

The “May Revolution" in France was but a 
passing midsummer madness. 

It was students who started it; the workers came 
in only for their economic demands, they were not 
interested in the *revoiution", 

France had long ceased to be a revolutionary 
society since 1848; the barricades in 1870 (Paris 
Commune) were only against a foreign enemy. 

France has always voted Right to about 60 to 70 
per cent. This has happened again. Now De- 
Gaulle would carry out the university reforms. 
This, for instance, is the line of argument of Dr 
D K. Mukherjee in the Times of India (July 6, 
1968). 

From the opposite end comes the analysis of the 
Left radicals and of the ultra-Leftist students of 
France: 

The “revolution” was initiated by the students 
who began with the occupation of universities in 
the beginning of May. They fought the police on 
the barricades waving black and red flags. This 
inspired the rank and file workers to start strikes 
and occupation of factories. But the leadership of 
the Communist Party and of the trade unions (CGT) 
“betrayed the revolution’’. 

This tune was fully supported by the Peking 
People’s Daily (June 7, 1968) with the foulest abuse 
of the Communist Party of France, of the Mitterand 
Socialists and, of course, of the Soviet Union. 

In our country, the journals of the Naxalbarites 
as well as that of the CP(M) echoed the analysis. 

Whether the mighty class struggles in France 
during the months of May and June were a revo- 
lution-that-never-was or a revolution-betrayed, the 
fact remains that it was the workers led by the CGT 
and the Communist Party of France who bore the 
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main brunt of the struggle of the democratic forces 
against the  Gaullist reaction and against the 
monopolies. 

To get at the objective reality, one, therefore, 
cannot do without also the evaluation of the 
developments by the Communists of France and its 
allies. Let us put the record straight in terms of 
the facts and estimations of the Communist Party 
of France available to us upto this time. 

Let us begin with the statement of the Politburo 
of the Communist Party of France issued after its 
meeting to assess the results of the second round of 
polling on June 30. The Politburo stated that ‘‘the 
period just ended was characterised by two features: 
The great strike of the united working class of 
France which resulted in wresting of their most 
important demands and the manoeuvres of the 
Gaullist power to draw the working people into a 
violent confrontation which would have given the 
ruling circles the opportunity to drown the working 
class movement in blood. Thanks to the farsighted 
and courageous policies of the Communist Party of 
France, this plan, which was greatly facilitated by 
the pseudo-revolutionary group, was foiled. 

*DeGaulle, however, fully utilised the atmos- 
phere of violence and terror instigated by his police 
and by ‘Citizens’ Action Committee’ groups, to 
swing the votes of numerous Frenchmen and 
women. The second polling has confirmed and 
partially strengthened the shift to the Right which 
became visible on June 23 (first poll day).”’ 

The Politburo underlined the task of defending 
the successes won and the democratic liberties which 
are now threatened by forging the unity in action 
of all the working people and the broad masses of 
the people. 

The Politburo expressed the determination of the 
Communists to reach an understanding with all the 
forces of the Left, to work for the acceptance of 
progressive common programme, which would be 
such as to Win the support of the majority of the 
people of France and which will open for them the 
perspective of renovation. 

On the same day (July 2), Waldeck Rochet, the 
General Secretary of the Communist Party of 
France, had said in a press interview that “the 
Left Parties continue to occupy an important place 
in the life of the country and the Gommunist Party 
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remains the great force of opposition against the 
regime of personal power. He pointed out that the 
Government coalition does not enjoy the support of 
the majority of the population despite the fact that 
it has wrested an overwhelming majority in the 
National Assembly. If a system of proportional 
representation had obtained, the Communist Party 
which won 4.5 million votes would have got 94 seats 
and not 34 as at present. The electoral victory 
which the Gaullists have secured no doubt gives 
them a push forward but we think it would not be 
for long.’’ 


Situation Summed Up 


L’Humanite, the organ of the Communist Party 
of France, had summed up the situation thus: 

“As things have shaped out at present, it is the 
coalition of money, hate and terror which has been 
able to win for the time’ being. However, the out- 
come of the election will decide nothing. _The con- 
tradictions with which the head of the State was 
confronted by the working class and the universities 
have not been whisked away by the polling. The 
economic situation remains, so do the 500,000 un- 
employed and the university reforms. 

“The French working class which has won one of 
its greatest victories in history through a great 
strike struggle, will hit back determinedly against 
new attacks." 

The CGT, the major trade union organisation of 
the French working class, in which both the Commu- 
nists and Socialists work, emphasised the same 
point in its appeal to workers issued on July 4: 

“The employers and the employers’ association 
are very much pleased with the election results and 
with the decision of the Gaullist Cabinet about the 
price-rise and they will not fail to utilise this favour- 
able situation to put in jeopardy the successes we 
have wrung from them." 

The CGT has called upon the workers to main- 
tain and further consolidate their unity of action for 
the following tasks and demands: to stand on guard 
over the gains of the strike, to fight for the mainte- 
nance of the purchasing power of their pay packet, 
to keep their jobs; to demand jobs for the 500,000 
unemployed; to struggle for the annulment of the 
ordinance imposing cuts on social security benefits; 
tofight for a democratic university reform, for a 
reform of the tax structure and the protection of 
their trade union rights in the factories. 

These statements and estimations bring out very 
clearly that beneath the calm which has descended 
on post-election France, there lies a situation of a 
sharp confrontation between two class fronts: the 
Front of the Gaullist reaction and the monopolists; 
and the Front of the working class, the democratic 
forces. The former with its morale boosted by 
parliamentary victory is talking of implementing 
reforms but is actually proceeding to take such finan- 
cial, fiscal and other counter-measures to retrieve 
what it has been forced to concede. As a regime of 
personal power, serving the interest of the monopo- 
lies, it has run its course and can offer no solution 
to the problems of France, of its resurgent working 
people and youth; what it could not do during the 
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last ten years it cannot do now. It is allying with 
the most rabid reactionaries it once opposed in orde 
to bolster up its anti-democratic regime and taking 
measures 1o further tighten the grip of the monopo- 
lies on the life of France.: This will only sow the 
seeds of another round of struggles, following upon 
the first whigh nearly overwhelmed it. 

The other front which has apparently received a 
set-back and defeat has nevertheless preserved in tact 
its core of united and embattled working class led 
by the CGT and the CP of France. The massive 
unity of action of the working class and the broad 
democratic forces forged in the great days of May 
and June was sufficient to wrest the demands of the 
working class and to ward off the attack against the 
students; but it was not sufficient to passon from the 
occupation of factories and the universities to the 
setting up of Government of the forces of Democra- 
tic Unity, which alone could end the regime of 
personal power, smash the grip of the monopolies 
and open the path of France's renovation—the path 
to socialism. 

This confrontation is reflected in two develop- 
ments which took place soon after the second round 
of polling. The first development was that the 
Gaullist Cabinet placed on the agenda paper of the 
first session of the newly-elected National Assembly 
called to meet from July 11 to 26, two significant 
items: one was the ratification of the ordinance 
imposing a cut in the social insurance benefits of the 
workers, and the second was the ratification of the 
ordinance granting amnesty to the conspirators of 
the reactionary terrorist organisation. It was also 
known that the Cabinet had decided to introduce 
new taxes though no details were known. Thus the 
Gaullist regime instead of going forward to imple- 
ment the promised reforms was hastening to take 
financial and fiscal measures to nullify the strike 
gains of the workers and employees and was gang- 
ing up with the worst reactionaries to steer an anti- 
democratic course. 


Second Development 


The second development was the massive funeral 
attended by 60,000 in Arras of an eighteen-year old 
young Communist, Mare Lanvin who was shot dead 
in cold blood by a Gaullist “Citizens Action Com- 
mittee” volunteer on the eve of the second round of 
polling. It was a socialist constituency where Socia- 
lists and Communists were working together and 
Lanvin was sticking posters when he was shot dead 
at close range. Guy Mollet said about this murder: 
“I have never in my life seen a political opponent 
being thus shot down in cold blood...It was an un- 
precedented crime.” L'Humanite commented: ‘The 
revolver of the murderer was loaded not only in 
Arras, it was so in all these speeches of hate and of 
incitement to civil war which the powers-that-be 
have been pouring out for weeks. Mare Lanvin was 
murdered just because he embodied that which the 
present rulers detest, which make them shake and 
which they want to destroy.” (July 1). 

The funeral of the first victim of the fascist mur- 
der gangs of DeGaulle became a mighty demonstra- 
tion of working class and democratic unity which 
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lasted for 3$ hours and its spirit was summed up in 
the speech of the Secretary of the Communist Party 
of France, Marcel Roger: “His death enjoins upon 
us to forge even closer unity of the Left Parties.” 

It was not only a confrontation of two class- 
alliances but also two class-strategies. 

The strategy of DeGaulle representing the mono- 
poly capitalists of France and the most reactionary 
forces, when faced with an unprecedented united 
action of the working class and the democratic 


` forces, was to utilise the weaknesses in their unity 


to isolate the Communists, to launch a vicious and 


unscrupulous anti-Communist campaign coupled 


with terrorist attacks by armed fascist gangs (OAS) 
on Communists, to draw the militant vanguard into 
a violent clash aud create conditions to clamp a 
military dictatorship. 


The Strategy , 


The strategy of the united front of the working 
class and democratic forces in action, and par- 
ticularly of its leadership that is, the CP of France 
and of the CGT was on the other hand, based on a 
sober and responsible analysis of the class forces 
involved in the confrontation on both sides. The 
strategy was to persistently work toraise the unity 
in action achieved in the fight for the urgent de- 
mands of the workers and students, for the defence 
of democratic rights and liberties and against rep- 
ression, to the level of a political and programmatic 
unity eapable of moving the broad masses into uni- 
ted action for achieving revolutionary structural 
changes for ending the regime of the Gaullists and 
the rule of the monopolies and replacing it by a 
Government of democratic unity. Meanwhile, the 
strategy was to avoid being drawn into a premature 
violent clash for which the Gaullists were itching 
and to foil their game. 

It is the second strategy which came up for sharp 
criticism and attack not only from the Anarchist, 
Trotskyist and Maoist leadership of the students and 
from the Left radicals of the PSU of Mendes France, 
who roundly condemned it as “the betrayal of the 
revolution". In India a wellknown Left-wing daily 
suggested at the end of May that it was the students 
who initiated the struggle for their demands. This 
forced the rank and file workers to follow suit while 
their TU leadership and the CP of France lagged be- 
hind; and when they did take over the leadership, they 
did so to convert a political upheaval into an ordi- 
nary economic struggle. It would therefore, be 
worth while to examine briefly the events of the great 
May-June struggle and positions taken and lead 
given by the CGT and the Jeadership of the CP of 
France during the same period from their own 
records. 

It is, of course, a fact that the students began the 
struggle for their demands at the end of April in 
Nanferre. Police attacked the students, hundreds 
were arrested and numerous injured. After the 
University Department at Nanterre was closed, the 
scene shifted to Sorbonne which the students occu- 
pied. Again the police attacked the students, and 
cleared Sorbonne. This was on May 4. The CGT 
and the CP France from the beginning supported 
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the students’ struggle and demands while disagree- 
ing with their tactics. On May 10, new clashes bet- 
ween students and police occurred in which 367 
students were wounded and 468 were arrested. 

It was against this continued and brutal repres- 
sion upon the students of Paris fighting for their just 
and democratic demands that the principal central 
trade union organisations of France. the CGF, 
CFDT and the Force Ouvriere on May 12, pare a 
call for a countrywide general strike ofall the workers 
to protest against the repression on students and io 
support of their demands. The Politburo of the CP 
of France on the same day supported the strike call 
and demanded a special session of the Parliament 
on the question. The strike was called for May 13 
and on the same day joint demonstration of students 
and workers was also called by the working class 
leadership. 

So it was not a question of students’ struggle 
unleashing workers’ struggles but on the other hand, 
the working class led by the CGT and the CP of 
France coming out with a massive gencral strike and 
demonstration call in support of students’ struggle 
and transforming the whole situation. 

Ten million workers and employees of Paris and 
elsewhere responded to the call. Everything came 
to a standstill. The four lakh strong worker-student 
joint demonstration was the greatest in ten vears 
according to the Communist Party of France. The 
first result of this massive action was thu the arre.- 
ted students were released and Sorbonne reopened. 
The Red Flag flew over Sorbonne. The massive 
strike and demonstration paralysed police repres- 
sion. 


The Unprecedented Feature 


How did the 24-hour general strike of May 13 
lead to the indefinite general strike beginning from 
May 19? Was it over the head of the leadership ? 
The unprecedented success of the May 13 strike no 
doubt gave a push to spontaneous action to occupa- 
tion of factories and continuation of strike. But it 
was the initiative to unite the leading political and 
TU organisations in action for workers’ demands 
that really brought it about. On May 13 itself, thie 
Politburo of the CP of France called for demo- 
cratic unity to solve the problems of students as well 
as workers. The next day there was a joint state- 
ment by the CP of France and Left Federation pur 
ting forward workers’ demands’ and on the day 
following the CGT called for a continuation of the 
fight. The result was that on May 16, workers of the 
Renault factories which are a stronghold of the CP 
of France and of the CGT began o 8 upying the fac- 
tories. Aircraft workers did the same and on May 18 
60,000 workers of Renault factories occupied their 
six units. 

On May 18, Politburo of the CP of France called 
for an agreement between the Left Parties and the 
trade unions to chalk out a proper social programm: 
for the movement. On May 19, already sever 
million workers were on strike and occupying fac- 
tories. Thus the CGT and the CP of France cor- 
rectly sensing the mood of the workers after Mey 
13 took the initiative both in call and action to 
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launch an indefinite strike and occupation of fac- 
tories. 

The general features of the indefinite general 
strike of the workers and employees of all industries 
and services, of all students, teachers and artists, 
which developed from May 19 and which went on 
swelling and strengthening until it reached ten mil- 
lion mark, are well known. 

The unprecedented feature of the strike was, while 
all production wheels had come to a dead stop, 
while all transport on street and rails was off, while 
all factories were occupied—their gates guarded by 
strike-posts and machines protected with care—the 
central strike committee organised the smooth run- 
ning of all essential services and supplies of food- 
stuff. So inspite of total stoppage of work and 
transport, life was normal. 


Leadership Of The Strikers 


Another surprising feature of the strike was that 
all newspapers without exception reported the strike 
activities objectively and sympathetically. Mad the 
` monopoly press changed its spots? No. It was 
workers’ order. Papers were allowed to come out 
only on condition of objective reporting. Once 
Figaro, the well-known big bourgeois paper, violated 
the order and the issue could not come out till the 
offending text was removed and Figaro agreed not 
to repeat the mistake ! 

In view of the absolute Trade Union unity, the 
managements of the State enterprises, of the banks, 
of insurance companies and of almost all big com- 
panies and of the overwhelming majority of the 
strike-bound factories were forced totake the deci- 
sion to pay advances to workers. The money was 
distributed by strike committees and it came to 
400-500 Francs per striker. Where the employers 
were unwilling to pay the advance to workers, the 
local bodies and municipalities took the decision to 
place the State funds at the disposal of the strikers. 


Besides, peasants and fishermen sent huge dona- 
_ tions in kind, like potatoes, fish, fruit and vegetable 
to the central strike committee. 

In the Popular Front days of 1936, the general 
strike involved four-and-half million workers and 
employees and the factories and workshops were 
occupied for three-and-half weeks. The present 
struggle surpassed these targets. 

Speaking on the non-confidence motion in the 
Parliament on May 21, Waldeck Rochet, Gene- 
ral-Secretary of the CP of France said: “The move- 
ment that has broken out is directed against the 
government itself." The motion was lost, get- 
ting 233 votes, while 244 were necessary for the mo- 
tion to get passed. Later, the Communist Party 
pointed out that the 233 votes for the motion re- 
presented 12 million electors while the votes against 
the motion represented only 10 million electors. 
On May 22, the Politburo of the CP of France de- 
manded: “The Government should resign and al- 
low a Government of alliance of all Left forces 
be formed’. On May 24, M. Mitterand, the 
leader of the Leftist Federation demanded “the 
resignation-of M. Pompidou and called upon 
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DeGaulle to accept the demand for the welfare of the 
citizens, "' 

A big political. upheaval was on the way. It 
was shaking the DeGaulle regime to its foundations. 
The ruling class was losing its bearings. It was not 
yet using police force against the mighty movement. 
It was yet making up its mind about its strategy. 
What about the leadership of the strikers? 

As soon as the indefinite strike started, the 
Politburo of the CP of France in a statement said: 
“We have to develop a broad movement the aim of 
which was theend of Gaullist regime and its re- 
placement by a really representative Government 
with all the Leftist forces". At the same time, on 
May 25, it called for the formulation of the demands 
of the workers and employees for their attainment 
as the immediate objective. 

On the next day the CGT formulated the de 
mauds of the workers as follows: 

l. Annulment of the ordinance of 1968, impos- 
ing cut on workers’ social security benefits; 

2. General rise in wages and pay emoluments; 

3. Reduction of hours of work without reduction 

of wages; 

4. Guaranteeing of Trade Union Rights of 
workers, extension of powers of the workers’ 
councils, 

The CGT Secretary declared: “Whatever Gov- 
ernment comes it will have to meet these demands 
of the workers." The CPF General Secretary, 
giving the background of these demands stated: 
"The monopolists were earning increased profits in 
1967, for instance, Schneider Group (Metal industry) 
by 53 per cent; Louvre Department Stores by 50 per- 
cent and the list can be multiplied. On the other 
side, we have four million wage-earners who get less 
than 600 Francs per month—a starvation wage. 
The general living standard of the wage earners was 
stagnant for the last ten years and even declining. 
The purchasing power of the population was being 
reduced. While the working week in France was 
the longest in Europe, unemployment was growing 
apace, the present figure being 500,000 which in- 
cludes a hundred thousand youth.” 


Call For Negotiation 

Advanced workers from the metal industry like 
the Renault Works were forming Action Committees 
in their respective factories and were passing reso- 
lutions calling upon all Leftist parties to come to- 
gether on the basis of an agreement on a mini- 
mum common programme to form a Government 
of Democratic Unity. At the same time, the great 
mass of workers were in the strike for fulfilment of 
their economic demands to begin with. That is 
why both the CGT and the CP of France not only 
formulated the economic demands but called upon 
the employers and the Government to negotiate. 
The trade unions of the respective industries were 
ready to negotiate. 

To back both the immediate objective and the 
general aim of the great movement, its leaders 
called another big demonstration in Paris and 
throughout France which took place on May 24. 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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TH Industrial Finance Cor- 

poration (IFC), the Industrial 
Credit and ‘Investment Corpora- 
tion of India (ICICI) and the 
Industrial Development Bank of 
India (DBI) are the three 
Government-owned and/or 
Government-sponsored specia- 
lised institutions in India today 
working in the capital market. 
They are required to play a 
distinct role ` in long-term 
financing of industry and trade 
in various directions. 

The object as conceived when 
the creation of these institutions 
was under active consideration 
was to help the small entrepre- 
neur to set up new units through 
loan advances and other facilities. 
The expansion, modernisation, 
renovation, etc., of existing units 
were also viewed as falling with-- 
in the orbit of the functions of 
these financial institutions; but 
these were, by and large, 
secondary to the primary pur- 
pose of helping small entrepre- 
neurs to set up new industries. 

During the first five years of 
this decade, from 1961-62 to 
1965-66, the IFC, the ICICI and 
the IDBI extended financial 
assistance. of the order of Rs 
22,788 lakhs. | 
agree, this is quite a lot of Indian 
taxpayers' money, and it would 
be important to know how it was 


. ‘disbursed. 


Assistance rendered by the 
three institutions consists of 
(a) grant of long-term loans and 


advances and subscription to. 


debentures; (b) guarantee for 
the repayment of the loans 
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Everyone would. 


Money for Private Gains 
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within 25 years; (c) guarantee for 
the capital goods purchased 
within the country and from 
abroad; (d) underwriting of 
shares and debentures; and (e) 
subscription of equity and 
preference shares, 

For the purposes of our 
enquiry it would be useful to 
examine the funds which have 
gone from the three institutions to 
the business groups and analyse 
the trends in direct loans 
advanced; the total value of 
shares (both ordinary and 
preference) underwritten by them 
in respect of companies belong- 
ing to various business groups; 
and the total value of debentures 
underwritten by them in respect 
of companies belonging to 
different business groups. 


Industrial Finance Corporation 


The Research and Statistics 
Division of the Department of 
Company Affairs of the Govern- 
ment of India has made a study 
on the subject basing itself on 
data supplied by the three 
financial institutions. The period 
of the study is from 1961-62 to 
1965-66, The study takes the 
Report of the Monopolies 


Inquiry Commission as the basis 


for the grouping of the companies. 
Companies which do not belong 
to any of the 75 business groups 
as shown in the Monopolies 
Commission Report have been 
treated as ‘“others’’ for the 
study. 

During the five years 1961-62 
and 1965-66, the Industrial 
Finance Corporation (FC) 


advanced loans totalling Rs 
10405.8 lakhs. The total value 
of shares (both ordinary and 
preference) underwritten by the 
IFC during the five year period 
stood at Rs 1412.4 lakhs. 
Table I gives the break-up of 
financial assistance sanctioned 
by the IFC during the period 
under study. 


The Beneficiaries 


It would be seen from Table I 
that during the five years under 
review, out of a total loan of 
Rs 10405.8 lakhs advanced by 
the LFC, Rs 2209.3 lakhs was 
sanctioned to only 25 business 
groups constituting about 21.2 
percent of the total financial 
assistance in the form of direct 
loans to all companies in the 
corporate sector. 

Mafatlals got the maximum 
amount, Rs 250 lakhs, that is, 2.4 
per cent of the loans given by IFC 
during the five years. This was 
followed by ACC and Birla 
groups, 1.9 per cent and 1.6 per- 
cent, respectively. 

The same story of the IFC 
pampering the monopolists is 
repeated in the total value of 
shares (ordinary and preferential) 
underwritten by the IFC during 
the five years. Underwritten 
shares of the value of Rs 239 
lakhs covered nine business 
groups constituting 16.9 per cent 
of the value of shares under- 
written by the IFC, amounting to 
a total of Rs 1412.4lakhs. The 
Birlas again have the top favour 
of the IFC in share underwriting. 
Shares of the Birlas underwritten 
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by the IFC amount to Rs 84.0 
lakhs or 5'9 per cent of the 
value of total shares under- 
written. 

Mafatlal is a hot favourite, 
Value of Mafatlal shares under- 
written by IFC amount to Rs 
40 lakhs or 2.8 per cent of the 
total. It is not for nothing 
that Mafatlal, not considered 
big enough to be listed in the 
top ten of the 75 prepared by 
the Monopolies Enquiry Com- 
mission, should in 1967 jump to 
number four among top ten busi- 
ness houses of India, as we shall 
see later. 

The total value of debentures 
underwritten by the IFC amounts 
to Rs 425.0 lakhs. The 
. and the Birlas again are the top 
favourities of the IFC in the mat- 
ter of underwriting of debenture 
issues, Out of only four houses 
whose debenture issues were un- 
derwritten by the IFC, the ACC 
accounted for Rs 110.0 lakhs or 
16.4 per cent and the Birlas for 
Rs 65 lakhs or 9.7 per cent of 
the total, both together cornering 
Rs 175 lakhs out of the value of 
debenture issues underwritten by 
the IFC for business, houses (as 
distinct from those under the 
head “‘others’’) amounting to Rs 
245 lakhs (or 36.6 per cent of 
the total value of debentures un- 
derwritten). 

The IFC issued guarantees 
totalling Rs 1111.2 lakhs. Among 
the 75, six were its beneficiaries 
and the value of the guarantees 
stood at Rs 350.1 lakhs or 31.5 
per cent of the total. While the 
Birlas do not seem to have cared 
about it, Bangur and Bajaj 
come up in the picture only to be 
eclipsed by Modi who alone 
received 10 per cent (Rs 111.2 
lakhs) of , the total guarantees 
issues by the IFC. 

The study of the Department 
of Company Affairs (Research 
and Statistics) has given the 
eak-up of the IFC loans and 
other advances for the years 
1961-62, 1962-63, 1963-64, 1964- 
65 and 1965-66. The ‘patriotic’ 
Bajaj comesin for favour three 
times in 1962-63, 1963-64 and 
1965-66. Bangur also receives 
favour three times, 1962-63, 
1964-65 and 1965-66. The Tatas 
come only once 1964-65; so also 
Mafatlal (1965-66). The Birlas 
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TABLE I 


Financial Assistance Sanctioned by the Industrial Finance 
Corporation of India 


(1961-62—1965-66) 





(Rs. in lakhs) 








Undefwriting Percen- 
Business Direct ————————- Guarantee tage of 
group loan Shares Deben- Col. 6 of 
tures Total of the grand 
2,3&4 total 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1. A. F. a 
Harvey 15.0 — — — 15.0 0.1 
(0:1) 
2. A.C.C. 200.0 — 100 — 310.0 2.9 
(1.9) (16.4) 
3. Anim 100.0 — — — 100.00 0.8 
(1.0) 
4. B.LC 17.1 — — — 17.1 0.1 
(0.1) 
5. Bajaj 1553.3 | — — 44.6 155.3 1.2 
(1.5) (4.0) 
6. Bangur — 10.0 60.0 80.0 70.0 0.6 
(0.7) (9.0) (7.2) 
7. Birla 162.5 840 65.0. — 311.5 2.5 
(1.6) (5.9) (9.7) 
8. J, K. 
(Sing- 
hania) 70.0) — — 1.0 70.0 0.6: 
(0.6) (0.1) 
9, Kamani 473 — — — 17.3 0.4 
(0.4) 
I0. Kanoria 
(Bhagi- 
rath) — _ 50 — — 5.0 . DE 
(0.4) 
11. Kanoria l 
R. K. 85.9 5.0 — — 90.9 0.7 
(0.8) (0.4) : 
12. Killick — 10.0 — 10.0 0.1 
(1.5) 
13. Kirloskar 599 | — — — 59.9 0.5 
(0.6) 
14. Mafatlal 250.0 400 — — 290.9 219 
(2.4) (2.8) 
15. Mahindra 250 — — -= 25.0 0.2 
& Mahindra (0.2) 
16. Modi 148.0 —  — 111.2 148.0 1.2 
(1.4) (10.0) 
17. Naidu 
(Venkata- 
swamy) — 200 — — 20.0 0.2 
(1.4) 
18. Naidu l 
_(Ranga- 
swamy) 100.0 — — — 100.0 0.8 
(1.0) 
MAINSTREAM 


LM — 


TABLE I (Contd.) 











1 2 3 4. 5 6 7 
19. Parry 62.3 . 300 — — 92.3 0.7 
(0.6) (2.1) 
20. Seshasayee 810 — — ae 81.0 0.7 
(0.8) eee 
21. Suri Ram 60.0 5.0 — — 65.0 0.5 
(0.6) (0.4) 
22. Shriyans 
Jain. 650 — — -— 65.0 0.5 
(0.6) 
23. S. Nagarmull 150.0 — — — 150.0 1.2 
(1.5) 
24. Tata 125.0 400 — — 165.0 13 
(1.4) (2.8) 
25. Thapar — 450.0 
04 —- — — 50.0 0.4 
26. Thiagaraja 250 — — 17.6 25.0 0,2 
(0.2) (1.6) 
27. V. Rama- 
krishan 80.0 — — 95.7 80.0 0.7 
f (0.8) (8.6) 
28, Walchand 750 — — — 15.0 0.6 
(0.7) 
Total; 2209.3 239.0 245.0 350.1 2693.3 21.6 
(21.2) (16.9) (36.6) (31.5) 
Others: 8196.5 1173.4 425.0 761.1 9749.9 78.4 
(78.8) (83.1) (63.4) (68.5) 





Grand Total: 10405.8 1412.4 67.0 


1111.2 12488.2 . 100.0 


(100.0) (100.0) (100.0) (100.0) 


Note: 1, Figures in brackets indicate the percentage to the 
grand total in each column. 

2. “Others” means loans and other financial | assistance 

sanctioned to companies not belonging to any of the 

75 business groups mentioned in the Monopolies Enquiry 


Commission Report. 


3. Shares denote both preference and ordinary. 


enter only in 1963-64, never to 
be disfavoured again all through 
1964-65 and 1965-66. 


ICICI 


Now letus have a look at 
the financial assistance rendered 
-by ICICI during the five-year 
period 1961-62 to 1965-66. Table 
II gives the break-up for the 
period under study. 


The Beneficiaries: 


It will be seen that the ICICI 
advanced direct loans -totalling 
Rs 2161.7 lakhs. Of this, Rs 
787.9 lakhs, or 36.4 per cent of 
the total went to only 18 of the 
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Big Business houses among the 
75, while the innumerable smaller 
men under the heading “others” 
had to share among themselves 
the remaining Rs 1373.8 lakhs or 
63.6 per cent of the total. 
Among these 18 big business 
beneficiaries of the ICICI, 
Mafatlal received Rs 140.0 
lakhs or 6.5 per cent of the 
total loan advanced, the ACC Rs 
; 100 lakhs or 4.6 per cent, and the 
Birlas Rs 101.4 lakhs or 4.7 per 
cent, The ACC and the Birlas 
thus together got Rs 201.4 lakhs 
of the direct loans of the ICICI, 
that is, 9.3 per cent. 
Out of the total value of 


shares underwritten by ICICI 
amounting to Rs 764 lakhs, Rs 
180 lakhs or 23.5 per cent of the 
total was in respect of shares in 
seven business groups, namely, 
Bangur, R.K. Kanoria, Kirloskar 
Mafatlal, G.V. Naidu, Wadia and 
the Tatas. Even out of these 
seven, while Naidu had to be 
satisfied with only Rs 5 lakhs 
shares worth of underwriting, 
the Tatas had Rs 45 lakhs, or 
5.9 per cent, underwritten 
and Mafatlal Rs 40 lakhs or 5.2 
per cent, 

In underwriting of debenture 
issues, the ICICI beats its own 
record of favouring Big Business. 
The total value of debenture 
issues underwritten by the ICICI 
during the five-year period stands 
at Rs 755 lakhs. Out of this the 
amount under “others” stands at 
Rs 350.0 lakhs or 46.4 per cent of 
the total. As much as Rs 405 
crores or 53.6 per cent of the 
total was underwritten in the 
form of debenture issues in res- 
pect of eight business groups 
only. The beneficiaries were A.F. 
Harvey, , ACC, Andrew  Yule, 
Bangur, Binny, Killick, the Tatas 
and Thapar. The debenture issue 
underwritten in respect of the 
Tatas accounted for Rs 120 
lakhs or 15.9 per cent of the 
total; in respect of ACC the 
figure was Rs 90 lakhs or 12 per 
cent of the total. 

No wonder the ICICI has won 
plaudits from Big Business in 
India for its solicitude for deve- 
lopment of industries in the 
private sector. It has not only 
provided loans but also risk capi- 
tal through direct participation 
in share capital and underwriting 
of capital issues. 


Industrial Development Bank of 
India 

The IDBI was established on 
July 1, 1964, and soit could not 
sufficiently reveal its solicitude 
for Indian monopolists. But even 
in the short span of two years it 
successfully established its repu- 
tation as a friend of the Big Busi- 
ness, particularly of the lucky and 
meteoric Mafatlal. 

At its inception, the conduct 
of financial operations by the 
IDBI was directed to consist of 
(a) granting of direct loans; (b) 
subscribing to purchasing or 
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underwriting of shares and deben- 
tures; and (c) guaranteeing defer- 
red payment due from industrial 
concerns to third parties and 
loans raised by them in the capi- 
tal market or from financial insti- 
tutions. Table III gives the 
break-up of financial assistance 
sanctioned by the IDBI in the 
two years 1964-65 and 1965-66. 
The Beneficiaries 

It would be seen that out of 
the direct loans advanced by the 
IDBI totalling Rs 5180.4 lakhs, 
as much as Rs 1844.6 lakhs 
or 35.6 per cent of the total went 
to only six business houses, 
namely, ACC, Birla, Kamani, 
Mafatlal, Parry and  Ruia. 
‘Others’, the innumerable, got 
Rs 3335.8 lakhs or 64.4 per cent 
of the total. ACC got Rs 500 
lakhs (9.7 per cent), Birlas Rs 
68.3 lakhs (1.3 per cent) and 
Parry Rs 161.3 lakhs (3.1 per 
cent). The vigorous Mafatlals 
cornered Rs 1040 lakhs ‘of 
direct IDBI loans, that is, 20 per 
cent of the total loans advanced. 

Indeed, Mafatlal’s windfall 
thanks 
would almost make one believe 
that the IDBI was created with 
the specific purpose of helping 
Mafatlal. Thus, in the matter of 
share underwriting, out of the 
total value of shares underwritten 
by the IDBI during the two year 
period totalling Rs 1308.5 lakhs 
the value of Mafatlal shares 
underwritten stood at Rs 307.6 
lakhs, or 23.5 per cent of the 
total. But one must be fair to 
Mafatlal. He bagged the entire 
Jaderwriting only in one year, 
1965-66, and not in two years. 
Parry’s shares underwritten 
amounted to Rs 76.0 (5.8 per 
cent) and the Birla’s to Rs 78 
lakhs (6.0 per cent). . 

In debenture underwriting, 
the IDBI has no spectacular 
record to show. It underwrote 
debenture issues worth Rs 60 lakhs 
(46.1per cent of the total debenture 
issues underwritten by the IDBI 
amounting to Rs 130 lakhs only) 
of Bangur and of Rs 40 lakhs 
(30.8 per cent) of the Birlas. 

Glory to Mafatlal again in the 
matter of guarantees issued by the 
IDBI for deferred payment. 
Total guarantees issues by the 
IDBI amounting to Rs 2033.7 
lakhs. Of this, “others” shared 
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to the generous IDBI . 








TABLE II 


(Rs. in lakhs) 








l Underwriting Percentage of 
Business Direct ——--———-— Guarantee Total | Col. 6 to the 
group loan Shares «Deben- of grand total 
tures 2,3&4 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
l. A.F. 
Harvey — — 50.0 — 50.0 1.4 
| (6.6) 
2. A.C.C. 100.0 — 90.0 — 190.0 52 
(4.6) (12.0) 
3, Andrew 
Yule 20.00 — (50.0) 
(0.9) (6.6) m 70.9 1.9 
4, Bajaj 10.0 
(0.0 — — — 10.0 0.2 
5. Bangur  — 10.0 10.0 — 20.0 0.5 
(1.3) (1.3) 
6. Binny — — 10.0 — 10.0 0.2 
(1.3) 7 
7. Birla 101.4 
47)  — — — 101.4 2.8 
8. ad 258 
ayda : — — — 
yday (1) 23.0 0.6 
9, dc & 
enderson 3.55 — — — 
0:2) 3.5 0.1 
10. Kanoria 
R. K. — 20.0 — — 20.0 0.5 
(2.6) 
11. itn pu. 
albhai 0.0 — — — 
27) 60.0 1.6 
12. Killick 60 — 250 — 31.0 0.9 
. (0.3) (3.3) ij 
13. Kirloskar 29.0 350 — — 64.0 1.8 
(1.3) — (4.6) ` 
14. Kothari 25.0 = au 
G2 - 25.0 0.7 
15. Mafatlal 140.0 40.0 — — 
(65) ($2) 180.0 4.9 
l6 Mahindra 50,0 
ahindra 50. — — — 
03) 50.0 1.4 
17. Naidu 
(G. Venkata-15.0 50 — = 20.0 0:5 
swamy - (0.7 (0.6) 
, 18. Nowrosjee 
Wadia — 25.0 — — 25.0 0.7 
(3.3) 
19. Parr 22.5 — — — 
y TE 22.5 0.6 
20. Sarabhai 40.0 — — — 1 
(18) 40.0 l.i 
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TABLE II (Contd.) 





1 2 3 4 
21. Shapoorji 
Pallonji — 20.0 — — 
(0.9) 
22. Shri Ram 72.5 — — 4. 
m (3.3) : 
23. Tata 50.0 450 | — 
(2.4) (5.9) 
24, Thapar — ee — 
Total: 787.9 180.0 405.0 
(36.4) (23.5) (53.6) 
Others: 1373.8 584.0 350.0 
(63.6) (76.5) — (46.4) 
Grand > 
Total: 2161.7 764.0 755.0 


5 6 

— 20.0 

— 725 
120.0 215.0 
(15.9) 
50.0 — 50.0 
(6.6) 

— 13729 
151.6 2307.8 
151.6 3680.7 


62.7 


100.0 


Note: 7. Figures in brackets indicate the percentage to the grand 
total in each column. 

2. “Others” means loan and other financial assistance sanc- 
tioned to companies not belonging to any business group 

as shown in the MIC report. | 

3. Shares denote both ordinary and preference. 














TABLE MI 
(Rs in lakhs) 
Business Direct Underwriting Percentage 
group loan | ——-—————— Guaran- Total of Col. 6 
Shares Deben- tee of 2,3 to the 
tures and 4 = grand 
total 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
ls A.C. 500.0 — — —- 5000 7.6 
(9.7) 
2. Bangur — 25.0 60.0 
(1.9) (46. — 85.0 1.3 
3. Birla 68.3 78.0 40.0 | 
(1.3) (6.0) (30.8 — 186.3 2.3 
z 4. Kamani 30.0 — — — 30.0 0.5 
(0.6) 307.6 — 
| 5. Mafatlal 1040.0 (23.5) 732. 1347.6 20.4 
(36.0) 
6. Mahindra & 
Mahindra (20.0) 100 — — 10.0 0.1 
i (0.8) 
7. Parry 161.3 76.0 — 401.4 273.3 3.6 
(1.3 (58 — (1.7) 
8. Ruia 45.0 — — — 0.7 
(0.9) 
9, Tata -— 120 — — 12.0 0.1 
(0.9) 
Total : 1844.6 | 508.6 100.0 1135.5 2453.2 37.1 
(35.6) (389 (76.9) (55.7) 
d Others — .3335.8 799.9 33.0 9002 4165.7 629 
(64.4) (61.1) (23.1) (44.3) 
Grand Total: 5180.4 1308.5 130.0 2033.7 6618.9 100.0 
(100) (100) (100) (100) 
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less than half, a bare Rs 900.2 
lakhs or 44.3 per cent of the 
total. The remaining Rs 1133.5 
lakhs (or 55.7 per cent) was 
shared only by two lucky ones— 
Mafatlal again in whose case 
guarantees issued stood at Rs 
732.1 lakhs, or 36.6 per cent of 
the total; and Parry with Rs 
401.4 lakhs guaranteed, making 
19.7 per cent of the total 
guarantee issues, 


State Power Stimulates Concen- 
tration 


With the growing concentra- 
tion of production and capital, 
there is nowa very clear trend 
in India towards a few big 
houses, monopolies, covering 
entire industries at the cost of the 
small entrepreneurs now come 
into being in India thanks to the 
Industrial Estates and otherwise. 

Equally clearly emerging is the 
reality that an ever more impor- 
tant factor stimulating concen- 
tration is the support of the State 
power in India revealed in orga- 
nisational assistance, preferential 
treatment, loans and guarantees. 
State and private capitals tend to 
intertwine, with the private sector 
giving the State as little as it can. 

We shall try to make our- 
selves clearer. The illustration on 
the next page gives the assets in 
crores of rupees of top ten busi- 
ness houses in India as calculated 
by the Economic Times Research 
Bureau for the year 1966-1967. 

It would beseen that from a 
modest fourteenth ^ position 
among the Big Business houses at 
the time of the count by the 
Monopolies Inquiry Commission, 
Mafatlal has dramatically leapt to 
the fourth position. From about 
Rs 40 crores in 1963-64, the 
assets of Mafatlal crossed the 
Rs 100 crore mark. The Mafat- 
lal assets grew 2.7 fold during the 
three-year period after 1963-64. 
With the National Organic and 
Polyolefins fast coming up, 
Mafatlal will in all probability 
continue to maintain the high 
growth rate. 

Though notin the top ten, 
the two other growing houses are 
Bajaj and Kirloskar, both bene- 
ficiaries of  GOI's industrial 
financing institutions. 

The above study reveals that 
among the top ten business 
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groups as per the listing of 
Monopolies Inquiry Commission, 
the Birlas and ACC received 2.5 


per cent each of the total finan- 


cial assistance sanctioned by IFC 
during 1961-62 to 1965-66. 

The Tatas’ listed as Number 
One in the Monopolies Commis- 
sion Report, received only 1.3 
per cent of the assistance sanc- 
tioned by IFC; it received the 
maximum financial assistance, 
about 5.8 per cent, of the total 
financial assistance sanctioned by 
the ICICI. ACC and the Birlas 
received 5.2 per cent and 2.8 per 
cent, respectively, of the total 


financial assistance sanctioried by 


the ICICI during 1961-62 and 
1965-66. 

. Among the top ten, Bangur 
too has received considerable 
assistance from the IFC, ICICI 
and also the IDBI. Thapar, 
Walchand and Sri Ram also 
come in the picture, but not par- 
ticularly notably. 

` Of the three financial institu- 
tions under study, the IDBI, 
even during two years of its 
existence, has revealed itself as 
the most brazen among them, 
supremely unaware of the 
Directives of the Indian Consti- 
tution as regards concentration 
of economic power. It had no 
compunction in aiding ACC, the 
Birlas and Parry to the tune of 


- 
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Rs 729.6 lakhs in direct loans 
alone, leaving aside the genero- 
sity shown in matters of share 
and debenture underwriting and 
in guarantee issues for these very 
groups.. 

Most curious is the case „of 
Mafatlal. Thereby may- hang a 
tale, how becoming or otherwise 
one cannot say; and for all we 
know, more ofit may be heard 
in days to come, and some one 
may be called upon to explain. 
In 1965-66 alone, the  pre-Elec- 
tion year, it .benefited from the 
IDBI in loans, share underwriting 
and guaranteeissues to the tune 
of Rs 1347.6 lakhs, being 20.4 
-per cent of the total financial 
-assistance rendered by the IDBI 
during 1964-65 and 1965-66. 
Mafatlal also received 2.3 per 
cent and 4.9 per cent of the total 


financial assistance sanctioned by - 


the IFC and ICICI, respectively. 

Mafatlal's ‘National Organic 
Chemical Industries Ltd.’ has 
been the magic bird which seems 
to have attracted all the money. 
This company received a direct 
loan of Rs 200 lakhs from IFC, 
Rs 110 lakhs from ICICI, and 
Rs 750 lakhs from the IDBI for 
expansion of some of the pro- 
jects undertaken by it. The IFC 
and the IDBI also underwrote 
Rs 40 lakhs and Rs 270 lakhs, 
respectively, in the form of shares 


issued, by the ‘National - Organic | 
Chemical Industries Ltd.’ 


Our country started on a 
supposedly charted course for the 
attainment of better life for our 
long-suffering millions. On the 
way, somewhere - ‘pragmatism’ 
became the credo, and, following 
from it, the call to increase pro- 
duction, because the argument 
went, thereis no’use ‘dividing . 
poverty’. The financial institu- 
tions were created with a view to 
help increase our production. 


What has been the result ? 
Per capita ,gross National pro- 
duct of India during 1967 
was lower than the figures for 
Algeria, Ghana, Iran, the United : 
Arab Republic -and Nigeria 
according to statistics compiled ` 
by the Overseas Institute of 
Canada. The figure (in US - 


dollars) are: Algeria and Ghana 


230, Iran 210, Nigeria 100, India 
90, and Indonesia 70. 


The contribution made by the 
IFC, ICICI and IDBI to India’s 
gross national product would be 
clear from the above. Far from 
the objectives for which they were’ 
visualised and designed, they 
have proved to be instruments of 
the State to stimulate concentra- 
tion of production and ‘capital, 
Mafatlalis their most consider. 
able product. 


TOP TEN BUSINESS HOUSES 
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MAINSTREAM 


African Personality 
SAYED AMIN MAGZOUB ABDOUN 


Bet Renan, the great French philosopher is 

quoted to have written “It is not race, religion, 
language, state, civilization or economic interests 
that make a nation". “The national idea” accord- 
Ing to him “is founded on a heroic past, great men, 
true glory. Common experience leads to the forma- 
tion of a community of will. More than anything 
else it is common grief that binds a nation together. 
A nation, therefore, is a great solidarity founded on 


the consciousness of sacrifices made in the past and’ 


ón willingness to make further ones in future. The 
existence of a nation resembles a plebiscite repeated 
every day". - Whether this definition of nationhood 
applies to Africa and her several hundred million 
Africans the answer is not very negative. 

. The continent of Africa is inhabited by various 
national entities, or rather by different nationalities. 
The Ghanaians, for instance, are different from the 
Ethiopians in their way of life, their language, their 
dress and their physical appearance. Historically, too, 
they might have shared very little, Today, there are 
forty independent African States, and there are within 
the continent today different races, different religions, 
different languages and different civilizations. 

Africa-resembles in this sense, a great pot inside 


. which all these contrasts and differences are simmer- 


ing and gradually melting into a new mixture. And 
the “African Personality" being still in the making, 
is therefore, difficult to define but easier to locate 
somewhere inside this great melting pot. . However, 
it is true that inside the melting pot there are com- 
mon African griefs and there are common African 
glories. 

The first five years of this decade, that is 1960-65 
are.surely the glorious years for Mother Africa. It is 
the period during which the majority of the States 
of Africa acquired their independence, and emerged 
as full fledged sovereign states. 

These glorious years also witnessed the rising of 
an African mass awakening, and a recognition of a 
place for the African peoples among the interna- 
tional human society. 

The fight for freedom started long ago in many 
parts of Africa. It goes back to the days ofthe 





This contribution constituted the text of the 
address delivered by the author, who is Ambassador 
of Sudan in India, in New "Delhion July I6, 
1968 under the joint auspices of Indian Council for 
Africa and India International Centre. 
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Boer war in Southern Africa before the beginning of 
the century, and the Mahdis Revolution for indepen- 
dence of the Sudan in the 1880’s—as well as the 
Ethiopian Liberation movement against the fascist 
aggression of 1936. 

The fight for freedom in countries of North 
Africa is as ancient as the recorded history itself. The 
Egyptians who were Africans more than anything 
else, intermittently fought for their sovereignty since 
many centuries before the birth of Christ. 

Yet the mass African awakening in its modern 
conception was accelerated, I should say, by the 
turn of this decade which witnessed the emergence of 
the "African Personality" in its collective form at 
home and abroad. 

Inter- African state relations have grown consider- 
ably and have acquired an intensive urge for mutual 
equality, friendship and brotherhood, as well as 
collective and truly African representation iu the 
society of nations abroad. 

The emergence of the Organization of African 
Unity during the same period constituted a turning 
point inthe political history of the Continent. It 
intensified the breeding up of the African “family” 
and the development of the feeling among the various 
African masses that they belong to the same stock, 
and that they are more than just geographical 
neighbours. 

On the twenty-fifth day of May 1963, and in a 
highly ceremonial atmosphere, thirty-two African 
heads of States and Governments gathered in Addis 
Ababa to sign together the Charter of the Organisa- 
tion of African Unity. They solemnly declared their 
adherence to the following principles: 

1. The sovereign equality of all member states. 

2. Non-interference in the internal affairs of 

States. 

3. Respect for the sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of each state and forits inalienable 
right to independent existence. 

4. Peaceful settlement of disputes, by negotiation, 
mediation, conciliation or arbitration. (And 
for this purpose they signed a separate proto- 
col for the establishment of an African Com- 
mission of Mediation, Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration). , 

5. Unreserved condemnation, in all its forms, of 
political assassination as well as of subversive 
activities on the part of neighbouring states 
or any other state. 
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6. Absolute dedication to the total emancipation 
of the African territories which are still 
dependent. 

7. Affirmation of a policy of non-alignment with 
regard to all blocs. 


While we are dealing with the “African Persona- 


lity’’, I think it is relevant to go through the contents 
of the Preamble of the Charter of the Organisation 
of African Unity. It was written in one of the 
solemn and persistent moods of the African Persona- 
lity. It spoke of freedom, equality, justice, dignity, 
sovereignty, independence and the aspiration of the 
ron peoples for brotherhood and solidarity. It 
reads: 

“We the Heads of African States and Govern- 
ments assembled in the city of Addis Ababa, Ethio- 


pia: 

CONVINCED that it is the inalienable right of 
all people to control their own destiny; 

CONSCIOUS of the fact that freedom, equality, 
justice and dignity are essential objectives for the 
achievement of the legitimate aspirations of the 
African peoples; 

CONSCIOUS of our responsibility to harness the 
natural and human resources of our continent for the 
total advancement of our peoples in spheres of 
human endeavour; 

INSPIRED bya common determination to pro- 
mote understanding among our peoples and coopera- 
tion among our States in response to the aspirations 
of our peoples for brotherhood and solidarity, in a 
larger unity transcending ethnic and national 
differences; 

CONVINCED that in order to translate this 
determination into a dynamic force in the cause of 
human progress, conditions for peace and security 
must be established and maintained; 

DETERMINED to safeguard and consolidate the 
hard-won independence as well as the sovereignty 
and territorial integrity of our states and to fight 
against neo-colonialism in all its forms; 

. DEDICATED to the general progress of Africa; 

PERSUADED that the charter of the United 
Nations and the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, to the principles of which we reaffirm our 
adherence, provide a solid foundation for peaceful 
and positive cooperation among States; 

DESIROUS that all African States should hence- 
forth unite so that the welfare and well-being of 
their peoples can be assured. . 

RESOLVED to reinforce the links between our 
states by establishing and strengthening common 
institutions; 

HAVE agreed to the present Charter... ...." 

The principles of African brotherhood and good 
neighbourly relations have thus become a popular 
slogan of the day and in fact many African prob- 
lems between the African states today are handled 
one way or another within this concept of good- 
neighbourly relations. This is more so in the case 
of problems previously created by foreign influences 
and outside interference. The problem ofthe mer- 
cenaries in the Congo, for instance, and the dark 
shadows it created in the relations between the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo and some of its 
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‘ . g s "— a 
. neighbours, were overcome because of the African 


desire to preserve the good-neighbourly relations in 
the Continent, and because the problem itself was 
a foreign-made issue. 

This, however, does not prejudice the fact that 
very little work was ever referred to the Commission 
of Mediation, Conciliation and Arbitration, which 
was established a year later than the OAU. Many 
disputes between African States were not referred 
to the Commission and were handled away from its 
premises. This was not because of any resent- 
ment to the necessary existence of the Arbitration 
Commission, but perhaps because the Commission 
itself needs a rigorous shake-up of its set-up so 
that it might always take its own initiative to get into 
the scene whenever disputes arise between member 
States, 

Boundary problems that erupt from time to time 
between African States are greatly minimised through 
the application of the valid concept of the necessity 
to maintain the best of inter-state relations at this 
era of transformation of the “African Personality”. 

There are huge boundary problems in Africa. 
Many of the boundaries of the independent states 
are not yet officially demarcated or . mutually recog- 
nized. This is especially true in states of Eastern 
and Central Africa—previous British colonies and 
protectorates. For some reason or another, the 
British failed to establish well-recognised boundary 
lines.in their previous colonies until they left. 

In some cases where two British colonies were 
adjacent, the British Administrators sometimes 
cut off a whole triangle or a square of border land 
and handed it over to their counterparts in the 
adjacent (British) colony. This was often made for 
administrative convemences and the boundaries in- 
volved became administrative boundaries. Some 
East-African independent States have today huge 
portions of their boundaries which are administra- 
tively demarcated but disputed either legally or 
politically. 

Foreign. powers who once ruled the African 
continent have committed a big mistake and a 
grave offence by not.securing a lasting settlement 
of all the boundary obscurities in the colonies they 
dominated and before the accomplishment of politi- 


.cal independence. It is true, that many obstacles 


were there during the British colonial era. But 
chances fora final settlement of many boundaries 
were far better then than now. 

The boundary problems, some of them poten- 
tially explosive, are but one of many other prob- 
lems which were either left behind unsolved -by the 
foreign colonizers or actually created by them. I do 
not intend to dwell on them here, but some of 
them do have their impact on the “AFRICAN PER- 
SONALITY”. 


The grouping of the African intellectual society . 


into two main divisions of English-speaking and 
French-speaking does exist, and is a historical fact. 
Difference of the two cultures has its shadows on 
the “African Personality", However, this language 
barrier, which is virtually between East and West 
Africa is gradually diminishing in the  post-inde, 
pendence period. Meetings of the OAU the Uni, 
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ted Nations Economic Commission for Africa and 
the so many regional and inter-state get-togethers 
have softened this language problem—mainly 
through breaking other barriers and bringing the 
African states closer together. The ideal solution, 
of course, would be intensive person-to-person con- 
tacts between the African peoples themselves. It is 
sad to state that efforts are lagging behigd in this 
respect. ° 

African states have not yet drawn serious and 
long-term plans to intensify person-to-person con- 
tact between their respective peoples. The two 
African intellectual groups (thatis, the English- 
speaking and the French-speaking ones) are too 
much aftached to their parents abroad and face 
many other obstacles that keep them still apart. 
However, the cultural, intellectual and educatio- 


' nal attachments of the French-speaking Africans 
. with France are stronger than those in the case of 
. Britam and the English-speaking Africans. This 


seems strange. Perhaps the British education in 
their colonies was not adequate in this sense. Also 
the British did not intermingle enough with the 
local. people and in the local life. In most of their 
previous colonies their physical presence was vir- 


tually administrative and as central rulers. Very 
few of them were settlers. 
The French, surely, did more than that. They 


have succeeded in transforming the life of the elite 
among.their subjects into a new way of life closer 
to the French one. l 

Yet this foreign and intensive educational and 
cultural impact is being overshadowed by a new 
African outlook that has emerged after indepen- 
ence. Nowadays there is a growing desire for 
general African integration. In fact the OAU,—an 
organisation of independent African States—has 
for few years sounded the African ambition towards 
a; ‘United States of Africa. This ambition, which 
was brought out by former President Nkrumah, still 
appears as a remote possibility and perhaps an un- 
attainable dream in the present African circum- 
stances, 

Yet African unity has ever since been accepted 
by all African States as a common goal, a cherished 
hope, and an African aspiration. The road to 
unity, however, is very long and thorny. We the 
Africans have first to achieve complete liberation 
all over the African continent. We have also to 
defeat the separating forces of tribalism which are 
not only contrary to Áfrican unity, but also cons- 
titute a major threat to the national and territorial 
integrity ofcertain African States. 

We have also to develop a general acceptance of 
the fact that Africa was the meeting place of many 
religions, creeds, races, languages and cultures 
which have to co-exist permanently and peacefully, 
for the sake of African togetherness. 

Africa was never the birth-place of the two big 
religions, now practised by the majority of the 
people there. Islam and Christianity, both come 
to the Continent in one way or another from 
abroad, and the African land should never be 
utilised as an arena where the two religions should 
fight and hit at each other. 
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fellow citizens for survival. 


Missionary societies working inside Africa today 
have to accommodate this desire for African to- 
getherness, or else, they have to be vacated. They 
have to adapt their teachings accordingly and to 
preach, first and before all, for unity and peaceful 
co-existence. 

Many Christian missionaries, when Africa was 
“The Dark Continent’’ and through the co!labora- 
tion of the colonial regimes, had sown the seeds of 
religious intolerance and had brain-washed the minds 
of some underdeveloped African converts into a 
very. dangerous belief that they have to fight other 
This for example was 
very true in the Southern Sudan where White 
missionaries scared some southern citizens, against 
what they called “The Muslim Arab Slave Traders 
of the North". It was obscure and redundant gos- 
sip and the concerned foreign missionaries them- 
selves knew that slavery and slave trade has long 
ago been wiped out of the Continent and would 
never return, but they utilised these allegations 
and many others to increase the psychological suscep- 
tibility of the local pagans to seek Christianity as 
a shelter. 

There are still many pagans in Africa. And l 
feel there is still a need for religious and educa- 
tional enlightment. Religion as Jawaharlal Nehru 


‘in his Discovery of India rightly stated “supplied 


some deeply felt inner need of human nature” and 
that “the vast majority of people all over the world 
could not do without some form of religious 
belief. It has given a set of values to human 
life", aud “has produced many fine types of men 
and women”......“as well as bigoted, narrow-min- 
ded, cruel, tyrants.” In the case of the African 
pagans and converts this “inner need” which 
Pandit Nehru spoke for, should as much as possi- 
ble be met by the Africans themselves, and 
through their own tools. 

Foreign missionaries should quickly be Africa- 
nised, and the Church everywhere hastoaccept this 
in entirely good faith and cooperate to achieve it as 
a cherished African aspiration which is not at all 
inconsistant with religious enlightment. 

Africa isa young and youthful continent. The 
average educated African is full of youthful feclings— 
to the extent sometimes of being critical, blunt and 
pragmatic in persuing his national ambitions. In 
this urging desire to advance and to catch up with 
others, he is always seeking a change. This, to me, 
is among the reasons why many changes in Govern- 
ment, and in regimes are taking place within the 
African States, of late. 

The youthful Africa is difficult to rule. Through 
coup d'etats or through constitutional means, 
through the expulsion of military and fascist regimes 
or through civil strike or disobedience, the African 
is always for change. l 

Let u$ pray that the day shall never come when 
race or colour of the skin shall be a determining 
factor in International relations. There are, however, 
horrible predictions that the next world war, if ever, 
shall be the war among races of differing colours. 

Iam nota pessimist, and I do not share this 
belief. But the African heritage is full of the ugliest 
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human experiences, The experience of apartheid 
and the exploitation through the hypocratical reason 
of the skin being black or coloured. 

The great martyr of African freedom and equality 
of races, Chief Albert Lutuli, once ironically thought 
that when apartheid has vanished from the world, 
its knowledge will enable the Africans of South 
Africa “to make their particular contribution to 
human progress”. 

Apartheid falsely believes that the African is to 
live only because his stock constitutes a labour 
resource. Therefore, he is to live only on this labour 
status and is to be brought up educationally, 
socially, psychologically and legally to accept this 
only status. 

Today, the African, more than any other race, 
is paying high and hard for the fact that he is black 
and coloured. ‘This is also true, yet toa less extent, 
in the case of Africans or peoples of African origin 
living in certain countries abroad. Sadly enough, 
this hostile feeling among races is picking up 
momentum specially in England, Australia and the 
United States. i 


Sometime ago, I lived in America for four years. 


I did not encounter any major racial complications, 
and I had made many white American friends. Yet 
I confess, that many times I had that inner feeling 
that perhaps I was not wanted around, and I rarely 
felt psychological comfort while living within an 
all-white American neighbourhood. 

I wish this ware a purely personal experience and 
were not an interpretation of a general rule. 

Other trends of the “African Personality” are 
being formed by other recent factors. The “Defend- 
Africa” trend I should call it—Defend Africa Against 
Foreign Exploitation and Mischief. The economic 
survey of the troubled regions in Africa today adds 
further to the importance and the vitality of this 





trend. It is not through sheer coincidence that 
almost all the rich parts of the Continent are still 
either under explicitly imposed foreign exploitation 
or are threatened to beso. South Africa, Angola, 
Mozambique, South-West Africa, Biafra as well as 
the Suez-Canal areall related problems created 
by extra African forces. 

This feeling of à common enemy have brought, 
us, Africans, very closer, together. Our griefs are 
giving the African solidarity a great forward push. 
The post-independence period helped us in many 
ways in tailoring African solutions for the problems 
confronting the Continent. The preservation of the 
independence and territorial integrity of the States 
which is explicitly embodied in the OAU, Charter, 
can only be fruitful and valid -when all the African 
States avoid interference in the internal Affairs of 
each other and evade any encouragement to subver- 
sive activities directed against other African States 
from within their territories. 

Because of the difference in the political structures 
and set-up from one African State to another—which 
ranges from the absolute monarchy in one place, 
to parliamentary democracy in another, to one 
progressive party rule in a third place, controversial 
arguments do sometimes arise as to what is a sub- 
versive action and what is a corrective action. 

In a truely African spirit, and without mentioning 
names or places, we should all accept, asa common 
challenge the fact the methods through which the 
African people are governed insome African States 
are still far from being ideal. We should, however, 
have faith in the future while recognising our defects 
and shortcomings. ‘The African Personality’ should 
look into the future only through well-conceived 
present circumstances. It does not help very much 
these days to limit our thoughts only to the far- 
fetched ideals. 


The Withering Faculty 


TE most disturbing thing to 
have taken place in the,cam- 
pus in recent times is the erosion 
of the faculties in their academic 
sense. On the one hand there 
continues to be an accumulation 
of sheer brain: the specialists, 
the technologists, the ones 
enriched by the experience of the 
best universities abroad. On the 
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other, the faculties are’ being 
battered down by the ingress of 
an unacademic element which is 
positively hostile to any kind of 
scholastic pursuit of dedication. 
The reasons are many. The 
first and the most apparent 
reason is Of course the general 
drop in norms and values all 
over the educational spectrum. 


It is there right from the primary 
school. The student is made 
aware through a hundred little 
things of the futility of the 
process. The degrees, diplomas 
and certificates have been pro- 
gressively devalued, 
except the most ponderous of 
teachers would dare tell the 
student that his text books are 
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meant to be taken as serious 
manuals preparing him for life. 
The divorce of ,the curriculum 
from the disciplines and profes- 
sions that the student might go 
into in life is total. 

Thus there is no moral 
sanction behind the teacher's 
persuasion, The matriculate who 
is destined to become a messenger 
or a bus conductor cannot be 
asked to take his English prose 
and mathematics as a serious 
involvement. Nor can you ask 
the student headed for a Third 
Division B.A., to pursue his 
economics or political science 
with any passion, since that 
passion would hardly make any 
difference to him in his drab 


lifelong captivity as a lower 
division clerk. 
The confusion over the 


medium has contributed in no 
mean measure to the incoherence 
of teaching and learning. And 
so, to plummeting standards. 
This has made the University 
vulnerable to the less committed 
or even to those who. are totally 
devoid of commitment. 

Yet another factor, and per- 
haps the most dismal, is the role 
of the. private managements. 
These outfits embodied in the 
persons of financiers and 
‘philanthropists’ making endow- 
ments of conscience money for 
the cause of education, is not a 
new presence in the campus. But 
earlier there was something 
forbiddingly impressive and 
aloof about the ceremony of a 
university which kept the under- 
literate promoter at a distance. 
Perhaps much of it was a facade, 
but even as a facade it served a 
desirable purpose, namely that of 
protecting the actual theatres of 
education from — proprietorial 
slight. 

This facade has collapsed, 
and we have enumerated the 
reasons which contributed to 
such collapse in varying degrees. 
With Independence the shop- 
keepers and moneylenders who 
had sunk money in the ‘college 
business' acquired political 
influence, and this again gave 
them the brashness needed to 
' trespass into the campus without 
feeling inferior. From that 
freedom from inferiorty to the 
assumption of a role of domi- 
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nation took them very little 
time. 

Thatis where we are today. 
The shopkeepers and money- 
lenders swarm all over the place, 
interfering, talking to the students 
over the heads of the principals, 
making ignorant and ill-informed 
suggestions of change in the 
schemes of education, and 
generally satisfying theirego. In 
a sense they are settling their 
score with education, a thing 
which eluded them in their own 
lives, and which today in their 
illiteracy and senility they are 
able to control and distort. 

The Delhi University which is 
a central show piece has a lot of 
built-in academic authority which 
if put to intelligent use could 
have kept the proprietor away. 
But the rot has set in from that 
end too: we have had a succession 
of bureaucratic and unimaginative 
or weak and scared executives 
presiding over the University. 
These, each in his own way, 
have compounded with the 
moneylender. The worst offen- 
ders in this respect were the 
bureaucrats who served as Vice- 
chancellors here. At least one of 
them was an illustrious persona- 
lity. But they brought with them, 
along with the illustriousness, a 
certain attitude of bureaucrati- 
sation, an excessive sense of 
strata and an unrelenting techs 
nicism, all of which tried to fit 
the academicians into a pattern 
of clerical hierarchy. And 
perched at the top of the hierar- 
chy, these — Vice-chancellors 
tended to deny the university 
teachers, particularly the teachers 
in the constituent colleges, the 
dignity of the campus. 

Nothing could have pleased 
the proprietors better. They 
seized the new equation and 
sought to make it a permanent 
pattern of labour relationship. 
At least a couple of embittered 
Lecturers have recounted to us 
a demonstration of sorts they 
led to represent certain griev- 
ances before the then VC, Dr 
Deshmukh. The reception they 
got, they remember, underscored 
the superiority of the Vice- 
chancellor as a presiding excutive, 
and also as a socially superior 
person. There was no sense of 
academic togetherness. The 
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classes were being defined and 
stated! 

All this perhaps was inevi- 
table. But the moneylender has 
made the tragedy of the campus 
cruder than it need be. His 
needs are eminently practical: 
he would need to keep a couple 
of useful Government officials 
like income tax men in good 
humour. Or maybe, someone 
in the ministries dealing with 
licences and things of that sort. 
Itis thus that candidates with 
income tax and sales tax 
backgrounds get preference as 
lecturers, their number directly 
proportional to the culpability 
of the proprietor. There was the 
instancé of a reputed college 
employing a retired Deputy 
Secretary of the Home Ministry 
as its principal. The College 
did so in preference to another 
applicant with exceptionally high 
qualifications and years of 
academic dedication behind her. 
It is a dismal joke; one is 
reminded of the deteriorating law 
and order situation on the 
campus, and a police takeover 
of the faculties, not just for the 
occasion but on a more or less 
permanent basis, does not look 
a bad arrangement after all. 

The roles of the University 
authority, and of the University 
Grants Commission have been 
negative. A recent roving Com- 
mission of the UGC and the 
University in its dialogues with 
members of the teaching staff 
of various colleges conceded 
that the constituent colleges 
imposed unfair working condi- 
tions on its staff in comparison 
with conditions obtaining in the 
actual University faculties. The 
issue involved was a certain 
academic value, the need to 
prevent the emergence of caste 
within the two wings of the 
campus and to prevent the further 
debasement of one category of 
teachers. The Commission merely 
said, according to teachers who 
had occasion to participate in 
the dialogue, that caste was 
inevitable, 

This is a gruesome premise to 
get started on. And it is, too, 
a confession of intellectual 
dishonesty. But, needless to say, 
like 


nothing else. -Nalanda 
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The Darius Affair 
At Teheran, Deputy Prime Minister Morarji Desai said that Mere 
was no conflict between India and Iran,— News. 


‘Bur what about Darius?’ asked 
Charvaka, when the Dy. 
PM got back home. 

"Who was that?' 
Desai. 

‘Oh, well,’ said Charvaka, 
‘that was the chap who invaded 
us. An Iranian.’ 

‘The Union Government,’ 
said Sri Desai, ‘is not responsible 
for clandestin invasions. It will 
refuse to take any invasion into 
cognisance which is not official, 
which is not, in other words, 
backed by legitimate governments 
with whom we have friendly re- 
lations. This one must have 
been one of those sneaky-sneaky 
affairs.' 

'No,' said Charvaka, and was 
proceeding to give details of the 
invasion of Emperor Darius, 
when the Deputy Prime Minister 
interrupted again. 

"There are invasions and inva- 
sions,’ said Sri Desai. ‘Look for 
instance what happened along the 
Nagaland border with China.’ 

"Iknow, sir’ said Charvaka, 


asked Sri 


with a lot of sympathy. ‘It was 
bad indeed.' 
Don’t say that,’ said Sri 


Desai. 'The invasion was illegal. 
In fact, for well over two years 
the Nagas kept receiving arms, 
sundry kits, medicines, food- 
stuffs, luxury items, Red Books, 
Chinese Parker pens...' 

‘We too have been getting 
our share of Chinese Parkers,’ 
broke in Charvaka, whipping out 
his streamlined, ICBM shaped 
Chinese pen. 

‘Well,’ said Sri Desai, ‘the 
Chinese pens are different. They 
are a quid pro quo return for the 
instant coffee we send them 
through Nepal. After all, we’ve 
got to keep up a viable balance 
of trade,’ f. 

“That’s right,’ said Charvaka. 
‘Otherwise we'd have to send 
Sri Dinesh Singh to Peking to 
sort out the mess.’ 


‘And you know what that 
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means,’ said Sri Desai. ‘For 
one thing, there’s no knowing if 
Dinesh will like to go to Pekiug.' 

‘Delicate problems, sir,’ admit- 
ted Charvaka, ‘but we’re getting 
off the main question.’ 

‘True,’ said Sri Desai, and re- 
sumed: ‘I said the Nagas were 
receiving Red Books, Chinese 
Parker pens, Chinese communist 
diaries...’ 

Charvaka couldn't help inter- 
rupting, ‘What were our own 
numerous Public Relations Offi- 
cers doing? Our houses of 
business ought to have flooded 
the Naga Underground with 
diaries, calendars and similar gifts. 
That would have solved the 
Naga problem.’ 

“I’m glad you said it,’ said 
Sri Desai. ‘That was what I’ve 
been telling them day in and 
day out.’ 

‘Then?’ asked Charvaka. 

‘My Cabinet colleagues,’ ex- 
plained Sri Desai. ‘But there’re 
sutck on feds of doctrinaire so- 
clalism.’ 

‘What a pity,’ said Charvaka, 
suddenly brimming over with 
like-mindeness. 

‘A damned shame,’ said Sri 
Desai, ‘and a whopping scandal. 
What we ought to do to solve the 
Naga problem is to stop all talk 
of the small car, prosecute Dr 
Hazari for having endangered 
the territorial integrity of Ghan- 
shyam Das Kapital, prosecute 
Chandra Sekhar for quoting 
from Karl Marx and violating our 
copyright protocol with the Fede- 
ral Republic of Germany, snap 
ties with the German Democratic 
Republic, refuse to buy the 
Russian TUs for Indian Air- 
lines, liberalise controls or do 
away with them, liberalise terms 
of collaboration...’ 

‘SIR!’ said Charvaka. 

' | could go on,’ said Sri 
Desai, ‘endlessly. I speak from 
the bottom of my heart.’ 

‘I quite see that,’ said Char- 
vaka, ‘but back to what the 


Nagas were getting from China, 
sir; what else were they getting 
other than all that you’ve men- 
tioned?’ 

‘Well,’ said Sri Desai, ‘I was 
saying they were getting’ pens. 
watches, diaries, calendars, wasn’t 
I? The Nagas were also getting 
weekly instructions on how to 
conduct the guerrilla struggle. 
In other words, there were regu- 
lar links between the Chinese 
and the Nagas along the entire 
length of the border.’ 

‘Lord,’ said Charvaka, ‘can 
we afford to say that? It would 
reflect on our Border Security 
arrangements. It would almost 
be like Patnaik saying that the 
Chinese Generals are better.’ 

‘J don’t care much for Pat’s 


opinions,’ said Sri Desai. ‘He 
certainly was wrong here. Which 
Chinese General could have 


switched from a land job and 
taken up a sea job like Kaul did? 
You know Bijji joined the Tejas 
as their Public Relations Admiral 
in Tokyo, and wrote a book there 
and made strategic retreat to 
Delhi to preserve all his striking 
power against No. 17 Teen Murti 
Marg. Well, well, I'm digressing. 

‘It’s been a pleasure, sir,’ 
said Charvaka, ‘listening.’ 

‘Well,’ said Sri Desai, ‘all that 
I wanted to say was that the in- 
filtration was illegitimate, and 
our border chaps dismissed it 
with the contempt it deserved.’ ` 

‘Oh, God,’ said Charvaka, 
‘we nearly forgot. We were talk- 
ing about Darius.’ 


‘The Union Government 
have no information,’ said Sri 
Desai firmly. 


‘But look at this, sir,’ said 
Charvaka, holding out a history 
book. There was all the low- 
down on Darius. 

‘Ah,’ said the Deputy Prime 
Minister, ‘an invasion by an army 
we haven’t recognised,’ 

‘Might we compare it, sir,’ 
asked Charvaka, ‘to the strike by 
the firemen, all of whom belong to 
non-recognised unions, and hence 
don’t exist as persons? 

“You certainly can,’ said Sri 
Desai. ‘And don’t you listen to 
the AIR bulletins which say 
that nonexistent trains keep arri- 
ving in time despite the strike by 
the nonexistent unions?’ 


—Charvaka 
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Can A Country Have More Than 
One Communist Party ?—V 


S. A. DANGE 


XIII 


5 4 The foundation of the Communist Party of 
India owed its inspiration directly to the 
Communist International. 

The October Revolution, and the establishment of 
the Socialist Soviet Republic inspired not only the 
workers of Europe but also the millions of the oppres- 
sed living under the colonial rule of the British and 
other imperialists. The Communist International 
in its Manifesto called upon the people of the colo- 
nies to rise in. revolt. 

There were as yet no Communist Parties as such, 
in the colonial countries. But after the formation 
of the Comintern, such parties began to take shape 
in various countries. It happened in India too. 

The Communist Party of India was first founded 
in Tashkent by a group of emigre revolutionaries in 
the year 1921. As some of the leading figures, 
like M. N. Roy and Abani Mukerjee and others 
were already in the Comintern, the CPI was immedi- 
ately given affiliation to the International. It pub- 


lished a journal in English, which was described as. 


“Organ of the CPI, Section of the Communist 
International." 

55. This CPI tried to establish links with those 
Communist groups, which had begun their work in 
India from 1921, in various parts of the country, 
particularly the groups in Bombay, Calcutta, Madras 
and Lahore. It also tried to send some of the 
Indian comrades, who had been under training in 
the University of the Toilers of the East to work in 
India. 

But most of them failed to reach safely via the 
land route of the North West Frontier. They were 
caught and sentenced to imprisonment in what is 
known as the Peshawar Conspiracy Case in 1922-23. 
Soon the leadership of the Indian groups, which 
were just trying to come together and form a 
` functioning centre on Indian soil was attacked and 

sent to prison in the Kanpur Bolshevik Conspiracy 
Case in 1924. Thus ended the first attempt at for- 
ming a centralised functioning Party on the Indian 
soil itself. 


The earlier instalments of this thesis covering 


upto Section XI] appeared in Mainstream, June 
1, July 6, 13 and 20, 1968 
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At this stage, whatever problems of political line 
or ideology confronted the Indian Communists they 
had hardly any organ or opportunity to argue about. 
The Socialist which was the only paper we published 
in India and was edited by me, from 1922 to 1924, 
was not in a position to handle such questions for 
various reasons. It depended on the literature sent 
by the representative ofthe ECCI or the Imvreccor 
for its “line” and the material for it. But that did 
not help much as most of the material that was sent 
fell into the hands of British Intelligence. We, how- 
ever, found means to publish the Communist Mani- 
festo of 1848, and Wage, Labour & Capital and other 
pamphlets in Bombay in 1922. 


S6. The class-alliances and the political line of 
the revolution in the colonies was debated in the 
Second Congress of the Communist International in 
1920. Could the Communists, while keeping their 
independent existence as a Party, ally with the 


: national bourgeoisie in the anti-imperialist revolu- 


tion? Of course, yes, said the CI and Lenin. But 
who and how to judge the behaviour of the national 
bourgeoisie? Where was it really national and anti- 
imperialist and where was it only compradore? 

Our misforture in India was that our country was 
held by the British like a sealed box with a tight 
iron ring round it of police vigilance. Hence com- 
munication with or from the CI was very difficult. 
We never had those advantages which the Chinese 
had from the very beginning of their national revo- 
lution through direct contacts and help from the 
Soviet Union. The result was that we were left to 
the wisdom of M.N. Roy and his own interpretations 
of the the Comintern and the Theses of the Second 
World Congress. The Indian Party got moored into 
sectarian dogmatism from the very beginning, from 
which we used to find our way out by sheer pragma- 
tism and the mood of the masses, among whom the 
Bombay section of our Party was building its base 
since the year 1923. 


57. It is not our desire to write an outline of our 
Party history. Hence I shall skip over the years and 
many problems, until we reach the years’ 1929. 

Following the Kanpur Conspiracy Case in 1924 
and our conviction to four years’ imprisonment, we 
instructed those, who had gathered round us in the 
case, to hold a conference of Communists and esta- 
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blish a properly constituted Party and Central Com- 
mittee inside the country. A conference was there- 
fore held in 1925 at the time of the Kanpur session 
of the Indian National Congress. Hence, nowa- 
days, we date the foundation of the Party from that 
conference year. 

Some say that this Conference and the subsequent 
committees being nothing but the extension and con- 
tinuation of the CPI as was founded in 1921 and 
affiliated to the CI, the birth date of the CPI should 
be 1961. Well, I personally would have no 
objection to adopting that date. ' 


58. The Communists in India, though they had 
not much grounding in the science of Marxism- 
Leninism, forged very wide and deep links with the 
working-class in the country. They became the 
pioneers and leaders of the biggest strike struggles 
and founders of a really mass-based trade union 
movement. 
wages and trade union rights, they took the message 
of Communism, the Russian Revolution and the 
struggle against the British straight to the workers. 
If one were to scan the record of speeches presented 
to the court in the Meerut Conspiracy Case, one can 
judge how our trade unionism was based on political, 
anti-imperialist and revolutionary class struggle, at 
the same time fighting for the economic interests of 
the working class. 

In this, we adhered to the line of the Communist 
International as we understood it and as also we 
were given to understand it, by those who came to 
advise us on behalf of the CI. 

Let me mention here that while we were follow- 
ing a correct mass-line, there was some confusion on 
the organisational questions, Even then we function- 
edas a party; we were building a disciplined 
collective centre, though the vastness of the country 
and the problems: were too big for a small band like 
ours. 

Seeing our growing strength and the beginning of 
upsurge in the national revolutionary movement, the 
British attacked us again and rounded up almost our 
-whole leadership in the Meetut conspiracy Case of 
1929, 
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5 The Communist International held its Sixth 

World Congress in 1928. In this Congress, spe- 
. cial attention was paid to the revolutionary move- 
ment in the colonial countries. Between the Fifth 
and Sixth World Congress, the heroic march of the 
Chinese Revolution had suffered a setback due to 
the betrayal of Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomin- 
tang which was the organ of the united national 
front, had split. The movement in India, Indonesia, 
Egypt, Africa and the USA required a review. Left 
adventurism and the votaries of the Permanent Revo- 
lution let by Trotsky were attacking the CPSU and 


and also the World Revolution. Trotsky, forty years 
before Mao Tse Tung, had thundered that the Soviet 
Union, under Stalin was building, not socialism but 
capitalism and by talking of “socialism in one 
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Not only they organised the battles for ` 


country" was deserting the world revolution of all 
countries. 

As against this, Right reformism was claiming 
that capitalism had reconstructed itself and was 
stabilised. The wonderful schemes of high 
wages under the banner of Fordism in America and 
Mondism sin England were putting the expected 
crisis and revolution far away on the calendar. 

The Sixth Congress of the Comintern combatted 
both the deviations. 


60. The Indian Party had not sent any delega- 
tion to the Congress. We were just recovering from the 
blows of the Kanpur Case, and were rebuliding our 
roots among the masses. The national movement 
as led by the Congress and Mahatma Gandhi had 
also not recovered since its last debacle of Bardoli, 
the split in its leadership, the imprisonment and tem- 
porary retreat of Mahatma Gandhi and the Hindu- 
Muslim divisions fomented by the’ British. The 
appointment of the Simon Commission, however, 
promised to become the starting point of a revival of 
the anti-imperialist upsurge. 

Inspite, of our refusal, four comrades, Shaukat 
Usmani being the leading one, differed with our 
decision and went underground. They reached 
Moscow for the World Congress. 

The Indian delegation however, had no idea of 
the Indian situation. Not one of them had any 
roots among the mass-movement. Some of them 
knew India from written reports and books, as they 
had left the country years ago. They did not know 
what Gandhism really was and what role it was 


ff playing. Some of them only saw its obscurantist 
features and forgot its anti-imperialist progressive | 


content. Following Chiang Kai-shek’s betrayal the 
Sixth Congress Theses was coloured by that single 
event more than by anything else in its evaluation of 
the colonial situation. Even then the ultimate out- 
come was not unbalanced and contained warnings 
against both deviations. 


61. A reference to the proceedings of the Sixth 
World Congress would showus how the Indian 
delegation (unauthorised though it was) thought and 
how the leaders from the CPSU tried to intervene. 
The Indian delegation intervened eighteen times in 
the debate on the *Decolonisation Theory” said to 
have been propounded by M. N. Roy, who, however, 
was himself absent at the Congress and was said to 
have bean in Berlin due to ill health. For the spokes- 
men of the delegation, there was no possibility left for 
the Indian national bourgeoisie to play “a revolution- 
ary role" particularly after ‘the historic betrayal at 
Bardoli in 1922”. For them, persons like Subhas 
Chandra Bose were “already in the counter-revolu- 
tionary camp”. It was Comrade Kusinen (the 
mover of the Colonial Theses) who tried to draw a 
distinction between the Swarajist leaders on the one 
hand and persons like Jawaharlal Nehru on the 


the CI as having betrayed the Chinese Revolution _jother, whom he characterised as “national revolu- 


' tionary.” (Impreccor July-August 1928-pp. 1525). 
But the trend refused to be corrected and it 
played havoc subsequently in our Party after we 
ere all arrested in 1929. 
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62. Into the hands of the young and inexpezien- 
ced leaders that were left behind fell an organised 
working class, pots of money in the Trade Unions 
and boundless enthusiasm. The result was strikes 
were called without much. thought. Wrong tactics 
led to their failure and disruption, particularly in 
Bombay, the main centre of the Party. 

When the national movement rose by, leaps and 
bounds, these young leaders attacked its leadership 
as counter-revolutionary betrayers. The Congress 
Flag which the masses took as a symbol of anti- 
imperialist struggle was torn down and the Red Flag 
put up against it (not side by side in cooperation 
with it). Both Jawaharlal Nehru and Subhas Bose 
were denounced. The All-India Trade Union Con- 
gress was split twice in a period of two years. 
Other big unions in Railways, Textiles also suffered 
the same fate. 


63. Ultimately, Left sectarianism did not stop 
there. The Communist Party also broke into two. 
The honour of doing it was carried by none other 
than the well-known comrade B. T. Ranadive of con- 
tinuing fame! He found himselfin a minority in the 
Central Committee led by Comrade S. V. Deshpande. 
He walked out and established a new ‘Workers 
Party”. 

That was our first taste of the split in India. 
What was to be done now? Were we now to live 
with two Communist Parties? Fortunately, there 
was the Comintern to appeal to. 

The ECCI after receiving the report decided to 
call respresentatives from both sides to come to 
Moscow and argue outtheir case and reestablish 
unity. 

Comrade Ranadive refused to go and submit the 
dispute to the CI for whom he had the greatest 
‘intellectual contempt". I do not want to quote 
the words he used in his reply. They were some- 
thing worse. 


. 64. Differences arose among us also inside the 
Meerut Jail on several questions, including the 
attitude to the Congress movement that had begun 
outside. And it should be remembered here that 
Mahatma Gandhi had paid us a visitin the Meerut 
Jail before launching hismovement of 1930. 

I had the misfortune to be the leader of these 
differences, which were influenced by the events and 
splits in Bombay. The result was that I was 
expelled from the prison group. 

This dispute also went to the ECCI which asked 
me to send my representative to Moscow to argue 
out and settle the differences. I agreed and directed 
the arrangements to be made. But the underground 
organisation did not succeed in smuggling out the 
comrade concerned. 

The ECCI then sent its representatives to India 
to study the situation. Some of them belonged to 
the Trotskyite trend and some to the correct CI 
line. Some of them were found and deported by 
the police. But that is a different story. 


65. How then were the differences settled? They 
hung fire till the main bulk of the Meerut leaders 
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were released. By that time both the Party and trade 
union wings were laid prostrate. The rise of Nazism 
in Germany and the need for unity all around were 
trying to tell their lessons through the Cl. The 
Meerut leaders, who had more experience and 
prestige succeeded in persuading Ranadive to dis- 
solve his Party and rejoin the CPI. He agreed 
though he was prevented from holding any post for 
a period. The Party was united in 1933. 

The organisational unity did not lead to political 
unity. Ranadive pursued his line and kept his 
group intact. 

The Party line said that we had committed sec- 
tarian mistakes. The ECCI held that we should 
re-enter the National Congress and work inside it. 
Though the argument that was given was still sec- 
taran, the organisational-tactical conclusion was 
correct. 


66. When the Party refused to follow this 
advice, the Chinese Communist Party, the German 
Party, the British Party addressed letters to the CPI 
urging it to give up its wrong line. Still there was 
resistance to it. Then Comrade P. C. Joshi, who 
now had become the General Secretary (in semi- 
underground conditions) called for the change. 1 
had already joined the Congress after my release, 
which took place later than that of the others. | 
got elected to the AICC by defeating Shankar Rao 
Deo, who was the Secretary of the Congress from 
Maharashtra. The event at.racted wide attention, 
I put the CPI line at the Faizpur Congress and thus 
made known to the world the change in the line of 
the CPI, and the adoption of the National Front 
tactics by the CPI after a struggle of nearly eight 
years. The price we paid for our sectarianism and 
for our refusal to heed the Comintern and also our 
mass line has yet to be calculated by history. 


67. If we had no sense of proletarian inter- 
nationalism, if we had no Comintern to guide, if we 
had no loyalty to the CI and its democratic centra- 
lism, we would not have remained on the map of 
revolutionary history and would have been con- 
signed to the dustbin, as the Trotskyites and other 
adventurists as also the revisionists of the Second 
International were. Withoutthe guiding hand of 
proletarian internationalism, whether functioning 
through an organised world centre or through a 
mutually agreed ideological political faith und dis- 
cipline, the international working-class cannot win 
the world revolution. 


XV 


6 g The Second World War broke out in 1939 
and a new world situation came into being. 

Asto how the war broke out, how it wasa 
“phoney” war at the beginning, how the British and 
French and US imperialists had failed in their 
calculations to turn Hitler to attack the Soviet Union 
alone and leave these imperialist powers to share the 
spoils on the dead body of both in a war of exter- 
mination, how the wise tactics of the Soviet Party 
and Government broke through the imperialist 
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encirclement and made the imperialists fight each 
other is so much recent history. That we will not go 
into here. When Hitler had overrun Western 
Europe and sealed the continent against the British 
and US he attacked the Soviet Union and met his 
doom at the hands of the Red Army. 


69. The fact that the British and US imperia- 
lists had to enter into an alliance with the Soviet 
Union created quite an unprecedented situation for 
the working class and Communist Parties of the 
world as well as the Communist International. The 
working-class and the ruling bourgeoisie in coun- 
tries like Britain, US and France, etc, had now 
one common aim: the defeat of Hitler and the 
defence of their country. A distinction had to be 
made between one set of imperialists led by Nazism, 
thatis an open, terroristic rule of the monopoly 
bourgeoisie out to annihilate the Soviet Union and 
all progressive forces, and the other set of imperia- 
lists of Britain, France and US who for their own 
self-interest had to fight against the very monster of 
Nazism they had raised and alsoto keep some 
allegiance to bourgeois democracy and liberal 
principles. l 

Their differentiation was quite evident for the 
Communist Parties of the free European countries. 
But it was not and could not be so evident to the 
Parties of those colonial countries who were held in 
subjection by these very "liberal" imperialists. In 
fact bourgeois nationalist and liberationist senti- 


ment in the colonies desired the defeat of their 
oppressors at anybody’s hands, though they did not 
support the victory of Nazism. Thus the subject of 
support or opposition to war after 1941 becamea 
big issue in the Communist movement. 


70. The Communists of the world rallied in 
defence offthe Soviet Union and for the defeat of 
Hitler. But the situation had become too čom- 
plicated. Moreover, the perspectives that were to 
o up at the end of the war were quite unpredic- 
table. 

In such a situation, the leadership of the Inter- 
national took the decision after consulting the 
affiliated parties to dissolve the International. The 
world directing centre of Communism came to an end 
in June 1943. 

Thus in a way, each Party was now empowered 
to decide its observance of the obligations of pro- 
letarian internationalism according to its own light. 


71. The essence of the decision was that with 
the increasing complications in internal and inter- 
national relations of various countries, any sort of 
international centre would encounter insuperable 
obstacles in solving the problems facing the move- 
ment in each separate country. The organisational 
form of uniting the workers chosen in the first 
stages of the movement had been outgrown by the 
movement and by the complications of its problems 
in separate countries. Hence the International had 
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become a drag on further strengthening of the 
national working-class parties. In fact the Seventh 
Congress in 1935 had emphasised the need for 
“areat flexibility and independence . of its sections" 
and that the Executive should “make a rule for 
avoiding interference in the internal organisational 
matters of the Communist | Parties." The decision 
also took into consideration the growt/h and political 
maturity of Communist Parties and their leading 
cadres in separate countries. 


72. Looking at the history of the period follow- 
ing the dissolution and the recent discussions in the 
world Communist movement, one may raise some 
doubts about the decision to dissolve the Inter- 
national, without anything to follow it to meet at least 
some of the needs of the Communist movement. That 
the problems of each Party in its national sphere and 
of all Parties in the international sphere had become 
complicated is a fact; that the situation was such 
that a single centre could not solve all the political 
organisational problems in the old ways and that 
the Parties and their cadres had developed maturity 
is also a fact. 

However, this fact seems to have been a little 
exaggerated. As for interferencein the organisa- 
tional matters of the Sections of the CI that too 
seems to have been a little overdrawn. The CI, did 
not intervene unless the Parties raised problems be- 
fore it or unless the Party concerned did, something 
obviously wrong. No doubt it is a sound principle 
to allow each Party "independence" to decide 
things for itself but "independence'' to the extent of 
splitting, of attacking brother parties and denouncing 
them ortaking an obviously anti-Marxist course, 
Lo was not sought for by any Section of the 
CI. 





There have been instances where the advice of 
the CI might have proved wrong and sometimes 
been temporarily harmful to the party concerned. 
The organisational form might have become out- 
dated and a drag on further development. But the 
necessity for some clearing house of ideas, some 
assaying forum or centre, (may be without the 
highly rigid and centralised structure of the Comin- 
tern but with surely with some structure) has 
remained and still remains a necessity. It is m- 
nerent in the very principle of proletarian inter- 
nationalism, which cannot live and function on the 
basis of a complete organisational vacuum, or obliga- 
tions of common international and national action. 

But the dissolution was a necessity asa tactical 
manoeuvre, to meet the post-war situation, as the 
CI leadership saw it. 


73. The post-war situation, however, turned out 
to be different in a very short time than was ex- 
pected. The US imperialists, led by Winston 
Churchill’s Fulton speech, launched a cold war 
against the Soviet Union, the new socialist countries 
and whole of the national liberation movement that 
was sweeping throughout the colonial worid. Hence, 
the necessity for a new organ for consultation among 
those Communist Parties, which were in the thick of 
the arena was felt. As a result, the Communist 
Information Bureau (Cominform) came into 
existence. 

We shall next sce how once again the Indian 
Party and its problems of political line and organisa- 
tion, which had gone wrong had to be set right by 
the intervention of proletarian internationalism and 
its new instrument, the Cominform. 


(To be Continued) 





CLASS-STRUGGLES IN FRANCE (Continued from Page 16) 


There were massive demonstrations simultaneously 
in ten big cities of France. 

On the same day, DeGaulle made his first tele- 
vision speech on the crisis, announcing a referen- 
dum on June 16, which was to empower the Gene- 
ral to carry out educational and other reforms for 
the renovation of France! This hollow demagogic 
pose calculated to perpetuate the regime of personal 
power was utterly rejected by all Left Parties. 

DeGaulle's speech was, however, accompanied 
by a concession. On May 25, negotiations between 
the TU leaders and the respective representatives of 
the employers and the Government began. The 
powerful demonstration of May 24, had hastened 
the concession. On the same day, the CGT through 
a statement warned the workers: “General strike is 
the only means of enforcing the general, as well as 
the particular demands ofthe workers and emplo- 
yees of alli sectors, of all professions—so strengthen 
the strike front, hold meetings in your respective 
factories.” 

It was thus not a case of reducing a great politi- 
cal upheaval to an ordinary economic strike and 
negotiations, but a case of strengthening and broad- 
ening the strike front in struggle for economic de- 
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mands so that it may rise to forge a higher unity of 
workers and democratic forces necessary to advance 
towards a Government of Democratic Unity. 

On May 27, while the mighty actions of the 10 
million strong striking workers and employees con- 
tinued, the outcome of the first round of negotia- 
tions between the employers and th» Government 
on the one hand and the representatives of the 
Workers was being reported in hundreds of workers' 
meetings in factories and workshops. The CGT 
leadership in a statement published the same day 
said: “The employers and the Government reject 
the annulment of the ordinance imposing cut in so: 
cial security benefits. They offer about 10 per ceat 
rise in wages, whiie other demands were not con- 
sidered." The CGT had told the employers and the 
Government that they reserved the right of reply 
till the strikers have expressed their opinions on the 
same; the CGT was sure of the support of the 
workers and will fight further for their demands. 

This CGT statement disposes of the canard cir- 
culated by the Western agencies and reproduced in 
the Indian press that the CGT leadership had agreed 
to the 10 per cent wage rise offer but were repudia- 
ted by the strikers. Actuallyon Muy 28, it was 
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ublished that 10 million strikers in hundreds of 
their factory meetings had rejected the offer and had 
resolved to continue the strike till all their demands 
were met. Besides numerous strike committees, 
with Renault Action Committee at their head, passed 
resolutions calling upon all Left Parties to unite on 
the basis of a common minimum programme so 
that a popular Government of Democratic Unity 
can be formed. | 

In thelast three days of May, when the great 
strike front was reaching its climax in strength, 
breadth and mobilising capacity, its two weaknes- 
ses became apparent. The first was the vacillating 
attitude of the Leftist Federation of Mitterand on 
the question of agreement ofall Left Parties to a 
minimum common programme for the formation of 
a people’s Government of Democratic Unity. The 
Leftist Federation has a base among the working 
class which is nearly as- big as that of the CP of 
France. The two together and with the CGT make 
up the overwhelming majority of workers and emp- 
loyees and become.the base of a united front of 
all Leftist and democratic forces. That is why 
the vacillation of the Leftist Federation on that 
issue-was a Serious matter. 


Renovation of France 


On May 27, the Politburo of the CP of France 
called upon all groups and parties that stood by the 
working class and democracy to come together to 
forge a common programme which is anti-mono- 
poly, which is bold and which will be a programme 
of renovation of France and of paving the way to 
socialism. The Communist Party warned: Failure 
to agree to such a programme will lead to giving 
a new lease of life to the Gaullist regime; and it 
proposed an immediate meeting of the representa- 
tives of the Left Federation, the CP of France and 
_of the Trade Union bodies. It pointed out that it 
is the working out of such common programme 
and agreement on the same, that will give force 
to our demand for the dissolution of the National 
Assembly and for fresh general elections. 

The urgency for a Communist-Left Federation 
meet was underlined by rumours afloat in Paris about 
a manoeuvre being considered in the circles of the 
PSU (Left Radicals under Mendes France) and of 
the Left Federation of some sort of ‘‘an interim 
solution" to replace the discredited DeGaulle 
regime. This was to bea Government from which 
the Communists and C.G.T. were to be excluded. 
A readymade list of a new Cabinet with M. Mendes 
France as Premicr.and M. Mitterand as President 
was being talked about. Obviously such a Govern- 
ment counted upon the goodwill of  DeGaullists 
and Rightists. | 

On May 29, Comrade Rochet and Mitterand 
met behind closed doors and thereafter the negotia- 
tions between the two parties started. The Commu- 
nist Party of France stressed the urgency of agree- 
ment and defined its aim as the setting-up of a 
People’s Government of Democratic Unity based 
on Leftist Parties and from which Rightwing parties 
are excluded—a Government which sets itself the aim 
of realising a common minimum programme. The 
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Communist Party of France was prepared to take . 


its due share in such a Government. 


In support of this stand, the CP France and ~ 


the CGT held on May 29 massive demonstra- 
tions in Paris and in other cities of France. In 
Paris, over half a million demonstrated in a huge 
procession headed by the entire leadership of the 
CGT and of ‘the Communist Party of France. The 
main slogans of the demonstrations were: A peo- 
ple’s Government of Democratic Unity; Unity of 


Action; a common programme; DeGaulle resign. 
This was a powerful backdrop indeed for the | 


negotiations between the Communist Party of 
France and the Left Federation which were pro- 
ceeding then. However, as is known, they did 
not lead to full programmatic unity with the result 
that, the two Parties were not able to come for- 
ward unitedly before the general elections and agree 
on common candidates for the first round of polling. 
So that- weakness remained. 


The second weakness was the uncontrolled and 
adventurist actions of some of the leading groups 
among the students. After the working class had 
come in full support of the students’ demands, the 
students were continuing to occupy the university 
and to hold back the student. area of the city. They 
also continued their clashes with the police. The 
Communist Party of France and the CGT which 
bore the brunt of fighting back repression warned 
the students against these adventurist tactics. The 


ruling circles exaggerated these student actions and 


used them to swing the middle elements to support 
the use of police force against the movement as a 
whole. l 


Adventurist Tactics Supported 


The PSU supported these-adventurist tactics and 
attacked the CP of France for not going in for militant 
actions. The Communist Party and CGT firmly 
rejected the adventurist tactics and. stressed the need 
for building broadbased democratic unity on the 
basis of 8 common programme. These adventurist 
tactics in the given situation only played into the 
hands of the Gaullists and reactionaries to disrupt 
the broad front and to sway away the middle sec- 
tions, The powers-that-be who were exaggerating 
the violent student activities in their own interests, 
knew who was their main enemy. As a big bour- 
geois French paper wrote: “The black and Red Flags 
on the barricades may be artistic but the Red Flag 
on the Renault Works was something serious.”’ 


From May 30, the situation of class struggle in 
France sharpened, The ruling class had made up its 
mind on its strategy of reactionary consolidation 
anda differentiated attack on the united strike 
front. On May 30, came DeGaulle’s speech 
postponing sine die his earlier referendum call, 
announcing the dissolution of the National Assembly 
and fixing the general elections for the dates June 23 
and 30. The General had launched a rabid 
attack on the Communist Party and other 
Left Parties. He threatened to use emergency 
measures if the strike continued. He raved that 
the movement was maintained by tactics of 
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“pressure, poisoning and tyranny.” 

- DeGaulle’s move came after his secret visit to 
Baden Baden, West Germany on May 29, where he 
confabulated with General Massu, the Commander 
of the French Occupation Forces there. What 
passed between them was reported by the Paris 
paper Aurore some days later, in the form of a 
record of the conversation between the Generals. 
DeGaulle asked for the support of the Army to 
crush “the Communist subversion". General Massu 
replied that it would be a risk. Common recruits 
willnot shoot at civilians; there are, of course, 
professional soldiers who could do the job but they 
must get guarantees for the future. In this connec- 
tion DeGaulle was asked about the release of 
General Salan from prison. 


lhe Secret Deal 


The deal wasstruck aslater events showed. On 
May 30, tank convoys were sighted near Paris, 
pictures of which appeared in the press next day. 
The troops concentration near Paris was reinforced 
with 30,000 troops from West Germany. It is only 
after this that the first màss demonstration of some 
10,000 DeGaulle supporters paraded through 
Champs Elysees, a wealthy sector of Paris. That 
was the same day on which DeGaulle announced 
the elections. Soon afterwards, reactionaries who 
had fought DeGaulle on the Algerian question—like 
Bidault and Salan—were amnestied. ^ Gaullists 
began forming so-called Citizens’ Action Commit- 
tees. Paris began swarming with army units, with 
fascist formations of OAS. 


The working class reply to this strategy was given 
by the CGT on May 3l: “The strike movement 
embraces the majority of the French people which 
will not allow itself to be intimidated. No threats 
would succeed in restoring normal conditions. 
What was needed was a resumption of negotiations 
at all levels now that the workers have rejected the 
first offer.” The CGT declared itself ready for new 
negotiations. 


The instructions to the embattled strike Com- 
mittees were: Not to get provoked, to avoid 
bloody clashes and not give excuse to the ruling 
power for a massive intervention before the elections. 


The Politburo of Communist Party of France 
issued similar statement on June 4: Use the coming 
elections to defeat Gaullist and other reactionaries, 
forge unity of Left and democratic forces. In reply 
to De Gaulle it said: It is not Gaullism vs. Com- 
munism. The real question before France is 
dictatorship or democracy. The main task at 
present is to win the demands of the fighting workers 
and employees. 


In the first days of June, the Government 
attempted to use police force to clear some post 
offices and a railway station. Strike posts resisted 
but where police forces were overwhelming, they 
withdrew to avoid provocation. On June 5, again 
in the wealthy parts of Paris some 20,000 right- 
wingers held a demonstration. Their slogans were 
“Hang Rochet and Mitterand", “Salan is with us" 
Fascist forces were mobilising under police and army 
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protection. On June 6, one thousand policemen fell 
upon workers and strike posts of the occupied 
Renault factory at Flins. Workers resisted; 24 
were seriously injured. 

Against this Gaullist offensive and provocation, 
the strike front remained firm. Workers resisted 
but did not take on the confrontation with police 
forces. The strike front got a shot inthe arm when 
on June 3, the entire Television and Radio workers 
and employees joined the strike. Le Afond2 charac- 
terised itas “a thing which had never happened 
before; the behaviour and the consciousness of 
the strikers was of such high level that they placed 
the demand for the reform of the radio and tele- 
vision system in precedence to their economic 
demands,” 


It is against this background that in the first 
week of June, in the fresh round of negotiations 
that were started, the employers and the Govern- 
ment began to make substantial concessions to the 
workers in various industries. On June 5, it was 
reported that Electricity, Gas and Transport workers 
and many other smaller industries had won their 
demands. Miners won a 14.1 per cent wage rise. 
On June 6, L'Humanite stated: “Today workers 
in different sections of our national life are able to 
conclude the strike ona successful basis.” 


At this time, the Western press was reporting 
that the strike was fizzling out. Actually what was 
happening in the first week of June was a disciplined 
and triumphant return to work, having won the 
demands. Resumption of work, took place industry 
by industry with Red Flags flying. All the workers 
who were able to resume work, having won 
demands, paid their first day's wage as a contri- 
bution to the strike fund for those still on strike. 


Vindictive Approach 


On June 8, the CGT leadership at its press con- 
ference reviewed the situation thus: “The majority 
of striking workers and employees have gone back 
to work, winning unquestioned victory. Over two 
million Metal and Engineering industry workers 
continue the strike. The employers of these indus- 
tries are refusing to settle on the demands of the 
workers. Premier Pompidou supports this vindic- 
tive approach of the employers towards these wor- 
kers who stood at the head of the strike movement.’’ 
The CGT called for solidarity actions in support 
of these workers. 

The warning of the CGT was nota moment too 
early. The police attack on the Renault wor- 
kers at the Flins factory was followed on June 11, 
by an unheard of police provocation against Pugeot 
factory workers in Sochaux. Armed police broke 
into the factory and attacked the strike guards on 
duty. In the scuffle that ensued, two firearms of the 
police were snatched away by the workers who 
broke them to pieces immediately. In the resulting 
clash, a young worker was killed by a police bullet. 

Same night another clash took place in the 
student area, leading to barricade fighting with seve- 
ral injured. The cause of this clash was the death 
of a 18-year old school boy in Flins where 10,000 
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Renault workers were continuing their strike. 

These incidents suddenly sharpened the situation 
and on the same day the CGT issued a call to all 
workers and employees in France to go ona one- 
hour protest strike on June 2. The response to this 
call was phenomenal. Twelve million responded to 
it and brought all wheels throughout Paris and 
France to a standstill for an hour. This showed that 
the working class, though the majority had gone 
back to work, stood, mobilised and embattled, ready 
to rebutt the police provocation. 


Reviewing the results of this action, the Secre- 


tary General of the CGT said on June 15: the clash- ` 


es at the Flins and Socltoux in which two workers 
were murdered by the police threatened to involve 
the movementin large-scale bloody confrontation 
with the policeand army units, which could have 
only given the ruling power the chance to set up a 
military dictatorship. The workers understood the 
meaning of our call and by their massive response 
haveforced the Government to desist from open 
police provocations. 


Gaullist Tactics 


The strike, he pointed out, had another result: 
The employers of the Renault, Peugeot and Citroen 
works were forced to resume negotiations with the 
workers and continue them round the clock under 
prssure of trade unions. 


It is time that the open police provocations 
stopped and inthe next four or five days that -is 
upto June 19-20 the demands of the workers of 
Renault, Peugeot and Citroen factories were con- 
ceded and their strike ended. But the Gaullist anti- 
Communist Provocation, which began in a big way 
with the election speech of DeGaulle on.June 8 conti- 
nuedina different form. . DeGaulle said he was 
against the both capitalism and communism. He 
was for economic and social reform for the renova- 
tion of France and for the participation of the work- 
ing people in the life of France. But the Commu- 
nists, he said; stood for the subversion of all that 
France stood for. He asked for a vote against 
Communist subversion. This anti-Communist dema- 
gogy was accompanied by the release and amnesty 
to downright „anti-Communist reactionaries like 
Bidault and General Salan, who had fought DeGaulle 
himself on the question of Algeria. It was accom- 
panied by the formation of Citizens Action Commit- 
tees, which werea sort of counterweight to the 
Action Committees for Government of Democratic 
Unity formed by the workers. It was accompanied 
by the swarming of Paris by all manner of OAS and 
other fascist formations, which functioned freely 
under the protection of police and army units with 
which Paris was now full. 


A correspondent reported on June 19: Just four 
days before the first polling day, armed bands of 
OAS volunteers, Citizens’ Action Committee fascist 
group were on the rampage. Several attacks on 
workers’ areas and attacks on students hostels were 
reported. Communist Party offices were heavily 
guarded, sono one touched them. Factories still 
on strike had, double these guards. Political circles, 
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said the correspondent, interpret this terror rampagé 
by the rightist groups as a calculated move to inti- 
midate the petty bourgeois sections and prevent 
them voting Left. 

The Communist Party in its election campaign 
firmly repudiated the charge of subversion and 
exposed the Gaullist tactics, “It isa real piece of 
shamelessne$s when DeGaulle dares to accuse the 
Communist Party of ‘totalitarianism’ and of ‘subver- 
sion.’ Itisa case of a thief himself crying ‘stop 
thief !’ The Government has done everything to 
create disorder and climate of instability by protract- ` 
ing negotiations with workers and employees, by 
organising police provocation and by letting loose a 
real poisoned propaganda campaign...He has orga- 
nised subversive groups of the so-called ‘Citizens’ 
Action Committees", He has threatened to set up a 
dictatorship...The Gaullist power is the arch orga- 
niser of disorder." This is quoted from Waldeck 
Rochet’s election speech on June 10. As against this, 
he outlined the Communist tactics thus: ‘Tn this 
difficult situation, it was the attitude of our Party 
which made it possible to avoid the violent confron- 
tation which the ruling power sought and even now 
seeks perhaps to finally use it for the setting up of a 
military dictatorship.” 


Rochet sharply repudiated the adventurist tactics 
of the Anarchists, Maoists and Trotskyists, who, 
he said, laid claim to teach the working people 
“how to make revolution". Rochet said with great . 
emphasis: “Ifthe calculation of the Gaullist power and 
of the ultra-Left groups did not come off, then one has 
to thank the bealthy commonsense ofthe working 
class, the correct analysis of the Communist Party 
and the wisdom of its policies which is based on 
respect for democracy." Rochet {made it clear that 
the Party never equated these Left groups with the 
mass of students, who were then repudiating them. 


Ringing Words 


In ringing words, Rochet repudiated the natio- 
onal demagogy of DeGaulle and his kind: ‘‘Marse- 
illaise is not a Gaullist hymn. It is a national song 
of the French people, a militant song against exploi- 
tation and for freedom. The tricolour is not the 
private property of the employers and their power. 
It is the property of the entire people. The word 
patriot stems from the great French Revolution. 
Thatis why we seek to unite firmly together the 
ringing notes of the Marseillaise with those of the 
Internationale, the tricolour of the nation with the 
Red Flag of the working class. It is not for the 
representatives of big capital to rewrite the history 
of France: The Red Flag of the Commune is the flag 
of the emancipation of the working people. It is 
also the banner under which the population of 
Paris organised the resistance to the capitulation to 
Bismarck.” 


The Communist Party in its election manifesto 
put forward a programme of radical structural 
reforms, a programme of setting up a really demo- 
cratic regime which pave the way to socialism. The 
issue in the elections, he again emphasised, is not 
between Gaullism and Communism. The people 
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have to choose between— 

“a personal power, which with its reactionary and 
anti-social measures, is paving the way to military- 
dictatorship; 

*—or anew Democracy which rests on the alliance of 
the workers and all the forces of democracy, of 
progress, of which the Communists form an integral 
part." 

Those who malign the CP of France should note 
a few facs. George Morchais, Secretary of CPF 
disclosed in L’ Humanition on June 21: ‘In the five 
weeks since May 13, twenty thousand new members 
have joined the Communist Party of France. This 
is the reply of the French workers, technicians, 
doctors, artists and students to the raging anti-Com- 
munist propaganda that is rising every day." In the 
same period, 40 thousand new members joined the 
CGT, mostly youth, according to Neues Deutsch- 
land June 28. General Secretary of youth Communist 
League announced on June 17 that since May 13 
sixteen thousand youth have joinedthe YCL. The 
newly formed YCL group adopted the names of 
Mauric Thorez, Anne Frank, Romain Rolland, 
among others. 


Paradoxical Result 


In the four weeks of the strike struggle and the 
two weeks of the election campaign, it was the 
Communist Party and the CGT which came 
forward with a clear and firm lead and a correct 
tactics based on the realities of the situation. It 
was the Communist Party of France which from the 
beginning and throughout the period argued 
and fought to achieve the unity of all Left Parties, 
especially of the Communist Party of France and 
the Left Federation and to strive for the basis of a 
common minimum programme—which was consis- 
tently anti-monopoly and paved the way to socialism. 
The programmatic unity of the two parties was the 
key to lift the broad unity of the working class achi- 
eved in the unprecedented general strike to a higher 
plane of political action. 

This could not be achieved because of the vacilla- 
ting attitude of the leadership of the Left Federa- 
tion. The adventurist overtones of the PSU (Radi- 
cal Socialists) and other ultra-Left groups, though 
they did not find any support in the broad mass 
of the working class, did create a certain confusion. 
It is these two weeknesses in the great strike front 
which were utilised by the Gaullists. Their anti- 
Communist demagogy and the terrorist rampage of 
fascist groups carried out under police protection, 
succeeded in swinging the middle class elements, 
because programmatic unity was not forged in 
time. 

Thus came the paradoxical result that after four 
weeks ofglorious and unprecedented general strike 
of 10 million workers when all wheels throughout 
France stopped, reaction wins the elections and 
there is a distinct shift to the Right. 

In 1936, four and half million struck work and 
occupied factories for three and half weeks and in 
the General Elections that followed soon afterwards 
the Popular Front won an absolute majority against 
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the reactionary Government of fascist appzasement, 
It was the political unity of the working class that 
made the difference. 


Specific Reply 


The question remains: Why did the Communist 
Party of France and the CGT wait on helplesslv for 
unity with the Left Federation? When they knew 
it was not coming, why did they not lead the van- 
guard of the working class which solidly supported 
them into more militant actions and thus transform 
the situation? In other words, why did they not go 
in for revolutionary actions instead of going in for 
electioneering? The change was made by the PSU 


that the Communist Party of France betrayed the 


revolution". Jean Paul Sartre has recently repea- 
ted the charge in an interview given toa Wesi Ger- 
man weekly Der Spiegel. The general answer to 
this 1s already implicit in the review given «above. 
However, a specific reply was given bv the Commu- 
nist Party of France on June 8 and it is worth 
reproducing here: 

“Yes, there are some who play at revolution, 
like Queen Marie Antoinette played at being a 
shepherdess in the garden of the Petit Trianon.’’ 

"In reality, there was in France a movement of 
people's demands without precedents. But for there 
to be a revolutionary situation, two conditions must 
be fulfilled: 


1. It is votenough that the main forces of the 
nation should bein movement -which was 
the case—it is also necessarv for them to be 
won for the idea ofa social revolution. But 
this was not the case for all the ten mil- 
lion workers on strike, even less so for the 
middle sectors (particularly the peasants). 


2. It is necessary for the state to be disintegra- 
ting. But even if the Government was crip- 
pled, the regular army with its tanks and 
planes was holding itself ready to seize thc 
pretext of the least adventure to drown the 
workers’ movement in blood and to instal a 
military dictatorship” 

In conclusion, it is useful to note in brief the 
main contents of the report submitted by Waldeck 
Rochet to the plenary meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of France which was 
held on July 8 10, 1968 in Nanterre, suburb of 
Paris, and which was unanimously accepted by the 
same: 

* The Gaullist regime has got a lease of life, 
though itis condemned to fail. 

* The present situation as has developed out 
of events of May and June is apparently contra- 
dictory and confusing at the first glance. 

* A shocking paradox is that despite the mighty 
struggles of the working people, there is a strong 
shift to the Right in the country. 

* The fact that a single party—the Gahllist Party 
has been able to monopolise all power is a serious 
danger to all democratic liberties—-a very disturbing 
step towards fascination of the regime. Therefore, it 
is necessary that Communists should coolly face the 
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facts and the reality. 

* In a situation in which the military and repres- 
sive“might was concentrated in one hand, the inten- 
tion of certain ultra-Leftist groups to take an adven- 
turist course was firmly and absolutely rejected by 

the people. 


* The Communist Party has foiled the criminal 
calculations of the Gaullists by the correctness of its 
policy, by its sense of realism, and by its conscious- 
ness of its responsibility to the working class and to 
the people.. That is without doubt the greatest 
achievement of the Party and its leadership in the 
long struggles of the months of May and June. 


*"Our idea is thatthe Gaullist power of the 
monopolists is to be replaced by a Government of 
Democratic Unity not through subversion but by 
the clear, democratically expressed will of the people. 
Because that is the only perspective which in the 
present stage corresponds to the interests of the 
workers, of the entire people and of the nation itself. 
And for the victory of this perspective, we count 
not on adventurism but on political struggle, on the 
peaceful struggle of the broadest masses of the 
people ” 

The resolution adopted by the same Plenum 
outlined the tasks as follows: 


The point now is to consolidate the results of 
the strike movement. The breadth, the power and 
the close unity of the movement in which the Com- 
munist Party played such an eminent role has 
brought important economic and social achieve- 
ments. 


The Communist Party, together with mass of 
students and teachers, would continue the struggle 
for the renovation of the universities, for the 
democratisation of the system of education and 
combine this struggle with that of the working 
class. 

The outstanding problems have not been solved. 
The Gaullist regime is incapable of solving them in 
the interests of the people and the nation. Therefore, 
the Communist Party of France appeals to the 
working people and to all democrats to continue 
the action for a democratic alternative to the 
Gaullist power. 





TABLE I 
Results of the First Round of Polling (June 23, 1968) 


Total Electorate: 28,171,635 
Percentage of Polling: 80.1 percent 
No. of constituencies: 487 


Parties Votes Percen- . Votes  Percen- 
polled tage polled tage 
23.6.68 1967 

Gaullists 

(UDR) 9,663,605 43.65 8,453,512 37.75 
Communists 4,435,357 20.05 5,029,808 22.46 
Left Federa- 

tion 3,654,003 16.50 4,207,166 18.76 
Centrists 2,290,165 10.34 2,864,272 12.79 
P.S.U. *(Left 

Radicals) 874,212 3,94 506,592 2.26 
Others 1,221,315 5.54 1,330,967 5.95 


* PSU increased its percentage of votes than 
in 1967. This time it put in three times as many ^ 
candidates as in 1667. 





TABLE II 
Results of the Second Round of Polling June (30, 1968) 
Parties Final seats Votes Percen- 
ol Won | polled | tage 
Gaullists 358 6,762,672 46 4 
Communists 34 2,935,775 201 
Left Federation 57 3,097,338 21.3 
Centrists 27 1,141,305 7.8 
Others 9 640,824 4.4 
485 


If a system of proportional representation had 


obtained, the distribution of seats would have been 
as follows: 





Gaullists 205 
Communists 94 
Left Fedn. 77 
PSU 18 
Centrists 49 
Others 42 

485 


é 


~ SOVIET ARMS SUPPLY AND INDIAN REACTION (Continued from Page 7) 


we should accept these assurances 
as coming from a friendly coun- 
try and from statesmen who have 
stood by us. 

The professional anti-Soviet 
baiters and internal critics of the 
Indian foreign policy, as evolved 
and developed by Jawaharlal 
Nehru, would utilise this episode 
to question its fundamentals and 
its very basis. They should be 
given massive rebuff. They are 
the forces which have prevented 
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flexibility in our dealings with 
our neighbours—though hostile 
at the moment. What is their 
alternative ? Their alternative 
would mean equidistance from 
the Soviet Union and the West, 
further aggravation of relations 
with China and Pakistan and 
isolation from the Arab world. 
In reality, this policy would 
amount to India getting herself 
isolated from the bulk of the 
world progressive forces, and 


hostility in the region from the 
Pacific to Gibraltar. 

A nation of 500 million people 
should ultimately rely on its 
own internal strength and spiri- 
tual and material resources. The 
world picture is changing fast, 
making all alliances and relation- 
ships obsolete. In this situation 
anew approach has to be worked 
out in the framework of our 
policy of non-alignment, world 
peace and peaceful co-existence. | 
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TYCOONS AND THE PRESS 


TH unprecedented strike launched by the emp- 

loyees of the major Big Business newspapers in 
the country has focussed immediate nationwide 
attention on the legitimate demand of both the jour- 
nalist and non-journalist employees of these estab- 
lishments for the implementation of the wage 
awards which the Government is committed to 
enforcing. 

But the prolonged and infructuous negotiations 
between the employees’ and employers’ organisations 
in the industry and the inability of the Union Lab- 
our Minister to take a firm stand and make the 
managements see reason also bring out another 
aspect of the matter: the industrial magnates who 
own and control the strike-bound newspapers are in 
a position to bring enormous pressure to bear on the 
administration in order to thwart the legitimate 
claims of the employees. 

It is not as if the Government has no means of 
applying pressure on the recalcitrant managements; 
the latter depended on the Government for various 
facilities like newsprint and other import licences, 
and also for a substantial amount of money in the 
shape of Government and public sector advertise- 
ments. So far, however, despite the Labour Minis- 
ter’s admission of both commitment to the awards 
duly notified by the Government and the utter rea- 
sonableness of the employees' representatives, there 


has not been the least effort on the part of the 


Government to apply such pressure; on the other hand, 
there has been an attempt to apply pressure on the 
employees to give up part of the minimum rates of 
wages secured by them after long struggle and hard 
work on the plea that the employers are adamant. 

It is clear then that even if a settlement is reached 
in the current negotiations under the aegis of the 
Labour Minister, the newspaper employees will have 
to remain united and carry on their struggle. That 
the employers are not likely in the near future to 
get into a reasonable frame of mind is shown by some 
of the recent developments. 


First of all, the Indian and Eastern Newspapers 
Society, which claims to speak on behalf of the 
managements, has played the role not of an honest 
negotiator but of a determined obstructor. Having 
after much dilly-dallying signed an agreement stipu- 
lating that in the case of the non-journalist employees 
70 per cent of the difference between the present 
wages and those due under the award would be paid 
leaving the balance of 30 per cent to be negotiated 
further, the spokesmen of the IENS promptly dec- 
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lared that the agreement was not binding on the 
employers. 

There was no attempt on the part of the [ENS to 
make those of its members who had filed petitions 
in the courts against th» statutory award for work- 
ing journalists to drop the petitions and reach 
amicable settlement with the journalist emoloyees: 
this despite repeated appeals by the Labour Minister 
and the employees' organisations. 

Subsequently, the IENS President dissolved the 
negotiating committee and took the position that 
negotiations could only take place at the plant level. 
The two awards were notified in October and 
November last year, and there was no reason why 
the IENS should have come into the picture and 
pretended to conduct negotiations if this was the 
position it had decided to take. If at the outset the 
IENS had made its attitude clear, the employees' 
organisations would have gone about the whole thing 
on a different basis and no doubt secured substan- 
tial results. 

But even more than the effort ofthe IENS atti- 
tude on the negotiations, it isimportant to note that 
the Big Business newspaper bosses have a tight grip 
on the organisation and make use of it to make a num- 
ber of medium and small newspapers toe their line. 
It is no secret that among other members of the 
IENS there is difference of opinion on the attitude 
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to be adopted to the question of implementation. A 
handful of newspapers which presumably valued 
good relations at the plant level more than the pri- 
vilege of toeing the line even defied the big news- 
paper bosses and implemented the awards in consul- 
tation with their employees. 

The industrialists owning the country’s biggest 
newspapers, be it noted, have a big say in the dis- 
tribution of advertisements which provide vital reve- 
nue for the medium and small newspapers. Things 
have been so arranged that it is necessary for a news- 
paper to become a member of the IENS even to be 
sure that payments of published advertisements will 
be made within a stipulated period. Small wonder 
then that the Big Business interests have virtual con- 
trol of the TENS and a large number of medium and 
small newspapers are not in a position to defy them, 
whatever their own feelings. It has to be remembe- 
red that these smaller newspapers do not have the 
same influence with the bureaucracy and the politi- 
cians in power, and the goodwill of the Big Brothers 
is needed to ensure that they are not deprived of the 
facilities to which they are entitled. 

This situation has been growing over the years, 
and the working journalists’ unremitting campaiga 
against the monopoly Press is based on the dangers 
posed to the free and independent functioning of 
newspapers by the indirect control exercised by Big 
Business over large sections of the ‘newspaper 
industry. The vast resources and ramifications of 
the Big Business Press make it practically impossible 

or the bulk ofthe Indian Press to function freely, 
fespecially where the interests of Big Business are 
involved. It is well known that even the two major 
national news agencies are -controlled by these same 
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interests, with the inevitable consequences for genu- 
ine freedom of the Press in this democracy. 

The Government and Parliament have to apply 
their minds not only to the question of industrial 
relations in the Press, which is no doubt important, 
but also to the fundamental question of what kind 
of Press as democracy like ours should have land 


what steps should be taken to end the strangehold - 


of a handful of Big Business houses on the industry. 
The Press Commission made some gentle suggestions, 
like diffusion of ownership in various ways, but 
even those may not be enough in. the present 
situation. 

While public opinion generally, and working 
journalists in particular, will not accept Sri Madhu 
Limaye’s proposal for a Government takeover 
(which will be an attack on Press freedom from 
another side) there is no reason why Parliament 
should not consider (1) revival of the price-page 
formula by amending the Constitution if necessary, 
so that the smaller newspapers will not be at the 
mercy of the big ones; (2) denial of Government 
and public-sector advertising to the affluent news- 
papers whose owners have other interests: and (3) 
steps to change the pattern of ownership of news- 
papers so that either employees or a representative 


‘section of the public hold the bulk of shares in the 


case of companies or take over in other forms, 
ensuring minimisation of control by vested interests 
of the publication of news and views. 

Unless Parliament and the Government are 
prepared to act boldly and with vision the serious 
imbalances in the newspaper industry which harm 
democracy cannot be corrected: these may only be 
accentuated. 
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HOW TO TALK TO PEKING ? 


T= question of opening talks 

- with China has been engag- 
ing the attention of both politi- 
cians and Foreign Office authori- 
ties for quite sometime. 

- It came out in the open dur- 
ing the excitement following the 
news of Moscow’s decision to 
permit Pakistan buy arms from 
the Soviet Union. A senior Con- 
gress MP even quoted Mr 
Hubert Humphrey’s olive-branch 
statement on the China issue to 
prove the case fora Sino-Indian 
dialogue. Newspaper columnists 
long known for their confirmed 
pro-American bias, were sud- 
denly found to be arguing that 
New Delhi should open talks 
with Peking presumably as a 
counter-blast to Moscow’s grow- 
ing ties with Rawalpindi. Echoes 
of this line could be heardin 
Parliament’s Lobbies and Central 
Hall. f 

It would however be a mis- 
take to regard this new develop- 
ment as either American-inspired 
or born out of spite for the 
Soviet overtures to Pakistan. A 
definite move has been percep- 
tible in New Delhi for some- 
time for a detente with Peking. A 
senior Indian journalist, for ins- 
tance, dined sometime ago with 
the Chinese Charge d'Affaires, 
and obviously they did not 
exchange mere irrelevant pleasan- 
tries. Far from being a Mao fan, 
he could not possibly have set 
out on his venture into the semi- 
quarantined Chinese Embassy 
at Chanakyapuri without the 
tacit consent, if not the blessings, 
of at least some of the high-ups in 
New Delhi. 

Similarly, the political upgrad- 
ing of the Indian Consulate- 
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General at Hanoi with the 
appointment of Dr  Shelvankar 
to the post has been widely 
interpreted in the Capital as a 
serious attempt to probe into 
Peking’s current line of thinking. 
For Hanoi can provide not only 
a back-window view of China 
but opportunities for exchange 
of views with Peking’s envoys at 
Ho Chi Minh’s capital. 


These moves indicate that a vol- 


' ume of opinion has been silently 


growing in New Delhi that con- 
siders as irrational the continua- 
tion of an angry posture towards 
China. The heavy’ drain of 
Defence expenditure has become 
an unbearable'strain on the eco- 
nomy and this is admitted even 
by the most conservative elements 
in the Finance Ministry. In a way 
this heavy burden is coming in 
the way of any new policy initia- 
tive either at home or abroad. 

Besides, the latest Peking 
strategy of helping and training 
the Naga rebels has underscored 
the dangers inherent in a situa- 
tion of continued hostility with 
China. This has led many in 
the Capital to believe that only 
by opening talks with China 
could such harassments be stop- 
ped. 


Obviously, such an unortho- 
dox approach is not easy to push 
through in the External Affairs 
Ministry. The  no-truck-with- 
China school has all along held 
sway there. In fact, the pro- 
American lobby has so long held 
that by playing up the China 
menace, Índia could succeed in 
wheedling out massive dollar aid. 
This line was perfected by Sri 
Asoka Mehta in the hey-days of 


his influence in New Delhi (that 
is, the first half of 1966). This 
has presisted for long as the 
official policy. For instan.e' 
Sri Morarji Desai during his 
Japan tour last August was 
reported to have harped on India 
being “a democratic counter- 
weight to Communist Chipa”. It 
is significant that Sri Desai was 
accompanied by the External 
Affairs Ministry’s policy-planning 
expert, Sri Jagat Mehta. 


. This theme was however, 
missing during Smt. Gandhi's 
South-east Asian “tour this 


summer, though Left critics in 
the country felt that her warning 
about subversion in these coun- 
tries smacked like what the US 
has been saying in this region. 
However, it should be stated iu 
ali fairness to her that she has 
not been talking about India 
acting as a bulwark against 
Chinese totalitarianism : in 
fact, her recent statements 
have carried much less of the 
pro-American approach than 
what she had said during her 
official visit tothe US early in 
1966. 


The pro-US lobby in New 
Delhi which has for the last 
five yeais been clamouring 
for a.shift in policy towards 
the US is itself. in the doldrums 
today. This was  demonstra- 
ted, to their obvious discom- 
fiture, during the last week-end's 
talks that the US  Under-Sec- 
retary of State, Mr Katzen- 
bach, held with his opposite 
number in the Government. 
Significantly, the US Embassy 
in New Delhi carried in the 
current issue of American Reporter 
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areprint of a two-month old 
speech by Mr Katzenbach in 
Washington in which he had 
advocated better relations with 
China. (Before Mr .Katzenbach, 
others from official Washington, 
like Mr Roger Hilsman, had 
pressed for a Sino-American 
detente, but very few of New 
Delhi "experts" took serious 
notice of these straws in 
the wind. The Katzenbach 
speech, recirculated on the eve of 
the Indo-US talks in New Delhi, 
clearly stated that “the military 
threat posed by Peking can be, 
and perhaps at times has been, 
exaggerated". This angle was 
maintained by him during his 
confidential talks in the Capital; 
however, he had to admit that 
the danger of border skirmishes 
between the Indian and Chinese 
troops could not be ignored. 
_ By now, the US lobby in New 
Delhi seems to have woken up. 
Instead of the danger from China, 
their latest theme is the **unrelia- 
bility” of the Soviet intentions in 
Asia. They have picked up the 
latest Soviet readiness to sell 
arms to Pakistan as “proof of its 
double-crossing India. And so, the 
argument runs, India should give 
‘up relying on Moscow. 

It is to be noted here that the 
pro-China school in Washington 
is not just a liberal bunch of 
Owen Lattimore-like experts with 
strong sympathies for a regenera- 
ted Asian power that China is. It 
consists of hard-headed military 
and foreign-policy strategists — 


some of them seasoned veterans - 


of the Pentagon and the State 
Department. The dominant con-. 
sideration before them is how to 
contain or isolate the Soviet 
Union; for in their calculations, 
andrightly so,. Moscow with its 
power, resources and formidable 
military arsenal poses a much grea- 
ter threat than Peking. They have 
thus been watching with keen 
interest Mao Tse tung's bellicose 
antics against the Soviet Union. 
And in their long-range strategy, 
China does have a place; Mr 
Katzenbach himself throws a sig- 
nificant hint in the speech refer- 
red to earlier in this column: 
“But does the United States, 
through its bilatėral and multi- 
lateral security arrangements with 
Asian countries, and by the 
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existence of US bases in Asia, 
threaten Peking ? Does Wash- 
ington fail to recognise that Pek- 
inghas legitimate security inter- 
ests of its own in Asia? It cannot 
be stressed too strongly, for the 
information of these leaders, or 
for that of anyone else whb5 may 
be interested, that no basis for 
such a fear exists.” 

In other words, Mr Katzen- 
bach assures that the ring of US 
bases and military alliances are 
not meant to encircle China but 
the Soviet Union; and he assures 
that China's “legitimate security 
interests'' are recognised by 
Washington. With  Peking’s 
current war-cries against Moscow, 
the defence of such ‘legitimate 
security — interests" can very 
well mean the joining of 
a common front against the 
Soviet Union, Mr Katzebach 
could not possibly be indulging 
in mere speculations : at least, 


he must be knowing what has. 


in the almost 
of  Sino- 


been going on 
never-ending series 


American secret talks at Warsaw. . 


It is against this background 


. of American global strategy that 


one has to understand the impli- 
cations of the present American 
anxiety to play down Sino-Indian 
confrontation and to canvass 
through some of the pro-Ameri- 
can elements in this country for 
opening talks with China. The 
Asoka Mehta-Jagat Mehta school 
seems to be slightly out of date 
with regard to Washington’s 
current line of thinking. This is 
because Washington’s own policy 
is itself in a melting pot. The 
tough-liner that President: John- 
son had been last year was forced 
early this year to talk of peace 
in Vietnam. The winning candi- 
date at the November Presidential 
election is most likely to take 
the line that is being advocated 
by the make-up-with-Peking 
school to which Mr Katzenbach 
belongs. Already Mr Humphrey 
has hinted his support for 
such an approach. 

Itis therefore clear in New 
Delhi now that the old line set 
during the “Hang Krishna 
Menon" frenzy of 1962 has little 
validity today, that one cannot 
possibly expect to get into 
Washington’s favours by magni- 
fying the Chinese menace. More 


likely, Washington would soon 
expect us to talk to.China.. 

This does not mean that' New 
Delhi should refuse to deal with 
Peking since it may soon be 
Washington's wish that she 
should doso. Rather, the initia- 
tive for it has to come immediate- 
ly. The explorations that have 
begun have to be stepped up: 


not only in Hanoi, but at other — 


centres as well, such as 
Paris, Cairo, Warsaw and even 
nearby Colombo. Roving ambas- 
sadors may be appointed to take 


up the assignment even in Peking: 


no such effort has been made 
since Sri R.K. Nehru’s visit to 
China in 1960. 

At the same time, itis neces- 
sary to make it clear not only to 
Peking but the world as well 
that we donot play the American 
game. - Our initiative has to be 
independent of any other power’s 
world strategy. In this context, 
New Delhi has to keep Moscow. 
posted about its moves. If Mr 
Kosygin could keep us posted 
about his decision on arms sup- 
ply to Pakistan, itis but natural 
for him to expect that Smt 
Gandhi will keep him informed 
about her decision (whenever it is 


. taken) to open talks with China. 


No friendly power can take 
objection to our attempt at des 
tente with an angry neighbour. 
And the Soviet Union knows 
perhaps more than anybody else 
how back-breaking has been the 
present Defence commitment for 
this couatry with her very meagre 
resources. 

As we decide to talk to Peking, 
it would be childish to think that 
the opening of talks will auto- 
matically lead to settlement of 
of all disputes. For, the items of 
dispute have accumulated over 
the years. For one thing, Pek- 
ing’s new policy of helping the 
tribal peoples on the Indo-Bur- 
mese frontiers isa new develop- 
ment. Compared to that, Aksai 
Chin may prove to be less diffi- 
cult to settle. 

And yet, the very opening of 
talks can mark a lull in the 
bitter cold war that has been 
raging at present. Moreover, 
it will provide New Delhi with a 
diplomatic initiative of incalcul- 
able value. 
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SOVIET ARMS SALE 


I: is a well known fact that 
during the past few years 
India had lost her initiative and 
capacity to manoeuvre in the 
international field. This is to 
some extent due to some of the 
developments in the world scene 
which are beyond the control of 
the policy-makers and people of 
the country. Some developments 
in India’s internal political and 
economic fields have also been 
not very helpful in raising the 
prestige of this country in the 
world. 

Itisalso a pity that under 
these hostile circumstances the 
Government of India has not 
displayed diplomatic maturity to 
the extent it is possible for. it to 
do so. And the performances of 
an irrational, an almost hysteri- 
cal, section of the extremist Op- 
position to the Government has 
not been in any sense conducive 
to the display of any maturity on 
the part of the Government. 

The present outburst against 
the proposed Soviet sale of arms 
to Pakistan is only the latest 
instance of the attempt of some 
Opposition leaders to tie the 
hands of the Government. It 
remains to be seen whether or 
not the Government will again 
function as the prisoner of its 
extreme critics. 


World Realities 


The Soviet action in regard to 
the sale of arms to Pakistan is 
oneof the many international 
realities which India has to accept 
whether she approves it or not. 

Inside India itis not realised 
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Hurting Ourselves 


K. P. KARUNAKARAN 


that the rest of the world does not 
accept the Indian view on the 
developments in this sub-conti- 
nent, but this is nevertheless a 
fact. Not only the Western 
Powers, but many Asian, African 
and East European Governments 
do not share the Indian view that 
Pakistan has committed aggres- 
sion on India and that the Indian 
case in regard to Kashmir is poli- 
tically and legally valid. 

The Soviet support to India is 
partly the result of Pakistan's 
alliance with the US. When this 
alliance 1s loosened, one of the 
reasons for that support is absent. 

Another basis of support to 
India was to disentangle her 
from the West at the height of 
the cold war when they were two 
crystallised power blocs. This 
situation also does not exist any 
more. 

When the Soviet Union was 
involved in the civil war and the 
bloody conflicts in Hungary, it 
at least wanted to neutralise India. 
It is doubtful whether any similar 
development will now take place 
in spite of what is happening in 
Czechoslovakia. 

On the other hand, at present 
both the Soviet Union and the 
US are simultaneously interested 
in getting India’s signature to the 
treaty on the non-proliferation of 
nuclear weapons. 

Both are taking a similar 
stand on the policies to be follow- 
ed in the Indian sub-continent. 

And the Soviet Union is inter- 
ested in stopping Pakistan's drift 
towards China. — . 

Under these changing circum- 
stances it is foolish to expect that 
the Soviet Union's relations with 
Pakistan will remain static. India 


is not ina position to regulate 
the changes that will take place 
in the relations between the Soviet 
Union and Pakistan. 

Ideology was never a major 
factor in Soviet Union's foreign 
policy. It was once, perhaps, a 
minor factor. During recent years, 
its influence was diminishing to 
the extent of completely disap- 
pearing. 

When the national interests 
of the Soviet State demanded that 
it should militarily help India 
during her armed conflict with 
China, Indians welcomed this new 
trend in Soviet foreign policy. 
China was not only a communist 
country but a party toa military 
treaty with the Soviet Union 
when the latter gave military and 
diplomatic support to India 
against China. 

What Indians are now saying 
is that these trends of the Sovict 
foreign policy which underlined 
the decline of the ideology as a 
factor in it are desirable so long 
as they are in India's interests, 
but the Soviet Union has no right 
to go any further. 

Whatever Indians say, the 
Soviet Union will go further if 
itis in its interests. And there 
are reasons to believe that the 
new trends in the Soviet-Pakis- 
tan relations are the result of 
deliberate calculations on the 
part of the Soviet Union, They 
are a part of a new global atti- 
tude. It is reflected in Soviet 
policy towards Iran, Turkey and 
Thailand. The Soviet calcula- 
tions may or may not prove to be 
wrong in the future, But at this 
stage, the Indian Government 
and people are not ina position 
to influence Soviet foreign policy 
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just because their understanding 
is different. And we must also 
not delude ourselves by thinking 
that the best method of making 
such an influence on the Soviet 
Union is by organising irresponsi- 
ble outbursts and processions In 
the country or by making the 


Parliament of India adopt resolu- . 


tions on this matter. 


Repercussions of Outburst 


The repercussions of the out- 
burst can only be a widening gap 
between the Soviet Union and 
India. Those who are helping 
this development in India are 
those who are saying that Pakis- 
tan and China will be hostile 
towards India in the near future. 
A section among them also want 
India to explode nuclear weapons 
and antagonise the Soviet Union 
and the United States on that 
ground. Can India at present 
afford to have simultaneously 
varying degrees of hostility of 
China, Pakistan, the Soviet Union 
and the United States ? 

The present cordial phase in 
Pakistan-Soviet relations has not 
come as a surprise to keen stu- 
dents of international relations, 
although it has shocked some 
ill-informed people in this coun- 
try.. Another shock to these 
people will be administered by 
China and the US moving closer 
to each other. There is no doubt 
that on that occasion these peo- 


ple will protest against those 
trends of . American foreign 
policy. 


If the extremist Opposition 
in the country and the Govern- 
ment, whichis to some extent a 
prisoner of its critics, are not 
envisaging the settlement of 
India's outstanding disputes with 
Pakistan and China, thatis no 
reason for other countries not to 
normalise and improve their 
relations with these countries. 
Even a mighty United States 
could not stop the normalisation 
of relations between China and 
other Western powers. The 
Soviet Union cannot prevent 
cordial relations between West 
Germany and countries which are 
very friendly to the Soviet 
Union. It goes without saying 
that India cannot stop other 
countries developing cordial 
relations“ with Pakistan and 
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China. 

And our protests against such 
a development can only harm 
ourselves. The damage done to 
India by the proposed sale of 
Soviet arms to Pakistan is limited. 
But the damage done by the 
irresponsible Indian  politiians 
and their followers to Indo- 
Soviet relations and consequent- 
ly to India’s interests is of a much 
more serious nature. This is the 
greatest diplomatic victory for 
Pakistan. 

Those who are hoping that 
Indian hostility towards the 
Soviet Union will bring another 
country closer towards India 
are asking for the moon. The 
loss of Soviet friendship will not 
be compensated by any gain. 
lhe United States will not fur- 


. ther antagonise China now. It 


will coordinate its policy with 
that of the Soviet Union as far as 
this sub-continent is concerned. 
And it is not going to support 
India on Kashmir. There is not 
even the prospect of getting a 
raise in American aid. The trend 
will be towards the reduction of 
that aid. 

Some voice is heard that India 
must move closer towards Peking. 
The present writer has always 
advocated it. But cordiality 
between the Soviet Union and 
Pakistan should not be the 


. ground for India to take any step 


in this direction. It will only 
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expose India's weakness. More: 
over, it will not show any genuine 
interest on India's part to nor- 
malise her relations with China. 
And unless China is also pres- 
surised by circumstances to 
change its line towards India, the 
Government of this country can- 
not negotiate with China solely 
on the ground that its relations 
with the Soviet Union may 
deteriorate. The matter of nor- 
malising 
China should be taken up irres- 
pective of what is happening to 
the Soviet-Pakistan relations. 

The extremist critics of the 
Indian government are specialis- 
ing in hurting the interests of this 
country. The ignorance of inter- 
national relations is their greatest 
asset. Cheap popularity is their 
highest aim.- But why should 
they hold the rest of the country 
toransom ? Are there not any 
sane sections of the people in this 
country who can resist or at 
least neutralise them ? Are not 
the leaders of the Government 
aware of international realities ? 
Can they not rebut the arguments 
of these irresponsible politicians ? 
Cannot the government and the 
saner sections of the public co- 
ordinate their activitie$ on this 
matter ? 

What is pity if this country of 
Gandhi has now become totally 
devoid of mature and balanced 
political leadership ? 
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India's relations with. 


Tz Soviet interest and apprai- 
sal of the ‘internal set-up in 
Pakistan have undergone many 
vicissitudes in the past two 
decades, It is useful to keep in 
mind some of the outstanding 
features of this appraisal. 

It may berecalled that re- 
cognition of Pakistan by Moscow 
did not come automatically with 
the transfer of power. Unlike 
the case of India, Pakistan got 
Soviet diplomatic recognition 
only in 1948. Even in those 
early days the preponderance of 
British influence on Pakistan was 
not at all congenial for any 
development of Pak-Soviet rela- 
tions. This was in contrast to 
the position with regard to India 
where the national leadership 
which assumed power, particul- 
arly Nehru, had even in the 
days of the freedom struggle 
openly recognised Soviet Union 
as a friend and supporter. This 
advantage of political rapport the 
Pakistani leaders from Jinnah 
onwards did notenjoy in rela- 
tion to Moscow. 

There is a historical back- 
ground to this lack of under- 
standing between Soviet Union 
and Pakistan atthe beginning. 
The area out of which Pakistan 
was carved had always been the 
springboard for British intrigues 
into Central.Asia. In the early 
days of the Bolshevik Revolutlon 
right upto the thirities all the con- 
spiracies and armed expeditions 


in support of the reactionary 


This is the second of the 
two articles written by a stu- 
dent of Pakistan Affairs. The 
first one appeared in Main- 
stream, July 20, 1968. 
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feudal emirs that the British had 
tirelessly organised against the 
new born Soviet State had their 
headquarters in the northern 
Punjab and North West Frontier 
region. And many of these 
British officials who were enthus- 
iastic supporters of the idea of 
Pakistan were known for their 
conspicuous record of anti- 
Soviet activities and many" of 
them continued to be the un- 
official mentors of the new born 
state of Pakistan. It was there- 
fore legitimate for Stalin and his 
associates to regard the forma- 
tion of Pakistan with consider- 
able suspicion in those days. 

In the calculations of the 
British Foreign Office also, the 
formation of Pakistan was meant 
to be of help for its own imperia- 
list designs: in this part of the 
world. When the whole of India 
could not be retained as a 
British preserve in the face of 
mass upheaval for freedom 
which had gathered new 
momentum at the end of the war, 
the policy-planners in London 
calculated that with slicing ofa 
portion of the Indian sub-con- 
tinent a new set-up under British 
domination could serve the 
interest of the West vis-a-vis the 
Soviet Union, apart from acting 
as a watch-dog against the rising 
anti-imperialist nationalism not 
only in India but in the neigh- 
bouring countries such as 
Afghanistan. In other words, 
before the Americans ; stepped in 
the British policy had calculated 
to keep Pakistan as a major base 


of operation in a very important. 


strategic area. 
Itis part ofthis long-range 
policy which led the British to 


let Pakistan grab Gilgit which in 
terms of military planning of 
those days, had great importance 
as a strategic base for aerial ope- 
rations against the Soviet Union. 
Gilgit today may have Jost its 
pristine importance; even with- 
out a base like this,a missile 
attack on the Soviet Union can 
be managed from a long-distant 
range, Whether from an aircraft 
carrier in the Indian Ocean or 
from bases thousands of miles 
away in South Arabia. But at 
the time of Partition, Gilgit’s 
importance in any anti-Soviet 
strategy can hardly be under- 
estimated, and it was but natural 
that the British should see to it 
that Gilgit fell into the hands of 
Pakistan than those of India. 

Pakistan's role as a camp- 
follower of Britain underwent a 
decisive change in the early 
years of the fifties. By that time 
the US came to the scene and it 
is quite clear that the Americans 
found in Liaquat Ali Khan a 
very reliable henchman who 
would see to it that their in- 
flence dominated over Pakistan 
more than that of the British. The 
idea Of military alliance with 
America was also finalised under 
Liaquat Ali Khan and Field 
Marshal Ayub was at that time 
a trusted lieutenant for this 
purpose. 

Liaiquat Ali Khan's assassina- 
tion itself is widely suspected in 
Pakislan as having been brought 
about by British agents. It is 
worth noting that the investiga- 
tion into this murder was hushed 
up because Pakistani authorities 
found to their horror the unmis- 
takable evidence of Brit'sh hand 
behind the plot. By then, how- 
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ever, Britain had lost her grip 
over Pakistan whose rulers had 
definitely transferred their pri- 
mary loyalty to Washington. 

It is important to note here 
that this policy of subservience to 
America was resented not only 
by a large section of political 
opinion in the country such as 
the Awami League and Maulana 
Bhasani’s movement in East 
Pakistan, but a very considerable 
section of the army too. Like 
the Indian army, the Pakistan 
army was trained under British 
auspices. But with Independence 
it was but natural that many of 
the senior officers, were touched 
with the infection of freedom. 
Besides, the heroic achievements 
of the Red Army during World 
War II, had a tremendous impact 
on.the armed forces of al the 
Afro-Asian countries from Indo- 
nesia to Egypt. So when the 
officers corps found that the 
political leadership of the country 
was getting itself committed to 
a policy of confrontation with 
the Soviet Union at the behest 
of America, there was considera- 
ble resentment. To clean up this 
patriotic group which had a 
definitely friendly attitude towards 
the Soviet Union, 
pindi Conspiracy Case was 
launched-by Liaquat Ali Khan’s 
government, and some of the 
top-most officers of the Pakistani 
armed forces were imprisoned 
as a result of this case. This 
was in classical American style: 
after a political coup there was 
bound to be mopping-up opera- 
tions both in civil service and in 
the armed forces. 

The Rawalpindi case is actual- 
ly an index of the weakness of 
Pakistan's" pro-American policy. 
‘Although these officers were sent 
to prison, the fact that such 
outstanding leaders of the armed 
forces were involved in what was 
described as a Red plot, did not 
add to the political strength of 
the Government and it brought 
out for the first time the weak 
mass base of the new policy of 
subservience to US. 

After that, step by step the 
inevitable followed. As President 
Ayub has clearly come out in his 
political autobiography Friends, 
Not Masters, the erosion of 
parliamentary system was has- 
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the Rawal-. 


tened and a fullfledged military 
dictatorship was set up towards 
the end of the fifties. Internally 
it appeared that the policy of 
total collaboration with America 
had reached the point of climax. 

In this period naturally, the 
Soviet influence in Pakistan was 
at its lowest ebb. The Americans 
practically ran the show. The 
Rawalpindi Case itself was the 
beginning of an anti-Soviet 
phase. In turn, Moscow also 
had to take a firm attitude to- 
wards Pakistan Government. 
This was seen not only in the 
definite commitment that 
Khrushchev made on the issue of 
Kashmir but also in the manner 
in which Pakistan envoys were 
often put into embarrassment in 
Moscow. In the UN also, 
Pakistan was treated. by the 
Communist bloc as very much 
under American subservience. 

In this context it is interesting 
to note how the Soviet Union 
came out practically in open 
support of the Pakhtoon move- 
ment. In other words, the pros- 
pects of disintegration of a part 
of Pakistan was not regarded at 
that time by Moscow as some- 
thing unwelcome. 

There was very good ground 
for such a stand on Moscow’s 
part; because it is about this time - 
that Pakistan converted  her- 
self into a fullfledged military base 
against Soviet Union. The U-2 
incident revealed the extent of 
this commitment on Pakistan's 
part, since Gary Powers took off 
in 1960 from the American air 
base near Peshawar. The angry 
reaction of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to this development was 
understandable and not unexpec- 
ted. 

In a sense the U-2 incident 
may be considered as marking an 
important dividing line in Pakis- 
tan’s foreign policy. The poten- 
tial of continuing American 
influence was getting worn out 
and by that time, that is 1960, 
the power balance in the region 
had also undergone a change. 
The Chinese confrontation against 
India, the American discredit in 
Vietnam had already begun 
while Pakistan found itself to her 
cost to have alienated Moscow. 

- It is about this time after a 
good deal of home work Presi- 


dent Ayub set out on the 
adventures of a new foreign 
policy whose first round was 
marked by overtures and entente 
with Peking. The flirtation with 
Peking were useful in two ways. 
Apart from actually 
some military hardware and 
certain trade opening, Rawal- 
pindi could bargain with 
Washington for aid. This was 
the first sign that the old mono- 
lith of Dulles network of military 
alliances was cracking up; and 
this process started in Pakisian 
chronologically earlier than 
de Gaulle’s revolt against NATO. 
The old understanding of politi- 
cal observers that a subservient 
partner in a military alliance 
could have no bargaining capa- 
city in international relationship 
no longer held good atleast so far 
as Asia is concerned; since 
Pakistan's example showed that 
American military alliances were 
on the point of cracking up. 
This process was stepped up 
later on not only by tlie Chinese 
overtures but also by the fact 
of world-wide discredit of the 
American foreign policy whose 
climax was reached in Vietnam; 
and it was over Vietnam that 
Pakistan had shown its definite 
refusal to sign on the dotted line 
in favour of Washington. 

The phase of Sino-Pak entente 
synchronises with the growing 
bellicosity against India. Its high 
watermark was reached in the 
autumn of 1965 when ; Pakistan's 
planned infiltration into Kashmir 
finally ended up in a regular war 
with India. The Indo-Pak conflict 

(Continued on Page 38) . 
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APER about the fifteen years of 

chequered history the Three- 
Language Formula appears to be 
coming into favour in our public 
education. The Education Com- 
mission recommended it in their 
report, and the Union Cabinet 
has just now put its seal of 
approval to it asa part ofthe 
new Education Policy. 

The implementation of the 
formula and generally the policy 
is to be left, rightly and naturally, 
tothe States. Nobody can say 
that the time and toil, not to 
speak of the money, Spent in this 
performance, has been small. 

But with all that, we are now 
where we were before in respect 
of the Formula. So, there is no 
reason to think that we have 
heard the last of it. For, the 
Three-Language Formula has 
been with us so long, and the 
States which did not find it all to 
their taste may not find that so 
even now unless the formula, its 
meaning and scope, are clearly 
apprehended; and, the States 
also show some flexibility of 
mind, sense of reality, and con- 
cern for educational interests. 


Educational Interests — 


Letus be clear on this point: 
in the field of education, educa- 
tional interests should be the 
first concern; and the wider and 
deeper interests of the Indian 
unity and of the. progressive deve- 
lopment of. the multi-lingual 
Indian culture can never be 
- opposed to the true demands of 





This contribution by the dis- 
tinguished Bengali intellectual 
was presented at the Seminar 
on the Language problem 
organised by the Bihar Citizen’s 
Council of Education held 
in Patna’ on July 25-28, 1968. 
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education. Itis overdue to re- 
cognize the fundamental principle 
which should underlie our 
Educational Policy—whatever be 
its actual proposals. 

Our education, in the multi- 
lingual position of our country, 
should be first, national in form, 
which means that (a) the national 
languages, or the Regional Lan- 
guages, if you prefer to call them 
so, should generally be the princi- 
pal medium of education all 
through,- with (b) subsidiary 
language or languages, to assist 
the medium language for limited 
purposes, educational or other- 
wise, as necessary; for instance, for 
science and technological studies, 
or for pan-Indian purposes and 


. international contacts. 


Educational Needs 


Secondly, our education must 
be modern and progressive in 
content which means we must 
rear up our students as builders 
of modern and progressive India 
and as creators of a Scientific and 
Socialistic Culture. In no case 
education should yield to paro- 
chial and linguistic zeal or 
“zealotry”, if you allow me to 
coin that word. The Three-Lan- 
guage Formula, I take it, is con- 
ceived in that modern spirit; and, 
it has to be implemented in that 
spirit too—to' serve the ends of 
modern progressive education 
and to create a democratic intel- 
ligentsia. 

Let us, at the risk of over- 
elaboration, clear the deck in the 
beginning, and, first, be sure 
about the meaning and scope of 
the Three Language Formula for 
our educational purposes. 

First then is the question: Are 
‘not three languages too many for 
students to learn ? My answer is 


Education 


to point to you and us. We are 
theliving results ofa three lan- 
guage system, namely, English, 
mother-tongue and a classical 
language; and Ifor myself hold 
that it was not wrong in itself, 
but its priorities and emphasis 
were wrong. I know also that 
the new generation of our stu- 
dents are neither less capable than 
we, nor less clever than European 
students of some countries who 
have to read three languages. 
In fact the question can be pro- 
perly answered if we are sure 
what exactly are our educational 
needs. For, learning languages 
is no end in itself at least for the 
general body of students. The 
need par excellence for a student 
at primary and secondary stages is 
to acquire the knowledge and 
information essential for a futuro 
citizen of India. One Language, 
the ‘First Language’, must form 
an essential part of it, but not 
more languages necessarily. 

First, we must then decide 
what amount of minimum essen- 
tial knowledge and information 
has to be imparted to our students, 
stage by stage, that is, during the 
primary, secondary and higher 
stages, keeping in view the pur- 
pose of each stage and the end as 
a whole namely, creation of a 
democratic progressive intelli- 
gentsia. 


Knowing a Language 


Secondly, we must know what 
knowing a language means, and 
be sure how much ofa language 
has to be known to serve as a 
tool for acquiring the definite 
body of knowledge and informa- 
tion at each particular stage, 
primary, secondary and higher. 

To know a language well, we 
should remember, is to pass the 
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four-fold criteria: (a) to under- 
stand as one reads it; (b) and as 
one hears it spoken; (c) to be 
understandable by others when 
one reads it, and (d) when one 
speaks it oneself. If proficiency 
is demanded in all four respects 
a student of average intelligence 
can possibly acquire that in his 
12 years of schooling (taking 10 
years as the school stage, or 10 
plus2 if you like) only in one 
language, that is either in his 
mother fongue or in the Regional 
Language which he has heard 
spoken around him from his 
infancy, or the foreign language 
which he has “adopted” as his 
own for some reason or other. 
If it be 10 plus 2 years, I agree an 
intelligent student can manage to 
learn fairly two languages, but 
three only at the cost of non- 
language subjects, that is, lighten- 
ing the load of the body of 
essential knowledge. I take it, 
however, that the Three-Lan- 
guage Formula does not demand 
that, nor does it demand that all 
three languages have to be equal- 
ly learnt by an ordinary student 
in 10 or even 12 years. Nor do 
the interests of education require 
that, 


Different Ends and Uses 


Educational interests will be 
served if the Formula means, as 
I take it, that(1) the student's own 
language is to be the First Lan- 
guage; it will generally be the 
mother-tongue or tbe regional 
language. I am discussing the 
question generally here—The 
First Language is intended to be 
the main medium of education as 
well as of expression. So it has 
to be /earnt well in all four ways; 
and taught all along. I hold that 
as it is to be the language of 
expression too, at least the stu- 
dents of humanities should read 


it even at their first degree 
course. 
(2) Another language, the 


Second Language (by 'Library 
Language" the Commission 
appears to mean nothing else), 
comes later. I hold that in the 
present state of the development 
of our national Language and in 
view as well of the increasing 
demands of modern times, politi- 
cally, socially, commercially and 
culturally on the intelligentsia of 
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every country, this Second Lan- 
guage has to be learnt tolerably 
well within 10-12 years period to 
enable the student to understand 
it, though not to write it. The 
Second Langvage is mainly to be 
a ‘tool language’ to assist the 
First Language; and is not gene- 
rally to serve as the Language of 
expression though, it may have 
to serve as a language’ of com- 
munication for limited purpose. 
(3) The Third Language to 
come last is to be a selective 
language. For special purposes, 
a ‘working knowledge’ of it alone 
should be demanded. The 10- 
year period should lay a basis 
which should be capable of ex- 
pansion later in life according to 
necessities. 
Personally I hold that for 
educational purposes the mother- 
tongue or the regional language 
must be the First Language of a 
student, and the medium of all 
education. (The problem of the 
speakers of minority languages 
will undoubtedly call for special 
consideration and for necessary 
adjustments with their agreement). 
English in my opinion is to 
remain the Second Language as 
I conceive it; for it alone can act 
in the present state as the main 
‘tool language’ for educational 
and other purposes until any 
Indian Language develops and 
comes to be as helpful in these 
respects as English. I would 
concede to Hindi in particular 
the status as an alternative 
second language. But that day 
still appears to be distant (both 
for internal and external reasons), 
when Hindi will be able to 
fulfil the function satisfactorily. 
For Indian students in general, 
I believe Hindi will be par ex- 
cellence, the Third language 
though the Third Language has 
to bea selective Language that 
is, selected out of alternative 
groups. The groups should be 


like this : 

Group A : One Modern 
Indian Language (of course 
other than the First and the 
Second Languages), preferably 
North-Indian Language for the 


students of South, anda South 


Indian Language for the stu- . 


dents of North. 
Or 
One 


Group B : Indian 


Classical Language, Sanskrit ot 
Old Tamil or Persian. In view 
of the importance of these 
Classical Languages I should like 
a provision to be made that 
students of humanities can take 
one of them at least as an 
additional and/or optional 
Language. 


Link Language in the Making 


Perhaps to make the posi- 
tion clearer, I should deal with 
the question of the ‘Link Langu- 
age’. I do not know ifit isa 
term used to imply what the 
word ‘‘Rastra-bhasa’’ did for- 
mcrly—with the latter’s ‘super- 
iority complex’ blunted. While 
everybody desires that India 
should have a ‘Link Language’, 
and, I do so most strongly,-I 
find that people are by no means 
sure what are the specific func- 
tions that Link Language is 
required to do today and to- 
morrow, for, the educated—and 
they are preponderatingly English 
educated—do have a Link 
Language still; it is English, 
whichlinks them not only with 
their fellow-countrymen speaking 
different languages of India, but 
links them up also with the lar- 
ger world of culture and politics, 
social interchanges, trade and 
commerce. Of course, the 
English educated constitute only 
two percent of the population;but 
we shall always need that mini- 
mum two percent of cultural 
elite if we are not to be isolated 
from the world of science and 
culture. What, however, we 
require is a popular link language 
alanguage which has to actas 
a link between the different 
peoples of this multi-lingual and 
multi-national country speaking 
different tongues, serve them 
at the level of popular com- 
munication, parlance and ex- 
change. It must besuch as is 
easy to learn by the common 
man of India. 

There is no such link langu- - 
age at present, no doubt. But 
thereis one already in the mak- 
ing. No, it is not English. It 
is in the process of taking shape 
in the industrial centres like 
Bombay, Calcutta, Jamshedpur 
etc. It is spreading itself through 
‘Film Hindi’ and, in spite of the 
onslaughts of the Akashvani 
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High Hindi, itis also spreading 
through Radio-Hindi : I am 
definite that this ‘Link Language- 
to-be’ is to grow along with 
industrialization, economic deve- 
lopment, cultural advance of 
the masses based on com- 
pulsory primary education, 
and with the inevitable deve- 
lopment of inter-communica- 
tion of our people because of 
the development of their com- 
munication links (Film, Radio- 
broadcasting, dance-drama) and 
transport facilities (railways, 
motorways, etc., to mention only 
a few) This popular link 
language which is emerging is 
avariety of simplified popular 
Hindi, simplified by the people 
themselves. Itis distinct from 
Parinisthit Hindi (High Hindi) 
and Urdu. Itis rather closer to 
Hindustani. But it will accept 
in future less of the Persianised 
‘vocabulary of Hindusthani and 
more of the Tadbhava and suit- 
able deshi words that are current 
in the non-Hindusthani areas. 
This speech is rightly called 
Chalu Hindi; and, it 1s in nor- 
mal course developing into a 
popular link language; and, 
from this stage in course of some 
decades, it can grow into the 
popularly accepted workable 
language of commercial, social 
and political communication. 
Until then, as now, Euglish ts to 
remain as the first cultural, 
political, social link language; 
the other languages, regional and 
of limited use, like Hindi, Urdu, 
Bengali, Tamil, etc. will continue 
also to act so in certain zones, 
Northern India, Eastern India, 
Southern India, etc. 

For our present purpose, we 
need not be bogged here in the 
question of link language; 
though I should like to make it 
clear in this connection that only 
the language which the maximum 
number of the people of India can 
learn with minimum efforts can 
be the link language of the 
Indian people, and this is bound 
to be a variety of simple Hindi, 
that is, Chalu Hindi, not any 


other Indian language, nor 
English. . 
Let us now turn to the 


question of the implementation 
of the Three-Language Formula, 
and, if you bear with me I shall 
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prior to that make some observa- 
tion on what has been called a 
‘priority’ now. Free and com- 
pulsory primary education for 
all and the removal of illiteracy 
are, I want to emphasise, the 
firsteduties of any modern state, 
and should be the first item in 
any educational programme. 
Unfortunately even the Constitu- 
tional recommendation with 
regard to this has been given a 
go-bye by the ruling classes of 
India. The emphasis was on 
purpose shifted successfully 
from the question of primary 
education to comparatively 
remoter issues, like, for example, 
whether M.Sc. physics should be 
taught in the regional languages 
orin English or Hindi. I have 
a strong feeling against this 
sort of diversionary tactics on 
the part of our ruling class, and 
even in spite of the latest Educa- 
tion policy declaring priority for 
primary education, I hold that 
giving free and compulsory 
primary education to each and 
every child (between the age of 
5 and 11, if not 14) is far more 
urgent than spending some 
crores of rupees for hurried and 
indifferent translations of text 
books of higher Chemistry, 
Physics, Geography, etc. in 
Hindi or any regional language. 
Particularly so, when we know 
wecannot do the two things 
simultaneously; we have not 
enough money nor enough 
responsible men for both. 


Stages and Steps in Implemen- 
tation 


Turning to the practical 
measures for implementation of 
the  Three-Language Formula, 
we may suggest the broad out- 
line for the general education for 
10-plus-2 years, stage after 
stage, in the light of the recent 
recommendations about those 
stages and the subjects of study. 

Primary Education: Classes 
T to VI-Primary education, both 
lower (4) and higher (2), it is 
held by all, should be imparted 
in the scholar’s own language, 
that is, mother-tongue, or where 
for some reason or other that is 
not possible (as in the case of 
small tribal peoples with an 
undeveloped mother-tongue), the 
regional language (even when 


that is not strictly the mother- 
tongue of the majority) is to be 
the medium; as already indica- 
ted, the essential minimum know- 
ledge and information that a 
citizen must possess should be 
ascertained first and imparted at 
this stage in definite and graded 
measures (in first 4-plus-2, lower 
and higher primary years of 
schooling); and the total avail- 
able hours of study be distribu- 
ted, year by year, subject-wise 
first, namely, the subjects being 
the First Language, Mathema- 
tics, Elementary Science (includ- 
ing agriculture and hygiene) and 
Social studies (including geogra- 
phy, history and civics). It is to 
be borne in mind that most of 
the primary educated pupils in 
our present conditions are bound 
to live and work in their own 
respective States. Itis unneces- 
sary to cut down reading hours 
from their essential studies in 
order to teach them another 
language, be it English or Hindi, 
of which they will have little use. 
English or Hindi or the regional 
language (the last for those who 
did not have it in I to IV classes) 
may be read as an additional sub- 
ject in Classes V and VI to enable 
the pupils who want to go be- 
yond the Primary stage to be 
prepared for that. Such study 
in those two years need 
not go beyond learnng the 
basic words. say the frst 
2000 of selected words and simp- 
lest sentences made of them. 
Inno case, a Second Language 
should be made compulsory, and 
its study at the Primary stage 
(Vand VI) mean a cut in the 
essential studies among which the 
First Language is of course in- 
cluded. 

Secondary Education of 2 
(Lower) plus 2 (High) plus 2 
(Higher) years. It need not be 
repeated that the volume of 
knowledge (including that of the 
First Language) for the entire 
period, and for each sub-stage, 
should be decided and school- 
hours for cach distributed accor- 
dingly. Knowledge is the pre- 
requisite objective and study of 
the ‘tool languages’ must be 
subordinated to that. Subject to 
this gencral rule, the study of the 
second Language as a compul- 
sory language is to begin from 
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the start (that is, from V) and to 
continue till Class X (and class 
XII too, though optionally in 
class XI and XII for some 
‘streams’ that is, Vocational, 
mechanical, etc). ^ At the 
‘first’ sub-stage (VII-VIII) a 
‘working knowledge’ of- the 
Second Language should be 
demanded which should be 
good enough for those who | step 
off in other directions; at the 
same time which is to prove .for 
those who continue in Classes IX 
and X good enough to grow into 
a 'tolerably useful knowledge’. 
]t means that at the end of Class 
X, the pupil will be able to read 
say a daily paper in English, and 
a simple book and a book in his 
own line.- Written composition 
should not-be demanded, except 
for writing: simple ‘business 
English’, In the Classes XI to 
XII, this foundation should be 
strengthened for all purposes, to 
‘maintain national and inter- 
national cultural contacts in par- 


"o .-icular. > i 


The Third Language should be 
introduced at Class IX. Person- 
ally, I plead forc wide option in 
the matter, it being agreed that 
we shall demand only a ‘work- 
ing knowledge’ of the -Third 
Language in the two years of 
Classes IX and X, whether that 
Third Language be a modern 
Indian Language or a Classical 
Indian Language, does ' not mat- 
ter. Analternation in this res- 
pect may be allowed taking the 
IX to XII classes as ‘a whole, 

namely, those who read a Modern 
Indian Language in.IX and X 
may be allowed to -drop it and 
réad a Classical Language, in 
Classes XI. and XII, and vice 
. versa. 
- A pupil is, however, not to 
. be compelled to read more than 
. threelanguages together at any 
time, except the Language stu- 
dents at the .University stage, 
which I shall explain present- 


B ly. 


University Education 


First Degree Stage : (20 years) 
for Pass plus one year Honours. As 
far as the study of .Languages go, 
I insist that students of humani- 
ties-in Universities at this stage 
(Pass) -should take a compulsory 


paper in the First Language. 
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Other students (Science, Tech- 
nology, etc.). may take that or 
a paper in any ‘other language 
suitable for their own line as an 
additional language. The general 
medium of University education 
should be the First Language &hat 
is, the regional language. 
Modern Language Faculty: 
An exception may have to be 
made for Language Faculty stu- 
dents, as already suggested. The 
Faculty, a new one, is specially 
called for, I am convinced, by the 
peculiar situation and position 
of our country. We are a multi- 
lingual people, and, now with 
emphasis being laid on regional 
languages, we require translators 
and interpreters first of all for in- 
tra-Indian intercourse; secondly, 
we require them equally now as a 


free people to conduct our inter- 


national. relations, ^ business, 
tourist trade, etc. etc. We sug- 
gest, therefore, Institutes of 


Languages for Post-Graduate and 
research purposes, and, prior to 
that, a Modern Language Faculty 
in the Universities including 
some Groups: Indian Language 
group, Asian Language groups, 
European Language group 
and so on. Four Languages 


only are to be studied 


inthe First Degree Course by 
such language students who are 
not to read other subjects. The 
curriculum and ‘syllabus would 
not be difficult to draw up. The 
point is to realise that we Indians 
cannot do without our teams of 
interpreters, translators, etc. 
even for our own purposes. 

In conclusion, lét us under- 


stand that  overemphasis >on © 
English at the cost of our 
national languages owas a 


national waste. But a total 
disregard of an incomparable 
serviceable ‘tool language’ for ad- 
mission into the world of modern 
science and culture--and in our 
circumstances that can be given 
only by English—cannot miake 
good that loss. It is- not 
beyond our intelligence to know 
how to make English serve us 
rather than dominate us; and 
the Three-Language—making the 
regional language the general 
medium for all education, English 
the main 'tool language' or the 
Second Language; and a 'work- 
ing knowledge' of an Indian lan- 


guage, modern or classical, a. 


necessary additional equipment 
in the multi-lingual Indian world. 
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CPI and Jana Sangh 


ROM time to ‘time there have 

appeared articles in Main- 
stream containing criticism of 
the Communist Party of India 
(CPI) for having joined the 
Jana Sangh in the united fronts, 
thereby giving it respectability. 
Now an article on this very 
theme by C.N. Chitta Ranjan 
has appeared in the issue dated 
July 13, 1968. 

Any party which does not 
want to remain a small, ginger 
group andis serious to win the 
support of the majority of the 
people must welcome criticism 
from all quarters and especially 
from friendly quarters. At the 
same time, when this criticism— 
wholly or in part—is based on 
misunderstandings, the same 
must be clarified. 

C. N. Chitta Ranjan writes in 
his article: “The truth is that 
in the period before the Fourth 
General Election, when the 
‘anti-Congress’ sentiment was 
at fever pitch, the CPI did not 
think it wise to be left out of the 
Fronts formed on that basis, and 
accepted alliance with the Jana 
Sangh and othersuch organiza- 
tions as a necessary evil for the 
purpose of ending the Congress 
monopoly of power. At that 
time the CPI preferred discretion 
to valour and considered such 
alliance a tactical necessity’’. 

It must be stated that the 
above criticism is not warranted 
by facts. Neither the line worked 
out in relation to the General 
Election nor the actual practice of 
the CPI in connection with the 
same can justify it. The CPI, no 
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doubt, was keen to end the 
monopoly of power held by the 
Congress. But for this purpose 
it wanted to forge an alliance or 
Front of Left and democratic 
parties on the basis of a minimum 
programme. It did not advocate 
an alliance with Jana Sangh. On 
the contrary, one of its objectives 
was to rout—at least to weaken 
to the maximum extent possible— 
—the parties of Right reaction. 
The CPI was one party tbat 
refused to be carried away by 
anti-Congress sentiments. In 
fact, while voicing its strong 
opposition to the Congress, it 
warned other Left and democratic 
parties as .also the people at 
large against blind anti-Congress- 
ism. The CPI wanted a Left 
and democratic alternative to 
emerge and was against any 
alliances with Jana Sangh and 
similar other parties. 

The CPI made serious efforts 
to ensure the success of its line 
in actual practice. It took 
initiative to convene meetings of 
Left parties and groups and did 
allitcould to forge a front of 
Left and democratic parties on 
the basis of a minimum prog- 
ramme. Unfortunately the other 
All-India Left parties took a 
negative attitude. The SSP was 
for an all-in anti-Congress 
alliance from Communists to 
Jana Sangh and would not even 
discuss a minimum programme. 
The Communist Party (Marxist) 
too took a negative attitude. 
It wanted adjustment of seats 
between all anti-Congress parties 
to defeat the Congress. It wanted 


a united front on the basis of 
minimum programme only in a 
State in which according to its 
assessment an alternative govern- 
ment was possible. A powerful 
section of this party was more 
keen to see CPI routed than 
anything else. Even apart from 
that, the CP(M) was at that time 
nearer to the SSP position than 
to the position of the CPI. The 
PSP believed in the theory of 
equidistance (from Congress and 
the Communists) and had strong 
anti-Communist prejudices. 

The CPI took the issue to 
the masses at least to some 
extent. When it became clear 
that a programme-based All- 
India front of Left and democ- 
ratic parties was not possible, 
the CPI decided to work for 
similar fronts on State basis in 
as many States as possible. In 
no State did the CPI work for 
or accept an alliance of all anti- 
Congress forces including Jana 
Sangh. 'The CPI, unfortunately 
did not succeed in its objective 
except in Kerala thanks to the 
attitude of other Left parties and 
also to the inability of the CPI 
to generate sufficient pressure in 
support of its viewpoint. How- 
ever, it did campaign against 
blind anti-Congressism to some 
extent at least, and it was 
because of this that certain other 
Left parties criticised and even 
attacked us as being “pro- 
Congress". The above cited 
criticism of C. N. Chitta Ranjan 
is thus uncharitable, to say the 
least. 

While dealing with the period 
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before the General Election, 
another important aspect needs 
to be mentioned. The CPI was 
not. only against any alliance 


- with Jana Sangh but was for a. 


policy of having ‘no truck’ with 
itatall. But £when SSP in States 
like UP and Bihar persisted in 
its policy of having alliances or 
adjustments with all, including 
Jana Sangh on the basis of 
negative anti-Congressism, what 
attitude should the CPI have 
adopted towards SSP 
Should the. CPI have told the 
SSP: “Since you do not agree 
- to have no truck with the Jana 
Sangh; CPI will have no truck 
with you and will go it alone.’’ 
Or, should the CPI have had 
adjustments with the SSP etc. 
despite their blind anti-Congress- 
ism? The CPI adopted the 
latter course and I think rightly. 
But surely this did not mean 
. “accepting alliance with the 
Jana Sangh.’’ Nowhere did CPI 
ally itself with the Jana Sangh 
or call for support to it. 


Situation After Election 


Let us now 
situation as it arose immediately 
after. the General Election. In 
States like Punjab and Bihar life 
posed a complicated problem 
before the CPI. The Congress 
had failed to get a majority of the 

- seats in the legislatures. On the 
other hand, neither the Left’ and 
democratic parties together were 
in a position to form Government 
nor the other parties. .Among 
the mass of the people there were 

~ very strong anti-Congress senti- 
ments. People wanted and de- 
manded that all non-Congress 
parties should get together and 
form Governments to prevent 
Congress from winning over some 
MLA, to be in a majority and 
‘then forming Government again 
thereby flouting and nullifying 
the verdict of the people. This 
sentiment and demand arose be- 

. cause of twenty years’ experience 
of Congress rule. CPI had. tried 
to expose the reactionary nature 
of anti-Congressism of the Jana 
Sangh and other reactionary 

“parties, but that was not enough. 
The Bihar Jana Sangh at first 

` took the stand thatit would not 
join hands with the Communists 
to form the Ministry and would 
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etc.? . 


examine the. 


instead support a 
Ministry. This created violent 
reaction against the Jana Sangh 
and its All-India leadership ,had 
to step in and reverse the stand. 


Principled Manner 


If the CPI had taken, the 
stand that it would not form any 
front that -included the Jana 
Sangh in these Assemblies and 


` would not .cooperate in forming 


non-Congress Ministries for the 
same reason, there is hardly any 
doubt about the results. The 
Congress would have succeeded 
in forming the Ministries in these 
States, the CPI would have 
been held responsible for the 
same and this would have led to 


“the isolation of the CPI. It 


would have put the Jana Sangh 
and other reactionaries in a better 
position and even strengthened 
them. The CPI rightly did not 
adopt this course. It took into 
account its principles as well as 
the consciousness of the masses 
atthattime. It reálised that a 
situation had been  created—- 
despite its efforts to the con- 
trary—in which propaganda 
alone was not enough to get its 
viewpoint accepted, that people 
had to be led through actual 
experience and helped to see the 
vita] difference between the Left 
and democratic opposition to the 
Congress on the one hand and 
reactionary opposition on the 
other. It therefore- agreed to 
join fronts of all non-Congress 
parties buf only on the basis of 
mutually agreed minimum pro- 
grammes. In formulating these 
programmes, the CPI did not 
compromise any of its basic 
stands. The CPI was conscious 
that sharp differences would 
arise while steps were taken 
actually to implement these pro- 


- grammes. When these differences 


did arise—whether on the ques- 
tion of bataidars in Bihar or 
over minimum wages in Punjab 
or an attitude towards the Mus- 
lim minority in Bihar and UP, 
the CPI did not give up its 
position to ‘somehow’ remain 
in the ministries. On the con- 
trary, it took the differences to 
the people in a principled manner 
so that they could learn the 
reactionary character of anti- 
Congressism of the Jana Sangh 


Congress ^ 


elc. on the basis of their actual 


experience. 

For similar reasons, the CPI 
had joined the all-inclusive non- 
Congress frontin UP Assembly 
and also the  non-Congress 


“Ministries and followed the same 


line as in Punjab and Bihar. 

This is not to claim that there 
was no mistake or deviation; 
butin the main the practice of 
the CPI helped greater realisation 
amongst the people about the 
need of a Left and democratic 


alternative, about the sterility of 


blind anti-Congressism and about 
the real character of the Jana 


_ Sangh etc. 


Differentiation Checked 


The process was checked by 
the way the Congress brought 
about the fall of the Punjab and 
Bihar Ministries. The differen- 
tiation that was taking place 
between the parties of the Right, 
and the Left was checked. In 
Punjab the Front has continued 
to demand the dismissal of the 
Gill Ministry and mid-term elec- 
tion. This however has not pre- 
vented the CPI from telling the 
people that it has basic differen- 
ces with the Jana Sangh and 
would therefore not be in a 
position to support the Jana 
Sangh candidate for Lok Sabha 
during bye-election from Hoshiar- 
put Parliamentary constituency. 

Criticism has been made that 
the policy of forming non-Con- 
gress Ministries including Jana 
Sangh has given the latter some 
respectability which it,did not 
have before; and has enabled it 
to misuse its power to place its 
own men in important positions 
in the administration. This 
might be correct to a certain 
extent in case of all the States in 
which Jana Sangh shared power 
with the CPI. Let us assume for 
the sake of argument that it 
might also be correct that not 
enough vigilance was exercised 
in this respect by the CPI and 


other Left and democratic forces.. 


But is this the only reality ? 


Take for instance Punjab. On . 
the question of State trading in- 


foodgrains, on the question of 
States of Punjabi: language, etc. 
Jana Sangh had to make a comp- 
lete left about turn and this was 
duly noted by the people. It is 
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too hasty a judgement that it is 
the Jana Sangh that has gained 
most out of all-in non-Congress 
Governments in some States. 
Moreover, one has to compare 
the results of the policy and prac- 
tice of the CPI. not with some 
hypothetical situations but the 
concrete situation as it existed and 
with the results that would have 
followed from the other alterna- 
tive open to the CPI. This alter- 


native would have led people to - 


hold CPI responsible for the 
Congress coming back to power 
despite its defeat. It would not 
have weakened the Jana Sangh 
but would have weakened and 
isolated the CPI. 


Temporary Phenomenon 
The CPI is quite clear that 


parties like the Jana Sangh will. 


have no place in the National 
Democratic Front that the CPI 
. wishes to build for a state of 
national democracy in India and 
that CPI being in the same 
Ministries as the Jana Sangh was 
a temporary phenomenon war- 
ranted by a concrete situation. 

C. N. Chitta Ranjan writes: 
. “While the CPI need not accept 
the extremist Naxalbari thesis of 
rejecting parliamentary demo- 
cracy, it need not also go to the 
other extreme of seeking some- 
how to get into Ministries. 

The criticism is entirely un- 
warranted. This is proved by a 
number of facts. Here are some. 

In Punjab, the CPI at first 
decided not to join the Ministry 
but to let other non-Congress 
parties form one with its support. 
It was forced to change this stand 
by the common people, by their 
negative reaction to our original 
decision. 

In Punjab, in Bihar as well as 
in the UP, CPI did not give up 
its basic stands and insisted on 
the implementation of the mini- 
mum programmes knowing fully 
well that this would lead to sharp 
differences and break-up of all-in 
non-Congress fronts and their 
Ministries. 

In UP the CPI did not hesitate 
to ask its Ministers to quit when 
it found that they could not 
influence the work of the Govern- 
ment in a substantial manner at 
least, and when the public opinion 
would not misunderstand this 
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action ofthe CPI as helping the 
Congress. 
All this does not show that 


 CPI'somehow wanted to get into 


the Ministries. 

C. N. Chitta Ranjan adds: 
"The CPI's task in Parliament 
and the Legislatures is important 
no doubt, but its work outside 
parliamentary institutions is even 
more important. This is true of 
every Leftist party in the 
country." 

This is quite correct; CPI not 
only agrees with this in theory 
but has been trying to act accord- 
ingly. The initiatives it has 
taken recently to revive the 
peasant movement in the coun- 
try, to organise the tribal people, 
to hold an All-India Conference 
of agricultural labourers, etc. 
should have convinced Sri Chitta 
Ranjan that CPI is taking its 
work outside the legislatures 
seriously and does not sacrifice 
it for the sake of or subordinate 
it to its work in the Parliament 
and Legislatures. 

The question that remains is: 
What Next ? Chitta Ranjan 
writes: “Sri Rao claims that in 
Bihar the CPI has been able to 
expose the Sangh’s links with 
landlords and black-marketeers. 
Having so exposed the Sangh, 


why does Sri Rao feel unable to 
say categorically and without 
qualifications that his party will 
have no truck with the communal, 
reactionary organizations in any 
circumstances?” 

The CPI has stated categori- 
cally—both in UP and in Bihar— 
that it will have no truck with 
the Jana Sangh and will work for 
the formation of anti-Congress 
and anti-Jana Sangh fronts con- 
sisting of Left and d:mocratic 
parties and groups for the com- 
ing mid-term elections in the 
two States. 

Whether the CPI will succeed 
in this or not will not depend 
upon it alone. What CPI will 
do after the mid-term elections in 
these States or in Punjab when 
mid-term elections are ordered 
there will depend upon the 
concrete situation at the relc- 
vant time —balance of forces, 
sentiment and consciousness of 
the people, the stand of other 
Left and democratic parties, etc. 
One thing however is quite cer- 
tain. It will not decide its course 
with a view to somehow get into 
Ministries. It will choose that 
alternative out of the ones avail- 
able that will be most conducive 
to further raise the political 
consciousness of the people. 





Jana Sangh members protested in Parlia- 


ment when Food Minister, 
to scholars 


Ram, referred 


Sri Jagjivan 
who claimed 


that beef was eaten in ancient India. 
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RSS and Jana Sangh: A Study 


OPSERVERS of the Indian politi- 
cal scene seem to realise that 
the Jana Sangh has undergone a 
radical change, particularly after 
the Fourth General Election. 
And itis said that Prof. Balraj 
Madhok’s Presidential Address 
at the 13th Session of the 
Sangh held at  Jullundur on 
April 30, 1966 constituted a 
significant departure from the 
traditional pattern. Prof. Madhok 
talked of politics of realism and 
wanted his party to join hands 
with other democratic parties 
including the Congress and thus 
convert the Jana Sangh into a 
respectable national party. The 
recognition of the need of English 
for the non-Hindi speaking 
people by the Calicut Session of 
the Party towards the end of 
1967 was said to be yet another 
significant step indicative of its 
emerging policy free from 
the RSS influence. 

The association of the Jana 
Sangh with anti-Congress parties, 
both of the Right and the Left 
and its proclaimed adherence to 
a common programme seemed to 
create a new stir. Many other 
emerging trends in the Jana 
Sangh politics seem to convince 
the students of Indian politics 
that “politically, the Jana Sangh 
of the future is not likely to 
resemble Golwalkar’s Hinduised 
version of it. The Jana Sangh 
will be cut into a different shape 
by the mighty knocks of political 
and economic compulsions from 
which it was so long spared by 
lack of any opportunity to shar- 
ing of power. The inner durabi- 
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lity of the RSS is likely to slough 
off the mask of Hindu forbear- 
ance which it has genuinely put 
on as the only way of capturing 
power..." (Brij Mohan Toofan, 
Mainstreaim, April 20, 1968, p11.) 

It may, however, not be 
denied that compulsions of the 
situation bring a change in the 
politics of a party but the Jana 
Sangh has not changed much. 
Itis not difficult to show that 
the Jana Sangh continues to be 
the political arm of the RSS 
and the latter constitutes the 
main ideological plank on which 
stands the entire structure of the 
former. 

A study of the RSS chief, M.S. 
Golwalkar's books like “We or 
our nationhood defined, Not 
Socialism but Hindu Rastra, Vichar 
Darshan reveal their impact on 
the entire Jana Sangh literature 
including its election manifestoes, 
policy statements etc. 

According to Golwalkar, 
there are many requisites for a 
nation. The first is that a nation 
is a contiguous piece of land 
delimited, as far as possible, by 
natural boundaries to serve as 
the substratum, as the solid basis 
on-which the nation has to live, 
grow and prosper. _ 

The second requisite is love 
for that particular territory. The 
people living in that territory 
should have developed an attach- 
ment for that land, a love and 
regard for it as their motherland, 
as the place of their sustenance, 
their security and their prosperity. 

Thirdly, these people who 
constitute this nation should 
have a certain definite course of 
life which is developed by their 
common feelings, common emo- 
tions, common sentiments, com- 
mon faith and common traditions. 


in Ideology 


The people must have common 
aspirations, common memory of 
the good and the evil of life 
which they might have experienc- 
ed. The feelings of friendship 
or hostility towards people, who 
might have  behaved towards 
them as friends or foes, should 
also be the same and, in brief, 
the people must have the realisa- 
tion that their interests are 
intertwined and that they are one 
and identical. 

Eka  Muirubhoomi, putrarupa 
samaj with samana | sumskriti, 
samana parampara, — samana 
adarsha, samana shraddha, samana 
sukha dukha smriti, samana hita— 
sambandha, samana shatru mitra 
bhavana, samana asha akenksha. 
(M. S. Golwalkar, Why Hindu 
Rashtra, Prakashana Vibhaga, 
Rashtriya Swayam Sevak Sangh, 
Keshvakripa ~- Seshedripuram, 
Bangalore—20, p. 4) 

The thinking of the RSS 
leader is that ‘all the requisites 
for the making ofa full-fledged 
national life are thus fulfilled in 
the life of this great Hindu 
people. Therefore, we say that 
in this land of ours, Bharat, the 
Rashtra Jeewan is of the Hindu 
samaj. In short, Bhartiya Rash- 
tra is Hindu Rashtra...Histori- 
cally, this isa Hindu Rashtra, 
which has been existing here from 
very ancient times. Hence free- 
dom of the land of Bharat is the 
freedom of the Hindu Rashtra. 
Prosperity of Bharat means 
establishment of Hindu Rashtra 
in the world as a respectable 
entity’. (M.S. Golwalkar, op. cit., 
p 21 

Non-Hindus, — particularly 
Muslims and Christians—argues 
Golwalkar, are incapable of hav- 
ing any love for this land’. 
(Golwalkar : Not Socialism but 
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Hindu Rashtra). ‘They came as 
invaders to destroy us and to 
establish their own supremacy... 
and to enslave the local people.’ 


Golwalkar’s Conclusions 


This leads the RSS leader 
to conclude that the real national 
work is that which is done for 
furthering the cause of the 
Hindus. Only the Hindus are 
a reality in this country. ‘All 
others, posing to be patriots and 
wilfully indulging in a course of 
action detrimental to the Hindu 
nation are traitors and enemies 
to the national cause or to take a 
charitable view, if unintentionally 
and unwillingly led into such a 
course, mere simpletons, mis- 
guided ignorant fools’. Golwal- 
kar: We or Our Nationhood Defin- 
ed, p 49). l 

He is critical of the fact that 
Fundamental Rights have been 
given to all in the Republican 
Constitution of India.  'Unfor- 
tunately in our country, says 
Golwalkar, ‘our Constitution has 
equated the children of the soil 
with the aggressor, and given 
equal rights to everybody, just as 
a person without understanding 
may give equal rights to his 
children, to the thieves in his 
house and distribute property 
among all. That has happened 
in our country now. Same rights 
to the aggressor, same rights to 
the children of the soil’......if we 
look at things withan eye upon 
the historical truth, we have to 
say the children of this mother- 
land are the Hindus only’. (Gol- 
walkar : op. cit p 18). 


These ideas find full expres- 
sion in „the Jana Sangh litera- 
ture. Itcan be stated at the 
very outset that the Jana Sangh 
stands for Bhartiya Samskriti 
and Maryada. Since the for- 
mation of the party in 1951, there 
has been no change in its basic 
ideological stand. The follow- 
ing two important extracts, one 
from Dr Shyamaprasad Mooker- 
jee’s speech in 1951 and the 
second a Policy Statement adop- 
ted at Vijayawada in 1965 support 
this stand. 


‘Our party firmly believes 
that the future of Bharat lies in 
the proper appreciation and ap- 
plication of Bhartiya Samskriti 
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and Maryada......while we, there- 
fore, aim at establishing a Dharm 
Rajya, or a rule of law, we only 
abide by the highest traditions of 
Bhartiya Samskrit.’ (S.P. Mook- 
erjee, Why Bhartiya, Jana Sangh, 
op cit, p 3) 


‘The objective of Bhartiya 


Jana Sangh is the rebuilding of 
Bharat on the basis of Bhartiya 
Samskriti and Maryada.’ (Prin- 
ciples and Policy, 1964, a policy 
statement possed by the Jana 
Sangh at its Vijayawada session, p 3). 


This Bhartiya Samskriti is one 
and indivisible. All the creeds 
that form.the commonwealth of 
Bhartiya Rashtra have their share 
in the stream of Bhartiya culture 
which has flown down since the 
Vedic days in ubroken continuity, 
absorbing and assimilating con- 
tributions made by different peo- 
ples. Different creeds and  cul- 
tures, which came in contact with 
itin the course of history, have 
become indistinguishable part and 
parcel of the main current. A 
talk, therefore, of composite cul- 
ture is not only illogical but also 
dangerous for it tends to weaken 
national unity and encourage 
fissiparous tendencies. (Principles 
nnd Policy, Op Cit p 18). 


Hindu Revivalism 


Both the Jana Sangh and the 
RSS agree that the main problem 
in India is the conflict of cultures. 
There is only one culture in India 
and thisis essentially the Hindu 
culture. If we want national 
units, let us have a glimpse into 
the Bhartiya culture which is the 
Hindu culture. (Deen Dayal 
Upadhyaya, The Conflict of Cul- 
tures—Lucknow p 22). The old 
talks of Hindu-Muslim unity 
must be abandoned (ibid). 


The Jana Sangh leadership 
fully agrees with the RSS leader 
when he says that ‘the federal 
structure of the Constitution 
should be given up and one state, 
one legislature and one executive 
be established’.* The spirit of 
this statement is fully reflected in 
the following extract taken from 
the Principles and Policy: 
The present constitution because 
of its federal structure hampers 
national integration. The nomen- 
clature adopted was ‘Indian 


Union’ for the country and 
‘States’ for the provinces and the 
manner in which powers have 
been distributed gives rise to a 
feeling of rivalry as between the 
provinces and the Centre. The 
Jana Sangh will amend the con- 
stitution and declare India a 
unitary state". 


Longing For Past 


The characteristics constitute 
the main spirit of Hindu reviva- 
lism for which both Jana Sangh 
and the RSS stand : 


First ofall, there is a romantic 
longing for the spirit of the past. 
‘As opposed to the individualistic, 
critical, rationalistic and materia- 
listic trends, Hindu revivalism 
stands for a traditional, organic 
and associative outlook’. Jt is 
not opposed to progress but up- 
holds that genuine national pro- 
gress can be achieved by a grea- 
ter conformity to religion. 


Secondly, the theory of 
nationalism as propounded by 
the Hindu revivalists is charac- 
terised by a belief that political 
and economic policy of the nation 
should be consistent with the 
philosophy of Hinduism. Thus, 
‘nationalism is a vehicle for the 
crystallisation of the cultural 
ascendancy of Hinduism.’ (Prin- 
ciples and Policy, op Cit p 14). 


Thirdly, in the economic field, 
the implication of this revivalistic 
nationalism is the assertion of 
non-interventionism. It is op- 
posed to the economic tenets of 
socialism. 


Lastly, in the field of socio- 
logy Hindu revivalism stands for 
a purified value system based on 
the Hindu scriptures. 


M. S. Golwalkar, Vichar 
Darshan p 98. This may be 
compared with Deen  Dayal 
Upadhyaya's observation that 
the federal structure should be 
done away with. It is also 
unsuited to the proper for- 
mulation and :uccessful imple- 
mentation of our planning 
which necessarily requires a 
unitary system of government 
and most of the exisung pro- 
blems are due to ihe federal 
structure of the constitution. 
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-is so Much Violence in Film 


TE problem of violence in 
films is really the problem of 
violence itself When we ask 
ourselves—or rather when we are 
asked—is film violence necessary, 
wereally have to face the much 
larger question: Is human vio- 
lence ever necessary? For art 
(in our time movies are one of the 
most important art forms) and 
life are not completely separate. 
Whatever we may think of Tol- 
stoy's other theories, his insistence 
that art and life are inseparable 
is as valid today as when he wrote 
it. Most of those who are so de- 
fensive and apologetic about film 
violence are, underneath, com- 
plaisant and unconcerned about 
the actual violent manifestations 
in our life. 

My studies of violence have 
led me to theconclusion that 
human violence is not inevitable; 
that it is not a biological instinct 
like sex or the desire for food; 
thatitis not ineradicable from 
human nature nor from society; 
and that it can be greatly reduced 
and even eventually abolished. 
This is not a hope; it isa prog- 
nosis. If violence can be con- 
ditioned up by propaganda (as 
we have abundantly learned that 
it can), it can also be conditioned 





Fredric Wertham, M. D., is 
probably one of the most 
highly respected authorities on 
violence in the world. A psy- 
chiatrist of repute, he has writ- . 
ten many books on the subject, 
the latest of which is A Sign 
for Cain: An Exploration of 
Human Violence. He has 
fought for what he believes 
for almost a half century and 
has devoted his life to attack- 
ing all conditions that beget 
violence. ; 
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down. The very fact that these 
results are considered so con- 
troversial shows how much we 
have let ourselves be conditioned 
toaccept a social evil as part of 
our inescapable destiny. An in- 
born instinct is something posi- 
tive; human violence is due to 
negative factors in the personality 
and inthe social medium. Of 
course the struggle of man against 
murder will take a very long 
time. But I believe that if we 
want to prevent violence we must 
have this long-range, wider pers- 
pective. Fifty years ago travel- 
ling to the moon seemed just as 
impossible as preventing war and 
violence does now. Yet it ison 
our current agenda. 

Human violence means injur- 
ing or killing another human 
being. Of course symbolic 
violence and other similar pheno- 
mena exist; but they are essential- 
ly different. A . psychologist 
writes: vegetables have a life, too, 
and therefore “even when we eat 
salad, we kill." Thatis a good 
(and not unusual) way to obscure 
the whole issue. The word 
aggression, so widely used in this 
connection, is both ambiguous 
and misleading. Itis applied to 
violence and to something totally 
different as well, namely to con- 
structive action. The fact that 
this term is so popular among 
some behavioural scientists and 
politicians is revealing. 

Violence represented and 
violence carried out, that is to 
say violence in fiction and vio- 
lence in fact, are psychologically 
and socially not two ‘mutually 
exclusive opposites. They influence 
each other in many different 


ways. One of the most blood- 


drenched, sadistic novels ever 
published, Mafarka, which ran 


Necessary? 


into several editions, was written 
by F. T. Marinetti who Jater, as 
a fascist, advocated, practiced 
and glorified excessive real vio- 
lences in civil and foreign war.. 

The profusion of brutality, 
torture, sadism and every kind 
of violence in our movies con- 
stitutes a very serious social pro- 
blem. That is part of what 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller 
meant when he said in his recent 
Crime Conference that ‘there is 
no greater challenge to our 
society than the question of the 
portrayal of violence in the mass 
media." Off and on I have 
carried out a content analysis of 
films. Undoubtedly there is in 
them a rising curve of violence of 
every description. In no other 
human activity does the film- 
makers' imagination seem to 
operate as happily and as resour- 
cefully as in the area of killing. 
In family dramas or in stories of 
the prairie, violence abounds— 
whether itis concerned with in- 
laws or with outlaws. 

Asking people about their 
reaction turned out to be adding 
to content analysis a sort of dis- 
content analysis. With regard 
to violence, moviegoers fall into 
three categories. First, there are 
those who told of being genuinely 
upset: they closed or covered 
their eyes at certain scenes or 
walked out of the movies. They 
made up a considerable percent- 
age. Others were enthralled, 
fascinated and captivated. The 
third group had become com- 
pletely accustomed to it. They 
were indifferent and felt: this is 
how itis; you might as well see 
it. This is in my opinion the 
most dangerous and socially 
harmfu! effect. It would be 
foolhardy to assume that such 
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an attitude does not spill over 
into actual life. What it really 
signifies is a devaluation of human 
life. 


Many excuses are offered 
to justify , proliferation of 
fictional violence. . One is 
that to depict the most 


gruesome details is a requirement 
of realism. I don't think it is. 
Realism always entails a certain 
conception of reality. The pic- 
ture that the violent movies gives 
` us is not truthful, but is distorted. 
Holding up the mirror to violence 
does not mean holding up the 
mirror to life. You can play 
tricks with reality. 

The violent movies do not 
paint life; they exploit it. As 
Balzac, himself a great realist, 
wrote: *It is not enough to ob- 
serve and to paint, it is necessary 
to paint and observe with a 
purpose." Is the purpose of the 
staggering film violence really to 
represent life with veracity, or is 
it not rather to thrill and to 
shock? Or to attract people, 
especially young people, with the 
false idea that ruthlessness is 
heroic. strong, masculine? Often 
violence is grossly exaggerated. 
The director Ello Petri (The Tenth 
Victim) tries to justify this by 


saying that by sheer exaggeration - 


he hopes to show that sadism and 
violence are not glamorous. That 
is not how the audience sees it. 

A standard excuse is the 
claim that showing a lot of 
violence is a deterrent to violence. 
War movies are an example. 
They are promoted under the 
pretext that they teach us to 
deplore war, when in reality they 
make warlook adventurous and 
exciting. They poseas anti-war 
films but have pro-war tendencies. 
Sometimes laughter and comedy 
are introduced into the picture, 
but I do. not think that under 
any circumstances violent death 
is something to laugh about. In 
general,it is a great fallacy to 
believe that in order to combat 
violence you have to show it as 
gorily as possible. 

The idea that has done the 
greatest harm to American 
audiences, especially to youths, 
is the notion that film violence 
provides a safe outlet for hostility 
and pent-up aggression; that it 
functions as a safety valve; that 
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it provides a vicarious satisfac- 
tion, thus preventing violent acts; 
that ithas acathartic effect by 
reliving tensions that might 
otherwise explode into real action. 
It is interesting how many in- 
telligent and educated people 
havé fallen for this belief that 
the representation of sadistic 
scenes prevents the execution of 
sadistic acts. This whole con- 
ception is completely unsub- 
stantiated clinically and experi- 
mentally. On the contrary, 
research shows that mass media 
violence, including movies, acts 
notas a substitute but as a 
stimulus. 

To use the term catharsis as 
justification for media mayhem 
is at best a misunderstanding. 
Neither Aristotle nor Freud nor 
Frantz Fanon meant it that way. 
The healthy-outlet theory is 
harmful to the young consumer, 
but is convenient and helpful to 
the adult producer and pro- 
moter. Do we givea child an 
erector set so that he will get 
rid of his interest in real con- 
struction, or a chemistry set so 
that he gets out of his system 
his natural bent for science? 
Recently a State Director of 
Mental Health advocated that 
children be permitted to explode 
their own fireworks because that 
would release tensions and 
“produce a cathartic effect.” An 
editorial in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association 
characterized this as folly. One 
ofthe most notorious sex cri- 
minals in American history, 
Albert Fish, who over a period 
of years killed some fifteen child- 
ren and violated or mutilated 
about a hundred others, collected 
sadistic literature and clippings. 
That did not help him, as the 
glib phrase goes, to get rid of 
his aggression, but gave him 
further impetus and suggestions. 

As for scientific study of the 
effects of film violence, it is no 
longer possible to consider 
movies alone, in isolation. Mod- 
ern youth is confronted with a 
broad spectrum of mass media 
including comic books, television 
and movies. All have made a 
fetish of violence. Consequently 
movies are only one voice in this 
counterpoint of violence. Even 
the children who have been pro- 


tected (to the extent that is pos- 
sible) from the influence of any 
of these categories come into 
contact with others who have 
not been so protected. So it is 
the total influence of mass 
media violence that has to be 
assessed. 

Careful clinical research. on a 
large variety of children and 
young people (presented in my 
book A Sign For Cain) has shown 
me that the saturation. of young 
minds with violent images is 
detrimental to their develop- 
ment. It is demonstrably a con- 
tributing factor to emotional 
troubles and adjustment difficul- 
ties. Two kinds of violence 
profusely present on the 
screen are especially noxious. 
One is sadism. Sadism means 
getting not only  satisfac- 
tion but pleasure as well (mostly 
sexual pleasure) from hurting 
another person. Displav of 
cruelty, brutality and torture 
with crotic overtones stimulates 
sadistic feelings and actually 
teaches enjoyment of the pain of 
others.  Suggestive sadism on 
the screen provides not a release 
in action but a passage to day- 
dreams, 

The other infectious kind of 
violence is the casual taking of 
life as a logical method of pro- 
blem-solving. Whatever the pro- 
blem may be, it will be solved by 


.violence. What do you answer 


to a young man in jail who asks: 
“If they don't want us to be 
violent who do they show it to us 
all the time?’ 

The overall cumulative effect 


of continuous exposure to screen 


brutality cruelty and homicide is 
alowering of the threshold of 
sensitivity. It doesn't mean that 
the viewer will go right out and 
kill or beat up somebody. What 
is fostered is a tendency to be 
indifferent to the suffering of 
others, More and morc people 
are getting accustomed to the use 
of violence as a legitimate method 
of behaviour and regard violent 
death as a natural death. The 
fact that not everybody is affect- 
ed does not mean that no one 
is or that one needs to be defini- 
tely predisposed. We are all 
impressionable and susceptible. 
Which impressions affect us most 
depends on many factors in our 
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previous life and in our environs 
ment. 

The matter-of-fact way in 
which violent means are con- 
tinuously extolled in movies (and 
of course even more so on TV) 
is contributing to a current 
social phenomenon: 
of the population is tending 
more and more to believe that 
violence is necessary for any 
kind of social change. And an- 
other part is becoming equally 
convinced that violence is neces- 
sary and justified to prevent any 
social change. 

Some toning down of the 
violence in films and in the mass 
media as a whole is at present a 
social necessity. Violence corrupts. 
What is needed is not censorship 
but education and the spreading 
of interest and understanding. 
One of the great obstacles is the 
absence of opposition to the 
excesses of violence-as-entertain- 
ment on the part of those social 
critics whose business it should 
be, in the words of Arnold 
Bennett, to keep an eye on things. 
That is the other side of violence. 


There is in fact in this whole. 


field a considerable intellectual 
confusion: the platinumed plati- 
tudes of Marshall McLuhan 
(the medium as excuse for the 


absence of a message); the 
unrepresentative tape-recorded 
violent lives of Oscar Lewis 


(insulting to Mexicans, Puerto 
Ricans andthe poor); the fanci- 
ful construction of Robert Ardrey 
(misinterpreting animals as if 
they were humans and humans 
as if they were animals). Books 
like theirs and others similar 
are mass-produced, mass-promo- 
ted and mass-swallowed. They 
reinforce one another. One brain 
washes the other. When mothers 
from all over the country (as 
I know from my correspondence) 
ask legitimate questions they 
are usually given fashionable 
cliches instead of scientific 
answers. Violence in fiction and 
in fact thrives in this atmosphere. 

Apparently in the world of 
today the forces of violence 
preponderate over those trying 
to counteract it. Violence, it has 
been said, is the idiom of our 
time. It may be argued—in fact 
it is often argued—that the film 
should faithfully reflect just that. 
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One part. 


That is a profound misunder- 
standing of art. Films are some- 
thing more than entertainment 
or photographic reproductron. 
We are apt: to underestimate the 
great mass influence of films. 
According to the Scientific 
American, they are “an art form 
that has in fifty years changed 
the thought and habits of large 
parts of the world.” The moral 
physiognomy of our society is 
now characterized by violence. 
The screen is one of the areas 
where human progress is either 
furthered or retarded. Could it 





not help us to change our 
thoughts and habits about vio- 
lence and aid us. in the struggle 
against violence and hate? Asa 
matter of fact, without that aid 
the struggle cannot be won. 


This article by Dr Fredric 
Wertham originally appeared 
in The Journal of the Produ- 
cers Guild of America, 

published in Beverly Hill, 
Calif. It was reprinted in 
the American quarterly, 
Dialog (Spring, 1968) from 
Where it is reproduced here. 





Consequences 
K. C. S. 


Hame achieved our freedom, 
we have given similar free- 
dom to smugglers, black-market 
operators and, latterly, to defec- 
tors. 

Ours is a secular Government; 
hence missionaries can have no 
place in our country. 

However, we are a highly 
spiritual people. When people 
are taught ways of achieving pros- 
perity, as by Father Ferrer, our 
spiritualism is assailed and shock- 
ed by such flagrant materialism. 

There is a defect in our Cons- 
titution which has led to the in- 
fectious outbreak of defections. 
It guarantees the-right to free 
association. Defections are a 
form of free enterprise, the slo- 
gan of the Swarajya Party, which 
sees nothing wrong in defections. 
Defections have been more wides- 
pread from the ruling party than 
elsewhere, and an antidote is 
now being sought to stop them. 

Ours is a socialist country, 
and therefore our public enter- 
prises are not imbued with the 
profit motive. They exist to 
serve the people regardless of 
profit and loss. 

. Our religious leaders (like the 
Buddha) lived as beggars. We 


are not, therefore, ashamed to 


beg for food and foreign aid. We 
know that a beggar has to be a 
perpetual bankrupt. 

South X Africa's apartheid 
policy, Australia’s and USA' 
restrictions on immigration, and 
now UK's immigration policy 
confirm our wisdom in our social 
policy regarding shudras and 


particularly regarding untouch- 
ables. To vindicate this policy 
a-playwright has written a play 
called “Harijans are for burning". 

We venerate cows and there- 
fore want their multiplication as 
we have multiplied our gods. 
By accepting their reduced milk 
yield we demonstrate that we 
value the spiritual benefit . they 
confer on usrather,thanftheir milk. 

The recent debate on beef- 
eating was sacrilegeous. Yajnava- 
Ikya confessed his partiality to- 
wards it, but he was the excep- 
tion that proves the rule. His 
rishi-hood saved him. Maharshi 
Mahesh’s transcendental wealth 
is such an exception. Income-tax 
fools came to collect, but remain- 
ed to meditate; that is how 
he was saved. 

From the West we have taken 
democratic government, parlia- 
ment, law, modes of transport 
and communication, administra- 
tive methods, etc. But we must 
draw the line.somewhere, or we 
would cease to be Indians. We 
have drawn the lineat the Eng- 
lish language. 

Politicians deny that power 
corrupts. Rather, they say, it is 
corruption that sustains power. 

The student unrest is the 
result of their. too prolonged 
rest enforced by their elders’ 
myths and authority. A student, 
on being asked why. he had broken 
the plate-glass of a shop, replied, 
“Because it was there”. Another 
said that he was a member of 
Swa-sahayak Mandal (Help Your- 
self Society). 
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Czechoslovak Debate 


ANALYST 


Evers in Czechoslovakia have brought out serious 
differences in the Communist world. While some 
of Czechoslovakia*s. immediate neighbours including the 
Soviet Union, have not concealed their concern at the 

present turn in the Czech developments, the Commu- 
nists in a number of ` countries have differed in their 
assessment of these developments. 


For a proper understanding of this momentous 
debate, it is necessary to know the points of dispute 
between the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia and 
those of the Soviet Union and most of the other Com- 
munist Parties of Eastern Europe. The official positions 
` of the two sides have been stated in the two important 
documents recently released: a joint letter addressed 
by the Communist leaders of five countries—the Soviet 
Union, Bulgaria, Hungary, German Democratic 
Republic and Poland—at the end of their consultations 
in Warsaw on July 14-15; and the other is a document 
entitled "The Standpoint of the Presidium of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of Cze- 
choslovakia"" released from Prague on July 19. 


Here below an analysis of the differences has been 
made taking point-by-point extracts from the two 
documents. By and large, this covers the salient aspects 
of this debate which is of far-reaching significance for 
the world of present-day Communism. 


Reactionary Offensive 


Five-Party Letter: “The development of events in 
your country evokes deep anxiety in us. It is our 
deep conviction that the offensive of the reactionary 
forces, backed by imperialism, against your Party 
and the foundations of the social system in the 
Czechoslovak Socialist Republic threatens to push 
your country off the road of socialism and that con- 
sequently it jeopardises the interests of the entire 
socialist system’’. , 

C P of Czechoslovakia: “We agree that it is one 
of the primary tasks of the party to thwart the aims 
of right-wing and anti-socialist forces, - Our party 
has worked out its tactical political plan for this 
matter at the May plenum of the Central Committee 
and is solving these problems according to it. This 
plan consists of a system of measures which can be 
successful only if we have the conditions to gradual- 
ly implement them in the course of several months.” 


* x 
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Common Cause 


Five-Party Letter : “We neither had nor have 
the intention to interfere in such affairs that are 
strictly the internal business of your Party and your 
State, to violate the principles of respect, indepen- 
dence and equality in the relations among the Com- 
munist Parties and socialist countries. 

“We are not applying to you as representatives 
of the past who would like to interfere in the cor- 
rection of mistakes and shortcomings, including the 
violations of socialist law which had taken place. 

We arenot interfering in the methods of planning 
and management of the socialist national economy 
of Czechoslovakia and in your actions aimed at 
improving the structure of economy and developing 
socialist democracy. 

“We shall hail the settlement of relations between 
Czechs and Slovaks on heaithy foundations of friendly 
cooperation within the framework of the Czecho- 
slovak Socialist Republic. 

“At the same time, wecannot agree to have 
hostile forces push your country from the road of 
socialism and create a threat of severing Czecho- 
slovakia from the socialist community. This is some- 
thing more than your cause. Itis the common 
cause of allthe Communist and Workers’ Parties 
and states united by alliance, cooperation and 
friendship. This is the common cause of our coun- 
tries, which have joined in the Warsaw Treaty to 
ensure the independence, the peace and security in 
Europe, and to set up an insurmountable barrier 
for the intrigues of the imperialist forces, aggression 
and revenge...... We shall never agree to have 
imperialism, using ways peaceful and non-peaceful, 
making a gap from the inside or from the outside 
in the socialist system and changing in imperialism’s 
favour the correlation of forces in Europe.’’ 

CP of Czechoslovakia: “The Letter of the 
Five-Parties also deals with some internal political 
problems of ours at present. We accept the assurance 
that the aim of this interest is not to interfere with 
the ‘methods of planning and management of socia- 
list national economy in Czechoslovakia’ and with 
our ‘measures aimed at perfecting the structure of 
the economy, at developing socialist democracy’ and 
that the 'settlement of relations between Czechs and 
Slovaks on the sound bases of fraternal cooperation 
within the framework of the Czechoslovak Socialist 
Republic’ are welcomed.” 
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"Like the authors, of the Letter we shall never 
agree to the historic achievements of socialism and 
tbe security of the nations of our country being 
threatened and imperialism, by peaceful or forcible 
means, to break through the socialist system and to 
change the balance of forces in Burope to its advan- 
tage. The main content of ourdevelopment after 
January is the actual effort to increase our internal 
strength and the stability of the socialist system and 
thus also our bonds of alliance.” | 


* x 
Role of Party 


Five-Party Letter: “Hamstringing of the leading 
role of the Communist Party leads to liquidation of 
socialist democracy and the socialist system. There 
are thus imperilled the foundations of our alliance 
and the safety of the comity of our countries.:..... 

“Capitalising on the weakening of Party leader- 
ship of the country and demagogically abusing the 
slogan of democratisation, the forces of reaction 
triggered off a campaign against the Communist Party 
of Czechoslovakia and its honest and devoted 
cadres, clearly seeking to abolish the Party’s leading 
role, subvert the socialist system, and place 
Czechoslovakia in opposition to the other socialist 
countries. 

“The political organisations and clubs that have 
emerged of late outside the framework of the 
National Front have become, in effect, headquarters 
of the forces of reaction. The Social Democrats are 
doggedly striving to establish their own party, are 
organising underground committees, and are seek- 
ing to cleave the working class movement in 
Czechoslovakia and to take over the leadership of 
the country in order to effect a bourgeois restoration. 
Anti-socialist and revisionist forces have laid hand 
on the press, radio and television, making of them 
a rostrum for attacking the Communist Party, dis- 
orienting the working class and all working folk, 
spewing forth uncurbed anti-socialist demagogy and 
undermining the friendly relations between the 
Czechoslovak Socialist Republic and the other socia- 
list countries. Some mass communciation media are 
carrying ona systematic campaign of real moral terror 
against people opposing the forces of reaction or voic- 
ing anixety over the trend of developments. 

“Despite the decisions of the May plenary meeting 
of the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of Czechoslovakia, which indicated the threat 
emanating from right-wing and  anti-communist 
forces as the main danger, the increasing attacks 
that reaction has mounted have not met with any 
rebuff. This is precisely why reaction has been able 
to publicly address the entire country and to print 
its political platform under the title of "The 2,000 
Words” which contain an outright call for struggle 
against the Communist Party and constitutional 
authority, for strikes and disorders. This call repre- 
sents à serious danger to the Party, the National 
Front and the socialist state and isan attempt to 
introduce anarchy. In essence this statement is the 
organisational and political platform of counter- 
revolution..... Far from being repudiated, this 
platform, being so extensively circulated at a serious 
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moment on the eve of the extraordinary congress of 
the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia, has, on the 
contrary, feund obvious advocates in the Party rank- 
and-file and leadership, who second the anti-socialist 
calls. ... A situation has thus arisen which is 
absolutely unacceptable for a socialist country”. 

CP of Czechoslovakia: “A number of fears explained 
in the letter were expressed by ourselves in the resolu- 
tion of the May plenary session of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia. 
However, we sse the causes of the political situation, 
which is full of contradictions mainly in the 
accumulation of these contradictions over the years 
preceding the January plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia. 
These contradictions cannot be satisfactorily solved at 
once in a short tims. [n the process of the realiza- 
tion of the political line of the Action Programme 
of our Party it therefore necessarily happens that 
the wide stream of healthy socialist activity is accom- 
panied by extreme tendencies, that the rémnants of 
anti-socialist forces in our society are also trying to 
tag along and that at the same time activity is being 
also developed by the dogmatic-sectarian forces con- 
nected with the faulty policy of the time before the 
January plenum of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Czechoslovakia. Not even the 
Party itself can in this complex situation remain un- 
touched by internal contradictions accompanying the 
process of unification along the line of the Action 
Programme. The negative phenomena of this pro- - 
cess also include violation of the principles of demo- 
cratic centralism in the dealings of some Communists 
which is mainly the consequences of the fact that, 
for many long years, the old party leadership applied 
bureaucratic centralism and suppressed internal 
party democracy. All this prevents us from always 
achieving in political work only those results we 
ourselves would wish. 

“We do not wish to hide these facts and we do 
not hide them from our own party and people either... 
We do not, however, see any realistic reasons which 
would justify assertions calling our present situation 
counter-revolutionary, assertions ofan immediate 
endangering of the basis of the socialist system, or 
assertions that a change is being prepared in Czecho- 
slovakia in the orientation of our socialist foreign 
policy and that there is a concrete threat of a 
separation. of our country from the socialist com- 
munity. 

“Our alliance and friendship with the USSR and 
other socialist countries is deeply rooted in the 
social system, in the historical traditions and expe- 
rience of our nations, in their interests, their thoughts 
and feelings. The liberation from Nazi occupation 
and the entry into the path of a new life is for ever 
connected in the consciousness of our people with the 
historical victory of the USSR in the Second World 
War, with respect for the heroes who laid down 
their lives in this fight.” 

“We agree with the opinion that the strength and. 
the firmness of our ties—which are undoubtedly the 
common vital interest of us all—depend on the 
inner strength of the socialist system of each of our 
fraternal countries. We do not doubt that the 
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undermining of the leading role of the “Communist 
Party would carry a threat of the liquidation of 
socialist society. However, just for this reason, it is 
essential that we should understand each gether cor- 
rectly on the question on which the strength of the 
socialist system and the strengthening of the 
leading role of the Communist Party depends 
today..." We do not hide the fact-and we 
stated this plainly at the May plenum of the Central 
Committee—that in this country there exist today 
also tendencies to discredit the party, to deny it the 
moral and political right to lead the society. How- 
ever, if we put ourselves the question whether it is 
correct to judge similar phenomena as a threat to 
the socialist system, as a decline of the leading role 
of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia under 
the pressure of reactionary, counter-revolutionary 
forces-—we come to the conclusion that this is not 
the case.... 

SQ. Ihe Presidium of the Central Communist 
Party of Czechoslovakia; the Government and the 
National Front unequivocally rejected the appeals 
of the statement of ‘The Two Thousand Words’, 
which encourages anarchist acts, to violating the 
constitutional character of our political reform. It 
must be noted that, following these negative stand- 
points, similar acts did not in fact occur in practice 
anywhere in Our country and that the consequences 
of the appeal ‘The Two Thousand Words’ did not 
threaten the party, the National Front or the socia- 
list state. A negative feature of our actual condi- 
tions are still the campaigns and unjustified slanders 
directed against various functionaries and public 
officials— including members of the new leadership 
of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia — which 
are conducted from extreme positions both Right 
and Left. The secretariat of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia and lead- 
ing comrades have in concrete cases come out un- 
equivocally also against these methods. 

“We know that this situation is made possible 
by the fact that we have abolished censorship in our 
country and enacted freedom of expression and the 
press. What in the past was spread only in the form 
of ‘whispered propaganda’ etc. can now be expressed 
in public. 

*However, if we put ourselves the question 
whether it is correct to evaluate such phenomena as 
forfeiture of the leading political role of the Com- 
munist Party of Czechoslovakia under the onslaught 
of reactionary, counter-revolutionary forces-—we 
reach the conclusion that this is not the case. . For 
all this is only part of our present political situation. 
There.is also another, and in our opinion the decisive 
part of this situation. The growth of the authority 
of the new, democratic policy of the Party in the 
eyes of the broadest masses of the working people, the 
growth of the activity of the absolute majority 
of the population. The abolition of censorship, 
freedom of expression are supported by the absolute 
majority of the people of all classes and strata of 
our society. The Communist Party of Czechoslo- 
vakia is trying to prove that it is capable of a diffe- 
rent political leadership and managemént than by 
means of the condemned bureaucratic-police methods, 
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mainly by the strength of its Marxist-Leninist ideas, of 
its program, its correct policy supported by all the 
people.” 


Foreign Policy 


Five-Party Letter : It isin this atmosphere 
that attacks are also being made on the Czechoslo- 
vak Socialist Republic's socialist foreign policy, on 
the alliance and friendship with socialist countries. 
Voices are heard demanding a revision of our com- 
mon coordinated policy as regards the Federal 
Republic of Germany (FRG), despite the fact that 
the best German government invariably pursues a 
policy hostile to the interests of the security of our 
countries. The flirtation of the FRG anthorities and 
revenge-seekers meets with response among leading 
quarters of your country. 

“The entire course of events in your country in 
recent months shows that the forces of counter-revolu- 
tion, supported by imperialist centres, have deve- 
loped a broad offensive on the socialist system with- 
out meeting due resistance on the part of the Party 
and the people's power. There is no doubt that 
the centres of international imperialist reaction are 
also involved in these events in Czechoslovakia, and 
are doing everything to inflame and aggravate the 
situation, inspiring anti-socialist forces to act in this 
direction. The bourgeois press under the pretext of 
praising ‘democratisation’ and ‘liberalisation’ in the 
Czechoslovak Socialist Republic is waging an insti- 
gating campaign against the fraternal socialist coun- 
tries. FRG ruling quarters are especially active, 
attempting to use the events in Czechoslovakia to 
sow discord between the socialist countries, isolate 
the GDR and carry out their  revenge-seeking 
designs. "' 

C P of Czechoslovakia: “The letter mentions attacks 
against the socialist foreign policy, assaults against 
the alliance and friendship with socialist countries, 
voices calling for a revision of our common and 
coordinated policy in relation to the GFR and it 
is even asserted that attempts at making advances 
on the part of the authorities of the GER and re- 
vanchists are finding response in the leading circles 
of our country. We are surprised at such assertions 
because itis well known that the Czechoslovak 
Socialist Republic is implementing a  cousistent 
socialist foreign policy, whose principles are formu- 
lated in the Action Programme of the Communist 
Party of Czechoslovakia and the Programme State- 
ment of the Government. These documents, state- 
ments made by leading Czechoslovak representa- 
tives 2nd also our further actions consistently pro- 
ceed from the principles of socialist internationalism, 
alliance and the development of friendly relations 
with the Soviet Union andthe other socialist 
states.... 

“ [n view of the bitter historical experiences of 
our nations with German imperialism and militarism 
itis inconceivable that any Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment could ignore these experiences and light- 
mindedly hazard with the fate of our country. This 
can be done even less by a socialist government and 
we must reject any supicion in this direction. 

“As regards our relations with the GFR, it is 
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universally known that the Czechoslovak Socialist 
Republic, although it isan immediate neighbour of 
the GFR, was the last to take certain steps towards 
a partial regulation of mutual relations, particularly 
in the economic field, whereas other socialist coun- 
tries adapted their relations with the GFR to this or 
that extent much earlier without this having caused. 
any fears. PO 
"We atthesame time consistently respect and 
defend the interests of the GDR, our socialist ally, 
-and do everything in our power to strengthen its 


international position and authority. Thisis also. 


explicitly proved by allthe speeches ofleading re- 
presentatives of our party and the State in the entire 
period after January 1968."' 


Warsaw Treaty Exercises 


Five-Party Letter: “Isit not for the purpose of 
‘ sowing distrust and enmity towards the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries that the press, 


radio and television of your country unleashed a - 


campaign in connection with the staff exercises of 
the armed forces of the Warsaw Treaty Organisa- 
tion? Matters have gone so far that the joint staff 
exercises of our troops with the participation of 


several units of the Soviet Army, customary for - 


military cooperation, are being used for groundless 
accusations of violating the sovereignty of the 
Czechoslovak Socialist Republic. And this is taking 
place. in Czechoslovakia, the people of which 
sacredly honour the memory of Soviet servicemen 
who gave their lives for the freedom and sovereignty 
of that country. At the same time near the Western 
border of your country, exercises of military forces 
of the NATO aggressive bloc are being conducted 
with the participation of the army of revenge-seeking 
Western Germany. But not' asingle word is men- 
tioned about this.” ` 

C P of Czechoslovakia: “The staff exercise of 
the allied forces of the Warsaw Treaty on the terri- 
tory of the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic is con- 
crete proof of our faithful fulfilment of our alliance 
commitments. In order to ensure its successful 
course we took the nécessary measures on our side. 
Our people as well as members of the Army wel- 
comed the Soviet and other allied troops on the 
territory of the Czechoslovak Socialist. Republic. 
The highest representatives of the Party and the 
Government demonstrated by their participation, 
what importance we attach to it and the interest we 
have in it. Obscurities and some doubts in .the 
minds of our public occurred ‘only after repeated 
changes of the time of departure of the allied troops 
from the territory of the Czechoslovak Socialist 
Republic after the conclusion of the exercise.” 
Treaty Rights 

Five-Party Letter: “Our countries are linked 
with one another by treaties and agreements. These 
important mutual obligations of states and peoples 
are based on the general aspiration to defend socia- 
lism and ensure collective security of the socialist 
countries. Historic responsibility rests on our 
Parties and peoples for the revolutionary gains not 
to be lost.” ! 

C P fof Czechoslovakia: “The agreements and 
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treaties linking the socialist countries are an impor- 
taut factor of mutual cooperation, peace and collec- 
tive security. The Czechoslovak Socialist Republic 
fully respects its contractual commitments and 
further develops the system of treaties with socialist 
countries whichis proved bythe new treaties of 
alliance we have recently concluded with the Bulga- 
rian People's Republic, as well asby the prepared 
treaty of frieadship aud cooperation with the 
Rumanian Socialist Republic. ’’ 


Tasks 
Five-Party Letter: “The cause of defending the 


. power of the working class and all working people, 


of the socialist gains in Czechoslovakia demands— 

—a decisive and bold offensive against the right- 
wing and anti-socialist forces, mobilisation of all 
means of defence created by the socialist state; 

—the stopping of the activity of all political or- 
ganisations coming out against socialism; , 

—the mastery ‘by the party of the means 
of mass  information—press, radio, television 
—and the use of them in the interests of the work- 
ing class, all working people and socialism; 


—the closing of the ranks of the Party itself on 


the principled basis on Marxism-Leninism, undevia- 
ting observation of the principle of democratic centra- 
lism, the struggle against those who help the inimical 


. forces by their activity. 


* “We are aware that forces exist in Czechoslo- 
vakia which are capable of defending the socialist 
system and inflicting defeat on the anti-socialist ele- 
ments. The working class, the toiling peasantry, 


the front-rank intelligentsia—the overwhelming majo- — 
rity of the working people of the Republic are: 


ready to do everything necessary for the sake of 
the further development of the socialist society. 
The task today is to provide these healthy forces 
with a clear-cut perspective, to stir them to action, 
to mobilise their energy for the struggle against 
the forces of counter-revolution in order to safe- 
guard and consolidate socialism in Czechoslovakia. 

“In the face of danger of counter-revolution and 


jn response to the appeal of the Communist Party, 


the voice ofthe working class should ring out in 
full might. The working class, together with the toil- 
ing peasantry, exerted the greatest effort for the sake 
of the triumph of the socialist revolution. They 


precisely cherish most of all the safeguarding of 


the gains of socialism.” 


C P of Czechoslovakia: “Our Party has laid down 
the one main aims and stages of political 
work: 

(1) To consistently dissociate the Party as a 
whole from the deformations of the past for which 
specific persons of the old party leadership are res- 
ponsible: these specific persons are being justly 
called to task. 

(2) To prepare for the 14th extraordinary Party 
Congress, which will evaluate the development and 
the political situation after the January plenum 


and will in accordance with the principles of demo- ' 


cratic centralism in the Party lay down the binding 
line for the entire party, adopt political stand- 
point on the federative set-up of the Czechoslovak 
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Socialist Republic, approve the new state and elect 
a new Central Committee so that it has the full 
authority and confidence of the party and the entire 
society. 

(3) After the 14th Congress to launch an offen- 
sive for solving all the fundamental internal politi- 
cal questions: for the construction of a political 
system based on the socialist platform of the federa- 
tive constitutional set-up, for the elections to the re- 
presentative bodies of the State (federal, national 
and local) and for preparing the new constitution. 

“At present we are at the stage of the political 
fight for the implementation of the line of the May 
plenum of the Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party of Czechoslovakia. Itis areal fight and 
. we therefore are scoring not only victories but we 
. have also setbacks: however, it is never possible to 
judge the result of the entire fight according to the 
results of individual battles. Despite this we never- 
theless believe that since the May plenum the politi- 
cal situation is being successfully consolidated...... 

“A certain stabilization is thus going on in the 
party -and the basic steps for preparing the Con- 
gress proceed successfully. 

“In conformity with the resolution of the 
plenum of the Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party of Czechoslovakia a politically binding 
socialist platform of the National Front is being 
created on the initiative of Communists. On June 
15, 1968, all the political components of the National 
Front adopted a programme statement which 
clearly accepts the historically won leading position 


of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia and which 
expresses the principles of a socialist system, 
of an internal and foreign socialist policy. The 
National Front has during these very days been dis- 
cussing the proposal forits statute, which is bind- 
ing organisation norm ensuring the socialist politi- 
cal orientation of all parties and organisations. 

*By the law on judicial rehabilitations we are 
basically solving the painful problem of the illegal 
repressive measures against innocent people which 
took placein the past years. This step has clearly 
helped that the attention of the wide public and 
also of the media of information no longer concen- 
trates on these questions. 

‘In September, immediately after the party 
congress, certain. new important laws will be dis- 
cussed: the constitutional law on the National 
Front which is to confirm the permanent existence 
of the system of political parties om the forum of 
the National Front and further the law on the 
right of assembly and association which will deter- 
mine legal regulations for the creation and the acti- 
vities of various voluntary organisations, associa- 
tions, clubs, etc. This will make it possible to 
effectively “counter attempts of anti-Communist 
forces to gain an organizational basis for public 
activities. 

“Communists are also in accordance with the 
resolution of the May plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia 
solving with initiative important questions of the 
work of -the trade unions and enterprise workers’ 
councils. On the whole, the party managed in 
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connection with these questions to counter political 
demagogy, which attempted to take advantage of 
legitimate demands of the workers in order to dis- 
organize our system and to fan an uncontrolled 
movement in-the name of ‘workers demands’ so as 
to make the economic and political situation in the 
country more difficult. Atthe same time, however, 
we are solving, according to the means at our dis- 
posal, some burning social political problems such 
as the raising of low pensions and urgent adju:- 
ments of wages. The Government is gradually 
dealing with the fundamental economic problems of 
the country in order to provide a new impulse for 
the development of production and so as to make it 
possible to move over to further improving the 
living standard of the people. 

“We have taken the necessary measures to 
safeguard the security of our state borders: the 
Party fully supports the consolidation of the Army, 
the security body, prosecutors and the judiciary. 
The Party has also taken a clear stand on the ques- 
tion of the People's Militia whose statewide meeting 
has given full support to the new leadership of the 
Communist Party of Czechoslovakia and the 
Action Programme. The importance of this step 
was, as is known, directly welcomed by the work- 
ing people not only in this country, but also in the 
USSR. 

“We consider all these stepsto be important 
result in the implementation of the line adopted at 
the May plenum of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Czechoslovakia, important 
features of the consolidation of political conditions 
and of the strengthening of not oaly the declired 
but the really leading influence of the party in our 
country.” 

“In spite of this we see and do not want to con- 
ceal that we are not fulfilling all conclusions drawn 
at the May plenary session of the Central Committce 
of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia satisfac- 
torily. It happens also at present that now and then 
there appear at public meetings and in media of 
information voices and tendencies which bypass the 
positive endeavours of the party, the state bodies 
and the National Front. 

“We consider the solution of this question to be 
amore long-term task and are guided by the 
resolution of the May plenary session of the Central 
Committee according to which ‘political management 
cannot be applied by the old, administrative power 
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structures’. 


Grip Over Situation 


Five-Parly Letter: “Don’t you see that counter- 
revolution is wresting from you on? position after 
another, that the Party is losing control over the 
course of events and is further retreating under the 
pressure of anti-communist forces ?...... 

It is our conviction that a situation has arisen, in 
which the threat to the foundations of socialism in 
Czechoslovakia jeopardises the common vital inte- 
rests of other socialist countries. The peoples of 
our states would never forgive us for being indife- 
rent and light-hearted in the face of such a danger."' 

CP of Czechoslovakia: “The evaluation of the 
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situation as contained in the letter of the five parties 


as.wellas the undoubtedly sincerely meant advice. 


for our further course do not take into account the 
entire intricacy of the dynamic social movement as it 
was analyzed by the May plenum of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of Czechoslova- 
kia and the complexity of the conclusions adopted 
. by this plenum. Our policy, if it wants to remain a 
Marxist-Leninist policy, cannot be based exclusively 
on superficial phenomena which do-not always accu- 
rately reflect the profound causes of social develop- 
ment but must understand the substance of the deve- 
lopment and be guided by it. 

. "The fraternal parties can at present serve the 
interests of socialism in our country primarily by 
expressing confidence in the leadership of the CP of 
Czechoslovakia and full support of its policy." 


1956 Vogue 


Five-Party Letter: “Each of our Parties is 
responsible not only to its working class and its 
people, but also to the international working class, 
the world communist movement and cannot evade 
the obligations following from this. Therefore, we 
must be solidary and united in defending the gains 
of socialism, our security and the in international 
positions of the entire socialist camp." 

C P of Czechoslovakia: “We consider as perma- 
nently valid the principle expressed in the declara- 
tion of the Government of the USSR of October 30, 
1956, which says: "The countries of the great com- 
munity of socialist nations, united by the common 
ideals of the construction of a socialist society and 
the principles of proletarian internationalism, can 
build their mutual relations exclusively on the basis 
of complete equality, respect of territorial integrity, 
national independence and sovereignty and mutual 
non-interference in internal affairs", This principle, 
as is well known,.was confirmed by the Conference 
of representatives of Communist Parties in Moscow 
in November of 1957 and was generally accepted. 


In all our activities we want to further strengthen . 


and develop the deep internationalist traditions 
which, in our view, must include both understanding 
of the common interests and goals of the progressive 
forces of the world as well as understanding of 
specific national needs. 

«Wedo not want our relationships to further 
deteriorate and are willing to contribute on our part 
towards calming down the situation; in the interest 
of socialism and the unity of the socialist countries 
on our part weshalldo nothing that would be at 
- variance with this aim. We except, however, that 
the other parties will help these efforts of ours and 
will show understanding for our situation." 


* * 


On July 22, Soviet  Gommunist Party organ, 
Pravda, editorially criticised the “Point of view of the 
Presidium of the Central Committee of the Czechos- 
lovak CP” in course of which it said: 

“The document contains admissions of the fact 
that not all the conclusions of the May Plenary 
Meeting of the Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party of Czechoslovakia are fulfilled adequate- 
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ly, that at public meetings and in mass communica- 
tion media there occur, from time to time, voices and 
tendencies opposing the positive efforts of the Party, 
the state organs and the National Front. The 
document admits that the calls contained in the 
appeal ‘The Two Thousand Words’ incite anarchistic 
actions, to,the violation of the constitutional charac- 
ter of our political reform. And finally, the docu- 
ment admits that there are now in progress in 


Czechoslovakia campaigns and underground instiga- . 


tions against individual executives and public figures, 
the members of the new leadership of the Commu- 
nist Party of Czechoslovakia included, 

“But what conclusions are drawn from all these 
admissions in the document? 

“Shunning an all-round political analysis of the 
real situation in the country, the Presidium of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
Czechoslovakia made a step backwards from the 
decisions of the May Plenary meeting of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
Czechoslovakia at which it was said outright that 
the anti-socialist forces now at work in Czechoslo- 
vakia are the chief danger inthe present stage. An 
obvious change of political attitudes is evidenced by 
the following assertion of the document of -the 
Presidium of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Czechoslovakia: 

‘We see no real reasons for stating that the 
current situation is counter-revolutionary, that there 
is a direct threat tothe foundations of the socialist 
system, that in Czechoslovakia a change in the 
orientation of our socialist foreign policy is being 
prepared and that there exists a concrete danger of 
of our country being torn away from the socialist 
camp’. 

“The document of the Presidium of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of Czechoslo- 
vakia passed over in silence the problems -of 
principle raised in the letter of the fraternal parties 
to the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of Czechoslovakia and, at the same time, expresses 
a disagreement with the assessment of the scope of 


the threat to the socialist system in Czechoslovakia. . 


"Meanwhile, the situation in Czechoslovakia 
today is such that the hostile forces are pushing the 
country off the road of socialism and create a danger 
of Czechoslovakia being torn away from the socialist 
camp. 

“The Right and anti-socialist forces in Czecho- 
slovakia, encouraged and supported by imperialist 
reaction, are working for the liquidation of the 
leading role of the Communist Party in society, 
undermining the socialist state and the social system, 
for the restoration of the capitalist order. They 
have laid hands on the media of mass information — 
the press, radio and television—and are using them 
for anti-socialist propaganda, attempting to incite 
enmity towards the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries....... 

“Thus a lack of understanding or an undesire to 


. understdnd the entire depth of the danger brought 


about the by the offensive ofthe Right and anti- 
socialist forces against the revolutionary gains of 
(Continued on Page 37) 
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7 4 It is the peculiar misfortune of our Party that 

at every serious turn in the history of our 
country, we get drowned in serious differences, from 
which we are rescued by the loyalty of the working 
masses to the -ideas of class-struggle and their 
repeatedly teaching us to return to the reality of the 
earth. The moment our feettouch the earth our 
strength and sense are restored like that of the giant 
in Greek mythology. 

Our disastrous line of refusing to defend the 
interests of the people in the name of defending 
their international interests had isolated the Party 
from 1942 onwards. Not that the observance of the 
international tasks was wrong. What was wrong 
was the Right opportunist and sectarian interpreta- 
tion of these tasks. Thousands of rank and file 
members felt that way and they were right. 

When the war ended the Party took some time 
to realise the new complexities of the situation. The 
victories of the Red Army, the defeat of the imperia- 
lists the rise of new socialist states, and the weaken- 
ing of the imperialist system sent a wave of mass 
upsurge and revolutionary upheavals throughout the 
colonial world. 

The revolt in India gathered momentum through 
the INA trials, the strikes of communication workers, 
the naval mutiny and the discontent in the army. 

It is to the credit of the Party that after an initial 
pause to consider what was happening, it put itself 
on the side of the fighting masses wherever we had 
preserved our roots. . 

The British ruling circles first tried to hit back 
but failed. Then they handed over power to the 
leadership of the Congress and the last of the Vice- 
roys left the Indian shores. 

But when the imperialists handed over power, 
they had sown seeds of disunity and disruption by 
partitioning the country. Vast migration of popula- 
- tion, Hindu Muslim massacres, invasion of Kashmir, 
the revolt of the Princes, the loot of the, people by 
the millionaires and war profiteers and a hundred 
and one problems threatened to overwhelm the 
newly-won freedom of the country. 


The previous instalments of this thesis appeared 


serially in Mainstream (June 1, July 6, 13, 20, 
and 27, 1968), 
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75. And controversies overwhelmed the leader- 
ship of the Party. 

Was the country really free? Is the transfer of 
power real or sham? Is it independence? If it is 
real, then we must try to strengthen it, defend it and 
help the new Government of free India to overcome 
the new threats to the country’s future. 

But, if independence is sham, then it means the 
national bourgeoisie and the leadership have gone 
over to imperialism. Then we must overthrow it, 
carry the revolution forward. We must now com. 
bine two revolutions in one- the anti-impcrialist 
democratic, which is left incomplete by the national 
betrayers and the socialist which is now on the world 
agenda. 

The General Secretary of the Party, P. C. Joshi, 
held the view that the transfer of power and indepen- 
dence was not a sham. It was a victory of the 
people. The two other members of the Polit 
Bureau, B. T. Ranadive and Dr Adhikari held that 
independence wasa sham and a manocuvre. P. C, 
Joshi was put in a quarantine and Ranadive became 
the virtual General Secretary. 

76. As I was going to Europe, it was suggested 
to me that I could consult with comrades on the new 
perspectives. The Second Congress of the Party was 
due to be held in February 1948 in Calcutta. 

Whom to consult and on what organisational 
basis? There was no more the Comintern to refer to 
by right! 

77. The situation in Europe itself was extremely 
complicated. The American imperialists who had 
gathered great strength and had the atom bomb 
were toying with theidea of attacking the Soviet 
Union with the Bomb. They were planning a coun- 
ter-revolutionary coup in Czechoslovakia and had 
smuggled arms in food trains. They and the British 
were creating tension on Trieste to find excuses to 
attack Yugoslavia. The post-war democratic coali- 
tion in France was forced to expel the Communists 
from the Government. Democracy and freedom 
which were being so much talked about in the 
Atlantic Charter and the UNO were being suppressed 
by murder and assassination, the two big weapons 
which have been used by the bourgeoisie in further- 
ance of its aims, many a time. Had they not tried to 
kill Lenin to overthrow the Bolshevik power? They 
had killed Liebnekt and Roza Luxembourg to defeat 
the German Revolution. They now tried to kil] 
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Thorez, leader of the French Party and Togliatti of 
the Italian Party. 

And right in our home in India, when some norms 
of democracy and -democratic secular values were 
being introduced and the age-old social divisions of 
communalism and -casteism were being sought to 


be overcome, they. killed Mahatma Gandhi for | 
daring to prevent a communal reactionary civil war ` 


inspired by the conspiracies of the British. ^ . 
78. Keeping all this before my mind, I was not 


. surprised, when the Czechs told me that the workers 


of Prague were going to defend socialism with arms 
in hand and not by conferring “democratic liberties” 
on the counter-revolution. The assassins of socia- 
lism would be firmly put down. The posh hotels of 
Prague, Bucharest, Budapest or Belgrade seething 
with American conspirators, were well covered by 
socialist vigilance and. socialist guns. And I had 
occasion to see how! ' l 

79. Thad the benefit of discussing things with 


. . Tito and Kardeli in- Belgrade. I talked to Zapotov- 
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ski in Czechoslovakia. I met Dimitrov in Sofia 
and then finally the comrades in Moscow. 

I was diffident when speaking to Comrade 
Zhdanov. “I want to- discuss a few things about 
India. But there is no Comintern now’’—I said. 

“There is no Comintern but international 
brotherhood remains. So- let us talk," he said. 
Then J learnt that he had just returned from the 
meeting of the European Communist Parties, 
where the Cominform had been formed. 

. 80. The foundation of the Cominform was denou- 
nced by the imperialists as ‘‘resurrection of the Com- 
munist International”. So Pravda wrote on October 
10,- 1947: 

“The. establishment ~ of the Information 
Bureau by no means signifies the restoration of a 
global Communist organisation with a centralised 
leadership, such as the Communist International 
represented at the time...... 

. “The Communist International which played a 


positive role in tlie cause of educating the leaders. 


of the working class, has long become a past stage 


in the history of the development of the Interna-. 


tional working-class movement. To return to the 


Communist International would now mean to go 


back, not forward.” 


True. The new organisation was not global, not 
"all the Parties of the world were in it, nor had they 
a Congress of delegates and an elected leadership 
functioning on the basis of democratic centralism 
as the Comintern had. 

But the organisation was globalin its effect, in 
its ideological and political. influence and it had 
its own leadership and discipline. It contained all 
the parties of the socialist camp and the parties of 
the two most organised seetions of the working 
class of Europe—namely of France and Italy. The 
very first statement of the Cominform formulated 


the fundamental political task for the world's Com- , 


munist Parties and very soon its organ, For a Lasting 
Peace, For a People's Democracy (LPPD)—a clumsy 
name for a journal though it had—acquired the 
status of the central organ of the world Communist 
movement, a 
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81, The formulation of the perspectives and 
tasks in the Cominform Manifesto were quite diffe« 
rent from the style and tone of the Comintern. 


It had very much in mind not only the socialist . 


revolutionsin Europe, but also the newly emerging 
freedom ofthe colonial world. ‘National indepen- 
dence, -democracy and peace were the watchwords 
ofthe manifesto. Parts of it read as follows: 
“There is a great task awaiting the Communist 


Parties, that of preserving freedom and peace... They 


must grasp in their hands the banner -of national 
independence and sovereignity in their own coun- 


- fries. If the Communist parties stand fast at their 


posts, if they refuse to be intimidated and black- 
mailed, if they: courageously guard the democracy, 
national sovereignty, independence and  self-deter- 
mination of their countries, if they know how to 
fight against attempts at the economic-and politi- 
cal subjugation of their countries and place them- 
selves at the head of all the forces ready to defend 
the cause of national honour and independence, 
then and then only no plans to subjugate the coun- 
tries of Europe and Asia can succeed." 

If you read the thing carefully, here was an 
answer to my queries, and to the questions 
raised in the Indian situation. 

82. Though due to post-war difficulties, the ser- 
vices of an English interpreter were not 'available on 
the spot and hence our talk suffered from a great 
handicap yet things had become clear enough. I 
put down afew of my thoughts in an article in the 
New Times. But by the time I returned. the Polit- 
bureau of our Party had already made up its mind 
and its line for the Party Congress. 
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g3 The Party Congress decided to. call the coun- 

try’s independence a sham. It nailed down 
the new Government of Nehru asa virtual agent of 
imperialism and a betrayer and:called for struggle to 
overthrow it. 

The outgoing General Secretary accepted his mis- 
takes of outright reformism. There was no self-criti- 
cism from the other Politbureau members, who were 
more than full partners in his reformism. A new 
Central Committee, Polit Bureau and General Sec- 
retary were elected. The mood of the Congress was 


_ to the Left, specially due to the unheard of loot that 


the war-profiteers had amassed and the attacks they 


_ were launching on the masses by using the new state 


power they had acquired. A sober class analysis’ of 
the new phenomenon of a colonial country acquiring 
independence was not done. At the Congress, the 
slogans and approach that were embodied in the Com- 
inform Statement were ignored. The oppositionul role 
of the national bourgeoisie was under-rated or almost 
ruled out. Even the short message of greetings from 


the CPSU which spoke of strengthening the ‘‘inde-. 


pendence and sovereignty" of India was virtually 
suppressed though formally read. Those who raised 


it in the Central Committee were brushed aside as. 


reading too much meaning in a “formal message.” 
: 84. All that could be tolerated and when pro- 
ved wrong could. have been corrected, had proper 
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organisational methods been followed in the Party. 
But they were not. Democratic centralism, which 
had some place, though formal in the previous phase, 
completely vanished under the plea ofunderground 
conditions. The Central Committee never met. 
The Politbureau rarely. The General Secretary 
arrogated all the powers of the Congress, the Central 
Committee and the Politbureau to himself. 


85. More astounding than this was that under 
the plea of reintroducing correct Marxism not only 
in our Party but inthe whole world movement, 
many of the leaders ofthe world parties, including 
Mao Tse-Tung were criticised as ‘‘revisionist and 
reformist’. Adventurist calls for action in India 
were given. Strikes were called without caring to 
know what the workers and the trade union had 
to say. Almost allthe non-party trade unionists, 
including N. M. Joshi were “expelled”. The “Trade 
Union Record’’ became an organ of Party slogans. 
The AITUC was disabled and split. All the lessons 
of the 1929 sectarionism were forgotten. After 
twenty years again, we were at the same place. 


And when the masses refused to respond, those 
who were in prison were asked to make the pri- 
sons the starting point of “revolutionary uprisings,” 
which was a clear indication of the tot-1 bankruptcy 
on the mass front outside. Those who argued 
against the line were dubbed as ‘cowards’. Party 
Committees were summarily dissolved and raw men 
obedient to the personal will of the General Se-re- 
tary were installed in authority, Party leaders, 
Central Committee members were censured and 
suspended or terrorised into silence. 

The Party came to the verge of a new split. 


86. And Icannot help naming once again the 
author of this disruption and splittism in the name 
of revolution. Once again it was the same Comrade 
B. T. Ranadive, who this time had managed to be- 
come the General Secretary. His rudeness and 
arrogance accompanied by a veneer of "theoretical 
thinking” and total failure to organise anything on 
the mass front went to its extreme. One almost 
had an example of “personality cult and personal 
power” without State power in a Party of a vast 
country like ours. 


And the solution to this was rendered difficult 
because the repression let loose by the Government 


against the Party and the masses covered up the . 


mistakes and gave an alibi to adventurism. 


What “sins”, we Communists in India had com- 
mitted to meet such a fate? Itisa real tragedy of 
talents. And its last act is not yet over. j 


87. Then the Andhra Party raised the issue of 
Path of the Indian Revolution, still from the point 
of view of Left orientation: whether the Indian 
revolution would be along the ‘‘Chinese Path’’, that 
is the peasant guerrilla war, or the “Russian Path” 
that is the proletarian uprising and capture of power. 
Though the poser was wrong, still it raised a useful 
discussion. But nothing came of it. The Andhra 
Party decided to ignore the Politbureau which by 
now had been reduced to the lone General Secretary 
with a few den-retinue who could do nothing. 
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Q 8 At this juncture, the situation drew the atten- 

tion of the Cominform comrades and also others. 
Those of us who were in jail and those outside tried 
to build up some channel to have the situation 
discussed. A member of the Chinese Central Com- 
mittee visited India and tried to see me but was 
refused permission by the Government. But things 
had moved. 

The journal LPPD came out with an article, in 
January 1950, criticising the line of the * Party. Its 
wrong class-approach and evaluation of class-alli- 
ances were politely indicated. The Party’s isolation 
and Left sectarianism were not openly referred to 
but it was plain enough for all to see. 

With that article the storm burst. Party mem- 
bers and particularly the Andhra comrades Icading 
the heroic Telangana movement took steps to change 
the leadership. But the line of Left sectarianism 
did not undergo any change. AsI put it in those 
days, it had migrated from the city to the country- 
side. It was time to re-evaluate the whole of the 
national situation, But who was to do it? Where was 
the authority or the forum of consultation before 
whom questions, which we could not resolve, 
could be placed? There was no Communist 
International. The Cominform had a limited range 
and so it could not be the forum. 

Once again controversies broke out. Those of 
us who disagreed with the new Politbureau and the 
Andhra line wrote out a document called the docu- 
ment of the Three Ps, that is Ajoy Ghosh, S. V. 
Ghate and myself. 
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QQ The new Central Committee with Comrade 
Rajeswar Rao as General Secretary, asked the 
Central Committee of the CPSU for a consultation 
on the Indian problems. The Comintern was gone. 
The Cominform too was on the way out. But 
international brotherhood remained. The Indian 
delegation consisted of Comrade Rajeswar Rao, 
Basavapunniah, Ajoy Ghosh and myself. 


90. The Commission of the Central Committee 
of the CPSU was led by Comrade Stalin and in- 
cluded Comrades Suslov, Molotov and Malenkov. 

It is not possible at present to bring to record 
all the discussions wehad. After the discussions, 
we ourselves drafted a Programme of the Party. 
The draft was made by our Commission. With a 
few changes, it was put before a special Party Con- 
ference which met in Calcutta in 1951. 


91. This story is now drawing to its close, be 
cause that was the /ast intervention we sought for 
clarifying the Indian situation, the Indian problem 
and the way Marxism-Leninism should try to under- 
stand it. 

There are two reasons why I callit last. One 
is that the 1950 discussions put us completely on 
the path of self-reliance, on the path of doing our 
own thinking for ourselves first, without renouncing 
the test of proletarian internationalism. And in 
this, Com, Stalin made a great contribution. 
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92. The first thing they said was that they did | 


not want “to interfere” in our affairs. But when 
they found that things were taking a dangerous turn 
and they were asked to express their opinion, the 
LPPD article was written. ' 

It was wrong to argue whether the Indian re- 
volution would follow the Russian Path or the 
Chinese Path. It would be neither. It. would be 
an Indian Path, following from our own history 
and class formations, our own revolutionary ex- 
perience and capacity to lead. Such a country like 
India could not fit into a dogmatic ready-made 
formula, whether Russian or Chinese. To do that 
itself is a denial of Marxism-Leninism. 

For example, there was the single outstanding 
fact that the Indian working class was far bigger 
in size andin experience than the Chinese had. 
We have a problem of linguistic nationalities and 
social divisions as no other country had. And so on. 
Our Path will be our path while adhering to the 
universal truth of Marxism-Leninism. 

India had attained independence, though the 
Government was under the influence of the British. 

But we were wrong in thinking that Nehru was a 
puppet of the imperialists like Chiang Kai Shek 
though he carried on a spurious play in between. The 
revolution was not round the corner. We must 
work firmly for the worker-peasant alliance. And so 
on. 

With one clear stroke we were taken away from 
rigid moorings of Paths and Formulas. Not that all 
that was said in the meeting or in the Programme 
we drafted was unchangeable. But a new turn had 
really come in. 

93. The second reason why I call it last was 
that soon after, the criticisms of the “Personality 
Cult” brought about a great psychological change in 
all the Parties of the world. Marxism-Leninism be- 
came a real philosophy and guide to action based 
on historical experience and objective facts and not 
a dictat of any one person's Thoughts 'or Sayings. 

These two things put the Indian Party on a 
new and true historical road of the Indian 
Revolution. The question then is that if new diffe- 
rences arise, do the obligations of proletarian inter- 
nationalism play any role in resolving them? And 
should they ? If they do, what is the form? 

Thatis the final question with which this story 
began and would end. 

94, Our Party undertook the task of reorganising 
itself on the basis of our own experience and under- 
standing and drawing the membership into the pro- 
cess of thinking on the basis of democratic centra- 
lism. The old dogmatists, both of the Right and 
' Left variety, harassed the new development. When 
the Chinese schism arose and India and our Party 
were directly attacked by the misguided Chinese 
chauvinists, our Party stood the test. We relied on 
our own understanding of the situation, of the prin- 
ciples of proletarian internationalism and our duty 
towards it as well as our duty to our working-class 
and the Indian revolution. i : 

In fact, our Party should be proud to see that 
what we told the international communist movement 
about the true meaning of the Chinese developments 
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and deviations has been proved true in all its aspects, 
philosophical and political. 

95, 'The remnants of the past, however, persisted 
and once again succeeded in splitting our Party. It 
is a strange irony that whereas formerly internation- 
alism helped to settle our differences and unite our 
Party, this time the split was sought to be 
sanctified in the name of internationalism. 


XX 
0 6 What is the way out? 


The way out is not to accept that Marxism-Leni- 

nism in India will be understoad and led in three 
different ways by three or more “Communist Parties” 
In fact Marxism-Leninism itself is being challenged 
by some, who while fighting and giving their lines for 
the world revolution want to deny some of its basic 
truths. 
_ The world revolution and the path to socialism 
is now inundated with a variety of Thoughts and 
Lines. There are Thoughts of Mao Tse-Tung, of Fidel 
Castro, of Che Guevarra, of Debray, of Marcuse, 
ofthe student Bendit and the writers of Prague 
and Paris. For some the working-class does not 
exist or 1s too corrupted to be called the leader of 
the revolution. For some the revolution only travels 
by the East Wind or the guerrilla peasant of the 
countryside. Forsome there is no need for any 
ideology but the sound of a gun-barrel. For some, 
the revolution must’ provide for such a “pure 
democracy” that the working-class should allow its 
enemy, the bourgeoisie, to overthrow its state power 
and even restore capitalism. 

In such a welter, we in India have been thrown 
off our balance too by splits and more splits among 
the splitters themselves. 

97. It is, therefore, time that all those forces, 
which believe in Marxism-Leninism once again sit 
together in a World Conference, as they did in 
1960, deliberate together and unite in common 
od to be followed by common united organisa- 

ion. : 

In order to do this, it is not necessary for the 
Communist Party of India to surrender its right and 
status of being the only Communist Party of the 
country, whatever the names others may take. 

A country cannot have more than one Com- 
munist Party. And a Communist Party cannot 
allow the working-class and the forces of the 
revolution to be confused by saying that there can 
be many Communist Parties in a country. 

98. But the question may be asked that if we do 
not do so, how will the others even agree to start a 
dialogue for unity? There can be a solution for 
this Po 

Did not all the different lines of thought sit i 
the 1960 World Conference to argue at their 
differences and unite? Why not now? 

But in those days there were no open splits, Now 
there is a split party in almost every country. Will 
you agree to sit with the splitters in a joint confer- 
ence? We can on one condition—all those, who 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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Vietnam : Power Equations 


C. N. CHITTA RANJAN 
Vietnam Triangle—: by Donald S. Zagoria : 


Pegasus, New York : 


Don» Zagoria's purpose in 
writing this volume wasa 


limited one: to fill “a glaring gap” 


in the worldwide discussion of 
the Vietnam war. The assessment 
is based on the situation obtain- 
ing around the middle of last 
year; later developments have 
brought in new equations, no 
doubt, but the picture has not 
changed so much as to make 
all the author's assumptions 
irrelevant. 

Believing that a vital aid toa 
proper understanding of the 
complex situation thrown up by 
the war which has been going on 
for many years has been largely 
ignored, Zagoria sets out to 
analyse the interactions. “among 
the different Communist protago- 
nists directly involved in the 
struggle’’.........these being of 
course North Vietnam, China, 
the Soviet Union, and «Jast but 
not least’’ the South Vietnam 
‘National Liberation Front 
spear-heading the popular strug- 
gle against aggression. He sets 
out to show that while all these 
forces are united in hoping for 
the ultimate triumph of the 
Vietnamese people against the 
Americans and their puppets, 
the interests and points of view 
of all four do not necessarily 
coincide but are in fact often 
conflicting. It seems obvious 
enough that when several peoples 
and governments are involved 
‘jn any given situation, even if 
they be on the same side, 
differences in aims and approach 
are inevitable; national interests, 
which are after all the most 
decisive factor in such situ- 
ations, need not necessarily be 
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identical. Given the existing 
conflict among the Communist 
countries themselves, such 
divergences are to be expected. 
Ina much looser sense, do we 
not know of various countries 
subscribing to the concept of 
non-alignment differing violently 
on many vital international 
issues? 

While the framework Zagoria 
has chosen may be a matter of 
general knowledge, the impor- 
tance of his book lies in the 
painstaking research that has 
gone into his analysis of how 
precisely these conflicts and 
contradictions arise and what 
their total import is both for the 
future of Vietnam and for larger 
global politics. In view of the 
limitation he has set upon him- 
self, the author deals only 
cursorily with the pivotal Ameri- 
can role in this complicated 
human drama of unprecedented 
dimensions. 

In the period of the “bipolar 
world," that is, in the years 
from the origins of the Cold 
War to the time of the split in 
the international Communist 
movement, when the two super- 
powers confronted each other 
and the grim shadow of this 
gigantic confrontation and the 
consequent seeming imminence 
of a nuclear holocaust fell on 
every world problem however 
small by itself, the focus of the 
power struggle was Europe, and 
both sides tended to treat Asian 
and African problems as merely 
peripheral. One may not agree 
with Zagoria’s sweeping conclu- 
sion that Russia cared little 
“about the people or the local 


Communists in Vietnam unless 
what happened there influenced 
developments in Europe or in 
Russia's relations with the 
United States or China." But 
itcan hardly be denied that in 
that period the struggle of the 
Vietnamese people for freedom 
did not evoke the same responses 
from the super-powers as it does 
now; this is quite true of both the 
Soviet Union and the United 
States. One explanation may 
well be that so long as Moscow 


and Peking functioned with 
mutual understanding and 
respect, the Soviet Union felt 


that it was for China to pay 
greater attention to the liberation 
struggle at its door-step; in any 
case in that period the Soviet 
Union was rendering massive 
economic and military assistance 
to China, and it must have 
legitimately expected that China 
in turn would render the maxi- 
mum assistance possible to the 
people of Vietnam. 

However, the split in the 
international Communist move- 
ment and the increasingly 
belligerent and self-righteous 
position taken by the rulers in 
Peking changed all that. While 
Zagoria points to the comparative 
indifference of the Soviet Union 
in this earlier period to what was 
happening in Vietnam, he does 
not also fail to point to the 
reluctance of the Chinese to 
permit any escalation of the 
conflict or to get directly involved 
in a military confrontation with 
the United States. 

Writing at a time when the 
Paris negotiations were not even 
dreamt of, Zagoria says: “As 
the war intensified in mid-1967, 
itseems likely that Russia will 
step up its military aid to North 
Vietnam, while continuing to 
avoid a direct confrontation with 
the United States. Moscow is 
anxiously seeking to estimate 
how far the United States will 
goin escalating the war and is 
beginning to appraise its policy 
anew. It remains unclear to 
what extent the Soviet-American 
detente will be undermined by 
the continuing escalation of the 
war." Earlier on he says that 
in the last four months of 1966 
Moscow undertook a major 
reassessment of its foreign policy, 
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particularly its relations with 
China and the United States, 
as a result mainly of the ominous 
developments in China and 
partly ofa glimmer of hope that 
the USA might be willing to 
take a more realistic view of the 
world situation than till then. 

One may however wonder if 
Zagoria has not taken a rather 
simplified view of the matter 
when he claims that the Soviet 
Union was compelled “to begin 
making long-avoided choices— 
particularly the one between 
Peking and Washington...” Ear- 
lier reluctance to make such a 
choice, according to the author, 
was due to the belief in Moscow 
that the pro-Soviet faction in 
China could assert itself; and 
the choice was made when it was 
realised that Mao Tse-tung was 
on top at last. It is difficult to 
accept this theory unquestioning- 
ly although it sounds plausible 
enough, as it is obviously not 
easy even for the best and the 
'most competent among the 
world's *'China-watchers" to 
state with any finality what pre- 
cisely is happening in that coun- 
try today. 

ln any case it seems difficult 
to believe that the moment Mos- 
cow felt that the pro-Soviet fac- 
tion had lost ground in China 
it decided to chum up with 
Johnson and Co. Such an assess- 
ment amounts to reading too 
much into Soviet efforts to avoid 
what must inevitably become a 
nuclear confrontation. Peking 
does not mind a nuclear war 
solong as itdoes not come into 
the picture inthe first instance. 
One wonders if the author, des- 
pite his capacityfor understand- 
ing the interaction of world 
forces, has not subconsciously 
allowed himself to be influenced 
by Peking’s theories which, shorn 
of verbiage and abusive epithets, 
amount to the same thing. 

This does not mean, however, 
that Zagoria has not tried to find 
out the scope and extent of the 
internal conflicts in China over 
Vietnam. He divides the rulers 
"of China into three distinct 
groups—Hawks, Doves and 
Dawks. The Hawks are “the 
hard-line group among the pro- 
fessional military that wanted a 
tougher line on Vietnam”; and 
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the Doves the ‘‘soft line group 
within the party that wanted to 
turn inward and concentrate on 
building China's economy rather 
than expanding China's energies 
to promote revolutions abroad 
and in confronting botl» the 
super-powers at once." The 
group which has been victorious 
so far 1s that ofthe Dawks or 
centrists—‘‘the Maoist, anti-Soviet 
faction (which) believes that the 
struggle with revisionism at home 
and abroad should take priorlty 
over everything else, including 
tha war in Vietnam and the 
struggle against the United 
States." This group “rejected the 
army’s demand for a hard-line 
policy on Vietnam because it 
would have both greatly increased 
the risks of war with the United 
States and meant temporary 
reconciliation with Russia on 
Russia's terms.” 

This Maoist group, holding 
the key position in the national 
leadership, was content to “help” 
the Vietnamese people with cease- 
less noisy propaganda; it ruled 
out active intervention, especially 
after the massive American entry 
into Vietnam, but at the same 
time kept on applying pressure 
on North Vietnam not to com- 
promise. The Chinese advice to 
both Hanoi and the Viet Cong 
was “to prepare for a long war 
of attrition in which substantial 
help from other Communist 
states, including China, should 
not be expected, and in which 
the Viet Cong should assume the 
defensive until the balance of 
forces eventually changes.” 

The Russians, in contrast, 
have on the one hand provided 
massive military assistance to 
North Vietnam in its hour of 
peril and on the other done all 
they could to bring about nego- 
tiations aimed at peace, leaving 
the basis of starting such nego. 
tiations to be laid down by 
Hanoi. Whatever the outcome 
of the peace effort, it must be 
obvious that the Soviet Union 
has played a constructive role 
on Vietnam unlike China. 

In conclusion Zagoria finds 
that “the present realities...are 
more conducive to a Soviet- 
American understanding than to 
either a Sino-Soviet or Sino- 
American accommodation." He 


however concedes frankly that 
"this situation could easily 
change under circumstances that 
are not yet foreseeable." One 
interpretation of the recent So- 
viet offer of arms to Pakistan is 
that Moscow has kept in the view 
the possibility of a Sino-Amert- 
can ganging up and is moving 
to win over the neighbouring 
country as one of the steps 
necessary to prepare for such an 
eventuality. Only time.can show 
whether this reading is valid. 

Hanoi's position is naturally 
dictated by national self-interest, 
keeping in view the goal of reuni- 
fication of Vietnam. Zagoria 
says that Hanoi almost unwilling- 
ly accepted the 1954 Geneva 
agreements which created an 
artificial division between North 
and South Vietnam. The subse- 
quent failure of the world powers 
to get the agreements honestly 
implemented, resulting in current 
massive American presence and 
aggression, did not make the 
task of those who desired peace 
in South-East Asia easy. The 
author thinks that Hanoi clever- 
ly played off Moscow and Peking 
against each other for its own 
purposes. What is clear how- 
ever is that the North Vietnam 
Government has throughout 
adopted a realistic position and 
has tried not to allow the Sino- 
soviet rift to harm its own 
national interests and -the inte- 
rests of the South Vietnamese 
people. It did not alienate itself 
from Peking despite the patent 
reluctance of the Chinese rulers 
to come tothe help of the Viet- 
namese people; and it did not 
allow its closeness to Peking to 
prevent it from’ seeking and 
accepting massive military assis- 
tance from Moscow. All this 
appears to prove that in Hanoi 
the moderates have prevailed 
over the extremists. 

Zagoria says that ‘’There is 
some evidence to suggest that 
both Hanoi and the NLE are 
considering a settlement on the 
basis of minimal rather than 
maximal goals.” If the United 
States had a different leader- 
ship perhaps this willingness of 
Hanoito work out an honour- 
able settlement would have been 
taken advantage of; but that was 
not to be. 
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Zagoria belongs to the cate- 
gory of American liberals who 
' do not approve of the bombing 

of North Vietnam or of the 
deliberate policy of escalation 
but who firmly believe that 
American presence in Asia is very 
necessary—a view with which 
.most enlightened and peace- 
loving people in the world are 
bound to disagree. He says: “I 
do not favour withdrawal from 
Asia." He is “convinced that it 
is necesssary to bring about a 
balance of power in Asia" and 
“the only nation now capable of 


doing that is the United States.” 
When one starts with the basic 
assumption that America has a 
divinely ordained mission to 
occupy other people’s territories 
and to bring about “a balance of 
power," one’s understanding of 
events is bound to be clouded. 
Zagoria’s quarrelis not with 
Johnson’s aims but only with his 
methods. To Asians the diffe- 
rence between the two can only 
seem to be that between tweedle- 
dum and tweedledee. Unless the 
basic proposition is accepted that 
it is for the people of each 


country to decide their own fate 
and to govern themselves as they 
like and that no power is entitled 
to interfere in the affairs of any 
country however small and weak, 
objective and fair assessment of 
situations is not possible. This 
is the weakness from which 
Zagoria’s approach suffers, 
although it must be said to his 
credit that his book throws a 
great deal of light on the murky 
sphere of international relations 
and his presentation of his point 
of view leaves little to be desi- 
red. 


CZECHOSLOVAK DEBATE 
(Continued from Page 30) 


the working class, of all the working people of the 
Czechoslovak Socialist Republic, is manifested. Is 
it really necessary to wait until the counter- 
revolutionary forces become masters of the situation 
in Czechoslovakia to start the struggle against them? 


“The fact that the anti-socialist forces continue 
the offensive, although at times resorting to camou- 
flage, has not escaped the attention of all who follow 
the political situation in Czechoslovakia. Thus the 
authors of the notorious ‘Two Thousand Words’ 
issued an ‘explanation’ that they allegedly did not 
have in mind the undermining of the fundamentals 
of socialism in Czechoslovakia. However, these and 
similar tactical ruses are no less dangerous and will 
mislead no one, as the former essence of the activi- 
ties of anti-Soviet elements remains. This, inciden- 
tally, is brought to one’s attention by the article in 
Prace on July 20, the same day the materials of the 
Plenary Meeting of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Czechoslovakia were published. 
This article contains a direct hint as to the desira- 
bility of a revision of Czechoslovakia's foreign policy. 


This article claims that the leadership of the 


Communist Party of Czechoslovakia could be 
compelled ‘to revise certain basic aspects of foreign 
policy’due to ‘the resistance and disagreement of 
Communist and Workers’ parties.” It stresses that 
a conflict with certain socialist allies is beginning, 
against Czechoslovakia’s wishes. 

“We, of course, do not regard the Prace articles 
as Party documents; nevertheless, the appearance in 
it of such provocative deliberations at a time when 
the Czechoslovak Communist Party leadership 
assures the fraternal parties ofits loyalty to allied 
commitments, cannot but arouse concern. 

“The Presidium of the Czechoslovak Communist 
Party Central Committee says in its document that 
the Party leadership is interested in that ‘our 
relations not grow any worse,’ and that it is prepared 


‘to facilitate the ‘quietening of the situation to the 


benefit of socialism and the unity of the socialist 
countries’. This statement does have, of course, an 
importance of its own. However, one cannot fail to 
see that cardinal issues of principle raised in the 
letter from the Warsaw meeting participants to the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party Central Committee, 
remain, in effect, open.’’... 


CAN A COUNTRY HAVE MORE THAN ONE COMMUNIST PARTY ?—VI 
(Continued from Page 34) 


come must agree beforehand to abide by the 
conclusions of such a World Conference; even if the 
conclusions are not wholly unanimous and are 
subscribed by the overwhelming majority. The 
Comintern need not be revived. But the demo- 
cratic centralism of the World Congress, must be 
agreed to without detracting from the independence 
and equality of each party in relation to any other 
party within the framework of the obligation of 
proletarian internationalism. 

99. The whole world situation is undergoing 
deep-seated changes, which also affect us as a Party 
and asa country. The imperialists are stepping up 
their counter-revolutionary attacks. 

It is time for all socialist forces in India to find 
a common platform of thought and action, while 
adhering to the basic slogan “Workers of the World, 
Unite." Since that slogan was raised in 1848, one 
third of the world has overthrown capitalism and 
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gone over to socialism. The whole colonial empire 
of the international monopoly capital of the 
imperialists has fallen to pieces. If we all unite, 
the next step to world revolution and total annihi- 
lation of imperialism and exploitation is near at 
hand. 

This is the beginning of the dialogue—not its 
end. It will end only when the unity of the working- 
class and all the socialist and Communist forces is 
achieved. (To be Concluded Next Week) 





CORRECTION 


In Mainstream last week (July 27), in 
Dange’s article “Can a Country Have More 
than One Communist Party?—V"' on page 30, 
Column 1, Sub-section 57, last para, line 5, 
please read “1921” in place of “1961”. 
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MOSCOW TO PINDI—II 
(Continued from Page 12) : 


of 1965 is significant in many 
ways. It marked the end ofthe 
assumption that a conflict over 
Kashmir need not spill over into 
a regular war between the two 
countries. 

It also showed that the old 
calculation of America that it 


could totally regulate and control . 


Pakistani affairs particularly 
foreign policy went wrong; arms 
which had been stockplied by 
US in Pakistan for some future 
war against Communism were 
found being used against India, a 
power which by 1965 had come 
under considerable American 
influence. The wave of anti- 
Americanism which was noticed 
in India in September 1965 with 
the display of captured Patton 
Tanks was a measure of the 
bankruptcy of the American 
policy in this sub-continent. 

It was clear that in ,such a 
situation America was not ina 
position to take the initiative for 
any Indo-Pak settlement. This 
was the role which historically 
came to Moscow, and Mr. 
Kosygin played it with consum- 
mate skill at Tashkent. 

At Tashkent, Mr. Kosygin's 
greatest handicap was that the 
Soviet Government had not yet 
been able to establish mutual 
confidence with Pakistan. 
Although he did broach the idea 
of a Kashmir settlement taking 
the Cease-fire line as the final 
boundary, he could make no head- 
way because in the Pak view of 
things, the Soviet Union had 
armed India against Pakistan. 
Moscow's anxiety to cultivate 
Pakistan was clear at that time 
-~ from the fact that no Soviet 
journal, not to speak of any 
official spokesman, characterised 
Pakistan as aggressor. 

Moreover, the open sympathy 
for the Pakhtoonisthan movement 
has not figured in recent years in 
Moscow. Rather the emphasis 
has been to bring Pakistan closer 
to Afghanistan. As a by- 
product of this policy has come 
the reported offer by the Soviet 
Government to Government of 
India to persuade Rawalpindi to 
let the overland trade between 
India and Afghanistan resume 
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across Pak territory. 
In the east, the Soviet Union 
been scrupulous not to 
express itself on the burrfing 
controversy about the demand 
for East Pakistan’s autonomy. 
Here too the emphasis has been 
on closer Indo-Pak economic 
link-up. It is quite on the cards 
that Moscow will give its support 
for any initiative for a joint 
development project for the 
harnessing of mighty rivers like 
Brahmaputra. Mr. Kosygin’s 
reference to the Indo-Pak talks 
on Ganga waters—over which 
there has been excitement in New 
Delhi—was inspired by the same 
anxiety that the two countries 
should get involved in as many 
mutual commitments as possible 
so that peace and stability could 
be maintained in the sub-conti- 
nent. If some circles with ima- 
gination urge Moscow to finance 
such a joint project, one would 
be tempted to forecast that the 
response would be positive. 

The Soviet’s overriding inte- 
rest today seems to be not to let 
any clash of arms take place in 
this subcontinent. For one 
thing, such a clash may very well 
result in Soviet arms being 
used on both sides, More urgent 
ly, Moscow is worried that in 
case of a conflict, not only USA 
but China too would try to fish 
in such troubled waters. And in 
such an eventuality, the Soviet 
Union's own interest might be 
jeopardised. Thus the main- 
tenance of peace on this sub- 
continent coincides with the So- 
viet Union’s current policy 
approach. 

One of the reasons for Indian 
misgivings about the latest Soviet 
decision to let Pakistan buy So- 
viet arms is that this may denote 
a shift in Moscow's attachment 
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. from India to Pakistan; the argu-, 


ment seems to be that if one 
tries to become friendly to Pakis- 
tan one.ipso facto has to cool 
off in one's ardour for India. 
This logic does not always hold 
good in international affairs, the 
less so in the case of the Soviet 
Union, because of the very spe- 
cial reasons why Moscow cannot 
afford to let India down. 


The long historic association 
between the Soviet Government's 
anti-imperialist policy and India's 
independence movement may not 
be of any relevance for cynical 
observers. Nor would they per- 
haps be impressed by the fact 
that Moscow's cconomic links 
with India have been streng- 
thened considerably in recent 
years. There are two other fae- 
tors which power-politics would 
demand of any Foreign Ministry 
expert in Moscow to seeto it that 
India is not alienated. Firstly, 
the US interestin India is cousi- 
derable: the old Indian allergy to 
US commitments was very much 
gone on the morrow of the 
Chinese attack: any worsening of 
Indo-Soviet relations would there- 
fore be promptly taken advantage 
A by USA, and Moscow knows.. 
that. 


Secondly, if the Sooiet Union 
is found to have let India down, 
many voices in New Delhi would 
demand a tit-for-tat strategy and 
may try to make up with China, 
and Peking may be too ready to 
settle with India as a deal against 
the Soviet Union; this too could 
not possibly be beyond Moscow’s 
calculations. Thirdly, itis quite 
possible that an embittered India 
may line up with both USA and 
China in the event of a Sino- 
American confrontation against 
the Soviet Union. 


For all these reasons, the 
chances of any weakening of 
Indo-Soviet ties are very slender. 
Rather Moscow would strive—as 
could be seen from her present 
policy—to carry both India and 
Pakistan together in an 
amity drive in South Asia, 
By cultivating Pakistan to the 
point of letting her buy Soviet 
arms, Moscow hopes to gain a 
lever in Pakistani affairs. And 
the more it succeeds in that ob- 
jective, the more confident would 
it be to force Pakistan toa poli- 
tics of peace and goodwill to- 
wards India, while striving ‘to 
demonstrate to New Delhi the 
wholesome effect of such a policy. 

Ina triangular contest, with 
Washington and Peking as its 
rivals, would Moscow succeed 
in establishing its decisive grip 


over Rawalpindi? Only time 
alone would show. 
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LACK OF VIGILANCE 


Fo years there have been protests in. this country 
against various American foundations, so-called 
research teams and other agencies and individuals 
being allowed to engage in shady activities not only 
in vital spheres like education and industry but also 
in sensitive border areas. But the Government of 
India has consistently refused to take notice of 
these goings-on till exposures are made either in 
the American Press or in US Congressional commit- 
tees. Long before the Press in America published 
details of the activities of CIA-financed organisa- 
tions in India and other developing countries, many 
of our political parties and educationists and others 
had drawn the Government's attention to them, but 
all their efforts to get the administration moving 
were of no avail. 

It is indeed poor compliment to our intelligence 
services and to the alertness of those whose job 
it isto rule the country that facts relating to es- 
pionage activities by Americans on India's borders 
have to be revealed in America before our Gov- 
ernment and Parliament become aware of them. 
That American spy agencies are in a position to 
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conduct their nefarious activities without fear of 
interference on our soil also shows that there are 
influential persons in the seats of power who must 
be in collusion with these elements. The threat to 
national security thus arises from two sources, the 
more dangerous being undoubtedly the stooges of 
the US espionage system within this country. 

It is no secret that the American agencies con- 
cerned have secured a foothold in many of our 
universities through liberal supply of funds for 
so-called research and study projects under the 
auspices of mystery-ridden foundations. Many of 
the research projects undértaken are known to 
have no relevance to India's needs; in other words, 
the American agencies by financing such projects 
aim at two things—first, getting Indian talent uti- 
lized for the pursuit of studies for the benefit of 
the US; and secondly, winning over Indian scholars 
and intellectuals by means of blandishments. It 
is also well known that similar inducements are 
offered to Indian journalists; those who succumb to 
temptation in turn oblige their patrons by prostitu- 
ting their professional talent and standing for 
furthering American political-military aims in India 
and Asia. The public is familiar with the much- 
publicised "Peace Crops’? volunteers sent out 
after thorough training to engage in espionage and 
subversion in the garb of rendering altruistic social 
service in remote rural pockets. That the Naga 
problem would not have assumed its present di- 
mensions but for Western sponsored subversion in 
the earlier years is common knowledge. John 
Smith’s diary has thrown considerable light on 
the CIA’s efforts to secure willing agents even in 
the armed forces, not to speak of the bureaucracy 
and the politicians. There have been frequent re- 
ports of Western spies sneaking into our border 
areas or into Nepal, and their purpose must be 
obvious. All these developments, which were not 
sudden or altogether unknown, have not however 
moved our Government to swift and effective action. 
On the otherhand, the tendency has been to hide 


‘unwillingness to act behind vague phrases like 


being “seized of the problem” and ‘‘carefully look- 
ing into” the charges. 

The latest in the series is the real purpose of 
US “research’’ programmes in the Himalayan 
border areas. The source of Government’s know- 
ledge was as usual the revelations made in the 
US Senate Foreign Relations Committee. The re- 
velation was that the “sociology research” pro- 
grammes sponsored by the University of California 
were in fact financed by the US Defence Depart. 
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ment and that the object of the project was to col- 
lect information of defence interest. The Hima- 
layan border has been sensitive for nearly ten years 


and the armed forces have been constantly on. 
guard throughoutits length in view of the conti: 


nuing threat from China. It is to be presumed 
that our intelligence services are also very much 
in existence in this delicate region. Yet the Govern- 
ment has to depend on “revelations” in an Ameri- 
can Senate committee for its information on what 
is going on under its very nose. If Members of 
Parliament feel agitated and express doubts about 


. the capacity of the Government to forestall such 


mischief they can hardly be blamed in the circums- 
tances. 

While the Prime Minister has repeated the worn- 
out promise about looking very carefully into the 
matter, the Government has failed to provide a satis- 
factory answer to the crucial question as to whether 
we have any agency to screen such innocent-looking 
A merican projects. Sri Bhagat’s statement that the 
policy so far had been not to allow foreigners in 
the area except bona fide research workers will have 
to be taken with a large dose of salt. 
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The Govern- 


ment itself, it is known, has no machinery for 


checking the bona fides of the foreign foundations 


operating in this country or to keep track of their 
activities here, The patent fact is that any Ameri- 
can group claiming to be engaged in any kind of 
research has been allowed free access to areas 
which in any other country would have been the 
most heavily guarded and would not be accessible 
to foreigners, however friendly. 

If the Government is really serious about ending 
such espionage, it must first of all order all Ameri- 
cans in or near the border regions to pack up and 
get out. It must tell the US Government that we 
need no more of their researchers and volunteers 
and experts in this country. All the other Ametican 
“scholars” dispersed in many parts of the country 
must be immediately screened by a responsible 
committee set up by Parliament, and those about 
whom there is the slightest doubt must be sent 
back home. It is no use blaming the Americans 
for taking advantage of our own slackness. And 
so long as nothing is done to end this slackness 
in the vital area of national security, our freedom 
will necessarily remain in constant peril. 


IMPORTANCE OF BEING GEORGE 


" 


T is difficult to believe that 
Sri George Fernandes' move 

to relinquish his seat in the Lok 
Sabha is entirely due either to 
frustration over the limitations of 
the Opposition in Parliament or 
to disgust with “the mechanics 
of winning and keeping one's 
seat." Few in the country, least 
of all active politicians, ever had 
any illusions about the effective- 
ness of the Opposition parties in 
Parliament and the Legislatures 


so long as they were unable to` 


forge a united front based on 


common economic and social 
aims. 
Though quite young, Sri 


Fernandes had been long enough 
in public life to have been aware 
of this major limiting factor at the 
time he decided to challenge 
Reaction in. what had till then 
been believed to be one of its 
strongholds. By inflicting a 
crushing defeat on Sri S. K. Patil 
he demonstrated that his faith in 
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the people was not misplaced. 
Those who discussed with him 
his future role in national politics 
in the light of his entry into the 
Lok Sabha know that, despite 
his awareness of the limitations 
from which Parliament as well 
as his own party suffered, he was 
quite optimistic about efforts for 
the forging of a Left united front 
in the Lok Sabha. . 

True, at that time the rout of 
the Congress in several States 
and the steep fallin its, majority 
in Parliament had created an 
atmosphere of hope and expecta- 


.tion for the forces of the Left. 


Developments in the course of the 
last seventeen months have;-how- 
ever, changed the political picture 
almost totally. It can hardly be 
doubted that much of the blame 


‘for the present depressing situa- 


tion rests squarely on the parties 
of the Left, including primarily 
the one to which Sri Fernandes 
belongs, for these parties missed 


opportunity after opportunity of 
seeking and establishing mutual 
understanding on aims and 
methods to achieve the mini- 
mum economic goals all of them 
can be assumed to have in view. 
Whatever the intentions, the 
effect of their varying postures 
and activities has been to streng- 
then the forces of Right reaction 
including even those of communa- 
lism and to weaken the chances of 
Leftist consolidation. Irrespective 
of the equations in the States 
these parties could well have 
worked out a broad understand- 
ing in the Houses of Parliament 
and worked purposefully toge- 
ther; this they patently failed to 
do by their inability to appreciate 
fully the role they could collec- 
tively play in Parliament in the 
interests of the common people. 
The compulsions of politics at the 
State level were on the other 
hand allowed to block the 
growth of a united Leftist 
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Opposition in Parliament. 

Sri Fernandes has referred to 
the: ‘more fundamental” question 
of “priorities for men like. me,’ 
namely, whether it is more fruitful 
‘to work among’ the -people or 
spend one'stime in legislatures. 
He is no doubt right in declaring 
that a party in power éan use the 
legislature for:doing good to the 
people, while a party in Opposi- 
tion can-only raise hopes without 


being able to deliver the -goods. - 


But this is an aspect of the work- 
ing of parliamentary democracy 
which -is quite well known; it 
surely did not need months of 
actual experience as a member.of 
Parliament for ‘Sri Fernandes to 
arrive at this conclusion. It may 
be mentioned that in none of his 
speeches before or after the Gene- 
ral Election did ‘Sri Fernandes 
himself raise hopes among the 
people; he was indeed quite 
‘realistic about the role he could 
play as also his party and the rest 
of the Leftist Opposition. At the 
same time, he himself had hopes 
in another direction, namely, of 
‘making purposeful efforts towards 
bringing the parties of the Left 
closer together so that by the 
time of the next General Election 
the people could expect to be 
able to make a fair choice. If 
today Sri Fernandes feels frustrat- 
ed and desires to quit the Lok 
Sabha, it can only be. concluded 
that he finds himself unable to 
carry out the task he had given 
himself at the outset. The ques- 
tion whether this is due to the 
shortcomings of Parliament or to 
the conflicting pulls within his 
‘own. party remains open. 

A loyal member of his party, 
Sri Fernandes cannot be expected 


parliamentary system. as 


to-discuss in public any diffe- 
rences he may have with the rest 
of the SSP leadership. But to 
political observers who had noted 
his early speeches against the 
Jana Sangh and its politics, it 
seems fairly clear that the. diffe- 
rences between Sri Fernandes and 
the dominant section of the SSP 
leadership after ‘Ram Manohar 
Lohia are not of a negligible kind. 
It is also well known that he had 
differences with the dominant 
section of the party leadership on 
the attitude to be adopted 
towards the divisive Shiv Sena. 
In the Lok Sabha itself, ‘Sri 
Fernandes has done exceedingly 
wellfor a junior member. His 
contribution to the exposure of 
CIA activitiesin India will be 
‘remembered. Except where the 
party line prevented. him from 
expressing himself forcefully, he 
has been effective in drawing 
attention sharply to the many 
weaknesses in the Government’s 
economic policies. As parliamen- 
tarian he has shown dignity of 
bearing and restraint well beyond 
hís years and in sharp contrast 
to some of his senior colleagues 
in the SSP. If he has not been 
able to play an even more pur- 
poseful role, it was entirely be- 
cause he was not in-a position to 
overcome the ;limitatións impo- 
sed by dominant opinion in his 
own party and by the equations 
worked out by certain of his more 
influential colleagues either: with 


other Opposition parties or with - 


sections of those in the seats of 
power. Thus his quarrel would 
seem to be not so müch with the 
with 
some of his colleagues in the SSP. 
Only time can show the correct- 


ness of this assessment. 

Sri Madhu Limaye hes rightly 
said that the election of. popular 
leaders like Sri Fernandes is Tike 
asolemn contract between the 
electorate and the elected, -and 
that Sri Fernandes cannot violate 
his obligation to the people and 
make a present of the South 
Bombay seat to Sri Patil. -But it 
is hardly enough to say this and 
leave it at that. Presumably effo- . 
rts will be made to prevail. upon 
Sri Fernandes not to press his 
resignation. But this too will 
not be enough. The questions 
‘Sri Fernandes has raised, directly 


‘and indirectly, ‘await satisfactory 


answers. One does wish he had fra- 
med these questions candidly, so 
that.not only the leadership of the 


‘SSP but the entire spectrum of 


Left leadership in the country 
could have given thought to them 
seriously and sought the answers. 
But the primary responsibility at 
the moment rests on the SSP and 
those who guide its policies. 

So far as the people are con- 
cerned, there can be no doubt 
that they would not like Sri Fer- 
nandes to vacate his seat irres- 
pective of whether the seat will 
be regained by Sri Patil. While 
he has ample reason to feel dis-. 


ilusioned about being able to’ 
play the role of a bridge between 
the SSP and other parties of the .; 
Left, it would be unwise of ‘him ` 


to give up the effort which has to 
continue in earnest if consolida- 
tion of the progressive parties 
and groups is to be achieved at. 
anytime in the future. He is 
one of the handful fittéd for this 
task by reason of his natural 
frankness and his dedication, and 
by reason of his understanding of 
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what divides the Left and what 
can unite it. His great talent as- 
an organiser should prove a great 
asset in this task, provided his 
party gives him a certain measure 
of elbow-room to seek areas of 
agreement between the SSP and 
the rest of the Left. 

All this does not mean that 


_ parliamentary institutions as they 
exist and function in this country. 


are satisfactory; far from it. Per- 
sons who entered Parliament or 
the State Legislatures in the hope 
that they could expedite mea- 
sures in the popular interest and 
-prevent administrative or legi- 
slative action against the interests 
of the people, are bound to feel 
frustrated when they find that 
theirs is a voice in the wilderness, 


that the majority can get through 
whatever it wants to irrespective 
of popular reaction and that pro- 
cedural forms and red tape can 
tie every issue of importance into 
knots. Butíthis is not a pro- 
blem that can be-solved by the 
resignation in protest of-a soli- 
tary member. of Parliament. It 
is a problem that has to be dis- 
cussed Dy all progressive, demo- 
cratic parties and elements in the 
country in order to find a way 
out. In creating an awakening 
on these lines, Sri Fernandes, 
as MP, can play a useful part. ` 
Itis to be fervently hoped 
that the SSP leadership will not 
only succeed in- persuading Sri 
Fernandes to stay on in Parlia- 
ment but will give thought to 


Static Attitude in Dynamic 


THE present controversy relat- 
ing to the supply of Soviet 
arms. to Pakistan has done consi- 
derable harm to India’s interests. 
But if it sets in motion a realistic 
discussion on India's external 
relations, it has fulfilled at least 
one useful function. So far, how- 
ever, there is no evidence to con- 
clude that it has done so. 

One of the most important as- 
pects of India's foreign policy is 
in its relations with China. Now a 
question may be asked: Is there 
any shift in China's external 
relations and a change in regard 
to herrole and status in inter- 
national affairs ? Obviously, the 
Government of India is not going 
to be briefed by the Chinese 
Government .on this matter. It 
is also unfortunate that although 
the Indian Government has not 
broken diplomatic relations with 
China, it-does not have relations 
at ambassadorial level with 


China. In some respects this 
narrows down India's contact 
with China. 
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I am not aware what reports the 
Government is receiving from its 
representatives and what its own 
assessment of the situation in that 
country is. But a careful perusal 
of the. published news convinces 
me that the Indian assessment of 
the China of 1962 isno more 
valid. We should wake up from 
the apathy of sticking to that 
analysis as we were woken up 
by the armed conflict from our 
earlier analysis of that country. 

China today is moving to- 
wards the status of a satisfied, 
if not a conservative, power. 
She is accepted by powerful 
elements in the United States and 
they will compel the US Govern- 
ment to recognise very soon the 
new regime. Not only Senator 
Fullbright and the Presidential 
candidate McCarthy, but even the 
Vice-President and the Presiden- 
tial candidate,. Humphrey, is 
moving in that direction. Canada 
may very soon recognize the 
Government of China. The Cana- 
dian Government has already 


their own actions and attitudes 
which are capable of causing frus- 
tration among dedicated mem- 
bers of the party and take early 
steps to remove shortcomings. 
Other Leftist parties have the 
responsibility of looking upon the 
latest developments within the 
SSP with sympathy and under- 
standing and help tothe extent 
they can toenable the party to 
take its rightful place in a broad 
Left front. They will do well to 
remember that it is men like Sri 
Fernandes with roots among the 
people and with idealism unim- 
paired who can play the most 
decisive role in bringing about 
consolidation of the forces of the 
Left in the country today. 

August 6 — —C.N. Chitta Ranjan 


Situation 


called for a Conference of all 
the Nuclear Powers including 
China. The Americans and the 
Russians know that  witho it 
China's participation, the Treaty 
on non-proliferation of nuclear 
weapons will be a dead letter. 
One of the provisions of the 
Treatyis that a nuclear power 
must not help a  non-nuclear 
power to make its bombs. It will 
be ridiculous if the Soviet Union, 
the US and the UK are bound 
by it and China is not. And 
China will not undertake this 
single international obligation, if 
it is not fully accepted as a mem- 
ber of the international commu- 
nity. In other words, the 
Chinese will not accept any obli- 
gation unless it confers some 
rights on them. 

Al these factors lead to the 
direction of the Chinese becom- 
ing a respectable member of the 
international community. This 
is the reason for India to norma- 
lize her relations with China and 
not the proposed supply of Soviet 
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arms to Pakistan. 

It is an irony that when China 
was an outcaste from the inter- 
national community, India was 
championing her case in the UN 
and elsewhere, but when China is 
being fully accepted by other 
members India is behaving as if 
China is an outcaste. 

Today practically no other 
government accepts the Indian 
view of China. During the con- 
troversy on Soviet supply of 
arms to Pakistan, it has often 
been stated that a nation has no 
permanent friends or permanent 
enemies. The emphasis is not 
having permanent friends, be- 
cause it is suggested, that- the 
Soviet Union is no more a friend 
of India. What is forgotten is 
neither China nor Pakistan is a 
permanent enemy of India. The 
days are gone when we can envi- 
ságe a thirty-year or a hundred- 
year war against China or Pakis- 
tan. 

It is doubtful China will 
oblige the extremist and irres- 
ponsible sections of the Indian 
people by taking a permanently 
hostile attitude towards India. 
Neither should the Government 
of India oblige them, by taking a 
permanently hostile attitude to- 
wards China. 


What About Pakistan ? 


A question may be asked: 
What about Pakistan ? In. one 
sense it is more difficult for India 
to develop cordial relations with 
Pakistan than with China. India 
is the major concern of Pakistan's 
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foreign policy and unlike China 
it has no global policies which 
can havea bearing on its cela- 
tions with India to moveit in an 
unexpectedly cordial direction. 
Moreover, Pakistan wants the 
revision of the status quo iverela- 
tion to Kashmir and it is pre- 
pared to pay a high price for that 
revision.. Neither the Indian 
Government not the Indian 
publicisina mood to make any 
such revision if it can be helped. 
From these, however, one 
need not jump tothe conclusion 
that Pakistan is India's ‘‘perma- 
nent" enemy. Unlike China, 
Pakistan is not a great centre of 
power in relation to India. The 
policy-makers of that country 
are aware of it. On the one 
hand, a limited ` Soviet supply of 
arms increases Pakistan’s military 
strength. On the other it reduces 
its capacity to manoeuvre in the 
diplomatic field. One of the 
dramatic statements of President 
Ayub was that he was not getting 
American arms to keep them 
under cotton wool and that he 
would use them if necessary. 
And he did in 1965. But un- 
fortunately for him, when the 
US suspended arms supply to 


Pakistan, he could not pursue . 


the war vigorously. What India 
should examine now is to what 
extent the Soviet arms would 
indirectly tie up Pakistan's hands. 

The Soviet Union is having a 
tremendous diplomatic victory 
in Turkey and in Pakistan when 
the US position in these countries 
are being weakened. She will not 


give up these advantages because 
the leaders of Jana Sangh and 
Swatantra want her to give it up 
on the ground that they are not 
in favour of weakening the US 
anywhere. But what the Indian: 
Government should do is to try 
to take the best advantage of the 
Soviet Union's increasing pre- 
sence in Pakistan. 


This may also mean that we 
may have to make concessions to 
Pakistan. The statement which 
is often repeated in this country 
is that no concession will satisfy 
the Pakistan Government. But 


- the Pakistan Government is not 


all that powerful.  It' cannot 
ignore international realities and 
the pressure of the foreign govern- 
ments on which it is dependent. 
Moreover, internally also the 
Pakistan government has its own 
difficulties. There is a limit to 
which it can drive its people to a 
mood of permanent hostility to- 
wards India and make them pay 
the price for it. 


Very often. it is assumed in 
this country that India is helpless 
in influencing the events in Pakis- 
tan and the policies of foreign 
governments which are “on the 
side of Pakistan". This is true 
only because of the bankruptcy 
of the Indian foreign policy- 
makers who are incapable of 
taking a flexible approach. But 
rigidity and remaining static in a 
changing world also has not 
helped us in any way. At least 
that is precisely the reason to 
make a move, 


2 VESTED INTEREST IN COLLABORATION 


NY three years ago a -move 
was initiated in the Planning 
Commission by the late S.G. 
Barve, then Member, Industries, 
to draw up a comprehensive 
report on the existing state of 
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consultancy and engineering 
services in the country and what 
should be done to develop and 
strengthen these crucial services 
if any real advance was to be 
made towards self-reliance in the 


* 


field of industrial development. 
That report is: yet to see the 
light of day because nobody seem- 
ed to be serious about it iff 
the subsequent period. 

Enquiries made in the Plan- 
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ning Commission last week show- 
ed that the report in question, 
which had reached the stage of 
a draft two years ago, had been 
pigeon-holed somewhere and was 
collecting dust. It has since 
been hurriedly taken off the shelf, 
though noone yet knows what 
will be done with it. . 

The highlight of the draft 
report, which came as some- 
what of a pleasant surprise— 
even to those who had prepared 
it was that India already posses- 
sed consultancy and design 
engineering services of a high 
order but they were not getting 
even a modest chance to dis- 
play their. talent and competence 
in the industrial life and develop- 
ment of the country. 

The logic and compulsions of 
the philosophy of dependence on 
foreign aid and foreign collabo- 
ration have made it inevitable 
that national talent should re- 
ceive no encouragement. The 
aid-givers in every case also insist 
for the sake of their long-term 
business interests and the high 
returns they extract from it that 
their own consultants, designers 
and know-how must have 
precedence in projects. This is 
the basis of the turnkey ar- 
rangements agreed to in the case 
of all important projects, whether 
in the public or private sector. 

Such arrangements: find mas- 
sive support from the top civi- 
lian bureaucracy. The bureau- 
cracy does not like Indian techni- 
cal experts to acquire prestige 
and authority, leading to a 
weakening of the bureaucratic 
steel frame in the Government. 
Turnkey arrangements with 
foreign creditors also means so 
much less work for the bureau- 
crat, while it can certainly be of 
peasonal benefit to him in various 
ways. The result has been that 
the coming up of various pro- 
jects, while they might give the 
superficial impression of economic 
growth and progress, represents 
far from anything like self-susta- 
ining and self-reliant capability 
and potential for further develop- 
ment. Hencethe peculiar com- 
pulsion for as wellas vested inte- 
rest in turnkey arrangements 
with foreigners and neglect of 
Indian talent and expertise even 
in areas where it already exists 
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andis crying for an opportunity 
for creative work. 

The situation has become 
particularly bad in the last three 
years of economic stagnation 
when simultaneously the frustra- 
ting philosophy of*more aid to 
end aid' became strident. Though 
this philosophy in its crude form 
is at present in disfavour, the 
practice all round has not 
changed at all'but has worsened. 

The rejection of American 
terms for aid for the Bokaro 
steel project and withdrawal of 
the aid request on that account 
(the American demand for foreign 
consultancy and design engine- 
efing having a dominant role 
and the Indian side being ac- 
corded a secondary and subser- 
vient role was a crucial issue of 
dispute) represented the high- 
water mark in the effort towards 
the close of Jawaharlal Nehru's 
life to shake off dependence in 
this vital field. This decision 
was widely acclaimed at that 
time, specially in technical and 
scientific circles, and might well 
have become the beginning of a 
new and more vital stage in the 
economic developnient of the 
country. This might have been 
so al the more because 
it occurred at the right mo- 
ment when the first stage of 
the processes of industrialisation 
had been largely completed. A 
fairly large and diversified in- 
dustrial structure had been built 
up and considerable experience 
in the construction of modern 
and large projects had been ac- 
quired. Atthe same time, tech- 
nical training and education had 
made considerable headway and 
alarge pool of young engineers 
had been created to undertake 
responsibility in the programme 
of further industrial develop- 
ment. All that was needed 
therefore was to mobilise the 
material and human resources 
created within the economy up to 
a point and harness them to a 


well-conceived and integrated 
programme. i 
It might still have been 


necessary—and is still necessary 
—to acquire some of the 
latest processes and know- 
how from abroad for certain 
of the more sophisticated areas. 
But as experience has shown, 


. Sector. 


wherever it has been allowed to 
be tried—for instance in fertili» 
zers and alloy steels and cer- 
tain chemicals—these have been 
freely available in the interna- 
tional market at not too great a 
cost, and it should not have been 
very difficult to find sufficient 
foreign exchange resources for 
the purpose. The processes and 
know-how thus acquired would 
not have tied us down to costly 
turnkey arrangements of any kind 
and perpetuated dependence on 
foreign sources, but would 
have been integrated with talent 
and expertise within the country 
and become part of the natio- 
nal resources. 

The withdrawal of the request 
for US aid for Bokaro, how- 
ever, proved only a flash inthe 
pan. It never grew up into a 
firm policy to be carried out 
with boldness and imagination. 
On the contrary, as the overall 
economic situation began to de- 
teriorate rapidly and planning it- 
self ran into difficulties while the 
pressure of foreign aid-givers and 
creditors mounted, the will to 
go on such basis soon wilted in 
favour of abject acceptance of 
whatever terms the aid-givers 
would set if only they would 
keep on offering more and more 
aid. This has resulted not only in 
halting the growth of Indian 
consultancy, design and engineer- 
ing capability but in making these 


suffer a set-back except in a 
few rare cases where Indian 
scientists and engineers have 


displayed extraordinary tenacity 
and willingness to take risks in 
spite of obstructions put in 
their way. We have thus today 
the phenomenon of existing con- 
sultancy and design organisations, 
whether in the public sector or 
as private agencies, being under- 
utilized and young engineers 
roaming the streets for jobs. 

Of late there has been much 
play on the clause of maximum 
utilization of Indian fabrication 
capacity and design and engine- 
ering services in foreign aided 
projects, specially in the public 
But such arrangements 
are really an eyewash, particu- 
larlyso far as consultancy and 
design services are concerned. 
The key and the essential design 
of the plant properin all cases 
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are reserved for the foreign 
agency, and the Indians are only 
given responsibility for off-site 
facilities which largely consist 
of civil works, townships and the 
like. Even ifin flat percentage 
terms the Indian share may ap- 
pear respectable, it hardly 
amounts to much in terms of 
technique and know-how which 
remain the monopoly of the 
foreigner, In the case of colla- 
~ boration projects in the private 
sector, the clause on maximum 
utilization of Indian resources 
does not extend to consultancy 
and designing at all but is con- 
fined to utilization of Indian 
fabrication capacity which also 
the foreign designer has a way 
of nullifying except in respect of 
items of no interest to the 
foreign collaborator, by the 
simple expedient of laying down 
specifications which will suit 
only the foreign supplier. 

The most important recom- 
mendation in the draft report on 
consultancy and design services 
is that in all cases of foreign 
collaboration and foreign aided 
projects in both the public and 
private sectors the onus will rest 
with the management of the pro- 
ject to prove’ that the requisite 
Indian services are not available 
before foreign agencies are invi- 
ted to undertake the job. This 
is the exact opposite of the prac- 
tice so far under which interested 
Indian agencies were asked to 
offer their services and prove they 
were capable of undertaking them 
to enable the management to 
decide if foreign agencies were 
necessary or not. The result was 
that the very fact of collabora- 
tion and aid precluded the Indian 
consultancy and design organisa- 
tion from being accepted as suit- 
able or competent. In case of 
US AID and World Bank credits 
there is the additional hurdle that 
such credits can be given only if 
consultancy and design agencies 
approved by them are given the 
responsibility. This is supposed 
to safeguard the credits by ensur- 
ing that they would be used in 
the most economic way, but in 
effect it ensures that only foreign 
agencies and suppliers of equip- 
ment will be considered to the 
exclusion of Indian resources. 

It is noteworthy that even 
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the simple recommendation con- 
tained in the Planning Commis- 
sion’s draft report has met with all 
kinds of objections and is not 
finding acceptance. It has remai- 
ned shelved for over two years 
on this account, and now that it 
is proposed to revive its consi- 
deration, it may be so qualified 
and watered down as to lose all 
meaning in its final form. In 
actual practice, the powerful 
bureaucracy will see to it that 
everything works on the old 
basis. 

The controversial Tata project 
and the discussions back and 
forth on it for the last several 
months, is a case in point. At 
no stage of its consideration, for 
instance, was any thought given 
to its technical conception. Avail- 
able Indian expertise has not been 
given a chance to examine the 
project report even though, ad- 
mittedly, the so-called latest pro- 
cesses and know-how that the 
project report claims to incor- 
porate in its structure have only 
passed the pilot plant stage and 
have not been commercially tried 
so far. The fact is that the so- 
called Allied—IMI process which 
will dispense with the use of sul- 
phur n the project is also within 
the grasp of Indian scientists of 
the Planning and Development 
Division of the Fertilizer Cor- 
poration of India. But a process 
developed up to pilot stage by a 
foreign agency is considered by 
Its sponsors fit to be considered 
though this will never be done in 
the case of such an offer by an 
Indian agency. For instance, the 
P & D Division offered to the 
US-aided Trombay fertilizer pro- 
Ject the use of its catalysts. But 
the American designers declined 
to accept them on the ground 
that they had not yet been used 
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on a big enough commercial scale 
over a long period of time, even 
though they are being used in 
some of the other running fer- 
tilizer plants in the country and 
are giving superiorservices than 
those imported before. The 
Government for its part has refu- 
sed to grant ordinary tariff pro- 
tection to such an important 
Indian product and insist on the 
use of Indian catalysts in all fer- 
tilizer factories, for it has sud- 
denly become a great votary of 
competition and wants the Indian 
item to find a market only in 
free competition with imports, 
knowing full well that foreign 
companies and designers who 
have built most of the fertilizer 
plants in the country will pat- 
ronise only the foreign product 
in which they themselves hold an 
interest. 


Speaking of the Tata fertilizer 
project, it is at an interesting stage 
of consideration. The Planning 
Commission has reiterated its 
objections to the project being 
approved, while the Petroleum & 
Chemicals Ministry has again 
sought its approval. There is 
sharp division in the Cabinet on 
it, with the Prime Minister sitting 
onthe fence. This is delaying 
its being put up before the Cabi- 
net for decision. Meanwhile, its 
supporters have added to the 
worn-out reasons in favour of it, 
an ace card—the Shah of Iran. 
It is being made out. that unless 
this project is approved, there 
will be no further economic col- 
laboration with that country. 
If approved, it is contended, vast 
possibilities of industrial collabo- 
ration and trade between the two 
countries are about to materialise. 


How far this pressure will work. 


Will be known soon. 
—Balraj Mehta 
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Musings on Czechoslovakia 


HE events in Czechoslovakia 

are of great significance to 
Marxists all over the world. 
The high-powered propaganda 
from the West tries to 
make oul that Communism itself 
has suffered a setback, that its 
power structure has been badly 
hit by the developments in Pra- 
gue. Those who for five decades 
have tried to scare common 
people away from Communism 
by raising the bogey that Mar- 
xism could only lead to authori- 
tarianism, have been working 
over-time to present the Czechos- 
lovak events as a vindication of 
their claim that freedom and 
socialism could never go toge- 
ther. 

In this chorus, one also finds, 
strangely enough, those ultra- 
revolutionaries who have made it 
afashion to attack the Soviet 
Union and the Communist move- 
ment, in season and out of 
season, whether it is over Viet- 
nam or France, Cuba or China. 
Their argument seems to be that 
the Czechoslovak developments 
are essentially a national protest 
against Russian domination. 

A third group of critics has 
come forward, who see revisio- 
nism writ large over the entire 
horizon; for them the Czechos- 
lovak experiment that has led to 
relaxation of certain state con- 
trols is the logic of Soviet revi- 
sionism and now Moscow is pay- 
ing for its own sins. 

Three Aspects 

For the common man, this 
jumble of criticism from the 
extreme Right to the extreme 
Left, makes it difficult to under- 
stand the essence of the Czechos- 
lovak developments. And it is 
for the Marxists to dispassiona- 
tely delineate the elements in the 
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situation. In fact there are three 
aspects of the Czechoslovak crisis: 
first, it has brought out the pro- 
blem of inter-relation among 
states under the socialist system; 
second, ithas brought out the 
question of democracy under 
socialism; and lastly, it has once 
again brought to the forefront 
the question of security of the 
socialist system vis-a-vis imperia- 
lism. 

It is perhaps too early to make 
any firm generalistion on all these 
questions. And certainly it is not 
for observers from distance but 
for the actual participants of the 
drama to assess these three pro- 
blems both in detail and in per- 
spective. However, it is important 
forevery Marxist, wherever he 
may be placed, to make an effort 
to objectively grasp the implica- 
tions of any new social develop- 
ment. Andin this context even 
for an Indian Marxist, Czechos- 
lovakia today presents a fascinat- 
ing problem. 

Regarding the question of 
inter-relationship among socialist 
states, much has happened in the 
last two decades that has enrich- 
ed Marxist understanding on the 
subject. So long as the Soviet 
Union continued to be the lone 
socialist island in the ocean of 
capitalist world domination, this 
problem naturally had only a 
theoretical validity. The Com- 
munist thinking at times did touch 
on the question but it was at that 
time not alive issue born out of 
actual experience. 

It was only after World War 
II that the problem assumed 
practical significance. But the 
limitation of the situation was 
that the countries of Eastern 
Europe liberated from the grip of 
capitalism by the might of the 


Red Army were too small vis-a- 
vis the Soviet Union to set the 
norms of relationship between 
socialist states. In this connec- 
tion, it js important to bear in 
mind that while the Soviet Union 
had cometo dominate political, 
social and economic life of these 
countries, she had almost bled 
herself white not only to defend 
these states but also to help them 
on a large scale. 


Stalin and Yugoslavia 


The first rift came in the clash 
between Stalin and Yugoslavia. 
Whatever may be the merits of 
the respective positions taken by 
the two sides on this issue, it is 
significant to note thet Yugos- 
lavia was physically farthest away 
from Moscow and in her libera- 
tion, the Yugoslav partisan move- 
ment contributed relatively more 
than the resistance movements in 
other socialist countries did to- 
wards their own liberation. In 
other words, the sense of national 
participation in the liberation 
was stronger in the case of Yugos- 
lavia than in the case of other 
European countries; and this 
sense of national participation, 
it should be noted, has both its 
positive and negative aspects. 

But the Soviet differences with 
Yugoslavia | were also not 
important enough to fix new 
norms of relationship. The whole 
debate boiled down to the right 
or the wrong of the two sides and 
each almost took alawyer's view 
of its own case against the other. 

Then came the aftermath of 
Stalin’s exposure by Khrush- 
chov at the Twentieth Congress 
of the Soviet Communist Party 
in 1956. The moment the myth 
of Stalin’s infallibility was remo- 
ved, there was a tremendous 
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psychological upheaval in the 
entire Socialist world; and the 
crudities of the Stalin regime in 
relation to the activity of the 
Communist leadership in these 
countries naturally came under 
fire. 


Hungarian Crisis 


The upheaval took its most viol- 
ent form in Pcland and Hungary. 
In Poland the swift assertion by 
the old leadership under Gomulka 
saved the situation, but in Hun- 
gary the Communist Party leader- 
ship lost total controland in a 
state of utter nihilism, outside 
agencies inspired from the West 
tried to take advantage of the 
situation. 

There was chaos both on the 
the political and administrative 
spheres, and it was openly decla- 
red by the swift-changing leader- 
ship in this turmoil, Hun- 
gary would come out of the socia- 
list security orbit and turn neut- 
ral ;thatis, she would become 
neutral even in the crusade by 
imperialism against the socialist 
countries. It was at this stage 
of complete collapse that the 
Soviet troops marched in and 
suppressed the revolt. Teclini- 
cally, Moscow responded to the 
SOS from Janos Kadar and his 
section of the Hungarian leader- 
ship, but politically it was taken 
bothin the Communist world 
and of course by the anti-com- 
munist camp, as a military inter- 
vention by the Soviet Govern- 
ment not to let Hungary go out 
of the world of socialism. 

Incidentally, it may be men- 
tioned in this connection that it 
was the Chinese Communist 
leadership which took the most 
emphatic position in this crisis. 
It was they who pressed for the 
Soviet intervention into Hungary, 
and within a few weeks of the 
suppression of the Hungarian 
revolt, Chou En-lai was the first 
international Communist leader 
who visited Budapest and denoun- 
ced counter-revolution. This a 
point which may be worth not- 
ing for those arm-chair, revolu- 
tionaries of today who while com- 
posing panegyrics to Mao Tse- 
tung have been denouncing Soviet 
stand on Czechoslovakia. 

The 1956 experience was no 
doubt important for Marxists. On 
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the one hand, it sharply underlined 

the dangers of over-control by 
a socialist super-power ig its 
relation with other socialist 
states; on the other, it showed 
that as a rebound, national asser- 
tion can takea desperate form, 
and in the bargain the gains for 
socialism itself might be placed 
in jeopardy. The short-cut 
method of military intervention 
could obviously be no solution 
and from then onwards, the 
question of striking the correct 
political balance between the 
socialist states has been on the 
agenda for the last ten years. 


China's Turn 


Next came the turn of China. 
Right from the beginning of 
Chinese liberation—and according 
to some authorities, even earlier 
than that —the Chinese leadership 
consciously worked, very often 
secretively, for its own hegemony. 
Mao Tse-tung has never forgotten 
the thesis that with her enormous 
population strength, China must 
not only have her placein the 
sun, but should have a prepon- 
derating place. Apart from the 
ideological differences between 
the Chinese position and the 
position of the majority of 
the Socialist States, there 
was an element of jingoistic 
nationalism in Peking’s line. 
This was evident even in the days 
of good relationship in the early 
fifties. Soon after Twentieth 
Congress, the Chinese leadership 
contraposed itself not only against 
Moscow but against practically 
the entire socialist world. 

Here a new factor appeared in 
this problem of inter-state rela- 
tionship under socialism. China 
being a big power, its relation- 
with the Soviet Union has a 
much greater significance than the 
relationship of the East European 
States with Moscow. As things 
stand today, the Chinese have 
gone in for all the traditional 
methods of assertion so characte- 
ristic of the nation-state stage in 
history: claims on territory, dis- 


. putes over boundary, self-contain- 


ed economy and rivalry in pro- 
duction and administration of 
armies, glorification of one's own 
culture to the extent of running 
down those of others, an angry 
posture of superiority over neigh- 


bours and smaller States, and 


also a balance-of-power approach 


in international affairs. The ele- 
ment of solidarity among socialist 
states is totally lacking in the 
case of the Chinese foreign 
policy. 

When the Chinese relation- 
ship with the rest of the socialist 
world including the Soviet Union 
will be finally settled, no doubt 
an imporant stage in the deve- 
lopment of  inter-relationship 
between the socialist states will 
be reached. Meanwhile, the 
question remains open since 
there are no signs yet of any rap- 
prochement between Peking and ' 
the capitals of the socialist world 
barring the tiny little Tirana. 

A by-product of Chinese anta- 
gonism towards the rest of the 
socialist world led by the Soviet 
Union is the Rumanian approach. 
In certain sense Rumania has 
been trying to exploit the diffe- 
rence in the socialist world rather 
than help in bringing about uni- 
fication. Here is a case of 
national interests being taken 
to the point of contraposing 
them against the overall interest 
of the development of socialism. 


The Contrast 


Viewed in this background, 
the Czechoslavak crisis has got 
great significance. First of all, 
the replacement of the Novotny 
leadership by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Party touched off the 
present upheaval. The Novotny 
leadership in certain ways tried 
to present before the Czechoslo- 
vak people that it alone com- 
mands the confidence of the 
Soviet leadership and it is quite 
onthe cards that Novotny and 
others tried to mislead the So- 
viet leadership into believing 
that the uproar at home is real- 
ly against the Soviet Union. 

However, the immediate 
change-over was smooth and 
Dubcek made it quite clear from 
the beginning that there could 
be no development of Czechoslo- 
vak socialism in alienation 
from the rest of the socialist 
world particularly with regard 
to its relation with Soviet 
Union. It is significant that 
General Svoboda was elected 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Women and Property 


DEMAND for amending the 
Hindu Succession Act has 
been raised' from various quar- 
ters in Punjab and Haryana every 
now and then ever since its adop- 
tion many years ago. On July 
25 last the issue was debated 
in the Haryana Assembly. While 
many demanded changes in the 
Act, only Smt. Om Prabha Jain 
and Sri Abdul Gafar Khan defen- 
ded the Actand the right granted 
by it to women to inherit property 
including agricultural land. In 
Punjab the Akali Dal, the Jana 
Sangh and a section of Congress. 
men have been attacking the Act 
and demanding changes in it. 

Opposition to the Act comes 
chiefly from a section of the 
rural population—land-owners. 
The provisions of the Act which 
are attacked most are the ones 
which entitle daughters to inherit 
the agricultural land of their 
fathers in equal portions along 
with their brothers in all cases in 
which the father dies intestate. 
The main object of those who 
oppose the Hindu Succession Act 
and demand amendments to it is 
to deprive the daughters of any 
right to inherit agricultural land 
of their fathers. This is an open- 
ly declared objective. 

One argument advanced in 
support of this objective is that 
the right to inherit father’s pro- 
agricultural 
land) given to daughters along 
with sons has spoiled the hitherto 
extremely good relations between 
brothers and sisters, that this has 
imported material considera- 
tions into a relationship which 
before the Act was based upon 
pure, unselfish affection, that it 
has deprived sisters of such 
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brotherly affection, etc. The ar- 
gument has obviously no weight. 
It is easily and fully answered 
by pointing out that if brothers 
areto love their sisters only if 
the latter do not geta share in 
the property, such love is neither 
genuine nor pure but is in fact 
tainted by injustice to sisters. 
When a brother resents his 
sister having a share in the pro- 
perty, obviously his love for his 
sister is not very real. Pure and 
genuine love will be that which 
asister gets from a brother who 
does not deny her equal share 
in the father's property. Suppor- 
ters of pure and unselfih bro- 
therly love, therefore, should not 


oppose but support the right . 


given to daughters. 

Another shallow arrangement 
is that the Act does injustice 
to sons. It is argued 
that daughters get | dowries 
in any case when they are mar- 
ried. Ifthey have ashare in the 
property also, the daughters will 
in fact get more than equal 
share and the sons will get less. 
It is now well recognized that 
the system of dowry is a curse. 
Speaking generally, dowry does 
not represent a share in father's 
property given to the daughter 
on the occasion of marriage 
but is the price paid to the bride- 
groom and his parents for ac- 
cepting her in marriage. It is 
at once a symbol of woman's in- 
equality in present-day Indian 
society and the cause of ruin of 
many families. The sooner it 
goes the better. The need for 
its abolition was fully recognized 
when Parliament enacted a law 
against it—only, this law has 
remained on paper. 


Instead of using the Preva- 
lence of the dowry system as an 
argument for denying daughters 
the right to inherit property, let 
this right be made a real one 
andlet that be used as an ar- 
gument for not giving dowry. 
It should be clear that if and 
when the right of daughters to 
inherit property becomes a wide- 
ly practised right, it will consi- 
derably weaken the dowry 
system. And that is something 
all must welcome. 

The argument advanced most 
seriously relates to agricultural 
land. It is argued that if land 
is divided not among the sons 
but among sons as well as 
daughters, it will result in greater 
fragmentation, and that will harm 
agricultural production. It is fur- 
ther argued that normally daugh- 
ters do not get married in the same 
village; they are given in marri- 
age in far-off villages; when a 
married daughter gets a share in 
her father’s land on the latter’s 
death, she and her husband can 
neither til] it themselves nor cau 
supervise the tilling; and this will 
also harm agricultural production. 

As against this, it can be ar- 
gued that if fragmentation of 
land is to be prevented and if 
that is to be the paramount 
consideration, then the right to 
inherit property (at least agricul- 
tural land) should not be given 
even to all the sons but only to 
the eldest. Yetno one demands 
this—even if it is made, such a 
move is unlikely to get any sup- 
port. 

As regards the custom of mar- 
riage of daughters in far-off vil- 
lages, it is not sacrosanct. The 
practice of girl marrying in the 
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same or nearby villages is likely 
tO grow as women acquire equa- 
lity in actual life and as young 
men and women begin to choose 
their life-partners themselves in- 
stead of accepting arranged mar- 
riages. It has to be admitted 
however that such changes in 
India's rural society will take a 
longtime, À daughter cannot carry 
her share of land to the village in 
which she lives with her husband 
and may not find it easy to make 
the best use of it from a far-off 
village. But that will be true of 
many sons also who may not 
stick to their villages. 

. Besides, Parliament foresaw 
these difficulties, and there are 
provisions in the Act to check 
any possible negative results in- 
cluding the danger of greater 
fragmentation. 

There are provisions which 
restrict the sisters’ right to sell 
their shares and which give the 
brothers the right of pre-emp- 
tion if and „yhen any daughter 
who has inherited land wishes to 
dispose of it. This should meet 
any valid objection that may be 
there. Even apart from this, 
one has to weigh possible nega- 
tive effects against the prime 
need to ensure real economic eq- 
uality between man and woman. 
No country can progress if half 
of its population—women—is 
given an unequal and unfair 
status in society. Woman will 
be the equal of man not only on 
paper butin fact when she is 
fully capable of earning her own 
living, enter any profession she 
likes for this purpose and get 
equal pay for equal work, when 
she is able to contribute to the 
production of economic goods 
and wealth, and when she is 
not penalized for discharging the 
noble function ‘of motherhood. 
Equal right to property can help 
women in acquiring an equal 
status at least to some extent 
and therefore is necessary. 

It goes to the credit of the 
democratic consciousness of our 
people that even the most voci- 
ferous opponents of the Hindu 
Succession Act concede the need 
for equality between the sexes 
and are not able to argue on the 
plane of women being inferior 
to men. Often the argument is 
put forward: “We agree that 
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women should have a right to 
property. Let them have this 
right in the property of their 
fathers-in-law instead of in the 
property of their fathers.” 

At first sight, the -proposition 
seems attractive, It appears to 
have the advantage of giving 
property (agricultura! land) to 
women in the places where they 
are actually residing with their 
husbands. A little deeper thou- 
ght, however, shows that the 
proposition is neither helpful nor 
practical. 

First, the right to inberit the 
father-in-law’s property, ins- 
tead of dealing a blow to the 
dowry system, is likely to streng- 
then and accentuate it. The 
demand for dowry is likely to go 
up to compensate for what the 
would-be daughter-in-law may 
get in inheritance. And this, 
instead of improving the posi- 
tion of women, will only worsen 
it. 

Secondly, the proposition 
bristles with difficulties. Suppose 
on his death the father-in-law 
leaves two married sons and two 
unmarried sons—in ether words 
two daughters-in-law and four 
sons. Is his property to be 
divided into six shares or eight? If 
itis to be divided into six, what 
happens to the wives of the 
unmarried sons when they marry? 
If eight, who is to hold in trust 
the shares of the future daughters- 


in-law? If the unmarried sons’ 


are to do so for their future 
wives, what happens if they 
fritter away these shares before 
they marry? And what is to 
prevent them from marrying only 
those girls whose fathers are 
prepared to give as dowry 
amounts or goods equivalent to 
the property which their daughters 
would get on being married ? 
The difficulties of the proposi- 
tion must be obvious. 

Some State Governments 
seriously thought of recommend- 
ing this proposition to the Union 
Government. Legal experts were 
consulted and they were reported 
to have felt that from the 
viewpoint of constitutional vali- 
dity the proposition was not 
feasible. l 

Another idea sometimes put 
forward is that women should 
have the right to inherit the pro- 


perty not of their fathers but of 
their husbands. What about 
women who do not survive their 
husbands? Obviously they are 
outside the purview of this pro- 
position. As regards women who. 
may survive their husbands, are 
they to inherit the entire pro- 
perty of their husbands (with 
sons getting nothing as long as 
their mothers are alive), or are 
they to get one share equal to 
what every son gets? And are 
the widows to get absolute 
ownership or only the right of 
use without right to sell, etc? 
In any case, this proposition at 
best can be ofsome help to 
widows when the husbands pass 
away but does not help women to 
attain equality with the other 
sex to any extent. Some such 
provisions in fact is already 
there. In nocase can this bea 
subsitute for the right to inherit 
the father's property. 

Having discussed the various 
arguments advanced by those 
who oppose or wish to amend 
the Hindu Succession Act to 
the detriment of daughters’ right 
to property, it is necessary to 
emphasise the need for a survey 
to study its actual working. The 
Act gives the right to anyone who 
wishes to deprive his daughters 
of any share in the property to 
doso by a will to that effect. 
Recently the Tribune came out 
with an editorial advising oppo- 
nents of the daughter's right to 
property not to insist on any 
amendment to the Act but to 
take steps to popularize the pro- 
visions of the Act so that land- 
owners can make use of it and 
make wills before they die. It 
will be useful to find out to what 
extent thisis already being done. 

In Punjab there has also been 
the practice of brothers getting 
their sisters to surrender their 
shares in their (brothers’) favour. 
It should be found out how 
widespread has been this prac- 
tice and the reasons why many 
sisters agree to surrender their 
shares, and whether they really 
do so voluntarily. 

The Act was passed many 
years ago and it would be use- 
fulto study its effect in actual 
life to finally dispose of the 
controversy that crops up again 
and again. 


MAINSTREAM 
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I? was indeed a stroke of states- 

manship on the part of the 
Prime Minister to have hit upon 
the idea of  convening the 
National Integration Council in 
June at Srinagar; and the meet- 
ing was well-timed. The deli- 
berations were successful beyond 
expectation, and had a big impact 
on the country. 


But follow-up action has been 
poor, as usual, and we have fail- 
ed to extract the best advantage 
out of the psychological climate 
so earnestly built up. 

Immediately after the Coun- 
cil meeting, the publicity machi- 
nery should have entered . the 
field, in order to sustain and 
accelerate the impact on the 
public mind: We should have 
approached our task in a 
planned manner. The entire 
proceedings of the Council along 
with extracts from different party 
leaders’ and other participants’ 
speeches and statements ought 
to have been given the widest 
publicity in all languages. Every 
department that has anything to 
do with implementation should 
have shown vigour and life. This 
would have convinced the people 
of our earnestness and would 
have deepened the ‘effect. 


But the situation is that, after 
more than a month, even the re- 
ports of the Council's proceed- 
ings are nowhere available except 
jn thecolumns of months-old 
newspapers. The bodies which 
oughtto plan, coordinate, and 
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give suitable directions for ener- 
getic follow-up action, have not 
felt sufficiently concerned, and, 
everything seems to have been 
left to the mercy of the sluggish 
administrative machinery, led by 
uninspired, unimaginative bureau- 
crats who have seldom displayed 


. any sense of urgency in such mat- 


ters. 


On the other side, the forces. 


of communalism, like the Jana 
Sangh and the RSS, . are subtly 
and systematically attempting to 
wipe out the effect by pouring 
ridicule on the conclusions of the 
national convention. The ‘Orga- 
nizer", spokesman of the’ Jana 
Sangh and RSS, in its recent 
issues has intentionally devoted 
much space to propounding its 
philosophy that "national soli- 
darity", really speaking, could 
have only one meaning, that is 
the “solidarity of the Hindu 
Nation". The RSS organised a 
rally, and approved a thesis on 
these very lines. This thesis has 
been widely circulated. 


The Council at Srinagar deci- 
ded to take several promotional as 
well as preventive measures. The 
preventive measures were to be 
taken by the administrative 
machinery. I do not know that 
any State Government, or even 
the Central Government, has 
sent round detailed instructions 
to local officials, who will have 
to do a lot to prevent the occur- 
rence of communal incidents. 
The most important thing is that 


all the local officials should know 
that they have to remain extre- 
mely vigilant and will be taken 
severely to task if there is any 
recrudescence of communal trou- 
ble within their jurisdiction. As 
an effective preventive measure 
this is extremely important. 

So far no steps seem to have 
been taken to constitute special 
intelligence units at the State and 
Central levels or to constitute 
citizens’ committees as consulta- 
tive bodies at various levels. 

Another essential measure 
would be the screening of such 
Government officials as frequently 
come in contact with people, and 
who have so far been the most 
active agents and promoters of 
the communal ideology. Teachers 
of private denominational schools, 
up to the High School level, have 
been worst offenders in this res- 
pect. Teachers in government 
schools are not very different. 

For taking these purely admi- 
nistrative measures, we need not 
wait till the law is amended. 
Even for the energetic and effec- 
tive enforcement of the new laws, 
we have to trim and tone up the 
administrative machinery. 

The great and urgent task of 
promoting national unity and 
solidarity cannot be wholly en- 
trusted to the administration alone 
although the Government and its 
Officials ought to play a very 
prominent role. It was thought 
necessary to mobilise the energies 
of all citizens in different fields of 
national life, This is possible 
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only if a suitable climate is crea- 
ted, and the people's emotions 
are directed into appropriate 
channels. 

The Jana Sangh and RSS 
leaders have called the Srinagar 
deliberations “a big tamasha'. 
To counter this onslaught of 
communalism, we must mobilise 
the forces of unity and seek to 
eliminate all divisive elements. 
Lately, communalism in India has 
been adopting an aggressive pos- 
ture. We must boldly resolve 
to accept this challenge. 

Even some staunch nationa- 
lists among us have an extremely 
-hazy concept of true nationalism. 
Often we are deceived by dppa- 
rently harmless slogans and do 
not comprehend all the implica- 
tions. Hindu chauvinistic ele- 
ments have always advocated a 
unitary form of government be- 
cause they think that under a 
unitary form of government the 
‘Hindu Majority’ would be in an 
. advantageous position to domi- 
nate. For the minorities the imp- 
lications are appalling. Similarly, 
these elements have begun to 
advocate the formation of large 
multilingual States, doing away 
with the principle of linguistic 
States. Some seem to imagine 
that these suggestions are in 
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conformity with a nationalistic 
out look as they advocate elemi- 
nation of factors tending to lead 
to the country's fragmentation. 


But this argument is falla- 


cious. In order to achieve true 
national unity and integration, 
wemust clearly understand the 
true natune and pattern of our 
unity. India’s is unity in diver- 
sity. We have to preserve and 
protect legitimate diversities 
springing from differences in 
religion, language, culture etc. 
This means that India's unity is 
of a federal character. If the 
structure of Indian society is 
based on the federal principle, 
naturally its political structure will 
have to grow in conformity with 


the same principle. In no case - 


should unity be confused with 
uniformity . 'The more we cul- 
tivate the attitude of accepting 


and appreciating the right 
of diverse sections to live 
and co-exist, the nearer we 


willbe to national solidarity. 
Most of us thus need to readjust 
our attitudes and thoughts. 

Past history will naturally 
play a big role in cultivating emo- 
tions. History as presented now 
excites the emotions of conflict. 
The writers of Indian history have 
been the chief culprits in this 


matter. They have grievously 
destroyed India’s image. Unfor- 
tunately, this very important as- 
pect of national integration, that 
is, teaching of integrated history, 
totally escaped the attention of 
the Srinagar convention. History 
text-books at present are playing 
havoc with the emotions of im- 
pressionable young minds and 
tend to bring them up as Hindus 
or Muslims or Sikhs and so on. 
True national history is yet to be 
written. 

In Government circles the 
erroneous notion prevails that in 
educational matters only the 
State Governments can take the 
initiative because education is a 
State subject. The lead should 
really come from the centre, 

I suggest we organisean exe- 
cution unit at the Central level 
that can look closely into the 
whole programme of implemen- 
tation. It should keep close watch 
on the situation and take timely 
steps with the help of the State 
and Central Governments and 
various public organisations. But 
this body should not be control- 
led by the bureaucracy. Initia- 
tive should largely remain in the 
hands of its non-official members 
who should be persons entirely 
devoted to the cause. 


The Carrot and the Club 


A spectre is haunting France— 
l the spectre of the May 
revolt and the upsurge of worker- 
student resistance that paralyzed 
the economy and shook the socie- 
ty to its foundations. 

To prevent “another May,” 
deGaulle is tightening his perso- 
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nal grip on the state machinery. 
The centres of revolutionary 
thought and action are subjected 
to police attack, and the youth 
are tracked down in the streets. 
The imaginative slogans that 
covered the walls of Paris in May 
and June are being “co-opted” 


and grotesquely caricatured by 
the regime in an effort to take 
the wind out of the sails of the 
embryonic movement of “extra-- 
parliamentary opposition.” 

The replacement of Pompidou 
by Couve de. Murville as Prime 
Minister has one purpose: to 
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reinforce the threatened power of 
the Monarch who, after the 
frightening menace of May, has 
no desire to share the reins of 
government with collaborators 
who may prove to be anything 
more than his faithful servants. 
There are, of course, no signifi- 
cant, political or ideological 
differences between Pompidou, a 
former director of the Roths- 
child bank, and his successor, the 
suave smiling aristocrat, Couve 
de Murville, who is closely linked 
to the big Protestant banking 
interests. 


Pompidou’s Role 


Pompidou, in the course of the 
recent period—and particularly 
during the May-June crisis—was 
assuming an increasingly larger 
share of the decision-making 
powers, especially concerning 
internal problems. The behind- 
the-scene tension between the 
President and the Prime Minister 
was becoming intolerable, for 
there is no room in the Gaullist 
scheme for the type of dual ruler- 
ship that seemed to have been 
taking shape. Rumour has it 
that toward the end of May, 
‘Pompidou actually went so far 
as to suggest that deGaulle step 
down—a fatal mistake, as it turn- 
ed out, for Pompidou. In the 
election campaign that temporari- 
ly saved the regime from collapse, 
it was Pompidou who appeared 
repeatedly before the public 
through his television broadcasts, 
cleverly combining prudence with 
red-baiting—with the desired 
effect. 

In addition to the increasing 
tension between Pompidou and 
deGaulle himself, various Gaul- 
list figures reproached Pompidou 
for “‘laxness’’ and “softness” in 
dealing with the May revolt. 
These elements criticized Pompi- 
dou specifically for withdrawing 
the police from the Sorbonne, 
leaving it and other public 
buildings free for student occupa- 
tion, and for not giving the police 
the order to shoot the demons- 
trating students, rather than 
“simply’’ repressing them with 
grenades and truncheons. These 
accusations from the “tough” 
Gaullists were reinforced by 
those of the **Gaullist Left’, like 
Rene Capitant, now Minister of 
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Justice, who criticised Pompidou 
for his openly anti-labour econo- 
mic and social policies, and his 
inability to appease the working- 
class by apparent concessions. 

Itis unlikely, however, that 
the new Prime Minister will 
prove to be much of an innovator 
in the field of economic and 
social policy, or that he will re- 
sort to measures that would re- 
duce, in any way, the profits of 
the major industrial interests. 
The economic daily, Les Echos 
describes Couve de Murville as 
an “efficient manager of public 
affairs and the economy in the 
most orthodox tradition." In 
choosing him, deGaulle intended 
primarily to make of the new 
cabinet a simple organ for the 
execution of his will—and behind 
that will lurk the essential eco- 
nomic powers of France. 


D’Estaing’s Exclusion 


While the new cabinet ins 
cludes such *Leftwing Gaullists’’ 
as Rene Capitant (Minister of 
Justice) and Edgar Faure (in the 
unenviable position of Minister 
of Education), alongside such 
“hard-liners’’ as Raymond 
Marcellin (Minister of the In- 
terior) and Roger Frey (Minister 
for Relations with Parliament), 
it finds no place for the so- 
called "conditional Gaullists" of 
the “Yes-but!’’ school, repre- 
sented by the Independent Re- 
publican Party of Giscard 
d'Estaing. D'Estaing's exclusion 
from his former postas head of 
the Parliament's Finance Com- 
mittee further accentuates the 
tendency of the regime to con- 
centrate all power in the Presi- 
dent himself. Asa result of the 
Gaullist landslide in the elections, 
the dominant Party has no fur- 
ther need to include in its 
embrace the Independent Repub- 
licans, :à conservative group 
which has often criticized Gaul- 
list financial policies as ‘‘extrava- 
gant" and opposed the highly 
personalized character of the 


. regime, 


The National Office of the 
Independent Republican Party, 
in a communique issued shortly 
before the exclusion of d'Esta- 
ing from the leadership of the 
Finance Committee, pointed out 
that: “The essential aspect of the 


question is political. In the 
aftermath of events which have 
led the President of the Republic, 
the Prime Minister and the electo- 
rate to express their desire for 
greater openness, dialogue and 
participation, the maintenance of 
Giscard d'Estaing at his post is 
particularly desirable.” 

The President's newly-pro- 
claimed aim of providing for 
wider participation is in fact 
bluntly contradicted at the very 
outset by the increasingly rigid 
and authoritarian character ofa 
regime that was already eminently 
rigid and authoritarian. 

This view was succinctly ex- 
pressed, for example, by Georges 
Valence in the liberal anti-Gaul- 
list daily, Combat, July 16: “We 
can wellask ourselves by what 
miracle a head of state who does 
not practise wide participation 
either with his Ministers, nor his 
deputies, nor his electors will 
make it blossom forth with the 
support of a conservative majo- 
rity." The fact is that the regime 
is becoming increasingly exclu- 
sive, even within the rightist 
family itself, 


Slogan of Participation 


Yet the May explosion, it is 
true, so frightened the rulers of 
France that the essential demand 
raised in one way or another by 
the students occupying their 
Universities and the workers 
their factories—the demand for 
the right to make the -decisions 
that affect their lives—could not 
be ignored in high places. In 
an effort to appease this demand 
for ‘‘self-determination’’, the 
regime has invented the slogan 
of “participation” in the hope of 
creating, if possible, the illusion 
that real freedom can exist in the 
framework of capitalism. The 
purpose obviously is to weaken 
the fight for a genuinely demo- 
cratic form of socialism. Thus 
deGaulle on June 7 declared: “If 
a revolution means a profound 
change in what exists, especially 
with reference to the conditions 
and dignity of the workers, then 
participation is certainly a re- 
volution.”’ 

In statements since then, de- 
Gaulle has spoken of the need to 
adapt the technological contem- 
porary society, with its inhuman, 
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impersonal mechanistic aspects, 
to the aspirations of men and 
women, and some commentators 


—for example, Claude  Krief, 
political writer for Nouvel- 
Observateur, a lively  leftwing 


weekly—credit the General with 
the grandiose aim of operating 
a sort of deep change in the forms 
of company management amount- 
ing toan “internal de-coloniza- 
tion", analogous to the external 
de-colonization in the French 
Empire. Such changes, of course, 
would be intended to strengthen 
the basic structures of capitalism, 
while making them more pala- 
table to the masses of exploited, 
manipulated and alienated people 
who revolted in May. 


Essential Steps to be Taken 


The new Prime Minister, in 
his statement on July 17 before 
the General Assembly, gave few 
concrete details about the 
"participation" scheme the 
regime has in mind. “An 
essential step to be taken," 
he said, “is to organize the neces- 
sary dialogue inside the enter- 
prise, between the management 
and the workers." He goes on 
to state that the workers should 
be informed of the plans and 
progress ofthe enterprise, and 
that they should share in the 


“prosperity”. 

The Prime Minister had 
nothing more concrete than 
that to offer at the time, 
and his prudence on the 
subject prompted some journa- 
lists to comment that he probably 
has no personal enthusiasm for 
the idea. A bill on the question 
of “participation” is, however, 
expected to be presented to 
Parliament before the end of the 
year. One point should be 
emphasized: While various forms 
of profit-sharing have been pro- 
posed in the past—for example, 
one of last years ordinances, 
which has remained largely a 
dead letter calls for it-—this is the 
first time that the question of 
workers’ participation in the 
decision-making process has ever 
been raised, even though in an 
ineffectual and demagogic way, 
since all that is mentioned so far 
is the right to “information.” 

The industrialists' organizations 
have expressed considerable 
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misgivings about the much-talked 
of plans to “revolutionize” com- 
pany management method? and 
techniques. In France, the 
“human relations" approach has 
not yet been widely applied in 
industry, and the problem of 
psychologically “integrating” the 
workers into the management 
set-up has not been dealt with as 
extensively as’ for example, in 
the United States. The newly- 
elected President of the French 
Employers’ Association 
(CNPF) Mr Huveli, stated 
this month: ‘‘Any reforms in 
company management should be 
based on the re-inforcement of 
the existing structures and hier- 
archy, which should be helped to 
assume all their responsibilities.'' 
The Chamber of Commerce 
issued the following statement: 
“The necessity for a dialogue 
between management and labour 
should not imply any basic 
questioning of the principles of 
responsibility and unity in the 
decision-making process."' 


In fact, the industry spokes- 
men need have no immediate 
fear on this score, since Couve 
de Murville, in the above-men- 
tioned speech before the National 
Assembly, hastened to add that 
“No-one can deny that an enter- 
prise must be directed, and that 
this direction is the province of 
those who assume the responsi- 
bility. By the same token, profit 
is justified wherever there exist 
risk and competition.'' 


The largest and most influen- 
tial French union organization, 
the Communist-led C.G.T., has 
traditionally opposed all forms 
of ‘profit-sharing’? and all 
attempts to “integrate” the wor- 
ker in to the capitalist company 
for which the works. Thus, 
Andre Barjonet—formerly Secre- 
tary of the CGT's Economic and 
Social Commission, who quit 
his post in protest against the 
union's reformist attitude during 
the May events—pointed out in a 
critical article about the CGT 
in the month's Temps Modernes 
that the CGT, whatever its faults, 
does cling faithfully to the 
Marxist concept of surplus value 
produced by the workers for 
the benefit of the capitalist. 
For this doctrinal reason—which 


corresponds to the actual state 
of mind of most French workers— 
the CGT leaders refuse to endorse 
any schemes for the partnership 
of capital and’ labour, which they 
view as so many efforts to conceal 
the exploitative character of 
capitalist production. The CGT’s 
opposition to the “participation”? 
scheme is certain, and has already 
been officially stated. Faced with 
the misgivings, however unneces- 
sary, of the employers, and the 
hostility of labour, the partici- 
pation project will probably have 
rough sailing. The trade unionists 
are concerned, however, about 
another question, scheduled to 
be taken up soon in Parliament— 
the issue of legislation guaran- 
teeing trade-union rights inside 
the plants. This was one of the 
demands raised during the May 
strike movement. 


Spectacle of Brutality 


While the regime uses the 
carrot of *''participation — which 
at best may interest the cadres 
and higher-level employees—it 
simultaneously intensifies the 
repression against all signs of 
militant public action against the 
Gaullist regime or in favour of 
socialism. The tough new 
Minister of the Interior, Raymond 


Marcellin, has notified his 
subordinates that the police 
forces must be prepared to 


intervene fiercely and effectively 
to quell the slightest sparkle of 
open defiance. The police and 
CRS troops are on the alert, 
and every Saturday and Sunday 
evening they are out in force 
along the Boulevard Saint Michel 
and the streets of the Latin 
Quarter, where their very presence 
creates a sense of insecurity 
and inevitably leads to violence. 
Thus, on July 13 and 14—National 
Bastille Day—youths, provoked by 
the arrogance and bullying atti- 
tude of the riot police, briefly 
spontaneously demonstrated both 
in the Latin Quarter and 
(appropriately) near the Bastille 
mounment, a working-class 
quarter. In both places they 
were brutally put down with clubs 
and gas. 


Leaders of the various revo- 
lutionary groups—Trotskyist, ` 
Maoist, Anarchist—have been 
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arrested in line with a June 
ruling ordering them dissolved. 
Last week Alain Krivine, leader 
of the Revolutionary Communist 
Youth,a very active group, was 
arrested and imprisoned. The 
police immediately suppressed an 
attempted demonstration on 
July 16 protesting the recent 


wave of political arrests. The 
attacks were swift and fierce, and 
were aimed at anyone who had 
a youthful appearance or appea- 
red concerned by the spectacle 
of brutality before his or her eyes. 
The demonstration was sponsored 
by a group of well-known artists 
and writers, including Sartre, 


Marguerite Duras, Claude Roy. 
The latter was among the many 
arrested. Meanwhile the police 
forces are being reinforced numeri- 
cally and prepared psychologi- 
cally for the end of the vacation 
period when thousands of workers 
and students will resume the 
struggle. 


A Critique of New Education Policy 


D? Triguna Sen, our Education 
Minister had to threaten to 
quit his Cabinet Post to get the 
resolution of national policy on 
education cleared by the Union 
Cabinet. When the Deputy 
Prime Minister Sti Morarji Desai 
and some other Central leaders 
tried to stand in. the way, the 
whole educational world expres- 
sed their indignation against the 
opponents of the new national 
policy without caring to know 
what is new in the new policy 
and of what worth is the new 
policy. 

That even after two years of 
the Kothari Commission’s report 
and after numerous conferences 
at ministerial and expert levels, 
the Union Cabinet could approve 
only a vaguely worded resolution— 
Ishould say, irresolution—only 
indicates that there never has 
been, and perhaps there never 
will be, any sense of urgency in 
our educational endeavours. 

Before attempting a critique, 
let me reproduce the broad 
features of the new education 
policy: 

-(1) Strenuous efforts would 
be made to fulfil the obligation 
of free and compulsory educa- 
tion up to the age of 14 as laid 
down in Article 45 of the: Con- 
stitution. 
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(2) The status and emolu- 
ments of teachers should be 
adequately and satisfactorily 
determined according to their 
qualifications and responsibilities, 

(3) Academic freedom of the 
teacher to pursue and publish 
research and speak and write 
about national and international 
studies should be protected. 

(4) To keep pace with world 
knowledge, special emphasis 
needs to be placed on the study 
of English and other inter- 
national languages. 

(5) Equalisation of educational 
opportunity is important in 
educational! development ofthe 
country and, in pursuit of this 
aim, it is necessary to correct 
regional imbalances and provide 
educational facilities in rural and 
other backward areas. 

(6) To promote social cohe- 
sion and national integration, 
common schools system should 
be provided. 

(7) Efforts should be made to 
improve the standard of educa- 
tion in general schools, and in 
special schools students should 
be admitted on merit and cer 
tain proportion of free students 
should be catered to prevent 
segregation. 7 

(8) Special effort should be 
made to expand girls’ education. 

(9) For the cultivation of 
excellence, it is necessary that 
talent should be identified at an 
early stage and opportunity given 


for its full development. 

(10) Work experience in 
national service, including parti- 
cipation in meaningful community 
service and national reconstruc- 
tion, should become an integral 
part of the education system. 

(11) Development of educa- 
tion for agriculture and industry 
should be emphasized and there 
should be continuous review of 
industrial and technical needs of 
the country to maintain proper 
balance between the output of 
educational institutions and 
employment opportunities. 

(12) The quality of text-books 
should be improved by attracting 
best writing talent through 
liberal policy of incentives and 
remuneration. Prices of books 
should be low. Special atten- 
tion should be given to improve- 
ment of children’s books and 
books in regional languages at the 
university level. 

(13) it will be advantageous 
to have a broadly uniform 
structure in all parts of the coun- 
try. The ultimate objective 
should be to 10-2-3-years educa- 
tional pattern as recommended 
by the Education Commission. 

(14) Educational reconstruc- 
tion on these lines will need 
additional financial outlay and 
it should be the aim to gradually 
increase investment on education 
so as to reach the level of six 
percent of the national income 
as early as possible. (The Educa- 
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tion Commission aimed this. in a 
` period of 20 years). 

(15) Considering the key role 
science and research play in the 
development of material and 
human resources, the Govern- 
ment will in addition to under- 
taking programme in Central 
sector, assist State Governments 
in developing programmes of 
national ^ importance where 
coordinated action on the part 


of the Centre and the State is- 


called for. 

"The Policy Resolution 
envisages five-yearly review of 
the progress made in its imple- 
mentation. 


Vital Issues Avoided 


Even a cursory glance over 
the outlines of the new national 
policy would bear me out that 
the authors have carefully 
avoided incorporating vital issues 
such as teachers’ participation 
in elections, 
schools and creation of an Indian 
Education Service. On the 
controversial issue of languages, 
the new policy blandly sets forth 


the three-language formula (which | 


is now a Mantra, we intone 
without much conviction) with 
the ultimate objective of impart- 
ing university-level education 
through the medium of Indian 
languages. But the Cabinet reso- 
lution sets neither the dead-line 
for this nor the machinery to 
make the State implement the 
“Sen policy” (as the new national 
policy on education is likely to 
be named in days to come). ‘It 
is not for the first time that the 
Central Government has reaffir- 
med its faith in the  three-langu- 
age formula. 

The difficulty as before is that 
the States are in no mood to 
implement it. Madras has only 
recently abolished Hindi classes 
in secondary schools. It is most 
unlikely that it will now agree to 
introduce Hindi as a compulsory 
subject. 
speaking States, few will be will- 
ing to compel secondary school 
students to learn one of the 
Southern languages. It- is not 
enough for the Central Govern- 
ment merely to state what ought 
to be done. It must face up to 
the practical difficulties and point 
out how they can best be over- 
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neighbourhood . 


Even among the Hindi- - 
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come. There is no point in going 
on hoping against hope that all 
the States: will somehow veer 
round to its point of view *and 
accept the formula with good 
cheer, just because Dr Triguna 
Sen is the pioneer of the new 
formula. . $8 8 

And it is not very reason- 
able also to expect every Indian 
school child to know three 
languages. Let. thé Universi- 
ties indicate the level and 
variety of. language proficiencies 
needed for different courses of 
study. 

It does not seem to have 
occurred to the draftsmen in the 
Central Secretariat that there 
is a simple way in which the 


- Union Government could show 


its own earnestness to implement 
the new policy. This could be 


done by clearly laying down the 


linguistic proficiencies needed for 


various cardres of the Central ser- - 


vices. It is not too much to expect 
Dr Sen and his colleagues to lay 


down that candidates' for posi- . 


tions in the top-levels.of all-India 
services should know an Indian 
language besides their mother- 
tongue and a world language. At 
a lowerlevel, bilingualism could 
be insisted on and no job above 
that of a Class-IV servant avail- 
able to persons who are literate 
only in the mother tongue. That 
a simple decision like-this is not 
taken by the Central Government 
makes one suspect that they do 
not mean business when they talk 
of the three-language formula. 


Deceptive Statement: 


To keep pace with the world 
knowledge, special emphasis has 
been resolved to belaid on the 
study of English. But has the 
Government any idea of what 
this will entail ? Not even one 
out of ten teachers of English 


today knows the language well. 


How does the Government hope 
to secure the services of better 
teachers ? Has it worked out 
the costs of new training facilities 
and higher pay scales? A state- 
ment of general principles does 
not help. If the educational sys- 


- tem is in such poor shape today 


it is because no attempt has been 
made to translate principles into 
a programme of action. The 
bland statement that teachers’ 


salaries should be “adequate and 
satisfactory" will deceive no one. 
With two-and-a half million tea- 
chers in schools even an increase 
often rupees in their monthly 
salary will add Rs 30 crores to the 
annual education budget. The 
States are in no position to foot: 
a bill of this order. Itis no more 
than a pious wish to talk of giv- 
ing “an honourable place" in 
society to teachers. The plain 
truth is that as things are, teach- 


‘ing is destined to remain the 


poorest paid profession for. a 
long time to come. 

Not a word has been said, to 
putan end to the disparities in 
the emoluments of the teachers 
working in Universities and those 
working in mofussil colleges. As 
nearly 90 percent of the college 
teachers in India are those falling 
in the lattercategory, unless 
their lot is bettered, things can- 
not improve. The Education 
Commission report has devoted 
considerable space on the sug- 
gestions directed to improve the 
salary and conditions of work 


- and service of the teachers work- ' 


ing in privately-managed institu- 
tions. ; 


No Academic Freedom 


We have been hearing of 
“academic freedom” all these 
years since independence. The 
new Policy Statement does not 
specify anything as how to ensure 
academic freedom. The teachers 
are supposed to be the most well- 
informed section of our society 
and still they have been denied 
the privilege of participating in 
politics, in spite of the UGC's . 
recommendation in favour of 
such freedom. The fact is that 
the politicians control the uni- 
versity bodies like Syndicates 
and Senates; the teachers are . 
denied fair share even in these 
bodies. No useful purpose would 
be served unless the educationists 
are made masters of the Univer- 
sities. Academic freedom can 
be better assured by . making 
educationa *''concurrent subject” 
and creating an all-India Educa- 
tion Service. . : l 

Eighteen years ago, the authors 
of the Constitution of India en- 
shrined a Directive Principle in 
it that education should be free 
and compulsory upto the age of 
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14. The Sen statement, opens 
with a reiteration of this con- 
stitutional provision. It can be 
easily understood how serious 
our leaders are about laying 
down the national policy on 
education of free India. It is 
a self-inflicted slap on the face 
of Central leadership. that they 
have not so far implemented the 
Directive Principles concerning 
free and compulsory school- 
ing upto middle standard in spite 
of the uninterrupted tenure of 
the Congress party at the Centre. 


The phrasing of almost the 
whole policy statement is mouldy 
in the usual Secretariat tradition. 
The,very concepts of equaliza- 
tion of opportunities, democra- 
tisation of education and remo- 
val of disparities between the rich 
and poor so far as the schooling 
is concerned, have been slaugh- 
tered by the draftsmen of the 
statement as would be evident 
from a reading of the features 
5, 6 and 7 of the new policy refer- 
red earlier in this article. Free 
India's first statement on national 
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educational policy should have 


boldly declared: The public 
school system is straightaway 
scrapped.” 


At least one good purpose 
would be served by the new policy 
pronouncement. Itis a first-class 
propaganda score of Dr Triguna 
Sen. Beyond this, like the Directive 
Principles of State Policy provi- 
ded in the Indian Constitution, 
the Education Policy Statement 
can at the best be a pious wish 
forming an additional chapter in 
the textbooks for teacher-trainees. 


Regional Languages as Media of Instruction 
in the Social Sciences 


GoCIAL, Sciences constitute a 
very important sector of our 
knowledge regarding man and 
his interpersonal relations. In 
most of the Oriental civilizations 
there has not been adequate 
growth of scientific knowledge 
and sophiticated tools of analysis 
for probing into social changes, 
social forces, social adjustments 
and social developments. 

In the classics and the reli- 
gious traditions of the older 
civilizations we have a large 
' number of maxims, precepts and 
sermons for the incorporation of 
moral elements in social relations 
. but. the application of critical 
reason to problems of social deve- 
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lopment and social dynamics is 
a phenomenon that has been 
borrowed by the Eastern civiliza- 
tions from the modern West. 

The dynamic teachings of 
Western social and political 
philosophers like Locke, Paine, 
Rousseau, Marx, Lenin, Veblen 
etc. have come to the East 
as explosive forces which 
have disturbed the traditional 
immobility and static character of 
the Eastern Civilizations. In the 
context of change-over to 
regional languages it is very 
important that our links which 
have been established with the 
pungent, critical and dynamic 
aspects of Western social and 
political thought are not lost 
sight of. The Asian intellectuals 
have to be on guard to see that 
in the process of use of regional 
languages as media of instruction 
there is no going back to the 
perpetuation of the decadent and 
fossilized social conceptions of the 
traditional law-givers, mandarins, 
religious litterati, priests, hiero- 
phants, Pandits and Maulvis. 
The change-over to regional 


Janguages should be an additional 
help for the dissemination of the 
critical knowledge contained in 
some of the Western classics, to 
the mass of the Indian people. 
The problems of change-over 
to the regional languages as 
media of instruction in the 
domain of social sciences are 
considerable. The foremost prob- 
lem is that there can be no subs- 
titute for the growth of indepen- 
dent thinking. Indian intellec- 
tuals have to produce books and 
treatises which will contain origi- 
nal thinking and will provide 
messages for the Indian people. 
I realise that the production of 
original books cannot be made 
to order. Original books are the 
creation of the first-rate minds. 
Our potentialities in the field of 
creative intellectualism have to be 
developed and we have to sce 
that we do not lag behind in the 
race of creation in the field of 
social and political knowledge. 
Apart from the production of 
original books, an immediate 
task 1s to translate the important 
Western books in tbe regional 
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languages. The process of linguis- 
tic facility has to be cultivated 
and the language of translations 
has to be easy so that communi- 
cation of thought is possible. 
Verbosity has to be avoided and 
emphasis has to be on the repro- 
duction of the sense of the texts 
rather than on the literal transla- 
tion of all words, concepts, 
phrases and sentences. If easy, 
graceful communication can be 
achieved in the regional langu- 
apes then through the process of 
translation a very large amount 
of literature can be built up in 
the various languages. 


Standardized terms 


With regard to the work of 
translation I suggest that at least 
in the North Indian languages 
which are derived from the 
various Prakrits and ultimately 
from Sanskrit, standardized terms 
should be used; for example, 
the rendering of the terms, 
state, nation, sovereignty, 
federalism, value, price, persona- 
lity, group etc. should be 
the same in Hindi, Bengali, Oriya, 
Marathi, Punjabi etc. The 
standardized equivalents will be 
a great gain and will ultimately 
promote inter-communication in 
the various regional languages. 

To facilitate the work of 
translation, good dictionaries 
are needed in the various Indian 
languages. I have three or four 
dictionaries of terms which con- 
tain the rendering of English 


terms into Hindi but none of. 


them appears satisfactory to me. 
We have to produce dictionaries 
of the same standard and the 
same stamp of maturity and 
scholarship which we find in 
Webster’s International Dictio- 
nary or the bigger Oxford Dictio- 
nary. 

The production of standar- 
dized terms will, further, also 
involve the preparation of multi- 
lingual dictionary which will 
contain standardized translations 
of English terms in the various 
regional languages. 

In this connection I may 
‘remind people, although I will 
not press this point at this stage, 
that it will be useful if the 
spokesmen of the various North 


Indian languages can eventually: 


be persuaded to adopt the 
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Devanagari script for writing -in 
their regional languages. This 
will be a great step for the evolu- 
tion of national integration and 
consciousness. Butas times are 
passing the romantic attachment 
to one's local script is getting in- 
tense support and it apptars 
difficult to canvass the cause of 
Devanagari script for all the 
North Indian languages. 
Another important problem 
is with regard to the allotment 
of marks. In the transitional 
period when some students will 
be writing in English and some 
in their regional languages we 


have to guard against discrimi- . 


nation in the allotment of marks. 
During the last three to four 
years several students have met 
me and told me that they were 
apprehensive that if they wrote 
in Hindi their scripts would be 
under-marked. Ido not know 


whether there is any foundation 


in their apprehension but I 
visualise a situation when there 
should be no ghost of suspicion 
in the minds of students. 


Problem of Change-over 


At the post-graduate level 
and at the Doctoral level there 
are bound to be difficulties. At 
present, some of our M.A. theses 
and most of our Ph.D. theses 
have examiners at the national 
level to examine them. This re- 
sults in the raising up of stand- 
ards but if there are only local 
examiners in the small regions to 
evaluate M.A. theses and Ph. D. 
theses then there is great like- 
lihood of deterioration of stand- 
ards. This is a serious problem. 
I am forthe universalisation of 
education up to the under-gradu- 
ate level. But at the advanced 
M.A. and Ph. D. level I advocate 
the attainment of the highest in- 
ternational standards of compe- 
tence. 


Another problem of change- 


over to the regional languages is 
that of communication. Several 
of the senior teachers who have 
been throughout their professio- 
nalcareer expressing themselves 
in English may find. it difficult 
to translate technical and sophis- 
ticated concepts in the regional 
media but I do not consider ita 
superlative obstacle. By applica- 
tion of will power and by sus- 


tained efforts it will be possible 
to achieve facility in communica- 
tion. However, in the early 
stages we will have to tolerate 
some kind of a mixture when 
teachers will have the freedom 
tospeak partly in English and 
partly in Hindi. Sometimes they 
may express themselves in the 
regional languages but may give 
some short notes in English. 
Alternatively, they may use 
English terms and concepts and 
also their Hindi renderings. 


A Major Difficulty 


A major difficulty will be with - 


regard to the use of numerals. 
The Constitution-makers contem- 
plated that so far as the num- 
erals are concerned the inter- 
national forms of these numerals 
should be adopted. But in most 
treatises in the Hindi language 
I have seen that Devanagari 


numerals are used. In the Hindi - 


books published by the Ministry 
of Education, Government of 
India, Arbic numerals are used. 
Related to the use of numerals 
will be the use of equations and 
mathematical formulas. In books 
of econometrics and statistical 
branches of the social sciences, 
one has to use a large number of 
mathematical symbols and nota- 
tions. On this problem I have an 
open mind. Normally, in keeping 
with the genius of the regional 
languages I would like that 
numerical forms prevalent in that 
language should be used but if 
difficulties are experienced and'if 
there are chances of printing 
errors then the statistical and 


mathematical portion of the 


social sciences may be written in 
Arabic characters and may 
utilize some Roman figures also. 

A big prablem will be the 
publication of research journals. 
When I contemplate the not too 
bright future even of a journal 
like The Indian Journal of Poli- 
tical Science, which is a major 


journal of all-India level in the 


field of political science, I am 
filled with alarm at the prospect 
of issuing journals in the various 
regional languages. If we cannot 
successfully manage in English 
one India-level journal, ' what 
chances are there that we` will be 
able to. manage thirteen or 
fourteen standard journals in the 
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various regional languages ? But 
this is a tremendous challenge to 
our resources and we will have 
to apply all our ingenuity to 
make this branch of linguistic 
development a success. 

In every University a trans- 
lation bureau has to be set up 
and this bureau should be con- 
cerned with the advancement of 


AD news hasreached us from 


social and legal sciences. Some 
such bureaux have been set up 
in several universities but I regret 
to say fhat their performance 
has not been up to the mark. 
One major reason for this failure 
hase been the non- -cooperation 
from the side of thesenior tea- 
chers who have failed to provide 
the leadership in this job. In 


loped the mentality of luke- 
warmness. 

One suggestion that I may 
put forward is that for bringing 
out standard translations of 
important books in English, some 
kind of monetary incentive 
should be provided to the teachers 
and the fact that they have made 
such contributions should also be 


Paustovsky says: 


literature in the various regional the absence of leadership, the taken into consideration while 
languages in the subjects of junior teachers also have deve- recommending their promotion. 
| 
Golden Rose of Konstantin Paustovsky , 
SAJJAD ZAHEER " 


M Moscow that Konstantin 
Paustovsky, one of the outstand- 
ing Russian writers of the pre- 
sent epoch, died on July 14. 
Unfortunately not many of 
his writings, novels, short -stories, 
essays etc. are available to us 
yet in English; but a few years 
ago, the Foreign Languages 
publishing House of Moscow 
gave to us a slim volume of 
Jiterary essays by Paustovsky— 
The Golden Rose. This is a book 
of twenty essays which could be 
classified as belonging to the 
genre of literary criticism. But 
Paustovsky is unique in that he 
endows these essays with almost 
creative quality. Narrating 
anecdotes and interesting inci- 
dents of life and nature like a 
true artist and  creating......... 
intrinsic aesthetic beauty he, 
yet, brings out in a striking and 
novel manner his own concep- 
tion of literary and artistic crea- 


. tion. Thus the very first essay 


relates the charming French story 
of the Golden Rose, and ends 
with the words: 

“Every minute, every chance 
word and glance, every thought 
profound or flippant, the imper- 
ceptible beat of the human heart, 
and by the same token, the fluff 
dropping from the poplar, the 
starlight gleaming ina pool, all 
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are grains of gold dust. Over 
the years, we writers subcons- 
ciously collect millions of these 
tiny grains and keep them stored 
away until they form a mould 
out of which we shape our own 
particular golden rose—a story, 
novel or poem. From these pre- 
cious particles a stream of litera- 
ture is born......It should play 
its part in ensuring that beauty, 
the pursuit of happiness, joy and 
freedom, generosity and reason 
dissipate the gloom and shine 
with the brilliance of the unset- 
ting sun” (p 23). 

In another essay Paustovsky 
emphasises the importance of 
the appreciation of the arts— 
poetry, painting, architec- 
ture, sculpture and music for 
writers of creative prose—because 
such an appreciation “will help 
to enrich the spiritual outlook of 
the prose writer andlend greater 
vigour to his writing, The play 
of lights and the tints in painting, 
the refreshing vocabulary of 
poetry, the harmony of arehitec- 
tural lines, the direct appeal 
of sculpture, the principles of 
music are all treasures added to 
prose, her contemporary colours, 
asit were” (p 215). He tells us 
about his visits to one ofthe 
greatest treasure houses of the 
arts in the world, the Hermitage 
Museum at Leningrad. 


“T spent much time there and 
the longer I looked at the old 
Greek statues or at Canova’s i 
strangely smiling women, the 
better I understood how strongly 
these sculptures appealed to our 
sense of beauty. The  senti- 
ments they inspired would lead 
us,I know,to the real dawn of 
humanity when poetry shall 
reign supreme in our hearts and 
the social order towards which 
we march through years of 
labour, trial and ordeal will be 
founded on the beauty of justice, 
the beauty of the mind, of the 
heart, of human relationships 
and of the human body. 

“We are marching towards a 
golden age. It will come. It is 
only to be regretted that we of 
the present generation shall not 
live to see it, yet we can feel its 
refreshing breath and this makes 
us happy" (pp226-27). 


Reading Paustovsky I 
naturally thought about the 
immense wealth of art 


and beauty which our country 
possesses. Without being a nar- 
row nationalist I do really think 
that no other country in the 
world, except perhaps China, has 
created such a rich heritage of 
breath-taking beauty as the Indian 
people have through their 
sculpture, architecture, painting, 
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music, dance, drama, the wonder- 
ful ornaments and dresses of their 
women, and all their other superb 
handicrafts, both sophisticated 
and folk. If we add to this 
treasure the great wealth of our 
classical literature—Sanskrit, Pali 
and Tamil—the literature of 
medieval period and the best in 
the literatures of the modern 
languages of India, one can only 
have the feeling of embarras de 
richesses. If our cultural wealth 
isso great, an Indian should, 
logically, be the most cultured 
person inthe world. And yet, 
paradoxically, this is not true. 
Cultural wealth is worthless, like 
. gold and diamond in the bowels 
of the earth, unless it is utilised 
by man and becomes part of his 
sensibility, his spiritual  refine- 
ment, his total consciousness. 
The neglect, the callous 
indifference towards the arts and 
the almost total incapacity to 
apprecíate and enjoy even the 
masterpieces of Indian artistic 
and literary creations by a great 





Me Cats-and-bags, Atal Behari 
Vajpayeeji and Charvaka 
carry on the fruitful discussions 
held earlier at the more formal 
governmental level. 

Charvaka: Sir, Mr Catsand- 
bags, I hear that you’re an 
Under Secretary with the Ameri- 
can Government. Here an Under 
Secretary’s scales are......... 

Atal: Don't be silly. There's 
no question of striking compari- 

sions... 
l Catsandbags:: Oh, well, in 
the States... 

Charvaka: Sir, Mr Catsand- 
bags, it all right by us. You're 
just an Under Sec., but here 
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majority of the so-called educated 
sections of our people is pheno- 
menal, and in actual fact, places 
us very low indeed in the ranks 
of the cultured peoples ofthe 
world. 

But we know also, that*the 
struggle for a cultured India, for 
the triumph of the beauty of 
justice, of mind and heart and 
body, of which Paustovsky wrote 
so eloquently, is inextricably 
bound with the struggle of the 
Indian people for the overthrow 
ofthe rule of soulless Indian 
moneybags and all their dis- 
gusting paraphernalia of philisti- 
nism, ignorance blind prejudice, 
brutality and inhumanity. 

Fifty years ago the situation 
of culture in the culturally and 
educationally most advanced 
country of the world today, the 
USSR, was not very much 
better. A Russian writer told 
me that when  Tolstoy, the 
-greatest of their writers lived in 
pre-revolutionary Moscow, only 
the handful of highly educated 


Private Talks 


youre talking to guys even 
higher up than Dep. Secs. and 
all, guys on eighteen hundred- 


twentyfive hundred scale and all... 


Atal : Oh, sir, we really don’t 
hold that against you. We believe 
that an American Under Sec. 
or even a Section Officer, is fit 
company for a full fledged 
Indian Joint Sec., believe us, and 
we say this to convince you of 
how strongly the Indian people 
feel kinship for your great 
country in'spite of whatever the 
Indian Government says and 
does. 

Cais : I was just trying to 
explain what an Under Secretary 


Russians knew and appreciated 
him. A great majority of even 
those who lived in the same 
locality as Tolstoy, could not and 
did not read his books. But now, 
in the same country, millions and 
millions, much more than in his 
own native land India, read and 
enjoy Rabindranath Tagore and 
many other Indian writers, Un- 
doubtedly, socialism does mean 
the dawn ofthe Golden Age. 
We can claim to be the true 
inheritors of the great treasure 
house of Indian culture only when 
millions of our common people, 
exploited and disinherited today, 
become truly the masters of their 
own destiny. The people's 
struggle for socialism, therefore, 
is also the struggle for the pre- 
servation, assimilation and 
development, according to our 
modern needs and conception of 
Indian  culture—an all-sided 
growth and development of man 
according to our noblest and the 
most beautiful humanist tradi- 
tions. 


meant in our setup... 

Charvaka : Please sir, it's 
okay by us. You really oughtn't 
to bother to explain. There is 
already perfect understanding 
between our two peoples who 
are partners in the great adven- 
ture of freedom. 

Atal.: Go ahead, sir, Mr 
Catsandbags. Let’s carry on the 
discussion on the Russian supply 
of arms to the Pakistanis. 

Cats : Yeah, that’s right. You 
see the Russians are militarising 
Pakistan. 

Atal : There shouldn't be any 
dialogue with either Pakistan or 
China. 
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Charvaka : In fact, sir, Mr 
Catsandbags, we feel that there 
shouldn’t be any dialogue with 
anybody. Everybody’s trying to 
commit aggression against us. 
Except the United States, that is, 
India being the largest democracy 
(though the Election Commission 
is currently seized with the 
problem of rising campaign 
costs for the candidates), and 
more so since we've had three 
smooth changes of government... 

Cats : Yeah, that’s right. The 
world is looking to India, 
especially after all this, whatever 
If is. 

Atal : Sir, Mr Catsandbags, 
but what do you have to say 
about Pakistan ? 

Cats : Well, we did give them 
alot of arms... 

Charvaka : Oh, sir, you really 
oughtn’t to say that. If you ask 
me, you didn't give the Pakis- 
tanis any arms worth mentioning. 

Atal: How silly can people get, 
really. Next they might be 
accusing you of having supplied 
arms to China. 

Cats: In fact, that’s what I 
was aboutto say. The Chinese 
must be buying a lot of American 
guns from the world markets. 

Charvaka: Depressing thought 
indeed. But why do the Chinese 
need to buy anyone else's guns. 
They are so aggressive them- 
selves. ` 

Cats: Iprotest. You have 
no right to discredit the weapons 
we make, They are about the 
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best in the world, and if the 
Chinese want to buy some of 
ours, pf course, via the Euro- 
pean markets, the Chinese are 
admitting their communism has 
failed. 

Chgrvaka: | But, sir, Mr 
Catsandbags, you really ought- 
n't to feel you've armed Pakis- 
tan. 


Cats: But we did arm 
Pakistan. We gave them a lot 
of Patton tanks and stuff, and..... 


Atal: We blewthe whole lot 
ofit up in no time, with ancient 
Bharatiya weapons like the 
Gnats. ... 

Cats: I protest against the 
insinuation that the Pattons are 
inferior. This is a thing on 
which we Americans can get 
terribly angry... 

Aatl: Sir, we apologise. 

Charvaka: Sir, Mr Catsand- 
bags, how could we say such 
a thing about smuggled goods? 

Cats: Smuggled goods? What 
the hell you mean? 

Charvaka: ï mean, good 
forrun things like watches, tran- 
sistors, suits, Patton tanks and 
soon. All forrun stuff we get 
smuggled, if you know what we 
mean. 

Cats: I don't care to know. 
But the Pattons weren't smug- 
gled. 

Atal: A slight misunder- 
standing, sir. Semantics, that’s 
all. But Jet me assure you on 
behalf ofthe people, there’s no 
ill-will here towards your country 


on that score. 


Cats: Actually, we had given 
them those guns and stuff to be 
used against the Chinese and the 
Russians. 


Charvaka: That's right, sir. 
It was the fault of the Russians 
and the Chinese that they didn’t 
give a chance to Pakistan to 
use them. 


Atal: It was part of the 
international communist cons- 
piracy. Butlet us not talk of 
Pakistan, as that would only 
make this adventure of freedom 
embarrassing. 


Cats: Let us not talk of 
Pakistan. But now you know 
what great goodwill we had for 
you when we gave them the 
Pattons. 


- Charvaka: Of that we have no 
doubt, sir, Mr Catsandbags. It 
was just because the Russians 
and the Chinese wouldn't let 
the Pattons be uscd against 
Russian and Chinese armies that 
the good, friendly Pattons from 
the Free World had to be let 
loose against somebody, or else 
they would have rusted and gone 
bad, and the only guys within 
range were us. . .. 

Cats: That's right, So here's 
to Indo-American friendship! 
Charvaka: Gulp. Down with 


the international Communist 
Conspiracy! 
Atal: Shubhamastu. 
—Charvaka 


LANGUAGE AND NATIONALITIES 


AINSTREAM has done a 
good job by publishing 
P. Cheerath’s article — entitl- 


ed “Language and Nationalities” 
in its issue of July 13. The most 
lamentable feature of contempo- 
rary Indian history is the way our 
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anti-imperialist nationalism gets 
diluted in the hands of the very 
political force that should have 
been its main pillar, the Com- 
munists. This article by Cheerath 
offers them much food for 
thought. 


It does not require much  in- 
vestigation to see the harm 
the Communist's diluted nation- 
alism has done to the country. 
The nationalism that put India 
inthe forefront ofthe world’s 

2 0 " . * 
anti-imperialist struggle is today, 
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at the beginning of the third 
decade of her freedom, chary in 
fighting reaction and revivalism 
within her own boundaries, and 
this in spite of its having at its 
flank a working class and a 
peasantry with a creditable 
political record. 

The cause of this sad pheno- 
menon isnot that our nationa- 
lism has become a spent force. 
If it were so, we would not have 
still remained a non-aligned 
country wedded to secular and 
socialist democracy under a 
parliamentary system that con- 
cedes not only adult franchise 
but also such civil liberties and 
federal flexibilities as are not so 
common everywhere. Nor would 
we have solved the problem of, 
say, Goa the way wedid or 
forged so many links with the 
socialist world, the shock of the 
Sino-Indian imbroglio notwith- 
standing. 

What has put our-imperialist 
nationalism in a state of disarray 
is a- crisis of leadership, the 
reason for whichis not far to 
seek. With its hold on the state 
power steeply on the ascendant, 
capitalism, which used to be the 
backbone of our nationalism, 
has lost much of its old will and 
vision, upsetting the balance of 
forces we call the Indian National 
Congress. In other words, 
nationalism has outgrown“ its 
leadership and isin dire need of a 
new one. | 

The vacuum should have 
been filled by the working class 
and its allies. If instead of that, 
reaction, revivalism, and all sorts 
of fissiparous forces are gaining 
ground, it is just because the 
Communists, by having confused 
the working class and its allies 
about their place and role in our 
anti-imperialist nationalism, have 
plugged the source from where 
the new leadership was to spring. 

How could the working class 
and its allies have acquired an 
imaginative national outlook 
when they for instance find their 
main guide and philosopher, the 
Communists, get regionally divi- 
ded into acrimonious camps 
whenever there is an inter- 
state dispute over a few cusecs 
of river water or a few inches of 
land ? 

Ever since their advent into 
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the national scene, the Com- 
munists have been consistently 
putting such strain on the under- 
standing of the working class and 
its allies. Those acquainted with 
our recent history will remember 


what happened during the, Civil. 


Disobedience movement, the 
Quit India uprising, and the 
resistance to partition, the three 
most crucial trials our -nation- 
alism had before independence. : 

The story since independence 
is worse. At a time when nation- 
alism was groping towards new 
progressive postures- in spite of 
the crisis of leadership being 
already there, the Communists 
raised to the top priority the task 
of linguistic re-distribution of 
the states. Not that the demand 
was not of high priority. But 
could it have outvied those of 
readjusting international postures 
under conditions of acute cold 
war and of regrouping the inter- 
nal forces to meet the new econo- 
mic challenge? 

It should be borne in mind 
here that the demand for linguis- 
tic redistribution of states had 
been pressed hard without any 
effective or even exemplary re- 
sistance to local chauvinism which 
the movement unleashed. On -the 
contrary, the Communists by 
themselves put a premium on 
local chauvinism in the name of 


democratic unity. . They could. 


follow such policies before and 
after independence because of 
their diluted sense of nation- 
alism. 

The harm this diluted nation- 
alism has done came into sharp 
relief after the Fourth General 
Election gave arevolutionary turn 
to our parliamentary democracy. 


A fact of our modern history. 


that does not seem to have 
attracted any attention is the 
parallelism between 1885 when 
the various political forces of the 
country converged to give birth 
to the Indian National Congress, 
and 1967 when a similar process 
worked to create a new national 
balance of forces in our body 
politic. 

As history never 
significant difference between the 
parallels. In 1885, our 
incipient capitalism, because of 
its very incipience, was too 


repeats’ 
itself in toto, there however was a 


buoyant to have to reckon with 
any-rival to its hegemony. But 
in 1967, the working class and 
its allies, who alone are the 
main source ofa new leadership 
to our anti-imperialist nationalism, 
had in capitalism a crafty custo- 
mer. 

This was by itself a difficult 
situation to face. Is it difficult 
toimagine how much the pitch 
had been queered further for the 
nation by the fact of its having 
the source of a new leadership 
plugged? 7 

The dismal failure of the 
various United Front Ministries 
has been explained ina number 
of ways. But the explanation 
that dodges attention is just the 
one that is most valid. It is the 
total failure of the working 
class and its allies to readjust 
their attitudes and postures in 
the light of the almost qualitative 
change brought about by the 
results ofthe Fourth General 
Election. 

Nineteen sixty-seven was not 
1956, The stranglehold of the 
moribund Congress was not brea- 
ched in a single state, making it 
essentially a Communist achieve- 
ment. In terms of population, 


- the majority of the people hand- 
“led the lever that had pushed 


Congress out of power, which 
went to make the tasks of these 
non-Congress Ministries national 
in form and ameliorative in con- 
tent. The working class and its 
allies lost sight of just this fact. 
What stemmed from it is well 
known.  Secterian extremism 


broke up the new balance of 
"forces when it was still in the 


formative stage, Much noise 
has been made in secterian circles 
about the so-called neutralization 
of the police. What is conveni-' 
ently kept out of our ken is the 
point as to why instead of being 
neutralized, the police was not 
ruthlessly üsed to attack the evils 
of corruption, inefficiency, and 
black marketeering? Which was 
what the broad masses expected 
of them. Was the neutralization 


really as important as it is made 


out to be ? Did the working class 
and its allies really need this 
flamboyant gesture from the 
emerging balance of forces? If 
they could have fought heroic 
battles during- both imperialist 
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repression and Congress misrule, 
was it not enough for them that 
a rising balance of forces with 
the Communists in it was in half 
the state secretariats, and most 
of them major ones ? The fact 
is that this neutralization of the 
police was an act of kowtowism. 
The Communists, especially the 
Left wing of them, had to resort 
to it because of the heritage their 
diluted nationalism has created 
for them. 

An example will make the 
point clear. During the Second 
World War, the workers of this 
country exercised extreme caution 
even in pursuing their legitimate 
trade-uionism. The reason was 
that they did not want those figh- 
ting the fascist menace to be ham- 
pered in any way. But when 
million’s of their own countrymen, 
literally driven to the wall by 
twenty years of Congress misrule, 
turned to them in search of relief, 
they sought to exploit the situa- 
tion for the sectarian gains. 

What is at the root of this 
contrast ? Want of faith in the 
nationalist elements. The majo- 
rity of those whose votes threw 
the Congress out in a number of 
States were not converts to the 
cause of a government under pro- 
letariat hegemony; they were 
nationalists in search of a new 
leadership capable of carrying out 
speedily, honestly and efficiently 
the programme they had shaped 
in the course of our anti-imperia- 
list struggle before and after in- 
dependence. The working class 
and its allies did not see this 
point. 

It was this insufficient under- 
standing of and sympathy with 
our anti-imperialist nationalism 
which dealt the crushing blow to 


the new United Front. It stunned ` 


the nationalist masses and reduced 
the United Fronts from being an 
all-India challenge into mere 
pockets of sectarian struggles of 
one kind or another. 

` A controversy is being carried 
on between certain constituents 
of the various United Fronts over 
the character certificate given to 
the Muslim League by one party 
and to the Jana Sangh by another. 
Had the working class and its 
allies done its own job and helped 
the process of the United Fronts 
emerging as a new national chals 
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lenge to the Congress, instead of 
liquidating it by  adventurist 
secterianism, the inclusion of the 
very devil into one or the other 
of them would have meant 
little harm. When there isa tide, 
the cyrrent carries a lot of dirt. 
Let it not be inferred from the 
above that the writer of these 
lines is against militancy. Far 
from it, the military is still too 
much the pivot of our civilization 
to make militancy dispensable. 
What this writer has in mind is 
that the militancy that grows at 
the expense of organic links bet- 
ween the vanguard and the broad 
masses is not the right thing to 
strive for. These links are as 
vital as the arteries in a living 
body. 
As Sri Cheerath has pointed out, 





there is a vital difference between 
nationalism of Western countries 
and that in underdeveloped 
world. Inthe former it invigo- 
rated capitalism that was to over- 
run the world as imperialism, but 
in the latter it engendered resis- 
tance tothe over-lord, which 
makes it qualitatively different. 

The nationalism of an under- 
developed country is not free of 
all weaknesses. The urge for 
freedom being its main source of 
strength, its anti-feudal and anti- 
monopoly edges remain obscure 
and embryonic. But the impor- 
tant thing is that they are not 
altogether absent and can be 
sharpened if handled with care 
and competence. 


Benares D. C. Home 


FRENCH ELECTIONS 


OHIT Sen's article “French 
Elections” (Mainstream 
July 13, 1968) is not a serious 
analysis of this important event 
in the life of France, but one 
more tirade against Anarchism 
and Trotskyism in line with his 
previous article entitled, 
“France—Old and New Myths” 
(Mainstream June 22, 1968). His 
‘analysis’ of the French events is 
simple indeed. The French CP 
has saved democracy in France. 
It has saved France which would 
otherwise have been lost by the 
adventurist action of students and 
workers. Indonesia would have 
been repeated in France. Such 
is the Jogic of Sen about the 
French upheavals. 

With regard to the June elec- 
tions, Sen’s thesis is equally 
simple. The elections have 
shown that the ‘‘great red base 
among the workers of France 
proved invulnerable,” that is, it 
voted for the CP. The workers 


displayed “loyalty and grit” fot 
the French CP which ‘‘combined 
militancy with realism’’ during 
the months of May and June and 
defeated the conspiracy of the 


‘ultra left,’ meaning students and 


the militant workers. Sen even 
predicts the future. According 
to him the militant workers and 
the students “may retreat into a 
pessimistic trance" and “their 
pessimism would be as misplaced 
as their previous adventurist 
sally”. One looks in vain for a 
cogent argument in his long 
article. 

Shri Sen seems to be obsessed 
with Indonesia. The greatest 
achievement of the French CP, 
according to him, is that it did 
not permit Indonesia to be repeat- 
ed in France. His logic takes the 
following course: do not take 
any risk; do not challenge the 
power ofthe bourgeoise; do not 
confront the exploiting classes; 
do not seize power, lest *'the van- 
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guard party and the leading class 
may be decimated (as in Indo- 
nesia) by the reaction before it 
has won the majority of the peo- 
ple for the revolution". And 
who will decide that a majority 
of the people have actually been 
won over for the revolution ? All 
geninely revolutionary movements 
have suffered intial setbacks and 
as a student of history Mohit Sen 
knows this fact. If Lenin and the 
Russian Communists had drawn 
the same lesson from the defeat 
of the 1905 Revolution, as Sen 
seems to draw from Indonesia, 
where would the great October 
Revolution have been today? If 
Fidel Castro and his colleagues 
had drawn the same lesson from 
the debacle at Moncada, where 
would have been the Cuban 
Revolution today ? But the 1905 
revolution was the precursor of 
the October Revolution, while 
Moncada became the herald of 
the first socialist state in the 
Western hemisphere. And there 
were ‘revolutionaries’ in Cuba, 
members of the Cuban Com- 
munist Party who called Fidel 
Castro and his vanguard 
group  adventurists, putschists, 
petty-bourgeois — romantists etc. 
They opposed the armed struggle 
in the Sierra Maestra on the 
ground that the majority of the 
people were notfor the revolu- 
tion; that the objective and 
subjective conditions were not 
yet ripe; that armed struggle in 
the mountains was an adven- 
turist action. doomed to failure. 
Also there were men like Sen in 
Cuba who accused the youthful 
revolutionaries led by Fidel ds 
anarchists and anarchosyndica- 
lists. The times are changing 
fast. Gone are the days when 
people could be cowed down by 
labels such as used by Sen in his 
recent articles. A revolutionary 
today shall be determined not by 
his label, nor by his party card, 
nor even by his words but by his 
actions, by the position he takes 
in the struggle against imperia- 
lism and the capitalist order. 

The June elections do not 
prove, as implied by Sen, that the 
majority of the people in France 
wanted deGaulle. In May the 
anti-de Gaullist forces out- 
numbered the pro-Gaullist ele- 
ments by a long margin. Accord- 
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ing to practically all serious 
newspapers, the French people 
were clamouring for a radical 
change. They were  séck of 
deGaulle and the paternalistic re- 
actionary system with some pro- 
gressive trimmings, he had 
imposed on them. "De*Gaulle 
must quit" was the popular 
slogan that reverbrated all over 
France in the heroic days of 
May and early June. But thanks 
to the incompetence of the Left, 
particularly the Communists on 
the one side, and the firmness 
and the chicanery of deGaulle 
oo the other, the pricture chang- 
ed almost overnight. DeGaulle 
threw the bait of elections at a 
critical moment, which was 
eagerly swallowed by the Com- 
munists. 

Here are some facts about the 
June elections: 

(1) The Leftist forces were 
badly mauled, all their consti- 
tuents together getting 92 seats 
as against the 193 they had in 
the previous Assembly. 

(2) The Communist vote 
declined from a constant 25 per 
cent since the World War II to 
just about 20 per cent. 

(3) The Gaullists won not 
only inthe traditionally conser- 
vative countryside but also in 
the citadel of revolution, in the 
city of Paris. 

(4) Theelections led to the 
consolidation of the Right and 
resulted in the confusion in the 
ranks of the Left. 

(5) The vacillating middle 
class and a section of the working 
class swelled the UDR vote 
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Mainstream readers may be 
interested to know that in the 
pages of London New States- 
man, the role of the French 
Communists has been sharply 
criticised by the  paper’s 
correspondents, and readers 
wrote to the editor attacking 
such criticisms. Among the 
latter was the noted British 
Marxist, R. Palme Dutt. In 
the issue of July 19, New 
Statesman carried the follow- 


. most anomalous. 


which increased by 1.2 million 
between March 5, 1967 and June 
23, 1968—its percentage rising 
from 37.7 to 43.6. 

(6) Though Mendes-France 
lost his,seat in the Assembly, 
his party PSU which had thrown 
in its lot unreservedly with the 
striking workers and students 
made a notable 50 per cent gain 
over its 1967 position. It inc- 
reased its vote by 4,00,000, 
raising its share to nearly 4 per 
cent of the total votes cast. 

The Communist position was 
They were led 
by the events to give a call fora 
general strike and yet none was 
more anxious to halt it than they. 
They accepted the May events 
willy-nilly; they accepted the 
elections gladly. 

The French elections and its 
unfortunate, though predictable 
results have not proved, as 
suggested by Sen, “the sagacity, 
knowledge and the remarkable 
realistic courage of French C.P." 
but the fact, once universally 
accepted in the Marxist world, 
that the bourgeois elections can- 
not produce a revolution, that 
the negotiating table cannot yield 
fundamental changes in a given 
society. 

The French events have 
shown thatin the coming days, 
revolutions are not going to be 
made by the self-proclaimed 
vanguards, but by revolutionaries 
with courage and conviction 
whether they are Communists or 
are known by any other name. 


Lajpat Rai 


PALME DUTT 


ing letter from Palme Dutt 
under the caption, “Unity of 
the Left” 


—Editor, Mainstream 


"One of your correspondents 
does me the honour of quot- 
ing my analysisof the 1919-20 
Italian situation, where the main 
lesson drawn was the disastrous 
consequence ofthe absence ofa 
Communist Party and the subse- 


.quent degeneration of the situa- 
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tion into fascism. He then pro- 
ceeds to apply this analysis to the 
entirely different situation in 
France in May, where the leader- 
ship of a strong and experienced 
Communist Party 
popular movement from falling 
a victim of ultra-leftist confusions 
or provocations which could 
have played into the hands, as the 
example of Indonesia has shown, 
a counter-revolutionary coup. 
“Your readers should not be 
misled. If they wish to acquaint 
themselves with my analysis of 
the events in France in May, they 
can find it fully set out in July 
Labour Monthly. (Next issue of 
Mainstream will carry this piece— 
Editor, Mainstream). There I 
dealt with the ‘New Fabian ex- 
perts in revolution' who have 
pontificated so abundantly in 
your pages and in the multi- 
millionaire press (in accordance 
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with the modern slogan that ‘we 
are all revolutionaries nowadays 
except the Communists’). In 
particular, as your correspondent 
refers to Lenin and the October 
Revolution, your readers might 
be *ecommended to study the 
elaborately careful, concrete, 
factual and even statistical analy- 
sis of the disposition of forces 
Lenin made in judging the mo- 
ment ripe for October. Even in 
July 1917, with the armed mass 
demonstration in the streets of 
Petrograd, Lenin wrote how an 
attempt at insurrection would 
have been premature because ‘the 
army and the provinces could and 
would have marched on Petro- 
grad.’ In October 1917, Lenin 
showed how the situation had 
become ripe, not because of 
subjective revolutionary wishes, 
but in terms of the objective 
relations of forces most pains- 


takingly enumerated: how the 
Bolsheviks had won the majority 
in both the capitals, in the Soviet 
delegation to Kerensky’s Demo- 
cratic Conference, the entire 
Baltic fleet and all the Russian 
troops in Finland, etc. etc. Was 
there any such ripeness of the 
situation in France in May 1968 ? 
“In France, the task is for the 
working class and its party to 
build up the broad alliance with 
other social sections against the 
dominance of big capital, and 
thus to establish a stable popular 
majority capable of winning the 
battle for democracy and opening 
the road to socialism. This is the 
task which the French Commu- 
nist Party has consistently work- 
ed and is working to accomplish. 
In different forms and conditions, 
this is also our task in Britain. 


R. PALME DUTT” 





Portraying Two Worlds 


I" his poem ‘To Our Successors’, Bertolt Brecht 
wrote : 
Truly, I live in a dark period. 
The innocuous world is stupid. A smooth oe 
Ted 
Is a sign of insensitivity. The man who laughs 
Has merely not yet been told 
The terrible news. 
To talk of trees is almost a crime 
Because it implies silence about so many horrors? 
That man there who quietly crosses the street 
. 1s probably out of reach of his friends 
Who are in need.” 


Although the renowned journalist, story-writer 
and film-producer, Khwaja Ahmad Abbas has infused 
his latest film Bambai Raat Ki Bahon Mein with the 
spirit which is permeated in these lines of Brecht, 


- yet it would be wrong to claim that the film convin- 


ces the audience fully of the genuine and most 
urgent need of questioning the basic postulates of 
the contemporary Indian society, which above every- 
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thing else is punctuated by glaring social and econo- 
mic inequalities. But why ? 

By now it must have become obvious to most of 
the filmgoers that Abbas’ films are not cut out for box- 
office hits. Thisis so, toa significant extent, because 
Abbas does not subscribe to that hollow and bour- 
geois conception—art for art's sake. On the con- 
trary, Abbas is of the opinion that the value of 
everything that is artistic can be measured only in 
terms of the purpose that it serves. The living 
embodiments of this view are his film: Sehar Aur 
Sapna and Aasman Mahal. 

Bambai Raat Ki Bahon Mein begins with a bang 
——an idealist who happened to be a newspaper repor- 
ter takes stock of the abject poverty which is attri- 
buted neither to God nor to the moody king of 
monsoon. Asif poverty and audience are the two 
sides of the same coin which can never be separated; 
there follows the imposing sequence of the plane-dash 
and the palatial building of the Sethjt. The sky- 
high idealism of the poor journalist would appear 
to be an exaggeration in the normal course, but when 
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it is pitted against the down-to-earth realism of the 
rich Sethji, it serves well the purpose of bringing 
out the contrast sharply. 


But soon the centre of the stage is assigned to 
crime and accordingly the criminal, Jalal Agha as 
Johnny assumes the double responsibility of sus- 
taining the interest of the audience and carrying the 
show to its logical end. Before that end came, the 
label of tragedy had already been prepared by mak- 
ing the characters on the stage revolve around him. 
So much so that the beauty queen, Persis Khambaía, 
is shown to be going with him till the end. How is 
it that so much of sympathy has - been evoked by 
him? 

There isno dearth of eminent sociologists, psycho- 
logists and literary figures who have viewed crime as 
a protest, conscious, or unconscious, against the social 
wrongs which emanate mainly from the unequal dis- 
tribution of economic resources; particularly when 
the social security measures are conspicuous by their 
absence. But the credit of depicting this on the 
screen goes to Abbas, who has picturised it with 
dramatic flash-backs. 


When Johnny refuses to deliver the bottles, his 
uncle blatantly and crudely in a fit of anger informs 
him that he is related to him, only, in the manner 
in which an abandoned child on the street, having 
no identity, is related to the passers-by. In the wake 
of this crudity which could have been made more 
lively, follows the frantic search for identity. It is 
here Jalal demonstrates that talent unlike the means 
of production is not the monopoly of the few and 
the common-men-share at least one thing in com- 
mon, namely, their search for identity which they 
have lost in the wilderness of the capitalist jungle. 


On top of this comes the bombshell when the 
rich people to ignite a warm glow in their otherwise 
complacent heart are shown to be witnessing a bor- 
ing fashion-parade for the hungry Bihar, which by 
itself reveals little and conceals more. But Abbas 
has placed a painting in the background in which 
the absence of flesh reveals the bare skeletons; the 
half living and half dead specimens of which are 


engaged in cynical conversation just in the imme- ' 


diate vicinity of the citadel of wealth. As far as 
the idea is concerned, it is undoubtedly unique and 
one is forced to recall the documentary Lightening 
of the Years by Sukhdev. Yet the fact remains that 
the contrast could have been better projected by a 
sumptuous dinner presided over by a dummy Minis- 
ter instead of the fashion parade. ` 


Almost nearing the end, begins the great race, an 
inseparable part of all the crime thrillers. Even here 
Abbas manages to capture some moments of truth 
when the dazzling lights of the car pierce through the 
gloomy darkness not thick enough to conceal the 
rows of pavement-sleepers—for whom one night’s 
sleep is as long as the eternal sleep, and the foot- 
paths which are full of life during the daytime be- 
come night (or death) shelters. Needless to say 
that all this would have appeared more real, only 
if it had been seen through the eyes of Johnny. ` 


When all this is taken together, the inescapable 
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conclusion is that Abbas isa past-master of tech- 
nique. The rape scene of the bootlegger's daughter 
in the film is not only an example of the excellent 
technique but it is also an indicator of the extent to 
which humanity can be depraved when blinded by 
the passions which are stimulated by wine and 
wealth and' which find free expression in a society 


.Steeped in abject poverty. It must be stated that the 


technical quality could have been more evenly spread 
over the whole film and by doing that Abbas would 
have been able to exploit the whole: cast which ap- 
pears to be full of promise. 


In this connection, Yunus as the tea-seller, 
Madhvi as Rosy—the victim of human depravity— 
and Irshad Panjatan as the bank-clerk who excels in 
the art of mime— deserve unstinted applause. Most 
of the newcomers have been picked by Abbas. 


But why should the discovery of talent be left to 
chance and why should there be only one Abbas ? 
There are many in the film industry who do not have 
‘a smooth forehead’, To mention only few: Sahir, 
Balraj Sahni and Sardar Jafri. They can come toge- 
ther and by organizing production and distribution 
of films, can lift our film industry, which happens 
to be one of the largest film industries in the world, 
Into a new era of activity undertaking the task of 
creating social awareness about the injustice of 
inequalities. 


_—Ved Gupta 


y HH PT tA ER AH nA 


Jan Sangh members protested in Parliament 
when Food Minister, Sri Jagjivan Ram referred 
to scholars who claimed that beef was eaten in 
ancient India. . 


To acquaint yourself with the attitude of our 
forefathers on the subject of beef-eating, read 
this book by a distinguished indologist of the 
nineteenth century. 


Beef In Ancient India 
by: 


RAJA RAJENDRALALA MITRA 


-- 


Being a reprint of Chapter VI of the 
author's book Indo-Aryans Vol I, publish- : 
ed originally in 1881. 


Price: Re I.50 p 


- MANISHA GRANTHALAYA 
4/3B Bankim Chatterji Street, Calcutta-12. 
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SOVIET VIEW OF WORLD COMMUNISM 


Some Problems of Unity 


S. R. 


GIRUGGLE for the unity of the communist move- 
ment dictates the comprehensive elaboration of 
the problem of internationalism in present-day 
conditions and the proper combination of the 
national and international tasks of the Communists. 

At the dawn of the Communist movement, 
undertaking the establishment of the first inter- 
national organisation of the working people, 
the International Working Man’s Associa- 
tion, Marx forcefully stressed the danger of a con- 
temptuous attitude towards the fraternal alliance 
of workers of different countries and their inter- 
national solidarity. Such contempt, he pointed out, 
is chastised by the common discomfiture of the 
incoherent efforts of proletarians in different coun- 
tries. The absence of international fraternal alliance 
of the working class was considered by Marx one 
of the main reasons why all the efforts to achieve 
the great goal of the economic emancipation of the 
working class were futile in the past. "Let us recall 
the main principle of the international, solidarity,” 
Marx fervently urged. “We shall achieve the great 
goal we strive for if we firmly spread this life-asser- 
ting principle among workers of all countries.’’ 

The importance of the international solidarity of 
the working class and the international unity of the 
Communists of various countries has further risen 
in our days. Today the world isthe arena of 
stormy clashes between class forces. The main 
tendency of our age is further extension and deepen- 
ing of the revolutionary transformation of the 
world, successes of world socialism, the working- 
class and national-liberation movement, the growing 
influence of the ideas of Marxism-Leninism, Com- 
munist ideology and policy. The world communist 
movement has turned-into a great political force of 
world history. 

The consequent tremendous increase in the 
responsibility of Communist Parties (to the people 
of their countries and to the international working 
class, the wider scale and complexity of the tasks, 
the rise of unprecedented possibilities and prospects 
greatly increase the need for the utmost strengthen- 
ing of unity and international solidarity. 


This is taken from the article which appeared in 


Soviet journal VOPROSY ISTORII KPSS, 
No. 6, 1968. 
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‘broadened in recent decades. 


NOVOSELOV 


At the same time the sharp exacerbation of the 
ideological struggle between capitalism and socialism 
is a characteristic feature of the present state of 
social development. “The entire huge machine of 
anti-Communist propaganda is now concentrated 
on weakening the unity of the Socilcist countries 
and the international Communist movement, on 
dividing the progressive forces of our time and trying 
to undermine the Socialist society from within,” it is 
pointed out in the’decision of the Central Committee 
of P CPSU taken at its Plenary Mecting in April 
1968 

Imperialism which in recent decades has suffered 
many grave defeats is doing everything to preserve 
its positions. Alongside military gambles it con- 
ducts a subversive political and ideological struggle 
against the Socialist countries, the Communist and 
the entire democratic movement, combining methods 
of terror and violence with deep-laid social mano- 
euvres, The poison of nationalism is one of imperia- 
lism's main new means in the ideological struggle 
aimed at splitting the progressive forces. Itis for 
this reason that consistent struggle against the 
manifestations of nationalism and utmost application 
of the ideas of proletarian internationalism acquire 
special significance. 

The objective foundations for the international 
unity of the Communist movement have been further 
Among the objective 
factors of unity there are constant ones which 
operate ever since the Communist movement itself 
arose. There are: first, unity of the main objective— 
struggle for the victory of socialism over capitalism; 
second, existence of the common chief enemy— 
imperialism, colonialism and neo-colonialism ; and, 
third, the common . ideology —Marxism-Leninism, 
which is creatively being developed by the fraternal 
Parties' joint efforts. 

Alongside this, new factors have appeared now 
which enhance the role of the international unity 
of the Communists. This, for example, is the grow- 
ing tendency towards the internationalisation of eco- 
nomic and political life, internationalisation of the 
entire revolutionary process. This tendency is 
based on the development of the contemporary pro- 
ductive forces and the growing interdependence of 
all the parts ofthe world economy and politics. 

International co-operation of the Communist 
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Parties has acquired new purpose and meaning with 
the rise of the Socialist system. The ‘Appeal on the 
Convocation of the First Congress of the Com- 
munist International’’, issued as far back as January 
1919, pointed to the need fora “complete bloc 
between the countries where the socialist revolution 
already triumphed.” Relations between the Com- 
munist Parties of the Socialist countries represent a 
new stage in the development of proletarian inter- 
nationalism, they acquire an ever more comprehen- 
sive nature> These relations reston the economic 
and political cooperation of the Socialist countries, 
on specialisation and cooperation in production, 
cooperation in defence, common struggle for peace 
and democracy and against imperialism. The 
Socialist system offers the world revolutionary move- 
ment a powerful mainstay and tremendous experi- 
ence in revolutionary struggle. 

A number of Communist Parties in developed 
capitalist countries, having become a powerful poli- 
tical force in the life of their nations, gained the 
possibility of exerting essential influence on the 
trends and entire course of social development in 
their countries. The extensive activity of Commu- 
nistsin the trade-union movement, the employment 
by them of the most diverse forms of struggle for 
the social and economic rights and demands of the 
working people, participation in the strike move- 
ment of the working class and parliamentary strug- 
gle, organisation of mass actions in defence of 
peace and against imperialist aggression and attacks 
by reactionary, fascist elements, persistent painstak- 
ing work to build up an alliance of all the anti-mo- 
nopoly forces—all these are inalienable features of 
the present political situation in the developed capita- 
list countries connected with the growing activity and 
influence of the Communist Parties. It is under- 
standable that the close alliance of the fraternal 
Parties in the capitalist world with each other and 
the Communist Parties of Socialist countries is a 
prime foundation of all their successes. 

At the same time economic integration is under 
way in the capitalist world, powerful war econo- 
mic complexes and military political blocs of 
imperialist powers, opposed to the international 
revolutionary and national-liberation movement, are 
being created. This raises still further the role and 
significance of united action by all the progressive 
forces and above all their cores, the Communist 
Parties. 

The enhanced influence of Marxist-Leninist Parties 
and Marxist ideology in the natronal-liberation move- 
mnt is a prime factor, which raises the significance 
ofthe international unity of Commmunists in pre- 
sent-day conditions. We live now in the epoch of 
great national-liberation revolutions when the 
national consciousness of the peoples who had 
been oppressed for centuries is swiftly developing. 
This process encompasses both the peoples of young 
socialist states which have made the leap from 
semi-colonies to.the victory of the most advanced 
social system and the peoples of countries fighting 
for liberation from the oppression of imperialism. 
Thus, the growth of Socialist patriotism is com- 
bined with an advance of the patriotic sentiments 
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T 
of the liberated nations. Account must be taken 
of the fact that the social composition of national- 
liberation steuggle is quite heterogeneous, that petty 
bourgeoisie prevails among them, which lays a 
definite imprint on the development of the world 
revolution. In these conditions the concerting of 
the positions and the international unity of ihe 
Communist Parties is especially important. 

The growth of rhe Communist movement gives 
rise to ever greater diversity of conditions in the 
activity of individual Parties and of concrete tasks 
confronting them. ‘Giving leadership to the class 
struggle," it was pointed out in the Political Report 
of the.Central Committee of the CPSU to the 23rd 
Congress, “is a great and complicated art; today, it 
is probably more intricate than ever before. The 
conditions in which the fraternal Parties are waging 
the struggle vary from country to country. New 
social strata, whole nations, are joining the revolu- 
tionary struggle. They have different traditions, 
different economic conditions and different ex- 
perience in struggle. All this affects the activities 
of the respective Communist Parties.'^ 

The advance of the world revolutionary process 
diversifies the conditions in which the Communist 
Parties operate because the Parties of various coun- 
tries are at different stages of the struggle for 
achieving their aims. Some Parties are in power 
and are heading the building of socialism and com- 
munism; other Parties are fighting against the 
omnipotence of the monopolies in the developed 
capitalist countries; other Parties are in the front 
ranks of the struggle for national liberation. within 
each of the three main detachments of the Com- 
munist movement the conditions of activity are 
not similar. 

For example, the economic development of coun- 
tries is not the same, there 1s also a difference in 
the class structure of society, in the relative weight 
of separate classes. The influence exerted by tradi- 
tions and heritage differ. The Parties’ activities 
are also influenced by differences in the level of 
class consciousness of the workers, the cultural, 
ideological and political level of Party members, 
the maturity of Party cadres. These differences 
may lead to non-coincidence of positions, to diver- 
gences of views on some or other questions. 

In these conditions still greater importance is 
acquired by proletarian internationalism, aware- 
ness by all Communists of their internationalist 
responsibility, by a scientific, Marxist-Leninist ap- 
proach to formulating the policy and tactics of their 
Party. Marxists do not elevate into a fetish natio- 
nal distinctions, they resolutely oppose the exag- 
geration of national distinctions. Loyalty to the 
principles of Marxism-Leninism, to the international 
proletarian duty are basic features common to the 
Communists of all countries in their multifarious 
activities in any conditions and under any national 
and local distinctions. “The emanicipation of 
labour," Marx pointed out, “is neither a local 
nora national, but a social problem, embracing 
all countries in which modern society exists.’’ 

Lenin made great contribution to the deve- 
lopment and deepening of the principles of prole- 
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tarian internationalism. The entire policy of the 
CPSU in international affairs has been, and is, 
based on these principles. “Complete victory over 
capitalism," Lenin wrote, ‘cannot be won unless 
the proletariat and, following it, the mass of the 
working people in all countries and nations through- 
out the world voluntarily strive for alliance and 
unity." Lenin constantly exposed the subversive 
activities of the exploiting classes and their sup- 
porters aimed at disuniting the workers at fan- 
ning national discord and enmity. The purpose 
of these actions, he warned, is to weaken the work- 
ers and to strengthen the power of capital. ‘“Capi- 
tal is an international force,” he stressed. “To van- 
quish it, an international workers' alliance, an in- 
ternational workers’ brotherhood, is needed.” 

Lenin’s works give an absolutely clear and 
precise criterion of internationalism. This criterion 
is not words but deeds: “There is one, and only one, 
kind of real internationalism, and that is—working 
whole-heartedly for the development of the revolu- 
tionary struggle in one’s own country, and sup- 
porting (by propaganda, sympathy, and material 
aid) this struggle, this, and only this, line, in every 
country without exception." 

This definition of Lenin is remarkable in that it 
contains not only the essence of internationalism but 
expresses in an exhaustively clear form oneof the 
prime principles of the activity of the Comminists 
of all countries: the principle of unity and organic 
combination of international and’ national tasks. 
Moreover, Lenin. always put in the forefront the 
international duty and international solidarity of the 
Communists. ‘“Proletarian internationalism de- 
mands...that the interests of the proletarian struggle 
in any one country should be subordinated to the 
interests of that struggle on a world-wide scale.” 

It should be noted that, while giving priority to 
international tasks, Marxism-Leninism resolutely 
opposes any under-estimation of national distinc- 
tions. 

In one of his articles Engels stressed that Com- 
munists of different countries needed a community 
of aims, actions and policy but a community which 
considered local conditions. Speaking about a 
joint plan of action of Communists in different coun- 
tries, Engels wrote: “This is aplan which is freely 


adapted to diverse conditions of each nation and. 


each locality and nevertheless preserves every- 
where its main features, thus ensuring unity of aim 
and general conformity of the means employed for 
achieving the common aim—emancipation of the 
working class by the working class itself.’’ 

Lenin repeatedly stressed that the "international 
movement of the -proletariat does not and cannot 
proceed evenly and in equal forms in different coun- 
tries..." He put forward as one of the principles of 
activity of the Communist - International that it 
must take into account "the diversity of conditions 
in which the respective Parties have to fight and 
work." He emphasized the importance for the 
Communists of all countries to be able to “seek out, 
investigate, predict and grasp” the nationally speci- 
fic “in the concrete manner in which each country 
should tackle a single international task." Thus, 
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-of a directly internationalist significance. 


the national activity of Marxist-Leninist Parties as 
such serves to achieve international tasks. The 
class aim of each separate Party and of the entire 
Communist movement coincide: it is to ensure the 
victory of Communism. It is this general idea that 
underlies proletarian internationalism. 

The Communist Parties of Socialist countries 
regard as their main national aim above all the 
building of socialism and communism, and this is the 
direct attainment of the general, ultimate inter- 
national aim of the entire Communist movement. 
The more successful the building of the new society 
in the Socialist countries, the more possibilities they 
have for increasing their influence on the centire 
world revolutionary process and for rendering effec- 
tive assistance to-the world revolutionary move- 
ment. 

At the same time, to achieve their basic national 
and international tasks each Socialist country has to 
co-operate closely with other Socialist countries in 
the economic and political spheres and, taking into 
account the international situation, also in the 
military field. The Communist Parties of Socialist 
countries consider it their duty to strengthen and 
extend economic co-operation (in CMEA) and the 
defensive Warsaw Treaty Organisation. Our Party, 
it is pointed out in the Resolution of the 23rd CPSU 
Congress will "continue to develop and strengthen 
politico-ideological relations with the Communist 
and Workers’ Parties of all Socialist countries in 
accordance with the principles of Marxism-Leninism, 
to promote in every way the cohesion of the Socia- 
list community, its might and influence, to extend 
economic, technical, scientific and cultural co-opera- 
tion and to cultivate in Soviet people the spirit of 
friendship and internationalist solidarity with the 
peoples of the fraternal countries. '' 

He, who endangers the cause of socialism in his 
country, undermines the unity and co-operation of 
the Socialist countries and slows down the accomp- 
lishment of the principal international tasks of the 
Communists ofthe world, the building of socialism 
and communism. The Mao Tse-tung group is in- 
flicting tremendous harm on the revolutionary strug- 
gle. For several years this group, far from advanc- 
ing socialist construction in China, is trying to 
impose on the peoples of other Socialist countries a 
policy of renouncing the construction of socialism 
and the building of the new society. Thereby it 
rudely tramples upon the Marxist-Leninist imer- 
nationalist principles. 

The entire activity of the Communist Parties of 
capitalist conutries, designed to develop the revolu- 
tionary struggle in their countries, and ultimately 
aimed at making, in one or another form, the rcvo- 
lutionary transition from capitalism to socialism, is 
We refer 
here to all stages of this struggle, including the pro- 
longed painstaking work of the Parties to spread 
their influence among the masses, build up the poli- 
tical army of the revolution, taking into account 
the actual advance of the revolutionary cause, and 
not ostentatious ‘‘revolutionism.’’ Communist 
Parties of developed capitalist states, working for the 
achievement of the main class aim in their countries, 
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mobilising their masses for anti-imperialist actions, 
take into account the interests of the peoples of 
other countries fighting against colonialism and 
imperialism and oppression by foreign monopoly 
capital. They cannot wage this struggle: in isola- 
tion. 

Alongside tasks of international significance 
within a country, Communist Parties assume 
specific.internationalist obligations, whose fulfilment 
they regard as their sacred duty. Struggle against 
the common enemy, imperialism, its aggressive 
policy and ideology, utmost support of the revolu- 
tionary working class and national-liberation move- 
ment in all countries, proletarian solidarity with 
the peoples of the Socialist countries, struggle for 
peace, joint effort in the creative development of 
Marxism-Leninism—all these are common interna- 
tional tasks for all the Parties. l 

The military brigandage of American imperia- 
lism in Vietnam and other aggressive intrigues of 
imperialists, the ‘persecution of Communists and 
democrats in different countries, and other reac- 
tionary actions against the forces of peace, demo- 
cracy and socialism affect the interests of all Com- 
munist Parties and prompt them to collective effort 
in organising a rebuff to aggression and reaction. 
In the present intricate world situation, abounding 
in stormy events, a common, collective Marxist- 
Leninist analysis of new phenomena of the world 
revolutionary process, is urgently called for. 
Participation in the joint study of problems of the 
present stage of historic development, questions of 


the. strategy and tactics of revolutionary struggle: 


constitutes one of the prime internationalist duties of 
the Communist Parties. i 

Life proves tbat the activity of Communist 
Parties in fulfilment of their internationalist duties is 
a prime condition of their success inthe domestic 
affairs of their country as well. No one has ever 
succeeded in raising.the prestige and role of a Party 
within a country in isolation from the international 
solidarity of Communists, avoiding a solution, 
jointly with other fraternal ;Parties, of urgent pro- 
blems of the communist movement. 

The internationalist duties of Communist Parties 
in no way restrict their independence. At the pre- 
sent stage the international community of Com- 
munist Parties as such is conceivable only as a 
voluntary pooling of effort by independent and equal 
national organisations. Relations of domination 
and subordination, the hegemony of any Party or 
group of Parties, interference in the internal affairs 
of each other—all this is alien to the Marxist- 
Leninist principles of the Communist movement. 
Marxist-Leninists regard the solution of problems 
pertaining to the life of any Party as the preroga- 
tive of that Party itself. “The Communist Parties 
possess vast experience in revolutionary work and 
none can find the right conclusions for the problems 
that arise before them better than they themselves,” 
itis pointed out in the Political Report of the 
Central Committee of the CPSU to the 23rd 
Congress, d 

As the Communist.movement grew and scored 
successes, as the cadres of the fraternal Parties re- 
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ceived Marxist-Leninist schooling and matured, the 
independence ofthe Parties was consolidated and 
the range, of questions on which they received 
instructions from the Comintern was narrowed 
down. In 1943, the fraternal Parties decided to go 
over from centralised leadership of the world Com- 
munist mgvement to new forms of international 
unity, This became possible as a result of the 
tremendous work of the Communist International 
on the ideological unity of the Communist Parties 
and the bringing up of their cadres, 

The Communist International played a truly 
inestimable role in developing and consolidating 
fraternal ties between the Communist Parties. 
Formerly these ties were effected only through the 
Executive Committee of the Communist Interna- 
tional; during transition to greater independence 
they became direct. Subsequently, after the Second 
World War, and especially after the setting up of 
the world socialist system, such forms of Inter- 
national unity of Communists as worldwide meetings 
of Communist Parties, regional meetings, reciprocal 
consultations and exchange of experience, arose 
and gained ever greater significance. One of the 
distinctions of these formsis that they reflect both 
the greater independence of the Parties and the 
vital need for coordinating their actions on a world 
scale, the necessity of elaborating concerted apprai- 
sals and conclusions on fundamental questions of 
the revolutionary struggle. 

Marx and Lenin always regarded as a duty of 
Communists to assimilate the experience of advanced 
detachments of the movement. Each party has its 
own experieace of the struggle. The experience of 
separate Parties makes up the common experience 
of the world Communist movement. The 
principle of equality between Parties as regards 
the exchange of experience consists in that the 
application or this experience 1s a strictly voluntary 
matter. Attentively studying the experience of each 
other, Parties take everything valuable from it that 
is not only of local but also of international 
significance. For example, study and creative 
assimilation of the experience of Bolshevism, the 
experience of the Leninist Party have played a big 
part in the development of the entire revolutionary 
movement and of each Communist Party separately, 

‘‘Bolshevism,’’ Lenin wrote, “has actually helped 
to develop the proletarian revolution in Europe and 
America more powerfully than any other Party in 
any other country has so far succeeded in doing...... 
Bolshevism can serve as a model of tactics for all.” 
And this was the case because the historic experience 
of ‘the CPSU contained many things that were not of 
local, not only of national. but of international . 
significance; Bolshevism created the ideological and 
tactical foundations of the Comintern, Lenin said. 
The experience ofthe .CPSU offered for the first 
time in history the most important thing for the 
revolutionaries of all countries: the socialist revolu- 
tion and the building of a new society. For the 
first.time in history the laws of-this revolution and 
constructive work were revealed and tested in 
practice. That is why any attempt to picture the- 
assimilation of the experience of the CPSU by othe, 
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Parties as the supposed transfer to other countries of 
something alien, specific only for the USSR is 
groundless. It is understandable that there must be 
no mechanical transplanting of this experience. That 
would be a distortion of Marxism-Leninism. But it 
is one thing to oppose the mechanical transfer of 
experience and something else to discredit the very 
idea, the very principle of assimilating an@ utilising 
the experience of the CPSU. Such discrediting is a 
favourite method of ideological -diversion by the 
enemies of Communism, who fully realise: that the 
creative application of the Soviet experience imparts 
great strénpth to the Communist Parties of other 
countries. 

Internationalism in relations between Communist 
Parties implies complete democracy, equality and 
mutual respect for each other’s views. No Party 
has a right to impose its experience on other Par- 
ties. Communists understand the independence of 
parties not in a philistine way, not as ‘complete 
freedom of will” of the leaders of the given Party, 
but asa concrete embodiment of communist par- 
tisanship, proletarian internationalist duty and of 
the: basic ideological and organisational principles 
of the Communist movement. Such an understand- 
ing of independence is based on the Marxist philo- 
sophical definition of freedom as recognition of 
necessity. 

No references to independence can justify devia- 
tions from the Marxist-Leninist general Jine and pro- 
grammatic principles of the world communist move- 
ment. Their renunciation, the formulation of one’s 
own “special” line which runs counter to Marxism- 
Leninism—this is no longer independence but self- 
solation from the world family of Communists. If 
on the pretext of independently solving fundamen- 
tal questions affecting the entire Communist move- 
ment, conclusions and assessments, collectively 
elaborated by the fraternal parties, are neglected, 
and a struggle is waged against the Communist 


. movement, while the struggle against imperialism 


is actually curtailed, if under the guise of an inde- 
pendent appraisal ofthe main political forces in the 
contemporary world class positions are abandoned, 
this is no longer independence but a direct con- 
cession to the enemy, imperialism, and its ideology, 
a concession to anti-Communism. If is such, fully 
justified appraisal that the fraternal Parties. give to 
the present policy of the Mao Tse-tung group, 

He who, like the Chinese leaders, renounces 
joint measures on the Vietnamese question, of course, 
displays “independence” but this is ‘‘independence’’ 
not’ based on communist principles; far from streng- 
thening, it harms the positions of internationalism. 

“Fraternal Parties take great care to properly 
combine international and national aims so that 
growing independence, which is fully natural, should 
not harm international co-ordinated actions of the 
Communist Parties, should not be interpreted as a 
line of curtailing their international cooperation. 


-z 


The principle of non-interference in domestic . 
affairs of other Parties does not at all presuppose : 


indifference to what is happening in one or another 
Party, renunciation of an independent assessment 
of the policy of other: Parties. The position of 
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unzealous and passive observers is alien to Com- 
munists. 

Can contradictions between the interests ofin- 
dependence ofa Party and its international duty 
arise in the life of separate Parties? Yes, but they 
must be resolved by the Party’s correct policy. Here 
vigilance is needed to prevent a narrow approach in 
definding national interests and aims, to ensure a 
proper analysis of local distinctions and conditions 
ofthe Party’s activities. A narrow approach to 
resolving the emerging contradiction can lead tho 
Party to isolation, to the curtailment of its inter- 
national ties. A direct and open expression of 
Internationalist positions, irreconcilability to mani- 
festations of nationalism, internationalist education 
of the masses, consolidation of fraternal ties—here 
are the reliable means in the struggle for eliminat- 
ing such contradictions. 

The experience of the CPSU, confirmed by the 
practice of other Marxist-Leninist parties, demonstra- 
tes that the unity of national and international tasks 
Is not maintained of itself, automatically. A con- 
crete analysis of the internal and international situa- 
tion is needed in solving national and international 
problems of revolutionary development. Commu. 
nist Parties constantly face the danger of both 
nationalist manifestations and national nihilism, 
dogmatic contempt for national tasks and conditions. 
And if our Party at all stages of its development was 
able to find effective ways and forms for ensuring 
unity of national and international tasks, this shows 
that it has always strictly protected itself from any 
attempts both from the “Right” and the "Left" to 
counterpose national tasks to international. In 
so doing the CPSU has always taken into account 
that in determining national tasks it must in no way 
run counter to the general interests of the Commu- 
nist movement as a whole, because this would harm 


' the entire cause of Communism. Unity of national 


and international tasks immeasurably consolidates 
the strength of a Party and ensures the achievement 
of the aims set. 

Worthily assessing the rich experience of our 
Leninist Party, foreign Communist Parties stress the 
consistent internationalism of the CPSU. Whether 
It is struggle against imperialist aggression, in any 
part of the world—Cuba, Viet Nam, or Arab coun- 
tries—or solidarity with revolutionaries subjected to 
repression, or help to peoples who discarded the 
celonial yoke, the CPSU always and everywhere acts 
from positions of proletarian internationalism. 


In recent years Communist Parties have devoted 
much attention to the ways of overcoming differen- 
ces arising in the international Communist move- 
ment. This question has become especially acute in 
view of the extensive splitting activity of the Mao 








The concluding instalment of S. A. Dange’s con- 
tribution, “Can a Country Have More than One 
Communist Party?" could not be published this 
week. It will appear next week in Mainstream 
(August 17, 1968) 


— Editor 
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Tse-tung group in the ranks of the revolutionary 
forces. 


The difficulties caused by differences within the 
revolutionary movement can be successfuly over- 
come, if all thefraternal Parties approach them 
from positions of proletarian internationalism, 
Unity of action is the main principle of relations 
between the fraternal Parties. Coordinated action 
of all fraternal Parties in the struggle for peace, 
democracy, national independence and socialism 
is the main way to strengthen unity. 


Presence of differences in the Communist move- 
ment on someimportant questions oftheory and 
policy must not serve asan obstacle to united 
action in the practical struggle. In the task of 
eliminating differences the Communists proceed 
from Lenin’s statement that "differences within or 
between political parties are usually resolved not 
only by polemics over principles, but also by the 
course of political developments—it would be even 
more correct to say, perhaps, not so made by the 
former as by the latter.” 


An attentive attitude to positions and different 
opinions voiced by the Parties, Leninist breadth of 





views and adherence to principle are a requisite for 
maintaining the international unity of the Com- 
munists. A discussion is fruitfulonly if the sides 
really want to bring out the truth, analyse the 
essence of differences and arrive ata  principled . 
settlement of the dispute on a Marxist-Leninist basis, 
ifin the course of the discussion the common 
general irfterests of the Communist movement are 
considered and itis conducted in forms which do 
not harm the movement. When the difference in 
views becomes clear, the dispute must not be 
aggravated, Lenin advised. Itis possible to differ 
in views temporarily but no war must be waged in 
that case, he said, it is necessary to remain 
“allies —politicians", 

Lenin repeatedly stressed that in conducting an 
open polemic tremendous tact and caution must be 
exercised. Intolerance, anger, distortion of the 
views of the other side are impermissible in a 
polemic. He even drew attention to the character 
of the language employed in a polemic. “It is 
wrong to write about Party comrades in a Janguage 
that systematically spreads among the working 
masses hatred, aversion, contempt, etc, for those 
who hold other opinions’’. 


A Painstaking Futility 


The Economics of a Backward Region in a Backward Economy, Volume II, by Dr. Kedarnath Prasad 
- (Scientific Book Agency, Calcutta; pp. 584 + xvi; 1968; Price Rs. 45) 


R Kedarnath Prasad is a very 
daring person. In spite of 
rising cost of paper and high 
charges of printing and binding 
and without any help from 
others, he has produced the mas- 
sive second volume of 600 beauti- 
fully-printed pages within a year 
. Of the publication of the first 
one. As he himself states, he 
has spent his own hard earned 
money on the preparation 
the publication of the book. 
This volume like the previous 
one, tries to study the economy 
of Bihar in relation to that of 
other States of India. The author 
has laboured hard to impress 
upon the mind of the reader the 
well-known and oft-repeated fact 
that Biharis one of the most 
backward States in the country; 
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and 


where notwithstanding vast po- 
tenttalities for economic advance, 
the pace of development has 
been very slow. And that is all. 

Dr Prasad fails to show why 
this has been the fate. of 
Bihar. He does not seem cap- 
able of showing why Bihar, des- 
pite all its mines and minerals, 
forest wealth, fertile land and 
vast manpower has not been able 
to transform itself into an indus- 
trially developed State. This is 
because he has neither the his- 
torical perspective nor analy- 
tical insight. In place of convinc- 
ing arguments and explanations 
what we find is: "The periodic 
recurrence of widespread floods 
in the central part of the North 
Bihar plain has generated a per- 
manent sense of impending disas- 


ter leading to an attitude of 
passive resignation hardly con- 
ducive to the building up of a 
stable economic climate for indus- 
trial activities.” 

If the author had taken the 
trouble of going through the 
history of the past 175 years of 
Bihar, he would have discovered 
the causes of its backwardness. 
He would have known how the 
zamindari system prevented the 
utilization of the surplus genera- 
ted in the economy for the indus- 
trial development. He could 
have also known the impact of 
the 1857 rebellion which brought 
Bihar in the bad books of the 
British Government. Even ifhe 
had cursorily looked at the his- 
tory of his own district and par- 
ticularly of the Bettiah, the Mad- 
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huban and the Ramnagar estates 
and the farming of revenue, he 
woüld have been in a better posi- 
tion to understand the reality. 

But Dr Prasad has chosen 
the floods as the culprit. If he 
had extended his argument fur- 
ther, he would have perhaps 
thrown the blame on God! 
Strangely enough, during the 
struggle for freedom, from the 
Champaran movement onwards 
the people did not show any 
signs of a passive attitude. 

Dr Prasad is a hardworking 
man. He has devoted a` great 
deal of labour to amass a huge 
amount of statistical data; but 
there is neither any integration 
nor any co-ordination. He has 
not given any thought whether 
all this labour was at all neces- 
sary. 

Unfortunately, most of the 
statistica] tables.abound in errors 
and inaccuracies. Ranking of 
the States in most of his statisti- 
cal stables is wrong. Besides, 
the totals, at places, are not 
correct. All this has happened 


inspite of the claim that the 


author has some knowledge of 
mathematics and statistics too. 
In this book, there is a page 
devoted to errata; but nowhere 
in the errata the mistakes in the 
statistical tables have been 
mentioned. 

Dr Prasad has not thought it 
fit to mention the sources of 
his statistical tables; so it is 
difficult to check the authenti- 
city of even the arithmetically 
correct tables. Besides, in Table 
No. 30, he has failed to mention 
the unit. It is not clear whether 
the price is per maund or per 
kilo or per quintal. 

But where it is necessary to 
give statistical data to support the 
statements, he failsto produce 
them. For example, he states 
that the rates of power are 


~ higher in Bihar than in most 


other States; the reader would 
have liked to know the extent. 

At a number of places, the 
author has taken recourse to 


'journalistic jargons. Two exam- 


ples will suffice. On page 39, he 
says: “The policy of the Central 
Government is reported to be 
disastrous for States like Bihar”. 
He does not care to examine this 
statement. In the next para- 
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graph, he says: “The State 
Gevernment is alleged to have 
encouraged a good many bogus 
private firms by giving them 
loans and permits for scarce raw 
materials and to have discouraged 
at the same time many entre- 
preneurs who wanted either to 


. start or to expand their businesses. 


According to a reportin a sec- 
tion of the local press, only those 
who made heavy illegal profits 
agreed to share them with un- 
scrupulous politicians and 
officials." The above statements 
have been accepted by Dr Prasad 
without any examination or 
proof. 

According to Dr Prasad the 
sugar factories are suffering 
heavy losses because the price of 
sugar is less than the cost of pro- 


—. duction and the factories do not 


have adequate finance to moder- 
nise the factories and improve the 
quality of sugarcane, It seems, 
he has accepted without any 
hesitation what the factory 
owners have dished out to him. 
There is no mention as to how 
the sugar factories have been 
bungling. Let him examine the 
case of only two  factories—- 
Samastipur and Harinagar and 
then test the validity of his own 
assertions. 

lhe author has devoted a 
number of chapters to the discus- 
sion of the economic status and 
problems of industrial labour. 
But his discussion of the indeb- 
tedness of labour is inadequate. 
He has failed to examine the 
sources of loans and the rates. of 
interests at which money 1s bor- 
rowed by labour. Had he cared 
to go through some of the 
published materials, he would 
have been able to do a good job. 

When he discusses the trade 
union movement at Jamshedpur, 
he admits that it has been 
glorious—but only upto 1947 
when Michael John became 
president of the Union. The 
learned professor is not aware 
of the movement’s progress 
beyond 1947 and he does not 
seem to know that the Tata-Bari 
agreement was not honoured by 
the Tatas. He says that the 
John-controlled unton has 80 per 
cent membership. He is not 
aware of the existence of the 
popular and representative union 


affiliated to the AITUC and led 
by Sri Kedar Das, Sri Ali Amjad 
and others. All this arouses 
suspicion whether Dr Prasad is 
really a scholar engaged in thc 
search of truth. 

Lack of space prevents us 
from examining the book in 
detail. Butit is necessary that 
we give some fragments of his 
thought to indicate the direction 
in which his mind has been 
moving. He says: ‘‘Theadop 
tion of stern fiscal measures and 
the recourse to onerous indus- 
trial and commercial curbs, which 
had generally accompanied a 
much higher level of economic 
development in the advanced 
countries of the West and which 
should normally 25 to 30 years 
hence to our own economy, have 
been mainly responsible for the 
present economic stalemate in the 
country made worse by stiff 
labour legislation and subversive 
and unpredictable trade union 
tactics", Further, there is “a 
mad rush for turning the coun- 
try into a socialist economy'' and 
"the dice is heavily loaded 
against the private sector" and 
“this sector is at a low ebb'. 
He laments: “It is like ‘killing 
the hen that lays the golden 
eggs’ and ‘plucking the goose 
with maximum squealing’. Dr 
Prasad does not like the politics 
of the Government particularly 
the foreign policy; he says ''...we 
also take immense pride and 
pleasure in brow-beating and 
maligning our donors and 
creditors", The learned Pro- 
fessor cynically writes, “This 
country is rapidly heading to- 
wards a Communist State, whe- 
ther for better or for worse one 
cannot say readily.” 

There is no need for us to 
comment on the above bunch of 
thoughts. But we must say that 
wedo not understand why the 
Forum of Free Enterprise and thc 
FICCI have ignored this learned 
scholar. 

The author has given thought 
to casteism and the place of 
English in Bihar. He says, 
"casteism is the intellectual re- 
ligion today". He claims that 
the so-called advanced castes are 
more homogeneous and possessed 
of greater foresight. The back- 
ward castes do not have any 
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olitical party to go to except 
the CPI; but there also, accord- 
ing to his information, the leader- 
ship in many States isin the 
hands of upper castes. He is, 
thus, doubtful that the CPI can 
bring about a society where there 
will be neither the caste nor the 
class distinctions. Frankly speak- 
ing, the lack of knowledge of 
- the socio-economic history of the 
State is responsible for his 
muddled thinking and confusion 
on the question of caste- 
ism. 


He does not like “the violent 
shake-up of some of our wgli- 
entrenched and in-built socio- 
economic institutions, for exam- 
ple, replacement of English by 
Hindi and regional languagesyas 
medium of instruction at colleges 
and universities, abolition of the 
land revenue system, etc.’’. So 
far as his own English is con- 
cerned, it knows no grammar. 


-For example, he writes, “with 


the bringing out of the recent 
Report on the Small-Scale Manu- 
facture: Rural and Urban, the 


MUSINGS ON CZECHOSLOVAKIA (Continued from Page 12) 


the new President of the Czech- 
oslovak Republic: he was one 
of those who joined the Commu- 
nist movement as a patriotic 
General, who had toleave Czec- 
hoslovakia during Hitler's occu- 
pation and trained up the 
Czechoslovak troops in Soviet 
Union which fought side by side 
with Red Army for the liberation 
of their motherland. 
teresting to note that Novotny 
who was so fulsome in his at- 
tachment for the Soviet Union 
managed to send away Svoboda 
fromthe Army reducing him to be 
a mere clerk in a village coope- 
rative. 


The ups and downs of the 
recent developments in Czechos- 
` lovakia require no recapitulation. 
However, certain differences that 
mark the handling of the present 
Czechoslovak crisis from the 
Hungarian crisis twelve years 
ago, are extremly significant. 
There isa big outcry about the 
delay in the return of the Soviet 
troops from Czechoslovakia en- 
gaged in the participation of 
the normal manoeuvres of the 
Warsaw Pact Armies. This is 
a far cry from the march of the 
Soviet troops into Budapest in 
1956. When the present writer 
visited Budapest within a few 
weeks of the upheaval, in Decem- 
ber 1956, the common question 
that was raised by many of the 


' critics of the Soviet Union at 


that time was that the Soviet 
troops need not have come to 
Budapest, they could have block- 
ed up the frontier and let con- 
tending forces inside the coun- 
try settle their own scores: and 
this would not have destroyed 
socialism in Hungary. In con- 
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It is in- ` 


trast, today the extreme Czechos- 
lovak objection has been to the 
posting of the Warsaw Pact 
troops along the frontier with 
West Germany. 


The patience exhibited by the 
Soviet leadership and the leader- 
ship of the other socialist coun- 
tries in dealing with Czechoslovak 
crisis is in marked contrast to the 
manner in which they dealt with 
the Hungarian.and Polish crises. 
Khrushchov flew in to Warsaw 
in the company of Generals and 
had an angry show-down with the 
Polish leadership. In the case of 
Hungary, even that was not done. 


In contrast, today the Soviet 


leadership has not moved unila- 
rally, they moved in . conjunction 
with the leaders of other socialist 
states and that the Czechoslovak 
leadership wanted them to come 
down all the way from Moscow 
to have talks on Czechoslavak 
soil. Itis not an insignificant 
gesture for a big country towards 
a small neighbour. It is some- 
thing like the Indian Cabinet 
minus perhaps Sri Satyanarain 
Sinha and Dr Ram Subhag Singh 
going all the way to Ceylon to 
hold talks on Indo-Ceylon pro- 
blems. The gesture made by 
Soviet leadership is almost un- 
precedented in history on this 
point. 


Little Entente 


During the Hungarian trouble, 
Yugoslav leadership was much 
more pronouncedly partisan and 
attacked Soviet leadership in 
public. Whatever criticism they 
might have made was through 
confidential notes and not so 
much in public. 

However, 


the Yugoslavs’ 


National Sample Survey (Four- 
teenth Round) has, for the first 
time, thrown light on this im- 
portant sector of economic 
activity in respect of which very 
little dependable data was avail- 
able uptil now.” 

The book or the major por- 
tion of it was written on 
auspicious occasions like Vasant 
Panchami, Vijaya Dasami etc. 
But it seems even then Gods have 
not helpéd him to improve its 
quality. 

Girish Mishra 





stand during the present Czecho- 
slovak crisis has also been ins- 
pired by dreams of building a 
Little Entente composed of 
Rumania, Yugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia. In other words, 
this Little Entente was supposed 
to be outside the Warsaw Pact. 
This is in keeping with the 
traditions of power politics but 
not of socialist solidarity. 

In contrast, a new element in 
the entire Czechoslovak crisis has 
been the intervention ofa num- 
ber of leaders of important Com- 
munist Parties outside the socia- 
list world. This is particularly 
true in the case of the French and 
the Italian Communist leader- 
ships as far as reports go, 
Their contribution is of major 
significance for the world Com- 
munist movement. The time- 
honoured propaganda of anti- 
communism that in'any important 
development in the Communist 
world, it is the voice of Moscow 
that alone prevails, that the 
advice is always one-way-traffic, 
from the Pope to his disciples. 
This time itis shown concretely 
that the World Communist move- 
ment has grown mature enough— 
and the Soviet leadership is 
found to be in tune with this new 
spirit of  internationalism—to 
ensure a role of give-and-take 
between the Communist Parties, . 
no matter whether they arein ' 
power or outside power. 

This is a new factor in deter- 
mining the course of development 
in the relationship between the 
socialist states. And those who 
talk about the Big Brother wield- 
ing the Big Stick have lost all 
sense of living history, prattling 
worn-out shibboleths, cooped up 
in a nightmare world of their own. 

(To Be Continued Next Week) 
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Over Rs 35 Miiken Earned In Foreign Exehange 


many others. The Middle East situation 


Despite a general- economic recession in 
many overseas countries, Bata-India in 
1967 exported more shoes than ever in its 
history and earned over Rs 35 million in 
foreign exchange. 

This was achieved in the face of grow- 
ing and keen competition from such major 


exporters as Japan, Hong Kong, Italy and 
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has added further problems with the re- 
routing of shipments and replanning of 
production to meet delivery schedules. 
Bata-India products are sold to the 
most sophisticated markets ; W.Europe, 
U.S.A., Canada, and others. 
Bata-India-—shoemakers to tho wand | 
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MORARJI DESA! 


gu Morari Desai holds a key position in the 
Government. As Deputy Prime Minister, he is 
next in importance to the Prime Minister, and as 
Finance Minister, he holds the purse-strings of the 
Government and thereby wields extraordinary 
powers over the doings of practically all departments 
of administration. Besides, Sri Desai happens to 
be a senior leader of the Congress Party, with 
claims to eminence and authority inside the Con- 
' gress High Command. 

On top of all this, Sri Morarji Desai has specia- 
lised in delivering homilies on morals in public life. 


He and his cohorts have over the years tried to , 


build up a halo round him of probity and upright- 
ness, and he is supposed to brook no compromise 
with principles even in political life. Sri Desai 
himself has consciously helped to spread this aura 
about his own moral superiority and he has never 
been tired of making an exhibition of this at home 
and abroad. 

The recent disclosures of the extra-mural activi- 
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ties of Sri Desai's son in the world of Big Business 
have not comeas asurprise to those who know 
what stuff Sri Kanti Desai is made of. And by 
normal standards the father need not have to pay 
for the sins of the son. 

Where Sri Morarji Desai himself comes into the 
picture is with regard to his decision tq induct his 
son into his staff; and when the objection to 
this unheard of procedure was raised in Parliament, 
Sri Desai blandly declared that this worthy son had 
already given up his connections with the business 
world. Even subsequent disclosures to the con- 
trary did not make him wiser, and he bravely assured 
Parliament that his son's formallinks with a busi- 
ness house were in the nature of remuneration for 
the services rendered in the past. 

Now, however, more startling material has come 
tolight disproving Sri Desai's stand. By what 
tongue-in-the-cheek sophistication Sri Desai 'will 
defend his position when the issue is debated in 
Parliament is not known at the time these lines 
are being written. But before the bar of public 
opinion, Sri Morarji Desai stands condemned for 
dishonest equivocation in a desperate bid to defend 
a totally indefensible position. The nation will be 
justified in demanding of the Government the re- 
moval of such a person who has no right to conti- 
nue tohold the positions of responsibility that he 
has solong been entrusted with. And more so when 
it is believed there are many more ugly skeletons in 
the Desai cupboard. 

Sri Desai's case has important lessons for this 
country's public life. The tentacles of Big Business 
have spread to thefarthest corners of the administra- 
tion, and it isthey who pull the strings and put 
pressure for changing and distorting the Govern- ' 
ment's policies to their own advantage. The infec- 
tion has gone so deep that a Minister who prattles 
about morality has no hesitation not only in 
forging such impermissible links with tpeyvorld ofw 
business but also in misleading the public w hes 
caught. . ~ 

More than one Finance Minister in India's 
twentyone-year-old career since independence had 
to quit Government for unwholesome links 
with Big Business. Now has come Sri Morarji 
Desai's turn to join that august company. 

August 12, 1968. 
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NOTEBOOK 


THE PLEDGE UNREDEEMED 


WENTYONE years ago, when 

the people of India kept their 
tryst with destiny, Jawaharlal 
Nehru declared: “Now the time 
comes when we shall redeem our 
pledge, not wholly or in full 
measure, but very substantially... 
Freedom and power bring res- 
ponsibility...The service of India 
means the service of the millions 
who suffer. It means the ending 
of poverty and ignorance and 
disease and inequality of oppor- 
tunity.” 

The next day, in a message 
to the Press, Nehru added: “The 
future beckons to us. Whither 
do we go and whatshall be our 
endeavour? To bring freedom 
and opportunity to the common 
man, to the peasants and work- 
ers of India; to fight and end 
poverty and ignorance and dis- 
ease;...to create social, economic 
and political institutions which 
will ensure justice and fullness 
of life to every man and woman 
..All of us, to whatever reli- 
gion we may belong, are equal- 
ly the children of India with 
equal rights, privileges and ob- 
ligations. We cannot encourage 
communalism or narrow-minded- 
ness, for no. nation can be 
greater whose people are narrow 
in thought or in action." 
` As the nation enters the twenty- 
second year of freedom these 
inspiring words of hope and 

ith sound distant, vague and 
` The political scene is 
i more confused than ever, 
th the passing generation -of 
party leaders unable to compre- 
hend, much less cope with, the 
massive, many-sided requirements 
of the developing situation in 
the country and in the world. 
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For twenty long years the 
party which Jawaharlal Nehru 
led was engaged in paying lip- 
service to the ideals he had 
placed before the country, to 
the pledges the party itself had 
given from fime to time, and 
at the same time violating and 
undermining these by using the 
power and the influence that 
freedom had brought into their 
hands. With rare exceptions 
Congressmen forgot the dedi- 
cation of the years of struggle 
during the years of power. Ac- 
quiring office and clinging to it 
with the help of vested interests 
of all kinds, urban and rural, 
became the aim and end of poli- 
tical existence. If Jawaharlal 
repeatedly harked back to the 
old pledges and sought to keep 
his party's sights clear and 
straight, it was because he was 
conscious of the steady deter- 
ioration in the quality of the men 
on whom he had to depend 
for the translation of his own 
ideals and those of Gandhiji 
into reality; his was verily a cry 
in the wilderness, although his 
too were power and popularity 


among the masses which few men. 


have had in human history. This 
was the paradox and the tragedy 
of Jawaharlal, and of India. 
The dominance of the Right- 
wing in the Congress and Jawa- 
harlal’s constant and  unremit- 
ting struggle against it are part 
of history. Nor is it unknown 
that there was alwaysa section 
in that party which had firm 
faith in the Nehru ideals and 
strove to strengthen his hands 
to the extent their position in 
the party permitted. Outside 
the Congress the Left was divi- 


= 


ded from the start, for various 
reasons. The Left outside the 
Congress failed to see the impor- 
tance of forging links that would 
bring about the emergence of a 
solid socialist front. On the other 
hand, over the years the Leftist 
forces went on splitting more and 
more, and sought often to blame 
Nehru and his slogans for their 
own inadequacies and failure. 
The masses were certainly in 
ferment; they expected vast 
changes in their conditions of 
living and their economic and 
social prospects as a result of the 
achievement of freedom, and 
their mood of dissatisfaction 
with the slow pace of change and 
with the patent increase of 
wealth, power and influence in a 
few hands could well have been 
directed into such action as would 
have made it impossible for those 
in power to engage in conspira- 
cies to deny the common peo- 
ple the fruits of freedom. It 
was the opportunity provided by 
history to the forces of progress; 
the leaders of these forces bet- 
rayed history by their petty 
quarrels and by their utter in- 
ability to communicate with the 
masses and guide them. If Cong- 
ressmen betrayed the Gandhi- 
Nehru ideals by preferring self- 
aggrandisement to service and be- 
came corrupt beyond words, 
the ` other parties, particularly 
the progressive ones, let down 
the masses of India by preferring 
endless disputes among them- 
selves over meaningless phrases 
and postures to the  difficul 
task of social disabilities the 
struggle for equality of oppor- 
tunity and removal of social 
disabilities above all else. 


What has happened in these 
twentyone years of freedom ? 
It is true that huge projects have 
sprung up in many parts of the 
country. Thesein the long run 
will undoubtedly add to the 
nation’s total prosperity. It is 
true that agricultural production 
has increased substantially. 
Industrial production too has 
increased and has been greatly 
diversified. Laudable efforts have 
been made with the help of 
friendly countries to establish a 
sound industrial base. The stan- 
dard of living in some pockets 
here and there, mainly urban, 
has gone up. These are the 
facts, with supporting statistics, 
that are invariably thrown at 
Leftist critics of the policies and 
actions of those occupying the 
seats of power. 

As against this, the balance- 
sheet has a minus side which 
more than offsets the plus side. 
Economic inequalities have in- 
creased rather than diminished. 
Big Business houses have bigger 
ramifications and are more power- 
ful today than at any time in the 
past. They are so powerful in 
fact that they are in a position to 
set up candidates of their choice 
under different party labels and 
use these to block not only 
measures in the interest of the 
common people but also investi- 
gation of the many shady tran- 
sactions which result in increas- 
ing their hold on the national 
economy and corruption among 
politicians and bureaucrats. 
Prices have been allowed to soar 


unchecked, the authorities being 
content with going through 
pseudo-Gandhian appeals to 
hoarders, profiteers and black 
money operators for a change of 
heart. The real wage of the 
industrial worker has suffered 
steady decline, while the agricul- 
tural worker has by and large 
not found any change in his 
plight. Even the distant Karachi 
resolution, inadequate as itis in 
the new context, reads like a 
charter of demands valid today. 
Along with the big industrialist 
the big landlord has flourished, 
thanks to the powerful lobby he 
has been able to build up at the 
State level mainly and also at the 
Centre. Thus the so-called land 
reforms, announced with great 
fanfare, were easily reduced to a 
grim mockery, leaving the land- 
less peasant precisely where he was 
before independence. The Com- 
munity Development projects and 
the Panchayati Raj progr imme, 
whatever the intentions of their 
sponsors, have had only margi- 
nal impact on the age-old pattern 
of rural life with the rich peasant 
and the moneylender holding the 
bulk of the population to ransom. 

This broadly is the picture of 
today’s India. That the masses 
are disillusioned and seek deli- 
verance was made clear by the 
results of the Fourth General 
Election. The people wanted 
radical change; it is not difficult 
to guess in which direction, 
considering the nature of their 
unsatisfied needs. The General 
Election indeed was one more 


historic opportunity for the forces 
of the Left to have consolidated 
themselves and attempted to pro- 
vide a clear-cut alternative to 
the people. Unfortunately the 
Left was stil divided and its 
leadership was in no mood to 
respond to  history's call with 
enthusiasm and vision. The 
result, inevitably, was the make- 
shift united fronts and coalitions 
that emerged in several States. 
Not based on common policies 
and programmes but only ona 
negative attitude shaped by popu- 
lar disillusionment rather than 
by popular aspirations, from the 
start these fronts were unequal 
to standing up to the machina- 
tions, of Right-wing elements and 
their backers in the Congress and 
outside it. The mid-term polls 
due in three States provide yet 
another opportunity to the Left; 
but there is as yet no indication 
that the parties concerned have 
the capacity to grab it purpose- 
fully. 

Thus the twentysecond year 
of freedom opens with a big 
question mark: Will the progres- 
sive forces in India meet the 
grim challenge posed by the 
growing Rightist consolidation 
represented by the combination of 
not only reactionary Congress- 
men and Swatantraites with big 
business houses but by the close 
ties established between these and 
the forces of communalism which 
despite Nehru’s promise are 
today stronger than everbefore ? 


—C. N. Chitta Ranjan 
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HOW PUBLIC SECTOR IS MALIGNED 


A Sisconcerting feature of econo- 

mic situation and discussion 
on economic policies for some 
time has been that the failures 
and frustrations with which our 
people have been faced have been 
taken advantage of by vested 
interests to distort and under- 
mine confidence and subvert 
basic policies. Their most notable 
achievement in this .respect has 
been to bring into disrepute the 
role and function of the public 
sector in national economic deve- 
lopment. | 

Things have gone so far that 
it has become a fashion, even 
among those who profess to be 
Leftists, to deride all public 
sector enterprise and to jump at 
it all the time on the basis of 
partial and one-sided information 
supplied by interested quarters or 
disgruntled individuals. 

The inefficiency of public 
sector managements in many 
cases of course adds grist to the 
. mill of its detractors. But instead 


of looking into the causes of. 


inefficiency wherever it isto be 
found and taking measures which 
will remove such causes and help 
the public sector undertakings 
to improve their performance, 
there is a widespread tendency to. 
pick on whatever may appear 
amiss, real or imaginary, to run 
a general -campaign against the 
public sector itself, to undermine 
faith. init and to demoralise its 
management. This naturally 
uits the private sector monopo- 
lies who take full advantage of 
such doings in their drive to 
restrict the scope of the public 
sector and to make it serve their 
own special needs and require- 
ments. 

The recent meeting of the 
representatives of Big Business 
which the Planning Commission 
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convened to discuss the problems 
of formulation of the new Fourth 
Plan was quite revealing in this 
context. The occasion was used 
by the top tycoons in the coun- 
try not merely to advance their 
particular individual claims or a 
policy-orientation which will 
help private business to grow. 
Their most important demand 
was that no public-sector pro- 
gramme should be undertaken 
without prior consultation with 
the concerned representatives 
from the private sector. 

What it implies is that the 
first option on any programme or 
project should vest in the private 
sector and the pickings for the 
public sector should beof only 
residuary nature in the overall 
programme of economic deve- 
lopment. This would signify a 
major departure and an ominous 
contrast to the hitherto proclaim- 
ed official policy of holding the 
commanding heights of the 
economy in the public sector. 

How far the tycoons will be 
able to have their way in the 
final shape of the Fourth Plan 1s 
yet difficult to say. But what is 
noteworthy is that such a demand 
was put forth with great self- 
righteousness in the name of 
efficiency, returns and good per- 
formance. Among the votaries 
of private enterprise, it is of 
course taken as axiomatic that 
private enterprise is more effi- 
cient. What its leaders are now 
trying to do is to get this myth 
officially and generally accepted. 
Nobody has really cared to prove 
that the private sector has done 
better in key and complex 
branches of economy, on the 
Strength of which it can claim 
any such superiority. In fact, 
a close examination will show 
quite the contrary. And yet 


matters are being so contrived 
that the public sector will be seen 
in much poorer light than is 
warranted by facts, the bureau- 
cratic inefficiency and the com- 
plexity of the tasks entrusted to it 
notwithstanding. 

In the midst of such adverse 
climate which has been created 
by vested interests, the public 
sector has often to function not 
only with targets scaled down 
but under severe handicaps as 
well Itis becoming the common 
experience of most public sector 
managements that such of the 
facilities, essential import licenses 
or foreign exchange allocations 
that they require for their work 
are far more difficult for them to 
secure than is the case with any 
Big Business House for far less 
essential purposes. This happens 
even in such cases where speedy 
completion of the public sector 
programme, as for instance in oil 
exploration or fertilizer produc- 
tion, bas immediate relevance to 
large-scale import substitution 
and savings on free foreign ex- 
change expenditure. 

The much publicised export 
incentive arrangement whereby 
export earnings or import substi- 
tution will entitle an enterprise 
to allocation of free foreign ex- 
change to import its requirements 
from the best and cheapest 
source of supply is also applica- 
ble only to the private sector and 
is not extended to the public 
sector enterprises even when some 
of the public sector enterprises, 
among them the steel plants, 
have given a far better account 
of themselves in pushing forward 
exports than the private sector. 

There is also the policy of 
tying up all public-sector projects, 
even the most urgent and impor- 
tant, to foreign credits of various 
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kinds which not only add to 
their costs but also delay them 
for long times because of the pro- 
longed negotiations to secure 
suitable credits. In the case of 
the two coal-based fertilizer 
plants which the Fertilizer Cor- 
poration has proposed to take 
up, for instance, their launching 
might well be delayed by overa 
year while the use. of commercial 
credit will enhance their capital 
cost by as much as ten percent. 
These are issues of larger eco- 
nomic policy and the manage- 
ment of our foreign-exchange 
budget and will have to be resolv- 
ed on à more fundamental basis. 
But what can and must be done 
immediately is to rescue the public 
sector from being subjected to 
unseemly and vicious criticism. 
and attack which is designed by 
the vested interests only to 
harass and demoralise its manage- 
ment and obstruct its normal 
working. The current campaign 
against the Indian Drugs and 
Pharmaceuticals Ltd., the public- 
sector enterprise set up with 


Soviet assistance, is quite 
revealing. 
With its third unit, the 


antibiotics plant at Rishikesh, 
also going into production and 
the plans to put its products in 
-the retail market by October, the 
IDPL can be said to have come 
of age. It willstill haveto face 
many complex problems and to 
resolve many difficulties before 
itis able to stabilise and enlarge 
its production to the rated capaci- 
ties of all its units for the manu- 
facture of surgical instruments 
(at Madras), synthetic drugs (at 
Hyderabad) and antibiotics (at 
Rishikesh). Itis attempting to 
do this as quickly as possible with 
the help of tlie Soviet .specialists 
who are responsible for fulfilling 
initial performance guarantees 
of the processes and plants 
supplied by them. At the same 
time, a sales organisation is being 
set up which will be responsible 


for undertaking the complex task ` 


products in 
with the 
interests, 


of marketing the 
stiff competition 
.entrenched vested 
mainly foreign. 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals 
represent not only a_ very vital 
field of human need but alsoa 
field in which the grip of inter- 
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national monopolies, known to 
be the most ruthless and un- 
scrupulous of their kind, is pro- 
bably the most tight. The fact 


that the IDPL will at last make 


a significant break into this field 
should have been an occasion for 
much satisfaction in the country. 

But, precisely at this delicate 
stage of its operation, both in 
production and distribution, it 
has been drawn into all sorts of 
vicious controversies which must 
be giving comfort to international 
monopolies which have so far 
exploited unhindered the Indian 
market directly or in collabora- 
tion with certain Indian parties. 

It is hardly necessary to put 
upa defence ofthe IDPL or to 
outline its achievements so far. 
There is also much hard and pains- 
taking work before the organisa- 
tion before it will begin to give 
adequate financial results. But 
one outstanding fact that must 
be noted and which is crucial 
for drugs and pharmaceuticals 
producers is that its products will 
notonly stand comparison with 
the product of any other producer 
but will be superior in quality 
and purity to the highest stan- 
dards that might be set in the 
pharmacopias of any country in 
the world. In addition. the 
IDPL products will sell 1n the 
market at pricesin competition 
with others and will make a 
determined attempt to bring the 
prices down in case .of some of 
the essential drugs. The very fact 
that some of its first products 
have already found an inter- 
national market is indicative of 
their quality as well as price 
competitiveness. 

It is interesting that the cam- 
paign against the IDPL, from 
whichever source it might have 
emanated, generally revolves 
around three issues of substance 
though a large number of per- 
sonal and petty matters are also 
dragged in to cloud the basic 
issues. These three issues relate 
to the product mix of the 
antibiotic plant, the sales arrange- 
ments and the time taken by the 
plant to start production. 

-It has been objected that the 
Rishikesh plant will manufacture 
common antibiotics and not some 
of the more sophisticated, higher 


priced antibiotics. Those who raise 


this objection obviously do not 
understand the motive of those 
who might be inducing such 
objections, The common. anti- 
biotics are what are required in 
very large quantities to fight 
diseases ona mass scale. The 
Rishikesh plant with its rated 
capacity of 290 tonnes of eight | 
types of such antibiotics was con- 
ceived precisely with this under- 
standing. Once these are pro- 
duced, it might be possible to 
take up the production of small 
quantities of sophisticated, higher 
priced service antibiotics which 
are needed in much smaller 
quantities. Even the Soviet 
Union has the know-how to pro- 
duce three out of 13 such service 
antibiotics. The rest are all 
riddled with patent rights and 
what not. Those who advocate 
the ditching of the main produc- 
tion programme of the plant in 
favour of service antibiotics in 
the name of their large profitabi- 
lity are obviously trying to 
embroil the IDPL in patent 
fights and litigation to the detri- 
ment of its production  pro- 
gramme so that the international 
companies can merrily keep on 
importing common antibiotics on 
a large scale within the country. 
It may, however, be mentioned - 
that work has been initiated for 


producing three service anti- 
biotics with Soviet help. 
It is complained that the 


IDPL issetting up an elaborate 
sales organisation. But this is 
very necessary. The critics do 
not realise that the private drug 
companies, much smaller than 
IDPL, maintain hundreds of 
sales agents in addition to dis- 
tributing as samples as much as 
10 to 12 percent of their entire 
production to remain in the‘mar- 
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NEXT WEEK | 
Owing to lack of space the 
further instalments of S. 


Dange's article “Can a-Country 
Have - More Than One Com- 
munist Party ?” and N.C.’s 
“Musings on Czechoslovakia”’ 
could not be published this week. 
They will appear in next week's 
Mainstream. 


—Editor 
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ket. The IDPL will have to com- 
pete in a market in which foreign 
monopoly interests are deeply 
entrenched and unless it has an 
adequate organisation for the 
purpose-it will make little head- 
way even ifas a public-sector 
organisation it will not adopt 
the unethical practices that pro- 
moters of fancy drugs with fancy 
brand names indulge in. An 
example of the kind of closely- 
held market IDPL has to reckon 
with may be had froma recent 
tender called by no less an 
authority than the Director of 
Health Services at the Centre. 
He called for certain quantities 
of ''Novalgin", the brand name 
of a drug which IDPL also 
manufactures. It was only when 
IDPL protested that the tender 
had to be revised to call for the 
drug in its generic name of 
Analgin and thus opening it to 
IDPL also to take a bid which 
was earlier foreclosed. The fore- 
closure of the market with the 
aid of samples, brand names and 
patents isa technique developed 


language" ’. 


* 
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“Another factor which can either 


to almost perfection in the drug 
industry. 


In spite of the novelty and 
complexity of this line of produc- 
tioh, the patents hurdles and 
what not, which are all closely 
guarded secrets -ofa hindful of 
intgrnational companies, thanks 
to the Soviet assistance and the 
free supply of its processes, India 
has been able to enter this impor- 
tant arena.. The remarkable 
achievement of the Indian-Soviet 
collaboration is that a complex 
plant such as at Rishikesh will 
enter the market with four pro- 
ducts at once within six years 
after the signing of the first 
agreement for supply of equip- 
ment by the Soviet organisations 
for it. No other plant, even 
when it is hardly one-tenth the 
size of the Rishikesh plant, can 
show comparable performance in 
the private sector in India. 


The current campaign against 
the IDPL which has been timed 
to the setting up of IDPL sales 
network has been obviously con- 


ceived to scare those who might 
take on its agencies as' dealers. 
But more sinister measures have 
been taken by the international 
companies wilh the same end in 
view. Some of these dealers have 
been threatened with cut off from 
other agencies if they accept 
IDPL agency. Threats are also 

zing held out of dragging the 
IDPL to courts for infringement 
of patent rights on the spurious 
ground that the Soviet Union has 
passed on processes which are 
protected by patent law in force 
in India even if it is not so in the 
Soviet Union. 


The IDPL is gearing itself to 
face all these ordeals in the way 
to establish a truly national drug 
industry. All that it may expect 
in this struggle should be extend- 
ed to  it—uuderstanding and 
sympathy and not campaigns 
which are hardly based on facts 
orare inspired directly or indirect- 
ly by vested interests. 


—Balraj Mehta 





DANGERS TO NATIONAL INTEGRATION 


“The greatest menace which our country faces today is that of communa lism". 


“The second menace is that of provincialism, or parochialism, actuated by the 
same sentiments which are behind communalism". 


“A serious danger to national integration and perhaps one of the causes of other 
menaces is the persistence of inequality". 


unite us or create barriers is that of 


IN THE WORLD AS IT EXISTS TODAY NATIONAL INTEGRATION IS THE 
VERY CONDITION OF OUR SURVIVAL. 


Smt. Indira Gandhi, 
Prime Minister of India 
(At the meeting of the 
National Integration Council 
at Srinagar). 


Inserted by Public Relations, Haryana. 
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Corporate 


ORPORATE business in India, 
as elsewhere, is governed by 

a statute. The very nature of 
corporations make them acquire 
legal personality and legally- 
sanctioned, standardised methods 
of organisation and management. 
The companies’ practice of mak- 
ing contributions to various 
political parties has been autho- 
rised by corporate laws for 
long. The equally old and per- 
sistent efforts to get this provi- 
sion of the law scrapped lately 
gathered such a great deal of 
support in political circles and 
from expert opinion that the 
Government, on the floor of 
Parliament, committed itself to 
put a “legal’’end to this practice. 
: The realisation of this pledge 
could have spelt a . significant 
change in the nature, working 
and internal alignment of forces 
for some of the most importnnt 
political parties. However, one 
can expect such: an outcome 
only on the relately big assump- 
tion that this law, when enforced 
would be honoured by the peo- 
ple who put it on the statute 
book and enforced by the execu- 
tive wing. The actual relisation 
of this objective certainly would 
have been a landmark of some 
significant consequence. It 
would have borne out the 


thesis advanced in certain quar-’ 


ters that legal changes not im- 
pinging on the basic social 
character could unleash forces 
` transforming the character, even 
though partially of the  poli- 
tical parties and processes. 
However, before such illusions 
could make even temporary tri- 
umphs, the dialectics of the situ- 
ation asserted itself. A domi- 
nant section of the Congress and 
the Big Business has expressed 
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voted into 


KAMAL NAYAN KABRA 


itself against this move. Their 
ground for this eleventh hour 
protest is revealing. They argue 
that the proposed measure, if 
law, would only turn 
and legal . at 
the moment into something 
clandestine and illegal. And 
clandestine might be illegal but 
it is also at the same time be- 
yond the reach of law. How 
true, indeed, it is that law is 
meant only for the decent and 
law-abiding lot of unsmarts! To 
maintain that such a law would 
drive the benefactors and the 
beneficiaries of such a deal to 
carry them out under the table 
implies that given the prevailing 
situation. no law and law-enforc- 
Ing agencies are strong enough 
to weed out this practice. The 
Congress is the biggest partdker 
of these corporate gifts and this 
hue and cry by the Congressmen 
is their own admission of their 
inability to politically survive in 
the absence of these doles. Hence 
one can rediscover the true na- 
ture and abiding socio-political 
complexion of the Congress. The 
inability of these laws to alter 
the basic socio-political nature 
of the socio-political organisa- 
tions is demonstrated afresh. 
This argument has another 
not-so-hidden implication. It 
suggests that it is possible for 
mass political parties with open 
organisation and practices to 
receive underhand donations 
worth lakhs and crores of rupees. 
And despite the legend of call- 
ing the corporate-sector enter- 
prises “public” limited com- 
panies, working under the super- 
vision of the Company Law Ad- 
ministration, it suggests the possi- 
bility of gifting away crores of 
rupees Without even the audi- 


what is open 


and executive positions. 


Contributions to Party Coffers 


tors coming to know of it! It 
is common knowledge that such 
sinster happenings do take place. 
Then what do our joint-stock 
companies represent? Are these 
undertakings displaying some of 
the characteristics of the hideous 
underworld? A support from 
such soiled sources speaks volu- 
mes for the public morality 
and socialism of these parties. 
Have the authors of this argu- 
ment realised that to be consis- 
tent with this logic (that what 
could be evaded need not be 
illegalised) they would be obliged 
to overhaul the whole gamut 
of our civil and criminal laws? 
These hollow but revealsng 
arguments seem to belittle the 
importance of this question.” The 
issues involved here are signifi- 
cant in many respects. In what 
follows we examine the different 
aspects of corporate contributions 
to the coffers of political parties. 
Corporations are business 
enterprises, mostly large-scale 
and in the modern organised 
sectors of the economy. Their 
characteristics are well-known. 
Being dependent ona wide and 
fluctuating base of urban share- 
holders for its capital require- 
ments, corporations come to be 
controlled by a hard core of re- 
latively permanent and active 
group of shareholders. This 
domineering minority imposes its 
nominees on the Board of Direc- 
tors and onthe top managerial 
. The 
great mass of shareholders could 
better be treated as a special 
type of creditor who  entrusts 
the corporation with their 
money for purposes of some 
specified economic activities 
with a view to obtain dividends. 
In the light of these trite and 
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hackeneyed observations about 
the nature of corparate business 
we may ask the question about 
the justification of corporate do- 
mations for political parties. 
First, it is true that the share- 
holders delegate decision-making 
powers to the Board of Direc- 
tors, including the decision re- 
garding the rate of dividend 
and the amount of retained pro- 
fits. The question is: Are these 
decision-making powers limited 
by any consideration or are 
they unconstrained? The answer 
obviously lies in the Memoran- 
dum of Association, setting out 
the purposes of corporate acti- 
vity. The company obtains re- 
sources for utilising in the pur- 
suit of the objectives clearly 
spelt out in the relevant docu- 
ments. Hence the question be- 
comes transformed into one 
about the conformity of politi- 
cal donations with the  econo- 
mic objectives for which the cor- 
poration is brought into being. 
Here it has been a favourite argu- 
ment ofthe protagonists of cor- 
porate contributions for political 
purposes that these donations, 
are essential for the preserva- 


tion ofa regime helpful for the ` 


carrying out of corporate acti- 
vities. 

This argument presumes a 
number of things. If, as a re- 
sult of the contributions fo poli- 
tical parties, specially the ruling 
party, the corporation succeeds 
in obtaing a quid pro quo in the 
form of free pricing and output 
policies, easy and economical 
availability of raw materials 
from indigenous and external 
sources,  pro-employer labour 
laws etc., one can say that these 
contributions, a small share of 
the total profits of the corpora- 
tions, are justified in the sense 
of making largest profits for the 
shareholders. Then being a small 
deduction, from the dividends. 
these donations derive for the 
corporations definitely definable 
quantum of dividends. Yet, it is 
a narrow view of the matter. 
From the point of view of a 
large body of shareholders these 
additional, probable dividends 
mean only a small increment 
in earnings. But the contribu- 
tion that these donations make 
to the block shareholders with 
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controlling interests and repre- 
sentation on the Board of- Direc- 
tors and executive echelons are 
substantial. 

he most important quid pro 
quo for these donations to obtain 
is to bring the political top brass: 
of.the parties, specially of the 
party in power, into a relation- 
ship of close contact and affiuity 
with the money and business 
power. For the latter, the most 
important, the most prized, the 
most crucial and lasting gain 
accrues in the form of liberal 
grant of licences for entry into 
ever new and important spheres 
of production mostly with foreign 
collaboratian, liberal and conve- 
nient availbility of finance from 
the public-sector financial institu- 
tions, helpful changes in the 
structure of direct taxes, special- 
ly in the form of wealth, inheri- 
tance, gifts, expenditure, profits 
and income-taxes and the entry of 
the private sector in the com- 


manding sectors of the economy. _ 


It is no accident that the pro- 
gress of the policy of nationalisa- 
tion met its death even before its 
proper birth. Nor is it any 
wonder that after the nationalisa- 
tion of the Imperial Bank of 
India and the life insurance com- 
panies (where the confrontation 
of Dalmia Insurance Empire with 
the powers that be, it is no 
secret, had a decisive influence), 
the policy of nationalisation has 
fallen a prey to so-called prag- 
matism. By dispensing mone- 
tary patronage the Big Business 
has created a solid clique of 
stooges in the highest organs of 
the ruling party. They have 
phenomenally expanded their 
business on account of the indis- 
criminately liberal and blind 
industrial licencing by their politi- 
cal co-operators.: Hence in this 
case itis difficult to say who is 
the benefactor and who is the 
beneficiary. 

Thus the capacity of the 
tycoons to'control ever more 
companies by manipulating 
share-markets, financial support 
from the public sector financial 
undertakings, has increased mani- 
fold. And with this comes their 
capacity to impose their mino- 
rity control over corporate enter- 
prises. This happens at the cost 
of the scattered mass of ordinary 


shareholders. The economic and 
political powers enjoyed by the 
Big Business are far in excess of 
their financial resources. The 
institution of political contribu- 
tions from the coffers of joint- 
stock companies play no small 
part in this process. Thus the 
contributions made out of the 
shareholders’ resources by enlarg- 
ing the powers of the tycoons go 
against the interests of the large 
mass of shareholders, neutralising 
whatever gains they derive 
through concession in corporate 
taxation, in price, output, raw- 
materials and foreign exchange 
controls. Thus if we look at the 
corporations as comprised of 
three distinct interest groups 
(forgetting the workers, consu- 
mers and the national economy 
at large for a while) of the Board 
of Directors, the top executive 
personnel and the large body of 
small shareholders respectively, 
we discover that political contri- 
butions by corporations are a 
great boost to the first two 
groups atthe cost of the third 
group. 


It is true that these contribu- 
tions are only a small part of the 
corporate profits. Hence the 
argument that these contributions 
deflect resources from  ploughing 
back into growth channels loses 
much of its weight. But this 
consideration also points toward 
another sinister possibility. 1f the 
diversion of a small proportion 
oftheir resources could vitiate 
the political climate so much, 
one can well imagine the strength 
that money power can have bv a 
determined mobilisation of its 
resources. The influence that 
this money could have on the 
election of the leader of the 
majority party in Parliament 
could signal disaster for all that 
our Constitution stands for, The 
tax law enables such donations 
to obtain reductions in the tax 
liability of the corporations. Thus 
these contributions also mean a 
loss to the State Exchequer. 


One may argue that if the 
trade unions are allowed to  par- 
ticipate in active politics and give 
support to politica] parties, why 
this spate of angry objections 
when the corporate bodies do the 
same? Why this discrimination? 
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A further question might be 
asked about the consistency of 
this practice with the democratic 
objectives. Would not the ban 
on corporate  contributons to 
political parties violate the demo- 
cratic freedom of some institu- 
tions to participate in the poli- 
tical activities of their choice and 
in the way they choose to parti- 
cipate? To an extent, the answer 
to this question would depend on 
one’s idea of democracy and 
democratic freedom, But what- 
ever the concept of democracy, a 
distinction ought to be made bet- 
ween the rights of individuals 
and those voluntary associations. 
In the case of associations the 
answer certainly would depend 
onthe purpose for which the 
association is formed. Corpora- 
tions are not formed for the pur- 
suit of political objectives. I 
wonder whether the Company 
Law would approve of a memo- 
randum of association of a joint- 
stock company explicitly stating 


the objective of participating and 
carrying on political activities. 
In the absence of such a clear 
resolve to promote and form a 
corporation for political purpóses 
making contributions to the hid- 
den or open funds of political par- 
ties is not only an. abuse of de. 
niocratic freedoms but also a per- 
verse use of an inherent feature 
of corporations ensuring a 
divorce between the majority of 
volatile, passive shareholders and 
centralised, minority sharehold- 
ing management. 

It is suggested that the incor- 
poration of a provision permit- 
ting payments to political parties 
in the articles of association of 
the corporation can help remove 
the doubts on the score of the 
legality and justice of such dona- 
tions. Thisis indefensible. The 
articles of association must be in 
keeping with the objectives of 
the corporation and any and 
every extraneous matter cannot 
find a place in it. Hence the 
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basic question remains if joint 
stock companies could be floated 
for political purposes and whe- 
ther such joint-stock political com- 
paines can function and succeed. 
The corporations are a domi- 
nant economic institution of the 
developed, modern sector of the 
economy. By sheer dint of 
their economic powers, they have 
a great impact on the society. 
By further allowing them to 
directly - influence the political 
processes through naked money 
power would very adversely 
affect the capacity of our polity 
to fulfil the aspirations of tlie 
masses. Ifthis ban is in fact 
imposed, direct penetration shall 
come to an end. However, it. 
would not mean more than that. 
So long as the huge concentration 
of economic power continues, it 
will ind ways and means of as- 
serting itself. Thus the victory 
represented by this ban would 
only be partial—just a beginning 
of a long and arduous process. 


That palatial building you see dominating the 
landscape before you land at the Palam airport Is 
Ashoka Hotel. Set in spacious grounds and 
beautifully appointed, Ashoka has a charm and 
dignity of its own.  , ar 

500 rooms, each with its distinctive decor, 
mango-shaped swimming pool, conference rooms, 
private banquet halls and 2,500 seater conv- 
ention hall, round-the-clock room Service, Bank 
and shopping arcade within the premises, Pamper 
yourself with that wonderful world of the largest 
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COMMUNAL VIRUS 


T° come to asolution of the 

communal problem in India, 
one has to have to clear the pro- 
per historical roots. The Con- 
cise Oxford Dictionary which was 
published in the thirties of this 


‘century even gave it one pre- 


cisely Indian definition, ''pertain- 
ing to the Hindu and Muslim 
communities of India." It real- 
ly means, of course, pertaining 
to a commune or getting together 
in community! 

How many people in this sub- 
continent are conscious that the 
religious communal problem only 
exists in India? The Fascist per- 
secution of the Jews was on the 
race issue rather than on religion, 
and,, even the Arab-Israel pro- 
blem is more Eurasian than re- 
ligious. 

As a Muslim, one must frank- 
ly admit that. Mr Jinüah and 
his League when they had 
fought on a platform of free- 
dom from Hindu domination, 
should have displayed at least 
that tolerance for which not 
only men like Akbar were re- 
puted, but which, in spite of 
deep rooted feudalism of the 
Islamic world yet tolerated all 
religions and faiths where Islam 
and other faiths throve cheek by 
jowl for centuries. I am not 
thinking of West Pakistan only 
but of the East, where Hindu 
masses were constantly Bengali 
and where Tagore and Nazrul 
Islam throve side by side. Even 
here the non-Muslims are becom- 
ing thinner on the ground. It 
is true that certain economic 
attractions have drawn them out; 
but official disfavour and steady 
encroachment on their security 
have hastened the: process. We 
in India have also abetted by 
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applying the term, refugee, to 
them and calling any Muslim 
from there as infiltrator. The 
major tragedy has been in the 
West where scarcely a Sikh or 
a Hindu is visible. To crown it 
ali, the Pakistan Constitution 
makes the country a Muslim Re- 
public. 

I have never believed and I 
do not think that saving of ves- 
ted interests and entrenched mid- 
die class power is ever going to 
solve the problem. These inte- 
rests and classes are the very 
ones that have carried the seeds 
of hatred and have by and large 
nutured them. In India castes 
religions represent such vested 
interests. 

Muslim and Hindu claim, 
counter-claim, blame and counter- 
blame are all with some vestige 
of some historical truth. But 
where does it lead us to? The 
creation and tradition of culture, 
life and belief, their past clash 
and adjustments are:all true, and 
they are used as excuses for adop- 
ting points of view today. The 
feudal overlord was usually a 
Muslim; but his allies and co- 
overlords were mainly Rajputs. 
Their advisers were high Brah- 
mans or Jains and their other as- 
sociates were Kayasth, forming 
the aristocratic backbone. Beyond 
these castes (and from within too) 
the other Indian people of all 
creeds formed the depressed 
feudal masses. Itis therefore a 


. dangerous simplification to divide 


forces into Hindu and Muslim 
in that way. For within the 
frame-work I have stated, 
there was a great deal of inter- 
alliance internecine enmity, feu- 
dal hate.and friendship. This 
was the proper feudal system of 


soicety into which burst the com- 
mercial and then the industrial 
society of Europe. Had they 
swept it aside the Europeans 
would have done a service to 
the Indian people; but they only 
overcame feudalism enough to 
meet their own ends. They 
preserved and cherished a lot of 
it for their own further conve- 
nience. So grew up a class of 
effete aristrocrats at the top. The 
adviser and clerical classes re- 
quired no great inducement to 
change service from that of the 
landed gentry to that of the new 
commercial pioneer of Europe. 
The essential difference between 
Mir Jafarand Omi Chand was 
that the former sought wealth 
and power while the latter 
sought wealth and livelihood. 
The British knew how to play the 
one against the other. 

Of course, these divisions 
and castes were not inflexible. 
The Muslim Khojas being traders 
did not come into opposition, 
but the feudal Brahman Pesh- 
was did. Broadly it was the 
Brahmin  Kayast Khatry and 
Hindu of caste that first came 
into cooperation with the Era 
of the Industrial Revolution. 
Later the peasants submitted as 
a class, to co-operate with the 
new overlord rather than suffer 
extermination, the artisan and 
hired manufacture having been 
earlier decimated; the weaver 
having his thumbs removed to 
avoid facing competition with 
machines. The artisan was large- 
ly of Muslim stock and lived 
hi cittes. So, a large urban 
section began to consist of weal- 
thy and miserably poor Mus- 
lims. Some who fled set up their 
trade in villages. Avadb, Hydera- 


* 
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bad and many of the princely 
states still have some well-defined 
survivals of the older society; 
but, the Muslims in northern 
India became a well definable 
community, based on craft and 
leadership in society. 


Forgive and Forget 


It was natural then, for the 
Muslims to witness with fear 
their own decline, as they be- 
gan to see themselves left behind 
in the march of progress. The 
Maharatha, Rajput and other 
feudal Hindu classes found them- 
selves in the same boat to a les- 
ser extent. It was not difficult 
for Lokmanya Tilak to create a 
new consciousness in which he 
made out the Muslims to be 
intruders like the British, thus 
to draw feudal Hindu elements 
into confused and partial coope- 
ration with their high caste al- 
lies. What the British might 
have found difficulty in doing 
he did; but in solidifying such 
opposition to the British he 
played into their hands. It 
would have happened any way; 
for the British by then hated 
the new Frankenstein;'so they 
inevitably had to switch to a reli- 
gious minority base. What better 
way than to forgive and forget? 

While foundations were being 
laid for independent Hindu edu- 
cation at Calcutta and Benaras, 


the first steps to rehabilitate the ' 


Muslims were to make room for 
them in the administration. The 
first modern institution of teach- 
ing was started at Aligarh as a 
preparation for this. It is to be 
noted that Sir Syed Ahmed was 
particularly keen on the teaching 
of Science and Mathematics. 
Of interest also is that many 
more Hindus than Muslims first 
studied there. His idea was that 
young Muslims should come in 
touch with everything modern 
and intellectual in their country. 
But, so backward was the feu- 
dal Muslim that Sir Syed was 
denounced as a ‘Kafir’. There 
was some ground for scepticism, 
because Muslims then living 
knew that Sir Syed was doing 
what he was, with the blessings 
of Englishmen. 

When the twentieth century 
dawned, the legal and intellec- 
tual professions were almost 
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totally manned by non-Muslims. 
The political reflection of this 
was that as the democratic 
movement strengthened, Muslims 
as a community were even thrown 
out of it, and led by the Aga 
Khan, straight into the arms of 
the sons of their ruthless con- 
querers. The erstwhile money- 
lenders who were now rising fast 
joined the intelligentsia. The 
best hope left for the British 


was to set up powerful Muslim . 


interests against them. The cul- 
mination of this process was 
the 1935 Constitution. It created 
separate electorates and the out- 
standing Muslims politician of the 
early twentieth century, became 
the leader of the Muslims by 
the use of the communal ballot 
box, after being the most pro- 
mising heir to Dadabhoy Naoro- 
ji and Gokhale. The vote based 
on education -property and rent 
automatically disenfranchised 
the landless and already impro- 
vished lower class Muslim, thus 
ensuring the feudal position and 
character of the Muslim repre- 
sentatives. 


Communal Question 


Thus the communal question, 
as we knew it, is something 
nurtured for years against ‘‘the 
rainy day’’, and today we find 
India and Pakistan real crea- 
tions, Who has benefitted? 

Gandhiji said “we shall set- 
tle the Hindu-Muslim problem 


as soon as the third > party 
quits”. It has not quit. Why 
should a third party quit 


making money out of our mise- 
ries? The British are the big- 
gest foreign businessowners both 
in India and Pakistan today. 
After World War II, the presen- 
ce of the Red Army forced a 
strategic re-deployment. This 
entailed concentration of troops 
as well as industrial regrowth 
in Europe. The increase of econo- 
mic offtake from Asia by mak- 
ing Asians safeguard the econo- 
my of the West at Asian expense, 
served both the objectives in 
Europe very well. This in fact, 
is nothing more than a better 
economic readjustment. Here 
is the basic philosophy behind 
what is called neo-colonialism. 
Having created India and 
Pakistan, Malaysia, Indonesia and 


the Phillipines, seperate Arab 
countries and Isreal, and a 
scarcely viable chessboard of 
states. in Africa, all the White 
Man wants to happen will happen. 
Tashkent followed by visits by 
Kosygin must be most disconcert- 
ing. On the other hand, commu- 
nal trouble keeps our attention 
off the main issue of our plight; 
focussing it an internal distrust — 
just what is needed to keep the 
Indo-Pakistan, defence budgets 
in the vicinity of a nett Rupees 
fourteen thousand crores. A lot 
of what could have been spent on 
prosperity building inside has to 
be diverted; with a good chunk 
spent on obsolescent iron and 
steel ware, bought from European 
“friends”. 


Spurt in Prosperity 


Just see the spurt in prosperity 
in European and American 
society between 1947 and 1967. 
It is due to the offtake of mate- 
rial at minimal rates from us and 
sale of finished goods at maximal 
rates £o us. But so blind are 
we with fear and suspicion of 
each other that our only desire 
thatisto outdo each other. It 
does not’stop here either; beating 
Pakistan at hockey or cricket 
makes us feel giants sans pareil 
and the Pakistanis even put down 
their prayer mats and thank the 
Almighty for having helped them 
scorean extra goal. No Muslim 
has represented India against 
Pakistan at hockey to date for 
sheer suspicion that he may let 
the team down. | 

This might sound stupid; but 
what single valid point was there 
in partition, and even less in 
keeping apart ? So fragile is the 
existence of partition itself, that 
the only safe way to prevent us 
from getting together is to 
"hate". Once such an utterly 
stupid folly is- embarked on, it 
follows that every Muslim is 
thought a Pakistani and every 
Hindu a prejudiced and bitter 
bigot. But whereas the latter 
could make some sense, how can 
the former ? We were all origi- 
nally born Indians east of the 
Hindukush, and any man who 
displays normal 20th century 
civilized outlook must realize 
that his birth right is where he 
is born. As we were all born 
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‘together 
_generations to come will certainly 


Indians and the term Pakistan is 
a historical invention, which even 
Mr Jinnah thought ‘‘a good rally- 
ing slogan’’, the sooner both sides 
come to their senses the better. 
In fact the last 75 years has been 
such a close integration of the 
systems, laws and standards of 
Burma, Ceylon, India and Pakis- 
tan that we are being nothing 
short of idioticin not forming a 
super economic, social, diploma- 
tic and communication region, so 
as to be able to stride rapidly, 
into the future. The 


declare us as mentally and emo- 
tionally deficient. Educationally 
deficient we are too; and it is not 
at all certain if this deficiency has 
not been 'democratically' nurtured 
to limit mass imagination and 
through  self-interestedness. The 
greatest "If" in history is what 
would have happened if Gandhiji 
had not been murdered and if 
Jinnah had lived. It is my firm 
belief that India and Pakistan 
would have come to a modus 
vivendi. 'This is clear from both 
their actions during the months of 
free life they enjoyed: Mr Jinnah 
pressed not to have his Bombay 
house confiscated and Gandhiji 
was about to go and live in the 
Punjab Salt Range district. His 
murder was the key to permanent 
estrangement between India and 
Pakistan. Godse was clearly the 
instrument and culminator of a 
foreign plan in excelsis. 


Planned Chauvinism 


Tbus the situation we see 
today was deliberately created 
and has to be even niore delibe- 
rately (a) exposed and (b) rooted 
out. The so-called communal 
riots are not riots at all. They 
should stop being called such. 
They are communal pogroms. So 
far as India is concerned (and for 
us Índians it is an immediate 
concern), in cities, well-defined 
Muslim ‘ghettos’ are being born. 
Their sizes are being accelerated 
by pogroms. Mass fury has gone 
out of the picture. The vast mass 
of Indians is not even roused to 
hunting Muslims. The new 
phase is systematic terrorisation 
and intimidation, with the great- 
est cruelty, so as to induce a sense 
of overpowering insecurity. Our 
main danger today is not chauvi- 
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nism gone hay-wire, it is selective 
and planned chauvinism of the 
stark fascist variety, with econo- 
mic ostracism to divert forward 
and cohesive, national, social 
movement, on the Nazi pattern. 


Other Perspectives 


In other perspectives, there 1s 
a great deal of coming together; 
but the separation of the secular 
sheep from the revanchist goats 


is urgent. On the one hand the 
Head of State and the Chief 
Justice are Muslims. There is 


also, again a Muslim General in 
our army; on the other hand 
there is not even a Muslim clerk 
in most Central Ministries, and 
secret police reports strike at 
them with impunity. Only last 
year 1965, a lady translator and a 
young man were deprived of their 
livelihood in HAL Hyderabad, 
in spite of excellent work. No 
amount of protests raised the 
slightest bureaucratic response. 
The absence of Muslims in the 
police today is almost a disaster. 
During the terror in Rourkela in 
1964 the town was in the hands 
of murderers and the police look- 
ed on. A senior Forest Officer 
was shooting Muslims hiding in 
the nearby jungle. 

Itis not only non-Muslims, 
one has to be protected from. It 
is shameful to think that commu- 
nal Muslim politicians who gave 
the League shape and impetus, 
still receive considerable political 
deference and encouragement, 
because they have a following of 
Muslims. Thus the frustration 
among those who have no time 
for communal causerie becomes 
daily more bitter. Clear patterns, 
after twenty years of naked killing 
and being killed indicate that the 
communal virus is deliberately 
being kept alive. 

The older generation delibe- 
rately distorts the young mind. 
Communalism is used less as a 
philosophy than as a weapon 
to better a group such as the 
RSS, or the position of an indi- 
vidual. There is no open opposi- 
tion to the:-use of religion asa 
weapon of hate, such as articles 
in papers like Mother India and 
others. When there is mass 
murder no action is taken against 
the culprits. Not only this; when 
the Deputy Minister General 


Shah Nawaz ordered criminal 
proceedings against men seen to 
have murdered, he was quietly 
transferred to another Ministry. 
Basically, the question is not 
Hindu and Muslim; but the 
question of growing vested intc- 
rests; of retention of neo-colonia- 
lism and its Indian allies. We 
the secular-minded can fight it 
by many means. Prominent 
among these means, is, ensuring 
proper twentieth-century educa- 
tion; but we have to take things 
as they exist also. We must see 
that steps are taken fortwith so 
that minorities do not grow 
frustrated. If there is to be 
scarcity let us share it as best 
we can. To build prosperity, No 
one community can go ìt alone. 
We have to do the job together. 


Foundation For Prosperity 


First, let us agree with our 
neighbours and lay the founda- 
tion for wide South Asian pros- 
perity. Let us fight Fascist 
trends on every front, including 
the economic front, bring up 
those elements who law behind, 
asa priority and suppress those 
elements who are callous to the 
common needs or who with the 
help of neo-colonial allies would 
wish to make India a personal 
utility. This is the only feasible 
long-term solution. For the 
short-term, it is important that 
life, liberty and thc right to 
happiness are enjoyed by all. 
One way is to have an exccutivc 
body armed with  excersizable 
powers, asortof standing tribu- 
nal of conglomerate nature, and 
broadly representative. In the 
final analysis it will depend on 
the conscience of the people who 
must abhor and resist such 
shameful acts. 
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Regional. Imbalances in Maharashtra 
SUDAM DESHMUKH 


M ABARASHTRA claims to be the most industrialised 
State of India. The official publication of the 
Government, Maharashtra~An Economic Review, 
1967-68, proudly parades selected economic indi- 
cators to prove its claim of superiority vis-a-vis other 
States as shown in Table 1 (items 1 to 12) below. 
Industrially, India is a poor nation. Nonetheless, 
all the 12 socio-economic indicators, as given below, 
demonstrate that Maharashtra is an industrially 
“developing’’ State and it occupies a pre-eminent 
position in the nation. 


Hollowness of Claim 


However, these figures are misleading. They 
wrongly show Maharashtra State as an industrially 
powerful and strong unit. In truth, large regions 
of this State are as poor and backward as any area 
of our country. The Techno-economic survey of Maha- 
rashtra, conducted by National Council of Applied 
Economic Research, New Delhi (1963), tersely com- 
ments: 

“These overall comparisons however are rather 
deceptive as.they hide the fact that the favourable 
position of the state... is, in very large measure, due 
to the developments that have taken place in Bombay 
and its immediate vicinity... If Bombay is excluded 
from the comparison, the rest of the State seems to 
be as backward as other parts of the country... Ratna- 
giri, Satara, Sangli, Chanda, Kolaba and Marathwada 
Districts are especially poor. They have a very low 
level of urbanisation and none of them have much 
industrial activity.’’ (Survey, Page 7). 

. The Survey went on to point out further: 

“The unfavourable conditions over a major 
portion of the State are also revealed by the available 
data on the incidence of unemployment and under- 


employment. Thus, notwithstanding the relatively 
high degree of overall urbanization and of the larger 
opportunities of non-agricultural employment, the 
proportion of the labour force, which is unemployed 
and under-employed does not appear to be appre- 
ciablly lower than in the country as a whole." 
(Ibid). 

The conclusive finding of the Survey held that: 

“Except for literacy, the State compares un- 
favourably with the rest of India in respect of most 
of the other indicators (socio-economic). While the 
state has a higher percentage of literacy and a larger 
proportion of children at school, its health standards 
are no better than in the rest of India; the availability 
of medical facilities is poor and relative to popula- 
tion, as well as area, it has less roads than India as a 
whole.'' (Ibid) 

In order to understand the industrial structures 


` of under-developed regions of Maharashtra and 


especially of Vidarbha, it is necessary to find out the 
extent of concentration of industrial activity in and 
around Bombay. 


Evil of Concentration 


The phenomenon is not a mystery. Even the 
Government was appalled by its possible repercussions 
and as far back as in 1958, appointed a study group 
to consider the establishment of factories in Bombay 
and suggest dispersal of industries. By Government 
Resolution of March 14, 1958, the Bombay Govern- : 
ment accepted the recomnendations of this Study 
Group and announced that no new industrial unit 
would be allowed in Bombay area, and dispersal 
would be carried out by offering incentives to indus- 
tries. The "Master Plan” of industrialisation of the - 
then Bombay State of 1960, reiterated the same 


TABLE 





% Of urban 


% of Workers to Literacy 7,(61) Average Daily 
population 1961 total population 
61 


Gross Output 
employment of in industry per 
factory workers, employed person 














per thousand total — (Rs.) 1965 
population (1965) 
ze (2) (3) - (4 (5) 
Maharashtra 28:2 47:9 29:4 22 Rs. 19243 
India 18:0 42:9 24-0 (10 Rs1626 -— 
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The results however belie the Government inten- 
tions. Table 2 on next page would show the rise of a 
number of factories and of industriallabowrin Greater 
Bombay alone in the last ten years:— 

Even these figures are misleading., Mere number 
Of factories does not fully bring out the enormity 
of economic and industrial concentratiott. When the 
adjoining districts of Thana and Poona are coupled 
with the area of Greater Bombay, the belt of Bombay- 
Poona shows a dangerous deep concentration of 
industries in the state of Maharashtra. 

Let us take up official admission on the subject. 
Given in Table 3 on next page are the extracts from 
the Government publication of Annual Plan, 1966-67, 
Part-I Outline. It says: 

“A feature of industrial development in the State 
is its concentration in and around Bombay and Poona, 
while the rest of the State is practically as backward 
as any other state." 

From the same Plan (1966-67), we give Table 
4, on next page showing the productive capital, value 
of output and of the value added industrially: 

On a review of the first three plans and on the eve 
of launching the still-born Fourth Plan, the same 
Outline narrated ruefully: 

“Notwithstanding the establishment of rural 
industrial estates projects for dispersal of industry, 
there has been no significant achievements in this 
field so far.” (Page 5) 


Shrinking Industry of Vidarbha 


In the background of these basic facts, we have 
to consider the industrial structure of Vidarbha. 

Before undertaking a survey of this region, it is 
necessary to remember that that this region gave 
birth to a widespread base of small and medium as 
well as some large industries, based on agricultural 
produces. In 1956, the base was in existence, al- 
though not formidable nor sufficiently self-generating. 
The question was to enlarge it, strengthen it and to 
help it gain momentum. 

However, the decade since 1956 reveals very 
strange developments. 

One after the other, the traditional agro-based 
industries of this region started closing down. The 
industrial centres disappeared from the map of the 
industries of Maharashtra; a large number of working 


1 
Value add- Per capita 


of productive to total elec. 


% of ind. Average po- Per capita No of scho- 
ed per Rupee consumption consumpt.to pulationper Bank Credit lars in Pri- 
total con- 


force in factories became non-existant and popu- 
lation of factory labour to the total population was 
greatly reduced. While in other parts of the country, 
the second and third five Year Plans brought cxten- 
sion and enlargement of industrial activity, the corres- 
ponding period brought Industrial extinction and 
acute factory depression in Vidarbha. It is a greater 
misfortune that this phenomenon did not attract the 
attention of economists of national eminence and it 


` did not get the requisite attention and publicity. 


Some salient features of this deterioration are 
given in Table 4 on next page. 

Figures compiled in this Table 4 are up to 1965. 
This was the year in which industrial activity achiev- 
ed its zenith. Then came the national recession. As 
the Government publication concedes: 

“Though the number of registered factories in 
the state increased marginally from 10,084 to 10,119 
in 1966, there was a decline in the number of working 
factories which went down from 9,472 in 1965 to 
9,042 in 1966. The fall in the average daily employ- 
ment was also marked by 3% in 1966 over 1965." 
(Maharashtra—An Economic Review, Page 15) 

Thus, from 9,04,375 the number of factory workers 
in 1966 went down to 8,79,000. The fall since 1966 
had been too prominent and although, the official 
figures are not available for 1967 & 68, it is common 
knowledge that the recession had started hitting the 
industries very badiy. Naturally, the weaker section 
get worse jolts and it is obvious that industries of 
Vidarbha must have declined further after 1965. 
This explanation is necessary, since in all the compi- 
lations thereafter, the last figures are given only 
upto 1965. 


Details of Deterioration 


Let us first find the very broad features. 

In the decade (from 1956 to 1965), the entire 
State of Maharashtra registered a growth of tot! 
2,500 factories (in the break-up, Greater Bombav 
getting a net gain of 1,412 factories, followed by 
Thana: 427 and Poona: 233 factories). However, 
the region of Vidarbha Jost 93 factories in the same 
period! The districtwise count is: Buldhana: 18, 
Akola 5, Yeotmal: 5, Wardha: 13, Bhandara: 52 
(Total 93). 

If the figures for factory labour for the same period 
is taken into consideration, the impact would be 





Per capita 
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capital (Rs.) (Kwh) | sumpt of elec. '66 Banks 66 Second. sc- ces 64-65 
1965 66-67 66-67 hools per 
1000 Popu. 
nos 62-63 
© 0 © Q (10) (10) (12) 
Maharashtra 0.41 106.7 70.4 25,000 174.1 140 524 
India 0.28 54.1 71.2 50,000 50.0 119 422 
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more realistic. In this decade, Maharashtra recruited 
a new factory labour force of 2,17,231 (as net gain, 
after deducting the labour losses). Once again, the 
gain is shared to the maximum by Greater Bombay 
(1,42,780), followed by Thana (38,792) and Poona 
(31,910). And once again Vidarbha loses its factory 
labour force by 17,413. The break-up districtwise is: 
Buldhana-2,144; Akola-2,366; Yeotmal-N A.; War- 
dha-1,820; Nagpur-2,622; Bhandara 8,461. 

The rot had started immediately after 1956. De- 
tailed statistics are only available for the period of 
1956-61 and reliance shall have to be put on these 
figures to understand the trend. The districtwise 





figures are compiled below. (The source is Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics, Jan-March 1966). 

Was there a wide phenomenon of industrial fail 
during thgse five years? No. The figures of Maha- 
rashtra, when justaexposed with Vidarbha will 
show the results. During these five years Mahara- 
shtra gained 284 large-scale factories, 973 small-scale 
factories (d'otal gain of 1,257) and the corresponding 
figures for Jabour are—gains in large-scale factories 
81,261; and in Small-scale 18,976; and total labour 
gain of 1,00,237. l 

The figure of “total registered factories” thus 
could be very misleading. As is known, there was a 








: TABLE 2 
Total no. of regd. factories Total no. of factory workers 
1956 1961 1965 1956 1961 196 
3,223 4,064 4,635 415863 429667 572447 Gr. Bombay 
6,976 8,233 9,476 625062 687142 904375 All Maharash. 
TABLE 3 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
District Percentages 
Productive Capital Gross Output Value added 
Gr. Bombay 69.6 74.0 78.0 
Thana 7.67 5.09 4.84 
Poona 5.36 3.84 3.47 
Ahmednagar 2:9 2.18 1.75 
Sholapur 1.66 2.26 2.14 
Nagpur 2.31 2.29 1.88 
All Other Districts 11.13 10.73 7.49 
100 100 100 
TABLE 4 
FACTORIES AND FACTORY LABOUR IN VIDARBHA 
Item 1956 1961 1965 
Total No. of rgtd. working factories— | 
—Vidarbha  ' 922 863 939 
—AH Maharashtra 6,976 8,233 9.476 
Factory Workers 
— Vidarbha 83,323 70,435 68,199 
—All Maharashtra 6,25,062 6,87,142 9,04,375 
Average no. of workers per factory 
—Vidarbha 92 82 72 
—AIl Maharashtra 99 96 N.A. 
Factory Workers per Lac. of Population 
—Vidarbha 1,005 763 593 
— All Maharashtra 1,937 1,991 N.A. 


(Source: Bureau of Economics & Statistics, Govt. of Maharashtra) 
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TABLE 5 
Decrease in number of factories & Labour in Vidarbha 
(Each District, over 1956— 1961) 


Registered working factories (Loss) ^ Loss in Factory Workers 





District Large Small Total Large Small Total 
Scale Scale Loss Scale Scale Labour 
Loss 
Buldhana 25 5 30 1,354 154 1,508 
Akola 18 19* I: 1,829 210 1,619 
Amravati 11 5* 6 1,379 44* 1,335 
Wardha 6 6 12 108 128 236 
Yeotmal 19 I* 18 525 46 571 
Nagpur 9 54* 45* 1,070 461* 609 
Bhandara 26 11 37 5,413 1,902 EU E 
Chanda I" 3 2 392* 87 305* 
Total 113 54* 59 11,286 1.602 12,888 


*Indicates a gain 


big spurt of “small-scale” industries throughout the 
country, following the policy of the Government in 
granting innumerable concessions etc. to this sector. 
This resulted in the mushrooming of such small 
units all over the country; and although its reper- 
cussions in Vidarbha were very feeble, nonetheless 
it did result here in the opening of several small- 
scale units (resulting in a gain of 54 small-scale fac- 
tories). But, the poverty of such units and their 
ineffectiveness is self-evident. The gain of 54 factories 
is counterbalanced by a fall of 1,062 labour force in 
the small-sector itself. The impact of the disap- 
pearance of 113 large-scale factories in this period of 
five years (with 11,286 labour force with it) can be 
very easily imagined. 

That Vidarbha alone suffered seriously on the 
industrial front would be further evident from the 


following comparative figures of industrial activities. 


of other regions of Maharashtra for the corresponding 
period (1956-61) : 


ed. But, its ratio is contracting. 

In Vidarbha, the percentage of factory labour to 
total workers was 12 per cent in large scale, 12.77 
in small-scale and 12.13 in total in 1956. In 
1961, it came down to 8.77 per cent, 9.80 per cent 
and 8.95 per cent respectively. Even in the district 
of Nagpur, its influence has come down from 4.65 
.per cení to 3.97 per cent in just five years. Obviously, 
the percentage since 1961 must have been on the de- 
cline, as we have already seen in the previous Tables. 


Wholesale Annihilation of Agro-Industries of Vidarbha 


The decade of industrial decay of Vidarbha is 
characterised by weakening and at times, complete 
liquidation of traditional agro-based industries of 
Vidarbha. In order to find out the district and indi- 
vidual centre’s situation, a very detailed and elabo- 
rate study shall have to be undertaken (and in the 
interest of correct economic study, such a study car 
be ignored and neglected), but a few observations 


Region Factories Total 
Large Small 
Greater Bombay Gain 295 546 Gain 841 Gain 
Bombay Division Gain 317 988. Gain 1,305 Gain 
Poona Division Gain 82 122 Loss 40 Loss 
Aurangabad Loss 2 53 Gain 51 Gain 
Vidarbha Loss 113 54 Gain 59 Loss 


Before finding out the precise nature of Vidarbha 
industries and the extent of their decay, it is pertinent 
here to record that the number of organised labour, 
working in registered factories is getting thinner in 
this region. No doubt industrial labour did not cons- 
titute major force in Vidarbha but at the same time, 
its percentage to total working population of the area 
was not inconsequential. Had there been a rise in 
industrial activity, this force could have been expand- 
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can be made on the general trend of decline and 
decay. 

Vidarbha offers cotton, groundnut, edible oil 
seeds, rice and tobacco (Bidi) for the primary agro- 
industrial processing. Forest-based industries are too 
weak to be taken into account, while the vast wealth 
of minerals is not tapped industrially on a big scale. 
Thus, the principal industries were—cotton ginning 
and pressing, cotton textiles, oil mills, rice and dal 
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mills, tobacco munufacturing and in and around 
Nagpur/Chanda, timber saw mills. The other 
industries are non-viable units of little signific- 
ance and do not alter the general picture. We 
will now try to assess the extent of decay in each 
and every industry as well as the effect on each 
Vidarbha district. 

The decade (1956-65) closed down a total of 150 
cotton ginning/pressing factories of Maharashtra 
(110 in large scale and 40 in small scale). The worst 
sufferer was Vidarbha. (The State lost 11 industrial 
centres completely, which were engaged in this in- 
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The second most significant agro-industry in 
decay has been gur but it was never an organised 
industry in this region and is therefore not considered 
here. 

Then comes Textiles. Its crisis is too deep for 
words, too national for a regional consideration 
and too complex for a brief examination. However, 
the sickness of Vidarbha Textile Mills bad been 
prolonged and almost all the running mills are suf- 
fering from one ailment or the other. The closures 
are recent history and need not be repeated here. 

The first five years (upto 1961), saw a closure of 11 
large-scale mills in Maharashtra, with a share of three 
mills in Vidarbha. Since then the spread of power 
looms has changed the statistical data (giving the 
whole state a net gain 105 units upto1965) but Vidarbha 
had continued to show a fall with closure of five 
mills. Given below is a consolidated statement of all 
the eight Vidarbha districts for the decade. 

This table needs very close scrutiny. It will show 
that one after another, every Vidarbha district was 


dustry). The Vidarbha districts loss is given below: 
downgraded. Its factories closed down, labour force 
was considerably reduced and there was no opening 
of industrial employment opportunities. That the 
so-called “running” industrial units were also facing 
crisis—thteatening extinction—is a different matter 
and also needs careful investigation to find out the 
economic conditions of the "running" industries. 
Table 6 on next page indicates the situation relat- 
ing to principal agro-based industries of Vidarbha 
(excluding textiles for obvious reasons). At least, in 
this category, there are prospects of growth and ex- 
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pansion in this region. Facts however speak other- 
wise. 

These figures also reveal that the positions of 
prominence, which Vidarbha used to occupy in the 
industrial community of Maharashtra State had 
steadly declined in the last decade. No longer it 
commands its superiority in selected agriculture- 
based industries. In fact, it is showing a very steep 
industrial decline and its share in the total State 
industries is getting smaller and smaller. 


Inevitable Consequences 


These statistics can be further elaborated. For 
example, it is possible to have a detailed break-up 
of each and every district, to sort out individual 
industrial centres and then to observe the composi- 
tion of industries as well as the labour employed in 
the last decade. May be, such a study would soon 
be needed to elaborate the theme. But figures pre- 
sented here are sufficient to hold the following crucial 
conclusions valid and true: 











1956 1961 1965 
District L/s S/S Total Labour 
i Factories Force 
(0 o Q (4) 0 OG Q9 (4) (3) (4) 

Buldhana 59 26 85 6,673 34 21 55 5,165 61 4,529 
Akola 49 35 84 8,598 31 57 85 6,979 69 6,232 
Amraoti 47 36 83 8,214 36 41 7] 6,869 69 8,246 
Yeotmal 43 33 76 5,043 24 34 58 4,472 71 5,593 
Wardha 24 28 52 7,652, 18 22 40 7,416 39 5,832 
Nagpur 66 218 284 31,907 57 272 319 31,298 394 . 29,285 
Bhandara 37 181 218 12,986 11 170 181 5,07] 166 4,525 
Chanda 7 33 40 2,250 8 30 38 2,555 50 3,957 
Total 332 590 922 83,323 219 644 863 70,435 939 62,367 
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Industry 1956 1961 1965 
Factory Labour Factory Labour Factory Labour 
Cotton Gin-Press —M— 604 41,501 454 38,053 454 34,146 
—V— 277 22,245 177 17,929 183 19,379 
Rice-Dal Milis —M— 189 2,565 213 2,918 N.A. N.A. 
——— 95 1,107 119 1,386 N.A. N.A. 
Flour Mills —M— 18 1,096 30 1,683 N.A. N.A. 
—V—- 1 33 3 63 N.A. N.A. 
Oil Mills —M— 278 10,998 296 9,609 32] 10,828 
—V—. 48 2,404 51] 1,861 45 1,825 
Hydrogenated Oil —M-— 9 2,422 8 3,746 N.A. N.A 
l —V— 2 375 2 375 N.A. N.A. 
Tobacco Mfg. —M— 427 39,735 400 34,845 415 34,025 
=V 168 18,455 108 9,889 87 5,997 
Vidarbha Total 591 44619 460 31,503 NA. NA 
All Other Indust. —V—. 321 38,713 403 38,932 N.A. N.A. 
Grand Total of all 
Industries —V— 912 83,323 863 70,435 939 62,367 





(a) The inter-dependence of agriculture and agro- 
industries had been classically shown in Vidarbha. 
Agricultural productivity has gone down here with 
the result that Vidarbha agricultural yields are the 
lowest in the country. This, in its turn, has affected 
the industries (which were only agriculture-based 
here), considerably. The crisis of agriculture here is 
directly linked up with the decay in industry and 
Vice-versa. 

(b) In view of the considerable decline on tradi- 
tional industrial structure, there had been no ad- 
vance in new sectors of industrial enterprises. There 
has been no large-scale or remunerative small-scale 
industrial activity in spheres other than agro-based 
ones. 

(c) The rapid decay has completely emasculated 
agriculture and paralysed industry. The soico-eco- 
nomic structure is therefore undergoing very rapid 
deterioration, resulting in growing under and un- 
employment amongst rural and urban populations 
and large-scale unemployment amongst the educated. 
Technically educated persons are migrating enmasse 
to the metropolitan centres in search of employment. 

(d) The deep frustration has embittered the people, 
and narrow "regionalism'' raises its head whenever 
some opportunity is provided. Intellectuals are baf- 
fled, and it becomes easy to convince them that a 


‘separate Vidarbha State could have resulted in the 


prosperity of agriculture and industry and consequen- 
tly of the entire social economy. 


Imbalances, Regionalism and Democracy 


One of the most instructive lessons of the techno- 
logical revolution (which engulfed the world after the 
Second World War) is the over-concentration of 
industries and the over-centralisation of metropolises 
in every country. The phenomenon is explainable. 
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So are its consequences, But explanations do not 
help. The results of such over-centralisation are 
devastating. The metropolis grows, out of all pro- 
portions, in this era, by devouring the hinterland, 
by crippling the adjoining regions and "'colonising "' 
the neighbouring areas. Capital and techniqus, skill 
and managerial talent, technical personel and raw 
commodities—all rush to such rising metropolis, 
deserting the once stable and growing centres of 
dispersed industrial areas. Thus, the sky-rocketting 
of modern metropolis takes place on the crumbling 
edifice of old industrial areas and centres. This has 
happened in all the developed countries after 1948. 
This has been happening in India. This has happened 
in Maharashtra. 

Indian planning has soon shown that it is nct 
enough to merely point out the regional imbalances 
and to strive to correct it. In 20 years of planning, 
regional imbalances have risen to immense propor- 
tions. And in days to come, they will further grow, 
decapacitating the under-developed regions even 
more swiftly and severely. The present policy of the 
rulers offer no succour to these regions. If left to 
their own fate, the industrial structures in these 
regions. would be reduced to bare pri- 
mary processing units with all ‘manufacturing’ 
transfered to the metropolis. It is not fo nothing 
that the new approach for the Fourth Five Year Plan 
has started giving "greater stress” on correcting the 
regional imbalances. 

_ What has happened to the industries of Vidarbha, 
will, more or less, happen to the industrial infants 
of other Indian regions. However,the tragedy of 
Vidarbha is more poignant since the industries in 
this region had started taking roots and were on the 
verge of grownig and becoming self-generating when 
the “technological”? revolution of a unified Mahara- 
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rashtra started strangulating it. 

What, however, is lost sight of in such discussions 
is the basic fact that non-dispersal of industries is the 
denial of democracy. Over-centralisation and over- 
concentration are apparent enemies of democracy. 
Only dispersal of “property” (which here only could 
mean industry), can grant a lease of life to democracy; 
and therefore, to fight for the dispersal of industries 

for all the under-developed regions is the true fight 
for democracy and the democratic people of metro- 
polis like Bombay, Calcutta, etc. should be the first 
to come out staunchly for dispersal of industries 
and for domolishing regional economic imbalances. 
Some of the major developed countries have 
faced this situation rather bravely and not unsatis- 
factorily. For example, in the UK, the main plank of 
the labour Government (from 1954 onwards) was 
on compulsory "regional planning’. Legislation was 
applied to enforce dispersal of industries and very 
liberal incentives were offered and at times— 
almost forcibly induced, for the establishment of all 
new industries only in such undeveloped regions. 
Migrations were stopped of capital and technique 
and employments were gainfully provided at these 
places. Heavy investments and huge expenditures 
were repeatedly incurred to loosen the hold of growing 
metropolis and only after such efforts, notable ad- 
vances were recorded in the development of such 
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under-developed regions. Once the wheel of advance 
rotated sponteneously (induced by these external and 
internal endeavours) at these regions, it was not diffi- 
cult to anticipate automatic growth of industrialisa- 
tion. 

Similar and somewhat more drastic actions arc 
called for in India. Unfortunately the Government 
of India dges not appear to be serious to implement 
its tall talk about ‘‘dispersal of industries". Recently, 
Sri Fakhruddin Ahmed said at Nagpur on July 13 
1968 that growth of industries in backward re- 
gions can never be allowed at the cost of Bombay 
or other advanced centres. This negates all the pro- 
fessed policies of the Government.  ' 

Demand for 'separatism' is only a manifestation 
of deep frustration which is nowhere more evident 
than in the case of the decay of industry and deterio- 
ration of agriculture of Vidarbha. The progressive 
forces of the region cannot allow things to drift. A 
separate Vidarbha does not solve the problems of 
its agriculture and industry. The demand is mis- 
guided. However, what is needed is a resolute cam- 
paign of the people for guaranteed dispersal of indus- 
tries, for planned development of regions and for 
rapid industrialisation—along with and simultaneous- 
ly with the progress of agriculture. Only such a step 
would result in real extention of democracy and 
economic prosperity of the people. 
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A SOVIET ASSESSMENT 


China at the Cross-Roads 
BURLATISKI 


Two years after the official proclamation of the 
«Cultural Revolution” in China, discussions of 
its immediate purposes are now being increasingly 
relegated to the background. 


Many fundamental questions-concerning the pre- 


sent and future of the country are being raised. 
Among them, undoubtedly, is the question of the 
nature of China’s social structure, of the trend of her 
deformation as a result of the “Cultural Revolution” 
and the ‘seizure of power" by the Mao Tse-tung 
group. Without claiming to provide to any exhaus- 
tive reply, we shall touch only upon some aspects of 
this problem. 

In recent years several fundamental opinions 
on the nature of China's social and political order 
have been expressed in Marxist literature. 

1. Chinaisa socialist country, and the anti- 
socialist elements in her policy are an accidental 
feature, linked only with the Mao personality cult 
and its high-handedness. This view, however, meet 
with the following objection: the non-socialist ele- 
ments in China's policy have been a stable factor 
for many (over ten) years already. Inside the coun- 
try this policy found expression in the ‘Great 
Leap Forward", the “People’s Communes", and the 
«Cultural Revolution"; outside the country—in anti- 
Sovietism, an attempt to split the unity of the world 
Communist movement, an extremist foreign-policy 
line, especially in Asia. 

2. China is a country following a non-capitalist 
road. This view, however, is refuted, firstly, by the 
implementation of social transformations in China 
which are out of question in countries following a 
non-capitalist road: state property prevailed in town 
and co-operative in the countryside, and these 
achievements still stand frm. Secondly, for a long 
period the liberation struggle in China has been 
headed by the Communist Party, proclaiming Marx- 
ism-Leninism as its ideology. It is significant that 
even the Mao Tse-tung group; in outward appear- 


. ance, has had to cover up its campaign against the 


Communist Party of China and Marxism with 
slogans of defence of socialism. 


3. China is passing through one of the initial 
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This article appeared in the Soviet journal, 
Mirovaya Economika in Mezhdhynarodnye 
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stages along the road tosocialism with all con- 
sequent difficulties and contradictions, aggravated 
by the country’s economic and political backward- 
ness and, particularly, by the regime of Mao Tse- 
tung’s personal power, which is implanting 
the ideology and practice of peasant petty-bourgeois 
socialism and nationalism. But, then a number of 
problems are raised: just what stage ts China pass- 
ing through? How can we define the economic, 
social and political order in China? And so on, and 
so forth. 


I 
Specific Difficulties 


D is hardly necessary to dwell on the tremendous 
difficulties the Communists and all the Chinese 
people encountered on the road to socialism. On 
the eve ofthe victory of the revolution, the rural 
population of China was almost 90 percent of the 
total. The landlords and rich peasants (accounting 
for about 10 percent of the population of the coun- 
tryside), of course, little resembled the landlords 
and kulaks of Russia, and even Jess, the 
big capitalist latifundistas and farmers, for their 
level of labour productivity scope and efficiency of 
production. 

Specific semi-feudal relations prevailed in agri- 
cultural production. Onthe eve of the revolution, 
landlords and rich peasants owned almost threc 
quarters of the cultivated land. They leased a large 
proportion of the land to landless and land-hungry 
peasants on shackling terms. About 70 percent of 
the peasants were poor and some 20 percent were 
middle peasants; from 60 to 70 percent ofthe 
peasants were leaseholders or semi-leaseholders. 

The social structure of the town also appeared 
very backward. Unskilled workers and coolie ac- 
counted for over half of the total; industrial workers 
were in an insignificant minority. Hence, China 
had not such a developed industrial proletariat as 
Russia bad onthe eve of the October Revolution. 
Nor was there a significant number of scientists and 


- technicians. 


After the victory of the revolution, the Chinese 
people had to effect a fundamental reorganization of 
the national economy: to carry out land reform, to 
solve the food problem, and to set about the indus- 
trialization of the country. 
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The difficulties of economic development were 
ageravated by the rapid increase in the population 
which outstripped the growth of production. Between 
1949 and 1960, the population of the country, 
according to Chinese figures increased from 542 
million to 682 million; that is, by 140 million. 

In the drive for industrialization China, at the 
same time, also had important advantages, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period in the USSR. 
This was the possibility of relying on economic 
assistance from the USSR and other socialist coun- 
tries, of applying their advanced scientific and tech- 
nological achievements and experience of social 
transformations. Lastly, the People’s Republic of 
China launched industrialization in a far more 
favourable international situation. Thanks to the 


new balance of powerin the world arena, relying . 


on mighty Soviet support, China had an opportunity 
of systematically advancing along the road of èco- 
nomic and social progress in a comparatively peace- 
ful international situation, without spending exces- 
sive resources on defence. It is clear that the 
programme of industrialization and building the 
foundations of socialism could be planned for a 
comparatively long period. 

We have cited these figures—inevitably incom- 
plete and scrappy—for the only purpose of illus- 
trating the tremendous specific difficulties, which 
confronted the country after the victory of the 
people's revolution. It was a question of creating 
the necessary economic and social preconditions 
for socialist construction and, above all, a solution 
to the agrarian problem and industrialization. | 


Land Reform 


Land reform was one of the first measures 
taken by people's power. The solution of the 
agrarian problem was indeed an epoch-making 
event for the Chinese peasantry. The reform abso- 
lutely liquidated the system by which land was 
owned by landlords, who ceased to exist as a class. 
The peasants received land, and farm production 
began stepping up. 

The state sector in the economy was rapidly 
expanding from the first years of people's power. 
To begin with, it included nationalized  enter- 
prises of bureaucratic capital, and also private enter- 
prises of the comprador bourgeoisie and foreign 
monopolies. The state concentrated in its hands 
banks, railways, air, sea and motor transport, 
telegraph communications, heavy and light indus- 
try. As early as 1952, the state had assumed a 
dominating position in industry and trade. 

Big progress was made in a brief period. 
Agricultural production went up by about 50 percent 
and industrial output more than doubled. Irriga- 
tion facilities, which are of tremendous importance 
for the country’s agriculture, were rehabilitated or 
built anew. 

The policy of the Communist Party of China 
rested on stimulating the advance of all sectors of 
the national economy with the object of strengthen- 
ing the economy, solving the problems of industria- 
lization. At that time the state encouraged not 
only the development of small-goods production, but 
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also of the private capitalist and state-capitalist 
sectors, with intensification of the role of the state 
sector asa reliable guarantee for the strengthening 
of the national economy and its development in a 
socialist direction. 

This economic course was supplemented by a 
flexible political line. The ideas of the People's 
Democratic Dictatorship, advanced long before the 
victory of the revolution, found a concrete expres- 
sion in the specific forms of state power, which 
took into consideration’ the original conditions of 
the Chinese revolution, the experience of demo- 
cratic transformations in earlier liberated regions of 
the country. the necessity of a united front of all 
progressive forces of China in the struggle for the 
victory of the revolution. 


II 
Struggle of Trends in Economic and Social Policy 


[7 is generally accepted that the Communist Party 

of China achieved big successes in economic. 
and social development between 1952 and 1957. 

On balance, this is really true. The lines, worked 

out after 1952 and designed for a transitional period, 

reflected the matured demands of socialist construc- 

tion in China and rested on the principles.of scienti- 
fic Communism. However, a thorough study of 
documents of that time shows that a grim struggle 

was already developing between realistically-minded 

leaders and the exponents of a petty-bourgeois 

nationalistic line, with the policy meeting China's 

objective conditions prevailing at that time. 

The most striking event in thelife of the Party 
and the entire country was the Eighth Congress of 
the Communist Party of China in 1956. This Con- 
gress can rightly be regarded as the culmination 
point, the highest achievement of the Chinese Com- 
munists in their effort for the socialist transforma- 
tion ofthe country. Atthe same time, re-reading 
the Political Report of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of China and looking at it 
through the prism of subsequent developments, 
we cannot help noting to a series of essential fac- 
tors which undoubtedly reflected a latent struggle 
inside the leadership of the Communist Party of 
China (CPC). 

The first section of the Report of the CPC Cen- 
tral Committee already warns against mistakes of 
Right and Left deviations. It bluntly says that 


. such mistakes have been made by the CPC for many 


years. The Right deviation lies in satisfaction with 
the achievements of the bourgeois-democratic revolu- 
tion, in the demand to halt the revolution, in the 
refusal to admit the necessity of its development into 
a socialist revolution,in the unwillingness to carry 
through a policy of restricting capitalism in town . 
and countryside. As regards Left deviation from 
the General Line, it lies mainly in the demand to 
build socialism “in onefine day',in the refusal to 
admit that the transition to socialism must be gra- 
dual, in the lack of faith that China can peacefully 
attain the aims of socialism. The Report criticized 
both deviations, but Liu Shao-chi, who presented 
the Report, very often and most eagerly repeated 
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criticism of the so-called Left 'deviation. This 
emphasis was all the more significant since Mao Tse- 
tung in 1955, had, in essence, contradicted the Gene- 
ral Line by demanding faster development of produ- 
cers' co-operatives of  peasants and declaring the 
opponents of voluntary methods to be “agents of the 
bourgeoisie. ”’ 

Judging by all the pointers, the pace of co-opera- 
tion of peasants was not the only topic of discussion 
in that period. Another disputed issue was socialist 
industrialization of the country, its deadlines and the 
ways of implementation. A Report, delivered at the 
Congress by Chou En-lai, reflects the struggle around 
this problem. Here, for instance, we meet the 
following serious warning to the opponents of the 
Line, which prevailed at the Eighth Congress of the 
CPC: “Also mistaken is another view—attempts to 
effect construction alone, divorced from the outside 
world. It goes without saying that assistance from 
the Soviet Union and the People's Democracies will 
still be needed for along period to build an integral 
industrial system in our country...’. Asa result of 


struggle, a programme for the further development of : 


the national economy was adopted, envisaging an 
increase of about 100 percent in gross industrial 
output for 1962 as compared with 1957, and a rise 
Of some 35 percent in gross agricultural production. 


Highly Significant Changes 


Signs of serious struggle are also evident on the 
questions of inner-party democracy, which found an 
expression in the main reports, in the speeches of 
many delegates and in the resolutions passed by the 
Congress. Highly significant were the changes 
introduced at the Congress to the wording of the 
Rules of the CPC concerning the ideological founda- 
tions of the Party. Whereas the Seventh Congress 
of the Party had recorded the thesis that the 
“Thoughts of Mao Tse-tung" are the theoretical 
foundation of the Party, this provision was deleted 
in the new Rules, adopted at the Eighth Congress of 
the CPC,'which read: “The Communist Party of 
China is guided in its activity by Marxism-Leninism. 
Marxism-Leninism alone correctly explains the laws 
governing the development of society, correctly 
indicates the ways of building socialism and commu- 
nism.” The Eighth Congress of the CPC stressed 
the necessity of strictly observing the deadlines for 
convening Congresses, plenary sessions ofthe Cen- 
tral Committee, the principles of collective leader- 
ship of the Party, opposed the personality cult and 
arbitrariness. 

_ The conclusion can be drawn from these and 
other facts that a grim struggle on some major 
political issues was already under way atthe Eighth 
Congress of the CPC. However, soon after the 
Congress, the extremists launched a feverish cam- 
paign fora revision of its decisions. The second 


` session of the Eighth Congress of the CPC was held 


in May 1958, By that time an actual beginning had 
already been made in pursuing the line of the “Great 
Leap Forward” and ofthe "People's Communes". 
All the session had to do was to record the new 
‘General Line", though there they did not yet risk 
to adopt a decision on massive '"communization'. 
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This was done only after the end of the session, 
in the summer of 1958 at the Political Bureau 
of the Central Committee, — where Mao 
Tse-tung’s associates imposed their decision on 
the setting up of “People’s Communes”. By that 
time, over 350 million peasants had already been 
subjected to forcible “communization”. A month 
later, at the end of September of the same year, 
98.2 percent of the rural population had already 
been drawn into “Communes”. Mao Tse-tung once 
again displayed his utter disregard for the decisions 
of the Party Congress, the view of the members of 
the Central Committee of the CPC, who were con- 
fronted with an accomplished fact. 

The essence of Mao Tse-tung’s “new course” was 
subsequently formulated as follows: ''Stubbornly to 
fight for three years and to effect changes in the main 
appearance of most districts of the country". On 
the basis of this line, the former targets of the 
economic development plan were declared to be 
“conservative”, and the supporters of observance of 
these decisions were called ‘“‘routineers’’ and “Right 
opportunists". The new line of economic develop- 
ment envisaged: to increase gross industrial output 
during the five years not 100 percent but 540 percent; 
to fulfil the 12-year programme in agriculture in three 
years and to raise gross agricultural production not 
35 percent but 150 percent. Steel production, for 
instance, was to increase from 5.3 million to 80-100 
million tons during the five years. 

There is no need to dwell onthe results of the 
“Great Leap Forward" and the ‘People’s Com- 
munes”: they are well-known. Suffice it to say 
that industrial and agricultural output in 1962 was 
even below the 1957 level. Ofcourse, the elemental 
calamities in China during this period seriously 
damaged the economy. But no matter how hard 
they tried, the present Chinese leaders cannot con- 
ceal that they, and they alone, bear the responsibi- 
lity for the economic damage caused by their 
adventuristic experiments. 


Ugly Effect of Policy 


The economic gamble of the Maoists left a deep 

scar on the social psychology of the whole of China. 
The failure of this experiment and the subsequent 
disappointments in the long run had an ugly effect 
on the present policy of Chinese leadership. 
' The Ninth plenary session of the CPC Central 
Committee (January 1961), which adopted the course 
of the so-called “readjustment”, acknowledged that 
serious economic and political difficulties had arisen 
in the country. The scope of capital construction 
was sharply reduced, most building projects were 
mothballed. Reorganization of ‘People’s Com- 
munes’’ began and their plots of land for private 
use were returned to the peasants. Chinese pro- 
paganda still speaks of “People’s Communes", but 
in fact producers’ cooperatives, with some diver- 
gences, have been restored in the countryside. 

The obvious failure of the policy of the “Great 
Leap Forward” and of the “People’s Communes" 
enabled the opponents of the extremistline to avenge 
their defeat. An extensive resolution "On Some 
Questions related to People's Communes" was al. 
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feady adopted Jate in 1958 at the Sixth plenary 
Session of the CPC Central Committee in Wuchang. 
In outward appearance, this resolution proclaimed 
all-out victories, as usual with the CPC, where 
emphasis is laid on saving “face”; but all its con- 
tent was directed against running ahead, criticized 
people who were ‘‘overzealous’’, who were thinking 
that to build Communism was “not at all dificult”, 
This Resolution described as ‘“‘utopians’’ those who 
insisted on ‘‘an erroneous line of thought’’ on ques- 
tions of material stimulation—wages, prices and 
money. The Resolution spoke of a gradual transi- 
tion to Communism, and said that the process of 
establishing “People’s Communes" would take at 
least 15-20 years. 

The Resolution “On Control of Work to Norma- 
lize the Activity of People’s Communesin Rural 
Districts", adopted by the Seventh plenary. session 
ofthe CPC Central Committee (April 1959), was 
even more categorical on these problems. And, 
lastly, the Eighth plenary session of the CPC Central 
Committee in Lushan (August 1959) recorded the 
virtual repudiation of ‘“communization’. The 
plenary session resolved that the ‘People’s Com- 
munes” should "transfer their property to produc- 
tion teams” and be reorganized actually along co- 
operative lines. 

We have no exact information about the situa- 
tion inside the CPC Central Committee during the 
revision of the policy of the “Great Leap Forward’’ 
and the “People’s Communes", and the transition 
to the line of “readjustment”, But all the data in- 
dicate that the struggle was grim. 


It follows from documents published in the 


Chinese press of late that Mao and his course were 
bluntly criticized at the Eighth plenary session of the 
CPC Central Committee in Lushan by prominent 
leaders of the People's Republic of China: Marshal 
Peng Te-huai, member of the Political Bureau of the 
CPC Central Committee and ex-Defence Minister 
of the Republic; Chang Wen-tien, alternate member 
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of the Political Bureau and Deputy Foreign Minis- 
ter, and others. It is reported that Peng Te-huai 
read out an extensive statement at the Lushan 
plenary session, analyzing the shortcomings of the 
“Great Leap Forward” and the ‘People’s Com- 
munes.” 


Though the line of the opponents of extremism 
prevailede on balance, at the Sixth, Seventh and 
Eighth plenary sessions of the CPC Central Com- 
mittee, the Mao-Tse-tung group was able to wreak 
vengeance on its most zealous opponents. Marshal 
Peng Te-huai was dismissed from his post, Chen Yun 
was removed from guidance of the economy, and 
others, who had taken part in the open struggle, 
were also victimized. True, Mao Tse-tung also had 
to manoeuvre: he resigned as Chairman of the 
People’s Republic of China and resolved, asihe decla- 
red, “to dedicate himself to theoretical research”. 


However, the triumph of the exponents of a 
more realistic course was short-lived. The pursuit 
of the policy of “readjustment” made it possible to 
rectify somewhat the disastrous economic situation. 
Mao Tse-tung and his supporters immediately took 
advantage of the beginning of stabilization to resume 
their attacks. A campaign was launched under the 
slogans “learn from the People's Liberation Army" 
(an attempt to militarize Party and state affairs) and 
“unfold socialist education” (indoctrination of Mao 
Tse-tung’s Thoughts in all spheres of ideological 
work). 

The sharp turnin the policy of the’ Chinese 
leadership in relations with the other socialist coun- 
tries and Communist Parties dates back to about 
the same time. A striking symptom of this turn 
was the publication in Peking of the notorious book 
“Long Live Leninism!'' This was the first attempt of 
the Maoists openly to give battle to the world Com- 
munist movement on fundamental questions of its 
strategy and tactics. 


(To be Continued Next Week) 


to Freedom Struggle in S. Africa 


AS the armed struggle launched 
by freedom fighters of the 
African National Congress (ANC) 
of South Africa and the Zim- 
babwe African Peoples’ Union 
completes one year on August 13, 
a new dimension has been recen- 
tly added to the situation in 
Vorster’s apartheid regime. 
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This is indicated by the dis- 
tribution of leaflets all over South 
Africa by the ANC, South African 
Indian Congress and the South 
African Coloured Peoples Cong- 
ress. The latter two are partners in 
the Congress movement in South 
Africa, whose underground machi- 
nery distributed the three leaflets 


to mobilise support for the libera- 
tion strugele. 

The ANC leaflet is addressed 
to White South Africans, and 
seeks to pinpoint its opposition 
to the recently introduced Urban 
Bantu Councils. It states that 
these Councils will not fight for 
higher wages and better living 
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conditions because they have no 
such powers. ‘The rich must 


` remain rich, and the poor must. 


remain poor, The destruction of 
trade unions and political orga- 
nisations, leaves the black workers 
completely helpless”. 

Another point mentioned is 
that the Urban Councils will not 
solve the problem of overcrowd- 
ing in ''our trains, buses, nor 
will they stop police raids for 
passes, poll tax, and residential 
permits". Nor would they stop 
the arrest of Africans and their 
prosecution for inability to pay 
rent, withogt bothering to get 
them houses if the location super- 
intendent ejects them from the 
present houses. ‘It is the whites’ 
Sacred Right to own a home in 
ourfatherland. Asfar as you 
are concerned we are your cheap 
labour, but no citizens.” 

The leaflet, then, reiterates 
the ANC stand that no constitu- 
tional procedure will throw the Na- 
tionalist fascists’ government out 
of office. “The White electorate 
must remember that the Nationa- 
list policies have now led to an 
intensification of the inevitable 
conflict between Black and White 
races. The truth is that we shall 
pow meetin the battlefield. We 
shall fight to the last drop of our 
blood to realise our aspira- 
tions... The blood of the Black 
people...will not go unrevenged.’”’ 

There should be no misunder- 
standing that the Africans are 
after the blood of White South 
Africans. What they fight for is 
freedom of accommodation; 
movement from one part of the 
country to another, and the 
right to express through public 
platforms within the country 
what they think of the apar- 
theid regime. But even the 


. human rights enshrined in the 


UN Charter are denied to them 
by the racist rulers of South 
Africa who payno heed to in- 
ternational opinion and defy 
norms which civilization has 
come to accept. 
The Africans are not alone 


` in demanding these rights, and 


seeking now through armed 
struggle liberation of.the land 
which belongs to them. The 
politically organised Indians 
and Coloured People (persons 
of mixed origin) are one with 
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the African National Congress 
in wresting freedom.. In a leaf- 
let distributed among South 
Africans of Indian origin, Dr 
Y.M. 4Dadoo,. exiled President 
of the barred South African 
Indian Congress states: 
community, like the African 
and Celoured People, has had 
enough of racial discrimination 
apartheid and White supremacy”. 
The Group Areas Actis taking 
a heavy toll; daily more and 
more families are being driven 
out from their hearth and home 
and thrown into the garbage 
heap of Indian group areas. 
The people of Indian origin 
are not only being robbed of 
their means of livelihood; the 
standard of education of children 
is being lowered, 

Dr Dadoo says: '"Unemploy- 
ment is rife. Once the Govern- 
ment succeeds in completely 
driving our people into ghettoes, 
all kinds of restrictions will be 
applied preventing our people 
from going out of the areas to 
seek work, carry out professio- 
nal duties or to trade; prevent 
non-Indians from coming into 
our areas without permission". 
He warns: “We shall be cooped 
up in a lot of hovels; cut off 
from the mainstream of the life, 
economy and culture of the 
country”. 


Significant Warning 
This warning is significant 


because the South African 
Indians have “resolutely and 
bravely offered resistance to 


racial discrimination and segre- 
gation from the days of Gandhi, 
who conducted the campaigns 
of passive resistance and the 
Great March.. Then came the 
1946 Passive Resistance Cam- 
paign against the Ghetto Act 
which prepared the ground for 
the Indians to March hand-in- 
hand with the African people 
under the leadership of ANC, 
since the advent of Nationalist 
Government in 1948. The 
Indians also participated in the 
stay-at-homes, hartals, the De- 
fence Campaign of 1952. At 
the Congress of the People in 
1955, the Indians participated. 
It was this Congress which for- 
muleted the historic Freedom 
charter which guarantees "'free- 


“Our, 


dom and democracy to all 
South Africans", 

The militant Indian youth 
responded to the call of the 
military wing of the Congress 
movement, Umkhonto we Sizwe, 
Babla  Saloojee sacrificed his 
life; and many of the brave 
activists like Billy Nair, Chibba 
Maharaj, Indres Naidoo, Shirish 
Nanabhai, Reggie Vandeyar, 
George Naicker, Ebrahim 
Ismail, together with their Afri- 
can, Colonred and White com- 
rades-in-arms, have been serving 
long terms of imprisonment. 
Ahmed Kathrada, together with 
the outstanding leaders Nelson 
Mandela, Walter Sisulu, Abram 
Fischer, Govan Mebki, Denis 
Goldberg and others is condemn- 
ed to life imprisonment. Nana 
Sita and Mohmed Bhana along- 
with other students who refused 
to participate in the Republic 
celebrations have sacrificed their 
lives. 

Dr Dadoo then goes on to 
spell out the partin the new 
phase of the struggle against 
apartheid, which the Indians 
should play. The foremost thing 
to do is "ally yourselves with the 


freedom fighters—help them in 
every possible way’’. And, more 
specifically, make their path 


easy. This call to the Indian 
community is significant as the 
apartheid regime has set up a 
puppet organisation called the 
South African Indian Council. 
While the Indian community in 
general could intensify its resis- 
tance against the Group Areas 
Act and other forms of apartheid, 
the youth have a particular role 
to play. Their place is in thc 
forefront of the freedom struggle, 
to become freedom fighters carry 
this message wide among the 
community and help mobilise 
support for the African guerrillas 
in town and country. 

The appeal of Coloured 
Peoples Congress to the coloured 
community numbering about 
1,800,000 the majority of whom 
live in the South Western Cape 
with Cape Town as its centre, 
lies in thatthe aparthcid regime 
has alienated it;elf, Instead of 
the community being allowed to 
take partin building a new and 
better South Africa, as the leaflet 
says, its position has become 
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worse and worse. There was a 
time when the coloured people 
were treated a little better than 
the enslaved African. But today 
the community cannot elect its 
own representatives to South 
African Parliament, which pre- 
fers the pro-Government “repre- 
. sentatives" and the Council for 
Coloured Affairs. 

According to CPC Secretary- 
General Reggie September, “the 
position, of ‘half brother’, in the 
relation between the White and 
coloured man of the Cape, has 
been rejected by the White man 


_ in no uncertain terms during the 


course of last 20 years". In an 
interview to the July issue of 
Sechaba, official organ of the 
ANC, Reggie said, “the Nationa- 
lists have imposed on us a system 
of complete social, cultural, 
educational, residential and politi- 
cal segregation". ° 
Commenting on the guerilla 
struggle, Reggie said, it is being 
watched with keen anxiety by 
“all responsible elements in the 
Community." They hope that 
each battle will mean a shattering 
defeat for the forces of Smith 


and Vorster. They recognise 
this as the beginnings for the 
real struggle for freedom, and 
they are proud when they hear 
the youngmen from our commu- 
nity are also part of this force, 

The CPC leaflet thus gives the 
call for the coloured people to 
fight for a free South Africa 
together with the African freedom 
fighters. There would be many 
hard battles ahead, it says, but the 
struggle is essential for wresting 
South Africa from the White 
minority which continues to 
pursue racist policies. 
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Palme Dutt on France 


Mainstream has carried commentaries on the French developments, by 
Mohit Sen (June 29 and July 13), Lajpat Rai (July 6 and August 10) and 
Observer (July 27). The following comments in Labour Monthly, July 1968 
by the distinguished British Marxist, R. Palme Dutt, will be of interest to Main- 


stream readers. -—Edifor 


Orne again the Gallic cock has led the way. All 
the illusions of the quiescence of the Western 
working class; that revolution is henceforth confined 
to the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America; 
that in the metropolitan countries of Western 
imperialism the working class has become docile and 
adapted to the system: all these poisonous myths 
designed to deny the Marxist teaching of the key 
role of the working class and to disrupt the indis- 
pensable unity of the international front against 
imperialism have now begun to receive a series of 
shattering blows. Ten millions on strike in France, 
exceeding the previous record of three millions during 
the thirties which accompained the Popular Front. 
Student demonstrations. Occnpation of factories. 
Democratic challenge to the Gaullist regime. 

To the very last the smug prophets-of the success 
and stability ofthe ‘new capitalismi of Western 
‘free society’ clung to their illusions. Marxism, they 
boasted, had been disproved by practical experience. 
Revolutions were out of date. The contradictions of 
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capitalism had been ironed out by modern methods of 
manipulation. Class divisions were disappear ng as 
modern capitalism was evolving into a new ‘classless’ 
society without revolution being necessary to bring 
it about. Even as the storm was breaking in France 
in the early days of May, they were still singing hymns 
to the achievement of class unity in France and 
acclaiming the stability of the Gaullist regime: “The 
country gives the appearance of a greater unity then 
it has had for generations.” (Patrick Brogan in The 
Times, May 6, 1968) 

_ As late as May 12, after the student demonstra- 
tions, de Gaulle was declared to be “more firmly based 
in the support of most people, if not students, than . 
either Harold Wilson or Lyndon Johnson” (Peregrine 
Worsthorne in the Sunday Telegraph, May 12). 

p This was before the working class had come into 
action with the general strike of 24 hours on May 13, 
and the mass march of one million in Paris. There- 
after the same Peregrine Worsthorne began to scream 
about the menace of chaos and anarchy in France 
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and entitled his article in tbe Sunday Telegraph on 
June 2 ‘Dark Days in Europe’. This blindness of the 
fuglemen of a dying social order to what is happening- 
in the real world is no new story. It was Lord Milner 
who was dispatched to Russia by Lloyd George in oth 
winter of 1916-17, on a- Mission representing the 
anxious War Cabinet, to enquire into the tfuth of 
allegations of a disturbed situation there, and in 
January, 1917 reported that there was no danger of 
a revolution in Russia. 


Old Songs to New Tunes 


Once their old gods are thus exposed, and the 
earth begins to shake beneath their feet, these apostles 
of neo-capitalism, anti-Marxism and anti-communism, 
hastily jump to.the other extreme, and begin to pro- 
claim that a wonderful ‘revolution’ is taking place, 
which is completely disproving Marxism and its 
obsolete dogmas about the role of the working class; 
which is really an idealist revolt against the ‘material- 
ism’ and ‘authoritarianism’ equally of the modern 
capitalist states and the socialist states; and which 1s 
in danger of being ‘betrayed’ by the communists and 
the Communist Parties. Thus the old song is being 
sung to a new tune. The moral of the new lie repeats 
the moral of the old. The ‘revolution’ is described 
as being led by the students, who are dragging behind 
them a backward working class. On the basis of this 
picture the real positive role of the students, which is 
one of the most positive features of the present deve- 
loping situation, is distorted in such a way as to coun- 
terpose them to the workers, present them as an in- 
dependent classless force creating the revolution, 
while the working class with its- ‘materialist’ concen- 
tration on mere economic aims is presented as a brake 
on the revolution. Thus once again the new picture 
repeats the old conclusion: the triumphant refutation 
of the obsolete class theories of Marxism. 

This student revolt, which is thus presented as an 
independent classless force, is next presented as a 
revolt transcending distinctions of capitalism and 
socialism, and rebelling universally against the existing 
‘authoritarian’ ruling regime in all countries, equally 


' in capitalist and socialist countries, equally in Paris, 
—Berliri, Prague or Belgrade. Here we can see the latest 


guise of the old familiar theory of ‘convergence’: 
that modern state monopoly capitalism and the mod- 
ern socialist states are becoming more and more the 
same thing. This theory revels in all the superficial 
resemblances (mass production, automation, wages, 
surplus, problems of the market, and the like) with- 
out realising how much each factor, even when the 
name is the same, profoundly differs in real content, 
once it is seriously analysed in all its relations and 
functioning. But the whole theory is an elementary 
fallacy. The driving force of a society based on capi- 
talist production, with private ownership cf the means 
of production (also within the forms of capitalist na- 
tionalisation), and with the built-in contradiction of 
social production and private appropriation of the 
surplus, is the drive for maximum profit, for the 
exparision of capital to expand exploitation and extract 
the maximum surplus for the owning class. The driving 
force of a socialist society is maximum production 
for social benefit; thereis no owning class in the means 
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'the whole social order. 


of production; incomes are based on work, not own- 
ership. This basic distinction transforms every de- 
tailed aspect, when examined, even where there are 
superficial resemblances. The truth of this shows 
itself with exceptional clearness in this question of the 
students’ demands. 

Yes. There is ferment among students also in 
some socialist countries as well as in capitalist coun- 
tries. Yes. Students are demanding democratic 
reform of the universitics also in socialist countries 
as well as in capitalist countries. On both sides they 
are demanding more student consultation and parti- 
cipátion in the running of the universities. So far 
there is resemblance. But as soon as we begin to 
examine more closely the content, the distinction 
appears. The demand for democratic reorganisation 
of the universities is not merely a demand concerning 
administration. It is also a demand which involves 
For it is a demand that the 
universities shall become representative of the whole 
population, and not primarily of a privileged elite. 
In France less than ten per cent of the students come 
from working class families. In Britain 'only a 
quarter of those entering university in 1955-56 were of 
working class origin' (Kelsall Report). There is no 
comparable problem in socialist countries. But the 
demand for this change in the class composition of the 
universities in capitalist countries cannot be fulfilled 
merely by changes within the universities. This de- 
mand necessarily involves the democratic reorganisa- 
tion of the whole educational system of the entire 
population. But the fulfilment of this in turn, to be 
effective, requires the transformation of the existing 
capitalist class society. With courage and logic the 
student agitation in the main European capitalist 
universities has advanced to this demand. Whatever 
the varied currents in outlook and tactics, they are 
demanding the replacement of the capitalist social 
order by socialism. 


Identity in Difference 


Are the students in the socialist countries demand- 
ing the replacement of socialism by capitalism? Not 
at all. Again, whatever the varied currents, where 
there is agitation, they are demanding the improve- 
ment of socialism. In Belgrade, where there has been 
the nearest approach to the superficial appearance of 
resemblance, with occupation of university buildings, 
they are denouncing whatthey regardas concessions 
to capitalism and departures from socialism: 

“They see socialised ownership threatened by 
present economic trends. Recently a group of indi- 
viduals founded what is said to be a small private 
shareholders' factory in Yugoslavia. ''We are for 
social property, and against all attempts to establish 
shareholder capitalist enterprises', one of the student 
resolutions read". (The Times, June 5, 1968) 

Thus the apparent identity of student agitation 
conceals the difference in class content, corresponding 
to the difference in class structure in capitalist and 
socialist countries. All are agitating for democratic 
structural advance in the running of the universities. 
But whenitcomesto the question ofthe existing social 
order, the students in the capitalist countries are agita- 
ting for the destruction of the existing capitalist social 
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order and the establishment of socialism. The stu- 
dents in the socialist countries are agitating for the 
improvement:of the existing socialist order and the 
defence of socialism against the menace of any con- 
cessions to capitalism. i 

The real purpose of this riot of fantasy and dis- 
tortion which has been let loose in the millionaire 
press and by the acolytes of the ‘new capitalism’ in 
describing the events in France and the developments 
in Western Europe becomes clear as soon as the treat- 
ment turns to the Communist Parties. Here full 
hatred is revealed. Previously they combated Marxist 
theories of socialist revolution and denounced Com- 
munist Parties as revolutionary enemies of gradualist 
progressive evolutionary socialist advance. Now 
these old opponents of revolution have become apos- 
tles of a new gospel of a glorious ‘revolutionary situa- 
tion’ having arisen in France, with glowing prospects 
of a socialist revolution, and on this basis they de- 
nounce the Communist Party once again, but this time 
as ‘betraying’ the revolution. Once again identity 
in difference. The more it changes, the more it is the 
same thing. The one stable point in their ever more 
rapidly swinging compass is hatred of communism 
and the Communist Party. 


City Experts on Revolution 


That once staid organ of the City, The Economist, 
whose authoritative expert judgement on all questions 
of revolutionary strategy and tactics will of course 
be received with proper respect by all true Marxist- 
Leninists, summarised the French situation in its 
International Report on May 25 under the title: ‘A 
Revolution Set Alight by Students, Snuffed Out by 
Communists’. The Times on May 29 published a 
remarkable feature article by the Assistant Editor of 
L'Express describing the French Communist Party 
as ‘terrified of being swept into a revolution’ and a 
‘surprising rampart of society’, Even the occupation 
of the factories by the workers was revealed by this 
ingenious journalist to be a diabolical device of the 
communist leaders of the CCT ‘not so much as a 
means of putting pressure on the management than 
as a protection against an invasion by “Irresponsible 
elements from outside the factories’’.’ The radio 
commentator described the French CP as ‘contempti- 
ble’. Not to be óutdone by the organs of finance- 
capital in playing this fashionable modern version of 
the old anti-communist tune, the New Statesman’s 
editor, Paul Johnson, laid down in the issue of May 
31 that ‘the CP and the Gaullists are natural allies’ 
(powerfully exemplified in the electoral broadcasts 
of deGaulle), and in the issue of May 31 celebrated 
'the astonishing rebuff inflicted by the French workers 
on the CP’. 

“The most marked and attractive characteristics of 
the revolution through which France is passing is 
the conspicuous absence of materialism as the do- 
minant motive. This is something which baffles the 
government and strikes fear into the hearts of the 
official communist leaders, whose entire approach 
to politics is based on a materialistic philosophy.” 

Tribune swelled the chorus with the article of 
Anthony Arblaster on "The French Crisis' on May 31: 
“This struggle has been frustrated, and its aspirations 
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remain unfulfilled, Why? The answer lies in the 
conservatism of the French Communists."' 

The one theme common to all this wide range 
of organs of opinion- from right-wing conservative to 
some claiming to be on the left is thus anti-com- 
munism and hostility to the French Party. This is an 
old-tune. But its violent intensification in the,midst 
of the present French crisis is the highest tribute to 
the French Communist Party. 


A Classic Demonstration of Marxism 


What happened in France? For the 99 per cent 
of the British public who did not have the benefit of 
the remarkably clear political and factual reporting 
of Lance Samson in the Morning Star, aud have been 
dependent on the contradictory farrago offered them 
by the millionaire press organs, ‘experts’ and radio 
commentators, the confusion must have seemed ex- 
traordinary. At one moment that French CP is 
described as the ally of deGaulle. At the next moment 
itis denounced by deGaulle ‘as the main menace to 
France. At one moment the communist leaders of the 
CGT are denounced for concentrating solely on eco- 
nomic demands and blocking the revolutionary poli- 
tical wishes of the students and workers. At the next 


moment the CGT is denounced as ‘shedding any ^ 


lingering pretence that its aims are anything but pre- - 
dominantly political’ (The Daily Telegraph, May 30). 
No wonder the Observer columnist John Crosby com- 
plained by June 9 that he had ‘leapt from expert to 
expert in search of the significance of it all,’ and that 
‘rarely can I remember so much significance, all of it 
wildly conflicting, about a single event’. Yet in fact 
the events in France during these recent weeks have 
demonstrated with classic clarity, worthy of the pen 
of the author of the Eighteenth Brumaire or Class 
Struggles in France, the operation of the class forces 
of capitalist society, also in the present conditions 
of the advanced stage of the general crisis of capitalism, 
Here has been revealed the role of the working class 
as the decisive force confronting capital for social 
change; and at the same time the fight to win the allies 
of the working class. The picture has demonstrated 
the role of the petty bourgeoise and the varying cur- 
rents within the petty bourgeoisie; the role of the- 
machinery of state; and the tactics of modernised 
variants of Bonapartism. Above all—and this is the 
decisive new feature of the modern situation —there 
has been demonstrated the key role of the firmly 
established and experienced Marxist mass party of the 
working class, able to give leadership in a complex 
situation which would have otherwise sunk in con- 
fusion or been at the mercy of provocative adventures 
of sections playing into the hands of reaction, and 
elaborating stage by stage the necessary strategic and 
tactical line, not for an insurrection which would 
have suited the book of the military dictatorship, 
but with patient consistency to build the alliance of 
the working class and all social sections opposed 
to monopoly capital in order to unite the majority: 
of the people for the victory of democracy and thereby 
open the road for the advance to socialism. 

The starting point of the events in France should 
be sought, not in France alone, but in the international 
context of the whole developing economic and politica) 
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crisis of Western capitalist society and wide popular 
upsurge, which we have analysed in the earlier section 
of these Notes, and which has erupted to a specially 
high point in the recent events in France. e Most ex- 
pressive of the international character of the present 


battle has been the role of the Vietnam war and the - 


universal movement of solidarity with the Vietnam 
people. Everywhere opposition to the American war 
of agression in Vietnam, and support for the heroic 
struggle of the Vietnam people, has been the common 
inspiration which has drawn the widest sections into 
movement in every: country, and thereby sparked the 
flame of popular revolt. But this indomitable strength 
and unity and heroism of the Vietnam people over 
these decades of struggle for their freedom, which has 
won the admiration of the world, has only been made 
possible by ‘the leadership of their Marxist-Leninist 
party, the party of the Vietnam working class and 
working people, the Vietnam Communist Party, with 
its continuous record of leadership of over one third 
ofacentury. In this sense it can be said that on.the 
international plane the spark-which lit the flame was 
not just some particular event in a particular country, 
not just the economic and political disequilibrium in 
each particular country, not just the students’ revolt, 
but the universal inspiration and example and in- 
ternational significance of the struggle led by the 
Comniunist Party of Vietnam at the head of the heroic 
Vietnam people. 


Ten Years of Struggle in France 


Similarly in France the starting point of the up- 
surge which has taken place needs to be sought, not 
just in the immediate increasing economic hardships, 
or in the student revolt, but in the ten years of con- 
tinuously developing struggle and mobilisation of the 
popular forces against the regime of personal dicta- 
torship of deGaulle—a struggle led throughout these 
ten yeats by the French Communist Party, at first 
almost in isolation, but with ever widening support, 
leading up to the present events. When deGaulle 
came to power in 1958, the Communist Party was the 
only party calling for a ‘No’ vote to his referendum 
for his new constitution, for which 80 per cent voted 
Yes and 20 per cent voted No. By 1967 the party’s 
vote had increased from 3.8 million in the election of 
1958 to over 5 million in the election of 1967, or 223 
per cent, while the left alliance, which the party had 
worked to build, in association with Mitterrand, won 
47 per cent of the total vote against 43 per cent for the 
Gaullists. Small wonder that in the present election 
deGaulle has made his main electoral plank the battle 
against the CP as the decisive enemy from the point 
of view of the big bourgeoisie, and for this purpose 
has brandished the goriest Red Bogy, and sought to 
brand with it all those left political leaders who have 
associated with the CP, in the-hope to terrify all the 
vacilating elements of the petty bourgeoisie into 
voting for conservatism. : 

“This approach casts M. Mitterrand, M. Guy 
Mollet, the socialist leader, and M. Mendes-France, 
in the outer darkness with the communists as enemies 
of the republic and of freedom. It is hardly a very 
promising prelude to the task of reform and national 
reconciliation ''' (The Times, June 4). DeGaulle 
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has evidently failed to pay attention to the British 
press and radio ‘experts’’ definition of the CP as his 
ally and the main bulwark of conservative opposition 
to a socialist revolution. 

It is in this context that the students’ revolt in 
May needs to be seen. The fantastic caricatures by 
Fleet Street journalists and Fabian experts in revolu- 
tion to describe this movement as the launching of 
a grandiose ‘French Revolution’, stabbed in the 
back and suffocated by the conservative French CP, 
has obscured the truly great social and political signi- 
ficance of this awakening and advance of new strata 
into the struggle. Previously the students in the 
Western capitalist countries used to be, as regards the 
majority, a reactionary force. In the countries of 
national liberation or approaching the democratic 
revolution the students have always been in the forc- 
front of revolutionary struggle. But in the Western 
imperialist countries the progressive students used to 
be in a minority; the majority were either cautiously 
orthodox, or aristocratic playboys, or openly reac- 
tionary, or politically apathetic. Today solemn 
university seniors dilate on the supposed tradition of 
British universities to encourage complete freedom 
of discussion and reasoned expression of all viewpoints, 
provided there is no violence. Poppycock. Half 
a century ago, when an Oxford student sought to 
present a reasoned statement of a Marxist viewpoint 
on ‘Socialism and the War’ to a students’ meeting, and 
a handful of rowdy jingo students sought to create a 
din outside, and broke some windows, the authorities 
promptly hauled up before them next morning and 
sent down permanently, not the rowdy jingoes, but the 
student who had made a reasoned Marxist statement to 
an orderly peaceful meeting. In the General Strike 
in 1926 the students provided the blacklegs. During 
the thirties anti-fascism brought some strengthening 
of the progressive forces; but the cold war froze things 
backwards. 


Signal of the Future 


Therefore when today wide sections of students 
in all the leading Western capitalist countries have 
come out in active progressive political struggle, for 
such aims as far-reaching democratic reform in the 
universities, against racialism or against the war in 
Vietnam, and sometimes for the complete transfor- 
mation of the existing capitalist social order, this 1s a 
most welcome and heartwarming sign of the times and 
a barometer of future social and political change. 
Or course there is a mixture of all kinds of currents in 
this ferment. Only a fool would expect prematurely 
old heads to grow on young shoulders. It is natural 
that every trend and set of ideas is eagerly discussed. 
Experience in the struggle will help to sort these things 
out. Ofcourse the millionaire press and broadcasting 
and television will greedily seek out the ‘wildest’ 
expressions they can find (and it can be assumed that 
the hundred-handed CIA will also have poked a 
few dirty fingers in) and will pour out the most lavish 
flood of publicity around the most picturesque and 
"way out' personalities they can display to their public 
as supposedly ‘typical’ of ‘modern youth’, and thus 
fulfill their task to conceal the real social class issues 
behind chatter about the 'gulf of the generations. 
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But the most striking characteristic of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the students entering into the struggle 
today is their serious, active and practical approach, 
their candour and their courage. 


Decisive Role of the Working Class ; 


It is obvious to everyone, including the students 
themselves—at any rate to everyone except the New 
Fabian experts in ‘revolution’—that the students are 
not an independent super-class force able to launch 
a revolution or overthrow capitalism. Within their 
university conditions they can combat and have 
combated with the greatest skill and tenacity to compel 
changes. But for their wider social aims they can only 
seek fulfilment as allies of the decisive social force for 
the fight against capitalism, the working class. ‘In 
the world of capitalism’, as the Secretary of the Soviet 
Communist Party Brezhnev said at its 23rd Congress, 
‘there still operates with full force the main contradic- 
tion of capitalist society—the contradiction between 
capitaland labour’. The truth of this was abundantly 
demonstrated by the succession of events in France 
in the days of May. So long as it was a movement 
of students the Pompidou Government on the night 
of May 10 let loose the brutal terrorist assault of the 
notorious riot police. But when on the following 
morning of May 11 the working class moved into 
action with the trade union call for a 24-hour general 
strike on May 13 as the answer to the brutality of the 
riot police, Premier Pompidou at once hurried to 
announce on May 11 the withdrawal of the police and 
a promise to concede the students’ demands. There 
followed the prolonged strike movement, reaching 
to 10 million, with occupation of factories, combining 
the economic demands of the workers, voiced by the 
unions, and the political call, voiced by the Com- 
munist Party, for the replacement of the Gaullist 
regime by a Peoples’ Government of Democratic 
Unity. DeGaulle waited in the hope that division 
would break up the unity which the party was building 
and the unions maintaining, or that sectional leftist 
provocations would give him the excuse for repression. 
` The strength of theJeadership of the party and the 

success in maintaining unity defeated his strategy. 
The giant Paris march on May 29, numbering 800,000 
and now directly led by the CGT and the Communist 
Party, was the decisive proof. On May 30 de Gaulle, 

after military consultations, delivered his ultimatum: 

to dissolve the Assembly and call elections in the name 
of the fight against the Communist Party and its allies 
as representing the menace of 'totalitarian com- 
munism’. 

"Why not an insurrection?’ demand the New 
Fabian experts in revolution. Even The Times editorial 
on May 31 knew better : 

“The French Communist Party is well educated in 
the theory and practice of revolutions. It knows that 
‘left-wing communism —playing at revolutions—is, 
in Lenin's famous phrase, ‘an infantile disorder’, 

-The takeover of power must be carefully planned, and 
the party must only strike when success is assured." 
The most elementary study of Lenin's writings on the 
eve of October would have shown these 'revolutionary 
experts' the care and precision with which Lenin mea- 
sured the exact disposition of forces, how July would 
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have been premature because 'the army and the prov- 
inces could and would have marched on Petrograd’, 
but how by October the Bolsheviks had won the 
majority ire both the capitals, in the Soviet delegation 
to Kerensky's Democratic Conference, 'the entire 
Baltic fleet and all the Russian troops in Finland’, 
49 per cent voting for the Bolsheviks in the Moscow 
elections 4nd 'among the soldiers fourteen out of 
seventeen thousand', etc., etc. Was there any such 
ripeness of the situation in France in May 1968? 
The unions, with three politically divided federations, 
still only organised together one-fifth of the working 
class. The majority of the workers on strike were 
concentrating on the economic demands more than 
the political call. In the stronghold of the Renault 
plant the convenor of one of the groups of shop 
stewards, Roger Collete, was reported as saying to 
The Sunday Times correspondent in their issue of 
June 2: 

“If you watch the people at the strike meeting you 
will notice one thing. When they are talking about 
their immediate demands they are as one, but when 
any of the speakers mention politics it is only the 
Communists who applaud.” 

The party correctly combined the economic de- 

mands and the political call appropriate to the situa- 
tion. The statement of May 17 proclaimed the aim ‘to 
win the pressing demands of the workers, and, beyond 
that, to end the Gaullist regime and to install with the 
least possible delay democracy opening the road to 
socialism’. The declaration of May 18 calls for the 
removal of the deGaulle Government and the for- 
mation of ‘a popular and democratic Governments’, 
The Manifesto of May 20 set out the aims: (1) 
‘satisfaction. of ,the fundamental demands of the 
working class’ in the economic and social sphere: 
(2) ‘satisfaction of the fundamental demands at the 
universities’; and then (3) the political call,- ‘the 
common aim ofall forces which want to build France's 
future": 

“The great mass of people, whose action is decisive, 
are not taking part in an effort of plaster the cracks in 
the personal power regime, nor in an insurrectional ' 
strike, but in a vast movement leading to the elimina- 
tion of the Gaullist Government and of the Gaullist 
regime, and the accession of a real Republican re- 
gime, with all the left forces, opening the road to 
Socialism.” 

This is the battle which, goes forward. 

The problem of France for over a century and a 
half has been the ceaseless confrontation and succes- 
sions of revolution and counter-revolution, with a 
balance of massive forces divided between the two 
camps, and with temporary victories of the working 
class and the people followed by the restoration of 
conservative reaction. To solve this situation the 
first task is for the working class and its party to 
build up the broad alliance with other social sections 
against the domination of big capital, and thus to 

establish a stable popular majority capable of winning 
the battle for democracy and opening the road to 
Socialism. This is the task which the French Com- 
munist Party and people are setting themselves to 

accomplish. 
—R. P. D. 
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oh the encyclical 


You 'RE scare babies,’ said Pope 

Paul. 'Don'ttell me you 
take your Malthus all that se- 
riously.' 

I do,’ said Dr Chandrase- 
khar, India’s Family Planning Mi- 
nister. "Terribly seriously. While 
the population increases in geo- 
metrical progression, resources in- 
crease in arithmetical progres- 
sion.’ 

‘I don’t quite agree,’ said 
Jagjivan Ram. ‘It all depends 
on what stand you take on Viet- 
Nam.’ 

"What's Viet Nam got to do 
with Malthus?' demanded Pope 
Paul. 

‘Oh, everything,’ said Jagji- 
van Ram. ‘You wouldn't have 
asked this question had you the 
faintest. idea of how man comes 
by his daily bread.” You might 
have to let your arm be twisted, 
and let yourself be humiliated.’ 

‘Look,’ said Pope Paul, ‘this 
is slandering ‘God.’ 

‘God,’ said Jagjivan Ram, 
‘who’s talking of God?’ 

‘I thought you were,’ 
Pope Paul. 

"You got us all wrong,’ said 
Dr. Chandrasekhar. ‘We were 
talking about Lyndon Johnson.’ 

It was the horrified Pontiff’s 
turn now to cry God. He did ita 
half dozen times, and actually 
woke tip God who was having 
his weekday nap. 

"What's the racket, 
asked the Ancient One. 

‘Bogus claims, Chief,’ said 
Pope Paul. ‘Here are a few 
characters claiming it’s Lyndon 
Johnson who’s providing the daily 
bread, and that after a good deal 
of arm twisting.’ 

‘Of course,’ said God’s voice, 
booming sleepily out of the 
cloud, ‘he’s the one. And I want 
no trouble.’ 

Soon they could hear the.snor- 
ing. from the cloud; God had 
gone back to sleep. “ 

‘How do you like that?’ said 
Dr. Chandrasekhar with a smile. 

‘Well,’ said the Pontiff, greatly 
demoralised. 
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«And now,’ pressed Dr Chan- 
drasekhar. ‘what do you say 
to the artithmetical and geome: 
trical progressions?” 

, It isn’t true,’ said Pope Paul 


“After all, food also multiplies 


in geometrical progression.’ 
‘Where does it multiply?’ de- 
manded Jagjivan Ram, with pro- 
fessional curiosity. 
‘Loaves and fishes’ said Pope 
Paul. ‘We had done it once.’ 


‘Oh that,’ said Jagjivan Ram. 
‘We too had done it. There was 
Draupadi’s Akshaya Patra end- 
lessly ladling out food. Drau- 
padi also cooked beef in it. It's 
allin the Vedas, all about beef 
steak.’ 


‘I don’t fancy cow slaughter 
ban much myself,’ said Dr Chan- 
drasekhar. ‘It only drives a 
wedge between us and our beef- 
eating allies, and makes it more 
difficult.to contain China.’ 

‘But you can’t contain China 
with the pill,’ said Pope Paul. 

‘You can,’ said Jagjivan Ram. 





‘Chandrasekharbhai has a plan. 
One child in every five is Chinese. 
So Chandrasekharbhai is using 
loops, helicopters and the red- 
triangle which is like the Mekong 
delta, to get people to stop 
having more than three children. 
If there’s no fourth child, there 
certainly can’t be a fifth.’ 

‘I assure you, Holy Father,’ 
said Dr Chandrasekhar, ‘I’m 
doing this merely to contain 
China. You ought to withdraw 
your Encyclical. After all we 
can’t embarrass Lyndon Johnson 
in this crucial fight to contain 
China. 

‘And then, there’s the question 
of how much wheat Lyndon 
Johnson will let us have,’ added 
Jagjivan Ram. 

‘But,’ said Pope Paul, ‘I’m 
also for peace in Viet Nam, 
unfortunately.’ 

'] want no trouble,’ said God, 
waking again onhis cloud, 
| want no row with Lyndon 
Johnson. Square it up, Paul.’ 

As they were trooping out, 
Morarji Desai was the last to 
speak, ‘It doesn’t really help, 
Holy Father, to have fewer chil- 
dren either. Look, I have one 
son, and even that’s giving me 
endless trouble.’ 

—Charvaka 
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Sel up as a domestic air service link 
ing a few major cities in India anc 
flying piston-engined aircraft, Indias 
Airlines has progressively modernized 
its fleet with pure jets and jet-props. 
Its operations have trebled and now 
there is an IA plane lending or takinz 
off every three minutes. The 70s wi 
see stili higher capacity jets for swiftc 
and more comfortable flights. 

Other Improvements in the pipeline 
aro; more efficient handling ol 
passengers ; improved communica- 
tions at airports ; more telephones at 
our offices ; Increased seating capa- 








` 


Zl Indian Airline 


city ; airconditioning of passenger 
'ounges ; mechanisation of baggage 
nandling ; covered step ladders; 
passenger tenders at airports ; awifter 
reservation system ; improvements in 
‘n-flight service ; and Intensive traln« 
ing and refresher courses for all our 
staff to serve you better. 

Already one of the largest domestic 
carriers in the world, Indian Alrlines 
‘inks our country with four of our 
neighbours-AFGHANISTAN, BURMA, 
CEYLON and NEPAL, Its contributions 
to the Central Exchequer in rupees 
and foreign exchange are sizeable. 
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Ne government can afford to ignore the urges of the common 
people. After all, democracy has its basis on those very urges and 
if any government flouts them, it is pushed aside and other governments 
take it over. 


Donate Generously: 


to 
JAWAHARLAL NEHRU MEMORIAL FUND 


Space donated by a well-wisher 
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THE PREMIER i SE OF INDIA 
(Recognised ‘by the Union Government) 
TOTAL EXPORT FOR 1967 
OVER 
Rs. 65,000,000 
OUR EXPORT RECORD 

Years 1959 and 1960 21-98 Million Rupees 
Years 1961 and 1962 46-71 - 
Years 1963 and 1964 78 +58 i 
Years 1965 and 1966 135.81 5 


COMMODITIES WE HAVE EXPORTED 


Antiques, Basketware, Brassware, Bone Artware, Bed Sheets, Canned 
Food Products, Cardamoms, Carpets, Chemicals, Coffee, Coir Yarn and 
Products, Engineering Goods, Essential Oils, Fresh Vegetables and 
Fruits, Horn Artware, Handicrafts, Hides and Skins, Indian Paintings, 
Ivory Artware, Jewellery, Ladies’ Chappals and other Leather Goods, 
Pepper, Precious & Semi-Precious Stones, Ready-Made Garments, 
Silks & Scarves, Shirts, Shoes, Tea, Textiles, Tobacco, Turmeric, Tassar, 
Wooden Artware, Woollen Knitwear. 


COUNTRIES WE HAVE EXPORTED TO 


Australia, Bulgaria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, Fiji, German 
Democratic Republic, Federal Republic of Germany, Hong Kong, 
Hungary, Italy, Jordan, Kenya, Libya, Netherlands, Nigeria, Poland, ' 
Sudan, Switzerland, U.K., U.S.A, U.S.S.R. 


Nava Bharat Enterprises (Pvt.) Ltd. 


22, Ring Road, New Delhi-14 ~ India 
Phones: 72509, 70191, 70192 Grams: NAVENTER |: Telex- 497 
Calcutta . Hyderabad . Guntur . Cochin . Madras . Bombay. 

Moradabad . Saharanpur . Agra. 
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BOTANICAL SURVEY OF INDIA 
A. RECORDS OF THE BOTANICAL SURVEY OF INDIA 


B.S.. 2 — FLORA ARABICA by E. Blatter. 
VIII. 6 Price: Rs. 2.00 
B.S.1. 2 — THE FLORA OF LUSHAI HILLS by C. E. C. Fischer and some new North-West 
XII. 2 Himalayan Mosses by H. N. Dixon and R. L. Budlnwar. 
Price: Rs 1.37. 
B.S.I. 2 A CENSUS OF INDIAN MOSSES by P. Bruhl. 
XU. 2 Price: Rs. 2.75. 
B. S.I. 2 == MONOGRAPH ON INDIAN CUCURBITACEAE (TAXONOMY AND DISIP 
XVII. 1 BUTION) by H. L. Chakravarty. 
Price: Rs. 17.00 or 26sh. 6d. 
B.S.IL 2 — REPORT ON A BOTANICAL TOUR TO BOMDILA, NEFA (May, 1955) Ar A b 
XVI. 2 Srinivasan. 
Price: Rs. 8.50 or 13sh. 6d. 
B.S.1.2 — A BOTANICAL TOUR IN KASHMIR STATE by T. A. Rao. 
XVIII. 2 Price : Rs. 7.75 or I2sh. 6d. 
B.S.].6 — FLORA OF RAJASTHAN by G. S. Puri et al. 
Price: Rs. 8.50 or [9sh. 6d. 
B.S.]1. 2 — CONTRIBUTION TO THE FLORA OF EAST NEPAL by M. L. Banerjee. 
XIX Price: Rs. 11.00 or 25sh. 8d. or $3.96. 
B: OCCASIONAL PUBLICATIONS 
B.S.]1. ] — CATALOGUE OF MEDICINAL PLANT EXHIBITS in the Industrial. Seetier or «c 
Indian Museum. 
Price: Rs. 4.12. 
B.S.].23 — REPORT OF THE BIO-CHEMICAL STANDARDISATION LABORATORY 1213 
Price: Rs. 4.00. 
B.S.1.3 — CATALOGUE OF FIBRE PLANT EXHIBITS in the Industrial Section of the fi. 
Museum. 
Price: Rs. 1.87. 
B.S.]1.4 — CATALOGUE OF FOOD, Spice and Fodder Plant Exhibits in the Industria! veci: 


of the Indian Museum. 
Price: Rs. 4.00. 


B.S.1.5 — HAND BOOK OF COMMON WATER AND MARSH PLANTS OF INDIA aNG 
BURMA (1936). 
Price: Rs. 7.50. 


B. S.I. 7 — ILLUSTRATIONS OF WEST HIMALAYAN FLOWERING PLANTS hj AK. eo REG: s 
Price: Rs. 26.00 or 60sh. 8d. or $9.36. 


B.S.. 8 — THE ORCHIDS OF BOMBAY by H. Santapau and Z. Kapadia. 
Price: Rs. 15.00. 


B.S.. 9 — CHAPTERS ON THE HISTORY OF BOTANY IN INDIA by Z H. Burkill. 
Price: Rs. 5.50 or 12sh. 10d. or $1.98. 


B.S.1. 10 — ICONES ROXBURGHIANAE OR DRAWINGS OF INDIAN PLANIS LASC 
Price: Rs. 8.75 or 20sh. 5d. or 83.15. 


Z.S.. 9 — AUTHOR CATALOGUE OF THE BOOKS in the Library of the Industrial Section, (tic 
i Museum, Calcutta Volume l. 
Price: Rs. 7.50. 


punc ^7 


. Orders for the above publications may be placed with the Publication Branch, Government of "ndi 
Civil Lines, Delhi-6 indicating the Code No. and name of publication. 
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ame of freedom burning bright! 


INDIANOIL is able to do all this because it is owned by us. 





—a National Trust for Economic Prosperily 


INDIAN OIL CORPORATION LIMITE 
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TIME TO QUIT 


Dev Prime Minister Morarji Desai has keen 


technically cleared by the Lok Sabha of the 


charge of having misled the House twice in regard 
to the business connections of his son, Sri Kantilal 
Desai, but the charge that the son utilised the posi- 
tion of his father to advance his personal interests 
remains. Prime Minister Indira Gandhi's argument 
that the Opposition members had not produced any 
evidence to substantiate the latter charge will hardly 
carry wéight with a public familiar with the practice 
of close relatives of those in power securing per- 
sonal benefits not available to others. 


In similar circumstances the late Pratap Singh 


Kairon had to facea judicial inquiry after stepping 
down from Chief Ministership of Punjab. The cen- 
tralleadership, of the Congress Party found the 
pressure of public opinion irresistible in that case 
and had to givé in. Itis by no means clear why a 
different standard: is ‘being applied to Sri Morarji 
Desai. The only possible inference is that while 
Kairon had no backers among Big Business inter- 


ests and had made himself unpopular with the 


tycoons by some of his measures, Sri Desai enjoys 
the support of this influential section whose hold on 
the Government and the Congress Party is notorious. 


A great deal has been said about Sri Desai's 


virtues; itis obviously forgotten that in public life 
a man's integrity is judged not merely by the crite- 
rion of his receiving or not receiving direct personal 
benefit from occupying high office but by his capa- 
city to prevent persons close to him from taking un- 
due advantage of his position to further their own 
private interests. In the present instance the person 
accused of taking such advantage isthe Deputy 
Prime Minister’s son; Sri Madhu Limaye has pro- 
duced before the Lok Sabha a letter written by Sri 
Kantilal in his capacity as private secretary to Sri 
Morarji Desai. The father cannot escape responsi- 
bility for the activities of his son unless he had ear- 
lier disowned the latter: nor will the claim that the 
father was quite unaware of his son's activities in 
the circumstances convince any fair-minded person. 


There can thus be no doubt that Sri Morarji 


Desai is culpable on two counts: first, giving his son 
a position or status which patently is one that can 
be misused; and secondly, failing to accept responsi- 


bility like a man and step down from office to face ~ 
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afulland proper inquiry. By her defence of Sri 
Morarji Desai, however half-hearted, the Prime 
Minister has shown that she attaches greater import- 
ance to the requirements of internal party politics 
than to the larger national interest which requires 
that those in power should be well above suspicion 
of this kind. 

It is to be noted that even those sections which 
have reason to be well disposed towards Sri Morarji 
Desai in view of his reactionary policies have been 
unable to rise to his defence. On the other hand, 
some of them have. had to say publicly that the 
Deputy Prime Minister should not have placed him- 
self in such a position by appointing his son as his 
private secretary. One went to the extent of point- 
ing out that Gandhiji, whose devout follower Sri 
Desai 1s supposed to be, did not hesitate to disown 


one of his sons of whose conduct he sternly disap- 
proved, 
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Sri Morarji Desai’s loyalty to Big Business may 
be entirely due to his own reactionary social and 
- economic ideas, but it is obvious that he has allowed 
his talents to be utilised to further the interests of 
the affluent minority determined to prevent by all 
means at their disposal the emergence of a full- 
fledged democracy inthis country. By voluntarily 
getting entangled in the tentacles of India’s biggest 
industrial and business tycoons Sri Desai has placed 
himself in a prison from which he cannot free 
himself. He is thus both an accomplice anda 
victim of Big Business. That is his personal 
tragedy, but it certainly cannot be allowed to be 
India’s, 

Sri Morarji Desai is by no means the only friend 
of vested interests in the Government and the Con- 
gress. There are others like Sri S. K. Patil to whom 
democracy is synonymous with the continuing exploita- 
tion of the common people by a handful of power- 
ful business houses. Together these elements sub- 
serve the interests not of the people but of their 
enemies. The time has come for the Congress Party 
as a whole to decide whether it will continue to be 
employed as a toolof vested interests in industry, 
trade and agriculture, or will make an attempt to 
rid itself of elements whichare inimical to its pro- 
fessed economic and social goals. The ‘‘collective 
leadership" slogan put out by Sri Patil is aimed at 
confusing the issues that the Congress Party really 
faces today: the party has to decide before it is too 
late whether it has any intention of reverting to the 





BRINKMANSHIP IN 


gx lakhs Fon tool-down action 


More are likely to follow 


ideals placed before it and the nation by Jawaharlal 
Nehru, or will be content to remaina pliable 
instrument in the hands of the Birlas, Tatas, Jains 
and the rest. 


If jthe ruling party at the Centre has the least . 


intention of remaining a party dedicated to demo- 
cratic walues, it must ask Sri Morarji Desai to 
vacate office and face a proper inquiry into the 
charges made in respect of his son's business 
dealings while being close tothe Deputy Prime 
Minister as his private secretary. It must also 
insist on a thorough investigation of the connec- 
tions maintained with various business houses by 
some of the so-called stalwarts of the party, both in 
office and outside the seats of power. The Prime 
Minister and the Cabinet as a whole must cease to 
give the impression that they are shielding personali- 
ties at the cost of principles. If on the other hand 
the attempt is to offer more and more alibis in order 
to keep certain persons in power, the conclusion is 
inescapable that the central leadership of the Con- 
gress has finally decided to bid goodbye to its 
democratic and honourable pretensions. It is for 
the enlightened opinion inside the Congress to 
decide now which way to turn: to the people who are 
the ultimate arbiters of national destiny, or to the 
handful of industrialists and businessmen by whom 
unworthy men like Morarji Desai have permitted 
themselves to be exploited against the national 
interest, and at the cost of the public exchequer. 
August 20 


WAGE POLICY 


omnibus grouping called the 
Central Government employees. 


in 


on August 12 in West Bengal 
and the imminent protest stop- 
pages threatened by four lakhs of 
coalminers and two million 
railwaymen, P&T and other 
departmental employees of the 
Central Government—apart from 
the prolonged strikes in major 
newspapers—all centre around 
the basic 
revision. Also standing forth 
with strike notices handy are the 
Port and.Dock workers fed up 
with a Wage Board which cannot 
deliver the goods in four years. 


6 


demand for wage 


textile and engineering. 

The wage disputes snowball- 
ing into formidable dimensions 
are of various characters. In 
certain cases, the disputes are 
about implementing the decisions 
of wage-fixing bodies and in 
certain other cases, they arise 
from the failure of wage-fixing 
bodies to bring forth agreed 
recommendations. A third cate- 
gory is in the realm of finding an 
appropriate wage-fixing machi- 
nery as in jute textiles, and more 
important still, the case of the 


The State is the principal 
“employer” in this country and 
as per the Employment Review 
(1966-67), the latest published by 
the Labour Ministry, out of 16.3 
million employed in various 
industries and services (establish- 
ments employing 10 and more in 
private sector and all public 


sector ones covered), 9.6 million . 


were employed in the State 
sector and 6.6 million in private 
sector. Industrial units of any 
significance employ over 10 in the 
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private sector 


and hence the 
figures can be taken to be rough- 
ly corresponding to the employ- 
ment in the organised sector, 
covered by centralised or regional 
industrial wage regulation. 

Since 1957 when the wage 
policy under the Second Five 
Year Plan was spelt out by the 
15th Indian Labour Conference 
(the concept of “need-based 
minimum wages” was evolved at 
that time), we have been experi- 
menting with industria] wage 
fixation at the national level 
through tripartite wage boards. 

Just about the same time, 
covering employments under the 
Central Government, that is, 
P&T, Railways, Civil Aviation 
and other services, a Pay Com- 
mission was ‘appointed. The 
Commission was, of course, not 
appointed on  . Government's 
initiative but came about only 
on the eve of a threatened all- 
India strike by the Posts and 
Telegraph employees. The Com- 
mission was’ also charged to 
announce an interim relief. 

While the wage boards large- 
ly went by some norms and 
standards of collective bargain- 
ing, and provided a mixed fare, 
the Second Pay Commission 
which had no member represent- 
ing the employees on it (unlike 
the First Pay Commission) missed 
the main point that the Central 
Government’ employees had 
among them a vast majority of 
industrial workers (as in Railways, 
Defence Production, P and T, 
Civil Aviation, CPWD, etc.) than 
non-industrial, administrative 
categories. The Commission, 
advised by the Ministry of 
Finance (Sri Morarji Desai was 
the Finance Minister then), chose 
to disown the tripartite recom- 
mendations on fixing a need- 
based wage. What was worse, 
the Commission began to discuss 
how “sedentary”? work in civil 
‘service (ignoring the majority of 
industrial wofk categories) could 
be carried on ona lower scale of 
calories than what Dr Akroyd 
had recommended, provided for 
an ounce of groundnut as pro- 
tein to balance the diet—all to 
prove that a minimum wage of 
Rs 85 per month was reasonable 
enough at 115 points in the all- 
India consumer price index 
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(1949-100). At the same price 
level, the wage on need-based 
norms Was around Rs 125. 

While all wage boards recom- 
mend linking of Dearness 
Allowance with the consumer 
pricejndex and evolved certain 
formulas for the purpose, the 
Second Pay Commission argued 
against such automatic linking. 
Jt was left to the discretion of the 
Government whether to revise 
DA after an average of 10 points 
rise was reached and every time 
the employees had to organise 
agitations and threaten direct 
action before the issue could be 
amicably settled. 

The First Pay Commission 
was appointed under the impact 
of the post-second world war 
strike wave and under pressure 
from the trade unions- of the 
P and T employees and Railway- 
men, The Commission perform- 
ed the historic role of standardis- 
ing an all-India minimum wage 
in the departmental services 
under the Central Government. 
While the First Pay Commission 
had a progressive role in the 
evolution of the wages system in 
India, the performance of the 
Second Pay Commission was 
rather ,an anti-climax. The 
industrial workers in railways, 
ordnance factories and civilian 
employment under Defence estab- 
lishments, Posts and Telegraphs, 
Civil Aviation, etc., were special- 
ly given a raw deal by the 
Second Pay Commission when 
the Commission rejected the 
norms of need-based wage fixa- 
tion and derailed the process 
towards rational wage fixation 
as was envisaged at the 15th 
Indian Labour Conference. 

Transport and Communica- 
tions (except the private sector in 
road transport) which came to 
be the largest nationalised under- 
taking in the country, the 
Defence production units, etc., 
were kept apart from the general 
scheme of industrial wage fixa- 
tion because  organisationally, 
these were kept as departments of 
the Government and figuring in 
the overall budget of the Central 
Government. Thus we have the 
strange proposition that a highly- 
complex loco factory at Chitta- 
ranjan and similar engineering 
units of the railways should have 


no parity in wages with engineer- 
Ing wages in private sector. The 
same is the case with the Defence 
production units where confusion 
is worse confounded when there 
are both  departmentally run 
units as well as units run as cor- 
porations. We have therefore a 
situation in which State as the 
“model (!) employer”, pays one 
wage in a public sector colliery, 
a totally different wage in a 
Railway workshop, something 
else in Ports and Docks, and 
altogether different in other 
public sector units. 

The end result of this strange 
management organisation in 
public sector, partly departmental 
and partly corporation, is that a 
problem of industrial wage fixa- 
tion has been mixed up with the 
problem of framing budgetary 
policies of the Central Govern- 
ment. And the bulk of the wage- 
paid employment in the organised 
sector in India is under the public 
sector. 

In recent years, in the 
advanced capitalist countries, 
‘incomes policies" to be cen- 
trally directed and controlled, 
holding down wage increases, 
have been suggested and various 
forms of State intervention to 
impose wage restraints are being 
brought into vogue. In India, 
the Reserve Bank has been at 
work to expound a theoretical 
basis for an ‘incomes policy” 
for India. The total irrelevance 
of the proposition in Indian con- 
ditions can be seen from the fact 
that the basic aim of the Fourth 
Plan's labour policy has to be 
just the same as that of the 
First Plan—to restore the pre- 
Plan level of purchasing power 
of the wage packet, that is, 
restore the real wage standard 
which had been eroded sharply 
by the rising prices. Clearly, 
the money wage increases have 
not kept pace with the rise in 
prices, and the wages in real 
terms have fallen. Then, there 
is the case for raising the real 
wages standard to give wage- 
earners a share in the rise in pro- 
ductivity since it would not bea 
fair deal that the gains of develop- 
ment are entirely siphoned off by 
Big Business which has built 
huge monopoly empires. 

However, the fact remains 


T 


that with the economic and 
industrial organisations employ- 
ing several hundreds of thousands 
chained to the governmental 
budget, the policy of wage- 
restraint has been operating in a 
big way in theIndian situation 
through the budgetary policies of 
the Government. And far more 
relevant to our present discussion 
is that the demand for a wage 
increase in the departmental sec- 
tor involves no ordinary collec- 
tive bargaining but it directly 
involves politics, since budgetary 
policies are not settled through 
collective bargaining. What 
follows from itin a negative 
way, isthe tendency to convert 
every situation of such a demand 
for wage-revision into an exer- 
cise in brinkmanship, that is, 
never to consider the demand on 
merits until a  crisis-point is 
„reached and industrial peace is 
threatened. 

After the 1960 strike of the 
Central Government employees 
which was in protest against the 
Second Pay Commission's re- 
actionary recomniendations, and 
after a good deal of time spent 
in getting tough with the em- 
ployees' organisations,  with- 
drawing their recognition, etc., 
Government came round to 
evolve a bipartite machinery 
modelled on the Whitley Councils 


in the UK, through which 
wage disputes, among other 
issues, could be discussed and 


settled with guarantees of com- 
pulsory aibitration on disputes 
not resolved at bipartite level. 
Several months were wasted 
in founding this machinery—the 
Joint Consultative Machinery 


(JCM)—over the official demand 
that unions should “abjure” 
strikes before coming info the 
JCM, after the earlier threat of 
statutory ban on strikgs in 
Central services could fot be 
pushed through. The histary of 
the brief period of existence of 
the JCM shows that official 
brinkmanship again prevailed to 
precipitate a strike situation 
asin August-September last year 
over the implementation of the 
Gajendragadkar award on DA. 
This year, again, the brinkman- 
ship persists when the much- 
trumpeted built-in arbitration 
under the JCM is denied on the 
crucial issue of wage-revision and 
the unions have virtually walked 
out of the JCM and most of them 


have called for an all-India token 


strike. 

The argument against arbitra- 
tion on wages issue is that wage 
policy formulation isa political 
function of the higher State 
organs and obviously not a 
matter to be settled through 
arbitration. On the face of it, the 
argument might appear un- 
exceptionable but it only begs 
the question whether the country 
has no wage policy atall 'and 
what has happened to all the 
pompous declarations in the 
Plan policy documents, And it 
also raises the very relevant 
question whether it is the pre- 
rogative of the Finance Ministry 
to subvert the accepted policies 
(for instance, the 15th Tripartite 
conclusions on wage policy dur- 
ing the Second Plan) in the name 
of alleged financial difficulties or 
whether it is the job of the 
Finance Ministry to find the 


money to implement the declared 
Plan policies. d 

It is, indeed, not the emp- 
loyee's fault that the country's 
railway system, communication, 
engineering, postal services, def- 
ence production units, etc. have 
noautonomous administrative or- 
ganisation and by mere historical 
accident, these units came to be 
put under administrative depart- 
ments, requiring even a Rs 5 
wage increment (to correct an 
anomaly in  rate-fixing of an 
operativein a railway or P & T 
workshop) to be vetted by the 
Finance Ministry, in the light of 
the overall budgetary position of 
the mighty Government of India. 

Each of the individual sectors, 
Railways, P & T, Defence 
production units, etc, has achiev- 
ed certain norms of economic 
functioning and productivity has 
rsen all round and within the 
framework of their financial 
working, a rational wage system 
can certainly be fitted into, with- 
out adversely affecting their 
economic working. But then the 
kind of cost accounting, pricing, 
etc. practised in the departmental 
undertakings are very peculiar 
and the exchequer has been 
interested mainly in using them 
for tax-gathering purposes rather 
than running them on sound 
commercial lines, Therefore, the 
bogey that is sought to be built 
up about any wagé increase for 
employees bringing in more 
oppressive taxes on the common 
man will not scare anybody once 
the red-tape behind the bogey- 
building is understood. 

The basic objection to any 
wage revision from the ‘‘budge- 
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„management 


tary” angle is, of course, that 
such a step would further ins 
crease what is called the “non- 


. Plan" expenditure, thus- cutting 


into investments in develop- 
ment. Two points arise in this 
connection. Firstly, the credibi- 
lity of the assumption that wages 
and salaries paid in commercial 
undertakings and “administrative 
services should be taken as ''non- 
Plan"and not "Plan" expendi- 
ture. All non-wage costs which 
also soarin inflationary condi- 
tions are, of course, “Plan” 
expenditure under the peculiar 
logic of the Government accoun- 


tants, and it is common know- 


ledge that Plan expenditure 
earmarked for industrial or com- 
mercial investments have far 
exceeded the original estimates 
and in this, quite a sizeable 
chunk is quietly spirited out to 
fill private pockets. 

Secondly, a large part of ex- 
penditure on administrative 
services is actually investment in 
socia] overheads, and the organi- 
sation of the State itself assumes 
in part the responsibility 
of economic and social 
when centralised 
planning is attempted. While 
no one would try to explain 
away the wastage, corruption 
and bureaucratic bungling, the 
fact is that bulk of the adminis- 
trative machinery contributes to 
economic development ina total 
sense of the term. It is not, 
again, the employee’s fault that 
the administration is not better 
managed: the fault lies entirely 
with the political leadership 
running the administration. 

Thus, the largely artificial and 
arbitrary division as between 
“Pjan” and "non-Plan"' expendi- 
tures—and including increases in 
wages or DA under the latter 
category—canuot be an excuse 
for denying the consideration of 
the demand for wage revision, in 
the context of an. accepted wage 
policy—to repeat again, , the 
policy on need-based wages 
enunciated as part of Second 
Plan wage ‘policy. In fact, since 
income distribution should be a 
part of overall planning, expendi- 
ture necessary to implement the 
policy on wages should necessarily 
be considered as legitimate Plan 
expenditure. 
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After years of neglect, the 
realisation has atlast now dawned 
on the authorities that our food- 
grains fequirements can be fully 
met not by improved produc- 
tivity infU S farms and brought 
here through the P L 480 pipe- 
line biff that something can be 
done in India itself. Weare now 
informed by the Planning Com- 
mission that in one year, the use 
nitrogenous fertilisers went up 
by 45 per cent and of phosphatic 
fertilisers by 60 per cent. Area 
covered by plant protection inc- 
reased by another 50 per cent. 
About six million acres have been 
brought under high-yielding vari- 


eties | of seeds during the 
Kharif season and another 
nine million acres expected 


to have been covered during 
the Rabi season. AIl these 
are claimed as the “new agricul- 
tural strategy’’ accomplished in 
just 12 months and are greatly 
welcome. However, droughts, 
famines and national humiliation 
of begging for food were not very 
necessary as  prerequisities to 
work out the “new” strategy. 
All these could have been done 
years ago rather than spending 
foreign exchange on trips to beg 
for PL 480 doles under the “old” 
strategy! | 

State trading in foodgrains 
rather belatedly and halfheartedly 
accepted, (although now worked 
haphazardly) the offer of mini- 
mum support prices for farm 
produce and such other steps 
and the new agricultural strategy 


-were all held up not because of 


financial stringency but because 
of political unwillingness. The 
brinkmanship on food policy 
which led to famines is not fully 
reversed but some realism has 
been forced on the political 
leadership. Perhaps the man- 
days lost in industrial disputes 
and industrial unrest should rise 
several times over before the 
“new’’ strategy on wages could 
be brought into vogue and the 
current brinkmanship abandoned. 

One word about “capacity to 
pay" which is claimed to be 
greatly relevant to fixation of 
wages—before we end the pre- 
sent discussion. It was the 
solemn assertion of the jute mill 
managements and cotton mill- 
owners that they had no capacity 


to pay fair wages to workers in 
these industries. They nevertheless 
had thecapacity after pleading in- 
capacity before Wage Boards, 
to buy up or start new units in 
engineering, chemicals, coalmines 
and even big newspapers. And 
now the same gentry owning the 
big newspapers and gaining fabu- 
lous profits out of this “Industry” 
plead incapacity to pay even the 
less than need-based wage rates 
awarded by the Wage Boards. 
Jute profits bought up coal 
mines and super-profits from 
both got invested in engineering 
and chemicals and newspapers 
and all together brought in more 
super-profits and more owner- 
ship and control; but all together, 
it is claimed, have no capacity to 
pay need-based wages. And the 
State which denies identical de- 
mand to its employees also comes 
forth with the same plea, while 
it has the "capacity" to provide 
concessions after concessions to 
Big Business in the name of 
creating a better ''climate"" for 
investment. 

Which all proves that wage 
rates are seldom settled on the 
basis of employers' balance-sheets 
or Government's budget papers : 
these are best settled through 
collective bargaining backed by 
united action. 


August 19 M. A. 
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Musings on Czechosiovakia—ii 


TH significance of the recent 

happenings in Czechoslova- 
kia has been interpreted by 
many circles as a struggle for the 
enlargement of democracy within 
the socialist system. In fact, this 
aspect of the Czechoslovak 
developments has been high- 
lighted by many Western com- 
mentators as the revolt of demo- 
cracy against Communist ‘‘totali- 
tarianism’’; and even the histo- 
ric traditions of Czechoslova- 
kia from John Huss downwards 
have been mobilised to prove 
this picturesque thesis. 

The question of relationship 
between democracy and socialism 
is as old as Marxism itself. The 
debate between Marx and 
Lassalle, for instance, on the 
contours of the socialist society 
of the future is most interesting, 
and it has a direct bearing on the 
present debate over Czechoslova- 
kia. In this discussion, Marx 
could show the hollowness of 
liberal democracy in so far as 
the means of production being in 
the hands of a few, liberty and 
equality have little meaning for 
the dispossessed multitude whose 
labour is exploited by those who 
control capital. Lassalle thought 
socialism would provide ‘‘the 
equal right of all to an equal 
- product of labour". Marx point- 
ed out that such ‘equal right” 
would be an injustice since 
people are not alike, and it 
would be a mistake to equate the 
weak with the strong, the 
married with the unmarried, 
those with children and those 
with none. Marx thus punctures 
the theory of equality: 

“With an equal performance 

The first article in this 
series appearedin Mainstream 
(August 10, 1968). 
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of labour, and hence an equal 
share in the social consumption 
fund, one wil in fact receive 
more than another, one will be 
richer than another, and so on. 
To avoid all these defects, right 
would have to be unequal rather 
than equal.” 

Against this Marx showed 
that under communism, society 
wil inscribe on its banner: 
“From each according to his 
ability, to each according to his 
needs." But even before that goal 
of communism is reached, socia- 
lism itself has to ensure: “From 
each according to his ability, to 
each according to his labour,’’ 

Coming further down in his- 
tory, Lenin in the thick of the 
Russian Revolution, wrote in 
August-September 1917: 

"Democracy means equality. 
The great significance of the pro- 
letariat's struggle for equality 
and ofequality as aslogan will 
be clear if we correctly . interpret 
it as meaning the abolition of 
classes. But democracy means 
only formal equality. And as 
soon as equality is achieved for 
all members of society in relation 
to ownership of the means of 
production, that is, equality of 
labour and wages, humanity 
will inevitably be confronted with 
the question of advancing farther, 
from formal equality to actual 
equality, that is, to the operation 
of the rule ‘from each according 
to his ability, to each according 
to his needs’. By what stages, 
by means of what practical 
measures humanity will proceed 
to this supreme aim we do not 
and cannot know. But it is 
important to realise how infinite- 
ly mendacious is the ordinary 
bourgeois conception of socia- 
lism as something lifeless, rigid, 
fixed once and for all, whereas 


in reality only socialism will be 
the beginning of a rapid, genuine, 
truly mass forward movement, 
embracing first the majority and 
then the whole of the population, 
in allspheres of public and pri- 
vate life.” 

In the fifty years since the 
establishment of socialism in one 
country, this journey towards a 
more equitable order is marked 
by ups and downs, and yet the 
direction is never lost. More 
than half of this period, socia- 
lism could hold its own in only 
one country under conditions of 
virtual siege by the world of 
capitalism. And this is a coun- 
try where under the old order, it 
was not liberal democracy that 
had flourished asin Britain, but 
the most ruthless autocracy in 
modern times, that of the Tsars. 
Both these factors—the encircle- 
ment by imperialism and the 
background of Tsarism—left their 


birthmarks on the new social 
order. In fact, Marx in his 
book, Critique of the Gotha 


Programme envisaged that socia- 
lism would “in every respect, 
economically, morally and intel- 
lectually" carry “the birthmarks 
of the old society from whose 
womb it comes.” 

Even then, Lenin in the early 
days of the new Soviet State did 
allow with his foresight a degree 
of democratic conduct—including 
the right of open dissent—which 
no democracy in history has 
permitted in times of a war of 
survival. If aberrations had 
taken place during the years of 
rigour under Stalin, much of it 
could perhaps be traced to the 
historical traditions of Russia 
more than to the compulsions 
of the socialist system. In 1923 
Lenin answering critics said: “‘... 
it does not indeed occur to them 
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that because Russia stands on the 
border-line between the civilised 
countries and the countries which 
this war has for the first time 
definitely brought into the orbit 
of civilisation—all the Oriental, 
non-European countries—she 
could and was indeed bound to 
reveal certain distinguishing 


features; although these of course. 


are in keeping with the general 
line of world development, they 
distinguish her revolution from 
those wliich took place in the 
West European countries, and 
introduce certain partial innova- 
tions as the revolution moves on 
to the countries of the Fast." 
(Our Revolution: Apropos of the 
Notes of N. Sukhonov). 

Very often the traducers of 
the Soviet Union conveniently 
forget this historical background. 
It was only when after World 
War IL. the Soviet Union not 
only survived the mightiest mili- 
tary attack that any country had 
faced in history, but extended the 
frontiers of socialism to the 
banks of the Elbe that problems 
of democracy under socialism 
assumed new significance. In 
fact, it was Czechoslovakia in 
1948 that showed how even ‘a 
parliamentary form of govern- 
ment could become the handmaid 
of a new social order by allowing 
the armed working class to come 
out into the street. 

And yet the East European 
laboratories had their inherent 
limitations for the unprecedented 
experiment in social behaviour. 
Unlike the Soviet Union, revolu- 
tion in these countries came not 
througli' internal combustion so 
much as the impact of the 
smashing victories of the Red 
Army; for, without the Red Army, 
there was no question of socia- 
lism in these small countries. 
Inevitably, such a circumstance 
could not but leave its mark. on 
the process of social develop- 
mentin these countries. It was 
not atways a case of dictation 
from Moscow as the enthusiastic 
imitation of a successful model. 
Aud what most of them tried to 
copy: was the model set by 
Stalin's Soviet Union. 

But things could not remain 
static and it was a sign of the 
robust health of the socialist 
system that the most ruthless 
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criticism of the aberrations under 
Stalin came from the Soviet 
leadersethemselves at their own 
Party Congress in 1956. Usually, 
a severefintrospection in a nation 
comes in the wake ofa big cala- 
mity Iske defeat in war or de- 
generation in civil strife. In con- 


‘trast, the Soviet Union by its own 


volition unlocked the gates of 
open debate smashing up the 
impediment of the Cult of Person- 
ality. Jf today all the new. 
unorthodox strivings have found 
aplace in the socialist world, 
thanks for it is to a large measure 
due to the Soviet Communist 
Party itself for the world-shaking 
decisions of the Twentieth Con- 
gress in 1956. 

Its tremendous impact could 
be absorbed by world communism 
according to the capacity and 
the tradition of its respective 
sectors. If China could not 
stomach the criticism of Stalin 
and preserved, if not vulgarised 
further, the Cult of Personality, 
the reason for it has to be sought 
to a large extent in the social 
background of Chinese com- 
munism—in what Lenin called 
in the above-quoted extract “cer- 
tain partial innovations as the 
revolution moves on to the coun- 
tries of the East.” If revolt 
broke out in Hungary to the 
point of an imminent collapse of 
the socialist system itself, this 
may be mainly due to the admit- 
tedly weak political foundation 
ofthe working class movement 
with a practically emigre Com- 
munist Party returning in the 
bandwagon of the Red Army. 

The reasons for the compara- 
tively quiet repercussions of the 
1956 stirrings in Czechoslovakia 
are yet to be analysed: however, 
it would be a superficial obser- 
vation to ascribe this to the iron 
grip of the Novotny clique, as is 
being made out today. Perhaps a 
more plausible reason for the 12- 
year delayed-action impact in 
Czechoslovakia is that with a 
comparatively advanced economic 
base and a Party leadership more 
solidly entrenched in the confi- 
dence of the working class, the 
need for a drastic change was not 
so acutely felt at that time. The 
present writer can recall the 
sense of complacency of the 
comrades in Prague in the winter 


of 1956 when raging storms were 
blowing in neighbouring Warsaw 
and Budapest. If the Soviet Com- 
munist Party initiated the revolu- 
tionary process in 1956 in its own 
homeland, it did not command 
its repeat perrormance in other 
countries of the socialist world: 
in the true spirit of internationa- 
lism, it let every country go 
through its own process. If 
Hungary and Poland had it in 
1956 and Czechoslovakia in 1968, 
one does not know when it will 
arrive in. Rumania or the GDR 
or in the distant China. 

And notin every country will 
the process of change unfold it- 
selfin the same pattern. Yugo- 
slavia for instance has yet to 
complete this transformation: 
Yugoslav leaders may hail the 
excitement in Prague as the ex- 
pression of uninhibited dissent, 
but the very same dissent they 
would not permit to a Djilas at 
home. 

An important factor in this 
striving for change to a less and 
less rigid system of social con- 
trol is the advance of productive 
forces. The technological revolu- 
tion that comprises the breath- 
taking spectrum from cosmonau- 
tics to cybernetics, from the 
rocket to the computer, cannot 
but leave its impact on the mind 
of man. The worker in many 
of the industries in the highly 
advanced countries is not justa 
skilled hand but a technocrat, and 


under the wider facilities and 
better conditions of security 
under socialism, he is a much 


more civilised man than his fore- 
fathers. A  cosmonaut's father 
may have fought in the battle of 
Stalingrad, but his son displays 
no less heroism in the outer 
space though his heroism is of 
an entirely different order. 

It is on this point that our 
traditional yardsticks of democra- 
tic liberties do not always help. 
The Prague intellectuals’ Two 
Thousand Words may read very 
revoltuionary, but by all accounts, 
Czechoslovakia’s working class— 
the key revolutionary force in a 
highly industrialised country— 
has by and large remained un- 
stirred by it, and nowhere in his- 
tory from the days of Plato and 
Pericles have the intellectuals by 
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Pakistan’s 


BYES after twenty years of in- 
dependence, Pakistan can 
hardly claim that the entire body 
of her citizens feel that they are 
enjoying the right of self-deter- 
mination. In fact, the majority 
of the people—those living in 
East Pakistan, Baluchistan and 
other minority provinces—have 
voiced serious concern in this 
regard. Depressed masses of 
East Pakistan have been agita- 
ting from time to time, for the 
removal of growing  disparity 
between the two wings. 

An Opposition leader from 
Lahore, Arif Iftikhar, ridiculed 
Foreign Minister Arshad Hu- 
sain's statement that “the people 
of Kashmir should be given the 
right of all self-determination 
In the National Assembly itself, 
Arif asked, "Where is the justi- 
fication in demanding the same 
right (for Kashmir Valley) which 
Ayub regime has refused to grant 
to the people of East Pakistan, 
Azad Kashmir and Baluchistan, 
who have been clamouring for it, 
right from the day Pakistan came 
into being?’’ 

The enormity of the inequities 
from which East Pakistan suffers 
could be gauged from what the 
Opposition leaders complained 
during the debates in the National 
Assembly and Provincial Coun- 
cil at their recent  sittings. 

First, the economic condition 
of East Pakistan under the Ayub 
regime is in shambles. Accord- 
ing to Ashraf Husain, East Pak- 
istan at present can invest only 
30 per cent of her foreign credit 
for development purposes. Its 
indebtedness has reached a stage 
where 70 per cent of her foreign 
credits go for paying interests 
to the creditor countries and to 
the Central Government. During 
the last ten years, East Pakistan's 
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debts have risen from: Rs. 55 
crores to Rs 690.8 crores. A 
few other loans added to this 
figure, totals Rs. 45 crores. For 
this huge amount, East Pakistan 
has to pay Rs 39 crores annually 
as interest and capital re-pay- 
ments, It was also feared that these 
figure would reach Rs 1000 crores 
by 1970, when East Pakistan will 
have to pay a total of Rs. 47 
crores annually on- this score 
alone. Interestingly enough, East 
Pakistan’s direct income is only 
Rs 41 crores per annum: 

Commenting on this stagger- 
ing state of East Pakistan’s eco- 
nomy, one progressive daily from 
Dacca wrote editorially, ‘In the 
name of implementing the Budget 
proposals for using foreign credit 
for development purposes, the 
Government has been appointing 
in different fields a large number 
of ‘White elephants’ that is for- 
eign experts. Paradoxically, the 
huge amount paid to these experts 
is tax-free. On the other hand, 
some of the conditions of foreign 
credit are so fantastic that taking 
loans from the Western countries 
has now become a big joke. These 
conditions are: compulsory im- 
port of goodsat a much higher 
cost on their own ships, and re- 
payment of credits in foreign 
exchange. Pakistan, it is suggest- 
ed, must try to seek more and 
more loans from the Socialist 
camp and have trade agreements 
with them, where there were no 
rigid and conditional bindings 
as compared to the western 
countries. ”’ 


Agriculture 


An Opposition member of the 
Provincial Council, Samsur Rah- 
man, has alleged that in the field 
of agriculture, Pakistan’s plan- 
ning is a total failure, Citing 


. instances of abnormal disparity 


between the two wings, he has 
revealed that the density of popu- 
lation in East Pakistan is 979 per 
square mile, as against 138 only 
in the case of West Pakistan. 
But 92 per cent of the cultivable 
land in East Pakistan is without 
irrigation facilities and 40 per 
cent of the people are agricultural 
labourers. Moreover, 35 per cent 
of these labourers do not have 
their own ploughs for tilling the 
land. And there is no provision 
for employment for these vast 
masses in the current year’s East 
Pakistan budget. 

Further, 48 per cent of the 
peasants do not possess any land. 
Twenty per cent of them in East 
Pakistan own less than three 
acres of land; 10 per cent less 
than five acres; another 10 per 
cent less than seven acres; and 
12 per cent have more than seven 
acres. Eighty-eight per cent of 
the peasants need 104 lakh tonnes 
of foodgrains, but they produce 
only 50 lakh tonnes and 12 per 
cent of the rich peasants consume 
14 lakh tonnes, but their produc- 
tion is 58 lakh tonnes. These 
rich peasants are the traditional 
hoarders who fully exploit the 
scarcity conditions and corner a 
huge amount of money through 
black-marketing in foodgrains. 

The Government has failed to 
arrange irrigation facilities for 
even 10 per cent of the cultivable 
land, but it lays absurd claim of 
being able to make Pakistan self- 
sufficient in food by 1970. 

Azizur Rahman, another pro- 
minent leader of the Opposition 
said in the National Assembly, 
that in spite of Government's 
vigorous campaign, it was an 
undeniable fact that during the 
last ten years (1958-68), produc- 
tion of tobacco in the eastern 
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wing declined from 45,000 tonnes 
to 27,000 tonnes, while in West 
Pakistan it rose from 14,000 
tonnes to 104,000 tonnes during 
the same period. Sugarcane pro- 
duction also has risen in West 
Pakistan from 37 lakh tonnes to 
1,222 lakh tonnes, but in the 
case of East Pakistan, the increase 


is from 32 lakh tonnes to 75 lakh 


tonnes only. 


Industry 


In the Third Five Year Plan 
(1965-70), the Government has 
allocated Rs 1,600 crores for 
the development of public-sector 
industries in East Pakistan. But 
even after the expiry of three 
years of this Plan period, the 
Government has been able to 
invest Rs 550: 4 crores, which is 
34 per cent only of the estimated 
total outlay. The Government 
hardly seems to be enthusiastic 
in developing this sector of the 
economy. 

The performance of the pri- 
vate-sector industries in East Pak- 
istan, is still more disappointing. 
It could attain only up to one- 
third of the expected results, in 
the last three years. The Govern- 
ment has, however, proposed to 
spend Rs°200 crores during the 
current year, and even if this tar- 
get is reached, there would still 
remain a shortfall of 50 per cent 
in the original plan proposals. 

Nurul Hug, gave instances of 
deliberate Government negli- 
gence in respect of industrial deve- 
lopment in East Pakistan and 
said, despite the Central Gov- 
ernment’s repeated assurances of 
allocating 10 cargo ships to East 
Pakistan, it did not grant the 
necessary foreign exchange to 
purchase of these ships. After 
the hopes for foreign exchange 
were belied and all possible ef- 
forts were abandoned, East Pak- 
istan was forced to sell the licen- 
ces to West Pakistani indus- 
trialists for these ships, who mys- 
teriously managed to get foréign 
exchange from the Central Gov- 
ernment. ° 

During 1960-65, innumerable 
industries came up in West Pak- 
istan which were totally depen- 
dent on imported raw materials. 
But East Pakistan was all through 
denied foreign exchange for the 
import of necessary raw mate- 
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rials, Huq pointed out. He 


presented an account of foreign: 


exchange earnings through Pak- 
istan’s exports during the 20- 
year period, from 1947-48 to 
1967-68, the total of which stood 
at Rse*3,795 crores. 
figure, East Pakistan had earned 
as much as Rs 2,144 crores. 
The share of the eastern wing in 
the imports from abroad, how- 
ever, was the paltry sum of Rs 
1,591 crores, while West Pakistan 
during this period was allowed 
total imports from foreign coun- 
tries worth Rs 3,603 crores. Be- 
sides, East Pakistan was carrying 
the lion's share of the burden of 
foreign credits on its shoulders. 

The tragedy is, that almost all 
major private industries of East 
Pakistan are in the clutches of 
West Pakistani industrialists en- 
abling them to exploit the poor 
masses to the furthest limit pos- 
sible. The Ayub regime has 
made East Pakistan a happy hunt- 
ing ground for the big in- 
dustrialists, whereas the poor 
masses, the real builders of the 
nation, are forced to enjoy the 
bitter taste of denial and .depri- 
vation. 

A few couspicuous examples 
of these tycoons' performances 
are also available; Adamjis, the 
big shot in Pakistani jute industry 
and trade, earned a profit of Rs 
1.7 crores in 1965-66. The Habibs 
of the banking industry grabbed 
Rs 1.2 crores, and in the thread 
mill industry, the same business 
house gathered another Rs 21 
lakhs. 


Health 
Due to East Pakistan's 
climatic conditions, the people 


suffer from diseases like cholera, 
malaria, small-pox and are often 
the victims of natural calamities 
like flood and cyclone. On this 
score, too, the Government has 
done little to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of the poor. According to 
the information furnished by the 
Health Minister in the National 
Assembly, 1,146 persons died of 
small-pox and 599 of cholera 
in East Pakistan, during the 
period of 1967 to May 1968. 
Number of deaths in West 
Pakistan during the same 
period was 57 in cholera and 
1,271 in small-pox. Cancer took 


Out of this : 


a toll of 835 persons in East 
Pakistan and 317 in West Pakis- 
tan during 1964, No figures on 
this count are available for the 
period since 1964. 

The utter failure in East 
Pakistan’s village health centre 
programmes was exposed by the 
Independent member Hammad 
Ali. According to him, as 
against thc minimum  require- 
ment of atleast one hospital for 
a thousand persons and one 
doctor for 3,000 patients, there 
was only one hospital to serve 
8,000 patients and one doctor 
for 9,000 patients. The most 
shocking fact in this regard is 
that 18 lakh people in East 
Pakistan have been suffering 
from T. B. according to Govern- 
ment's own statistics. lt was 
further stated that the number of 
T. B. hospitals and sanatoria 
in East Pakistan was 14 and 19 
respectively. There are 619 
nurses (with 45 male) in East 
Pakistan and 4,290 (with 299 
male) in West Pakistan. 


Education 


East Pakistan's education 
clearly bear the stamp of Ayub's 
discriminatory rule. According 
to an Opposition leader, there 
are 90 lakh children in East 
Pakistan who are denied facilities 
of primary education. The last ten 
years, which have been pom- 
pously publicised as "Decade of 


Reforms” by the Pakistan 
Government, have seen the 
curse of illiteracy on the 


students of East Pakistan through 
discriminatory measures, Before 
1958, there were 26,000 primary 
schools in East Pakistan and today 
this has gone up to only 29,000. 
But in the case of West Pakistan, 
the rise has been from 10,000 to 
32,000 during the same period. 
In the years between 1966- 
1968, discrimination was shown 
by the Central Government with 
regard to financial aid to Model 
Schools of Islamabad and Dacca. 
According to the information 
placed by the Education Minister 
in the National Assembly, an 
amount of Rs 10.1 lakhs was 
granted to Islamabad Boys’ Mo- 
del Schools in 1966-67. Govern- 
ment also made a grant for Rs 
4.5 lakhs to Residential Model 
Schools in Islamabad during the 
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year of 1966-67. In 1967-68, a . 


grant of Rs 6.7 lakhs was made 
to Boys’ Model Schools of Is- 
lamabad by the Government. For 
Girls’ Model Schools of Islama- 
bad, an amount of Rs. 5.5 lakhs 
was sanctioned. 

But, in the case of East Pak- 
istan, the Central Government 
granted only Rs 4 lakhs to the 
Model Schools of Dacca during 
. the years of 1966-67 and 1967-68. 

Ayub’s discriminatory rule has 
many other features. Water is 
available to the people of Dacca 
at the rate of Rs 2 per thousand 
gallons, whereas the same quan- 
tity is supplied to West Pakistan 
towns at the rate of 50 paise only. 


Employment 


Government’s partisan policy 
in appointments to the various 
administrative departments and 
major commercial and industrial 
sectors, was subjected to a sharp 
criticism from the Opposition. 
In the National Assembly, Afa- 
quddin agitatedly asked the Cen- 
tral Commerce Minister, whether 
the West Pakistanis were born 
with a special training to be en- 
titled to most of the Govern- 
ment jobs! Distressing instances 
of unjustifiable favours extended 
to West Pakistanis, were brought 
to light. Of the 1,520 persons 
employed by the Pakistan’s Deve- 
lopment Directorate, only 116 
belong to East Pakistan. Of 
these 1,520, there are 93 Class 
I officers,. among whom East 
Pakistanis number seven only. 
Of the 119 Class II Gazetted 
Officers, only four are East Pak- 
istanis. Class III employees 
number 1046, but only 93 be- 
long to East Pakistan; and in 
Class IV, out of 304 employees, 
only 11 are from East Pakistan. 

In the Gas and Oil Develop- 
ment Corporation, there are 
35.3 per cent officers and 30 per 
cent employees belonging to East 
Pakistan and 64.2 per cent officers 
and 70 per cent employees are 
from West Pakistan. 

Khawaja Shahabuddin, the se- 
nior-most member of the Pak- 
istan Cabinet and an East Pakis- 
tani himself, has admitted in 
the National Assembly that 
East Pakistanis have not been 
given their due share in the 
Government set-up. Most start- 
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ling revelation, however, has been 
that during the last 20 years, no 
East Pakistani has been appoint- 
ed to be the Director General of 
Pakistan Radio. poe to 
the information given “by the 
Minister, less than 40 pas cent 
of the Government officers belong 
to the eastern wing. While the 
representation of East Pakistanis 
in the administrative service is 
41 per cent, in Military Accounts 
Service the percentage is as low 
as 27. 

Following are the figures given 
by him in the National Assembly: 


Service 


Administrative Service 
Foreign Service 

Police 

Income Tax 

Central Excise 

Railways 

Audit & Accounts 
Military Accounts 

Central Information Service 


Significantly, Khawaja Sha- 
habuddin did not give the per- 
centage of East Pakistan in the 
Defence Services. 

The Opposition members also 
charged the Government of deli- 
berately closing the doors of the 
armed forces on the East Pakis- 
tanis. According to one member, 
there is practically no one from 
East Pakistan in the higher ranks 
of the Army, Navy and Air Force. 
The Government, has not contra- 
dicted this statement. 

There has been a steep rise in 
differences in per-capita income 
during the last few years, which 
has risen to Rs 150 in 1967 from 
Rs. 88 in 1959-60. The break-up 
is given below: 


Year East West 
Pak- Pak- 
istan istan 

1959-60 278 366 

1960-61 286 374 

1961-62 294 387 

1962-63 285 405 

1963-64 308 419 

1964-65 309 439 

1965-66 309 457 

1966-67 313 463 


It is in this background that 
the demand for autonomy has 
been gaining momentum and 
despite the lack of cooperation 
and unity among the Opposition 
parties, in every corner of Pak- 
istan protest against the Ayub 
misrule is welling up. According 
to a Kabul Radio report, Pakh- 
toons also have intensified their 
struggle for freedom against the 
Pakistan Government in Dir, 
Jandul, Maidan, Darra, Sultan- 
khel and Paindakhel areas. The 
Radio reported that in an en- 
counter between a strong party 





East West Percen- 
Pak- Pak- Total tage 
istan istan of E. 
Pak- 
istan 
228 326 554 41 
73 104 177 41 
82 128 210 39 
86 141 227 37 
40 76 116 34 
20 36 56 35 
44 95 139 31.6 
18 50 68 27 
19 49 68 21.4 
of Baluchi Pakhtoons and a 


Pakistani army vehicle, the Balu- 
chinationalists captured the entire 
consignment of arms and ammu- 
nition and killed a number of 
Pakistani soldiers. The broadcast 
Claimed that the recent ecnounters 
lent support to the contention 


- that the freedom fighters in Pakh- 


toonistan would soon emerge 
victorious and achieve their na- 
tional and cherished goal of 
independence. 


The Radio said that even pro- 
Government papers in Pakistan 
were forced to publish “painfully 
and reluctantly” the truth regard- 
ing the Pakhtoon independence 
movement. These papers had 
confessed that the “attendance 
at Pakhtoon public meeting was 
never less than 40,000 or 50,000. 
The slogan Pakhtoonistan Zinda- 
bad at these meetings must be 
reverberating in Islamabad,” 
the Radio said. 


The voice of anger is not 
confined inside Pakistan alone, 
it has been heard from the Pak- 
istanj citizens living abroad as 
well. Recent instance was the 
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demonstration outside President 
Ayub's London Hotel during his 
recent visit there. Demonstra- 
tors carried banners reading “No 
more Looting of East Pakistan", 
“Down With Ayub” and “No 
More Press Censorship’. The 
students distributed pamphlets en- 
titled “Black Power Rule” which 
gave a harrowing description of 


the Ayub regime. 

However, it is too early now 
to predict the final outcome 
of these sttuggles. But expecta- 
tions remain high; the volcano 
of agcumulated dissatisfaction 
could ho longer be kept dormant. 

leds, however, interesting to 
note in this context, President 
Ayub Khan has been crowned 


with two new titles “Mohsin-e- 
Azam” (the great benefactor) and 
"Aman-e-Alam Bardar” (stan- 
dard bearer of peace), before he 
left for Teheran on his way to 
London. The bitter sense of hu- 
mour of the authors of these 
titles can be little appreciated 
by the millions in East Pakis- 
tan. 


Capitalist Market and Public Sector 


N Tuesday last week there 

was a very interesting ques- 
tion in the Lok Sabha by Swa- 
tantra member D.N. Patodia. It 
related to a decision of the 
Madhya Pradesh Government 
‘which can by no means be classi- 
fied as progressive and leftist 
committed to support of the 
public sector. Sri Patodia ob- 
jected to the State Government 
reserving 12 products manufac- 
tured by departmentally-run or 
other Government-controlled in- 
dustrial units for exclusive 
Government purchases without 
inviting tenders. He alleged that 
this was discrimination against 
the private manufacturers of the 
same products. 

It was surprising to find that 
inthe face of such aslanted ques- 
tion by the Swatantra member, 
Industrial Development Minister 
Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed should 
have taken an extremely defen- 
sive stand which almost amoun- 
ted to an admission that the 
Madhya Pradesh Government 
was not doing the correct thing. 
It was left to private members 
in the House, among them Sri 
T. Viswanatham from Andhra, 
to set the focus right by sharply 
asking why Government-run units 
should not receive preferential 
treatment in the matter of Gov- 
ernment’s own purchases unless, 
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of course, these units had been 
set up not to make good but 
only to oblige and service the 
needs of the private sector. 

The question really raised a 
vital issue of policy and practice 
of the Government towards the 
public sector and its growth. 
Further enquiries showed that 
Sri Patodia’s was not just an 
individual member’s complaint. 
He was only bringing into the 
Open persistent pressure being 
worked up. by the organised pri- 
vate sector on the issue of the 
prices and purchases policy of 
the Government in regard to 
public sector products. The 
Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry has 
been in communication with the 
Government in this connection 
and has made similar complaints 
of “discrimination.” 
was considered so important 
that it has been discussed at 
the Economic Secretaries and 
Cabinet levels. The result has 
been a directive by the Union 
Government that  ''discrimina- 
tory" practices should be given 
up. The- Union Government 
has in particular objected to 
preference being shown by the 
State Governments for local pro- 
ducts as something against ‘‘natio- 
nal integration." It would ap- 
pear that the slogan of “national 


The issue’ 


integration” is to be seized upon 
for all kinds of things and not 
merely to interfere with freedom 
of the press. 

While such is the solicitude 
of the Government for the sensi- 
tivity of the private sector to any 
“discrimination” in favour of 
either local products or public 
sector products even for its own 
purchases, what the public sector 
is being made to reckon with 
wlien it enters the market with 
its goods appears to have receiv- 
ed no attention from the autho- 
riies. Indeed, the market 
mechanism is being used ruthlessly 
by the private sector in exercise 
ofits dominant position in the 
economy to drive the public 
sector to the wall. 

Former MP and Secretary 
of the Congress Parliamentary 
Party Raghunath Singh is not 
known to be a particular friend 
of the public sector. But he 
is at present Chairman of Hindu- 
stan Zinc Ltd., a public sector 
enterprise in a field in which 
India has so far been totally de- 
pendent on imports for this im- 
portant non-ferrous metal, This 
undertaking has registered im- 
pressive progresssince its take- 
over in the public sector and is 
now producing zinc «above its 
rated capacity, besides producing 
superphosphates in large quanti- 
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ties as a byproduct. But having 
done all that, even Sri Raghu- 
nath Singh has been driven to 
desperation by the resistance 
to the purchase of his products. 

Both zinc and superphos- 
phatic fertilizers are scarce com- 
modities and have to be impor- 
ted at heavy cost in foreign ex- 
change. While speeches by the 
Ministers calling for reducing 
such dependence on imports are 
plentiful, the production of Hin- 
dustan Zinc Ltd. has to be stock- 
piled to a point where produc- 
tion itself cannot be maintained. 
Its stocks are not being lifted 
either by the Government pur- 
chase agencies or by private 
sector users. 

According to Sri Raghunath 
Singh himself, Hindustan Zinc 
is in a position to supply 38,000 
tonnes of zincagainst the total 
consumption demand of 65,000 
tonnes in the country. While 
so much is heard about foreign 
exchange stringency, the Com- 
merce and Finance Ministries 
have merrily imported so far 
55,000 tonnes for this year’s 
consumption and are arranging 
further imports. 

The manner in which users 
of zinc in both public and private 
sectors reject the indigenous 
product is itself an interesting 
story. The Rourkela steel plant 
has found it too pure for its 
galvanising lines. Union Car- 
bide does not wantit for the 
production of its batteries 
i a= aaa 
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because it is not pure enough. 
Similar excuses have been used 
to reject itin the P & T and 


Defence sectors. When Sri 
Raghunath Singh was asked 
about the reasons advarked for 


such rejection, his angry’ remark 
was that they were spurioas. The 
real problem was the inability 
of the public sector to offer the 
right kind of ‘‘special incentives”? 
to the right quarters which pri- 
vate sector can freely give, to 
secure orders, he said. He 
quoted in this connection the 
example of the UP Government's 
rejection of — superphosphatic 
fertilizers from his undertaking on 
the ground of “quality” even when 
its purchasing agency had not 
cared to take a single sample and 
even when it was being offered at 
a much lower price than that 
being paid by the UP Govern- 
mentto private suppliers. And 
yet the private sector is making 
the fantastic charge of "'discri- 
mination”? in Government pur- 
chases. In fact, the boot is 
on the other foot, and this is not 
merely in the case of zinc and 
superphosphates from  Hindus- 
tan Zinc Ltd. 

The further expansion of the 
Durgapur alloy steel plant which 
the Cabinet had sanctioned a 
long time ago is in the process of 
being scuttled in the name of 
lack of demand. "The interesting 
point about it is that while ex- 
pansion of the public sector 
plant, for which large investments 
were made in the first stage itself, 
is being delayed, licences have 
been issued to private parties, 
including two to Birlas, to set up 
alloy steel plants. How exactly 
the private plants will find mar- 
ket which will not be available to 
the public sector is, of course, 
kept a mystery. Equally painful 
has been the story of the sale of 
coal produced by the National 
Coal Development Corporation 
and the non-utilization of its 
established capacity. At the time 
ofthe crisis created by the pri- 
vate collieries over the rate war 
last year, the Railways and other 
users found it quite convenient 
to switch over to NCDC coal. 
But as soon as the price question 
was settled, they left the NCDC 
again in the lurch in the name of 
quality and similar other excuses 


and switched back to the private 
suppliers. It is revealing that 
even departmentally-run orga- 
nisations insist on receiving 
NCDC coal through private 
middlemen because that gives 
sufficient elbow-room for mani- 
pulation of commission on that 
account. The element of com- 
mission and its manipulation 
among interested quarters cannot 
remain in the event of the NCDC 
making direct supplies. There 
are many more examples to show 
that "discrimination" is in fact 
against the public sector in the 
market rather than the other 


way round. 
The time has come when this 
invidious market mechanism 


established and controlled by 
capitalist norms and practices 
should be squarely faced and the 
disadvantages of public sector 
enterprise having to operate in 
such conditions should be elimi- 
nated, It is not enough to cons- 
tantly keep upa din about the 
inefficiency and unprofitability of 
public sector investments and 
enterprise without going into the 
problems of this sector and with- 
out creating the conditions 
absolutely necessary for its 
proper working. 

The problem is not merely of 
management in the running of 
these enterprises for better 
production. That itself requires 
amajor overhaulin which the 
key question is that of ending the 
bureaucratic stranglehold on these 
enterprises. But at the same 
time, bold steps will have to be 
taken to streamline the marketing 
conditions to suit and sustain the 
public sector by breaking the 
capitalistic stranglehold on mar- 
ket operations. It will be 
necessary, to this end, to develop 
an aggressive sales organisation 
for each of the public sector 
enterprises, on the one side, and 
for the Government to take firm 
steps to oblige all users to ex- 
tend preferential treatment to 
products of the public sector. 
To begin with, liberal import of 
all such items as can be supplied 
by the public sector must stop 
and all Government departments 
and public sector undertakings 
must be made to accept the 
available public sector supplies 


'at proper prices. 
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The River Knew Korba 


N° one can stop the wheels of 
time. They are on the move 


even in the darkest jungles. Go- 


to Korba and you see the word 
‘change’ writ large everywhere. 
Change has already been notice- 
ably wrought in this wood-laden 
area, known for hundreds of 
years as the rice-bowl of India. 
Rich till yesterday only in gree- 
nery and beasts, colourful tribal 
folklore and abundant agricultu- 
ral produce, today Korba is 
rising to meet industrial advance 
on à scale undreamt of before. 

The ancient woods certainly 
knew what rich treasures, what 
vital instruments of transforma- 
tion lay buried for centuries in 
the bowels of mother earth here 
underneath the calm green ex- 
terior of the. rice fields. But 
they remained unruffled. The 
river Hasdeo shared the secret, 
but it flowed by unconcerned. 
The people kept on singing of 
beasts and birds, harvests and 
festivals, hunting and sowing, 
little suspecting what new songs 
still. remained unlocked in their 
water and soil. 

And now they have all risen 
to the occasion—the earth, water 
and the people—to greet the new 
age, heralded by the hum of 
machines. More change, and 
still more change to come is in 
the air. Many projects are al- 
ready started and more are in 
the offing. Coal, bauxite, . steam 
and power have all joined hands 
to bring about the long-awaited 
transformation of the land and 
its people. 

Korba, previously 2 seques- 
tered corner in the district of 
Bilaspur in Chhattisgarh, east of 
Madhya Pradesh, is buzzing like 
a bee-hive with new activity. The 
peasant has always been there, 
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but now under the shadow and 
the smoke-screen of tall chim- 
neys and in the thunder of 
mechanised coal-mines and 
power-house turbines, a new 
class of industrial workers is fast 
emerging to become the proud 
possession of Korba. 

At the base of the industrial 
progress ‘here stand the ancient 
woods and forests underneath 
the layers of earth that were 
being petrified for millions of 
years into power-producing coal. 
And the river Hasdeo, daily carry- 
ing hundreds of gallons of power- 
producing water, held the lever 
of industrialisation. 

After getting down at Champa 
on the main railway line running 
between Bombay and Calcutta, 
you take a train to Korba, a 
distance of 35 miles. As you 
travel along this lane, newly cons- 
tructed for the special needs of 
the numerous upcoming Korba 
projects, you first come across 
the open chests of black diamond 
—to use the metaphor attributed 
to coal—that are hacked and 
shoved across with the aid of 
enormous shovels and dumpers 
in the Soviet-aided mechanised 
opencast coal-mine of Manikpur. 
In Kobra proper itself, you see 
two pairs of underground coal- 
mines. A few miles away is the 
National Coal Development Cor- 
poration Colony, peopled by 
young technicians and workers. 
Here you notice a huge Soviet- 
aided factory, known as the Cen- 
tral Electrical and Mechanical 
Workshop. Small machine-tools, 
spare parts and non-standard 
equipment are made here, and 
repairs done to mining machines 
like shovels, dumpers, and other 
coal-handling equipments. 

You go ahead a few more 


miles and you approach the 
colony that belongs to the 
Madhya Pradesh Electricity 
Board. Here, the slim, tall, sil- 
very chimney of the Soviet-aided 
200 MW Korba Thermal Power 
Station stands against the blue 
sky asa proud symbol of power 
for the entire State of Madhya 
Pradesh. Some distance further 
away from the turbines and the 
forest of lightning arresters that 
surround the Power Station like 
jealous sentinels, the river Has- 
deo, the boon-giver of Korba, 
quietly flows its age-old course, 
without the slightest hint of 
awareness of what it has done to 
change the destiny of a people. 
All around, penetrating 
through the thickets of trees that 
still crowd the plains of Korba, 
can be seen pucca tar roads 
gleaming under the cloudy sky 
of this season. Clearings have 
been made everywhere in the 
forest to accommodate the 
various projects, with their nume- 
rous upcoming civilian colonies 
and townships, their shopping 
centres, cinemas, playing grounds, 
clubs and schools. Threading 
through these roads now and again 
can be seen various vehicles— 
school buses, public buses, jeeps, 
cycles, station wagons, motor 
cars, man-pulled rickshaws, and 
lines of pedestrians. They are 
not to be seen all together. 
Space seems to stretch before 
you without a break for miles, 
ruled by long spells of stillness, 
characteristic of any forest-cover- 
ed rural area, that remains un- 
animated for minutes except by 
the flight of an occasional bird. 
You are lost in the reverie of the 
past, whose picture the scene re- 
flects. Just then you sight a 
stream of bicycles, a bus or a 
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jeep, disturbing the agrarian 
peace, and you begin to visua- 
lise the industrial future, when 
these open spaces will become 
the hub of endless traffic. 

Nor is this the end of what al- 
ready exists by way of foundations 
laid for development. A couple 
of miles away from the two power 
stations—a 90 MW power house 
stands afew furlongs from the 
Soviet-aided project—a new road 
is being constructed, a new pipe- 
Iine laid, and interviews of young 
graduates seeking employment 
are going on in a building, in 
which some design engineers are 
already busy working at their 
desks; and all this is for the new 
Korba Aluminium Project, which 
is soon to come up with Hunga- 
tian and Soviet assistance. 

The other bank of Hasdeo, 
about eight miles from Korba, is 
not so quiet either, It is alive 
with the din of work going on 
all the time in. the fully-mecha- 
nised Soviet-aided underground 
coal-mines of Banki and Sura- 
kachhar—one a few miles away 
from the other. 

Then there is a fertiliser plant, 
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which is being considered to be 
erected, a caustic soda plant in 
the offing, and many small ancil- 
lary industries under plan. Envi- 
sioning the change that ws to 
sweep Korba in afew years, the 
Madhya Pradesh State Gowern- 
ment has already formed a high- 
power committee for the deve- 
lopment of Korba, of which Sri 
M.K.R. Menon, Deputy Chief 
Engineer MPEB, is a member. 

Sri Menon was in rhapsodies 
over his vision of the future of 
Korba. This district of Bilaspur, 
he said, produces more rice 
than any other part of India. 
Even in the worst phase of the 
recent draught-stricken years, 
cheapest and the most abundant 
rice was available here, Sri Menon 
said. Korba has this advantage, 
which will keep attracting the 
future engineers, workers and 
citizens of the industrial comp- 
lex that is to develop here with- 
in about a decade. E 

“Secondly, we have coal here, 
and water and power—the three 
basic requisites for industrial 
growth. Thirdly, consider the 
insular position of Korba from 
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the point of view of any possi- 
ble foreign attack. Its deep, 
well-protected, inland position 
spells security. Lastly, the cli- 
matic conditions here are so 
good. It is pleasantthroughout 
the ‘year except two hot months. 
Korba receives 48 inches of rain 
during this season. From now 
on it will remain beautiful right 
upto the end of April. The 
future dwellers of this promis- 
ing city-to-be will find all this a 
great attraction. In ten to 
fifteen years, this richest agricul- 
tural area will also become one 
of the most prosperous indus- 
trial areas of the country", Sri 
Menon said. 

As Itook leave of him at the 
end of our conversation to go 
back to my room in the rest: 
house, a cool breeze that had 
lifted after a heavy shower was 
singing dithyrambic songs, echo- 
ing the symphony of turbines 
that raged inside the concrete 
edifice of the 200 MW Power. 
Station—symbol of peace. and 
the basis of all development 
and the promising future of 
Korba. 
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FORMS AND METHODS OF SOCIALIZATION 


THE the very outset the leaders of the People's 
Republic of China have been exerting feverish 
efforts to sharply reduce the time for the socializa- 
tion of property in town Eand countryside, Indeed, 
whereas almost 20 years were needed for the socia- 
lization of industry and agriculture in the Soviet 
Union, slightly over five years were enough for China. 
The expropriation of large estates and the distri- 


This is the second and concluding part of an 


article which appeared in the Soviet journal, 
Mirovaya Economika i Mezhdynarodnye Otnoshe- 
niya, No 6, 1968. 
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‘bution of land owned by landlords to peasants 
~covered the period between 1917 and 1920 in our 
country and between 1950 and 1953 in China. After 
1920 for about eight years our country carried 
through the New Economic Policy, which affected, 
above all, the countryside. China did not know 
such a policy in the countryside and immediately set 
about collectivization. . The setting up of collective 
farms took about seven years in the Soviet Union, 
and two years in China: it was followed by ‘“com- 
munization,’’ which was effected in a few months. 

In the Soviet Union the period of industrialization 
took approximately 15 years; in China an attempt was 
made to overcome this historical boundary in some 
10 years, though the initial positions were much less 
favourable. The “great leap forward" and the 
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“people’s communes" were therefore a continuation 
and deepening of the policy of the hasty and spas- 
modic “jerk forward’’ towards socialism, which 
already had been outlined soon after the «ictory of 
the people's revolution in China. And all this in 
conditions when it was fully possible toytake into 
consideration the experience of other socialist coun- 
tries and to rely on their support. ld 

Meanwhile nationalizing private property just in 
that country, it was imperative to consider the social 
consequences of this action. China had long-stand- 
ing traditions of development of state property in 
conditions of feudal society. The emergence of 
China's modern industry in the late 19th and early 
20th centuries was linked exactly with the develop- 
ment of state capitalism, and the first enterprises 
were owned and managed by the state. It was not 
without reason that the Chiang Kai-shek govern- 
ment, far from seeking to destroy this tradition, on 
the contrary, facilitated its strengthening. In his 
book China's Destiny Chiang Kai-shek upheld, 
specifically, the idea of development of the state 
economy. 

However,.nationalizing property, the leaders of 
the CPC least of all considered the social conse- 
quences of this action. Carried away by the idea of 
total nationalization of all and sundry—big and 
smallindustry in towns, trade, handicrafts, landed 
property, and even, in the long run, forks and 
spoons—they believed that the fact of nationaliza- 
tion in itself automatically produces the necessary 
social results: ensures not only liquidation of the 
exploiters, but also greater efficiency of social pro- 
duction. It is easily imagined how great was their 
disappointment when *''communization" led toa 
reduction and not a rise in farm production. By 
the way, judging from everything, the Maoists have 
not yet understood what happened, and continue 
following their prejudices and illusions. 

Meanwhile, even a most elementary analysis 
shows that state property in China must still be 
raised to the level of consistent socialist property. 
Of course, the victory of state property in towns 
and co-operative in villages has been a highly impor- 
tant social achievement of the Chinese people. It 
was necessary to advance from this important posi- 
tion to the triumph- of genuinely socialist relations 
in the sphere of production on the basis of raising 
the cultural level of the masses and drawing them 
into management. But this was not done. On the 
contrary, the policy of *'communization" carried the 
negative aspects of nationalization to scandalous 
forms of self-exposure. This also largely refers to 
state factories and mills. Even at the best of times 
when trade unions existed and functioned, it was 
difficult to detect any effective forms of participation 
of workers in management or evenin control of 
enterprises. The masses were not really drawn into 
management of property or control either in 
‘‘neople’s communes" or in industrial enterprises. 

It is more difficult to assess the question of a 
rise in efficiency of production after its socialization. 
Judging by the average 20 percent growth in China’s 
industry in the first 7-8 years of people’s power, it 
can be considered that a comparatively big advance 
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was made from  pre-revolutionary positions. A 
sharp decline resulted from the policy ofthe “great 
leap forward'. As for agriculture, this question 
was more intricate since the position was strongly 
aggravated by inadequate preparations for produ- 
cers’ co-operatives and subsequent ‘‘communiza- 
tion," which led to a tremendous waste of forces of 
production. 

A rise in living standards is one of the most 
important purposes of the socialization of produc- 
tion. In the first few years of people’s power, 
according to unbiased researchers, there really was a 
more or less substantial rise in real incomes of 
workers, and, especially, of peasants. This state of 
affairs, however, changed in the late fifties and early 
sixties, when social production sharply declined. At 
that time, there was a steep reduction in wages, the 
real purchasing capacity of money and peasants’ 
incomes. A certain improvement was possible in the 
period of “readjustment”. However, the “cultural 
revolution" campaign, which followed soon, again 
struck a telling blow on the living standards of the 
people. 

In other words, state property in industry and 
co-operative property in the countryside are not yet 
genuinely socialist in contemporary China. To 
achieve this, itit necessary to solve the highly impor- 
tant problems of drawing the masses into manage- 
ment of property, raising the efficiency of social 
production and subordinating the purposes of the 
economy to the interests of the working man. All 
this is linked with the nature of power in China. 

Marx and Engels pointed out that mere nationa- 
lization of private property in itself does not spell 
socialism, but only creates major pre-conditions for 
its victory. In our time the experience of many 
countries has shown that nationalization of imple- 
ments and means of production, notwithstanding the 
entire historic progressiveness of this process, is by 
no means always socialist in nature. Nationalization 
in such countries as Britain, Italy, or France, where 
itis of a state-monopoly nature and linked with a 
high level of development of productive forces, is 
one thing. Quite a different thing is the advance of 
state property in developing countries of Africa and 
Asia, where this process is objectively linked with a 
desire to overcome extreme economic backwardness. 
However, nationalization of private property leads 
to socialism only if it is used in the interests of the 
mass of the working people, whichcan be achieved 
only by changing the nature of power as a result of the 
struggle of the working class, the toiling peasantry, 
al progressive forces of society, and a radical rise 
in the level of productive forces. 

Hence, state and socialist property are identical 
in some conditions (where power of the working 
people and distribution according to work are, in 
fact, guaranteed), while in others (where power is 
in the hands of the national bourgeoisie, the middle 
classes or other non-proletarian sections of the 
population) state property can be the foundation of 
non-socialist relations of production. 

At the sametime it must be emphasized that 
construction of socialism, including the conversion 
ofstate into socialist property, isa more or less 
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protracted process which is taking a different 
course in various countries and in various conditions. 
In the Soviet Union, for instance, the victory of 
social property in towns was gained already in the 
early twenties, and in the countryside—in the early 
thirtes, which spelled the building of the foundations 
of socialism; in the mid-fifties, after the rehabilita- 
tion of the war-devastated economy, after another 
big advance in all spheres of economic and political 
life, the country entered intoa period of further 
building a developed socialist society and the gradual 
transition to communism. In the European socialist 
countries (at least, in most of them) the victory of 
social property in towns was gained already in the 
early fifties, and in the countryside—at the end of 
that decade; the task of transition to-a developed 
socialist society was set there only in recent years: 
Thus, at least two main stages are typical for all 
European socialist countries, including the Soviet 
Union: the building of the foundations of socialism 
and the building of a developed socialist society. 
However, inside these stages there also are periods 
and spells of development. 

The process of building socialism in such coun- 
tries as China, which in the past were markedly 
lagging behind in economic and social development, 
is highly intricate and requires many stages. A 
question of principle arises in connection with the 
analysis of China’s experience. Should the transitional 
period in such countries begin directly with the 
building of the foundations of socialism? Should 
this not be preceded by another preparatory stage? 
And if so, what stage? 

Lenin wrote in his time: ''......it is easier to begin 
for a backward country, because its enemy is rotten, 
its bourgeoisie is unorganized, but to carry onit 
needs one hundred thousand times more circumspec- 
tion, caution and tenacity”. The “gap between the 
greatness of the set tasks and the poverty, not only 
material, but also cultural", which Lenin noted, 
speaking about Russia, was particularly wide, pre- 
cisely in China. 

A more or less long-term policy of strengthening 
the state sector in industry, gradual co-operation of 
the village by stages, use of private enterprise to the 
necessary limit and encouragement of the develop- 
ment of state capitalism with the constant and 
steady transformation of the economy along socia- 
list lines in conformity with the attained level of 
economic and social development—such a policy 
would, evidently, be more in keeping with China's 
requirements, Some of the leaders of the Com- 
munist Party of China, judging by everything, under- 
stood this, while the Mao Tse-tung group was 
trying all the time to “speed up" the transitional 
period, took to the road of artificially and sharply 
reducing the distance between the beginning of the 
revolution and the building of socialism, even in 
comparison with developed socialist countries. 

What resources did Mao Tse-tung and his sup- 
porters count on to speed up industrialization and 
to “leap” into communism? What were their hopes 
when they began weakening China's economic ties 
with the, USSR and the other socialist countries? 
They pinned their hopes on the population of many 
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millions, they expected to industrialize the country 
not through the introduction of techniques, the 
application of a flexible system of stimulating pro- 
duction, but through’ ruthless exploitation of the 
manual labour of hundreds of millions of peasants 
with minimum payment. The idea of the ‘“‘people’s 
communes”? was thus mixedup with the policy of 
the ‘“‘great*teap forward’’, through them they expected 
to set up militarized labour armies, which could be 
switched to any jobs: today, to build irrigation 
facilities, tomorrow, to build backyard furnaces, 
roads, etc. 

Having included the “communes” in the system 
of state administration ofa para-military type, the 


leaders of the Communist Party of China staged an - 


experiment without precedent in history to imple- 
ment a rigid social Utopia. 


IV 


FORMATION OF MILITARY-BUREAUCRATIC 
DICTATORSHIP 


1X7 HAT is the social structure of present-day China? 

As stated above, the overwhelming majority 
of the population are peasants, practically fully co- 
operated and living in conditions, which still bear 
the imprint of “communes”. The proportion of the 
working-class in the population has even declined 
since 1958. 

Transformations, not yet matured inside society, 
were wilfully and hastily thrust upon it, with a re- 
sulting deformation of China's social structure. 
For the level of per capita production, China lags 
behind developed countries by a whole historic epoch. 
China's social structure, side by side with definite 
socialist achievement, gravitates towards state bureau- 
cratic relations, especially in the countryside. 

What are the causes of such deformations? The 
answer to this question leads us to the political 
system of contemporary China. In such a country 
as China, where the peasant population prevails, it 
should have playeda great role in the revolution 
and in socialist construction. The question of alli- 
ance between the working class and the peasantry 
was and still is the vital question of the policy 
of the Communist Party here. But the peasantry 
cannot be the leading revolutionary force, able to 
effect the political guidance of society. Of excep- 
tional importance in these conditions is the consis- 
tent and firm pursuit of a socialist policy, the 
ability of the Party leaders to withstand pressure 
from petty-bourgeois elements, and an  undevia- 
ting line towards raising the role of the work- 
ing class in the Communist Party and in the state. 

The Eighth Congress of the Communist Party of 
China (1956) noted that ‘the petty bourgeoisie cons- 
tituted a majority (in the country). The mood of this 
class exerts a constant influence and pressure on us.”’ 
However, Mao Tse-tung and his group tried hard 
to prevent an improvement in the social com- 
position of the Party, retarded. the drawing of 
workers into the Party. Thisis borne out by the 
fact that workers accounted for 10 percent of 
Party membership in 1948, 14 percent in 1956, 
and 13.4 percent 1957. 
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‘from combatting the petty-bourgeois 


In the last two decades Party membership in- 
creased almost seven-fold, to 20 million. Such a 
rapid growth in Party membership of the Com- 
munist Party of China of course, could nét be at- 
tended by a corresponding rise in its ideological 
and political level and training. » 

Almost half the members joined the Pary in the 
period the “great leap forward”. Figufés on the 
composition of the Party after 1961 make it possible 
to draw the conclusion that the majority of Party 
members came to the fore in the period ofthe 
“great leap forward”, the “cultural revolution”, 
the growing anti-sovietism in the policy ofthe 


' leadership of the Communist Party of China or 


shortly before it. 

Allor almost all the three million Communists, 
who had joined the Party before the victory of the 
people’s revolution, passed through a more or less 
prolonged school of revolutionary struggle, took 
part in battles against alien invaders and Kuomintang 
troops. The other 17 million lack or almost lack 
such an experience. It is difficult to believe that this 
mass has been entirely permeated with revolutionary 
ideas. Rather the opposite can be supposed, that it 
carried a new spirit, which increasingly became 
dominating in the Party. What spirit is this? 
Above all blind worship of Mao Tse-tung, his 
petty-bourgeois thoughts, instructions and directions. 
Don't the Maoists rely onthem in the struggle 
against the old Party cadres? 

The social composition of the leading bodies of 
the Communist Party of China also explains 
(atleast, partly) why the Mao Tse-tung group, far 
tendencies in 
the Party, on the contrary, sought to justify and 
encourage their development, facilitated their 
strengthening. Fifty-five members of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of China come 
from the countryside, only seven of the 97 members 
of the Central Committee are workers by birth. 
However, what was inevitable in the first stages for 
a Communist Party in a peasant country, could 
have been remedied in the further moulding of its 
leading bodies. But this was not done. Is it 
surprising that many Chinese leaders carried into 
the Party, as they themselves said at that time, “a 
long petty-bourgeois tail’’ and were affected by the 
most diverse non-proletarian influences? 

The social origin of the members of the Political 
Bureau of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of China still further aggravates this unfavour- 
able picture, typical as it is for the Central Com- 
mittee and the Party as a whole. Only three out of 
the 31 members of the Political Bureau of the 
Central Committee are of working-class origin, 17 
come from classes that were privileged in the past. 
Of course, the transition of those coming from 
other classes to the positions of the proletariat and 
the mass of the working people is not infrequent; 
but are there not far too many of them inthe 
Communist -Party of China, which lays claim to 
being “the most revolutionary proletarian party" 
in the world? 

It must be added that not only the Communist 
Party, but also other parts of the political machinery 
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of China have long been suffering from the regime 
of personal power and curtailment of democracy. 

It is common knowledge that the dictatorship of 
the proletariat or the dictatorship of the working 
class and the peasantry presupposes the existence of 
a Communist Party and a broad machinery through 
which the working class exerts a leading influence 
on the entire life of society. This machinery 
includes representative agencies of power, where 
the decisive role belongs to the working class, the 
trade unions, operating democratically and playing 
a big part in economic management. Socialist 
democracy presupposes broad development of 
working class, peasant representation. 

In contemporary China representative bodies 
have been meeting most irregularly and their role 
is, essentially, formal. Under the Party Rules, 
adopted in 1956, the powers of the Central Com- 
mittee expire after five years; sessions of the Party 
Congress must be convened annually, and plenary 
sessions of the Central Committee not less than 
twice each year. However 12 years have passed 
since the Eighth Congress and the Ninth Congress 
of the Communist Party of China (CPC) has not 
yet been held.. Only one session of the Congress, 
the second session of the Eigth Congress of the 
CPC took place (May 1958). 

Lenin regarded accountability of leading offi- 
cials to the masses as a distinguishing feature of the 
socialist state. In China, this principle is utterly 
ignored. The leadership in the Party, state and 
trade union organizations is now being replaced in 
China. However, there is no trace of the elective 
principle: some “objectionable” leaders are just 
being dismissed and replaced by others. The only 
demand presented to them is loyalty to Mao Tse- 
tung. 

As socialism is being built successfully and the 
exploiting classes are being liquidated, Leninism 
calls for a gradual change in the duties of agencies, 
discharging the functions of class suppression, for 
their transformation, spearheading them increasingly 
against imperialism and its agents. In China, on 
the other hand, the security agencies still further ex- 
tended their functions after the socialization of pro- 
perty in town and countryside. Now they are openly 
used to subordinate the people to the adventuris- 
tic purposes of the Mao group. 

The regime of personal power which is a threat 
to the socialist gains of the country, took shape 
long before the “cultural revolution” in the People’s 
Republic of China. China's political system was 
marked, firstly, by excessive concentration of per- 
sonal passivity and obedience of the masses; second- 
ly, by violation and flouting of democratie stan- 
dards in the activity of Party and state agencies: 
thirdly, by the introduction of red tape, adminis: 
tration by mere injunction and arbitrariness in 
solving economic and social problems. Now we 
witness the brutal manifestation of all negative as- 
pects of such a regime in the course of the “cul- 
tural revolution", when Mao Tse-tung took to the 
road of direct military dictatorship. 

All main political institutes, which retarded the 
process of sliding into personal dictatorship, have 
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now virtually ceased to function in China. Ad- 
vancing the slogan “seizure of power’’, the Maoists 
dissolved many Party. committees, leading bodies 
of the Young Communist League, the All-China 
Federation of Trade Unions and its branches. 
Next, they began seizing the leadership in central 
and local press organs, in provincial agencies of 
power. Two thirds of the members of the CPC 
Central Committee, elected by the Eighth Congress 
of the CPC, were disgraced and removed from 
practical activity. Eight of the 12 members of 
the secretariat and two of the three alternate 
members of the secretariat of the CPC Central Com- 
mittee were declared to be “black gangsters”, 
over half the members and alternates of the Politi- 
cal Bureau are also called ‘‘enemies of Chairman 
Mao's Thoughts" and baited. Eight out of nine 
former Marshals were also disgraced. 

The establishment of “Military control” over 
Party and state agencies, and later, also over eco- 
nomic organizations, was officially announced early 
in 1967. Judicial agencies were replaced by mili- 
tary justice, and Party and government agencies 
were placed under direct army control. Later 
when the Maoists in the process of manoeuvring 
had to proclaim the slogan of ‘‘uniting the forces 
of the three sides", that is, the army, the cadres, 
devoted to Mao Tse-tung, and the Red Guards 
ringleaders, the military nevertheless continued 
playing the decisive role in the newly set up *'re- 
volutionary committees’’ in the centre and in the 
provinces. 

What do the new agencies of power, which the 
Maoists seek to implant, stand for? Above all, 
they are fully appointed-from-above illegal organi- 
zations, utterly deprived of any democratic princi- 
ples. Next, they are organizations formed only 
on the basis of loyalty to Mao and his "Thoughts". 
Further, they are military-bureaucratic organizations, 
representing mainly the army and a proportion 
of the Party cadres, that accepted the *'cultural 
revolution". Lastly, they are organizations of a 
compromise between inveterate Maoists and the hesi- 
tating part of the cadres; they were born as a re- 
sult of the failure of Mao Tse-tung's attempts 
fuly to give up support on former agencies of 
power and administration, on the Party and state 
machinery. 

In social and political life, the setting up of 
“revolutionary committees" still further intensifies 
the trend towards divorcing power from the classes 
that engendered it, towards establishing a military- 
bureaucratic dictatorship, which is independent of 
class. We say, independent of class, because the 
policy of this power now contradicts even those 
sections of society (the peasantry), which were its 
main social support. Therein also lies the instabi- 
lity of such power. It will be subjected to most 
diverse fluctuations, especially in case of Mao’s 
natural departure from the political arena. 

The use of the army aud Red Guards for smash- 
ing up Party committees, the YCL, trade unions, 
state administration agencies led some foreign ob- 
servers to the:conclusion that Mao Tse-tung re- 
solved fully to liquidate the Party as an instrument 
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of power and to govern the country, relying ex- 
clusively on organs of the military dictatorship. 
But this conclusion has not been confirmed by 
facts. However, as could have been supposed 
earlier, too, the Mao Tse-tung group set itself the 
task fully to remove, rout and disperse the oppo- 
sition fotces inside the Party and in other politi- 
cal institutes. Butit is hardly striving for the full 
liquidation of such an instrument of political leader- 
ship as the Party; the point is rather to change its 
nature and convertit into a support of the regime 
of personal power. 

Oflate, the foreign press has been publishing 
the text of a communication sent by the CPC 
Central Committee and the “cultural revolution 
affairs" group at the Central Committee to all 
“revolutionary committees", preparatory groups for 
setting up “revolutionary committees’, military 
committees and mass organizations on preparation 
for convening the Ninth Congress of the CPC. It 
says that all organizations must report to Peking on 
their views, and also the “opinion of the | masses", 
concerning preparation for the Congress, which is 
scheduled for the autumn of 1968, that the Congress 
will adopt a new programme and rules of the Party. 
The conclusion can be drawn from the text of this 
document that only supporters of Mao, and also. 
those whom he chooses as a “negative example", as 
practised before in the CPC, can be appointed to be 
members of the new Party bodies and delegates to 
the Congress. 

The new draft Rules of the CPC, published on 
January 9, this year, in the newspaper ofa Peking 
college, emphasizes that the CPC is an organization, 
founded by Mao Tse-tung personally. He is pro- 
claimed to be the “greatest leader of the proletariat" 
who needs authority for the  **world-wide...struggle 
for general liberation". The draft proclaims the 
course for “‘consistent leaps in the development of 
the state economy," militarization of the Party, 
state affairs, and asserts that China has already 
“become the centre and basis of the world revolu- 
tion", The draft isa pure and unvarnished con- 
centration of “Mao’s Thoughts’. This ultimately 
brings out the main purpose of the ‘cultural revolu- 
tion’’—to suppress the opponents to personal dictator- 
ship and to establish the absolute power of Mao Tse- 
tung and his hangers-on, to ensure full domination 
of Maoism in ideology and policy. 

We shall not dwell here on an analysis of Maoism 
and its current political line. Let us recall in brief 
that Maoism means: 

a) On the question of ways of building socia- 
lism in China, orientation on skipping over histori- 
cally necessary stages of the economic and social 
process on the basis of wide use of the methods of 
violence, militarization of labour to speed up 
the rate of development; renunciation of many 
highly important socialist principles of economic 
management; l 

b) In politics, full abjuration of democracy and 
orientation on a regime of military-bureaucratic 
dictatorship, resting on backward sections of the 
Popa hon poisoned by the ideology of the Mao 
cuit; 
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. movement is precisely linked with this. 


c) In relations with Socialist countries aud 
Communist Parties, orientation on splitting the 
socialist community and the world communist 
movement, implanting nationalism and anti- 
Sovietism and renunciation of the prifciples of 
internationalism: 

d) In world politics, orientation on dggravation 
of international tension and provocation of con- 
flicts, which is connected with implantinga psy- 
chology of “besieged fortress” inside China with the 
object of pursuing a nationalistic line and suppres- 
sing the opposition to Mao's course; an attempt to 


- seize the leadership of the national-liberation move- 


ment and to counterpose it to the other anti- 
imperialist forces; 

e) In theory, Maoism spells renunciation of the 
fundamental principles of Marxism-Leninism in 
favour of an ideology of peasant petty-bourgeois 
socialism and nationalism. 

Of course, itis out of question that Mao Tse- 
tung and his entourage were able to create some 
complete philosophical and political trend. But 
past experience has shown that it isnot at all 
necessary to create some perfect theories to exert 
substantial influence on the masses in this or that 
period. 

At present Maoism is becoming the dominating 
ideology in a country witha population of 700 
million. Nor shall we ignore that it exerts a certain 
influence on some elements and trends in the 
national-liberation movement. The point is that 
objective conditions exist within the national- 
liberation movement for the dissemination of the 
ideas oflevelling socialism and nationalism of the 
Mao Tse-tung type. This soil is peasant revolu- 
tionism. We know that the peasantry is the biggest 
force in the national-liberation movement. The 
danger of Maoism asa theoretical and political 
Parti- 
cularly dangerous is the nationalism of the Maoists, 
which is projected outside, against the USSR and 
the other socialist countries, against the entire world 
communist movement, 

What political and ideological line opposes 
Maoism in China? In other words, is therea real 
alternative to Mao Tse-tung's present course inside 
the CPC? 

Dick Wilson, a leading British journalist and 
expert on Asian Affairs, the author of the book 4 
Quarter of Mankind: An Anatomy of Contemporary 
China, asserts that the opposition in the CPC “is 
not an organized body with a pre-agreed alternative 
policy for China. True again, we know of its views 
only through the distorting mirror of its opponent, 
the Maoist-controlled press. -For these reasons it 
might seem fanciful to construct an opposition 


` ‘platform’, so to speak”. This assertion seems to 


us far too categorical. Of course, we have no 
reasons to assert that the opponents of Mao Tse- 
tung uphold an opposite line. Nevertheless it is 
possible to speak definitely about an alternative 
policy on a wide range of questions, above all, in the 
economy, which was most fully and deeply expressed 
at the Eighth Congress of the CPC. 

-What conclusions can be drawn from the brief 
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survey of episodes of internal struggle within the 
frameworks of the CPC? Firstly, there is no doubt 
that Mao Tse-tung's adventuristic line throughout the 
entire post-revolutionary period clashed with a more 
realistic line, based on a study of the concrete con- 
ditions of socialist construction in China and the 
international experience of socialism. This latter 
offered a motivated and well-considered alternative 
policy, able to safeguard China's successful advance 
towards socialism. 

Secondly, the ideological and political struggle 
inside the CPC and its leadership was aggravated as 
the tasks confronting the Party and the country 
became more intricate, as Mao Tse-tung tried harder 
to forcibly impose an adventuristic course, to 
implant the personality cult and the regime of per- 
sonal power. The ‘cultural revolution” was the 
culmination point of this struggle, which was 
aggravated by the fact that Mao Tse-tung and his 
group werea minority in the CPC leadership and, 
probably, among Party cadres and broad sections of 
the intelligentsia, During this struggle political 
problems were most closely intermingled with pro- 
blems of power and leadership. 


Thirdly, the conditions of China furnished un- 
objective soil for both tendencies—the proletarian, 
drawing on Marxism-Leninism, scientific socialism, 
on the one hand; and peasant petty-bourgeois 
nationalism, on the other. These two tendencies 
were contained both in the nature of the revolution 
and in the nature of the political forces which 
accomplished it. More, it can be said that the soil 
for petty-bourgeois socialism and revolutionism 
inside the country was perhaps more favourable 
than for consistent proletarian socialism; the latter 
prepoderated thanks to the alliance with the forces 
of international socialism. The Mao  Tse-tung 
group needed the rupture of the actual contacts of 
the CPC with the other Communist and Workers’ 
Parties, with the Socialist countries and the un- 
folding of political struggle against the USSR, 
against world Communism, as a whole, in order to 
create favourable conditions for the victory of the 
nationalistic and petty-bourgeois forces inside the 
CPC and the Chinese state, as a whole. 


Fourthly, the Mao Tse-tung group, which used 
the army, the security agencies and the Red Guards 
to rout the Party, trade union and Young Commu- 
nist League cadres, in an atmosphere of nationalis- 
tic fever was able to defeat its political opponents 
and to impose an adventuristic policy upon the 
country. However, the most unexpected turns in 
the internal struggle inside the CPC are still possi- 
ble in the future, if we bear in mind that the forces, 
opposing this policy, are strong and significant 
enough, that their positions took shape and were 
sharpened in the course of a long period, that their 
alternative line accords with the objective conditions 
of China, the interests of the Chinese people, the 
cause of socialism in that country. 


* * x 


How could one define the nature of the social and 
political order in China, the stage in which the 
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country is at present? Big transformations, typical 
of the early period of socialist construction, were 
effected in previous stages of China’s development: 
state property prevailed in towns and co-operative in 
villages. Objectively, the country faces major eco- 
nomic and socio-political reforms. It is confronted 
by the task of industrialization, China’s conversion 
into an industrially developed power with predomi- 
nance ofthe working class and scientific-technical 
intelligentsia in social structure, the task of 
making relations of production really socialist. In 
the political sphere, the country is confronted by 
the necessity of overcoming the regime of personal 
power and implementing democracy for the mass 
of the working people in the interests of the vic- 


tory of socialism in the country. 

However, these objective requirements of social 
development clash with the predominance of forces 
inthe sphere of political power that represent bel- 
licose petty-bourgeois nationalism. Solution of the 
contradiltions between the country’s objective re- 
quiremerfts and the regime of personal power will 
be an agonizing period, marked by fiercest struggle. 
We must hope that in the long run it will be settled 
bya victory for those forces that uphold the coun- 
try's advance along a socialist road. However, it 
is clear already now that this struggle will be rather 
protracted, that in the immediate historic period 
China's domestic and foreign policy will be marked 
by serious anti-socialist distortions. 


Can A Country Have More Than One 
Communist Party?—VIl 
S. A. DANGE 
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100 One hundred and twenty years have passed 
since the Communist League under the 
leadership of Marx issued the famous Manifesto 
with the concluding slogan: ‘‘Workers of the World 
Unite.” | 

They united and overthrew the rule of Capital in 
one-third of the world and brought half of humanity 
to live under socialism and freedom, guided by the 
philosophy of Marxism-Leninism and by Communist 
Parties owing allegiance to that philosophy. 

101. The battle of these revolutionaries, through 
the long journey of over hundred years of history, 
involving the sacrifices of many millions of people 
was bound to raise controversies and differences. 
The General Staff of the world revolution, as re- 
presented collectively by all the Communist Parties 
of the world's working-class, has had to debate 
questions of ideology, of strategy and tactics, of the 
reading of the objective situation in the national and 
international arena andall thefactors that are 
necessary for the successes of revolution, both in 
advance and retreat. As such we Communists have 
not been afraid of controversies and differences. 

102. The mechanics of social revolutions now 
operating on a vast world scale, are particularly 

This is the concluding instalment of Dange's 

thesis, the previous instalments of which appeared 
serially in Mainstream (June 1, July 6, 13, 20 and 
27 and August 3, 1968.) 
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difficult despite the existence of the unerring science 
of Marxism-Leninism; because, this science has to 
deal, not only with the material and objectively mea- 
surable productive forces but also with men's minds, 
emotions and spiritual-subjective behaviours arising 
on the basis of those material forces and their inter- 
relations. The atom of the uranium can be put in 
a machine, it can be split on command and its 
stupendous explosions measured mathematically by 
the scientist. But there is no crucible to melt and 
measure, as accurately and mathematically the mind 
of man’s personality and its explosions, by the social 
scientist of Marxism-Leninism. 

Marx discovered the laws of motion of capita- 
list society which was quite a new stage and a 
new phenomenon in human history of thousands of 
years. Healso discovered the law and the forces, 
by which that stage, having fulfilled its mission of 
taking man toa higher level of life and thinking 
than the previous ones, would give place to a new 
stage, that of socialism and communism. The new 
class that was to be the instrument of this new 
history, this new revolution, was the working-class. 
And this class was to have equipped itself with a 
new organisation for fulfilling its historical task— 
that is the Communist Party. 

In such a world-wide deep revolutionary process 
the actions of such historically new men and minds 
and their new organisational weapon, the Com- 
munist Party, could not come into existence 
and come to correct conclusions and bebaviour 
without argument, discussion, differences, con- 
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troversies. And the agreement on the road to 
revolution and successful cónstruction of a new 
society, is bound to raise argument, firstly, because 
history does not provide ready-made laws for such a 
construction, and secondly, because the emergence 
of this new society, while inheriting gall that 
is best in the previous phase also inherit certain 
unholy birth-marks of the womb of, capitalist 
society, from which it is born. Hence not only 
Communist Parties in capitalist countries but also 
those in the Socialist societies are bound to suffer 
from differences and stand in need of world-wide 
discussion. 

103. Through years of history and experience, 
ways and means have been found by the working- 
class, the vehicle of the new social revolution, to re- 
solve the differences and improve its instruments of 
révolution. All the three Internationals and now the 
mechanism of the World Conferences, bilateral con- 
ferences, regional conferences, have all one aim and 
this is to perfect the ways and means of completing 
the world revolution. 

In such a situation, when a Communist Party in 
one country or several Parties in several countries, 
differ on questions of ideology or methodology or 
even on the role of individuals, in a given phase of 
the revolution in its national or international con- 
text, the best way to solve the differences is not by 
splittism but by discussion and unity on the basis of 
the universal laws of Marxism-Leninism and proleta- 
rian internationalism. And if a detachment of the 
revolution (the Party) is split, the verdict of the 
international brotherhood, meeting together and 
discussing the problems should be decisive and 
binding on all the dissidents and splitters and their 
opposites in the movenient. 

104. The very fact that the forces of production 
and exchange in modern society have bound the 
different regions and societies into one world the 
working-class has to think and act on the interna- 
tional scale of the whole world and so also its 
Communist Parties. The world proletariat and the 
world Communist movement, while donning diffe- 
rent national costumes, speaking different langu- 
ages, eating different foods and living in different 
cultures, has to stand on the common world 
platform of proletarian internationalism. And 
this internationalism does not conflict with or con- 
tradict the revolutionary nationalism of the working- 
class, in the sphere of its national behaviour, if it 
conforms to the sheet-anchor of Marxism-Leninism. 
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105 In recent days there has been a tendency to 
claim the independence of a Communist 
Party from the obligations of the internationalism to 
such an extent as to deny the very basic principle 
of internationalism. From the centralised Communist 
International, people have come to demand Polycen- 
trism to such an extent as to introduce total anarchy 
in the unity of internationalism. This certainly has 
to be combated as a manifestation, not of healthy in- 
dependence, equality or democracy but of sheer 
petty bourgeois nationalist atomisation of a world 
unifying proletarian internationalism. 
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. 106. No doubt this is partly a reaction to the 
dictates of a personality cult, which in some cases 
suppressed, by the use of sanctions of state power, 
even minor differences of opinion and behaviour. That 
the cult of personality is incompatible with democracy 
(whether bourgeois or socialist and more so in Com- 
munist thought) is a self-evident truth. That it arises 
out of certain objective and subjective forces in the 
development of the social revolution is also re- 
cognised. And basing themselves on this new experi- 
ence Communist Parties the world over are combat- 
ing the evil. But this combating must not lead to the 
denial of all authority of the international brother- 
hood or of giving not slightest weightage to his- 
torical experience of a given party. 


XXII 
107 The purpose of these articles or notes has 
been to find a suitable organisational 


medium ona national and international scale to 
resolve the differences and unify the forces of world 
revolution. That medium cannot be anything but a 
World Congress of Communist Parties. 

Such a Congress, after a democratic debate, must 
take a decision which all must voluntarily accept as 
binding. If it is contradicted by the experience of 
events following it, it should be reopened, re- 
discussed and revised. 

108. At the conclusion of each Congress or Con- 
ference, there must be some continuing mechanism, 
not in the capacity of an executive or directing or 
interpreting authority as such but of a type which 
should be in a position to keep track of events, 
function as a recording centre and prepare for and 
call the next World Conference. 

In the absence of such a ‘‘secretarian centre” we 
are faced with a situation, where the first question 
raised is: “Who is to call whom to a meeting and 
why and with what authority?” 

A continuing world office is a necessity. It does 
not detract from the independence of parties nor 
does it revive the Communist International or the 
Cominform, because it has no power to issue a 
directive. 

The World Congress should be the forum 
to assess the world situation, and national problems, 
settle differences and decide what is wrong or right. 

109. When we emphasise that the world re- 
volutionary process can be cognised and accomplish- 
ed only through the science of Marxism-Leninism, 
we do so with the full knowledge that even inside 
the Communist ranks and some parties, a question 
is raised whether Marxism-Leninism retains its 
validity inthis age of the new technological re- 
volution, ushered in by nuclear energy, the new 
chemistry and computer-cybernetics. Question is 





This thesis by S. A. Dange will be soon pub- 
lished in the form:of a booklet. Those interested 
in getting copies may placc their order with General 
Manager, Mainstream, F24 Bhagot Singh Market, 
New Delhi-1. 
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also raised—if Marx could be creatively developed 
by Lenin, why not Lenin be further developed, 
"say by Mao Tse-tung or someone else ? 

Of course, anyone can raise such questions. But 
that would not denote the assertion of democracy 
and independence on the part ofa Communist Party 
which raises such questions. It would only indicate 
the independence an ‘intellectual computer-—gone 
wrong. Why do we say so? Do we say that Lenin 
is the last Pope to interpret Marx and no one else 
can issuea new encyclical ? No that is not the 
point. 

110. Lenin developed Marx, when after him, cap- 
italism developed into monopoly capitalism, when 
it became state monopoly capitalism and the era of 
proletarian revolutions and building socialism 
actually began. That phase is not over and nothing 
much new has come up as to require the enuncia- 
tion of additional laws of Marxism, which is what 
Lenin did in his days. 

111. Some people think that ushering in of a 
new Third World does require a new and further 
creative development of Leninism, which is what 
Mao Tse-tung is doing. That is not true for the 
simple reason that the Third World is not a new 
historical class category, a new mode of production 
in the world process, as capitalism was formerly 
or socialism now is, Hence the claim to develop 
Marxism-Leninism further is a mere “pretension”’. 
That is why to establish what is a mere pretension 
as anew universal ‘‘scientific truth’’ recourse is had 
to the ideology of the cult and the vehement asser- 
tion of some Supreme Wisdom finding embodiment 
in one person, That is exactly metaphysics of 
the Avatar theory (Reincarnation and Revelation) 
and hence is not objective social science. So it 
cannot be called a further creative development of 
the science of Marxism-Leninism. 

That new creative development will come only 
when the world revolution is completed and world 
humanity will have built its socialism on global scale. 
The law of motion of a fully developed world com- 
munist society and man may require further develop- 
ment of Marxism-Leninism. 
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1 12 We should be concluding our subject with this. 
I am aware that some more questions such as 
_ the question of socialism and democracy or the 
question of the rise of cults even in socialist society 
are very much before the ranks of the Communist 
Parties the world over. Violations of socialist demo- 
cracy or the rise of the cults is not the fault of indi- 
viduals, great or small. They are perhaps inevitable 
aberrations in the development of the Communist 
movement and Socialist development in a world 
process where Imperialism ts still a great menace and 
socialist industrialisation and industrial democracy 
have not had long-standing and stable roots, so 
as to let democracy become a habit as Lenin said. 
113. The technological and socialist transforma- 
tion that is now slowly taking place in the Socialist 
countries and the new call they put on the individual 
and society in his economic, ideological, political 
and personal relations and behaviour will do away 
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with those factors that give room to the cult and the 
violations of socialist democracy. But that is not the 
subject of this series, though we have to take that 
question «nore seriously in India. 

Our country has not yet stepped out of the 
bondage*of feudal ideology, of castes, religious sects, 
mahantsfand avatars. Where in a country any un- 
balanced*«4diot with a saffron colour can still move 
thousands by exciting inherited memories of myths 
and miracles, itis not difficult to rear a cult of the 
personality even inside a Communist Party, be- 
cause even a Communist is not fotally immune from 
the subjective influences of the environment of the 
general social milieu. 

Hence, the struggle for democracy and against the 
cult inside the Indian Party will be far more difficult 
than anywhere else. The Asiatic or oriental set-up 
provide the natural-historical ground for it and will 
do so even more after the revolution than today. 
Hence a far deeper understanding of Marxism- 
Leninism is required on our part. Let us hope we 
shall succeed. 


114. And for that there must be only one Com- 
munist Party of India , speaking and acting with one 
mind of Marxism-Leninism. 

However, let those who split, and differ, from us, 
fire their “guns” at imperialism asthe main enemy 
of the Indian people and not against us. But if their 
sighting is turned against us, we should not hesitate 
to answer back, even while pleading for sanity and 
unity—nationally and internationally. 

(Concluded) 








Jana Sangh members protested in Parliament 
when Food Minister, Sri Jagjivan Ram referred 
to scholars who claimed that beef was eaten in 
ancient India. 
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To acquaint yourself with the attitude of our 
forefathers on the subject of beef-eating, read 
this book by a distinguished indologist of the 
nineteenth century. 


Beef In Ancient India 


by 


RAJA RAJENDRALALA MITRA 


Being a reprint of Chapter VI of the 
author’s book Indo-Aryans Vol I, publish- 
ed originally in 1881. 
Price: Re 1.50 p 
MANISHA GRANTHALAYA 

4/3B Bankim Chatterji Street, Calcutta-12. 
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Mainstream has published a. number of contribu- 
lions discussing Regis Debray's views on revolution. 
The following article by the noted South African 
Marxist, Joe Slovo, may be of interest to Main- 
stream readers. ltis reproduced from the quarterly, 
The African Communist, No 33, Second Quarter, 
1968. 


Debray and Latin America 
JOE SLOVO 


T= Passion which Regis Debray feels for the 


cause of the Latin American revolution cannot 
be questioned. The savage sentence of thirty years 
imposed upon him by the Bolivian regime came at 
the end ofa trialin which he distinguished himself 
by a bearing in the best revolutionary traditions. 
Although his presence amongst Che Guevara’s 
guerillas was in the capacity of a journalist, and not 
a guerilla fighter, he made not the slightest effort to 
disengage himself from the sort of revolutionary 
fe and ardour which in the end cost Che his 
ife 

He told the Tribunal: 

“As a Revolutionary (to the extent to which I can 
be called one) I feel and I declare myself jointly 
responsible for all the ‘crimes’ committed by all 
revolutionaries everywhere in the world... 

“Except for the mentally sick and the fascists, no 
one likes men to have to make history by killing. 
But if you want to talk about crimes, where are the 
innocent ones ?... 

“Each one has to decide which side he is on—on 
the side of military violence or guerilla violence, on 
the side of violence that represses or violence that 
liberates... you chose certain ones and I chose 
others'. "' l 

Nothing—no critique, no adverse assessment— 
should deflect any of us from the duty to press in 
every way possible for the liberty of Debray and the 
other freedom fighters who languish in the jails of 
Batrientos. 

There is yet another reason it may be argued, 
why this is not the most propitious moment to sit 
back and reflect on Debray the theoretizian. In part 
his presence in Bolivia appears to have been for the 
purpose of equipping himself more fully on the 
problem of the place of guerilla warfare in Latin 
American conditions. For the moment we are, 
regrettably, deprived of his further reflections and 
comments on the theoretical polemics which he has 
helped to spark off. 

In the light of these factors ought we, even 


temporarily, to be deflected from subjecting the 


a, 


1Quoted in Granma January 28, 1968. 
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tendencies evident in Debray’s approach to the 
strictest scrutiny ? Certainly not. Neither Debray 
nor any other serious revolutionary would counte- 
nance such a patronising approach. And the reason 
is crystal clear. Outside of a university seminar or a 
magazine polemic (though many so-called ‘Lefts’ and 
‘Revolutionaries’ do their most intensive struggling 
at this level) the influence of theories of struggle, 
their adoption or rejection, is often literally a matter 
of life and death for thousands of militants or indeed 
a whole movement. 

Debray himself alludes to this when he points to 
the fact that the undigested lessons of the Cuban 
experience 
“gave rise to half a hundred revolutionary organi- 
sations on the margin of the Communist Party 
resolved on direct action. Several years of revolu- 
tionary action have now made it clear that heroism 
is not enough, and that ideological maturity and 
above all, political sense, absence of sectarianism and 
seriousness in preparing armed struggle were lack- 
ing.... Prisoners of the Cuban model, these so- 
called Fidelista organisations perished?” 

There is yet another reason why we must be hard 

taskmasters. Whether intended by Debray or not, 
his texts are projected in many quarters, not asa 
tentative commentary or as food for thought (which . 
some of his propositions are), but as an authoritative 
formulation of the views of Cuba's leaders. In the 
words of the editors of Monthly Review? 
"Regis Debray though writing only in his capacity 
as a private student of revolutionary theory and 
practice, has succeeded in presenting to the world an 
accurate and profound account of the thinking of 
the leaders of the Cuban Revolution on these 
subjects....We have here for thefirst time a compre- 
hensive and authoritative presentation of the revolu- 
tionary thought of Fidel Castro and Che Guevara." 

One could argue that this claim is exaggerated. 
For example, on the most important question of the 
role of the political vanguard (to which I shall 
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“Problems of Revolutionary Strategy in Latin America'— 


New Left Review, No. 45, p. 23. 


3 Monthly Rez'ew, July-August 1967. [Foreword by Leo 
Huberman and Paul Sweezy to Revolution in the Revolution, 
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return), there seems on the face of ita divergence 
between the view of Debray and that contained in the 
report of the Cuban delegation to the August 1967 
-© OLAS Conference and the remarks by Fidel Castro 
in his closing speech. 

“Nevertheless, a general belief that Debray’s 
thinking isso closely associated with that of the 
Cuban Revolution, lends prestige to his proposi- 
tions. 

The editors of New Left Review in- their intro- 
ductory notes to Debray’s article ‘Problems of Re- 
volutionary Strategy in Latin America’ go further. 
They describe some of his fundamental proposi- 
tions as ‘authentically Leninist' and generally pro- 
ject his thinking as embodying the true essence 
of Bolshevik strategy and its renovation for Latin 
American conditions. 

In thelight of.these claims, which have undoub- 
tedly influenced the thinking of many militants both 
within and outside Latin America, it becomes 
even more necessary to subject his thesis to a search- 
ing examination. 


Significance of Cuba 

In doing this we must not overlook the fact 
that Debray was tackling a Continent in the 
context of an event which marks an absolute 
water-shed in the history of revolutionary strug- 
gles in Latin America—the Cuban Revolution. 
This historic event did more than liberate 
the Cuban people from the Batista dictatorship 


and set Cuba along the path of socialist cons- 
truction., In a sense, it was Latin America’s 
‘October’. It became the contemporary symbol for 


al in Latin America of the successful revolutionary 
struggle, the catalyst of a thorough-going reapprai- 
sal of many of the fundamental problems of the 
Latin American revolution—a process which is as 
yet incomplete. 

Old cliches and the dogmatic invocation of 
‘eternal rules of revolutionary struggle, stood in 
the way of the evolvement of a strategy which 
accorded with the reality of Latin American con- 
ditions. Francisco Mieres, a leading Venezuelan 
communist, writing in World Marxist Reviews put 
itas follows: i 

“Unfortunately we received the legacy of October 
which became the basis of our revolutionary 
movement, rather tailored and distorted.... This 
was one of the reasons why our theoretical 
work was not distinguished for either richness 
or originality. It -did not draw on the reality 
of our countries nor didit have the ability for 
genuine self-regeneration. 

“The Cuban Revolution challenged everything, 
upset everything, stripped the sacred sham-truisms 
from the altar and subjected everything to criti- 
cism (not always correctly let it be said) and 
gave rise to doubts, confusion and over-simp- 
lification. But out of this chaos would come ultima- 
tely the Latin American theory of revolution. "' 

Amongst the more significant discussions of re- 
volutionary theory which the Cuban revolution help- 


ed to spark off, were the questions of the revolutio- 


* World Marxist Review, No. 11, 1967. 
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nary potentialities of the national bourgeoisie, the 
much vexed question of alliances, fronts and so on, 
the role ofthe vanguard, as well as the question of 
the matuying of a revolutionary situation. More 
particulary it raised the problem of the extent to 
which th4 subjective factor can either utilise or 
create thé tevolutionary situation. 

For example, Che Guevara in his book Guerilla 
Warfare wrote: ‘The Cuban Revolution reveals 
that...one does not necessarily have to wait for a 
revolutionary situation to arise: it can be created". 
This conclusion refutes ‘those who feel the need 
to Wait until, in some perfect way, all the required 
objective and subjective conditions are at hand, 
instead of hastening to bring these conditions about 
through their own efforts". 

An interesting commentary on this problem is 
contained in a paper by Dr Grigory Glezerman— 
‘Correlation of the Objective Conditions and the 
Subjective Factor in the light of the experience of 
the October Revolution’ in which one of his main 
conclusions is stated as follows: 

‘It is impossible to agree with the opinion of 
some authors that in present-day conditions the 
maturing of a revolutionary situation increasingly 
depends on the maturity of the political army of 
the revolution, on the strategy and tactics of the 
Party and other elements of the subjective factor 
„Determined action of tbe revolutionary forces, 
supported by the masses, can be merely the im- 
petus which speeds the maturing of the revolutio- 
nary situation, but only if sufficient combustible 
material has accumulated in a country, if there 
are objective conditions creating a revolutionary 
situation. The idea that the boldness and deter- 
mination of the revolutionary vanguard are suffi- 


. cient to rouse the masses to revolution, is a dan- 


gerous illusion.’ 

Drawing on the Cuban experience, Debray gene- 
ralises more or less as follows (and more or less 
for the whole of Latin America): 

(a) What he calls ‘Fidelism’ is, according to 
him,-characterised in the first place by ‘its re- 
fusal of the coup d’etat He makes the 
point that whatever the forces that initially 
support it, a government brought to power 
by a putsch nece sarily tends to the right. 
The fact that the army is, to a greater ex- 
tent than previously, recruited from sections 
of the lower middleclass, has led to the 
theory’ that the army becomes a ‘social mic- 
rocosm which reflects the contradictions of 
the national macrocosm’. But, ‘it is an abso- 
lute rule that one cannot base a strategy or 
even a tactical episode of the struggle upon 
the decision of a regiment or a garrison'? ` 
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sVoprosi Filosofi, No. 11, 1967. 


One might add that this has always been the traditional 


approach of Leninism. 


"It is not altogether clear to which groups Debray alludes 
as endorsing this theory. To my knowledge not a single con- 
temporary communist party in Latin America regards tlie coup 


d'etat as a substitute for revolutionary struggle. 


“Latin America: The Long March’ (New Left 
September-October 1965, p. 20). 
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(b) At the opposite end to those who advo- 
cate ‘revolutionary putschism’ (Blanquism as 
applied to the actions of a military rather 
than acivilian minority), are the advocates 
of ‘pure mass action’. The ‘cautiowS truism’ 
that revolution requires the conscigus entry 
of the masses into the struggle «i$, Debray 
claims, proferred by many communist leader- 
ships without an indication from them of 
how to awaken the masses in regions whose 
repressive instruments make political activity 
virtually impossible except amongst ‘the uar- 
row stratum of urban intelligentsia '.? 
What then is to be done? Debray answers: 
‘Fidelism replies in terms which are similar 
.to those of Lenin in 1902....In Fidelist terms, 
this is the theory of the Foco’,” of ‘the insur- 
rectionary centre, In short the answer 
lies in the creation of insurrectionary 
centres and not waiting for all the conditions 
for revolution to be fulfilled. In Latin 
America the creation of an insurrectionary 
centre can create conditions for revolution. 
Also in Latin American conditions, urban 
insurrections can be crushed too easily, 
hence the terrain of armed struggle must bas:- 
cally be in the countryside. 

These formulations contain a mixture of truths, 
half-truths and impermissible generalisations. 

In so far as they are based on the assumption 
that the strategic road in Latin America lies in 
the direction of armed struggle, they say little that 
is new. 


(c 
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Presumptuous Attitude 


In contrast to Debray's more engaging qua- 
lities, oneis unpleasantly affected by his arrogant 
attitude to most~Latin American Communists, who 
have behind them a lifetime of struggle and sacri- 
fice, an experience and knowledge of their coun- 
tries which no outsider could hope to rival. He 
depicts the bulk of the Communist Party leader- 
ships in the area as sitting back and waiting for 
the evolution ofa revolutionary situation without 
any realist plan of how to awaken the masses. 
The broad sweep of his advice to revolutionaries 
in-every part of his huge and varied Continent? 
is quite overpowering inits presumptuousness. 

He dismisses with sarcastic contempt the slogan 


*Tbid., p. 22. 


19An armed minority which ‘establishes itself at the most’ 


vulnerable zone of the national territory, and then slowly spreads 
like an oil patch, propagating itself in concentric ripples through 
the peasant masses to the smaller towns, and finally to the 
capital’. (Ibid., p. 27). Jj 

uFrancisco Mieres. (W. M. R. November 1967): ‘As re- 
gards the general strategic road in Latin America, there exists 
practically complete unanimity. Armed struggle here is the 
rule and the peaceful way the exception’. 


12Most of South America is predominantly rural, but the 
rate of urbanisation is growing and in many countries is already 
significantly high. By 1960 Argentina, Chile, Uruguay, Cuba 
and Venezuela had urban majorities, and by 1970 it is anticipated 


that Colombia, Peru and even Brazil will be added to this list. 
See article ‘Peasants and Rural Migrants’ by E. J. Hobsbawm 
in The Politics of Conformity. 
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adopted by the Argentinian Communist Party at 
its Twelfth Congress—' Towards the Conquest of 
Power through the Action of the Masses!"* but 
has no positive alternative of his own. His gene- 
ral formula has no validity here, for Debray him- 
self concedes that in Argentina, with its urban 
concentration of 75 per cent of the population, a 
rural insurrectionary centre ‘can only have a sub- 
ordinate role', that nothing can be achieved with- 
out the active participation of the urban workers, 
that a general strike short of insurrection ‘tends 
to be broken by violence’. There are genera- 
lised cliches about armed struggle and preparation 
for such struggle. But if, as he emphasises re- 
peatedly, urban insurrections have become a virtual 
impossibility; if ‘pure mass action’is spurned, what 
future is there for the Argentinian masses? What is 


.the answer to the crucial question of the strategy 


for the transfer of power in Argentina? Debray 
sheds little light on this. It would be surprising, 
if infact, as a Stranger to the situation, he was 
qualified or able to provide effective guidance on 
these questions. 

Nor is this the only case where his sweeping 
generalisations, by his own admission, fail to meet 
the test of application to specific countries. 

In Uruguay, Debray says, there are no condi- 
ions for armed struggle. 

One does not know whether he agrees with 
the formulation of the Cuban delegation ət the 
August 1967 OLAS Conference, wben it stated 
that in the case of Chile it would be ‘foolish and 
absurd' to speak of guerilla warfare. 

He dismisses as 'irrational optimism' the thesis 
contained in the Chilean Communist Party pro- 
gramme approved at its twelfth Congress in 
March 1962, that ‘the present correlation of natio- 
nal and international forces has increased the possi- 
bility of achieving revolution without armed strug- 
gle’, Ifit is ‘foolish and absurd’ to talk of armed 
struggle in Chile and it is ‘irrational optimism’ to 
envisage the possibility of achieving revolution 
without armed struggle, what is the answer? 
Again, asin the case of Argentina, flamboyant 
talk about reformism, opportunism and bourgeois 
election tactics is combined with an absence of 
guidance for those who actually have to do the 
struggling in Chile. 

Writing in 1965,5 hesays of Bolivia, that it is 
the only country where the subjective and objective 
conditions are best combined. It is ‘the only 
country in SOuth America where a socialist revolu- 
tion is on the agenda’ and it is also ‘the only country 
where the revolution might take the classical Bol- 
shevik form’ [my emphasis]. He therefore draws 
the conclusion that the theory of the ‘Foco’ is, for 
Bolivia, ‘if not inadequate, at any rate secondary’. 
Yet it could not have been so long after this state- 
ment that Bolivia was chosen as the region where 
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13 New Left Review, No. 33, p. 22. 
“Ibid, - 


Latin America: The Long March’. 
No, 33, p. 26. 
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Che Guevara was to devote his considerable talent 
to the precise purpose of creating guerilla Foci. 

In the face of his sweeping prescriptions for most 
of the regions of this vast continent, it is rather 
baffling to read the following written by him 
in 1965:'* 

“Armed struggle absolutely cannot be brandished 
in Latin America as a categorical imperative or a 
remedy in itself: armed struggle conducted by whom 
one may ask, when, where, with what programme, 
what alliances? These are concrete problems which 
no one in the world can resolve abstractly—only the 
national vanguard which alone carry the weight of 
the political responsibilities. In other words, the 
Foco cannot constitute a strategy in itself without 
condemning itself to failure. It isa moment of 
struggle whose place can only be defined within an 
overall integrating strategy.” 

This is not the only place in the works of Debray 
where a general proposition is proffered which, 
either in the very same article or in a subsequent 
article, is contradicted without any explanation. 

For a vanguard to beable to carry out its 
political responsibilities more is needed than genera- 
lised theoretical structures, formal statistical and 
analytical equipment. It requires assessments by 
indigenous political activists who know and under- 
stand not only the demonstrable facts but who, in 
addition, have a ‘feel’ for their people, a sensitivity 
to their mood and the sort of revolutionary instinct 
which enables them at every given stage to  differen- 
tiate between the possible and the fanciful. Surely 
no outsider can hope to legislate with such aplomb 
for the different countries, otherwise we will not 
avoid the same sort of vulgarisation with the so- 
called ‘Cuban model’ as occurred with the ‘October 


model’. 


Conditions for Revolution 

In a famous formula (in ‘Left-Wing’ Communism— 
an Infantile Disorder) Lenin stated a ‘fundamental 
law’ of revolution as follows: l 

“Tt is not enough for revolution that the exploited 
and the oppressed masses should understand the 
impossibility of living in the old way | and demand 
changes, it is essential for revolution that the 
exploiters should not be able to live and rule in the 
old way...revolution is impossible without a nation- 
wide crisis (affecting both the exploited and the 
exploiters)."' 

There may well be substance in Debray's claim 
that inappropriate and mechanical adherence to this 
formulation, regardless of changing and different 
conditions, may have acted as an obstacle to revolu- 
tionary initiatives by some vanguard parties. Lenin 
was here discussing the problems of a general 
insurrection, and not the way in which a revolu- 
tionary organisation can by its political and organisa- 


tional work, help create favourable objective con- 


ditions for the conquest of power. But this has not 


always been appreciated. l 
Th some countries (including Cuba) the com- 


mencement of armed struggle which led to eventual 


victory was undertaken by groups outside the Com- 


16Tbid., p. 35. 
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munist ranks and in some cases with initial opposi- - 


tion from Communist Parties. There is no doubt 
(and again Cuba is proof of this) that given certain 
minimum pre-conditions, the actual commencement 
and sustafaing of guerilla activities operates as an 
extremely pu factor in hastening the evolve- 
ment of urrectionary conditions, In this sense 
to sit back and wait for the evolvement ofthe 
classical objective conditions which constitute a 
‘revolutionary situation’) amounts,in some cases, 
to a dereliction of leadership duties. . 

At the same time itis a dangerous illusion, 
fostered by so many of Debray's expansive and over- 
generalised formulations, that the injection of armed 
groups into a country in which there is severe 
repression will of itself (and subject only to the pro- 
fessional skill of the armed groups) ‘slowly spread 
like an oil patch’. i 

This neo-Blanquist" approach is given emphasis 
by Debray’s astounding proposition that the guerilla 
band must initially shun the civilian peasant popula- 
tion and aim at knocking out the troops of the 


enemy. He gives as oneofhis reasons the cul- * 


tural disparity between the guerillas (mainly students 
and intellectual and the peasants. Can anything be 
more indicative of the false thesis that the heroic 
deeds of the revolutionary elite of students and intel- 
lectuals will of itself win over the masses and create 
the objective conditions for the successful transfer of 
power? 

Debray says that the most serious mistake would 
be to see in the Foco a revivalof Blanquism. “It 
isa minority certainly, but one which unlike a 
Blanquist minority of activists, aims to win over the 
masses before and not after the seizure of power 
and which makes this the essential condition of the 
final conquest of power.’ Also it is distinguished 
from Blanquism, because ‘it does notin any way 
aim at a lightning victory or even for arapid out- 
come of the revolutionary war.'* Is there any reason 
in principle why we should not aim for a rapid out- 
come of the revolutionary war? 

Forall his protestations that his theory of the 
*Foco' differs fundamentally from Blanquism, there 
isan extremely important area in which both 
approaches have a common root—the belief that the 
actions of the small heroic and dedicated group will 
on its own stimulate mass support. 

This is nota chance departure from Marxist- 
Leninist concepts relating to the strategy and tactics 
of revolutionary struggles. It forms part of a con- 
sistent pattern arising from Debray's approach to 
the place of revolutionary theory in the revolutionary 
struggle, the character of the political vanguard and 
its relationship to armed struggle. 


1'Blanguism—a trend in the French socialist movement 


— 


headed by Louis August Blanqui (1805-1881). The classics of 


Marxism-Leninism, while regarding Blanqui as an outstanding 


revolutionary and adherent of socialism, criticised him for his ` 


sectarianism and conspiratorial methods. The Blanquists 
repudiated the class struggle, expecting the ‘emancipation of 
mankind from wage slavery to be brought about not by means 
of the class struggle of the proletariat, but through a conspiracy 
of a small minority of intellectuals’ (Lenin). 

19Tatin America: The Long March’. 
No. 33, pp. 27-8. 
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Army and Party 


Debray's fundamental thesis—the crux of his 
analysis—is on the relationship between the- ‘Foco’ 
and the political vanguard: 

**No part of the guerilla movement hasfattemped 
to organise a new party; it seeks rather ta wipe out 
doctrinal or party divisions amongst itsfown com- 
batants...... The most decisive political choice is 
membership in the guerilla forces, in the Armed 
Forces of Liberation.’’ 19 

When he talks of the ‘Foco’ having the right to 
constitute itself as the vanguard independently of the 
Marxist-Leninist Parties, he has in mind this sort 
of broad grouping which differs basically from the 
vanguard concept in Leninism. 

Thus to the question, Can the Party under existing 
Latin American conditions create the Popular Army 
oris it up to the Popular Army to create the Van- 
guard? he answers unequivocally ‘Eventually the 
future people's army will beget the party of which it 
is to be, theoretically the instrument: essentially the 
party is the army.» 

! He makes it absolutely clear that his conclusion 
isnot primarily based on a passing state of affairs 
in which existing vanguards have, as he claims, been 
ineffective in creating the popular army, but in the 
phase preceding the seizure of power, the predominance 
of the political vanguard, the party, over the military, 
is not valid for Latin America. ** ‘The people's army 
will be the nucleus of the party, not vice versa.’ * 

He partly attempts to support this proposition by 
referring in some detail to what he considers to be 
the harmful effects on the practical conduct of the 
military struggle, of the existence of two leadership 
groups——the military and the political. He wrongly 
suggests that these harmful effects are completely 
unavoidable when the political vanguard has overall 


: direction of the armed struggle. 


Butin the main, his conclusions flow logically 
from what he has said previously on a number of 
fundamental questions in the course of which it 
becomes clear that his approach stands in direct 
conflict with basic and fundamental (not just tactical) 
principles of Marxism and Leninism. ‘There are of 
course no ‘sacred cows’, Thatit conflicts with a 
tenet of Leninism does not automatically condemn 
a proposition. But when Debray himself and his 
protagonists claim authority from Lenin in support 
of his thesis, we are entitled to question this. If it 
stands in conflict with Leninism we are further 
entitled to ask whether he has advanced sufficient 
analysis and argument to make us doubt the 
historically tested, impressive and profound doctrines 
of Leninism. ; 


Anti-Leninist Approach 


What has led Debray to the repudiation of the 
Leninist political vanguard in this stage prior to the 
seizure of power? It is in the first place his anti- 
Leninist approach to the whole question of ideology 


_ M, Revolution in the Revolution, pp. 104-5, 


20. Ibid., p. 98. 
"1. Ibid., p. 91 and following. 
2 Ibid., p. 116. f 
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and the role of theory in revoluiionary struggle. 
Witness for example the following references from 
Revolution in the Revolution: 

“One may well consider it a stroke of good 
luck that Fidel had not read the military writings of 
Mao Tse-tung before disembarking on the coast of 
Oriente. (p. 20)” 

“In that sense (that the Latin American revolu- 
tionary war possesses highly special and profoundly 
distinct couditions of development) all the theoretical 
ae peoples’ war does as much harm as good. 
(p. 21). 

“The sending of cadres to schools for political 
studies and the flanking of the military cadres with 
‘political vommissars' is bound to hamper the natural 
emergence of popular leaders, of well-rounded 
military-political leaders. (p. 90) 

“The best teacher of Marxism-Len!nism is the 
enemy, in face to face confrontation during the 
peoples’ war. Study and apprenticeship are neces- 
sary, but not decisive. There are no academy- 
trained cadres, (p. 111)" 

This is quite clearly not just an appeal fora 
combination of practice with theory, buta denigra- 
tion of the correct Leninist principle that (historical 
accidents apart), the leadership of a political 
struggle (and a peoples' armed struggle is a political 
struggle by techniques which include organised 
violence) requires a thorough grasp and uuder- 
standing of scientific theory. To say that ‘the best 
teacher of Marxism-Leninism is the enemy in face to 
face confrontation’ is a piece of rhetorical nonsense. 

This competitive contrast between revolutionary 
theory and revolutionary practice; this rejection of 
the true role of theory and its place in a revolu- 
tionary struggle, stems from the quite incorrect 
assumption that the scientific principles of Marxism- 
Leninism grow naturally and almost spontaneously 
out of struggle. A clue that this is what Debray 
believes is contained in the following statement: 

“There is a further reason why Fidelism lays a 
greater stress on revolutionary practice, when it is 
honest and sincere, than on ideological labels: this 
is the special conditions of South America the 
dynamism of nationalist struggles brings them to a 
conscious adoption of Marxism.'' *: 

I emphasise this because if Debray is correct in 
his contention that the acceptance of correct 
ideology and scientific socialism will arise, in the 
special conditions of Latin America * from the 
very process of struggle, then indeed, itis not vital 
to start off witha theoretical grasp of scientific 
principles nor a vanguard party to propagate them. 
The struggle will create all this. 

But this belief that a people or a class which is 
engaged ‘in honest and sincere revolutionary 
practice’ will of necessity arrive at the correct ideo- 
logical termini, is an old illusion advanced in the 
revolutionary movement not for the first time. It 


3. ‘Latin America: The Long March’. New Left Revi:w, 
No. 33, p. 54. 

*1 The special conditions referred to are that "The struggle 
against imperialism does not take the form of a front against 
foreign forces of occupation, but proceeds by means of revolu- 
tionary civil war’. 
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was at the nub of the thesis of the Russian ‘Eco- 
nomists’ and their German Revisionist counterparts. 
. "Many of our Revisionist critics believe that 
economic development and the class struggle create 
not only the conditions for socialist production, 
but also, and directly, the consciousness of its 
necessity......The proletariat becomes conscious of 
the possibility and of the necessity for socialism. 
In this connection socialist consciousness appears to 
be a necessary and direct result of the proletarian 
class struggle. But this is absolutely untrue. ' Of 
course, socialism as a doctrine has its roots in 
modern economic relationships just as the class 
struggle of the proletariat has......But socialism and 
the class struggle arise side by side and not out of 
the other; each arises under different conditions. 
Modern socialist consciousness can arise only on 
the basis of profound scientific knowledge...There 
can be no talk of an mdependent ideology being 
developed by the masses of the workers themselves 


in the process of the movement......There is a lot of © 


talk about spontaneity but the spontaneous develop- 
ment of the working-class movement leads to its 
becoming subordinated to the bourgeois ideology.’ 

And if it is true of workers in direct conflict with 
their class enemy that, left to themselves, they tend 
towards bourgeois-rather than proletarian ideology, 
how much more true is this ofa struggle whose 
main content is national in character. What is 
there special about Latin America that Debray can 
claim that there as a general rule, the Party......will 
be formed andits cadres will be selected through 
the natural processes of the liberation struggle as 
happened in Cuba.’ . 

We may note that even in Cuba the Communist 
Party was nota pure product of the natural pro- 
cesses of the struggle initiated by the July 26th 
Movement, but came into existence as a result of 
an amalgamation of the July 26th Movement and 
the People's Socialist Party (old Communist Party) 
which in all the works of Debray is mentioned only 
once, and that ina footnote. 

He describes the coming into being of the 
Cuban Communist Party as follows: ‘The Party is 
the same age as the Revolution, it will be fourteen 
on July 26th, 1967. Moncada was the nucleus of 
the rebel army which was in turn the nucleus of the 
Party. Around this nucleus and only because it 
already had its own political-military leadership, 
other political forces have been able to assemble 
and unite forming what is today the Communist 
Party of Cuba.” Ignored completely is the fact that 
the PSP over a period of many years had done a 
great deal to prepare the ground for the socialist 
revolution. 

Debray does say that his theory applies only to 
the preparatory stage of the seizure of power and 
that a communist party becomes indispensable only 
after victory for the construction of socialism. He 
argues that an anti-imperialist national liberation 
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struggle in a colonial or semi-colonial territory 
cannot be conducted under the banner of Marxism- 
Leninism or the leadership of the working class 
‘for obvios reasons". 

As a general proposition this is neither obvious 
nor correct. The banner of Marxism-Leninism in the 
type of terlitory referred to is precisely anti-imperialism 
and national liberation. And where there is a suff- 
ciently developed working class, there is every rea- 
son why it should either on its own or in alliance 
(as in Vietnam) lead the national liberation struggle. 

Lenin says of armed struggle that it'must be 
ennobled by the enlightened and organising influence 
of socialism. And without this latter condition 
every (Lenin’s emphasis), positively every, method of 
struggle in bourgeois society approximates the pro- 
letariat to the position of the various non-proletarian 
strata above and below it, and if left to the spon- 
taneous course of events, becomes frayed, corrupted. 
and prostituted’. 

Debray draws attention to what he describes as a 
significant detail: ‘During the two years of warfare, 
Fidel did not hold a single political rally in his zong 
of operations'.* We cannot presume to question the 
wisdom of thisapproach by Castro in the specific 
circumstances which faced him. The example is, 
however, invoked to counterpose the superiority of 
revolutionary practice over revolutionary theory, 
action against propaganda—as if these- were exclu- 
sive concepts instead of being interwoven and 
complementary. 

There is, in any case, evidence that the Cuban 


_ leaders do not altogether go along with Debray’s 


rejection of the vanguard, his militaristic approach 
to political struggle in Latin America and his dis- 
missal of almost every form of struggle short of 
violence (or preparation for it) as non-revolutionary. 
In his closing address to the August 1967 OLAS 
Conference, Castro insisted that 'the guerilla war 
must be organised by a political movement, by a 
political organisation' and thereport of the Cuban 
delegation contained the following: 'The fact that 
the people's army is organised in the country and 
that the development of a mass peasant movement is 
of fundamental importance, does not mean that the 
leadership of the struggle must not be guided by a 
proletarian ideology. On the contrary, the ideas of 
the proletariat (and its best cadres) must be at the 
head of this struggle. Weare dealing with a war 
waged in the country, but not with a peasant war’ 
(emphasis in text). 


The Vanguard Classes 


Having ‘renovated’ Bolshevik strategy to the 
point at which one of its most fundamental tenets— 
the role of a Marxist-Leninist vanguard armed with 
scientific theory—is, in effect, completely denied 
prior to the conquest of power, the next step isa 
rejection of the traditional Marxist-Leninist concept 
of the working class as a vanguard class in the revo- 
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lutionary struggle (which Lenin described as ‘the 
majn thing in the doctrine of Marx’)." His claim 
that ‘the Cuban Revolution has established, that in 
the insurrectionary phase of the revolution, while it is 
indispensable to have some sort of organisatipn and 
a firm political leadership (July 26th Verger vies it 
is possible to do without a vanguard ,Wlarxist- 
Leninist Party of the working class’ is in harmony 
with his generalised contention that in Latin Ameri- 
can conditions the revolutionary struggle cannot be 
led by the working class. 

This contention has its roots not only inthe 
incorrect claim that a working class cannot lead an 
anti-imperialist national liberation struggle in a 
colonial or semi-colonial country, but, it appears, 
that it is the very character of the urban proletariat 
which makes it generally unfit to lead a revolutionary 
armed struggle. The city, says Debray, can ‘bour- 
geoisify’ the proletarians while the mountain ‘as we 
know’ ‘proletarianises’ the bourgeoisie; and the 
peasants. The tactical conflicts in a movement con- 
ceal a class conflict in which the interests of the 
préfetariat are not ‘paradoxically ‘enough on the side 
which one would expect’. He quotes Che Guevara 
as saying that the rebel army is already ideologically 
proletarian and .thinks like a dispossessed class 
whilst the city remains. petty bourgeois, contains 
future traitors amongst its leaders and is very 
influenced by the milieu in which it develops. 


Debray in his denigration of the role of the pro- 
letariat may well have been influenced by the 
theoretical writing of Frantz Fanon.* But unlike 
Fanon, he does not proceed to the conclusion that 
fhe peasantry is the vanguard class since, the 


‘illiterate  peasants...suffocated by centuries of 
‘social peace’ under a feudal regime...cannot be 
awakened or acquire political consciousness by a 
process of thought, reflection and reading... They will 
be followers of ‘propaganda by facts" .** 

Since the national bourgeoisie has been excluded 
from playing any significant role, to which class 
falls the role of vanguard in the revolutionary 
struggle ? It appears that in Latin America the 
‘irony of history willed...the assignment  of...this 


vanguard role to students and revolutionary intellec- : 


tuals who have to unleash or rather initiate the 
highest form of class struggle% and ‘The students 
are in the vanguard of the revolution in Latin 
America'. This latter fact makes it possible, accord- 
ing to Debray, to set up secondary centres of armed 
struggle in the towns not, mark you, amongst the 
working class, but in the universities.* 

On this question:of the role of the proletariat as 
well as on the questions already considered of 
ideology and the vanguard party, Debray betrays a 
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sort of static empiricism which denudes much of 
what he says of its value. 

Although he correctly expresses a distaste for the 
setting up of ‘revolutionary models’ whether it be 
Russian, Chinese or Cuban (he even expresses the 
hope that the word ‘Fidelism’ will disappear)" the 
overall impact of his thesis is precisely to set up the 
Cuban experience as a model for all in Latin 
America. Such an approach may well continue to 
encourage many militants to embark on the type of 
action which, he concedes, has alrealy led to the 
destruction of half a hundred revolutionary 
organisations. 

The Cuban revolution and its leadership has 
made an incalculable contribution to the storehouse 
of revolutionary theory and practice. But in assess- 
ing the Cuban experience two errors must be avoid- 
ed. The one is the rejection of some of its vital 
lessons on the parrot-cry, ‘but Cuba was different’. 
The other is an inability to determine what in the 
Cuban revolution has universal, and what has purely 
local, application. 

Both in regard to the Cuban Revolution and 
other major revolutionary experiences of the twen- 
tieth century, Debray tends to confuse the general 
with the particular. Thus, having correctly spoken 
about the harm which the unthinking application of 
the ‘October’ model did, he proceeds to discuss 
modern revolutionary processes as if the whole of 
Lenin's theoretical contribution.on this vital question 
is an anachronism formost of Latin America. [n 
the sameway having correctly differentiated the con- 
ditions of the struggle in China and Vietnam from 
those applying in Latin America, he shows an in- 
ability to extract from these revolutions the valid 
‘theoretical lessons which have universal application. 

Surely one of the most fundamental lessons of all 
these enriching experiences is the absolute necessity 
of revolutionary political leadership guided by a 
grasp of scientific revolutionary theory. Of course, 
justas history continues to move even if manis 
ignorant of its laws, so revolutions and armed 
struggle have occurred, and will continue to occur, 
in given objective conditions even in the absence of 
a vanguard party or a single person who understands 
scientific theory. But if Leninism has taught us 
anything itissurely this: the existence of suth a 
vanguard group equipped with knowledge and an 
understanding of the science of struggle not only 
speeds up the process but makes more certain that 
the fruits of victory are not snatched away. How 
many 'people's' armed struggles have we seen in 
recent decades in which most of the participants 
were ‘honest and sincere’ and ready to die and yet 
the ‘natural’ process of the struggle generated either 
a militarist dictatorship or gave birth to right-wing 
regimes. 

With Rousseau-like romanticism Debray insists 
that ‘by a collective working of the soil’ and so on 
the guerillas are forced to *proletarianise' themselves 
morally and ideologically. 'It is almost impossible' 
-says Debray ‘that a Foco, the embryo of a popular 
army, should develop militarist tendencies.’ This is 
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not analysis but rhetoric. It is a rare and almost 
accidental phenomenon that revolutionary struggles, 
whether armed or not, lead to the sort of victory 
all of us desire without the guidance of a political 
revolutionary vanguard of the Leninist type. 

That is why we must reject the new dogma which 
Debray advances that in most of Latin America ‘at 
the present juncture, {the principal stress must be 
laid on the development of guerilla warfare and not 
on the strengthening of existing parties or the crea- 
tion of new parties’. The absence of a vanguard or 
its weakness is undoubtedly one of the prime factors 
in determining whether subjective conditions for the 
effective development of guerilla warfare exist. In 
any case why must we regard the two tasks as being 
so mutually contradictory ? Only on Debray’s false 
thesis that a ‘real party’ can only arise from a 
guerilla force which ‘is the political vanguard in 
nuce ; 


A Vanguard is Essential 


It is, of course, true that the fact that the word 
‘Communist’ is part of an organisations name 
does not automatically transform it into a vanguard, 
nor can it claim exclusive ownership of the revolu- 
tion, except by the calibre of its leadership and 
actions. The failures and mistakes of some parties 
in no way detracts from the fact that a political van- 
guard is indispensable. It is neither Debray nor any 
other stranger to a situation who has the capacity to 
carry the burden of deciding the question of the 
commencement of any specific form of action and to 
guide its development. Debray’s passionate appeal 
for action everywhere—which really amounts to an 
exhortation for every man to become his own 
Castro—falls into the category of a cure which is 
more pernicious than the disease. 

The fact that individual revolutionary geniuses 
arise who are capable, almost instinctively, of applying 
correct principles to a given situation even without 
knowledge of them (as Debray claims of Castro and 
his group) in no way invalidates the Leninist thesis of 
the vanguard. The invocation of the Cuban example 
in support of the generalised contention that in Latin 
America the Popular Army gives birth to the van- 
guard and not vice versa, is a fallacy. The precise 
way in which the two streams of the leadership of 
the Cuban Revolution—the PSP and the July 26th 
Movement—eventually merged to form the present 
Communist Party of Cuba, requires detailed histori- 
cal description which is not evident in Debray’s 
work. But to deal with the Cuban situation as if 
the history of the struggle for workers’ power began 
in 1957, isto do violence to truth. > 

Revolution is a complex and challenging art. Its 
tactical and strategic tasks do not remain static but 
depend on the  never-ceasing interplay and 
positioning of class forces both inter-nationally 
and nationally, the interaction of objective 
and subjective factors and so on. To put it at its 
lowest we must doubt the adequacy of the ‘Foco?’ iso- 
lated from the masses both in. town and countryside 


— 
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and unified only by war and its immediate political 
objectives, to give overall political guidance. 

The impressive points made by Debray on the 
disadvaltages of attempting to conduct the tactical 
aspectsepf the guerilla struggle from the cities or on 
the need for the political leadership or sections of it, 
to join le armed groups, do not form a legitimate 
basis for the liquidation or the disregard of national 
vanguards. It in no way follows, as Debray believes, 
that the man wielding the gun is the most suited to 
determine overall revolutionary strategy. 

Who gives guidance to the peasantry? Who 
mobilises the urban workers in support of the armed 
struggle ? Who decides. in relation to the total 
situation, the course ofthe armed struggle including 
the need that may arise to intensify it—or even tem- 
porarily, to call it off ? The ‘Foco’, almost by 
definition is on its own incapable of this because of 
lack of contact with the total situation, and because, 
certainly in the initial stages, it has no cohesive ideo- 
logical basis. 

A contrary view can only be sustained by a false 
belief that only he is ‘making’ the revolution “Who 
physically confronts the enemy with a gun in hand. 
Not only does this approach distort the place of 


armed struggle in integrated overall revolutionary 


strategy, but it is based on the mystical belief that 
the *people' will inevitably and without ideological 
and organisational preparation, follow the example 
of the ‘heroic group’. In addition it incorporates 
the  fallacy that this heroic group will, 
through the baptism of fire, evolve towards Marxism 
and stand ready to be the Marxist-Leninist vanguard 
when the construction of socialism is on the agenda. 

This sort of military economism has nothing in 
common with Leninism—a name under which it 
parades. Itis presumptuous because it seeks to 
give a flood of over-generalised advice to almost a 
whole continent. It is harmful because it gives birth 
to, and nurtures the subjective illusion that revolu- 
tions can be ‘made’ rather than led. Above all, in 
its emphasis on the primacy of revolutionary prac- 
tice over revolutionary theory it is anti-scientific 
because it destroys the harmony which should be 
aimed for between the two and replaces it with 
a crude sort of determinism which has very little in 
common with Leninism. 
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IE is seldom realised how 
unbelievably powerful the 
Finance Ministry has become, 
the empire of Morarji Desai. 
Practically every Ministry has 


to kowtow to itif ithas to get 


on with its work. 


_ But itis not only on big 
. issues that the Finance Minis- 


iry throws its weight about; 
it seems to find almost a sadis- 


tic pleasure in exercising its 


veto on petty matters as well. 


I have before me a very 
revealing case which shows up 
Finance 
An International 
Geological Congress bas been, 
currently taking place in Pra- 


the doings of the 
Ministry. 


gue— from August 19 to 29. 
The Secretary-General of this 
Congress invited a distingu- 


ished Indian scientist to pre- 


side over the Sections on 
Endogenic ore-deposits and 
Genesis of ore-deposits. Pro- 
fessor §. Deb, Head of the 
Department of the Geological 
Sciences at Jadavpur Univer- 
sity was chosen for this signal 
honour. 


Dr. Deb who is a Fellow of 


the National Institute of Scie- 
nces, presided over the same 
Sections at the previous session 
of this international Congress 
which was held in India some 
years back. He also presided 


over the Section on Geology 
and Geography at the Indian 
Science Congress in 1964. He 
is also the Asian Regional 
Counsellor of the International 
Association of Genesis of ore- 


deposits. o 
The University Grants 
Commission, recognising the 


importance of this invitation, 
offered to share the 
passage expenses along with 
the Government of West 
Bengal. Taking it for 
granted that there would be 
no hitch about his attending 
the Congress, Dr Deb conve- 
yed to the organisers his 
acceptance of their invitation, 
and accordingly his name was 
officially printed in the pro- 
gramme of the session as 
being due to preside over two 
Sections. _ , 

At this stage, the Finance 
Ministry stepped in. Because, 
under the present dispensation, 
the power to let or not let 
anybody go out of the coun- 
try rests ultimately with 
the Finance Ministry—not with 
the Home or the External 
Affairs Ministries. Dr Deb 
had asked for foreign exchange 
for a very paltry sum and that 
too not.in dollars, but rupee 
payment equivalent to about 
sixty dollars; in other words, 


to South Korea or Sri 
third-man-in-waiting going to 
Bonne to hold his brief case, the 
conditional reflex of these Fin- 
ance Ministry bosses will not | 
be difficult to anticipate. But | 
a University Professor 
siding over Scientists' delibera- 

tions at an international meet 

is a very low-priority persona- | 
lity in their set of values. | 


The Bubeaucrat’s Priorities 


foreign Czech currency worth 
about Rs 450. 

But the Burra Sahibs in the 
Finance Ministry would not 


budge. According to them, a 


delegation sponsored by the 
Ministry of Mines and Metals 


was going; and so, obviously, 


by their logic there was no 


need for any University man 


to go to the Congress, even 


if he is billed to preside over 
some of its sections. 


The Education Minister 


himself moved in the matter; 
but how can Dr Triguna Sen's 
word count against Morarji's 
super-inflated officials in the 
Finance Ministry? They stuck 


to their ‘no’to the grant of 
Rs 450 as foreign exchange. 


They are not bothered if it 
is going to be badly thought of 
at Prague. 


Ifit was Kantibhai going 
Birla's 


pre- | 


—Scribbler 


MUSINGS ON CZECHOSLOVAKIA—II 


themselves brought about „a 
revolution. The trumpeter Has 
never been mistken for the 
soldier, however- astrident his 
trumpeting may be. 

The parliamentary form itself 
has its serious drawbacks as could 
be seen in our country, while a 
free press, that is, under private 
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ownership, can hardly be the true 
reflection of the life and aspira- 
tions of the toiling millions; no 
elaboration is needed on this 
score for any Indian democrat 
today. Lenin himself explained 
this in 1919: “Democracy assumed 
different forms and was applied 
in different degrees in the ancient 


republics of Greece, the medieval 


cities and the advanced capitalist 


countries. It would be sheer 
nonsense to think that the most 
"profound revolution in human 
history, the first case in the world 
ofpower being transferred from 
the exploiting minority to the 
exploited majority, could take 
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place within the time-worn frame- 
Work of the old, bourgeois, parlia- 
mentary democracy, without 
drastic changes, without the 
creation of new forms of demo- 
cracy, new institutions that em- 
body the new conditions for 
applying democracy, etc.’’ 


Moreover, the Czechoslovak 
happenings cannot by themselves 
be a prototype for other countries. 
There is an element of unreality 
about it. A country whose main 
burden of defence is shared by 
other countries, particularly by a 
powerful and friendly neighbour 
which by its own might was ins- 
trumental in bringing about its 

liberation from the thraldom of 
"^ capital—that country by itself 
cannot adequately furnish con- 
vincing evidence of a democratic 
experiment for others to emulate. 
It is only when a socialist country 
having its normal quota of bur- 
dens to bear—including the main- 
tenance ofits own security—can 
also demonstrate the practicabi- 
lity of an internal system with 
controls relaxed and individual 
freedoms enshrined, then only 
that experiment is invested. with 
historic significance. The Action 
Programme of the Czechoslavak 
Communist Party guarantees 
many things under the sun but it 
does [not ensure that together 
with all the internal liberties it 
can undertake the full burden of 
responsibility for guarding socia- 
lism without the least dependence 


on the rest of the socialist world. 


In this respect, social transforma- 
tion towards more freedom for in- 
dividuals when it will come in 
China wil have relevance for the 
rest of the world,.and more sig- 
nificant wil be the ushering in 
of such an era in the Soviet 
Union. 

In this connection, one has to 
bear in mind the inter-relation 
between democracy under socia- 


lism and the security of the. 


socialist system as a whole vis-a- 
vis the hostile world of capita- 
lism. Itneed not be forgotten 
that if the Dullesian dream of 
“liberating”? Eastern Europe 
from the “clutches of Com- 
munism’’ has not materialised, 
itis not because of any change 
of heart among his successors in 
the State Department or the 
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Pentagon but a change of assess- 
ment about the power and the 
strength of the Socialist , world. 
And this strength, incid}ntally, 
has not only fortified tha  fron- 
tiers of socialism from Shanghai 
to Sudetenland but hasMgelped 
the newly-independent countries 
of Asia and Africa to march 
along the road to freedom. 
Moscow's warning at the time of 
the Suez crisis finally brought 
about the downfall of Anthony 
Eden, and if the Chinese leaders 
today could afford the luxury of 
the Red Guard pandemonium, 
it is mainly because of the aware- 
ness of the U S with her Seventh 
Fleet, that the Soviet ICBM are 
not being produced merely for 
ceremonial parades in the Red 
square, One has to realise that 
if the windows of freedom are 
being opened one by one in the 
world of socialism, it is accom- 
panied in the same ratio by the 
strengthening of the defences of 
this new world, for which the 


contribution of the Soviet man 


has no precedent in history. The 
new epoch in world history in 
which the socialist system is 
claimed to have become the 
decisive force, is also the epoch 
which has seen that the military 
strength of the Soviet Union can- 
not be overpowered by any com- 
bination of imperialist States, 
unless some component ofthe 
socialist world itself collapses or 
betrays. 

_ In the case of Czechoslovakia, 
one has to note its strategic 
location. Here is a country 
which can be regarded as the 
gateway to the very heart of 
socialist Europe. It was not for 
nothing that Hitler marched in to 
Prague as a halfway house to his 
plan to capture Ukraine, the 
granary of the Soviet Union. 
And today entry into Czechos- 
lovakia is like grabbing the 
strategic crossroads of socialism. 
Thestormy intellectual debates 
in Prague about the desirability 
of the Warsaw Pact could not be 
looked upon asacademic exer- 
cises in the seclusion ofa South 


f Pole but in the very centre of 


socialism. And General Prech- 
lik's public pronouncement about 
the Warsaw Pact arrangements— 
not raised, beit noted, in the 
confidential confabulations of the 


Pact countries—could not but 
evoke consternation. 


It is true that: Czechoslovakia 
1968 is not Hungary 1956, but 
it is equally true that the vul- 
tures too have changed their 
style. Their methods have 
become subtler and instead of the 
Voice of America directing the 
operations as in 1956, they may be 
playing upon the genuine exuber- 
ance of an Intellectual elite. The 
comparative strength of the 
bourgeois-democratic system in 
Czechoslovakia in the past also 
implies greater longevity of the 
bourgeois liberal influence in the 
post-revolutionary = Czechoslo- 
vakia than in the post-revolu- 
tionary Russia, just as the per- 
sistence of the feudal ideology in 
post-revolutionary China is A 
than in the post-revolutionary 
Bulgaria. l 


A historical perspective of ` 
these problems of the post- 
revolutionary era shows that 
through methods of trial and 
error, the new world of socia- 
lism will have to learn to let free- 
dom grow from more to more. 
Bratislava Declaration is impor- 
tant for it has sougbt to 
emphasise the need for a judi- 
cious balance between. the urge 
for democratic freedom and 
the compulsions of security 
for the socialist world as a whole. 
This is the criterion by .which the 
democratic masses all over the 
world will judge every twist and 
turn in the Czechoslovak hap- 
penings. 
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Musing over Czechoslovakia 
today one is reminded of her 
martyred son, Julius Fucik, who 
sang of the joys of freedom as 
he waited for the gallows, man- 
dating ''never let grief. be linked 
with our name’’; and it was the 
saine -Fucik who had exhorted 


«his countrymen against the im- 


perialist enemies: “People, Be 
on your guard.” 

The morrow of joy for the 
working masses can be ensured 
only by their being on their 
guard. 
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Journey from Freedom 


Leaves From A Diary: by Rajendralal Handa: 


T HE mass migration of people 
away from their ancestral 
diris and the soil they loved 
dearly in search of a sense of 
security and a new life in strange 
surroundings 1s obviously human 
drama at its most poignant. To 
have lived through partition and 
moved about among uprooted 
millions, trying to understand 
their varied and often conflicting 
emotions and attitudes, is an 
experience given only to some in 
several generations. The impor- 
tance and interest of Sri Handa's 
book lies chiefly in this fact, 
that among those who. left this 
country against their will and in- 
clination to settle in unknown Pak- 
istan were many dear friends and 
he found many friends similarly 
among those who came away from 
the new neighbouring country 
in order to live in peace. l 
The book is charming because 
it is made up not ofa lecture on 
the causes and effects of Parti- 
tion but of intensely and inti- 
mately felt personal experiences. 
These experiences were by no 
means unique, but as Sri Diwan 
Chand Sharma says in hts fore- 
word to the volume under review, 
“What the author has seen must 
have been seen by thousands of 
other persons and what he (NS 
felt must have been the exps- 
rience of so many others, but the 
sights he has seen and the spec- 
tacles he has witnessed have come 
to acquire a significance all their 
own at his hands; he has invested 
all these with a literary quality 
which is rewarding." 
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Bombay 22; 1968, Rs. 22.50. 


The volume starts with certain 
impressions of personalities re- 
corded by the author in 1934, 
1936 and 1955—the personalities 
involved being Raja Narendra 
Nath, Sir Chottu Ram and the 
famous journalist Kali Nath Ray. 
Here are three totally different 
types of persons, yet Sri Handa 
attempts to bring out the best 
qualities in each. At least 1n the 
case of the latter two it was not 
easy, for Kali Nath Ray was an 
unsparing critic of Sir Chottu 
Ram while he lived and paid 
him warm tribute only on his 
death. 

Thereafter the writer takes us 
back to the early war period, 
dealing with the impact, or the 
absence of impact, among the 
people of Delhi. Thus air raid 
precautions were only so much 
fun and a diversion; the shelters 
were popular with the children, 
and when the rains filled them to 
overflowing the pools served to 
help the kids enjoy themselves 
with paper boats. Smoking be- 
came an adventure, for one had 
to seek a protected place to light 
and enjoy a cigarette; it couldn't 
bedoneinthe open, as the “‘ene- 
my''might be alerted. It was all 
quite unreal to the common 
people in fact. 

Wheat had disappeared from 
the market, and like the rest of 
Delhi's citizens Sri Handa was 
in difficulties. 
mously the author says that wheat 
was available indeed, but "its 
price had soared so abruptly 
that even the seller fought shy 
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eof quoting it." So Sii Handa 

went out one morning aftcr tea 
to Paharganj to get wheat for 
his house. The mission was un- 
successful; in shop after shop he 
was told that the commodity was 
not available. When, dreading 
the prospect of facing his wife 
with empty hands, he was on his 
way back home, he chanced upon, 
a friend who, hearing of his plight 
offered to help him. So back to 
Paharganj- ~in fact, to one of the 
very shops where Sri Handa had 
been firmly told there was no 
stock. Sri Handa waited in the 
tonga while the friend went in, 
und—-lo and, behold! within 
minutes a maund of wheat lay 
at his feet. He paid Rs 17. Then 
came the problem of coal, and 
the friend again came to the 
rescue. Price, the same. The 
dealer told him: "Buy wheat or 
buy charcoal, the price for a 
a maund is Rs 17. Wheat is 
delivered here, and charcoal at 
your door." Sure enough, “next 
morning when I got up | found a 
gunny bag full of charcoal placed 
just at the entrance gate of my 
house.” 

Then came August 1942, and 
events which upset the conser- 
vatism and traditions of loyalty ”’ 
of Delhi. The people of Delhi 
in the past had merely been 
passive spectators or helpless 
victims of invasions and other 


activities of outsiders. Many 
offices up in flames. The Gov- 
ernment at first did not take 


the Incidents seriously, but once 
it was realised that the people 
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were in revolt the machinery of 
repression went into action. Peo- 
ple were shot at sight during cur- 
few hours, and one of the victims 
was the author's dhobi. He 
called at the dhobi's place for his 
clothes but came away without 
raising the subject when he found 
the man's aged mother prostrate 
with grief. Alongside such ex- 
periences the author had also 
another kind of experience: an 
accidental encounter with an Ame- 
rican which led to close friendship. 
His conversations with the Ameri- 
can GI provide interesting read- 
ing. One result was that after the 
Gl has left India “my children 
started wasting their pocket- 
money on chewing-gum.” 
Curfew in Delhi had its lighter 
side too. The author tells of a 
debate on curfew. It was at a 
school, in 1948, in independent 
India. A schoolboy extolled the 
virtues of curfew. It meant that 
classes would be broken up and 
all students ordered to go home 
and to decide for themselves 
whether they would turn up the 
next day ornot. Nobody bothered 
about home work. ‘Everything 
was so pleasantly uncertain.” 
And so on. What struck the author 
most was the extraordinary un- 
derstanding the boys showed of 
the implications of the nation 
having achieved independence. 
The next few chapters deal 
with the merger of the princely 
states, in which the author 
obviously had deep interest. So 
much so that he prepared a plan 
for unification of the princely 
states `of Rajputana and sub- 
mitted it to Sardar Patel, who 
according to Sri Handa liked it 
very much. He seems to have a 
feeling that Jawaharlal Nehru was 
not so receptive to his ideas. 
The plan was published in the 
form of a book; he has provided 
some extracts from it relating to 
Kashmir ("from the chapter on 
Kashmir which was not commen- 
ded and approved by Nehru”). 
The plan for ‘the Kasnmir Group’ 
envisaged the formation of a 
loose unit with the Maharaja of 
Kashmir at its head and made 
up of “Kashmir Province,” “the 
Jammu Unit" and "the Simla 
Hill States Unit." | Many may 
be inclined to agree that Nehru 
is not to be blamed for not being 
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enthusiastic about it.  Impres- 
sions of the progress of merger 
of the princely states culminating 
in- the police action againM the 


. Nizam are given in one ch@ter. 


The dawn of independence. 
The midnight transfer of (power 
and the might emotions *that 
moved men's hearts at that hour 
of joy, satisfaction and concern. 
The unspoken thought that could 
be read in every pair of eyes at 
the mention of Punjab, Sind 
and Bengal in the national an- 
them. The thrill of seeing the 
nation's beloved leaders installed 
in power. And finally the slogan: 
"Gayee Ghulami, Ayee Azadi.”’ 

But the people were not free 
to enjoy the experience of in- 
dependence fully. The great 
migrations began following much 
bloodshed. The author's accounts 
of the conditions in the refugee 
camps, notably the Kurukshetra 
camp, are quite moving. With 
the same human warmth and 
sympathy he narrates the story 
of those Muslims who left India 
in long convoys much against 
their desire. An incident stands 
out: As the Home Minister was 
supervising arrangements for eva- 
cuation an old woman came up 
and said:  ''Saheb, all of you 
say you are friends of everybody. 
Only last month by nephew Shafi 
told me that in India therc is no 
discrimination between the Mus- 
salman and the Hindu. 


do not want to leave Kalanaur..."' 
The leader of the convoy got the 
old woman out of the way. This 
was only one of many instances. 
Then there was the problem of 
the Meos who had no love for 
Pakistan and who were no dif- 
ferent from the Hindus in their 
ways. The Home Minister con- 
cluded that they were ''a likeable 
people" but could not do much 
for them. Then the riots in Delhi 
and the Government's firm action 
to put them down. The evacuee 
camp at Purana Qila, The author 
discovered that a friend and his 
wife weie there and with great 
difficulty met them. It was a sad 
experience. When the next week 
he went again with some condens- 
ed milk, etc. they had left for 
Pakistan. The author also paid a 
couple of visits to Pakistan ~t 
help refugees to come back. 
And there he met some old friends 
equally saddened by the separation 
from the land of their birth and 
from close friends. 

Sri Handa has also given an 
idea of the courage and sturdy 
independence of many of the 
refugees from West Pakistan. They 
did not want charity; they wanted 
work and an opportunity to make 
good. No job was too small for 
them. No wonder then that the 
refugees are mostly well-to-do 
citizens of India today. 

The book is readable, although 
the many grammatical and proof 
mistakes could have been easily 
avoided. —V.A.A. 
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"It was just a one-day token killing.” 






Veg: a 
[X 


Ramu is three; his cradle one day 
younger. They started as 
inseparables. Gradually Ramu 
began to feel too grown-up and 
important to be swung to sleep. 


He left the cradle. The cradle got 
a holiday from swinging. Soon 
Ramu discovered other uses for his 
old associate—to keep his picture- 
books, bat, dolls. .... "See what 
all Ramu has! He is very very 
happy," said his mother. "Wasn't 


| it wise we allowed the cradle a 
| good rest,” smiled the 
proud father. 





YES, THEY ARE WISE INDEED. ; J 
Wise parents plan their family. 

Planning family is not only having 

fewer children, but also having 

them when they are really 

wanted, when the parents are : 
really prepared. Child-birth is 

no more a matter of chance; 

you have the choice— 


thanks to Family Planning. 


For free advice please contact 


your nearest Family Planning ~ 
Centre. 
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aze at Kanchenjungha at dawn or ona 
moonlit night. Running hot & cold 
water, attached bath. 


So now you can travel light, feel free, 
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the Luxury Tourist Lodge at Darjeeling. 
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All you need to bring with you Is - 


your toothbrush, as the saying 
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P.S.: There's another Tourist Lodge at 
Darjeeling—the ‘Shailabas’, for those 
who don't mind paying less. And a 
Luxury Tourist Lodge at Kalimpong. 
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GOVERNMENT IN THE DOCK 


| proof were required that mindless weaklings 
wield power at the Centre in India, it is provided 
_ by the recent resort to strong-arm methods to deal with 
asymbolic one-day protest by Government emplo- 
yees. A Government which makes use of the police 
force to the maximum extent possible and seeks to 
give the colour of a law-and-order problem to a 
simple question of legitimate wage demands by 
its employees is surely neither strong nor compe- 
tent. It is only men of straw whose power does 
not depend on the confidence and trust of the 
people who feel impelled to employ violence in 
the belief that the wheels of administration can be 
kept moving smoothly on that basis. By so doing 
they seek to convince themselves that they are in- 
deed iron men who cannot be dislodged. 

The calculation that Government employees, 
traditionally meek and reluctant to risk their job se- 
curity, could be bullied into submissiveness by means 
of draconian Ordinances and large-scale deployment 
of police, has totally misfired. The Government 
and its propaganda tool, the All India Radio, may 
try their very best to create the impression that 
the token strike on September 19 was a failure, 
but they cannot hide from all the people the fact that 
Central administration was virtually at a standstill 
on that day. Nor is the public unaware that police 


zoolum commenced a day earlier in several places, . 


leading tolocalised paralysis. lt is also known that 
the terror methods adopted on the day of the token 
strike resulting inmany deaths and hundreds being 
seriously injured and in thousands of Government 


employees being arrested and harassed, have had . 


the effect of rousing the anger of the meekest and 
the softest among the employees. A few days back 
the employees of the Union Government were only 
resentful that the authorities were reluctant to reach 
a settlement on their legitimate demands; today they 
have utter contempt for a regime which imagines 
that working people can be crushed with the help 
of the police force. P 
The Prime Minister’s broadcast a day after the 
token strike has only helped to deepen this con- 
tempt and anger. Her attempt was to make out 
that the Government employees were. demanding 
privileges not available to the vast hungry millions 
of India, that she and her colleagues were great- 
ly concerned about raising the level of all the peo- 
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ple in the country. Notonly Government emp- 
loyees but allthe people in India know the emp- 
üness of this sanctimonious posture. They know 
that the plight of the under-privileged majority 
in this country has not prevented the Government 
from aiding and abetting the unconscionable growth 
of Big Bussiness houses or from ensuring patronage 
and special privileges for the rural and urban rich. 
The steep growth in economic disparities has been 
the subject of public debate ever since independence, 
yet these have been increasing at the cost of the real 
wage of the worker which has been steadily eroded. 
The benefits of development have been deliberately 
channelled into a limited number of affluent pockets. 
In this context the Prime Minister's broadcast refer- 
ring to the country as “a family" and asserting 
that the “immediate as wellas future needs” of all 
the members of this family must be taken into ac- 


. count, can only be described as a piece of effrontery, 


as an exercise in hypocrisy of the worst kind. Smt 
Gandhi has only to consider her Government's re- 
cord in the spheres of curbing monopolies, introdu- 
cing monopoly procurement and State trading to 
end hoarding of and profiteering: in foodgrains, 
nationalization of banking in order to secure locked 
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up resources for development of the vast backward 
sectors of the national economy, prevention of 
corruption at the highest levels of administrat'on 
and bringing about genuine popular participation 
in development programmes, tosee the absurdity and 
falsity of her stance. When it is not making the 
least effort to bring relief and hope into the dreary 
and pointless lives of the country’s impoverished 
millions, the Government has clearly ho moral 
right to make these exploiting masses a pretext 
merely to deny a fair deal to its own employees. 
By advancing such bogus arguments and by in- 
discriminate use of the police force to suppress a 
peaceful agitation for better conditions of service, 
the Government has only succeeded in increasing 
discontent in the ranks of Government employees 
a hundredfold; it has helped to pave the way for 
disruption ofthe administration at all levels. Home 
Minister Chavan has provéd beyond doubt that he 
is incapable ofstatesmanship or even wisdom of a 
lower order. His conduct throughout this sordid 
business has shown that he bas become totally 
dependent on the vicious bureaucracy. He has 
proved unequal to the special responsibility which 
his vital portfolio has placed upon his inadequate 
shoulders. That he would not take the help of the 
Labour Minister to fnd away out of what is after 
all a labcur problem is proof that he has come to be- 
lieve that excessive force is all that is required to 
tackle delicate human situations. He may fancy 
himself in the role of amodern Shivaji making his 
way with the help of the sword, but the people 
have reason to wonder if the nation’s interests 
are bestserved by his continuance at the helm of 
the Home Ministry. It is clearly time fora shake- 


up in which his bureaucrat advisers must also neces- 


sarily figure. 

The most shocking part of the token strike 
affair is perhaps the fact, as reported in a section of 
the press, that the Union Government was on the 
point of dismissing the Kerala Ministry and taking 
over, on the basis of the Governor's report regard- 





ing the State Government's unwillingness to launch 
an orgy of violence against Central Government 
employees working within its jurisdiction. More and 
more it is becoming clear that those in power at the 
Centre are thinking in terms of keeping themselves 
in office not only with the support of vested interests 
at home and abroad but by the use of the armed 
might of the State. Fortunately high-handed action 
in respect of Kerala was averted due to the cautious 
attitude of certain persons in the Cabinet. But the 
controversy now raging between the Centre and the 
Kerala Government as also the unilateral despatch of 
Central Reserve Pclice contingents to that State 
make it clear that a showdown cannot be far off. The 
lessons learnt over the years in that State, whose 
people have demonstrated time and again their de- 
mocratic awareness, have been forgotten, and pre- 
sumably must be learnt once more. But today's 
situation in the country is very different from that 
nine years ago; any attempt to dislodge the elected 
Government of Kerala by the misuse of the Gov- 
ernor and the Constitution will have repercussions 
all over India. 

For the happenings before, on and after the Sep- 
tember 19 strike, the entire Government, from the 
Prime Minister downwards, must bear responsibility. 
The defence of democratic rights has become the res- 
ponsibility of all sections of the peoplein the face 
of the organised attack on the fundamental rights of 
the Government employees. The Union Government 
is guilty of a deliberate attempt to murder democracy 
and freedom. Itis before the bar of public opinion, 
which cannot be permanently suppressed by means of 
Ordinances or lathis and bullets. Arrogant Ministers 
who behave like drunken dictators must paythe pen- 
alty. Thus bave people asserted themselves in tbe 
past, and thus will they do so ip the future. Today 
the democratic consciousness of the people is very 
much more alert tban ever in the past; the punish- 
ment of those who seek to destroy democracy and 
crush movements for popular rights by force will be 
to that extent more drastic and final. 


SANS CONSCIENCE 


HEN big preparations are 
being made for celebrating 
; the Gandhi Centenary and when 
the Textile Labour Association 
which Gandhijifounded as well 


6 . * 


as the Madras Labour Union, 
founded by Wadia, are celebrat- 
ing half-centenary, it may not be 
inopportune to refer back and 
look into .our past especially 


about workers and their strikes. 
This might be somewhat irksome 
to people who have already soared 
to high positions and are apt to 
forget the past, and for whom 
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the Gazette of India Extra- 
ordinary carrying Ordinances is 
more easy reading than history 
books. | 

“Soon after our arrival in 
Switzerland, the General Strike 
broke out in England. I was 
' vastly excited, and my sympathies 
were naturally all on the 
workers’ side. The collapse of 
the strike, after a few days, 
came almost asa personal blow. 
Some months later I happened 
to visit England fora few days. 
The miners' struggle was still on, 
and London lay in semi-darkness 
at night. I paid a brief visit to 
a mining area—I think it was 
somewhere in Derbyshire. JI saw 
the haggard and pinched faces 
of the men and women and 
‘ children and, more revealing 
still, I saw many of the strikers 
and their wives being tried in the 
local 6r country courts. 

“The magistrates were them- 
selves directors or managers of 


the coal mines, and they tried. 


the miners and sentenced them 
for trivial offences under certain 
emergency regulations. One 
case specially angered me: three 
or four women, with babies in 
their arms, were brought up in 
the dock for the offences of 
having jeered at the blacklegs." 

These extracts are from a 
book which has moulded a whole 
generation of political workers in 
India to look deep into social 
problems and lessons of history— 
the Autobiography by . Jawaharlal 
Nehru. a 

Those who don the Gandhi 
cap and the Nehru kurta might 
also feel bored to read another 
extract, about strikes in India, 
exactly forty years ago: 

“Nineteen twentyeight had 
been full of labour disputes and 
strikes; nineteen — twentynine 
carried on likewise.... 
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"[n the boom year, all went 
well for industry, though the 
workers carried on as before and 
profited little. But. when the 
boom passed and it was not so 
easy to make large profits, the 
burden, of course, fell on 
workers. The old profits were 
forgotten; they had been con- 
sumed. And if profits were not 
now sufficient, how could the 
industry run? 


“And so there was industrial 
unrest and, labour troubles and 
gigantic strikes in Bombay which 
impressed everybody and 
frightened both the employers 
and Government. The Labour 
Movement was becoming class- 
conscious, militant and dange- 
rous, both in ideology and in 
organisation. The political 
situation was also developing 
fast, and, though the two were 
separate and unconnected, they 
were partly parallel, and the 
Government could not contem- 
plate the future with any satisfac- 
tion." (Jawaharlal Nehru, An 
Autobiography). i 


When we have just had a 
gigantic © strike enveloping 
seyeral lakhs of workers and 
employees, from one end of the 
country to the other, it would 
perhaps be useful to reflect upon 
the cause ofthese strikes. Of 
course, for the Prime Minister, 
as she spoke on All India Radio 
on September 20, there was no 
"strike" as such but only some 
“interested elements" had ‘‘mis- 
guided" a “small section 
ofthe employees into abstaining 
from work". This was more or 
less’ the assessment of the 
British Government about the 
strikes in 1928 and 1929 about 
which Jawaharlal Nehru wrote 
in his Autobiography and the way 
the then British Government 
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chose to act was to foist the 
Meerut Conspiracy Case. 

The Prime Minister's public- 
relations men and the script- 
writers of the AIR who only 
the other day extolled the Human 
Rights Year in a special pro- 
gramme, would however be hard 
puttoexplain the provisions of 
the Essential Services Main- 
tenance Ordinance,  1968—and 
more particularly, how the 
Magistrates trying the arrested 
employees inside jail and sentenc- 
ing them are different from the 
arbiters of “justice”? in 1926 
British coalmines, acting "'under 
certain emergency regulations" 
described by Jawaharlal Nehru. 

The Congress Party’s spokes- 
men and big employers have 
clearly seen “politics? in the 
Central Government employees’ 
strike and totake the country 
four decades back, perhaps what 
at least some of them would like 
to see is only the formal framing 
ofa conspiracy case. 

According to experts on 
labour law, itis virtually impos- 
sible to conduct a “legal? strike 
in India. When suchis the law 
relating to strikes (and as for 
Government employees they have 
in addition almost a permanent 
ban on strike or any form of 
collective action), the Home 
Minister’s anniversary giftto the 
trade unions in India in their 
half-centenary year, is the most 
stringent anti-strike legislation 
ever brought on the statute book 
in this country. 

Now, under this anniversary 
gift, an employee can be punished 
not only for going on strike as it 
is commonly understood but 
under the new definition, even for 
(1) refusal to work overtime 
where such work is necessary for 
the maintenance of any essential 
service; (il) any other conduct 
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which is likely to result in, or 
results in, cessation or substantial 
retardation of work in any 
essential service.” 

Case law on strikes has it that 
. refusal to do overtime work oan- 
not be construed as a strike 
but under the present Ordinance 
Raj, that would bean offence. 
Moreover, any “conduct’’ which 
might result in cessation or sub- 
stantial retardation of work 
would be an offence. These 
provisions in the ordinance, it 
has been pointed out by legal 
experts, impose an unreasonable 
resiriction on the fundamental 
rights of employees, guaranteed 
under Article 19 (1) (g) of the 
Constitution since no employee 
can be compelled to undertake 
work in excess of and contrary to 
rules, and thus virtually accept 
the imposition of forced labour. 

Far worse are the provisions 
in the second Ordinance relating 
specifically to the railways. As 
the Joint Council of Action has 
pointed out, under this Ordinance 
‘itis anoffence to all that is 
decent in human relations; self- 
respect and human dignity re- 
quire that it is opposed. To set 
one railwayman against another 
and permit one railway- 
man. to arrest another 
is tantamount to creating anarchy 
in discipline, to giving licence to 
vindictive action, and offering 
scope for debasing human nature. 
For this reason alone, the Cen- 
tral Government ` employees 
would be justified in going on a 
strike.”’ 

It isan undeniable fact that 
irrespective of the percentage of 
"loyal" workers reporting for 
duty as put out by Government, 
the work of the Central Govern- 
ment establishments was at a 
standstill on September 19. In 
fact, the repressive measures 
under the Ordinance and the 
police interference even before 
the strike began had actually 
resulted in work stoppages from 
a day earlier in several cases. 
The vindictive measures of arrests, 
lathi-charges, police-firings etc., 
have resulted in further work 
stoppages or employees resort- 
ing to “work-to-rule.”’ Incident- 
ally, it isa measure ofthe Gov- 
ernment losing its balance that 
it should threaten to ban '*work- 
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to-rule” as illegal under its Or- 
dinance raj: 

Therefore, even the semblan- 
cé of “normalcy’ which Govern- 
ment could broadcast hides the 
real extent of dislocation caused 
by the massive strike of the Cen- 
tral Government employees. The 
after-effects and legitimate reac- 
tion to vindictive measures are 
still seen in many sectors, parti- 
cularly in the P&T services. 
The police brutalities, the tool 
of police firings andthe hund- 
reds who have been injured, tell 
a gruesome tale about the achie- 
vements of the apostles of **non- 
violence" who were so vocal 
about the Gandhian  edict of 
"arbitration" to resolve labour 
disputes except to settle the pro- 
blems of their own employees. 

The Prime Minister has ex- 
pressed her grief at theloss of 
lives in the strike. But her the- 
sis of some “interested elements” 
misguiding a smallsection ofthe 
employees had its inevitable logic 
when she rejected the basic de- 
mand for wage revision. Because, 
as she put it, “It would be un- 
realistic to presume that either 
the Government or the country 
as a whole is yetin a position to 
provide each citizen with a need- 
based minimum wage”. And the 
Home Minister has told Opposi- 
tion MPsthat the law will take 
its own course, that is, aline of 
mass victimisation is being work- 
ed out. 

Before the Government pro- 
ceeds with its plan of action of 
having it out with the employees, 
it might be useful to recall what 
the present Deputy Chairman of 
the Planning Commission, Dr 
D.R. Gadgil, said, way back in 
1960, the year of the first strike 
of Central Government emplo- 
yees since independence. 

“Professor D.R. Gadgil, the 
noted economist, yesterday (May 
28, 1960) at Poona, observed that 
in such economic and political 
conditions as were obtaining in 
our country at present, it was 
‘the duty of the organised class to 
state its claim as powerfully and 
firmly as possible.’ 

“The Director of the Gokhale 
Institute of Politics and Econo- 
mics (as Dr Gadgil was then) 
who was addressing a meeting of 
trade union workers convened by 


the MES Employees’ Union 
and the Life Insurance Employees’ 
Union, declared that on a 
‘Government of our sort, pres- 
sures will count, for our Govern- 
ment has no strong or distinctive 
philosophy to direct democracy,’ 

“Earlier, while pointing out 
the faults in the Government’s 
economic policy and practice, 
Prof. Gadgil made a scathing 


_ attack on the Government's fai- 


lure to abide by the decisions 
arrived at at the tripartite con- 
ferences in which the Government 
had participated. He said that 
because the Government, who 
was the biggest employer, did 
not take these conferences seri- 
ously in practice, other employers 
also did likewise and hence 
‘this is a very serious problem, 
because it makes nonsense of the 
whole idea of the tripartite con- 
ference'." (Indian Express, Bom- 
bay, May 29, 1960). 

Obviously, Sri Chavan has 
other ideas. By the rule of the 
Danda, he hopes to get the loyalty 
of the Government's own emp- 
loyees. It seems that neither 
historcal experience nor political 
acumen is his strong point. If any- 
thing, he has earned for himself 
and the Government the smoul- 
dering hatred of all its more than 
twenty-five lakh employees. 
September 23 Observer 
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on the window ledge 


- 


EAR Srimati Indira Gandhi, 

Its me,'the widow. Don't bother to ask my 
name, nor my husband's, for all that mattered was 
that he fell three floors down to die. He was killed 
profitlessly. Perhaps that is the way all killing is 
done, senselessly and for no good. Perhaps I 
ought not to have pursued you with its hideousness 
right now when you are holidaying away, but I 
couldn’t help it either, involved as I am in it. So are 
you, terribly, guiltily involved in the killing that day, 
when a nameless, faceless policeman chased my hus- 
band with something as mean as a stick, chased 
him to a third floor window, and then went on to 
do something grotesquely evil. 

Isayit again, grotesquely evil. My husband 
was beaten. It was something crude and degrading 
to do, but that perhaps was you. That perhaps was 
the degradation and crudity of the mechanism of a 
state which hadn’t grown yet into anything more 
worthwhile than amechanism. And in the slow de- 
liberation of the weilding of the stick, in the slow 
pursuit in the small room, the slow terror, the small 
terror, in the reduction of a man to a very animal 
base ofinstincts, you achieved perfect suzerainty 
over him. 

That, madam, is the vulgarity which great states- 
man escape by looking outside their petty frames of 
power for human credibility. Your father did it, and 
succeeded, perhaps in a limited sense. He failed 
only where he tried to be arenaissance princein a 
country of men and women like my husband and me, 
men and women who cringe or fight for a squarer 
meal, for schooling for their children, for a quilt for 
their aged parents, for these measly little things, 
and in the cringing put up pathetic little fights and 
are pinned down like frightened creatures on the 

. third floor window ledge. Itis there, on that giddy 
perch, that you catch us. 

It is from that perch that you push us down to our 
death. It is not even an act of violence on your part, 
but one of slow attrition of the spirit. You drive us 
slowly and without malice, without purpose, in sad 
and futile folly, on to the ledge. can see that 
policeman who that day came flailing bis stick in an 
almost existentialist gesture, and drove my husband. 
to his window ledge. 

Back in time, the setting was different. It was 
the arena. And it was the famished lion which 
came to the victim's precarious perch. And the em- 
peror was there in person to watch the crude illus- 
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Dated September 19, 1968 
tration of his power. You were not there, but the 
news came to you in the sophisticated fashion of 
our times that my husband had been stripped of his | 
human personality and in almost hideous terror sent | 
down to his death. Like the emperor in the pavi-| 
lion, you at your desk experienced the same gross 
vindication of power. | 

And perhaps, unlike the emperor because you | 
have come a fewcenturiesafter, you experienced too, | 
a curious backlash. An emptiness, a penumbra of 
remorse. You felt the ridiculousness of the power } 
you wielded which could thus terrify men on window | 
ledges and push them down to messy deaths three | 
floors down. 

If that is all that power can do, push terrified men 
down the window ledge, thenit has got to succumb | 
to itself. It can have no redemption. That is your 
tragedy, Indiraji. Perhaps we are to blame, we 
who forced on you an imagined mission, and let you | 


. preside over a wild clutch of men who are aliens to 


any liberal culture, and who, despite their pouderous | 
tags of office, are as faceless and small as that police- | 
man who came waving his stick to the window ledge. | 
We have done you enormous wrong. : 

| 


But let things take their course, and Ict men | 
take their last terrified stands on window ledges, and | 
fall three floors down to the their deaths. And let | 
all this find you the empress at her desk, a frail little | 
widow yourself, receiving all this news of your | 
power in sad, childlike incomprehension. Let all } 
that be. But widowhood means to me something | 
different from what it means to you. Itis privation 
such as you have never known, nor your class will 
ever understand. It is my own window ledge, where I 
would stand with my children, where I would stand 
with a womanhood I cannot defend anymore against | 
a faceless predatory world, and from where ! will | 
fall many, many floors down. Yet perhaps, if some- | 
where within you there remains something of the | 
woman that has not gone altogether brittle, you | 
might ponder on the hideous lesson of the window | 
ledge. | 


Let me stop; the child cries. Again I wonder if | 
you have ever understood what that means. If is | 
for you that I ought to be crying now; you the vic- | 
tim, the martyr of the irrelevance of inhuman power, | 
alienated from the meaning of things. What a dis- | 
mal window ledge you are perched on! i 


Me, the widow. 





Lessons of the Press Strike 


"Tus unprecedented strike by 
the journalist and non-journa- 
list employees of the Big Business 
newspapers in the country, which 
lasted almost two months, did not 
produce the results it should 
have brought about. The first 
of its kind in magnitude, dura- 
tion and intensity, the strike 
fully demonstrated the capacity 
of the 11,000-odd employees 
involved to stand solidly together 
and face privations for the sake 
of the collective cause. The 
morale of the employees was 
remarkably high throughout, des- 
pite the fact that most of them 
had not received the wages even 
for the 22 days they had worked 
in July. Considering the unity 
and determination displayed by 
them, the outcome -of the strike 
must be considered entirely, un- 
satisfactory. 

The reference of the so-called 
wage dispute to adjudication by 
a national tribunal represents a 
setback not only for the emplo- 
yees directly concerned but also 
for all the working people and 
the trade union movement in 
India as a whole. It has been 
demonstrated beyond doubt that 
wage boards serve as no more 
than a convenient mechanism to 
help managements delay wage re- 
vision as Jong as possible, and at 
.the end give as little as can be 
managed. There is no sanctity 
attached to acceptance and 
notification of wagé awards by 
the Government, and employers 
are happy in the knowledge that 
the Government continues to be 
fully amenable to their pressure 
and influence. ncc 

Since the employers involved 
in this case are also the biggest 
industrialists in the country who 
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‘are known to control vital sec- 
tors of the national economy 
including banking, it has also 
become clear that we are still a 
long way from loosening the 


~ Stranglehold of a handful of 


Big Business houses over the 


.economy. The battle fought by 


the newspaper employees was no 
ordinary battle: it was a confron- 
tation between the working class 
and monopoly capital. If it did 
not end in success for the work- 
ers, there are two main reasons: 
first, the total incapacity of the 
Government to stand up to 
pressure from the powerful 
vested interests; and secondly, the 
inadequacy of the leadership of the 
employees which failed to mobi- 
lise the massive public sympathy 
available in a big way so as to 
“force a showdown. 


: The employees now realize 


that nothing will ever come of 
dependence on the Government 


as such or on the professed good- . 


will of highly-placed individuals. 
They realize more than ever be- 
fore that in their solidarity and 
in the availability of effective and 
united leadership lies their salva- 
tion. That the realization of the 
futility of dependence on Govern- 
ment-inspifed machinery is not 
confined to newspaper emp- 
loyees is borne out by the sug- 
gestion mooted recently by pro- 
minent trade union leaders for 
the withdrawal of trade union 
representatives from the wage 
boards for various industries set 
up by the Government, which 
have not yet completed their 
futile and pointless labours. 
is necessary in the long-term in- 
terests of the working people 
that this move should be pursu- 
ed vigorously. 


It. 


_ To large sections of the public . 
It would appear as if reference 
toa national tribunal of the 
“wage dispute'' with “protection” 
for 75 per cent of the difference 
between present emoluments and 
the wages dueunder the non-jour- 
nalists' wage award, is reason- 
able enough. The fact to-be borne 
in mind is that the ^ two wage 
boards for the newspaper indus- 
try—a statutory one for working 
Journalists and a non-statutory 
one for non-journalist employees 
—were set up five years back and 
spent almost four years in draw- 
ing up the rates of wages and 
dearness allowance finaly noti- 
fied by the Government, after 
making certain modifications to 
please the employers, towards 
the end of last year. This was 
the first time that standardisation 
of wage structure for non-journa- 
list employees was attempted 
on a national scale ; working 
journalists had had the benefit 
much earlier, and in their case it 
was only a question of fair revi- 
sion upwards. 

The two wage boards set up 
for the industry had a common: 
chairman and some common 
members. Their meetings were 
also held more or less ^ simulta- 
neously. It was pertinent to 
expect that the employers would 
adopt a reasonable attitude tó- 
wards these, as their complaint 
before the Supreme Court in res- 
pect of the first wage board for 
working journalists (in 1958) had 
been that wage fixation for only 
one section of newspaper emp- 
loyees was harmful and would 
lead to discontent in the ranks of 
the non-journalist employees 
who formed the bulk. At that 
time the argument was that only 
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werefixed the total burden on 
the industry could be fairly and 
accurately calculated. The fact 
however was that they wanted a 
whittling down of the rates pres- 
cribed; following the striking 
down of the award of the first 
wage board for journalists, the 
Government set up a wage com- 
mittee made up of officials, which, 
naturally awed by the Supreme 
Court's verdict and scared of the 
influence of the employers in- 
volved, prescribed rates far lower 
than those laid down by the first 
wage board. If the employers 
did not revive their old argument 
and challenge this award, it was 
entirely because the rates of 
wages prescribed were very much 
lower than what they could com- 
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' fortably pay. 


' Despite their pleas before the 
Supreme Court, however, when 
two wage boards were set up for 
the industry covering all its emp- 
loyees, the managements did their 
best to delay and render infruc- 


. tuous the work of the twoboards. 


At one stage the two wage boards 
produced tentative proposals un- 
animously; the moment these 
proposals were published for 
comment, the organisation of the 
employers, the Indian and Eas- 
tern Newspaper Society, with- 
drew its representative and sent 
another in. The tentative pro- 
posals were then whittled down 
by applying pressure on the 
chairman. When the recommen- 
dations were finally ready, the 
employers’ representatives took 
care to vote against the rates of 
wages fixed for the non-journalist 
employees; they were preparing 
the ground for refusing to imple- 
ment the new scales. 

The statutory award for jour- 
nalists was notified in October 


last year, and the non-statutory one. 


for non-journalists in November. 
Some of the medium and small 
newspapers gave early indication 
of their readiness to implement 
them. The JENS began apply- 
ing pressure on these newspapers 
which depend on the organisation 
for various facilities. It was 
at this stage that Union Labour 
Minister Hathi began his efforts 
to bring about understanding bet- 
ween the managements and the 
employees. These efforts were 
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soreddoémeéd t fànuure, tor the 
IENS from the beginning adopted 
arigid attitude and flatly refused 
to advise its members to honour 
the two awards. In the talks that 
ensued one of the spokesmen of 
the IENS made it clear to the 
employees* representatives that 
whatever the fate of the journa- 
lists award, there was no question 
of implementing the non-journa- 

lists award. He made the tongue- 

in-the-cheek statement that the 

journalists’ award was statutory 

and binding; while the other was 

not; even as this profound obser- 

vation was being made, prepa- 

rations were afoot under the 

aegis of the JENS to file writ peti- 

tions in the High Courts and the 
Supreme Court against the statu- 
tory award. 

In view of the obstinacy of 
the employers’ representatives the 
organisations of the journalists 
and non-journalists decided that a 
demonstration of solidarity was 
necessary. The IFWJ, the 
AINEF and the PTI Employees’ 
Federation jointly called for a 
token strike on January 24: the 
token strike was a phenomenal 
success. Nevertheless, the em- 
ployers were unbending. The 
rounds of talks held by Sri 
Hathi proved  fruitless. Then 
camethe call for an indefinite 
strike from April 23. Within hours 
of the commencement of the 
strike the IENS representatives 
signed an agreement with the 
employees’ representatives in the 
presence ofthe Labour Minister, 
the terms being that the manage- 
ments of all newspapers would 
pay 70 percent of the difference 
between present emoluments and 
the wages due under the non- 
journalists' award, the balance to 
be settled by mutual negotiations 
within a month thereof. The 
employers, particularly the big- 
gest ones, were obviously irked 
at having had to yield even to 
that extent. The strike was 
called off on April 24, but within 
a short time the IENS took the 
position that the ''agreement'' 
reached was not binding omits 
members. This wasa clear call 
to the members of the IENS to 
violate the agreement. 

Even so, the employees exer- 
cised great patience and made 
efforts for a negotiated settle- 


ment. At one stage the IENS 
spokesmen agreed that any settle- 
ment should be binding on 
members, but on June 1, the 
IENS officially informed the 
AINEF that any such agreement, 
if reached, could only be recom- 
mendatory in character and not 
binding. Thus the employees 
were left with no alternative but 
to chalk out a programme of 
action to get the award imple- 
mented, Then followed the call 
for an indefinite strike from 
July 23. 


Agitated over the turn of 
events, Sri Hathi called both 
sides for talks a little before the 
strike wasto begin; but the 
negotiations failed as the TENS 
was not prepared to budge from 
its position. The president of 
the IENS fiew to Calcutta and 
announced that the negotiating 
committee of the organisation 
stood dissolved. It wasa deli- 
berate challenge to the workers 
and a calculated defiance of the 
Labour Minister and the 
Government. 


The strike was confined to 
newspapers in Classes I, II and 
UI. This was logical, for the 
newspapers in these three 
classes are the most prosperous 
in the industry and are owned 
and controlled by the biggest 
industrialists in India—chiefly 
the Birlas, the Tatas, the Jains 
and the Goenkas. The issue 
involved was not merely the 
question of increased wages for 
newspaper employees but the 
future of wage boards as a 
dependable wage-fixing machi- 
nery. It was a challenge not 
only to the workingclass but to 
the Government which had con- 
ceived of wage boards as the 
best way of revising wages 
without tears. The employers 
in turn saw the strike as a 
challenge to their capacity to 
nullify the labours of wage boards 
not only in respect of the news- 
paper industry but alsoin res- 
pect of various other industries. 
It is to be noted that the owners 
of the newspapers involved in 
the strike are also in control of 
several industries for which 
wage boards have been set up by 
the Government. 
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Czechoslovak Crisis 
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borne out by the fact that the 
Government could not muster 
the courage to tell the newspaper 


ianagértheuis — vouctintu , vuar 
they should not expect advertise- 
ments from Government and 
quasi-government organisations 
if they persisted in defying the 
award, .Nor did the Government 
even - consider the questión,of 
withdrawal or suspension of. the 
various’ facilities for which the 
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Mainstream has been publishing contributions on the Czechoslovakian crisis, 


embodying different points of view. Herebelow 
by the General Secretary of the Communist Party of USA 


of his party on August 31, 1968. 


Tz crisis of Czechoslovakia has thrown into con- 
sideration a number of questions of great signi- 
ficance affecting problems far beyond its borders. 
. They are questions affecting developments far 
beyond the present moment. They cannot be solved 
. by oversimplified answers. They are complicated 
due to the fact that they are encased in contradictions 
and contradictory developments. These are questions 
of facts—but these are also questions of policy, of 
theory. ` l 

Emotional reactions are nota sufficient base for 
sound judgements of complicated questions. In 
moments like this, questions cannot always be 
resolved: on the basis of what are momentary 
popular reactions to them. As you know, a 
revolutionary party must have the courage, if 
necessary, to stand up against a main current and 
even stand in opposition to positions taken by the 
non-Communist Left forces. 

A.revolutionary party must work to avoid such 
divergences and divisions, but if such a path is not 
momentarily available, then it must take the best 
possible course of action that will help to create the 
conditions of unity on principle ata later date. 
Unity on a position of opportunism is unity built 
on sand. Thisis one of the important elements 
that distinguishes a revolutionary from a liberal, 
from a reformer. 


We seek ties and close relations with masses, but. 


there are moments when a revolutionary party must 
take a firm principled stand regardless of its momen- 
tary effects on its public image or its relations with 
others. During such initial moments even the 
slightest evasion of a principled truth is rank 


opportunism. 
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are excerpts from the report made 
to the National Committee 


An opportunistic position gets the usual flattery 
of the enemy, the momentary applause of the misled 
or the confused; but it soon erodes the foundation 
of confidence; itis deadly for the long haul. 


In a basic sense, the questions that’ have sur- 
faced in the Czechoslovakian crisis are problems 


newspapers depend on` the! 
Government. Even the massive 


— 


related to the specific stage in the revolutionary . l 


transition from the world of capitalism to the world 
of socialism. They are questions related to the 
present economic, political and ideological level in 
the building of socialism. They are related to the 
balance-relationship between the world of capitalism 
and the world of socialism. They are questions of 
relationships between building socialism in one 
country, but within the framework of a world 
socialist community that is in struggle against world 
imperialism. B 


Any attempt to deal with the questions that have 
emerged as a result of the Czechoslovakian crisis by 
ignoring this reality surrounding it, is non-Marxist. 
They cannot be studied in isolation. There. is 
nosuch thing as principled concepts that can be 
discussed in entirety in an abstraction. Abstractions 


and studies in isolation play an important part in: 


any scientific probe but it is only one element of 
such a process. ^ 


Three Sides to Crisis 


. To ignore the reality of the surroundings and the | 


relationship with the reality would lead nowhere. If 
the socialist world did not have world imperialism 
to deal with, its internal processes would be diffe- 


rent, the relationships of the part to the whole would ` 
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“of our first thoughts. 


be different in the world socialist family. . What 
happens in Czechoslovakia affects this struggle. 

At this stage of developments, it is necessary to 
deal with three sides of the crisis. First, the factors 
that led to the crisis; second, the problems that led 
to the military action by the five Warsaw countries; 
and third, the reaction of the Communist world to 
the crisis. 

We did not panic; we did not permit ourselves to 
be sweptup by the most massive efforts to blitz- 
krieg all forces, including our Party, intoa world- 
wide anti-Soviet, anti-socialist binge. It is most 
interesting that the people in general were not 
swept into any hysterical movement. It was nothing 
like during the Hungarian events of 1956. 

At a moment when the forces of imperialism are 
desperately combing and.grasping for every possible 
scrap ef material from ‘Communist sources" in 
order to use it in their attempt to panic the masses 
into supporting their reactionary aims, it places a 
special responsibility on Communists not to play 
their game. This consciousness is dictated by a 
class partisanship. 

During the 1956 Hungarian events, the Socia- 
lists of Italy broke ranks and joined the reactio- 
nary crusade against the Soviet Union. Comrade 


: Togliatti had some very interesting advice for them. 


I think it is as applicable today as it was then. 
He said: "I would like to say this to our socia- 
list comrades as well as to my democratic friends— 
the place of the workingman; the place of the mon of 
the people who has a sense of revolutionary reality, is 
on the side of the revolution and not on the side of reac- 
tion." And to this he added: "And then when the 
battle is won (when the crisisis over) we will conti- 
nue to debate about the mistakes and on how to 
correct them—but above all—we must not lose the 
conception of the place of those who fight for socia- 
lism and for peace.” 


I am sure this reads as wellin Italian as it does. 


in English. It seems to me it is as good advice 
to Communists as it was to Socialists. 

The second thoughts of many about the Czecho- 
slavakian crisis, including some parties, have been 
corrections of their initial reactions. This is a form 
of criticism of their first thoughts. I think our 
second thoughts can only confirm the correctness 
I am happy to report to 
you that by and large our Party—the membership 
and the leadership—has reacted very well. Our 
Party membership did not break or panic. 

Now, about the Czechoslovakian crisis, let me 
read to you an assessment ofa past event: “the 
undermining of the Party by its rigid, doctrinaire and 
fanatical leadership, and by destructive and reckless 





The Thesis “Cana Country Have More Than 
One Communist Party?’ by S.A. Dange which ap- 
peared in a series in Mainstream, June 1, July 6, 
13, 20 and 27 and August 3, 1968 will be soon pub- 
lished in the form of a booklet. Those interested 
in getting copies may place their order with Gen- 
eral Manager, Mainstream, F-24 Bhagat Singh 
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criticism, by vocational division, had gone so far. that 
the enemies of socialism saw a perfect opportunity 
to overthrow the government altogether by annihila- 
ting the Marxist-Leninist Party." 

That is from Comrade Aptheker's very correct 
assesment of whatled to the Hungarian crisis of 
1956. Itis true that the crisis of Czechoslovakia 
is not an exact replica of the 1956 events, but it 
is also true that the events and the developments 
leading to it are painfully similar in many impor- 
tant ways. The weaknesses of the old leadership 
that led to serious difficulty; the mistakes made 
in the process of trying to correct them; the 
differences, discussions and factions in the Party 
leadership, and the ability of the  anti-Socialist 
forces to use both the weaknesses of the leader- 
ship and the grievances of the people. The result 
in both situations was a creeping paralysis of leader- 
ship and a creeping political counter-revolution. 
In Hungary the process reached the point of explo- 
sion. In Czechoslovakia it would have followed a 
similar path. 

A crisis developed in Hungary and in Czechos- 
lovakia because the advice of Gomulka was not 
heeded, that is, “we must not allow anyone to use 
2s process of democratisation to undermine Socia- 
ism.” 

The crisisin Czechoslovakia is a product of both 
the weaknesses ofthe old leadership and the mistakes 
of the new in the process of trying to correct the 
old mistakes. The need for democratic and econo- 
mic reforms was not at issue in the crisis during the 
last weeks. 

Many of the new mistakes resulted from not 
having a deep enough understanding of the nature 
of the old mistakes. For example, it is now obvious 
that in Czechoslovakia there are and have been, se- 
tious Ideological weaknesses in the Party, in the 
mass organisations and among the youth. This must 
be laid at the doorstep of the old leadership. Their 
bureaucratic, administrative approach to problems 
contributed to this end. The ideological life of the 
Party and inthe mass organisations became dehy- 
drated. 

Had the new leadership correctly assessed the 
seriousness of this weakness, it wouldnot have made 
some of the new mistakes. The new leadership 
admitted in May of this year that they were surpris- 
ed; that they were caught off-guard at the speed of 
the emergence of the anti-socialist upsurge, but in- 
stead of taking steps to head off the counter-revolu- 
tion, they kept talking about how the people of 
Czechoslovakia were loyal to socialism. I am sure 
they were right, there was a loyalty to the ideal of 
socialism, but loyalty to socialism that is not or- 
ganized and led to fight anti-socialist elements creates 
no assurance for the defence of socialism. Loyalty 
iş only a feeling that must be organised and mobi- 
Ped before it becomes political power. 


Need for Reforms 


More than any other socialist country, Czechos- 
lovakia needed economic reforms. Their equalita- 
rian wage system made a new system of material 
incentives almost impossible. The old leadership 
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talked about reforms—but they tried gimmicks in- 
stead of a solution. The new leadership did not 
take the mattér to the workers. They put forward 
ideas, that opened the path to non- socialist concepts. 


More than any other Socialist country Czechos- | 


lovakia' needed democratic reforms. There was a 


need:to do away with the highly ‘centralised state ^ 


and Party systems. These were necessary changes: 
in the Czechoslovakian situation. But the three 
problems—ideological weakness, the need for econo- 
mic reforms and the need for democratic reforms 
' —become in a sense a vicious circle. This was true 
in the period of the old leadership and it was true 
since last January 

It was difficult to make reforms in a situation 
where the people were not ideologically and politi- 
cally prepared. In such a situation, anti-socialist 
forces can demagogically use the many processes of 
‘reforms and corrections. Such reforms even under 
the best conditions do create temporary  disloca- 
tions and hardships. 

Why is it that these problems did not show up 
before 1963? After 1948 Czechoslovakia had a 
‘period of unprecedented economic growth. In the 
period 1948 to [965 their industry hada five-fold 
increase, Wages of industrial workers increased 
127 per cent. 

^ By 1965 they possibly had the highest 
of living in the socialist world. 

This growth rate was possible because of the old 
industrial base, including a reservoir of skilled man 
power. It was possible because of its economic 
relations with the Soviet Union. The truth is that to 
a large extent the Soviet Unioh has subsidized . the 
industrial development of most—if not all—of . the 
other socialist countries, 

-The fast economic growth was a positive develop- 
ment. But this great expansion also covered up some 
defects. The annual wage increases for all workers 
served as a material incentive. The ideological 
problems did not show up as long as the economic 
expansion continued. 


standard 


Pressure for Change 


Problems of the democratic structure did not come 
to the surface in that expansive period. There is a 
limit, however, to this type of industrial expansion. 
[tis limited by theavailable labour force. It is 
limited because of the need of capitalfor renewal of 
machinery and for new technology. It is obvious 
Czechoslovakia for some time should have had 
smaller annual wage increases and put- more into 
industrial machinery and technological development. 
Starting with 1963, the growth rate started to 
decline. The climb of real wages slowed down, 
reflecting this decline. Wages did not decline but 
the rate of growth did slow down. 
It was at this point that some of the defects 
began to show up. l i 
"The declining rate in wage increases did not 
serve as the material incentive. The cumulative 
effect of the long period of poor ideological work 
began to appear. The people did not respond to 
administrative measures, including those that were 


necessary. The economy needed a rise in Jabour 
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productivity. For ‘this it needed a system of 
material incentives. 

The old leadership was not able to respond. 
The situation became, increasingly critical. 

The pressure for more basic changes in these 
critical areas grew in the Party, in the leadership. 

It reached a critical point at the January meeting 
of the Communist Party. 

Novotny and others were removed because of 
their refusal to work for changes. 

During the expansive years, the bureaucratic 
ways of the leadership also did not come . under 
sharp attack. Now allthe pent-up grievances came 
to the fore. The new leadership should have 
opened up the path for a planned, orderly transi- 
tion of economic and democratic reforms. Instead 
it opened up the flood-gates for a tide that created 
anarchy—a tide that sweptin with it the forces of 
counter-revolution. Pos 

Since January the leadership faced the task of 
making corrections. 

But the Party leadership became divided. The 
center forces of the leadership joined with the 
rightwing elements in the struggle against the left. In. 
this process -the rightwing elements moved into 
leadership positions. Under this - pressure the 
polices of the Party, in general, moved to the right. | 

The Party had its guard up against the left ` 
danger, but its guard went down; it became para- 
lyzed and helpless in the struggle against the right. 
Each new concession to the. right elements only 
further opened the door to anti-socialist forces. When 
there is no effective struggle against a Right trend, 
there can be no end to its development. l 

The doors to counter-revolution were open as 
long as no one gave leadershipin the struggle ` 
against these forces. l 

This situation created confusion and demo-' 
ralisation in -the ranks of workers and the 
Party. As this was happening, the  leader-. 
ship only used it to make further concessions to the 
Right. .It became a vicious circle. With each con- 
cession the Right elements became bolder and with- 
out leadership the revolutionary elements became 
confused and demoralised. This situation continued 
for seven months. 

During these months the parties of the other ` 
socialist countries had many discussions with the 
Czechoslovakian leaders. They urged. them to end 
the drift to the Right. At each stage the 
Czechoslovak leaders agreed and promised to do 
something, but they never did. ' 


il 


F one is to judge from.the public speeches of 
some of the Czechoslovak leaders since the 
Moscow Agreement, these individuals do not seem 
to have changed their line. ` 
Jt seems to me that such leaders are still appeal- 
ing to the Right wing. They are blaming the Soviets 
for the steps they have to take now. This is not the 
way to mobilise the healthy, pro-Socialist forces. It 
seems these forces are again doing what they did 
before. They are not telling the people “there isa 
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forces. We must defend our socialism—we have to 
‘put an end to counter-revolution. Therefore, we 
want your support and active help in doing just 
that." : 

They -should explain that itis necessary to take. 
action to curb reaction. They must announce the 
reason for-these actions is not because the Soviet 
troops are present but because the anti-Socialist 
forces are present. 
^. It seems such individuals are continuing the old 
mistakes, in this new setting. They are not giving 
leadership to the pro-Socialist forces. And to the 
‘anti-Socialist forces they are saying: “We are forced 
to take some formal steps against you—because 
the Russians are here.” . 


Classless Nationalism 


Such a position cannot set into motion an ideo- 
logical struggle for the defense of socialism. May 
be it is too soon to expect such a turn in the leader- 
ship but let us read Smrkovsky’s speech returning 

from Moscow: MT 
. “We knew the world sympathized with us but 

that the big powers would accept a compromise 
rather than anything else. In these conditions we 
found ourselves in a dilemma with no way out.” 

Is this not saying, ‘‘we expected big powers to 
act - against the five socialist powers. The 
imperialist powers preferred to compromise, there- 
fore, we had to compromise." Is this the attitude 
ofa Socialist man? 

That is again an appealkto the Right—to back- 
-wardness and to materialism. More, it is itself 
‘classless nationalism. 

Is it not an appeal to the backward? 

Instead of condemning the attempts of world im- 
_ perialism for its conniving attempts to interfere, for its 
support for counter-revolution, for its military mano- 
"euvres, Smrkovsky sayswe bad to agree because 
the imperialist Powers were not ready for a military 
confrontation. He is saying, "too bad for us be- 
cause imperialism did not take military action.’’ 

Was this not the meaning of the Czechoslovak 
foreign minister's actions at the United Nations? 

President Svoboda in the name of the leadership 
sent him a message saying, "We do not need the 
United Nations. We are going to settle this between. 
the Socialist countries." The foreign minister recei- 
ved the message but arranged it so that he could 
say he received it after he made the speech at the 
UN, when in fact he received and knew the con- 
tents ofthe message long before he spoke. 

- It is clear many have yet to draw the necessary 
` Jessons—the lessons from the Viewpoint of the class 
struggle, from the viewpoint of the struggle against 
world imperialism. 

''Ihere are some differences in the events of 
1956 in Hungary and today. The main danger in 
Hungary was the inaction of the Nagy leadership. 
It failed to act against a creeping counter-revolu- 
tionary movement and finally decreed the neutra- 
lity of Hungary. Each measure of retreat streng- 
thened counter-revolution and in the end the Nagy 


Government became totally. inoperative. It lost 
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the open counter-revolutionary. forces. The weak- 


nesses developed to their inevitable end when there 
was no struggle against them. 

Today, because ofthe power of the socialist 
countries and their knowledge that the socialist 
states will not allow counter-revolution in Czecho- 
slovakia as. well as in other countries, the forces of 
imperialism have been working more cunningly. 
At this stage they, have been supporting “pro- 
gressive" movements, while they conducted terror 
and discredited the so-called "conservatives", those 
who worked to maintain Marxist-Leninist concepts. 

After these forces succeed in terrorising and eli- 
minating Marxists-Leninists and creating non-Party 
leadership bodies in trade unions and in other 
people's organisations—as they have been doing 
in Czechoslovakia—then. the problem of fighting 


counter-revolution becomes much more serious and 
difficult. 


As in. Hungary, the  anti-Socialist forces in 
Czechoslovakia have had successes in using and 
bringing out all the disgruntled elements. This 
includes many who have legitimate grievances as well 
as unreconstructed dangerous elements. 


Postponement of necessary economic reforms 
created problems, temporary unemployment. This 
was used for lining up workers. The extreme 
measures of expropriation and socialization, in- 
cluding one-man barber shops and also shoe re- 
pair shops, created a large disgruntled petty bour- 
geois sector. This was seen in the movement after, 
when thousands of people in Czechoslovakia made 
application to recover their properties. Some 
asked for the right of exploitation. The Madison 
(Wisc) Progressive magazine had a very interesting 
report, from its writer in Prague which stated: 


“If the young are impatient with the tempo of 
the New Communism, those elements on the Right 
which would like to go back, not to Masaryk, but 
to Hapsburg, are hopeful that extremism will push 
the door far enough to open to send the Commu- 
nists through it and out, and restore the dream of 
private ownership and private profit. These are 
the middle-aged and even young people of this sort, 
born entrepreneurs, who for twenty years have knelt 
facing West to say their evening: prayers. But the 
bulk of the rightist pressure is amonz the unrecon- 
ciled elderly, certainly includinga large minority at 
seed of churchgoers and clergy.’’ (Issue of June 
1968). 


A big Chicago business executive who left Pra- 
gue before the tanks said: “It’s a crime. The Czechs 
were ready to really move. They wanted to open 
their country to Western trade—Western methods. 
Several ministers told me how good it felt to be 
free. I did not feel I was dealing with Commu- 
nists’? He left his business in the hands of his 
European agents, a West Germin national. 

Also one has to remember that the Eastern Euro- 
pean area has a history of backwardness and ex- 
treme nationalism. It cannot be overcome in 20 
years, especially with poor ideological work by the 


Communist Party. 
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ed large institutes specialising in the use of natio- 
nalism in. socialist countries, They are mainly staff- 
ed by ex-Left-wingers and liberals. And as we 
know, some parties in the Socialist world make their 
appeal to the nationalism of the people rather than 
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on the basis of class and socialism. . In this way : 


they are trying to skip an ideological stage.- They 


do not build a reservoir of anti-capitalist and anti- 


imperialist ideology. : - 

Is this not so in Yugoslavia and Romania? 
With this imperialist appeal they are leaving the 
ideological door wide open. This weakness will 
come to haunt these Parties. | 

How else cou'd we expiain the disgraceful fact 
that an organised committee representing Prague 
students took an official apology to the US Embassy 
because some North Vietnamese students demonstrat- 
ted in front of their building. They collected money 
and bought an American flag to replace the one the 
Vietnamese had. burned aud they preseated it to 
the US Embassy and applauded while a US Marine 
‘hoisted the flag to the pole. 

Most likely the CIA paid for tbe flag, but what 
‘is important is that -they were able to get Prague 
students to present it. Some of these same Prague 
Students physically attacked the North Vietnamese 
students who were picketing in Prague against US 
imperialist aggression. 

This unbelievable tale is further emphasised by 
the fact that last January, the Communist Party 
under the Novotny leadership organiseda youth 


demonstration against US imperialist aggression in ` 


Vietnam. .It was later found out that some students 
and youth ,organisation leaders had organised a 
boycott of the demonstration. Because of this, 
. about 100 students showed up at the demonstra- 
tion. > 


No Counter-Measures 


This is political ideological backwardness, it is 
classlessness. This is only an example of deteriora- 
tion andthe illusions about US imperialism. Such 
elements are not devoted to Socialism. One is 
compelled to ask: Is this a solid base on which to 
rest the defence of socialism? Is this not fertile for 
counter-revolution—for confusion? — 

What further adds to the danger is that the new 


leadership took no counter-measures against these ` 


unbelievable actions by Prague students. They 
played it down as if it had no meaning. 

What were some of the other forms of counter- 
revolution? The rightwing Social-Democratic 
Party organised its ranks into a national center and 
into a number ofclubs. It announceda date for its 
national convention; itaeceived money from abroad. 
It published a newspaper, issued statements, leaflets. 


.- It was openly anti-Soviet and openly harangued 


against the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia. 
The Club 231 movement became gathering 
places for counter-revolutionaries. This movement 
was based on ex-prisoners and also included re- 
latives and friends of ex-prisoners. One must keep 
in mind that members of these clubs did not only 
include persons who had been unjustly placed in 
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had been released trom prison. They held meet- 
tings—they had TV interviews with US and West 
German TV networks, 


ClA-established Organisations ` 


In Czechoslovakia since January, as if from 
nowhere,a number of organisations came to life. 
In this connection it is. interesting that the ex-CIA 
head of the division supervising the softening-up of 
Socialist and newly independent countries, in out- 
lining the organisation forms which he supervised, 
stressed that wherever possible, counter-revolu- 
tionary operations should proceed through estab- 
lished organisations that. have mass support, 
organisations that have a legitimate reason to exist. - 

In Czechoslovakia old organisations that had 
been in mothballs for years were revived. This is 
thecase of the Czechoslovakian Anti-Fascist Federa- 
tion. Obviously there wasa time when it must have 
played a progressive role. .Many of the leaders 
have been members ofit. Now it was re-organised 
and their bulletin states that it now is an action 
organisation that it is noW a political organisation, 
and states that its task is the ‘‘persistent elimination 
of all elements of deformation as well as those who 
have caused it.” l i 

This was a plan for terror against Communists. 
It became the basis for organising veterans into an 
anti-Socialist formation. Interesting that in their 
material there is not one word defending or building 
socialism. They were calling for a nationwide rally . 
in October. : 

' -There took place the reorganisation of the 
Slovak Democratic Party. It also openly called for 
elections in Czechoslovakia “to be supervised by 
the US, Britain and France." They called for the 
return of collectivized farms to former owners by 
October 1. They called to ban the Communist Party 
and the Communist Party press. : 

The old Sokol sports organisation and the boy 
and girl scouts were organised for the struggle. 
These forces could have been nippedin the bud, but 
again as in Hungary, the Communist Party was 
paralysed by factional fighting. The top leader- 
ship of the Czechoslovakian military cadre was 
demoralised by factions and factional struggles. `The 
security forces were confused and demoralised. The 
border guards did not know what the policies were. ` 
Communist Party members ` received no leadership - 
and they received no protection in ‘spite of the 
increasing attacks. l 

In this growing confusion, anti-Socialist elements 


took over the leadership of local government bodies; 


they took over leadership of organisation and most 
important, for months had control of the press, radio 
and the TV. And for some time not a voice of 
resistance, of opposition to this direction of deve- 
lopments was heard in Czechoslovakia. The open 
anti-Socialist forces became bolder. It seems to me 
the thing was slowly getting out of control. 

The week before the military action by the 
Warsaw Pact countries, there were ten to twelve - 
thousand West Germans in Czechoslovakia. The 

(Continued on Page 28) mE 
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Policies, Party and Administration 


O5 July 30, 1968, Sri Hanu- 

manthaiya of the Adminis- 
trative Reforms Commission, 
speaking to the press stated that 
there was too much political 
interference in administration 
and that this had grown especial- 
ly during non-Congress Ministries. 

The allegation of political in- 
terference in administration is in 
fact levelled most frequently by 
all types of politicians against 
others, generally without being 
clear as to what this allegation 
exactly means. The Gill Gov- 
ernment in Punjab was accused 
of this by every Opposition party 
and group, and people at large 
believed the accusation: to be 
quite true. Yet, Sri Kartar Singh, 
a member in the Gill Cabinet 
and leader of the House speak- 
ing in Punjab Vidhan Parishad 
on May 23, 1968 levelled this 
very allegation of political inter- 
ference in the work of police 
against the Leader of Opposi- 
tion in the Punjab Legislative 


Assembly, Shri Gurnam Singh. - 


Even Sri Hanumanthaiya did not 
care to explain as to what he 
meant by ‘political interference 
in administration’. That there 
exists tremendous amount of con- 
fusion as to what it really means 
would be clear from the instances 
given below. 

1. Afew years ago for vari- 
ous reasons a big agitation de- 
veloped in Chheharta (Punjab) 
against a particular shopkeeper 
who happened to be a Congress- 
man. The spokesmen of the 
workers was the President . of 
their powerful trade union. Im- 
mediately after the agitation was 
over, the police started investiga- 
tions into a complaint by 
another person (A) alleging that 
he (President of the Union) wgs 
in possession of a cow which 
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had been stolen from his (A's) 
house long ago. The President 
produced it and handed over to 
a police officer the receipt for 
the amount paid by his, brother 
to the person (B), from whom 
the brother had purchased the 
cow. 'B' appeared before the 
police, corroborated fully the 
President, explained from where 
he had «taken: the cow in ques- 
tion and took full responsibility 
for the same. It was also dis- 
covered that 'A' had not lodged 
a complaint with the police or 
any other authority about his 
cow having been stolen. Despite 
all this, the police left no doubt 
in our mind that a case would 
be registered, come what may. 
This was denounced in public 
meetings.  Deputations waited 
upon district authorities to pro- 
test against the false case. I 
meta top police official twice in 
this connection. Atfirst, he as- 
sured me that he would go into 
the whole matter and if" the 
case was really false he would 
see that it was not proceeded 
with. Second time I met him, he 
threw up his hands, and frankly 
told me that he was helpless in 
the matter. This meant that he 
had orders from above. The case 
was registered and was sent to 
the court. It was contested. 
The police officer who was given 
the receipt denied that it was 
ever given or even shown to him, 
when he was asked to produce 
it inthe court. Notwithstand- 
ing that, the case failed and the 
President was acquitted. 

Some Congress leaders as also 
some officials had the audacity 
to allege that our denunciation of 
the false case in public meetings 
and our deputations etc. constitu- 
ted “‘political interference in admi- 
nistration”. 


2. During the United Front 
Ministry in Punjab last year, a 
woman was found dead in her 
husband’s house in Majitha in 
Amritsar district. The husband 
and his parents said it was a 
case of suicide. The local police 
Officials ‘agreed’ with them. The 
entire town protected and obser- 
ved hartal saying it was a case 
of murder. The police would 
not agree. The Istri Sabha 
which had been  agitating on 
such cases even when Congress 
was in power took up the matter. 
Uitimately the police registered 
the case of murder. One top 
police officer however told some 
people that he did so because of 
"political interference in the ad- 
ministration”. (One of the 
leaders of the Istri Sabha being 
related to a Minister of the UF 
Government, that he was not 
convinced that it was not a case 
ofsuicide but of murder) The 
case was tried by a judicial ma- 
gistrate. Most of the procced- 
ings took place after the fall of 
the UF Government. The ac- 
cused were found guilty and con- 
victed, vindicating the stand of 
the people of Majitha at whose 
instance the Istri Sabha had taken 
up the case. 

3. During the United Front 
Government in Punjab, ] re- 
ceived representations from some 
employees of one of the depart- 
ments in my charge in the matter 
of transfer. Same others had 
been done undue favours at their 
cost and contrary to rules. In 
cases in which I found the com- 
plaint to be genuine I reversed the 
orders of the officers. Some of the 
officers grumbled that there was 
“too much interference in their 
work", that the ‘Minister should 
not interfere in such. small mat- 
ters". 
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4. I know some so-called 
“Congress workers" who are in 


league with corrupt police 
officials, They earn money by a 
novel method. : At first, by 


various means they get various 


people hauled up by the police. 


They. then come forward to ‘help’ 
them to prevent registration of 
cases against them. And for this 
they take money from them for 
giving to the officials. Actually, 
. they share the money with the cor- 
rupt officials. Sometimes it hap- 
pens that an innocent person so 
trapped refuses to take the help 
offered but seeks the help of his 
trade union or someone in whom 
he has faith and who does not 
tell him that money is needed to 
grease someone's palm. When 
his cause is pleaded by such an 


‘organization or such a political ' 


worker, the corrupt 
officers often allege ‘‘political 
interference”. 

_ Many more instances can be 
given to show that often the 
corrupt officers and politicians 
allege ‘political interference’ 
whenever some organization or 
party stands in the way of their 
wrong and corrupt deeds. : 

On the other hand, here are 
certain instances which constitute 
clear ‘‘political interference” in 
administration. 

1. The minority Government 
of Punjab headed -by Sri 
Lachhman Singh ‘Gill issued 
- orders to the District authori- 
ties to realize all outstanding 
tacavvi loans from peasants, rich 
or poor. The officers were told 
that their work would be judged 
by the amounts realized by them. 
District authorities started imple- 
menting the job and often would 
not agree to give time even to the 
extremely hard cases. A land- 
lord supporter of one of the 
Ministers in a particular dis- 
trict had quite a handsome 
amount standing against his 
name. The officer in charge 
asked him to pay up. The land- 


` “Jord made known to the officer 


-his standing with the Govern- 
ment. The young officer would 
not care for that and treated him 
as he had treated others. Within 
a few days this officer received 
transfer orders to a far off place. 

2. The Gill Government in 
Punjab asked a number of police 
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officers in the State to register 


(false) cases against various 
political opponents of Sri Gill. 
Some refused to frame and 
register false cases. They were 
victimised by way of inconvenient 
transfers, virtual demotions, etc. 


3. Quite a number of ins- 
tances are known in Punjab in 
which Ministers or MLAs of 
the ruling Congress Party have 
interfered tn the police investiga- 


tions in cases of murder, mur-. 


derous assault, etc. not to save 
innocent persons being harassed 
unnecessarily but to prevent some 
likely culprit being hauled up 
because they have been their 
supporters. If a similar thing 
is attempted by an opposition 
MLA—and there may be cases 
like that—it would be equally 
wrong and it too would bea 
case of undue political inter- 
ference in administration. 


At the same time there may 
be a case in whicha corrupt 
police officer has ganged up with 
real culprits and is deliberately 
leading the investigation „on 
wrong tracks. Not unoften such 
a police officer gets a better 
hearing from his boss than the 
aggrieved people. Ifin such a 
case, the Minister incharge were 
to intervene to effect, say, the 
transfer of such an officer and to 
replace him by another officer 
of known integrity, some would 


` call it ‘‘political interference in 


administration" but obviously it 
would be fully justified, correct 
and necessary. 

Two important. conclusions 
emerge from: the various 
examples given above: 


First when political power or 


political influence is used or 
sought to be used to get one or 
the other official to do something 
that is wrong, unjust, contrary to 
rules or against his own con- 
science, it is something that is 
undesirable and deserves con- 
demnation. 


Secondly, if one were to 


‘accept the proposition that the 


Government of the day (formed 
by a political party or a coalition 
of political parties enjoying 
majority support in the legisla- 
ture) should only lay down broad 
policies and their actual imple- 
mentation should be left to the 


administrative machinery, that 
would lead to unbridled rule of 
bureaucrats in no way answerable 
to the people. Such a position 
would also be unjust to the 
ruling party because the ultimate 
responsibility before the people 
for all the good deeds as well as 
misdeeds of the officials is that 
ofthe government ofthe day. 
Many people when they decry 
“political interference in admini- 
stration" want real power to 
vest in the hands of bureaucracy. 
No real democrat can accept 
such a position. The Government 
of the day—Ministers incharge of 
various departments—must have 
the power to. supervise and 
effectively control the imple- 
mentation oftheir policies and 
decisions by the officers. And 
they must exercisethis power to 
prevent sabotage of their policies 
by the bureaucrats and also to 
‘ensure that the officials act justly 
and honestly. - 
Those opposed tothis con- 
cept argue that officials are 
supposed to keep themselves 
above politics so that they can 
faithfully implement even diame- 
irically opposite -policies with 


changes of Government. In actual 


reality, this concept works only 
when change of Government 
does not mean a. basic change in 
policies. Officers coming from 
landlord class and used to serv- 
ing them all theirlives cannot 
implement faithfully policies 
directed against landlords, 
especially if implementation is 
left to themselves alone. . Many 
instances.to prove this point can 
be given but that is hardly 
nécessary. l 
. Many supporters of bourgeois 
democracy, however, would 
raise the cry: “If the adminis- 
trative machinery isnot to be 
independent of the Govern- 
ment it would mean monopoly 
of power and all positions by 
the ruling party, and this is what 
the Communists want when they 
come to power.” l 

Let us first see the present 
position in our country. 

1. Doors of all the services 
are supposed to be equally wide 


cpen to all citizens irrespective - 


of their political views or class 
Origin. At the same time, how- 


Ner, the Government of India 
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‘of the 


-of their 


have powers under the vónSutu- 
tion of India to issue executive 
orders instructions to bar the 
entry into services of all those 


‘suspected to have Communist or 
other 


"subversive" connections 
and even views. And this power 
has by no means remained on 
paper. The bourgeois rulers of 
India, therefore, cannot claim 
that they have pursued an above- 
class policy in the matter of 
recruitment to services. 

2. The Constitution of India 
provides for the obligatory 
appointment of the Union Public 
Service Commission as well as 
Public Service Commissions in 
the States. They are supposed 
to make appointments .strictly 
on.merits and they are supposed 
not to be influenced by the 
Government of the day. Yet 
what is the state of affairs in 
actual practice? Here are some 
instances from Punjab. 

One of the present members 
Punjab Public Service 
"Commission was appointed when 
the Congress was in power. It 
is no secret that he was appointed 
by the then Government because 
he was a near relative of the then 
Chief Minister. Another mem- 
ber—an  officer—was appointed 
by the Gill Ministry. An ordi- 
nary PCS  officer,. very much 
junior in the list, he was appoint- 
ed asa reward for the help he 
rendered to Sri Gill in the politi- 


 calfield to come to power and 


also because he could be fully 
relied upon by the Chief Minister 
to carry out his wishes. The 
officer in question is a very class- 
conscious officer having close 
links with some transporters as 
well as landlords. 

It is hardly necessary to 
point out-that such a Public 
Service Commission cannot be 
expected to act justly and without 
any political or class bias. 

3. There is also the fact 
that the State Governments have 


the power not to accept -the re- 
‘commendations of the Public 


Service Commissions and even 
totake any number of posts out 
purview. The only 
justification for the latter can be 
that the ultimate responsibility 


‘being that of the political party 


in power, the Government if it 
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to MAKE appointments in ceram 
key positions with a view to 
ensure that its policies arecarried 


out. In actual practice, this 
power has been misused by 
Congress Governments for 


favouritism, nepotism, etc. 

4. Even under the present 

Constitution, the Ministers have 
a good deal of power and con- 
trol over the officers. 
. In other words, the supposed 
complete independence of the 
administrative machinery in 
bourgeois. democracy that pre- 
vails in India today is a myth. 

The bourgeois farmers of 
India’s Constitution were far- 
sighted enough to ensure subor- 
dination of bureaucracy and 
administrative machinery to 
their Government. Ifthe Con- 
gress Government has relied 
more on bureaucracy than on 
the people, and has refused to 
curb its excessive powers—that 
is because it suited the interests 
of the Indian bourgeoisie. 

Finally, there is the .impor- 
tant question as to what should 
be the relationship between the 
party in power and the adminis- 
trative machinery ina society in 
which power isin the hands of 
the working classes under the 
leadership of the Communist Party 
and in which socialism is being 
built. Thisin my opinionis a 
matter which requires a good 
deal of discussion on the basis 
of the actual experience of the 
Socialist countries. Perhaps the 
position taken by the new leader- 
ship of the Communist Party of 
Czechoslovakia in this respect is 
one of the those points on which 
sharp differences have arisen bet- 
ween the C P of Czechoslovakia 
on the one hand and some other 
Communist Parties on the other. 
In the concrete situation of our 
country, I think that the follow- 
ing pattern should prevail in the 
Socialist India of future: 

1. Appointments to various 
services must be strictly on 
merits. Communist as well -as. 
non-Communist citizens must 
have equal opportunities or 
rights to be appointed. Public 
Service Commissions need to be 
made really independent and 
capable of acting justly and on 
merits. 


guárànreed sécurity or service. 
Provisions in the Constitution of 
India in this respect need to be 
strengthened. 


3. The Government now 
have the power to make appoint- 
ment to certain key posts to 
ensure effective implementations 
of its policies. It must also have 
the power to remove in accor- 
dance with a prescribed procedure 
officers who are incapable of 
implementing the policies of the 
Government and persist. in 
sabotaging them. 


4. The Government must be 
in a position to exercise effective 
control over the functioning and 
work of the administrative 
machinery. 


5. Elected committees of the 
people and or mass organizations 
should have the power of con- 
trol and supervision over officials 
at various levels. In many cases 
powers at present exercised by 
bureaucrats can be entrusted to 
such committees, as for instance 
the power to allot and control 
depots, the power to distribute 
surplus land athong the landless, 
etc. etc. Where it js not possible 
to give statutory powers to such 
committees, there should be at 
least advisory committees. 


6. While tne Party will have 
to ensure faithful implementa- 
tion of the policies of the 
Government by the administra- 
tive machinery the services and 
the officials should not be re- 
quired to take orders from the 
Party Committees in their day- 
to-day work. They should be 
able to function on their own, 
with initiative and in accordance 
with the legal procedures. The 
Party must ensure its leading role 
by evolving correct policies, by 
mobilizing mass support for them, 
by Communists in the adminis- 
tration acting selflessly, honestly 
and efficiently in the interests of 
the people, and by the Party 
Commiftees, taking steps to s ee 
that mistakes and worngs whether 
committed by Communists or 
others are exposed and corrected. 


The fact of being a Com- 
munist should mean more res- 
ponsibility and not any special 
privileges or extra-legal powers. 
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Emerging Patterns on Trade Union Scene 


Ju, o on Bus eve of the country's 
independence, top leaders of . 
the Congress Party took a major 


political decision to constitute - 


under its tricolour flag, a national 
frade union centre, challenging 
the hegemony of the Red Flag 
of the AITUC which was then 
dominated mostly by the militant 
Leftin the political movement 
including the Communists. That 
was how the INTUC. was born. 
Very soon, the membership of 
the INTUC was “verified” by the 
Chief Labour Commissioner and 


certified as the most representative 


trade union organisation in India, 
fit to represent Indian labour in 
‘the ILO. 

In.recent years, however, a 
serious discussion has. been go- 
ingonin INTUC ranks as to 
whát the INTUC's relationship 
with the Congress Party should 
be. The INTUC' leaders have, 
of late, asserted that their orga- 
nisation is independent of any 


` political party although they lar- ` 


gely agree with the Congress in 
respect of political programmes 
and policies. 

The trade union. scene in 
India today is very different from 
the -situation that existed two 
decades ago. The Indian | trade 
union movement is itself. half a 
century old. this year, commemo- 
rating the founding-of the Textile 


. “Labour Association by Mahatma 


Gandhi at Ahmedabad and of the 


Madras Labour Union by Sri. 


Wadia at Madras—both in 1918. 
The Trade Union movement is 
also fortunate in having in its 
ranks veterans from among those 
-pioneering groups who built the 


trade unions facing great odds . 


undera colonial regime. The 
Office-bearers of the national 


trade union centres have in most . 


cases a record of three to four 
decades (and some even more) of 


- 
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traditional moorings 
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service in building up’ the move- 
Some of them occupy 
important positions in Left-wing 
political parties, and some in the 
leadership of the Congress: Party 
also have a trade union .back- 
ground. Thetrade unions were 
once nurtured in the raging fire 
of political struggles of the pre- 
freedom days. They now .con- 
-stitute a political force on their 
own. 

A pronounced de-linking fom. 
in respect 
of individual trade union centres 
is now very much evident, con- 
founding some age-old concepts 
and debunking facile criticisms. 
Those two much-used words now- 
adays—proliferation and poly- 
centrism—also appear quite re- 
levant to describe the situation 
in the Indian trade union scene: 
while the: national TU centres 


- have defied attempts at non- 


proliferation and we «have now 
eight or more of them, besides 
“independent” centres, the Big 
Three, that is, the INTUC, 


AITUC and HMS have now lost. 


their monolithic political unity 
and have become coalitions of 
diverse political trends. : 

But what is often missed by 
‘most observers is the fact that 


' in terms of organisation potential 


(and to some extent the ‘orga- 
nised labour’) those outside the 
national TU centres now com- 
prise a substantial chunk. For 
instance, the nearly 59 lakh 
workers and employees in Posts 
and Telegraphs; administrative 
services of the Central Govern- 
ment and State Governments, 


Education and in quasi-govern- . 


ment institutions have their own 
separate trade union organisations 
“(it is not, however, true that all 
of them are members of these 
bodies) and are not part of the 


national trade union centres. 


UB 


According to the Draft Out- 
line of the Fourth Plan, the 
organisation potential for the 
trade unions was estimated at 2.6 


crores, towards the end ofthe ^ 


Plan period. The 1967-68 
employment market. data gives a 
figure of 1.63 crores excluding 
employment ` in private sector 
units employing less than-10 
workers. Some estimates broadly 


put the figure at around two . 


crores. 


centres, that is, INTUC, AITUC, 
HMS and UTUC is around 4] 
lakhs.. 


organisation potential. And the 
TU centre with*the largest claim, 


that is, the INTUC (claiming 


about two million) has just. 10 
per cent of the organisation 
potential if claimed membership 
is taken and about six per cent 
if the verified membership is 
taken into account. This is con- 
sidéred representative enough for 
the purpose of sending delega- 
tions to the ILO to represent 
Indian labour, according to the 
Government of India! 

An analysis of employment 
market data would show also that 
out of 163 lakhs accounted for, 
which we take as broadly equiva- 
lent to organisation potential, 
96.34 lakhs are in public sector 
and 66.84 lakhs in private sector. 


As against this, the total ` 
claim of the four national TU - 


In other words, they re- ` 
present about 20 per cent of the: 


Z 


The most significant development - 


in the last few years has been-the 
remarkable development of trade 
unionism , among the State 
Government employees, includ- 


ing teachers and quasi-govern- . 


ment employees whose number 
would be around 40 lakhs. And 
asinthe Posts and Telegraphs, 
where the trade unionism embra- 
cing some 3.5 lakhs has no pro- 
blem of internal rivalry and 
multiplicity of trade unionism, 


+ 
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W onism has largely escaped 
the divisive influences and have 
remained united. Those who 
magnify the problem of ‘‘inter- 
union rivalries” or of “multipli- 
city” of trade unions in India 
perhaps completely overlook this 
fact. 

Another aspect of the trade 
union scene is that the member- 
ship claims of the national TU 
centres are not strictly compar- 
able. For instance, the non-. 
recognised unions suffer great 
disadvantages in enrolling mass 
membership and thus the TU 
centres which have official sup- 
port and recognition have an 
edge over the others. Again, the 


. affiliation of unions by industry 


varies a good deal in respect of 
the four centres. Some centres 
prefer not to affiliate unions in 


- certain sectors apprehensive of 
.. possible disruption of the move- 


ment or for other reasons. In 
the case of the AITUC, accord- 
ing to a study, the organisation 
does notdraw any membership 
from sectors of employment 
covering 75 lakhs, as against the 
employment market data figure 
of 163 lakhs. In the case ofthe 
HMS, it draws bulk of its mem- 
bership from the Railways and 
Ports and Docks where their 
afüliates are recognised unions 
in most cases. The recognised 
union status in Plantations, Tex- 
tiles, etc. (in areas in Maharash- 
tra, MP, Gujarat where INTUC 
unions have statutory recognition) 
give the INTUC a very big lead 
over the others. Thus, no natio- 
nal TU centre can claim to be 
fully representative of all sections 
of Indian labour and only all of 
them together, along with inde- 
pendent unions, can be sufficien- 
tly representative of Indian 
labour especially when the rate of 
unionisation is roughly 20 to 30 
per cent in most sectors. 

The quality of industrial 
unionism in India, in a situation 
of plant-level and industry-level 
multiplicity of unions, also re- 
quires a deep probe to assess the 


main trends. Although the unions: 


affiliated to the national TU cen- 
tres are essentially organised on 
‘industrial’ as against ‘craft’ basis, 
it often happens that these indus- 
trial unions tend to become 
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tain categories following one flag 
and certain others a different flag. 
In UK, and several other coun- 
tries, craft-based unionism, gives 
a union structure similar to the 
‘multiplicity’ at the plant level, 
with separate unions negotiating 
for separate categories. The 
levels ofthe TU movement, its 
effectiveness - and organisation, 
are ofcourse vastly different in 
UK compared to the situation in 
India but rival industrial unionism 
ofthe type we have exists in 
several countries as in France, 
Italy, etc. The point which, 
therefore, emerges is that pro- 
blems of *multiplicity' are not as 
formidable in this country as are 
often made out to be. 

With public sector trade 
unionism (including the depart. 
mental employees of the Central 
and State Governments) now 
providing the new growth ele- 
ment, with relatively less pro- 
blems of internal rivalries, and 
trade union actions increasingly 
enveloping whole industries and 
sectors rather than plant level 
or local level actions, new pat- 
terns of qualitative changes in 
the structure of Indian trade 
unionism are bound to emerge 
and are, in fact, slowly emerg- 
ing. This is conditioned by the 
changing structure of the labour 
force itself, created by the new 
industrialisation and the larger 
influx of the educated young 
workers into industrial employ- 
ment. The trade union move- 
ment has been able to create its 
own internal leadership to a 
sonsiderable extent and herë, 
again, the public-sector trade 


‘unionism has a distinct lead. 


The remarkable upsurge in 
trade union consciousness is 
broadly reflected in the extensive 
growth of the TU movement but 


this is all the more significant 


in the case of the State Govern- 
ment employees who have virtu- 
ally no freedom of association 
under the archaic Civil Service 
Conduct Rules. The employees 
have braved certain victimisation 
by defying the Rules and in laun- 
ching on agitations and strikes 


and have secured de facto recog- < 


nition of their right of associa- 
tion and collective bargaining. 
All these tend to indicate the 


MISSUS imitations on trade union 
freedoms which exist in India 
and have posed issues before the 
nation as to how best and how 
speedily measures should be taken 
to guarantee unfettered trade 
union rights, as an integral part 
of upholding democratic norms 
and practices. 

The indications are that the 
trade union movement has acquir- 
ed sufficient dynamism to resolve 
the problems of its further 
growthin a more intensive way 
on its own initiatives just as its 
development on the extensive 
field has been largely accomp- 
lished over wide sectors. This 
is not to underrate the formida- 
ble obstacles which have to be 
surmounted, especially the poli- 
tical factors and the official policy 
which limits freedom of associa- 
tion and collective bargaining 
rights. 

Most crucialin this respect is 
the much-discussed problem of 
the procedure to ascertain the re- 
presentative character of unions 
for the purpose of recognition. 
It has been rightly held that the 
present procedures of "'verifica- 
tion" of membership has helped 
only to perpetuate the imposi« 
tion of officially-sponsored or 
employer-sponsored unions on 
unwilling workers. All trade 
union centres (except INTUC) 
and leading employers’ organisa- 
tions, some of the public-sector 
managements, efc., now favour 


‘ballot among workers to ascer- 


tain the representative character 
of unions—the only democratic 
method, conferring the right on 
the workers themselves to choose 
their union for collective bar- 
gaining purposes. The exten- 
sion ofthe democratic principle 
of ballot would promote the 
forces of unity. The AITUC has 
proposed that as a firm initiative 
for unity, the union which gets 
the largest number of votes 
should offer to take in represen- 
tatives of other contesting unions 
on its executive, in proportion 
to their voting strength. 

Such a gesture on the part of 
the majority union will help 
build maximum unity of the 
workers around their union and 
this process will eventually lead 
to unification at industry and all- 
India level. 
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SECULARISM” AND INDO-PAK RELATIONS 


OF late, especially since the 
disclosure of the arms deal 
between Moscow and Islamabad, 
Mainstream | has been rightly 
devoting much space and atten- 
tion to the problems of our 
secularism and  Indo-Pak rela- 
tions. 

What is distressing, however, 
is that with all its alertness and 
courage of imagination, Main- 
stream treats the subject rather 
ritualistically. The self-critical 
edge of views expressed is either 
nominal or totally absent. 

To cite an instance, S.C. in 
his review of Zafar Imam’s 
Hindusthan Ka Miussalman Kya 
Kare in the issue of July 6, 1968, 
deplores the failure of the author 
to have approached the problems 
of his hapless community from 
the class angle. He says that it 
is not enough for one to exhort 
the Muslims to join the Leftist 
forces, particularly the two Com- 
munist Parties, and fight for the 
nation’s secular objectives: “ít 
has got to be a class call,’ be- 
cause “the bulk of the Muslim 
population in India belongs to 
the working class and the class- 


consciousness is the surest means 


to neutralise the disruptive pulls 
of various vertical loyalties.” - 
This sounds all right so far 
as it goes. But how isit that 
S. C. with all'his robust faith in 


Marxist disciplines did not think: 


it worth his while to turn the 
spotlight on the following ques- 


- tions of undeniable, if not of 


more vital, relevance to the 
phenomenon he was dealing with? 
. . Who can at this late 
hour of the day issue and who 
only reinforce a class call to a 
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community that is largely work- 
ing class’? G 

2. How is it that tife pro- 
letariat of India, which can claim 
almost a century long record of 
glorious fighting in every sector 
of the class front, has today in. 
its ranks a very sizable section 
awaiting a class call from the 
of the religious com- 
munity to which it happens to 


‘belong? 


- 3. Did those workers who 
are Muslims stand aloof when 
their comrades from other com- 
munities, mainly Hindus, were 
fighting the battles that today 
form a heroic heritage? Even 
S. C. won't say so. 

4. Then whyis the Muslim 
section. of the Indian working 
class, which played its due part 
on the class front in the past and 
is surely not idle when there isa 
battle on any unambiguous 
economic and political issue, is 
in a torpor in the secular sector? 

S. C. makes another point 
that steers clear of other peculiari- 
ties of no little validity. He says: 


*Any organised efforts to dis- . 


seminate socialist ethos and 
Marxist world-view among the 
masses of the Muslims ought 
to aim at disinfecting them 
from the  opportunitistic and 
conservative leadership......"' 
Now leaving aside 'the riddle 
of who is to make this organised 
effort etc., how can anyone imbue 
any section of the Indian -popu- 
lation with the -Marxist-world 
viewand uproot it from its old 
moorings when the working 
class as a whole is unable to 
say or do anything secular, 
socialist or internationalist enough 


„as the imperialist 


at any level to evoke support 
sympathy or at least nodding 
approval from its counterpart 
in Pakistan? 

The working classes of India 
and Pakistan are not merely the 
two units of the world prole- 
tariat, striving for the same class 
objectives everywhere. . They. 
have a common past and, so long 
stranglehold 
on the  subcontinent persists, 
many common tasks to perform. . 
If neither their words nor their 
deeds are amounting to joint 
blows at imperialism at any 
point, does it not obviously mean 
that the Marxist world view has 
agapto fill here before it can 
be made to bear all the desired 
fruits? 

Mainstream was not exaggerat- 
ing it when it said in its editorial 
on June 29 that the ‘biggest 
single threat to national identity 
and cohesion as well asto the 
secular-democratic foundation 
of our polity is posed by the 
forces of communalism.’’ It was. 
just as well that the warning was 
reinforced in the following words ` 
by Sri Amarnath Vidyalankar in 
his article containing quite a few 
home truths in the issue of 
August 10: "Lately, communa- 
lism in India has been adopting. 
an aggressive posture. We must 
boldly resolve to accept this 
challenge. '' l 

Hindu communalism is in- 
deed a menace of the first 
magnitude and unless we fight it 
with might and main af all 
levels, it will one day invite some 
disaster. But can we lay its 
ghost without tracing its main 
spurce of strength? 
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As Amarnathji takes note of, 
Hindu communalism has become 
the challenge only /ately. To» 
categorise it, it is essentially 
a post-independence pheno- 
menon, This being the case, is 
it not incumbent that inquiry 
should be made into it from the 
following two angles: 


1. Has Indian nationalism, 
which was always predominantly 
a Hindu affair in its personnel at 
all levels, started showing its 
cloven hoof now that we are 
free, as indeed 
wanted and many from among 
the Muslim upper classes feared 
it would? or 

. 2. Is there any relation of 
vital importance between rising 
Hindu communalism and the 
vicissitudes of the country's 
working class movement culmina- 
ting in the almost total absence 
of an organised offensive from 
it against this minatory evil? 

One of the things that have 
helped to rub off the edge of our 
self-critical view is our national 
petulance at imperialism having 
sowed the seeds we are reaping 
in the form of communalism and 
Indo-Pak  incompatibilities. In 
fact one of the main causes for 
our progressive opinion getting 
shocked and lacerated at the 
Soviet readiness to supply arms 
to Pakistan is that the former, 
being a socialist country, should 
not have overlooked that the 
latter, to put it in the words used 
by K. D. Ganesh in his sober and 
weighty article on the subject in 
the issue of July 27, is “a crea- 
tion of imperialism to weaken 
Indian independence.” i 


Imperialism would not be the 
it is accused of. This being the 
case, would it not be a siga of 
our maturity and strength to 


: find out .why ‘our anti-imperia- 


list nationalism proved so vulner- 
able in the secular sector? And 
is it also not a fact that the party 
to have a greater reason than 
anyone else to probe it is the 
working class? 

No matter how Partition 
came about or who are its main 
victims and beneficiaries, the 
fact remains that in it the working 
clacss of the subcontinent ‘has 
suffered the greatest defeat of its 
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imperialism - 


history inasmuch the fact that 
its two units cannot even say 
hallo to each other across the 
newly-created international boun- 


"ary, much less coordinate their 


life-and-death struggles against 
imperialism and the rest of the 
anti-revolutionary «forces of 
which there is a surfeitin this 
part of the world. 

It is incumbent here to point 
out that the role ofthe working 
class in sharpening the anti- 
imperialist vigour and vision of 
our nationalism was not insignifi- 
cant during the struggle for 
freedom. The famous Tilak Day 
strike in 1908, which was applau- 
ded by no less a person than 
Lenin himself, had been staged 
as a retaliation against an attack 
not on any working class move- 
ment but on our incipient 
nationalism. "What is more, this 
Stupendous demonstration of 


our anti-imperialist nationalism . 


was made when our national 
forces were in disarray owing to 
the Surat split in the leadership 
of the Congress on the one hand, 
and on the other imperialism 
had scored a major victory in 
having the Muslim League born 
by methods that was to be later 
described as a “stage managed 


ed by Maulana Mohammed 
i. 


But the peculiarity about that 
strike that claims our attention 
most is that all through the 
years prior to it the working 
class had been preoccupied with 
bettering its own lot which was 
unimaginably appalling, and the 
target of that struggle was lar- 
gely millowners among whom 
Indians predominated, at any 
rate in Bombay, the city that 
figured above all in 1908. 
Although opinion is likely to 
differ, it can be said that the 
working class as it were instinc- 
tively followed Lenins famous 
precept to march separately and 
strike unitedly. 

The forty yearg that lie bet- 
ween the Tilak Day strike and 
Partition were not just ordinary 
ones. They saw the most spirit- 
Stirring vicissitudes of civiliza- 
tion that have today ushered in 
the space era with on:-third the 
world under  buovant socialist 
economy and most ofthe rest 
constituting what is known as 
the arena of national liberation 
struggle. 

Is there nothing about all 
this to focus attention. on the 
defeat the Indian proletariat has 
suffered owing to its lack of 
ideological weapons to further 
the secular cause? 


Varanasi D. C. Home 
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the anniversary 


‘T° the Revolution:’ said Char- 
vaka in his best diplomatic 
cocktdil manner. ‘Drink, ladies 
and gentlemen!’ 

He raised his glass of water 
from a lift irrigation system 
flavoured gently with delicenced 


. fertiliser. 


The guests gulped their drinks 
down; and these included the 
Prime Minister as the Chief 


^ Guest, the Food and Agriculture 


Minister, the former Minister for 
Petroleum and Chemicals, Kit- 
chen Cabinet boys, distinguished 
and honoured chefs, planners, 
intellectuals, professional youth, 
amateur theatre characters anda 
certain number of sundry invitees. 

‘A great Revolution has taken 
place,’ said Charvaka, solemnly, 
‘the Glorious Socialist Wheat 
Revolution. Today is its first 
anniversary, and its enemies, 
who are many, who sought to 
subvert and destroy it are today 
convinced that nothing can re- 


move the nascent wheat power . 


from the face of the earth. On 
this great day, I invite the Prime 
Minister to speak. The Prime 
Minister.’ 

The Prime Minister stepped 
forward, Her chin up, eyes revo- 


 lutionary, lips pursed. She un- 


pursed them to speak. 

‘Friends and comrades,’ said 
she, 'a great Revolution has 
shaken the earth, 
with bulldozers and things of the 
kind. Inspired by the infallible 
ideology of the Revolution, we 
have reaped a bumper crop.’ 

‘What’s the ideology of the 
Revolution, madam ?’ asked one 
of the’ sundry invitees. . 

‘That is being defined,’ said 
the Prime Minister, ‘It is cons- 
tantly changing, even as the 
weather changes, and you know 
how it is with the weather. Well,’ 
she continued, ‘in three years 
time we will be self-sufficient, 
and in another three, we will be 
exporting to a world impoverish- 
ed by a nuclear war.’ 

*But there mayn't bea nuclear 
war,' said a war strategist who 
was present. ‘All those who 


.clear war. 


literally so, - 


matter have signed the Non- 
proliferation treaty.’ 

‘We haven't, seid a Kitchen 
Cabinet boy curtly, whereupon 
the war strategist appeared crest- 


fallen, and went on into acon-- 


vulsion of self-criticism. ` 

‘Well,’ said the Prime Minis- 
ter, ‘we are banking on this nu- 
We have a great role 
to play as peace maker.’ 


‘But, madam,’ persisted one of 


the sundries again, ‘there is a 
contradiction in what you say.’ 

‘All contradictions will be 
resolved,’ said the Food and 
Agriculture Minister, ‘by the 
Glorious Socialist Wheat Revo- 
lution.’ 

‘Objection,’ shouted one of 
the planners. í 

*Certainly, said the Prime 
Minister, *we shall encourage 
every voice of healthy dissent. 
Speak up.' 

‘You said,’ said the Planner, 
‘that we will be ina position to 
export wheat.’ 

| did indeed,’ said the Prime 
Minister, ‘though it doesn’t mean 
we will stop PL 480 imports. 


This is a shrinking world, and we © 


can’t afford to be isolationist.’ 

‘But,’ said the Food and 
Agriculture Minister, ‘the Revo- 
lution is not for export.’ 

‘But this is a wheat revolu- 
tion,’ pleaded Charvaka. 

‘No revolution is for export,’ 
ruled the Food and Agriculture 
Minister. "You are free, however, 
to export plain wheat.’ 

‘Fair enough,’ said Charvaka. 

'Certainly not,' said the for- 
mer Minister for Petroleum and 
Chemicals. "The 
wil have to be exported, if 
necessary against the wishes of 
the Establishment, which is try- 
ing to perpetuate the status -quo. 
That's why I resigned, and 


decided to take the Revolution 


places.’ 

‘And he has taken a lot of 
fertiliser with him,’ said another 
of the sundries. 

‘Have you, Asoka ?’asked the 
Prime Minister in great concern. 


‘Why else did I take up the - 


Revolution 


. revolution.’ 


Petroleum and Chemicals port- 
folio ?? said the former Minster. 
‘Fertiliser, which was part of 
Chemical, was the major attrac- 
tion for a revolutionary like me. 
lam taking a quantity of ferti- 
liser with me, and taking all the 
precious knowhow of- fertiliser 
decontrol, too. I am going out 
as a guerilla of the Wheat Revo- 
lution.’ 

The Prime Minister was agi- 
tated. ‘But, Asoka,’ said she, 
‘you never told me. This is 


irregular.’ 


‘Of course it’s irregular,’ said 
the former Minister. ‘All guerilla 
war is. irregular war, if you 


are tied down to hackneyed. 
notions of war, to the merely . 


Sterile and ‘pro’ in war. I’m a 
guerilla, I’m ‘Terribly Earnest 
Asoka ‘Che’ Guevara, and you 
can soon get the photostatic 
copies of my diaries, starting 
from my dreary days in the PSP 
to the even more dreary days in 
the Planning Commission, follow- 
ed by the brief interlude of hope 
and joy as Minister for Striking 
Oil, and then when my inner voice 
began calling me out into the 
political wilderness to carry on 
the Revolution.’ , 

‘You'd put out your diaries, 
Che ?’ asked Charvaka, 
pride and affection: 

‘T will.’ 

‘But you said you were resign- 
ing over Czechoslovakia,’ said 
the Prime Minister. 

‘That’s what I had thought 
too,’said the former Minister, 
and broke down. He began to 
sob, like all guerillas do in times 
of excessive revolutionary strain. 

There was a hush. And 
Charvaka said, ‘Comrades of the 
Glorious Wheat Revolution, we 
should compose our differences 


on this auspicious occasion. The : 


revolutionary vanguard can't be 
allowed to split. There 
perennial threat of a wheat 
counter-revolution. I now call 
on the Prime Minister to tell us 


: all about the Wheat Revolution.’ 


The Prime Minister flushed 


. red. Her lips were pursed. ‘The 


Glorious Socialist. Wheat Revo- 
lution,’ said’ she, ‘is a silent 


{ And she sat down, and. 
ouldn't speak. NS 
1 —Charvaka 
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* Colonialism last year. 


MOZAMBIQUE 


FRELIMO Fight Against Heavy Odds 


T= Portuguese ‘‘overseas ter- 

ritory", Mozambique, in 
southern Africa, completes four 
years of .its continued armed 
struggle for freedom on Septem- 
ber 25. The freedom fighters of 
the Mozambique Liberation 


Front (FRELIMO) can boast of ° 


a semi-liberated area of one- 
fifth of their country which is 
eight times the size of Portugal. 
In these areas, the Mozambicans 
are able to handle their own 
affairs for the first time in the 
last 70 to 100 years. 

But Portugal’s attitude to 
Mozambique has not changed, 
as FRELIMO told the UN 
Special Committee of 24 on 
Salazar 
and his cohorts have in fact in- 
creased military commitment in 
Mozambique: half of the 40 per 
cent Portuguese budget is utilised 
to finance the army in three 
colonies in Africa. Portugal also 
persists in practicing brutal 
methods to prevent the Mozam- 
bicans to join the ranks of 
FRELIMO freedom fighters. 

According to a recent ‘Por- 
tuguese and Colonial Bulletin", 
the Salazar government has ex- 
tended compulsory military 
training from three to four years. 
Age for call-up is now 18. Men 
between 18-22 are not allowed to 
emigrate or leave the country until 
they have completed the period 
of military service. Till the age 
of 45 men are. subjected to per- 
lodical medical inspection to 
choose the fittest., Those unfit 
for service are enlisted in some 
Capacity suited to their a a 
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ties, under the supervision of 
fascist “Portuguese legion". 

These measures have been 
necessitated by a number of fac- 
tors. Opposition to colonial 
war has been mounting of late 
in Portugal which despite being 
the poorest country in Europe 
has to spend millions of pounds. 
Portugal has to fight ina wide 
frontline—not only in Mozam- 
bique but also in “Angola and 
Guinea. But the soldiers they 
have are not enough to cover 
the entire battlefront. Besides, 
Mozambican soldiers in Portu- 
guese army have been deserting 
the ranks to join the FRELIMO 
freedom fighters. 

But to keep its stronghold 
in Africa, Portugal draws stren- 
gth and encouragement from the 
continued support of some 
major Western powers who dare 
defy the UN resolutions. These 
powers, according to FRELIMO 
petition to the UN Committee 
of 24, maintain extensive com- 


‘mercial relations with Portugal, 


“and in some cases have increas- 
ed their economic activities in 
her subjugated territories”. 
FRELIMO President Dr Eduardo 
Mondlane regretted that his 
previous petitions to the Com- 
mittee had achieved ‘‘little more 
than empty resolutions". Dur- 
ing an earlier petition to the 
Committee in May 1966, Dr 
Mondlane stated: “Under the 
guise of participating in an 
alliance for the defence of demo- 
cracy the UK, Ireland, USA, 
France, Federal Republic 
of Germany and a few other 


` cent. The 


powers are supplying Portuga 
with some of the most deadly 
modern weapons and training her 
soldiers in the techniques of 
counter-guerrilla warfare’ ’. 

Besides the five countries 
enlisted by Dr Mondlane, Swe- 
den and  Switzerland—among 
the seven EFTA countries—also 
have trade relations with Portu- 
gal even though such ties are 
prohibited by the UN resolutions 
which have characterised Sala- 
zar's deeds as ‘‘crimes against 
humanity". Although ‘‘Portu- 
guese Africa" Js not included in 
the EFTA area, it is not sur- 
prising that the foreign invest- 
ment in Portugal has overflown 
to her colonies. In fact, British 
firms havelong been established 
in these colonies. The Sena 
Sugar Corporation of Mozam- 
bique accounts for 70 per cont 
of total sugar production in 
Mozambique. 

Even France which has with- 
drawn from the NATO forces 
andis deemed to b» the ‘‘cham- 
pion of Third World” uses the 
pert of Lourenco-Marques to 
supply oil to the illegal regime 
of Ian Smith. Refinery 1s owned 
by the Portuguese SONAP Com- 
pany through its subsidiary 
SONAREP, in which the French 
Campaigne Francaise de Petroles 
holds minority share of 27 per 
French government 
owns 37 percent of CFP, and 
the subsidiary has the exclusive 
contract for supply of crude oil 
to the refinery with an annual 
capacity of 800,000 tons. The 
oil is supplied to Mozambique 
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whosé nécds afè véfy slau, auu 
also Johannesburg area of South 
Africa. Rhodesia’s share comes 
to about 200,000 tons a year, 
which is halfits annual require- 
ment. 


Ineffective Sanctioüs 


This explains partly the in- 
effectiveness of sanctions against 
Rhodesia.. It.also focusses on 
the Portugal-Rhodesia alliance 
which is obviously directed ag- 
ainst the liberation movements 
in the entire southern region of 
the African continent. This 
alliance includes export of 
Mozambican labour to Rhodesia. 


` According to UN statistics, in . 


1963, 119,871 Mozambicans went 
to work in 
these to the mines. While the 
Portuguese gain taxes remitted 
by the migrant workers, Rhodesia 
^ gets an extra source of labour. 
Tourism is another aspect of 
this.alliance: the nearest stretch 
of coastline to Rhodesia is: in 
Mozambique and every year 
about 80,000 White Rhodesians 
. go to Mozambican resorts for 
holidaying. 
"Despite the heavy odds aris- 
ing out of the support for 
Portugal, the Mozambicans are 
obviously determined to wrest 
freedom. To quote Dr Mond- 
lane: “As the revolution grows, 
political consciousness of our 
militants reaches greater height 
and the understanding of pro- 
blems becomes clearer and more 
correct". It was a measure of 
the indomitable spirit of Mozam- 
bican guerrillas that FRELIMO 
president announced ata press 
conference towards end of March 
that freedom fighters had re- 
opened war zone in the Portu- 
. guese territory along the Zambesi 
river in Tete Province—the second 
Portuguese defence line. The 
first line of defence had, already 
been broken through and 
FRELIMO forces were operating 
in the far south.of Niassa, 
Mozambique’s north-western 
province. The struggléin Tete 
had been going onin 1964 and 
1965 but due to difficulties, Dr 
. Mondlane said, the front had 
to be closed temporarily con- 
centrating all faction in the pro- 
. vinces of Cabo Delgado and 
Niassa. 
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Rhodesia—6,387 of 
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Tanzania and have: been largely 
liberated. In these provinces, 
agricultural cooperatives have 
been formed, some land redis- 
tributed and certain essential 
farm implements imported. 
Despite frequent raids by the 
Portuguese, people in Cabo 
Delgado province have cultivated 
more land than ever before and 
are able to grow crops of real 
use to them instead of cash crops 
which earned rich profits for the 
Portuguese. FRELIMO bas 
started a number of retail price 
shops 
import of essentials and export 
of surplus agricultural produce. 


Role of Women 


Besides, a number of health 
centres have been established 
‘in Mozambique and medical 
staff at its’ centres in Tanzania 
are being trained. Education is 
being given considerable impor- 
tance. 


primary education, while in 
"Tanzania the Mozambique - Insti- 
tute was providing secondary 
education for over 100 children. 
The Institute is headed by 
FRELIMO _ President’s 
Janet Mondlane. 

Mrs Mondlane is not the 
only woman taking part in the 
freedom struggle. Large num- 
bers of other women have 
joined the League of Mozam- 
bican’ Women which has been 
assigned the following role by 
Dr Mondlane. who addressed its 
First Congress two years ago: 
(a) The integration of women 


into actual armed struggles; (b) : 


integration into popular militias 
and groups which transport the 
war materials from one area to 
another, and of foodstuffs and 
clothing for freedom fighters; 
and (c) rallying of women into 
communication system and their 
active role.in administration 
which is now established in the 
semi-liberated areas. 

he success of the armed 
struggle during the last four 
years is, of course, largely due to 


“the political organisation of the 


FRELIMO under the guidance 
of Dr Mondlane and his collea- 
gues. But the increased moral 
and material support from “our 


and are arranging for 


By 1967, 10,000 children `. 
in Mozambique were receiving. 


wife 


Cae owe Ae FIARE 4 mae 
measure responsible for advance 
_towards independence. The 


liberation movements launched 
by ANC-ZAPU alliance in South 
Africa and Rhodesia, SWAPO 
in South-West Africa, PAIGC in 
Guinea and MPLA in Angola, 
have also contributed towards 
creating conditions for breaking 


the unholy alliance in southern - 


Africa. ~ 


Besides, the OAU Liberation . 


Committee has been increasing 
its involvement in the liberation 
struggle in southern Africa. Last 
year, on the Mozambique Libera- 
tion Day, Dr Mondlane spoke of 
the vital support from the neigh- 
bouring Tanzania and "Zambia. 
‘Tanzania has never had any 
problems asto the role she 
should playin the liberation of 
Africa, forin spite of her material 
difficulties, she has always 
known how to interpret her 
policies in a manner that has 
favoured and supported the 
struggle". eT ES 


Zambia's Support 


Referring to Zambia's con- : 


tribution FRELIMO president 


said: “Zambia has for some time . 


had to take into consideration a 
number of material problems 
which made it difficult for her to 
translate into practical terms 
her determination for supporting 
the liberation struggle’. Since 
her independence about four 
years ago she had been working 
hard to find solutions to her 
geographic situation while at the 
same time- doing everything 
possible to support thé struggle. 
Algeria, UAR and Tunisia, des- 
pite physical distance which 
separates them from Mozambique, 
have ‘‘no difficulty in feeling the 
urge in more than one way. for 
aiding the struggle of the people 
of Mozambique". 

While the armed struggle 
goes on, the FRELIMO is con- 
vinced more than ever before, 
that Mozambique shall be free. 
For, as an African lyric says in 
pralse of force: 

They disturbed you my buil 

In your sleep 

You rose mysteriously like a 
legendary animal 

And tore them apart from 
head to toe. : 
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Convincing Though Lop:ssided 


- 


THE EMERGENCE OF INDIAN NATIONALISM. Competition and Collaboration in the Later 
“Nineteenth Century by ANIL SEAL (Cambridge, 1968, pp. xvi--416. Price : 70 shillings) 


"us is the the first of a series 
offive volumes intended to 
study political changes in South 
Asia from the 1870s -to the 1940s. 
Interesting, serious and provoking, 
the book fails in one respect: 
it does not describe the emer- 
gence of nationalism. 

It deals with the nature of the 
British Indian government, the 
policies of the rulers during the 
1870s and the 1880s, the social 
structure in the three presidencies 
and.the changes introduced in it 
by English education. This is 


. done to explain the working of 


collaboration and competition -in 
the later nineteenth century which 
provides the basic theme. The 
rest that follows is an illustration 
of this theme. This rest consists 
of political associations in the 
presidencies, with special empha- 
sis on Bengal and Bombay; the 
search for an organ to present a 
united front which materialised 
in the Indian National Congress; 
and the Muslim breakaway 
which paved the way for a 
separate Muslim nationalism in 
India. 

Yet one is’ kept guessing as to 
how and where nationalism 
emerged. Seal says that the 
political associations of presi- 
in the era of 
modern politics. in India, He 
then defines. nationalism as a 
process by which different 
parts of India were drawn into 
politics for different reasons and 
at different times. He explains 
it in terms of uneven educa. 
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tional development and political 
sophistication in the country. 
But where is nationalism ? 


' How did it start? This is of 


crucial importance for the subject 
studied by Seal and he cannot 
dismiss it by saying, as he does 
say, that tracing the genesis of 
Indian nationalism would take a 
scholar to the first years of the 
last century. Ifhe really thinks 
so, he should go back as far 
as the idea of nationalism takes 
him. In any case he cannot 
take its emergence for granted. 
What is more significant, 
Seal’s definition of nationalism 
confuses between cause and 
effect. It puts the cart before 
the horse. Nationalism was not 
the process by which Indians— 
of which parts and when, is not 
relevant to a definition took 
part in politics; rather. they inte- 
rested themselves with political 
activity as a result of a vague 
urge which eventually became 
full-blooded nationalism. This 
urge was the product of different 


factors. As it became less 
vague it gained in strength 
and invigorated the political 


activity that had resulted from it. 
In concrete terms, the Indian 
National Congress—an important 
stage in this process of political 
development—was not Indian 
nationalism but only one of its 
manifestations. By ignoring the 
factors that led to the birth of 
Indian nationalism and confin- 
ing himself to the process of 
its expression in the political 


. contribution of Seal is his 


field alone, Seal has made his 
work extremely lop-sided. 

In the exposition of his theme, 
however, Seal is confident and 
for the most part convincing. 
He relates political changes to 
uneven development of regions 
and of sections within these re- 
gions. This naturally fostered 
competition, which the British 
rule aggravated, and influenced 
not only the growth but also the 
character of nationalism. 

The Congress, for example, 
owed many weaknesses in its or- 
ganisation and finance as well as 
its inability to forge and put for 
ward commonly agreed demands 
to this unevenness and compe- 
tition. Even its moderation, as 
Seal points „out, resulted from 
this to a considerable extent. 
But it was in the period to be 
dealt within subsequent volumes 
that these twin factors came into 
vigorous play. It seems from 
Seal's survey of the whole 
period, in the last chapter of this 
volume, that he will be able to 
present a connected account of 
the continuous growth of the di- 
visive forces which are plaguing 
our national organism today. This 
historical perspective is badly 
needed today and Seal will de- 
serve our gratitude if he provides it. 

Possibly the most notable 
narra~ 
tion of the process by which 
Muslims took to politics. We 
seemed, till some time back, to 
think that we had understood 
the problem of Muslim politics 
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by employing the formula of di- 
vide and rule on the ‘commu- 
nal triangle’. Doubts, how- 
ever, have emerged to disturb 
some minds. Such disturbed 
minds will welcome Seal's ap- 
proach to this question, uninhi- 
bited by prejudice as it is. 

But in another regard Seal 
needs to be frankly citicised. It 
is of the essence of scholarship 
to perceive the limitations of 
one's knowledge and mind. Seal 
has read a good deal and he 
writes with perception and a 
flair for effect. This is most 
satisfying, But he also attempts 
to make definite assertions about 
matters which, in view of his 
lack of study, he should have 
let alone. He does not seem to 


have seriously studied the 
period before Lytton’s arrival 
in India. Yet he has the confi- 
dence to assert that all the seven 
Indians who qualified for the 
covenanted civil service during 
1871 and 1876 were barristers. 
Apart from the apparent incredi- 
bility of such a statement, it is 
contradicted by the well-known 
case of Surendranath Banerji. 
After a self-consuming year or 
toil in the midst of mental agony 
and pecuniary hardships, Banerji 
was told that he could not qua- 
lify for the Bar at the Middle 


Temple because of his dismissal ` 


from the I.C.S. More demaging 
is the suggestion whether a man 
who writes this can really un- 
derstand the grievance—so im- 


portant in the emergence of 
Indian nationalism—of Indians 
about the maximum age for 
the LC.S. examination. They had 
argued that it was toolow for 
an Indian to complete his edu- 
cation in India and leave for 
England with a fair chance of 
success at the London compe- 
tition. Here is a historian .. of 
Indian nationalism asserting.that 
the age limit gave Indians suffi- 
cient time to qualify for the Bar 
and then compete for the I.C.S. 
But it is no use adding to such. 
unimportant misstatements in the 
book. - 

Seal's work suggests one final 
comment: it is impossible to 
know without seeing the whole. 








P. K. Nayar 
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CZECHOSLOVAK CRISIS (Continued from Page 16) 


West German Government admits there were 8,000. 
There were three to four thousand Americans in 
Czechoslovakia, besides the large numbers of 
Italian, French and British. Of course, most of 
these were students on vacation;. of course there 
were businessmen amongst them. But one would 
have to be totally blind not to see that there was a 
world-wide mobilisation of the ideological and 
political cadre of imperialism in Czechoslovakia. 
Every CIA operatorin the USA and especially 
those with.a liberal or socialist coloration had left 
for Prague during those weeks. The lead story in 
People's World picked up from a San Jose paper, 
says that the State Chairman ofthe Young Ameri- 
cans for Freedom in California declared that he had 
just returned from Czechoslovakia **organising stu- 
dents against communism.” In fact, 1 believe, there 
was a larger anti-Socialist force in Czechoslovakia 


than there was a few weeks before the open counter- - 


` revolution in Hungary in 1956, The situation was 
heading for a confrontation. 


The Bratislava agreement could have been help- 


ful. But the leadership did not fight for it. Instead 
of fighting for the agreement, the Czechoslovakian 
leaders went on TV aud lifted their fingers in a V- 
for-Victory sign. This created more confusion, The 
leadership lost the support of honest people because 
of this. Thus they were even less able to fight, the 
' anti-socialist forces. The reason tlie whole Czecho- 
slovak Presidium met with the Soviet-.. Politburo at 
Cierna was that members had lost confidence in the 
officers (office-bearers). i 

For example, some of the officers had received 
the invitation to the Warsaw meeting by letter per- 
sonally and by phone. They never told the other 
members of the Presidium, and later; in the name of 
the Presidium, told the world in the answer to the 


2 oo’ 


letter of the five Parties that tbey received the invi- 
tation too late. This loss of confidence in each other 
only added to the confusion, to the paralysis of the 
leadership. | 


HI 


T= facts about the anti-socialist elements pre- 

paring forthe armed phase have come mainly 
from Czechoslovakian Communists. When this was 
taken up with the leaders they promised immediate 


‘action. They would turn the matter over to the 


Minister of the Interior, General Pavel. He would 
report, “Not true", 

. Now the facts are coming out. Arms have been 
found in the basements of 11 Ministries—illegal and 
in most cases.not known by the Ministries, Hedvy 
machine guns, hand grenades, anti-tank guns: they 
have been found in ` Bratislava, Ostrava, Brno, 
Karlovy Vary and Prague. Tens of thousands of 
automatic weapons have already been discovered. 
They are of the West German and US make. The 
basement of the Press Club was stacked with wea- 
pons. Powerful mobile radio broadcasting stations, 
made in West Germany and never: bought by the 
Czech Government, have turned up.: Someone 
called away border guards so the radio stations 
could be brought in. 


Cherne and Volman 


There were secret printing shops—all set up. 

The center of the radio broadcasting op:rations 
of counter-revolutionary "institutions in Czechoslo- 
vakia was in the West German Army building in 
Munich. " 

They set up full scale gallows in town  squares— 
for practice, they hung Communist leaders in effigy. 


a 
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velegaies tÓ the coming Coage were being 
appointed, not elected, iù many areas. The so-called 
underground Congress was not called by the Central 
Committee nor by the leadership. No Slovak rep- 
resentatives were present. The representatives of the 
armed services were not present. It was a rump 
congress. . 


Amongst the counter-revolutionary cadre that 
marched to Prague was Leo Cherne, a professional 
anti-socialist organiser of the International Rescue 
Commiitee, believed to be a CIA agency connected 
with Radio Free Europe. He drove into Prague 
from Vienna. 


Sacha Volman heads the Agrarian Institute in 
the Dominican Republic and was with the Interna- 
tional Rescue Committee in 1955. He is a Roma- 
nian emigre. He was the first from the United 
States to arrive in Budapest during the 1956 events. 
He drove from Vienna to Budapest at that time, was 
Director of the Institute of International Labour 
Research of which Norman Thomas was President. 
This was a CIA-funded agency. Volman organised 
trips to the Dominican Republic in 1966 to give àp- 
proval to their elections. Volman was on the scene 
in Czechoslovakia. 


It now appears that some of the anti-socialist 
activities were directed and initiated from within 
the leadership itself. All old Communists were 
systematically eliminated from the security forces. 

The forces across the border were set. A special 
force—in the hundreds—especialy trained Czech- 
slovak refugees, trained in demolition and sniping, 
and special group leaders had already crossed the 
borders from West Germany. 

They started to arrest Communist leaders. 


Should we be surprised that US and West Ger- 
man imperialists are so active—that they so carefully 
learned the lesson of 1956? 

We should know better. 

Hitler's General Staff chiefin-charge of intelli- 
gence for Eastern Europe was General Gehlen who 
was picked up by the CIA after World War II. He 
heads the CIA's East Buropean operations for West 
Germany and the USA as hehad done for Hitler. 
His school for counter-revolution in West Germany 
graduates thousands of operátors each year specially 
trained for operation in Eastern Europe. 

Imperialism has never recognised the World War 
II settlement of the Sudeten area, the Polish area, 
Eastern Europe etc. The “building of bridges’’ by 


. US imperialism was in fact the building of under- 


ground ideological tunnels. It was a part of the 
softening up process. 

Itisclear the situation was headed for an ex- 
plosion. 

For seven months there were conferences, meet- 
ings, discussions between the parties of the socia- 
list countries and the Cummunist Party of Czechos- 
lovakia. There was Bratislava and Cierna. The 
five socialist countries asked Czechoslovakia to 
control its borders with West Germany and to take 
up the fight against the anti-socialist forces. 

I think both the time and the alternatives ran 
out. Ts 
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Once the open struggle would have started, the 
sacrifices would have been much greater. 
' As it was, Soviet soldiers were killed, but the 
report is that not one Five-Power military forces 
soldier shot even one bullet at any person in 
Czechoslovakia. 


How toexplain the fact that t^e leadership 
failed to act against the  anti-socialist forces in 
spite of their own admission that a danger was 
growing and in spite of their continued promises 
to doso ? These are very important questions. 
There may be many reasons for this failure, in- 
cluding the growing influence of the rightwing in 
the leadership and the overall tendency to play 
down the right danger and even to collaborate 
with it. This is the outbreak ofa factional struggle 
in the leadership. This has happened in many 
parties, including Hungary. 


Weakness of One-sidedness 


We should not be surprised because that hap- 
pened in our party during the struggle against the 
tight influence which resulted in the loss of our 
Party. But the main ideological and political rea- 
sons, it seems to me, have been the argument of 
the leadership that action against the anti-socia- 
list and Right-wing forc:s would weaken the fight 
for democratization. They insisted that the Right 
could be weakened only by measures to correct 
the past. 

In a general sense that is true; in the struggle to 
carry out a democratization programme the pre- 
stige of the party grows. In that senseit was a 
correct line. The weakness in that position, how- 
ever, has been that it was one-sided and it failed to 
see the class struggle. 


The Right-wing social forces were not working 
to democratize the country, but in the name of de- 
mocracy and liberalism, they were working to 
eliminate the Marxist forces in the couatry and to 
organise the anti-socialist forces. "Therefore, the 
fight to promote democracy and socialism deman- 
ded simultaneous struggle against the anti-socialist 
forces. The capitalist elements were not yet 
eliminated. They have been present in the trade 
organisations, in schools, in mass communications 
and in the Government. Hence the fact that they 
forgot the class struggle, and most important, the 
fact that they forgot the lessons of Hungary, ex- 
plain the creeping paralysis of leadership. 

There were people in our Pariy in 1956 who 
opposed the action of the Soviet Union in using 
armed force to save the Hungarian revolution, but 
some now say that presuming it was necessary in 
1956, that does not mean it is justified today. They 
say that in 1956 in Hungary, the counter-revolution 
revealed itself openly and everybody could see that 
it was necessary. 


Even this argument does not hold water because 
there were many people, including Communists, in 
1956 who were so affected by the uproar ofthe 
capitalist press that they forgotthe supreme de- 
mand of saving Socialism, who were so befuddled 
by the propaganda that they resolutely opposed the 
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position even many months later. 

Some leading comrades very honestly admitted 
ther error was that they forgot strategy and his- 
toric concepts inthe name of tactics. I think this 
statement is of the utmost importance in the struggle 
against opportunistic leanings today. 

It has been said that the danger does not exist 
now as it did in 1956 because then we had the cold 
war, we had the Dulles’ policy of containing Com- 
munism, etc. 

I think such an assesment of the present 
moment is wrong. Itis true at this moment that 
neither US nor West German imperialism is ready 
to strike militarily. But, does the danger .end 
there? And even this can change in a matter of 
days. aa 

"The announcement of the end of the “contain- 
ment’’ policy did not end US imperialism’s aggressive 
policies. 

When momentarily, imperialism does not feel it 
is ready for a military confrontatson in some area, 
it doés not end the danger of imperialism. In fact, 
that is exactly when it places a greater emphasis on 
the softening-up process. In such areas it multi- 
plies its efforts in subversion, in infiltration. 

Let us not have illusions. US and West Ger- 
man imperialism have trained personnel on the 
spot ready to move—o penly or secretly—whenever 
the softening-up process reaches the point when 
there is enough confusion to move. There are 
such forces ready and in action for every socialist 
country in the world. It is clear Czechoslovakia 
was high on the list of West German and US 
imperialism. 

Some comrades keep saying—how come after 20 
years of socialism such a danger can emerge? 


Uhé ui Lue feasuus is caia LUISE WLUS TIC ClCuicaico 
live that long. 

When we establi:h a socialist power in the USA, 
I am sure we will hive tens of millions, totally dis- 
gruhtled individuals and their families. No matter 
what socialism will do they will remain disgruntled. 


- You are not go'ng to chinge the dispossessed rich. 


the Birchers, the Kluxers and therest of the bigots. 
Like Dostoevsky's mouse, they will brood and fester. 
They will influence some of the youth. After 20 
years of socialism, most of them will still be around, 
brooding and festering. 

Why after 20 years? Because after 20 years 
there is still filtration, subversion and softening-up. 

Why after 20 years? Becausein 20 years you do 
not make a new society; you cannot yet have abund- 
ance and you cannot yet make the new socialist man. 


Why after 20 years? Because the new society has 
not yet been perfected. In the process of building 
the new society there is an element of trial and 
error; there is the human weakness. 

Why after 20 years? Because it takes time to 
undo the deep damage to human character left by 
capitalism. It takes timeto straighten out the mess 
left by hundreds of years of exploitive systems. 

The question is placed incorrectly. The real 
question is—how bas it been possible to do all 
socialism has done in a brief 20 years? 

Itisin this context that one must weigh the 
mistakes and weaknesses of the leadership. 

If the leadership had not committed errors, they 
would have'done better. We make no apologies 
for the errors, but we examine them ina different 
context than do the enemies of socialism. 


(To be Continued Next Week) 
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BN the issue of May 4, 1968, 
‘Mainstream carried a story on 
the working of the Fertilisers and 
Chemicals Travancore Ltd., 
Alwaye, under the heading “The 
Snake in the Fertilizer", in which 
it was stated: l 

1) Sri M. K. K. Nair, Manag- 
ing Director is also the Chairman 
of the Kala Mandalam and was 
the principal host, a couple of 
years ago, to an all-India Confe- 
rence of writers, for which the 


premises of the company was- 


given at nominal rent. _ 
2) A snake worship ritual was 


| performed within the premises of. 
the factory to bring good fortune 


.to the Company. — 

3) The Company had put up 
temple-shaped pavilions at the 
exhibitions arranged in Delhi for 
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UNCTAD, and the Industrial Ex- 
hibition in Madras, at consider- 
able cost. 

4) The FACT plants are not 
producing to rated capacity. 


-5) A Kathakali performance ` 


was organised in Delhi, on behalf 
of FACT in connection with 
UNCTAD. 

6) Colossal amounts seem to 
have been spent on advertising. . 

7) The concérn has been run- 
ning at a considerable loss for 
long years. Year before last the 
loss was over Rs. 60 lakhs. The 
books have suddenly registered a 
profit without a corresponding 


“increase in production. 


8) The FACT maintains guest 
houses in a number of cities in- 
cluding New Delhi. 

9) Sri Nair ordered a cricket 


t 


`w 


stadium to be built in Alwaye, in 
order that a cricket team, which 
he wanted to invite, could play 
there. 

10) Recently when the Kala 
Mandalam Kathakali troupe was 
touring Europe, Sri Nair also was 
there obviously on business. But 
it indeed was a dramatic coinci- 
dence. 

11) All these make up Sri 
Nair’s little expense-account 
renaissance court, watched over 
by the glittering serpent gods. 

The Company and Sri Nair 
have questioned the correctness of 

-the statements indicated in paras 
1, 2,7,9, 10 and 11. 


The Editor expresses his sin- | 


cere regrets for these errors-and 
makes amends by publishing this 


“correction. 
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LESSONS OF THE PRESS STRIKE (Continued from Page 12) 


support from different parties in 
Parliament, voiced frequently 
and vigorously, did not have any 
impact on the Government. 
During the first forty days of the 
strike Parliament was in session; 
it is clear that the employers 
decided that any settlement while 
Parliament was sitting would be 
to their disadvantage. They 
decided to play awaiting game. 
The question now arises: how 
is it that the availability of such 
widespread support among poli- 
cal parties, including sections of 
the Congress and the Jana Sangh, 
was not utilised to mount an 
effective campaign in support of 
the striking employees? Here 
the inadequacy of the leadership 
of the employees must be 
squarely blamed. Sectarian 
tendencies were visible in 
the leadership; there was 
a tendency to keep away 
from different sections of public 
opinion which were pronouncedly 
sympathetic to the strikers. The 
President and the Secretary- 
General of the AINEF have 


come out with their differ- 
ences in public after the 
strike; but the workers were 


aware of the rumblings through- 
out. Itisa tribute to their soli- 
darity and determination that the 
workers did not allow their 
Jeaders’ quarrels to dishearten 
them. 

It is not clear why the leader- 
ship of the AINEF rushed to seek 
Sr Hathi's intervention immedi- 
ately after the strike began. It 
was a totally successful strike, 
and there was no ‘reason for 
panicky moves. The appeal to 
Sri Hathi for intervention was 
inevitably taken to indicate 
readiness to compromise even on 
the minimum rates of wages pres- 
cribed in the award. If the ques- 
tion of percentage came into the 
picture, it is the employees’ 
leaders more than the Labour 
Minister and the other ''media- 
tors" who came into the picture 
who should be held guilty. The 
IFWJ was in the picture for part 
of the time only in a peripheral 
role. Throughout this period the 
question of implementation of 
: the journalists’ award was hardly 
ever discussed.  Neverthless the 
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working journalists’ organisation 
felt committed, rightly, to stand 
by the non-journalist colleagues. 

Once "'negotiations'" on per- 
centage began, it was inevitable 
that several red herrings should 
be drawn across the trail. How- 
ever, a fair settlement would not 
have been impossible if two 
factors had been present: one, 
complete clarity among the work- 
ers’ leaders about the objective; 
and two, restraint on the part of 
the Labour Minister. Opinion 
in the ranks cf the leadership is 
said to have varied from insis- 
tence on cent per cent implemen- 
tation to acceptance of 85 per 
cent in full and final settlement. 
Advocates of the former line right- 
ly said that there could not be 
compromise on the minimum; 
those of the latter thought, not 
without some justification, that a 
settlement at 85 per cent would 
enable the workers to reopen the 
whole question of wages after a 
year or two. 

So far as the Minister is con- 
cerned, he did a distinct disservice 
to labour by informing the emp- 
loyers that if no settlement was 
forthcoming he would ask them 
to. pay 75 per cent and refer the 
whole “dispute” to adjudication. 
This happened at an early stage 
of the strike; it is not surprising 
that the employers collectively 
decided to sit back and wait for 
the notification for adjudication. 
They had already agreed to pay 
70 per cent, and all that they 
would have to pay in such an 
event was five per cent more. 
Even this could be easily nulli- 
fied by tampering with the cate- 
gorisation of employees prescrib- 
ed in the award and making each 
such case a “dispute”. Adjudi- 
cation was entirely to their satis- 
faction, for it meant prolonged 
litigation. They were not willing 
to accept arbitration which ċould 
have ensured a proper settlement 
within three to six months. Ad- 
judication is a process that can 
last several years. 

Another aspect that has come 
out is the inadequacy of coordi- 
nation in the employees’ organi- 
sations. The decision-making 
forums appear to have been com- 
pletely ignored or bypassed. The 


Secretary-General of the AINEF 
has publicly admitted that the 
Joint Council of Action did not 
meet even once during the strike 
period. Nor did the work- 
ing committees of the AINEF 
and the IFWJ meet during tlus 
period? There have been comp- 
laints that active workers and 
several office-bearers were not 
taken into confidence about the 
progress of the talks and the 
various proposals that came up 
at different times. There 
have also been complaints that 
the strike programme was not 
collectively and fruitfully chalked 
out. A successful and power- 
ful strike was allowed to wither. 

All this is unfortunate. The 
solution however does not lie in 
mutual mudslinging in public but 
in honest self-criticism which 
alone can lead to a tightening up 
of the employees' organisations 
from the top downwards and 
effective democratic functioning. 
The workers have shown that 
they have mettle and will not be 
cowed; it is for the leaders as 
a whole to show that they deserve 
to be the guides of the movement. 
Decisions in this regard should 
not be taken in haste or out of 
pique or onthe basis of politi- 
cal considerations depending on 
the leanings of different groups. 
Membership of both journalist 
and non-journalist organisations 
is made up of persons with diffe- 
ring political sympathies or no 
political sympathies at all. What 
binds them together is the aware- 
ness of the need for solidarity 
in the face of unity and obduracy 
among the employers. This unity 
of the employees has to be streng- 
thened, not frittered away. This 
is the biggest lesson of the recent 
strike. 

If this lesson is learnt in the 
right spirit, the setback suffered 
now will not matter very much. 
Setbacks are inevitable for any 
trade union; one battle won or 
lost does not decide the course 
of the war. But there has to be 
awareness that the war is to be 
a long one and calls for maxi- 
mum unity, mutual understand- 
ing and cohesion in the ranks of 
the workers, as much at the top 
as at the lower levels. 
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Haryana’s Advance 


N 


I isnot generally realised that 
India, with only 2:4 per cent of 
the world's land, maintains 1.46 
per cent of the world's population. 
The annual growth here is more 
than the total population of Aus- 
tralia. There is a child born every 
1.5 seconds. It took all the aeons 
since Creation to reach the 
500 million mark a couple of 


. years ago, but it will take only 28 


years more to add that many 
souls to the country’s popula- 
tion. 


Ever since Independence, the 
country has endeavoured to ac- 
celerate the pace of economic 
growth through industrial and 
agricultural development.  Pro- 
gress in these fields has been 
considerable. But the increase 
of population has outstripped 
much of our developmental gains. 


If we cannot bring down the * 


birth-rate, our standard of living 


. which is already pitifully low 


wil go down further. Our re- 
sources are limited and produc- 
tivity continues to be low. Re- 
quirements of food, employment, 
clothing, housing and schooling 
cannot be-met unless the popu- 
lation is checked. 


Haryana State, which came 
into existence at the fag end of 
1956, with a population of near- 
ly 76 lakhs, is backward econo- 
mically. and educationally. The 


need to slow down its rate 
of population growth is there- 
fore much greater. If not 


immediately checked it is sure to 





.touch the 90 lakh mark by 1971. 


With this in view, Haryana State 
has undertaken the task of brin- 
ging down its existing birth-rate 
of 34 per thousand to 25 in the 
next few years. 

While the educated readily 
respond to the appeal of the ‘red- 
triangle’, poorer sections still 
oppose the campaigns because 
of their outmoded ideas and be- 
liefs. In spite of all this, our 
achievements have been encoura- 
ging. During 1967-68 over 
58,000 loop insertions were made 
and nearly 17,000 sterilizations 
performed. Our aim in the cur- 
rent year is to carry out 57,387 


KHURSHID AHMAD 
Health Minister, Haryana 


sterilizations and 38,258 loop in- 
sertions. 

Family Planning in the pre- 
sent contextis not a fad or an 
exotic campaign buta matter of 
life and death for the nation. 
In this crusade, officials, non-offi- 
cials and voluntary agencies, the 
Press and educational institu- 
tions have to join hands to 
achieve a break-through. We 
propose setting up a special orga- 
nisation of mass communication 
for propagating Family Planning 
as a way of life. An expert com- 
mittee is also to be set up 
which will lay down the guide- 
lines. 


Achievements and Task Ahead 


DIPAK BHATIA 
Commissioner for Family Planning 


Ove family planning pro- 
gramme has to cater to the 
needs of 100 million couples in 
the reproductive age group or 
200 million persons—equivalent 
to the population of the United 
States. 

The complexities 
menting the programme are the 
dispersal of the target group in 
the country’s 3,000 cities and 
towns and 560,000 villages, 
inaccessibility of 80 per cent of 
population to mass media, the 


"that 


absence of quick and modern 


transport, low literacy and 
diverse customs, traditions and 
languages. It is inthe face of 


these limitations that the organiza- 
tion for implementation of the 


- programme had to be developed. 
of imple-. a 


It is no mean achievement 
a programme of such 
magnitade was conceived and its 
implementation taken up. An 
administrative machinery capable 
of decision-making and quick 
implementation had to be 


man A mire eel natn en 
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developed so as to deal with the 
people in their own milieu and 
to motivate them for accepting 
the services. The organisation 
had to be broad-based to achieve 
results and ensure people's 
participation. It had to involve 
the people, their representatives 
and voluntary organisations. 

It can be said that the family 
planning programme has been 
framed and implemented not by 
a bureaucratic machinery but by 
an organisation alive to com- 
munity needs. 


. Never before was so big and 
concerted an education and 
motivation endeavour launched. 
In agriculture and industry big 
campaigns have been known but 
these were for increasing pro- 
duction. However, our pro- 
gramme concerns the question of 
changing individual behaviour 
and attitudes in personal life and 
this intimate aspect makes it 
unique. 


Because of this monumental 
effort, people in India talk more 
freely and without inhibitions 
about family planning and sex— 
something they could never do 
before. Our ancient society is 
beginning to realise the impor- 
tance of personal behaviour as it 
affect socials structure and social 
life. 


Inso huge a programme of 
"social importance. no risks can 
be taken. Only methods of 
undisputed efficacy established 
by long use and scientific trials 
could be introduced. The 
people had to be offered alterna- 
tives, such as sterilization, loop, 
the Nirodh (condom) and the 
pill. Over 4.3 million sterilization 
operations and 2.8 million loop 
insertions have been performed. 
The pillis being introduced in 


: 312 pilot projects to find out the | 


degree of acceptability. 

While providing alternatives, 
we are not forcing any, and the 
people have the satisfaction of 
making a choice according to 
their needs. With the exception 
of condom it can be said that if a 
large majority of our people 
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accept sterilization, IUCD or the 
pill, the overall result would be 
gràtifying and of a higher order 
than the use of only a single 
effective method. 


We seek to achieve the target 
of a reduced birth-rate by 1976- 
77, We cannotignore the time 
factor because indifference to this 
variable can do irreparable 
damage to our economy and to 
our programmes for progress. 
We have to achieve the target 
within a given period in a given 
segment of the population. 


The logistics of such a pro- 
gramme have to be planned 
carefully. A break in the sup- 
ply line or delay in provision of 
services is likely to do great 
damage and shake public confi- 
dence. We have to ensure mobi- 
lity of our teams, a live and 
active supply line so that the 
people get what they want in 
time. We employ public relations 
and marketing techniques which 
only big business houses and 
industrial undertakings did here- 
tofore. We are breaking new 
ground and creating new pre- 
cedents in medical and public 
health work. 

The limitations of the pro- 
gramme have been mainly in the 
fields of training, research and 
evaluation. Needing a corps of 
1,25,000 trained personnel one 
could not wait for the training 
programme to be completed. 
Both had to proceed simultaneou- 
sly. Our progress in the train- 
ing field has been slow mainly 
because of the time needed to 
build up training institutions and 
have personnel to man them. Now 
we have 46 centres for iraining. 

In the: field of research the 
findings from 21 centres are flow- 
We have to feed these 
findings into the programme pro- 
per to keep up its efficiency aud 
to identify new problems. 

The weak link has been eva- 
luation—of the organisation, 
techniques and methods and 
field operations. In addition, a 
system of reporting and record 
keeping has to be evolved to 


provide an indication of work 
done at given points in time. 

As a result of the implemen- 
tation of the programme, two 
million births have been preven- 
ted and if progress at the exist- 
ing rate continues, by 1976-77 
we would be able to prevent 
about 12.5 million births annually 
to offset the present annual addi- 
tion of 13 million. That would 
be the stage when we can claim 
to have controlled our popula- 
tion growth and embarked on an 
era of all-round progress. 

The primary task we have to 
accomplish is that of consolida- 
tion of the progress made. We 


—. have also to strengthen the train- 


ing and evaluation components 
of the programme and steamline 
the machinery for the collection 
of statistics. We have to keep a 
watch on fluctuations in the 
population. Though the target 
date is 1976-77, with a better 
trained corps of workers, experi- 
ence gained and streamlining of 
administration, we can accelerate 
the pace and achieve a reduction 
in the brith rate sooner than 
planned. 

We are doing our best. But 
this best is not sufficient. We 
have to double and redouble our 
efforts. Targets laid down have 
to be achieved within time. 
There can be no excuse for failure 


because there is no paucity of - 


funds or of man-power or mate- 
rials. 

In addition, we have an in- 
tensive educational and moti- 
vational drive. This process 
should become a self-generating 
one. Itis only when education 
becomes a self-generating force 
that we can say that the climate 
for the acceptance and practice 
of the small family norm has 
been created. The efficiency of 
our programme and the degree 
of participation and involvement 
of the community are the best 
guarantees. 


I believe that given the reso- ; 


urces, the progress already made: 


and the plans now afoot we 
could certainly solve the popula- 
tion problem. 
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Spacing New Arrivals 


OPULATION explosion is a 

world-wide phenomenon, but 
it is more perceptible in the case 
of developing countries. India, 
for instance, had a population of 
36 crores in 1951 but by 1966, in 
15 years, it reached the 50-crore 
mark. Today the population is 
estimated at 53 crores and is like- 
ly to grow to 100 crores by 2000 
A.D. In other words, in about 
50 years, the population will have 
almost tripled itself. 

To contain this fantastic in- 
crease in number—an increase 
which is eating away all develop- 
mental gains made over the years 
—iíhe Government of India has 
set itself to the task of bringing 
down the birth rate through all 
known scientific family planning 
measures. 

It is estimated that if all mar- 
ried people in India decide to 
have 3 children and no more, the 
birth rate will come down from 
the existing 41 to 25 per 1000 of 
population. This is based on the 
simple calculation that the first 
order births out of these 41 are 
9; the second and the third order 
births are 8 each and fourth order 
and above are 16. Thus, if all 
- couples had only one child, the 
birth rate would be 9, if they had 
2,it would be 17; and if they 
had three, it would be 25. 


India’s family planning pro- 
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gramme aims to bring down the 
birth rate to 25 by 1975-76 and 
to 23 by 1978. This objective 
can be achieved only if the people 
practise family planning. 

It is estimated that if girls 
marry after the age of 20 years 
and boys after 25, the birth rate 
will come down by 15 per cent in 
the next 10 years. The advan- 
tage will be that boys and girls 
will be able to complete educa- 
tion and will be physically aud 
psychologically better- equipped 
to share the responsibility of 
parenthood. This mental and 
physical maturity- coupled with 
education can itself result in 
small families. Studies have 
shown that educated women have 
smaller families. 

The demographic problem of 
reducing the birth rate is, how- 
ever, not solved by just having 
three children and no more. It 
must also be ensured that there 
is proper age difference between 
childrea so that the mother gets 
enough time to recoup her health 
and the child gets the love, affec- 
tion and nutrition necessary for 
development. Nutrition experts 
are of the view that ifa child 


does not get adequate nourish- 


ment during the first few years, 
its mental and physical growth 
may be retarded. 

Studies have shown that gene- 





rally people want only 


Familu Planning Supplement 


three 
children though they have many 
more. Thereason why they have 
more than they want is that they 
do not know that they can have 
children by choice and not by 
chance and that facilities for this 
purpose are available. 


For example ‘Nirodh’ can be 
us2d by the newly married hus- 
band to delay the arrival of the 
first baby. Once a baby is born, 
the mother can avail herself of the 
loop which helps in spacing and 
can be taken out easily whenever 
desired. After two or three chil- 
dren, either the husband or the 
Wife can go in for sterilization— 
vasectomy for husband or tubec- 
tomy for wife. These are simple 
and safe operations and are pro- 
vided fres of cost. 


Family planning services are 
now available throughout the 
country and the easiest way to 
identify them is by the sign of the 
inverted red triangle. If more 
and more people come forward 
to avail themselves of family 
planning facilities and restrict 
their family to a maximum of 
three children with at least 3 
years difference between every 
two, they can really help cut 
down the country's  birth-rate 
and steer the nation to economic 
progress. 
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Twin Districts on Top 


"^ SMANABAD and Bhir districts 


of Maharashtra are adjacent 
to each other and the. pattern of 
their social and economic life is 
very much the same. Both are 
in the interior, away: from the 
railway line. There are a few oil 
mills and except one which pro- 
duces Vanaspati, they are small 
units. Agriculture is the main 
source of livelihood and the bulk 
of the population consists of 
. landless agricultural labour. 

The two districts have, how- 
ever, proved more progressive 
than most, winning for two con- 
secutive years the first and second 
positions in family planning work 
in the State. Last year, they con- 
centrated on the IUCD campaign. 
Osmanabad had the highest figure 
forloop insertions and bagged 
the coveted Karve Award for 
1966-67. Bhir was second. 

In 1967-68 Maharashtra deci- 
ded to concentrate on steriliza- 
tions. Till February 1968 
" Osmanabad and Bhir lagged 
behind districts like Dhulia and 
Nasik. With only a month to 
go,it seemed unlikely that the 
twin districts would be able to 
retain their position of distinc- 
tion. But Osmanabad's District 
Health Officer, Dr K.S. Loho- 
kare, spent the month moving 
from one primary health centre 
to another, exhorting his medi- 


calofficers to put in the little. 
. extra effort needed to come on: 


top. 

E REOR the crucial month 
medical officers of both districts 
devoted themselves to steriliza- 
tion work with zeal. The medi- 
cal officers had to walk or cycle 
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many miles a day to reach remote 
villages. Often the doctor and his 
team remained away from home 
for days, performing vasectomies 


. at places where one would nor- 


mally find it impossible to raise 
an operation room. 

Bhir had a van to carry the 
team to villages and this van was 
converted into an operation cubi- 
cle. The staff of each primary 
health centre got further trained 
while assisting the doctor during 
operations. 

March over, Osmanabad had 
not only shattered all previous 
records of monthly performance 
but had made up enough to 
edge out all contenders for the 
top position. Bhir came up 


` second. 


Osmanabad had a population 
of 17,50,000 and had the. steri- 
lization target of 12,250 for 1967- 





68. When figures were tabulated, 


Osmanabad had actually done 


19,778 | vasectomies and 371 
tubectomies. The total steriliza- 
tion figure of 20,149 gave Osma- 
nabad 164 per cent achievement. 
On the Ioop front also, Osmana- 
bad topped with 4,823 insertions or 
2.77 insertions per 1000. Figures 
for Bhir were: total population— 
11,83,000, target— 8,281; achieve- 
ment—vasectomies— 12,784; tub- 
ectomies—377; total sterilizations 
13,161. Bhir thus reached a per- 
centage of 158.93 and had per- 
form 11.72 sterilizations for every 
1000 of population. 

The success of Osmanabad 
and Bhir was no doubt due to the 
devoted work of the doctors 
and the enlightened response of 
the people. It was also due to 
the well-organised efforts of 
promoters. 


Birth-Rate Declines 


I" March 1965 Lippes’ loop 
was first introduced in Hoogh- 
ly district of West Bengal as a 
pilot project. The loop was 
So enthusiastically accepted that 
was extended 
throughout the State. Since then, 
the State has had 2,61,284 loop 
insertions up to June this year. 


In sterlization, the State has done - 


even better—3,12,499 operations 
till the end of June. 





The present population of 


West Bengal is 41 million. . The : 


family planning programme has 
assumed special significance in 
this State because of the State's 
high rate of growth of popula- 
tion—2.7 per cent as against 
the national average of 2.5 per 
cent in India. But the State's 
birth-rate has been the same as 
elsewhere in India: 40 per thou. 
sand. The higher rate of popu. 
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lation growth in West Bengal 
requires careful statistical ana- 
lysis and evaluation. The State's 
death-rate also is 13.4 per thou- 
sand- as against the Indian aver- 
age of 14. 

The State sustained its pro- 
gress by vasectomy operations on 


.& large scale. An intensive train- 


ing programme was carried out 
for a large number of medical 
officers at health centres and 
hospitals and the scheme to 
compensate for loss of wages 
to those undergoing operation 
was effectively put into practice. 
Many districts and blocks did: 
outstanding work. The rate of 
sterilization performance of Pu- 


rulia, Calcutta and Bankura dis- 


tricts was well over 9 per 1000. 


persons. Chakooh (Nadia), 
Baruipore, Sonarpore (both 24 
Parganas) and Hemtabad (West 
Dinajpore) blocks performed 35 
to .40 sterilization operations per 
1000 in each block. | 

A declining trend in the birth- 


rate in Calcutta has been indica- 
ted in the surveys conducted by- 


the Indian Statistical Institute. 
A survey covering about 10,000 
persons in the city’s predomi- 
nantly middle-class area, Shyam- 
bazar, showed that the birth-rate 
had declined. A sample survey 
carried out in 1966 throughout 


‘Hooghly district showed the birth 


Strides in the South 


BOUT one-fourth of India's 

population lives in the south- 
ern region comprising Andhra 
Pradesh, Kerala, Madras, Mysore, 
Pondicherry, Minicoy and 
Laccadive Islands. This region 
during 1966-67 fulfilled the target 


- of sterilization to the extent of 85 


per cent. Madras exceeded the 
target. In Madras State, the 
number of sterilizations since the 
inception of the programme up 
to the end of March 1968 is 
nearly 7,00,000 and of IUCD 
placements a little over 12,000. 
Density of population in the 
South differs from State to State. 
While the density in Kerala is 
1,142 persons per square mile, 
that in Mysore is 312 persons. 
The experience of camps at 
Gannavaram and Jadcherla in 
Andhra Pradesh, Balarama- 
puram in Kerala and Bellary in 
Mysore State, bears testimony to 
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the people's spontaneous res- 
ponse. 

More than 2,000 women, 
mostly from the working class, 
accepted tubectomy in a mass 
camp at  Gannavaram near 
Vijayawada in October-Novem- 
ber, 1967. It was a record. This 
camp was marked by excellent 
arrangements for transport, food 
and sanitation. 

At the Jadcherla camp in 
Mahbubnagar District of Andhra 
Pradesh the target of 1,000 
vasectomy operations was excee- 
ded by 560 in a single day in 
November last year. The two 
camps were the 
kind in India. Up to the end 
of March this year nearly 2,75,000 
Sterilization operations and 
nearly 1,05,000 loop insertions 
were performed in Andhra. 

At the Balaramapuram camp 
near Trivandrum, 330 vasectomy 


first of their ` 





rate to be 41 per 1000 in rural 
areas and 26 m urban arcas. 
Loop has been gaining popu- 
larity in West Bengal.  It-has 
been re:ognised that the loop, 
as a reversible, safe and simple 
device, is bound to feature 
significantly in the family plan- 
ning movement. Special steps 
have been taken for proper se- 
lection of suitable loop cases, 
adequate follow-up and giving 
the right type of medicines to 
avoid complications. As a result, 


loop insertions are going up in 


a large number of health centres 
and hospitals. Distribution of 
condoms on a wide scale has 
been taken in hand. 


operations and nearly 100 [UCD 
insertions were done in a single 
day, thanks to the excellent co- 
ordination between the State 
Government and voluntary 
agencies. The cumulative total of 
sterilization operations in Kerala 
upto March, 1968, is a little 
over 2 lakhs, while IUCD place- 
ments numbered about a lakh. 

In Bellary district of Mysore 
State, the intensive family plan- 
ning drive in July this year saw 
the completion of more than 
1,000 sterilization operations and 
a good number of IUCD inser- 
tions. During 1967-68, Chitra- 
durga and Hassan districts of 
Mysore State exceeded 200 per 
cent of targets in sterilization. 
Mysore State has taken long 
strides by performing 231,000 
sterilization operations and 
204,000 [UCD  insertions up to 
March this year. 
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| HIS . 
FORGOTTEN E 
BEHEST PA a 


“The future beckons to us. Whither do we go and chal 
shall be our endeavour? To bring freedom and oppori- 
unity to the common man, to the peasants and | workers 
of India. To fight and end poverty and ignorance and 
disease, To build up a prosperous, democratie and 
progressive nation, and to create social. economic ard 
political institutions, which will ensure justice and 


p » 
fullness of life to ecery man and woman, 
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Donate Generous 


to 
JAWAHARLAL NEHRU MEMORIAL FUND 


' Space donated by a well-wisher. 
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foot comfort must be 
à guaranteed —for life! 


If your child is.to grow up with his feet properly 
developed, his shoes must be selected with care. 

- Otherwise, great damage can be done to his 
young feet. Bata shoes for children are specially 
designed for growing young feet. They are 
specially constructed to give firm foot support 
with unmatched comfort. With ample toe- 
toom, snug-fitting heels, and flexible soles 
that allow freedom for natural movement. 
Good-looking, long-lasting, foot-pleasing 
shoes: just the shoes to grow up with. Bring 
your child today to your nearest Bata Store. 

? Let us give him a lasting good fit. 
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Men! 

Only 5 paise give you 
the power to 
limit your 
family. 
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n 28 years, tndlats population) 
= will. have doubled; resources 
3 Will have not. 


Which means everybody will , 
have to do with less: less 
space, less education, less 
clothing, less food. 


This threat can be removed, ) 
If birth is controlled, 

children are planned. And 
that's where you come-in, 


Act now. Limit your family, 


sà t. 


Now.the power to prevent birth 
is in your hands. 
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FOR FAMILY PLANNING 


Presently available in the following 
districts ; 

J&K: Jammu end Srinagar district 
HARYANA: Districts of Ambala, Rupar, 
Karnal (almost the whole district) 

PUNIAB : Districts of Amritsar, Gurdaspur, , 
Kangra (Western Part), Patiala, “Taltundur, 
Kapurthala and Hoshiarpur 

RAJASTHAN: Districts of Jaipur, Alwar, Bharat 
pur, Sawai Madhopur, Kotah, Bundi and Jhalawer 
UNION TERRITORIES: Delhi, Chandigarh, 

* Himachal Pradesh (Simia, H.P, Hills districts) 
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THE GREAT BETRAYAL 


NDRAPRASTHA BHAWAN has become a symbol— 
I and not merely because lathi-happy policemen 
were let loose on meek, unarmed and law-abiding 
clerks and of£cials, including many women. Police 
excesses have not been unknown in the years of 
freedom; it is also true that these excesses have 
largely been directed against working people in 
both urban and rural areas. The Delhi incidents 
of September 19, along with those at Pathankot and 
Bikaner, are significant because they seem to mark 
a decisive repudiation by our rulers of the legacy of 
Gandhiji, whose birth centenary they profess to 
celebrate during the next twelve months beginning 
from this week. l 

Not the legacy of non-violence or truth, for 
neither of these concepts had any real appeal for 
the Mahatma’s khadi-clad followers even while he 
was in our midst. What has been publicly discar- 
ded now is the basic humanity -on which Gandhiji 
assidyously sought to build his dreams of future 
India. The inhumanity involved in the wanton 
and unprovoked violence against “loyal”? employees 
was such that those who would not join the token 
strike refused to enter their offices for four days. 
By sheer brutality the authorities had successfully 
turned them into rebels. 

But if the ruler’s betrayal of Mahatma Gandhi 
was clear, equally evident was the fact that the 
most submissive could at times be turned into fierce 
passive resisters by the use of violence against them. 
The fact that middle-class employees stood in silent 
protest in front of their offices for four days provi- 


des aray of hope in the encircling gloom, vindicat- - 


ing the Mahatma. 
During the course of the Centenaty Year a great 


deal of lip-service will be offered to the ideals for 
which Gandhijistood, not only by the men and 
women who can claim some kind of association with 
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him but by many others to whom also the name of 
Bapu is a convenient veil to cover many misdeeds 
against the common people whom Gandhiji 
sought to serve all his life. But all this 
hypocrisy and humbug cannot hide the stark fact 
that the millions whose condition Gandhiji wanted 
improved vastly in the Swaraj of his conception 
continue to be exploited as before, that the 
nation's wealth which he wanted distributed equi- 
tably among the people of the villages continues to 
be iacreasingly concentrated in the hands of a hand- 
ful of industrialists, businessmen and landlords. 
Gandhiji said: “According to me the economic 
constitution of India......should be such that no 
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one under it should suffer from want of food§ and 
clothing. In other words, everybody shougM be 
able to get sufficient work to enable him to make 
the two ends meet. And this ideal can be {fniver-: 
sally realized only ifthe means of production of 
the elementary necessaries of life remain in the 
control of the masses. These......should not be 
made a vehicle of traffic for the exploitation of 
others". The condition of the economic structure 
of India today is thus the most massive piece of 
evidence of the betrayal of the Mahatma by the 
yery persons who grew up in his shadow and claim 
to be his disciples. While rejecting the Government 
employees’ demand for need-based minimum wage 
on the basis of norms accepted over a decade ago, 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi pointed tothe fact that 
a huge segment of our population earns only 75 
paise per head per day. Sometime before his death 
Dr Ram Manohar Lohia had pointed out that in 
fact a sizeable section of the country’s population 
lives on Jess than 25 paise per head per day. 
The fact is that poverty on this scale persists in this 
country entirely because of our rulers’ subservience 
to Big Business houses and the rural rich. It does 
not suit the Congress rulers to analyse in public the 
extent of increase in the concentration of wealth in 
a few hands as a direct result of their own failure 
to take bold measures to prevent it. 

Gandhiji's anxiety that socio-economic changes 
of a radical kind should be brought about by non- 
violent means, has been conveniently interpreted by 
his followers, to whom the people trustingly ent- 
rusted power, to mean preservation of the status 
quo and adding to the already acute imbalances. The 
betrayal of the Mahatma is not a sudden develop- 
ment:it began when the Congress Party, while mou- 
thing Socialist slogans played upon caste and com- 
munal feelings to secure votes and power; itassumed 
uglier proportions when in order to enjoy comfor- 
table living and remain in office, Congressmen 
worked out not-so-secret alliances with vested inte- 
rests of all kinds and used their power and prestige 
to confer special favours on these interests. — 

Under the rule of persons professing to be 
Gandhians, not only has monopoly capital become 
more powerful as shown by the meagre reports 
already available, but black money derived from 
tax evasion has been increasingly active, distorting 
the national economy and black-marketing in essen- 
tial commodities has been increasing atan alarming 
rate. The legitimate demand for fairer wages has 
invariably been met with the argument that prices 
would go up; but there has not been the least effort 
over the years to control the prices of even essen- 
tial commodities, Even where half-hearted attempts 
at control were made, the authorities have resiled at 
the first opportunity, as in the case of sugar. 

The vast difference between the free India that 
the Mahatma envisaged and the free India in which 
we live today cannot be better illustrated than by 
recalling what Gandhiji said about New Delhi seve- 
ral years before 1947: “Take this white elephant 
which is called Ncw Delhi. Crores have been spent 
upon it. Suppose that the future Government comes 
to the conclusion that seeing that we have this white 
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elephant it ought to be turned to some use.....I 
contend that these building are in conflict with the 
best interests of the nation. They do not represent 
the millions of India......If the National Govern- 
ment comes to the conclusion thatthe place is un- 
necessary, no matter what interests are concerned, 
they will be dispossessed, and they will be disposses- 
sed, I may tell you, without any compensation, 
because, if you want the Government to pay com- 
pensation it will have to rob Peter to pay Paul, and 
that would be impossible." 

But what has really happened after the advent of 
the National Government in which the Mahatma 
had such faith ? The white elephant has become 
much more unwieldy than ever before, and the cro- 
res that the British spent on building the Capital 
pale into insignificance compared to the vast sums 
that free India's Government has spent on its enlar- 
gement and embellishment. The contrast between 
the dreary lives of the rural millions and the air- 
conditioned comfort of the rulers and agents of Big 
Business in New Delhi is today more glaring than 
in the dark days of British Raj. 

The rulers of India forgot the most vital lesson 
taught by Gandhiji, namely, that continuous, living 
contact with the masses alone can enable them to 
think and act right. Gandhiji was ever fearful of 
the consequences ofa handful of individuals getting 
power into their hands in the name of the masses; 
his fears have proved true. He wielded no power of 
the kind our rulers possess today, yet he derived a 
power greater than theirs from the masses. Our rulers 
are every year getting more and more isolated from 
the masses; in fact, they are today fearful-ofthe mas- 
ses and depend on the police and the armed forces as 
also on the money power of the few to keep themsel- 
ves in Office. Power held and exercised in these circum- 
stances can only corrupt, and it has inevitably cor- 
rupted the entire administration. By voluntarily 
inheriting the bureaucratic structure left by the 
British without change, and by allowing the bureau- 
cracy to wield more powers, India’s rulers have 
placed the masses at the mercy ofa soulless machine 
whose sole purpose is to keep itself going. 

The India Gandhiji wanted cannot be attained 
unless the whole basis of the socio-economic order 
is changed drastically. It will remain a dream so long 
as the people cannot effectively participate in nation- 
building and share the fruits of national growth. 
Gandhiji's hope has proved vain chiefly because the 
present power structure does not permit of dedicated 
and honest individuals using the State machinery for 
the furtherance of the interests of the masses. 

But the mass awakening which was the Mahatma's 
biggest contribution to new India continues to grow. If 
those in power do not respondquickly and convinc- 
ingly, if drastic steps are not taken to curb the power 
of the rich, the masses will finally be driven by suffer- 
ing to try to attain the goal of real economic swaraj 
pushing aside those who with impunity use the 
name of Gandhiji and at the same time strengthen 
the exploiters in the country. That nemesis will surely 
overtake them for having betrayed the behests of 


fs man who moved millions to make this country 
ree, g 
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KERALA : HOME MINISTRY’S ALLERGY 


T Union Home Ministry has 

come to realise that itis 
fighting a losing battle against 
the United Front Goverament 
of Kerala over the issue of 
Chief Minister Namboodripad’s 


refusa] to empower the local 


authorities in the State to arrest 
trade union leaders of the Cen- 
tral staff on the eve ofthe Sep- 
tember 19 token strike. 

That is why the spokesman of 
the Ministry found it necessary 
last week to say that the dis- 
cretionary powers of the State 
Government in this regard were 


- notin question, that the Centre 


had not discriminated in favour 
of leaders of political parties in 
the matter of arrests and that it 
had in fact arrested Sri S. M. 
Joshi and Sri Peter Alvares 
before the strike. The spokes- 
man was also at pains to mis- 
represent Sri 
pad's position and said that the 
Kerala Chief Minister had re- 
fused to implement the Ordinance 
issued by the President to deal 
with the token strike of the 
Central staff. The spokesman 
further  insinuated that Sri 
Namboodripad had tried to 
pursue a policy with regard to 
the Ordinances other than the 
policy of the Centre; the spokes- 
man said that while implement- 
ing a Central law the State 
Government had no right to 


pursue a policy other than the | 


one laid down in the law. 

Sri Namboodripad had made 
it clear in his statements to the 
press that the Kerala Govern- 
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- arrests, 


Namboodri- 


ment would take, and had taken, 
all necessary steps to safeguard 
the Union Government's pro- 
perty and its premises in the 
State and also to ensure main- 
tenance of law and order during 
the September 19, strike. All 
that the Kerala Government had 
refused to do was to enforce an 
enabling clause of the Ordinance 
which empowered the State 
Government to make preventive 
Sri Namboodripad had 
disclosed that the Union Home 
Ministry's circular letter to the 
State Governments had asked 
them to delegate powers to 
local authorities to make pre- 
ventive arrests which Sri 
Namboodripad was not pre- 
pared to do. His argument was 
simple. The Home Ministry 
itself had suggested that leaders 
of political parties should .not be 
taken into preventive custody 
and that only trade union 
leaders should be arrested. Sri 
Namboodripad argued that if 
the Centre could exercise its 
discretion in favour of leaders of 
political parties, he was within 
his rights to broaden the [sphere 
of discretion and treat trade union 
leaders at par with the leaders 
of political parties for purposes 
of preventive arrests. He made 
no distinction between the 
leaders of political parties and 
trade union leaders because 
most trade unionists were 
associated with ‘one or the other 
political party. The question 
related only to preventive arrests. 
The Home Ministry spokesman’s 


assertion that Sri S. M. Joshi and 
Sri Alvares were arrested, is not 
relevant to the discussion. They 
were arrested for defiance of the 
law and not with a view to pre- 
venting them from “instigating” 
employees to go on strike. The 
Kerala Government also made 
arrests for defiance of the law. 
The Home Ministry’s spokesman 
referred to the arrest of Sri 
S. M. Bannerji as well. But Mr 
Bannerji is not the leader of any 
political party. In fact he is not 
even a member of any political 
party. He has been elected 
thrice to the Lok Sabha as an 
Independent candidate and he 
has joined the Communist group 
in Parliament only in this term 
though during his previous terms 
also he used to sit with the Com- 
munist members Sri Namboodri- 
pad had refused to arrest as a 
preventive measure persons of 
the category of Sri Bannerji, 

Here the question arises: Why 
wasthe Centre keen about the 
preventive arrest of only the 
trade union leaders of the Central 
staff and leave out the leaders of 
political parties? One obvious 
reason can. be that the trade 
union leaders by and large come 
from among the Government 
employees and form the link 
between the political leaders who 
are at the head ofthe Central 
staff unions and the staff 
itself; with the trade union 
leaders in jail the political leaders 
would nothave been in a posi- 
tion to do anything or to provide 
leadership to the staff. This 
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would have paralysed the unions 
and made, it easier for the 
Government to break the strike. 
But it seems that the Govern- 
ment had much more in mind 
than merely the breaking up of 
the token strike. For quite 
sometime the policy-makers in 
the Home Ministry have held the 
view that the time has come to 
break up the trade union, move- 
ment as such among the Central 
staff. 

Similarly, at equivalent levels 
in the Finance Ministry it is felt 
that: the joint consultative 
machinery which came , into 
being as a result of the 1960 
Strike, had become a liability in 
as much as it had b:come an 
instrument of pressure in the 
hands of the staff. The Finance 
Ministry therefore wants to do 
away with it at the earliest op- 
portunity. 

It is therefore safe to assume 
thatthe undeclared objective of 
the Home Ministry in insisting 
onthe preventive arre:t of the 
trade union leaders was to utilise 
the opportunity not merely to 
make the strike unsuccessful but 
also to break the trade union 
movement among the Central 
employees and.to put an end to 
the joint consultative machinery 
as an instrument of bargaining 
by the staff. The draconian 
measures taken by the Govern- 
ment on the eve of the strike can 
be explained only in terms of this 
undeclared objective and not 
merely as an attempt to prevent 
atoken strike. This is further 

‘evident from the fact that the 
Home Minister himself was not 
sure whether these measures 
would demoralise the employees 
and thus prevent the strike or 
would provoke them and push 
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them inp making the strike a 
success, hen Sri Namboodri- 
pad met Gri Chavan the day the 
Ordinandé was issued he had 


warned the Home Minister about 
the provocative effect of the 
measures which the Centre 
intended to take. 


- X 


With regard to the second 
point which the Home Minis- 
try spokesman sought to make 
-—that in the implementation of 
a Central law a State Govern- 
ment had to pursue the policy 
laid down in the law and not 
its own policy—all that the Cons- 
titution provides is that “the 
executive power of every State 
shall be so exercised as to 
ensure compliance with laws 
made by Parliament" (Art. 256) 
and further that “the executive 
power of every State shall be 
so exercised as not to impede 
or prejudice the exercise of the 
executive of the Union” (Art. 
257); the Centre is empowered 
to issue directives to every State 
in this regard. It is for the 
Centre to deal with its staff 
in the mannerit deems fit; the 
States come into the picture 
only in so far as law and order 
is to be maintained and protec- 
tion is to be provided to the 
Central establishments located 
in the State. On both counts 
Sri Namboodripad had given 
categoric assurances, and had 
taken measures to fulfil the State 
Government's constitutional obli- 
gation. When the question 
came up at alate night meeting 
of the Cabinet’s Internal Affairs 
Committee on the eve of the 
strike, the Prime: Minister and 
Sri Jagjivan Ram told the Home 
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Minister that Sri Namboodri- 
pad’s assurances’ had to be ac- 
cepted and no action need be 
taken against the Kerala Gov- 
ernment unless it failed to meet 


its obligations fully. The Attor-' 


ney General was consulted and 
he also held the same view. 
Thus the Home Ministry was 
stopped from issuing directives 
to the Kerala Government in 
terms of Articles 256 and 257 
of the Constitution. l 
There was no question of the 
Kerala Government pursuing 
any other policy than ihe policy 
laid by the Centre as far as 
the strike was concerned. But 
with regard to the maintenance 
‘of law and order in the State 
during strike or at any other 
time, the Centre has no power 
under the Constitution to inter- 
vene. Itis entirely and solely 
the responsibility of the State 
and no directive can be issued 
by the Centre nor any Ordinance 
promulgated which encroaches 
upon the State’s rights and its 
jurisdiction. It is only when law 
and order breaks down and the 
Governor makes a report to the 
President in this regard that the 
Centre can intervene in terms 
of Article 256 of the Constitu- 
tion and take over the functions 
of the State Government. Even 
if the Home Ministry’s advice 
had been accepted by the Cabi- 
net’s Internal Affairs Committee 
and directives issued to the 
Kerala Government under Arti- 
cles 256 and 257 and the Kerala 
Government had refused to com- 
ply with thee directives, the 
Centre could do nothing about 
it unless the Governor had re- 
ported breakdown of law and 
order. There is no provision in 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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WHAT SMT GANDHI HAS NOT SEEN 


Real 


oR most of us Indians Latin 

America has long been almost 
a closed book. The dazzling 
glare of the dollar-lit - United 
States had for many years thrown 
a curtain around the great conti- 
nent to the South. 

Late in thirties Jawaharlal 
Nehru lifted the curtain for us to 
have a glimpse of Latin America. 
Writing his glimpses of world 
history he helped us to peep into 
this vast continent. But it remai- 
ned just a peep, a mere glimpse, 
and then the curtain fell again. 
‘And interestingly enough. it was 
to his daughter, Indira Preadar- 
shni, that Nehru addressed him- 
self while lifting the curtain of 
;gnorance about this “vast and 
sprawling land area'—the con- 
tinent of Latin America. He des- 
cribed to her the Latin American 
conntries, their history, their 
culture, the period of conquest 
by European powers and their 
struggle for freedom from Spa- 
nish and Portuguese yoke. He 
also described in one of his letters 
to her the role of American Im- 
perialism in this region, which 

‘Smt Gandhi would remember, he 
called the ‘backyard of America’, 
the “Invisible Empire cf the 
United States”. This is what 
Nehru wrote to Indira in his 
simple and inimitable style that 
characterized his writings: 

* But as they (I mean Ameri- 
can capitalists and bankers) 
grew wealthy they began to look 
outside for fresh fields of expan- 
sion. Their eyes first fell on 
Latin America. Gradually these 
bankers controlled through the 
money they had lent or invested 
many of the South American 
governments......A country may 
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Face of Latin America 


LAJPAT RAI 


appear to be free and indepen- 
dent if you consult geography 
oratlas. But if you look behind 
the veil you will find that it is in 
the grip of another country. It 
is.this invisible empire that USA 
possesses in Latin America. The 
map does not show it. Through 
the control of wealth it is easy 
enough to control the people 
of that country, and indeed the 
land itself.” 

And as in the thirties so today 
Latin America stays as an invisi- 
ble empire of the United States, 
exploited and plundered by the 
American corporations and used 
as a pawn in the global strategy 
of the ruling circles of the Penta- 
gon and the Wall Street. In fact, 
the key to the understanding of 
Latin America and its problems 
lies in understanding the role of 
American imperialism which 


holds this continent in thraldom, : 


exploits its vast resources and 
the Jabour of its peoples and 
reduces the freedom of its con- 
stituent countries to a mere sham. 
Latin America is made up of 
twenty sovereign states of French, 
Spanish or Portuguese origin. 
It also includes a cluster of Euro- 
peon and United States colonies 
and Jamaica and  Trinided and 
Tobago, which gained indepen- 
dence from Britain in 1962. 
These twenty countries according 
to ECLA (Economic Commission 
for Latin America) have an aver- 
age yearly per capita income of 
$253—ranging for Venezuela’s 
$ 800 to Paraguay's $95 and 
Haiti's $ 70. Such figures, how- 
ever conceal the fact that the vast 


majority of the people are 
ground- down in  abyssmal 
poverty. 


In Peru, a country Smt 
Gandhi's itinerary, for example, 


' more than half the people live 


outside the money economy 
altogether, bartering whatever 
goods they manage to prod'ce 
or grow. Of the other half 80 
percent earn $53 a year, while 100 
families own 90 percent of the 
native (as opposed to foreign) 
wealth or nearly $1,500,000,000. 
Of this total, 80 percent is in the 
hands of just 30 families. Mean- 
while, 65 percent of the popula- 
tion is illitrate and 45 percent has 
never seen a doctor. According 
to an ECLA report, half of the 
1.3 millioh inhabitants of Lima, 
one of the most beaut'ful cities 
in the world, live in rat-infested 
slum. Onecalled El Montin is 
built around, over and in the 
city dump “where naked children 
compete with pigs for few bits 
offood scraps accidentally dis- 
carded by garbage men". 

In Chile, another countary 
Smt Gandhi would be visiting 
one third of the 2,000,000 people 
that live in Santisgo, the capital, 
are crowded in squatter's huts 
made ofearth or stray planks 
with no water, no electricity, no 
municipal garbage disposal 
system, no transport system and 
no medical attention. 

Such conditions prevail in all 
the Latin American countries, 
Cuba excepted. Millions of 
people barely subsist while a few 
oligarchic families roll in wealth 
and luxury which might be the 
envy of the richest and the grea- 
test in any part of the world. 

Like India, Latin American 
countries face the problem of 
population explosion. Together 
Latin America's 20 nations have 
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already more than’ 280,000,000 
people. In 1900 their popula- 
tion was barely 62 million. By 
1970 it will be 320,000,000. Latin 
America's yearly rate of popula- 
tion growth was normal at the 
` beginning of the century (1.8 
percent). Today it is 2.6 percent 
higher than anywhere else in the 
world including India. 

The percentage of children in 
Latin America is higher than in 
any other part of the world—des- 
pite a frightening 20 to 35 per- 
cent infant mortality. Thirty- 
five percent of all Latin Ameri- 
cans are one to.nine years old— 
figures for USA are 22 percent, 
India 30 percent. Over 68 per- 
cent of all Latin Americans are 
illitrate with Haiti in the lead 
where 90 percent of the people 
can neither read nor write. Peru 
65 percent illitrate while figures 
for Bolivia, Brazil and Colombia 
are 70, 64 and 68 percent respec- 
tively. 


Archaic System 


One important factor res- 
ponsible for the above condi- 
tions is the archaic system of 
land ownership prevalent in 
Latin America. It is known as 
the latifundia-minifundia system 
in which like our own Jagirdari 
system vast tracts of land are 
held by a few people while the 
majority of the agriculturists own 
no land or merely handkerchief 
size parcels unable to provide 
family sustenance. The FAO 
Seminar, known as the “Second 
Latin American Seminar on Land 
Problem’’ held in Montivedio in 
1962 gave the following data 
regarding landownership in the 
continent: 


“In Gautemala 0.15 percent of | 


the farms represent 45 percent 
of the agriculture land, In Ecua- 
dor 0.17 percent of the farms 
include 37 percent of the farm 
land. More thanhalf the farm 
land in Brazil is held by 1.6 
percent of the owners. In Nicara- 
gua 362 owners control over one- 
third of all farming land. The 
most extreme concentration of 
land could be observed in Boli- 
via prior to 1956, where 92 per- 
cent of allland was held by 6.4 
percent of the people". Accord- 
ing to a more recent ECLA 
study, 1.5 percent of the Latin 
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Americans own 71.2 percent of 


all farming land on the continent. 
In Arggntina, the land of famous 
pampagy 80 percent of the land 
is held*in “Estascias’’ of more 
than 35,000 acres each. Fifty 
Argentine families own 75,000 
acres each, while eight families 
own more than 250,000 acres 
each. One family Alazaga Unzue 
owns 1,091,586 acres of farm 
land, while another called Anchor 
Ena owns 945,195 acres. 

In Brazil, where according to 
press reports a great welcome 
was accorded to Smt Gandhi, 10 
percent of the landed aristocra- 
tic family own 77 percent of all 
privately-owned land in the coun- 
try. In other words, less than 
one-fifth of one percent of the 
ropulátion of Brazil own over 
three-quarters of all arable land. 
In Chile, another country being 
visited by the Indian Prime 
Minister, 64 percent of the pri- 
vately owned land is held by 1.8 
percent of the people. In Brazil, 
one family estate is larger than 
the entire United Kingdom, an- 
other larger than Portugal; in 
Chile three estates together con- 
stitute an area half that of entire 
Spain. 


Paradise for Landlords 


And this is so when sixty per- 
cent of the Latin America’s 
current population is involved in 
farming. Of these, 80 percent 
do not own any land and work 
as virtual slaves on the lands of 
the latifundists—the Latin Ameri- 
can jagirdars. Majority of these 
landless persons do not receive any 
wages; they are paid in foodstuffs 
or in ‘chits’ redeemable (at 70 per- 
cent to 80 percent of their value) 
at the master's stores, or ia the 
right to use a tiny section of 
master’s lands. For this also the 
user must pay for 33 to 80 per- 
cent of his yield. Speaking of 
the landless labourers who work 
on the Brazilian ‘Fezendas’ 
(states), Dr Roy Nash an emi- 
nent authority on land problem 
in Latin America writes: 

“We speak of what is happen- 
ing in great estates where men 
work from sun upto sun down, 
badly fed, without clothes, with- 
out housing, full of misery and 
Sickness in full view of officials 
who fatten on bribes and serve 


the landlords and the American 
companies—It is a hell for the 
peon and a paradise for the land- 
lord and the corrupt officials". 
Poverty, illitracy and igno- 


Most Shocking Conditions 


rance—the three demons emerg- 
ing like devouring wolves from 
the latifundia’’ play havoc with 
people’s lives. Consequently, 
every possible disease is not only 
present but also widespread in 
Latin America, and the victims 
are increasing. According to a 
WHO report (for 1965), dip- 
theria has gone up in Brazil, 
Colombia, Chile, Peru, Panama, 
Dominican Republic and Vene- 
zuela; encephalitis in Argentina, 
Brazil, Costa Rice and Venezuela; 


typhoid in Brazil (by 7 times), . 


Haiti, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Ecuador, Colombia and Urugray; 


leprosy in Brazil, the Dominican : 


Republic and Paraguay (where 
one out of every 2,000 inhabitants 
are infected by this terrible dis- 


ease); and finally plague that is 
rising in the backland of Peru - 


and Brazil. -These boosts in di- 
seases are officially recorded; 
thousands of cases go unnoticed 
because of lack of investigators 
and communication facilities. 

According to WHO many 
Latin Americans d'e of these di- 
seases simply because they cannot 
drink uninfected water. Over 
57 percent of the Latin Ameri- 
can do not have adequate water 
supply facilities. Only 100 mil- 
lion have access to potable water. 

It is quite understandable 
that under such conditions infant 
mortality is very high. Average for 
Latin America is 175 per 1,000 
births, for USA 31, Canada 43. 
With regard to medical facilities, 
there is on the average one hospi- 
tal bed for 3520 persons in Latin 
America, 900 in Canada and 780 
in USA. InIndia we have one 
hospital bed for 3300 people. 

Describing the conditions 
prevalent in Latin America to- 
day John Gerassi, the former 
Latin American correspondent 
of Time magazine writes: 

“Most shocking conditions 
prevail in most .parts of the 
Letin American continent. Three 
fourths of the Latin. Americans 
are constantly hungry. The 
average calory in-take is 1200, 
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cans actually die of starvation. 
In Haiti peasants are forced to 
trap skinny pigeons for food. In 
Peru and Chile many eat every 
other day, and often average as 
low as 500 calories daily”. 

Describing conditions in 
Chile and Brazil where he travel- 
led thousands of miles for 
investigation, Gerassi writes: 

“In Chile's Central Colchagua 
and O Higgin's provinces, the 
peasants are brutalized by police, 
penalized for  selfdefence by 
judges who are major landlords, 
forbidden to attend political ral- 
lies-and forced to work six or 
even seven (illegal) days a week 
17 hours a day for 70 cents 
daily paid to them in stale bread 
(galletas) and 'chits' redeemable 
at 80 percent of their value only 
in the farm store." 


Selling Children 


And about Brazil, this is what 
a veteran American journalist 
has to write: 

"In Brazil’s northeast (an 
area slightly more than half of 
India) where men die of old age 
at — twentyeight, parents feel 
fortunate when they are able to 
sell their children into slavery. 
My daughter may be used asa 
prostitute and my son will pro- 
bably spend the rest of his life 
Working very hard and very long 
on a Sao Paulo plantation’ one 
father told me when I asked him 
why he had sold his two children, 
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*but at least. they will eat. My RUTANJ 
other six children were not so 
fortunate. They stayed here and famous 





they died’. (The Great Fear 
1963—pages 24-26,). Such are 
some of the facts and realities of 
Latin American life created 
and prepetuated by two 
sinister forces Operating 
in Latin America, working hand- 
.in-glove—the local landed oli- 
gatchies and American capital. 
In our next article we shall 
analyse the working of these 
forces to show how the solutions 
of the contemporary Latin 
American problems are bound 
with the elimination’ of these two 
factors for the lives of the people 
of Latin America. 

(To be Continued) 
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.ful and soul-stricken. 


Gandhiji at the Dawn of Freedom 
KSHITISH CHANDRA DAS GUPTA 


T Fifteenth of August, 1947, was drawing near. 

India was going to shake off two centuries of 
British domination and join the comity of nations 
as a sovereign independent country. None could 
have been happier at this prospect then Mahatma 
Gandhi, looking at the fulfilment of the struggle he 
had led for nearly three decades—a struggle unique 
in world history. 

But happy he was not. The 16th of August, 
1946, had marked the beginning of the Muslim 
League's “Direct Action” movement for carving out 
a separate State—Pakistan—for the Indian Muslims. 
it had started in Calcutta, then spread to Noakhali 
and set off a chain reaction affecting Bihar, UP, the 
Punjab and many other parts of India. 'Senseless 
killings had taken place, women had been violated, 
houses and properties burnt. The virulent poison of 
communalism had equally affected the two major 
communities—the Hindus no less than the Muslims. 

Gandhiji was a witness to this painful pheno- 
menon—the dehumanization of his people, the 
destruction of all human values, the depletion of the 
moral reserves of the nation. 

The poignancy was made all the more acute for 
him. by the defeatism of the Congress leaders whom 
he had reared up as his own sons. They had already 
agreed to the vivisection of India as the price of 
independence, In their impatience to get into the 
seats of power, they felt no moral compunction to 
accept in practice—though notin theory—the two- 
nation theory of M.A. Jinnah, and undo in one 
stroke all that the national movement led by Gandhi- 
ji had slowly achieved over the decades, namely, the 
unity of the people of India, irrespective of caste, 
community or language, in the fight for freedom. 

Quite understandably, Gandhiji was sad, sorrow- 
He had repeatedly said that 
the partition of India could be made only over his 
dead body, but now that it was coming, he found 
himself deserted by his lieutenants. To resist Parti- 
tion, he would have to call on his people, but that 
would mean turning against Jawaharlal, Vallabhbhai,. 
Rajendra Prasad and who not..... against his sons, 
as it were. 


Rock 


Cone atrocities which included loot, arson, 
murder, rape and en masse conversion, affect- 


ing nearly 50,000 people, had taken place in Noak- 


hali in October, 1946. When the news reached 
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him in Delhi, Gandhiji decided to go to Noakhali. 
Thus began his historic Noakhali Peace Mission. 
From November 7, 1946, to March 2, 1947, that is, 
for four months, he walked barefoot from one riot- 
affected village to another, ignoring the severe winter, 
restoring confidence and dignity to the panic-stricken 
Hindus and rekindling the flame oflove and brother- 
liness in the Muslims who had been carried away by 
passion. 

His non-violence was being put to the acid test 
in Noakhali, said Gandhiji and declared that he 
would not leave the district till his mission had 
succeeded and non-violence had been proved to be 
the strong leaven that he claimed it was. 

When, however, news reached him that commu- 
nal riots had taken place in Bihar and his presence 
was necessary, he came to Calcutta and left for 
Patna (March 5, 1947), leaving his unfinished work 
in Noakhali to his colleagues and co-workers who 
bes enjoined to remain at their respective posts of 

uty. 

From his Bihar tour Gandhiji went to Delhi. He 
came back to the Khadi Pratisthan Ashram at 
Sodepur on May 9, intending to return to Noakhali, 
Meanwhile, the situation in Calcutta had again 
deteriorated. Riots had claimed many more lives 
and property. On reaching Sodepur, therefore, 
Gandhij discussed the communal situation in the 
city with Sri Suhrawardy (the then Chief Minister of 
Bengal), Sri Sarat Chandra Bose and other leaders. 

On May 14, 1947, Gandhiji went out to visit riot- 
affected areas of the city, touring continuously for 
two hours. He first visited Paikpara in North 
Calcutta, then went to Bagmari, Goalapara, Kankur- 
gachi, Narkeldanga and Beliaghata—all in the eastern 
part of the city with concentrations of Muslim 
population. Allalongthe tour, I was with him in 
his car as his escort. 

From Calcutta, Gandhiji was to go to Howrah. 
As our motorcade was passing along the Beliaghata 
Main Road, some  Hindus stopped our car near 
Minabazar and explained to Gandhiji how they had 
fared at the hands of the Muslims. This irritated 
Sri S. M. Osman, ex-Mayor of Calcutta anda Mus- 
lim League leader, who was with Gandhiji showing 
him the areas where Muslims had been affected. 
Sri Osman’s irritation so unhinged him that he told 
Gandhiji in as many words that he very much 
resented Gandhiji listening to the stories of atrocities 
committed by Muslims. 
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^ When our car reached the Entally area near | the 
Lower Circular Road junction, Sri Osman said that 
as Gandhiji had already been “biased” againsi the 
Muslims, it was no good taking him to Howrahf So 
saying, he got down from the carin a huff. The 
Howrah tour had thus to be cancelled abruptly. 
Pyarelalji, his Secretary, and myself, took Gandhiji 
back to Sodepur. 

Sri Suhrawardy did not at all like the idea of 
Gandhiji going back to Noakhali again, just as he 
did not like Gandhiji's first visit to the district after 
the communalriots in October the previous year. 
He tried to dissuade Gandhiji from going to 
Noakhali and assured him that the situation there 
was quite normal and that the Hindus were not 
being harassed or threatened, although Gandhiji had 
been informed by Sri Satish Chandra Das Gupta 
(whom he had putin overall charge of the Peace 
Mission before he left Noakhali) and other leaders 
like Sri Haran Chandra Ghose Chowdhury that tension 
was very much there, that stray attacks were taking 
place almost daily and that criminals like Golam 
Sarwar (he was the chief organizer of the October 
riots) were moving about scot-free, intimidating the 
Hindu population. 

Anyway, due to the obstructionist tactics of Sri 
Suhrawardy, Gandhiji's departure for Noakhali had 
to be repeatedly put off. Ultimately, he left for 
Delhi on May 15, that is, the day after he visited the 
disturbed parts of Calcutta. Just after he had left, 
the situation in the city worsened. On May 19, 
communal disturbances flared up in Calcutta and on 
the 24th the police had to open fire. 

But Gandhiji did not give up his intention of 
returning to Noakhali.. On August 6, he was at 
Lahore. In reply to a question put by some local 
Congress workers, he said: “The rest of my life is 
going to be spent in East Bengal or West Punjab 
perhaps the Frontier Province...... I have been yearn- 
ing to come to the Punjab ever since I came to 
Delhi, but there were certain forces which were 
against my coming to this Province. My present 
place is in Noakhali and I would go there, even if 
Ihad to die. But as soon as I am free from 
Noakhali I will come to the Punjab. Ihope I will 
be free from Noakhali very soon.” 


5 ek 


GAI came back to Sodepur in August. Bya 
strange coincidence, the date was the ninth, the 
fifth anniversary of the August movement which 
had served the final “Quit India” notice on the 
British. The British were, at last, going to quit. In 
six days’ time, the Union Jack was going to be 
hauled down and the Trivarna hoisted in its place. 
India would be free. But was it "the India of my 
dreams” ? Was it, also, the freedom he had fought 
for ? The year preceding independence had seen the 
worst fratricidal strifes. Rivers of blood had flowed 
through the country as brother fought brother 
savagely. Independence was coming to a partitioned 
India whose air was heavy with the blood of the 
innocent victims and the tears of those who had been 
left alive to mourn. 
Gandhiji had come to Sodepur on his way to 
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Noakhali, where he was going to fulfil his promise 
of completing the unfinished tour. His post prayer 
speech in the evening was devoted to the Calcutta 
riot situation. The next day, the 10th, he said at 
his prayer meeting that he had thought of going to 
Noakhali the next day, that is, the 11th but due to 
pressure from his Muslim friends, had decided to 
stay on to see if he could contribute to bring back 
sanity in Calcutta. 

On the 12th, Gandhiji said that he had decided 
to prolong his stay in Calcutta by two more days at 
the instance of his Muslim friends. The previous 
night Shaheed Sahib (Sri Suhrawardy) had suggested 
to him that it would be contrary to Gandhiji’s prac- 
tice to leave Calcutta while the city was going 
through the horrors of communal strife. He had 
accepted the suggestion. 

Gandhiji proposed to Shaheed Sahib who had 
come to meet him at Sodepur that both he and 
Gandhiji should live together under the same roof in 


some disturbed part of Calcutta, without taking any 


police or military protection but depending solely on 
the people. Gandhiji asked him to consult his aged 
father as well as his daughter and get their consent, 
instead of giving a hasty reply then and there. 

As far as he was concerned, however, Gandhiji 
had obviously taken the decision, because shortly 
afternoon, around half past one, he asked me to 
accompany Sri Osman to find out a suitable place 
in a Muslim area in Calcutta. He made it clear that 
any place in a Muslim bustee, even a burnt house, 
would be good for him. Accordingly, Sri Osman and 
I went to the old Paikpara area in search of a suitable 
place, but none could be found that would be fit for 
Gandhiji's use, that is, had space enough to hold his 
afternoon prayer meetings or even to.accommodate 
the scores of visitors who would be thronging 
throughout the day and even late into the night. 

We next decided to go to Beliaghata in eastern 
Calcutta, where Muslim houses and bustees had been 
attacked and destroyed by local Hindu young men. 
Most of the Muslim population had fled from this 
area. Sri Osman, therefore, was quite unwilling to 
go there unprotected. On my insistence, he said he 
could go only with armed police escort. We, there- 
fore, went to the office of the Deputy Commissioner 
of Police, North, who provided the escort. 

After inspecting several houses, I selected the one 
beside the Essavi Match Factory on the Beliaghata 
Main Road, a little way off from Raja Rajendralal 
Mitter Road. Earlier, Sri Osman had come with 
the message that Sri Suhrawardy had obtained the 
consent of his father and daughter and had agreed 
to Gandhiji's proposal to live together. 

The next day, August 13, Gandhiji arrived at the 
Muslim house at Beliaghata in the afternoon. With 


-him were Sri Osman, Prof Nirmal Kumar Bose, Smt 


Abha Gandhi and Smt Manu Gandhi, Smt Hem- 
prabha Devi, myself and a few others from the 
Sodepur Ashram. 


On our arrival at the Beliaghata house, Gandhiji ` 


said that except Prof Bose, Abha and Manu, all 
others should leave the place without delay and that 
from now on he should be exclusively in the -hands 
of the Muslim friends. This was an order that had 
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.to be obeyed. With a heavy heart and much 
against our will, therefore, Smt Hemprabha Devi, 
myself and others from the Sodepur Ashram, came 
away. Sri Suhrawardy had not till then arrived, He 
was to come at about eight in the evening to live 
with Gandhiji. 

It may be mentioned that the selected house— 
Hydari Mansion—as untenanted, full of dirt and the 
yard in front was fullof mud and puddles of sta- 
gnant water. The yard had to be filled up with 
cinder. The rooms had to becleaned, disinfected 
and white-washed. At my request, the Mayor got 
all this done by the Calcutta Corporation people. 


There was also the question of ensuring Gandhi- 


l ji’s safety. By the time I left Beliaghata, I had come 


to know that a group of Hindu youngmen, armed 
with revolvers, sten guns and other lethal weapons, 
were roaming in the locality and that they very much 
resented Gandbiji coming to the rescue and protec- 
tion of the Muslims. I had also been told that 
when I had come to the locality the previous day and 
was searching for a house, these people, taking me 
for a Muslim (perhaps because of the imperial 
that I sport) was about to aim their guns at me, when 
m one among them recognized me just in the nick 
of time. 


On getting back to the Sodepur Ashram, there- 
fore, I rang up Dr P. C. Ghosh, who was due to 
succeed -Sri Suhrawardy as Chief Minister, and 
told him about the place and environment where 
Gandhiji was without police or military protection. 
Late in the evening, Dr Ghosh posted police pickets 
near Gandhiji’s house. 


Before I left Beliaghata, a crowd had already 
assembled at the gate and wanted to see Gandhiji. 
When I went to him and told him about them, he 


- Said six people could be brought to him. Accordingly, 


I let in six from amongthe crowd. Thereupon 
Gandhiji again asked me to go back to Sodepur. 
He began talking to these people. He spoke in Hindi 
while Prof Nirmal Bose, acting as an interpreter, 
translated it into Bengali. A few minutes later, there 
was a furore and a large crowd rushed through the 
gate and stormed into Gandhiji’s room. One of 
these was dead drunk. Another, still in his teens, 
talked and gesticulated in a mostinsulting and 
offensive manner. Some others stood outside, 
because the room was too small, Later, it trans- 
pired that the whole thing had been purposely 
organized by elements who wanted to force Gandhiji 
to leave the area. 


The angry crowd demanded to know from 
Gandhiji as to why he had not come after the 16th 
August, 1946, when there was the Great Calcutta 
Killing, when the Hindus were butchered, their 
houses burnt and property looted. Gandhiji replied 
that he was now in Calcutta on his way to Noakhali. 
He had to postpone his journey as Shaheed Sahib 
had flown from Delhi just to say that he (Gandhiji) 
should stay in Calcutta to bring peace. Gandhiji 
thought that by stayingin Calcutta, he would be 
able to serve the Hindus of Noakhali. 
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: marked the day. His heart was heavy. 


At the prayer meeting he wanted his audience to 
believe that if Calcutta returned to sanity, the rest 
of India would be safe, including Noakhali. During 
the next few days, he bent all his energies to the 
causé of restoring peace and confidence in the city. 
He met representatives of both the communities, pro- 
minent citizens and political leaders—official as well 
as non-official. It was clear that Calcutta was his 
first concern and that he would not leave the city 
till conditions had become normal again. 


xk 


Came the Fifteenth of August. On that day the 

whole atmosphere suddenly changed as if at 
the touch of a magic wand. People came out of 
their houses in their lakhs, Hindus and Muslims 
embraced each other warmly and affectionately, 
sweetmeats were distributed, fireworks lit up the 
night sky of the city and the bitterness of the past 
was totally forgotten, or so it seemed at the moment. 
Looking atthe jubilant and joyous crowds, one 
could scarcely believe that violence and vengeance, 
mistrust and misgiving, had vitiated the air till the 
day before. 


But Gandhiji was not impressed by this sudden 
effusion of communal amity. He was too 
farsighted to take the apparent for the real. He 
knew that the rot had gone too deep. People's 
minds has been poisoned, the moral fabric of the 
nation had become weak. To rid itself of the 
hatred, animosity and rancour that had been bred, 
the nation, he knew, would have to go through a 
purgatory of penance and purification of the heart. 
How valid his apprehensions were was to be proved 
very shortly. 


He felt out of tune with the mood of gaiety that 
Sad and 
withdrawn, he sat silently in his room and in spite of 
requests declined to come out and see the celebra- 
tions and festivities with which the city was wel- 
coming the advent of freedom. It was not a day of 
merrymaking but a “day of prayer and fasting” — 
he said. 


The next day, the 16th, Gandhiji wrote: ‘Shaheed 
Sahaib Suhrawardy and I are living together in a 
Muslim manzil in Beliaghata. We occupied the house 
on Wednesday the 13th. The Muslim volunteers are 
attending to our comforts...... Muslim volunteers do 
the cooking. Many were eager to come from 
Khadi Pratisthan for attending but I prevented 
them." (What Gandhiji refers to as the “manzil” 
was in fact an old single-storeyed uncouth pucca 
house, having three rooms only). 


On the 19th, Gandhiji visited affected areas in 
Kanchrapra, Barrackpore, Titagrah and some other 
places in the industrial belt north of Calcutta. The 
next day, the 20th, he told a prayer meeting at 
Khangraputty in the Burra Bazar area of Calcutta 
that the Central Peace Committee should now con- 
solidate the results so far achieved. ‘here should 
be Mohalla Peace Committees and they should find 
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at least one Hindu and one Muslim of clean heagt to 
-work together. i 


The Calcutta Corporation gave a civic reception 
to Gandhiji on August 24. It was heldat the 
-Maidan in the evening. In his reply, Gandhiji «said 
that this was the third time. he was receiving an 
address from the civic body. The first was given 
to/him by Deshbandhu C; R. Das when he was the 
Mayor. The second was given when Sri Nalini 
Ranjan Sircar was heading the Corporation. In 
course of his speech, Gandhiji recalled the late 
Acharya-P. C. Ray under whose roof he had lived 
for one month in 1901. 


On August 27 and 28, Gandhiji held prayer meet- 
ings.at Metiaburuz and the Science College respective 
ly. On the 29th a meeting was held at Beliaghata on 
the “Ras Maidan” on Raja Rajendralal Mitter Road. 


As Vande Mataram was being sung, the audience 
including Sri Suhrawardy and other Muslims and 
Hindus on the dais stood up. Gandhiji alone 
remained seoted. He said later that Indian culture 
did not require standing as a mark of respect when 
a national song ora devotional song (bhajan) was 
being sung. It was an unnecessary importation from 
the West. A responsive posture was the correct 
one on such occasions. After all, it was the mental 
attitude that mattered, not the outward appearance. 


On the 30th, Gandhiji attended a prayer meeting 
at Barasat in 24-Parganas. Calcutta, at the time, 
was apparently calm. Gandhij's mind, however, 
was far from peaceful. After some hesitation, he 
decided to go to Noakhali in the beginning of 
September. 


There was some demonstration before the 
Beliaghata house: on the 31st evening against the 
Peace Committee referred toin the Khangraputty 
prayer speech. Gandhiji told his Secretary, Sri 
Pyarelal, who had just come from Noakhali: “My 
resolve to go to Noakhali has collapsed after this 
evening's happenings. I cannot go to Noakhali, or 
for that matter anywhere, when Calcutta is in flames. 
... You have, for the time being, therefore, to return 
to Noakhali without me. You can tell the people 
of Noakhali that if my colleagues, for any reason, 
cannot be there, they will find me in their midst." 


kkh 


TH Ist of September was Monday, his day of 

silence. On this day, Gandhiji decided to go on 
fast. There was a recrudescence of communal 
violence in the city and the fast was undertaken to 
rouse the conscience of the people. At about half 
. past eight in the evening, he prepared a statement 
| n ning the reason for which the fast was under- 

taken. 


At aboüt ten in the night, an incident took place 
right within the Beliaghata house. An angry mob 
besieged the house. Gandhiji appeared at the 
doorway of the main -hall opening out from a 
side room. Firsta lathi (stick): was thrown at 
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him and then a piece of brick. A Muslim standing 
by the side of Gandhiji was hurt. At the request of 
the police, Gandhiji drew - back. 


On the 3rd, Sachindra Nath Mitra and Smritish 
Banerjee were killed while they were leading peace 
squads—Sachin in'the Murgihatta and Smritish in 
the Park Circus areas of the city. ^ Sushil Das 
Gupta, who was with  Smritish, was severely 


wounded and five days later died in the hospital. - 


Gandhiji’s fast continued. Sri Rajagopalachari, 
the then Governor of West Bengal, Sir Suhrawardy 
and other leaders came to Gandhiji and tried their 
utmost to persuade him to give up the fast. Rajaji 
assured him that the Government was taking every 


possible step against the miscreants and guarding . 


against possible eruption of violence. 


Gandhiji replied that the Government would deal 
with the situation in its own way. But what would 
the common people do under the circumstances ? 
They did not want riots or lawlessness but felt 
powerless to assert themselves. His fast was under- 
taken on behalf of these common people. 


On September 4, an appeal signed by about 40 
Hindu and Muslim representatives was brought to 
Gandhiji, in which the signatories solemnly pledged 
to maintain communal harmony and resist breach of 
the peace. Sri Suhrawardy told Gandhiji that their 


hearts had been touched (by the fast). Rajaji was , 


present as also the Hindu Mahasabha people. At a 
quarter past nine, Gandhiji broke his fast which had 
lasted for 73 hours. 
felt too weak to address a prayer meeting. 


On the 6th, Gandhiji attended a farewell function 
arranged on behalf of the citizens of Calcutta to ex- 
press their gratitude. Referring to the Deputy Mayor's 


speech, Gandhiji said that the word "farewell" was . 


misapplied. He had made his home among the 
Muslim friends in Beliaghata and not in Khadi 
Pratisthan, Sodepur, which was his permanent home. 
He would not.allow even Srimati Hemprabha Devi 


. and her co-workers to come to his new abode for 


looking after him. He said he would be satisfied 
with what his Muslim friends gave him in the shape 
ofservice. He had made no mistake. He was in 
the habit of living confortably in the Muslim homes 
in South Africa. He referred to the martyrdom of 
Sachin and Smritish and said he was notsorry. Such 
innocent deaths were necessary to keep the com- 
munities together. 

Gandhiji left Bengal for Delhi on September 7, 
1947, for the last time. During this, his last stay 
he was in Calcutta for thirty days—six days at Sode- 
pur Ashram and twentyfour days at the Beliaghata 
house. + | . 

When Gandhiji was approached for a message, 
on the eve of his departure, he wrote it down in 
Bengali : Amar Jeevan-i Amar Vani (My life is my 


Gandhi. 


Little did we know, as he left us, that he was 
soon to vindicate his message with his life as he 
did on that fateful Friday of January 30, 1948. 
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The next day, the 5th, he still 


He signed it in Bengali as Mo Ka. 
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Mahatma Gandhi in Pakistan 


AKISTANI attitude — towards 
Mahatma Gandhi cannot 
be easily defined. It would, for 
. example, be a mistake to think 
that the whole of Pakistan has a 
clear-cut image of Gandhi before 
it. The understanding of 
Mahatma Gandhi in Pakistan 
has varied from level to level, 
from region to region, and also 
from time- to time. It isa pro- 
duct of a peculiar feeling of love 
and hate towards a man who 
dominated the political scene for 
30 crucial years starting from 
«1918 to 1948. 

The imsge of Mahatma 
Gardhi as projected through the 
Muslim League propaganda was 
none too flatterirg. Being con- 
sidered the main adversary of 
Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah, he was 
given all sorts of names ranging 
from Churchill’s — notorious 
phrase ofa ‘Naked Fakir’, to a 
modern Rasputin. In spite of 
Gandhi’s Herculean efforts to 
maintain communal amity and 
peace tetween the two countries, 
the Partition saw a still sharper 
rise in anti-Gandhi propaganda. 
Muslim League propagandists 
went out of their way to dub 
him as the ‘genius’ behind 
‘India’s mischief’. Men like 
Abdul Rab Nishtar who acted as 
Jinnah’s main contact in the 
NWFP could not stomach the 
fact that Gandhiji had close 
personal relations with the Khan 
Brothers who were considered 
the biggest internal enemies of 
Pakistan. . Pakistani publicity 
media, even though they had 
yet to acquire the sophisticated 
technique for which they came to 
be distinguished later on, did 
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assiduously try to build an 
image of Gandhi as a reactionary 
Hindu who in spite of his lip- 
service to ideas or communal 
amity, brotherhood of man, and 
non-violence, was bent upon 
creating an Indian empire based 
on Hindu supremacy. 

To some extent this anti- 
Gandhi feeling was a product of 
the personal animosity Jinnah 
had towards Gandhi. He, for 
example, turned down a well- 
meaning suggestion which among 


others was endorsed by Lord 
Mountbatten, late Shahid 
Suhrawardy and Choudhary 


Khaliq-uz-Zaman to issue a joint 
appeal with Gandhi for maintain- 
ing peace on the sub-continent. 
Being a stickler to c^nstitutional 
propri:ty, he rejected the propo- 
salon the ground that since he 
was head of the State of Pakis- 
tan and Gandhi was a mere 
private citizen; it would not be 
proper for him to makè any 
joint appeal with him. He could 
do so only witha man of his 
equal status. He refused to do 
so with Nehru since he was only 
a Prime Minister. Mountbatten 
was ruled out because being an 
Englishman his name would 
carry no weight. 

All this feeling of annoyance 
bared primirily on an inferiority 
complex suddenly changed into 
undiluted admiration on Janu- 
ary 3], 1°48. Th» news of 
Gandhiji’s martrydom struck 
Pakistani hearts like a lightning. 
To quote a report in Imroze of 
that day, an Urdu daily of 
Lahore: “For the first few hours 
p?ople in Lahore looked dumb- 
founded. The shock was too 
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severe for them to make any 
comment. After this, hysterical 
scenes of crying and weeping 
were witnessed in many areas 
which in the pre-Partition days 
were considered strongholds of 
Muslim League and had never 
shown any admiraticn for 
Gandhi.”’ 


Newspapers on the following 
day were in such a great demand 
that many papers in Karachi and 
Lahore had to print three editions 
onthe same day. The announee- 
ment of Jinnah’s death later was 
perhaps the only occasion when 
so much interest was evinced in 
what the newspapers wrote. Even 
Jinnah for once left his obsession 
with his notoriously favoured 
description of “Mr. Gandhi being 
a most important leader of the 
Hindus" and was charitable 
enough to pay him tribute as an 
important leader of his “country”. 
It was subsequently revealed that 
Jinnah for quite some time 
wanted to write the word ‘com- 
munity’, but was persuaded by 
Liaquat Ali Khan to use *country' 
Instead. 


The feeling of popular anguish 
and grief was born out of many 
factors. The foremost ofthem 
was that Gandhi died defending 
the lives and honour of the 
helpless Muslim minority in India. 
To quote the words of a Pakistani 
columnist writing shortly after 
Gandhi's death, ‘‘Suddenly the 
people in Pakistan realised that 
they had lost a great friend who 
could be depended upon to keep 
India's  jingoist elements in 
check." Coupled witb this was 
the memory associated with 
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„years of common struggle. In- 
spite of the Muslim League pro- 
paganda which had preached 
separatism and two-nation theory 
the people in Lahore, Karachi, 
Peshawar and Dacca could not 
forget that the name of Gandhi 
had enthused them as much as the 
people in India for the liberation 

,  oftheir country. 

- Ir N.W.F.P. the people's 
grief was particularly strong. It 
was reported that fire’ was not lit 
for the whole day following 
Gardhi's death in many homes 
in Peshawar and Karachi. I have 
with me a particularly moving 
letter which an old Urdu writer 
Chaudhary Akbar Ali wrote to 
his daüghter in India shortly after 
Gandhi's death. It says: 

Naeema Dear, 

: Please accept my heart-felt 
condolences on the loss which all 
of us have suffered in- the death 
of a man whom I have never met 
nor for whom I had any special 
admiration. Somehow I feel that 
by killing him 
killed perhaps the most precious 
part of myself and has broken the 
fine China jar in which was stored 
the wisdom of centuries. (Naqoosh 
Lahore, Letters November 1959). 

.Fdiz Ahmed Faiz, the well- 
known poet and: the then Chief 

Editor of Pakistan Times group 
of newspapers along with Mian 
Iftikharuddin had specially flown 
to Delhi to atténd the funeral. 
Faiz had written in his inimitable 
style perhaps the shortest poem 
he had ever composed the open- 
line of which read “The darkness 
of the gloom of -night has 
devoured the brightness of the sun 
of life”. 

Other Pakistani writers and 
poets especially Ibrahim Jalees and 


Zahir Kashmiri wrote memorable . 


lines on the occasion. When 
viewed in contrast with the anti- 
' Indian writings of these. two 1n 
^ present day, one wonders how 
much distance the intellectuals of 
the sub-continent have travelled 
in the last twenty years. 
Years following Gandhi's 
-martyrdom have seen a very con- 
fusing picture emerging about Fis 
place in history in Pakistani 


thinking. Thereis a great deal 


of admiration for the way he 
tried to restrain leaders like 
Sardar Patel in their anti-Pakis- 


“is the attitude 


» Zaman, 


somebody has ` 


tan attitude. Quite a few Pakis- 
tani writters including politicians 
like Chaudhary Mohammed Ali 
and Feroztkhan Noon have given 
credit to Gandhi “as a reasonable 
man who had understood the 
hazards involved 
expansionism”. Coupléd with it 
ofsome of the 
politicians who enjoyed some 
contact with Gandhi. A notable 
example is Chaudhary Khaliq-uz- 
the U. P. Muslim 
League leader whois now re- 
garded as an elder statesman in 
the pro-government Muslim 
League. In his Pathway to 
Pakistan one notes an amusing 
fact that while he a'ways refers 
to Gandhi as either as ‘‘Maha- 
tmaji” '"Gandhiü" or ‘‘Maha- 
tma Gandhi’’, words which were 
anathema to Jinnah and.his ilk, 
he treats Jinnah very casually’ by 
referring to him asa mere ‘Mr. 
Jinnah’’ and has never addressed 
him as the Quade-e-Azam. This 
might have been due to personal 
likes and dislikes and the fact that 
refugee politicians in Pakistan 
inspite of political differences did 
maintain deep regard for Gandhi 
the man. No wonder that 
Karachi, the city most favoured 
by the U. P. refugees maintained 
till very late a statue of Mahatma 
Gandhi which used to be duly 
garlanded on the occasion of his 
birth anniversary. Contrary to 
a general impression, it was not 
the Sindhi Hindu alone who had 
shown such reverence to him, but 
a large number: of U. P. and 
Sindhi Muslims also used to join 
in the observance on the occasion. 
Admiration for Gandhi is 
however limjted to his role just 


- immediately before and after the 


Partition. Pakistani historians 
like I. H. Qureshi and others take 
pains to point out that while 
Gandhi fell victim to extremist 
Hindu communalism and has 
thus earned a place in the cause 
of communal harmony, his role 
in the pre-independence era .was 
essentially a negative one, as far 
as the Muslims of the sub-con- 
tinent were concerned. 

The Pakistani predicament 
about Gandhi is born out ofa 
contradictory pheromenon. 
"While no Pakistani historian 
could deny the element of mar- 
tyrdom in Gandhi—which a 


in: Indian: 


for 
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Muslim Pakistani poet had once 
called equal to that of Hussain, 
the. grandson of the prophet—it 
would be very difficult for any 
Pakistani to wing the official 
Pakistani line, his theory ofa 
united nationhood. Along with 
this is the problem that Gandhi 
was considered the main rival of 
Jinnah throughout’ his career. 
Since the présent regime is 
eager to createa mystique by 
glorifying Jinnah at the cost of 
other Pakistani politicians who 


followed him, it becomes difficult 


forany one to excuse Gandhi 
opposing Quade-e-Azam. 
Various ‘biographies of Jinnah 
and ‘histories’ of Muslim League 


. and Pakistan movement remain 


full of venom against “the 
Obstructionist tactics" Gandhi 


‘had adopted during the 'pre- 


independence era against the 
creation of a 
State. ` 

. Attempt is also made to make 
fun of the 
movements like non-cooperation, 
Harijan uplift and rural self- 
sufficiency. This, in itself, will 


‘not be very objectionable, many 


of us in India do also feel that 
much ofthe super-structure of 


separate Muslim 


non-violence’ 


Gandhian thought will have to be . 


disregarded so that he could be 
‘appreciated in a better perspec- 


tive. Where the Pakistani in- 
tellectual differs from his Indian 
counterpart is the fact that 
while the approach of an Indian 
liberal who is 
Gandhi is generally based 
on modern secular concepts, the 
inevitable grouse of the Pakistani 


critical of - 


is that he rufused to treat Indian - 


Muslims as a. separate nation and 
had thus tried to stall the  parti- 
tion of the country. The only 
use Pakistani propaganda media 


‘seems to have for Gandhi is to 


talk either tauntingly about him 
as the man who through ‘gim- 
micks’ like non-violence, non- 


“cooperation and simple living, 
wanted to fight Muslim aspirations. 


Conversely, references are also 


made about India, saying that 


“Look, this has: become of ^ the 
land where Gandhi had fallen a 
mariyr to the communal Hindu 
frenzy." One could almost pre- 


dict that Pakistani reaction to any, 


communal trouble in India would 


contain some reference to the 
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name of Gandhi Incidentally, 
this seems to be theonly occasion 
when the reference is made with 
some admiration, 

All this does not however 
mean that Gandhi has no admi- 
rersleft in the country. Recently 
Nurul Amin, the leader of the 
Opposition in the National As- 
sembly and the first Muslim 
League Chief Minister of East 
Pakistan had written his impres- 
sions about the early days of the 
creation of Pakistan. In this 
he makes a special mention about 
the fact that but for the fast 
unto death Gandhiji had under- 
taken, eighteen crores of rupees 
which India owed to Pakistan 
would not have been released 
and Pakistan would have been in 
the most difficult financial situa- 
tion. "To quote him: “The trea- 
sury seemed almost empty. There 
was no money to pay to a large 
number of government servants 
who were in dire need of their 
salaries becaus2 most of them had 
suffered the brunt of the  parti- 
tion. The institutions and devices 
like foreign loans and deficit 
financing were unheard of in 
those days. At that time, it was 
Mahatma Gandhi who through 
his innate sense of fair play came 
tothe rescue of Pakistan and 
forced Indian leaders like Sardar 
Patel to give us our due. But for 
that money one does not know 
how we could have managed in 
those early difficult days.’’ 

A more serious appraisal of 
Gandhi's position in the history 
of the sub-continent was made 
by G.M.' Sayyed, the former 
Chief Minister of Sind, who is 
also considered the tallest among 
theliberal intellectuals of Sind. 
In his recent Sindhi book Gems of 
History, he wrote about Gandhi, 
“as a leader the greatest achieve- 
ment of his was the fact that 
no prophet or leader in world 
history in his lifetime had such a 
great following. It goes to his 
credit that he devised a method 
which involved least of blood- 
shed to face the mightiest of 
empire of the day. No historian 
of the sub-contient could ever 
failto mention his name without 
utmost deference due to a man 
who had done more for the free- 
dom of his people than any one 
else.” 
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It is an index of the peculiar 
intellectual climate ‘of Pakistan 
that Sayyed was interned in his 
house and restrictions? were 
placed on his meetings outsiders 
after the publication of the book. 
On his writ petition to the High 
Court, against the executive order 
which was incidentally argued 
by A.K. Brohi, the former Law 
Minister, the passage about 
Gandhi was specifically cit;d by 
the Gove.nment as particularly 
offensive. 

The Judges agreed with the 
official contention, The i-ony 
of the situation will become more 
apparent when one realises that 
in spite of the system of 
government prevalent in Pakistan, 
the judiciary on the whole has 
been fairly independent and fear- 
less. On political matters the 
same High Court had giveu quite 
afew judgements against the 
regime, but on such a seemingly 
trivial affair as that of the opinion 
about a man like Gandhi, Judges' 
opinion was both clear and strin- 
gent. They upheld the Govern- 
ment plea that by equating 
“Gandhi with prophets and 
leaders in history, G.M. Sayyed 
had indirectly tried to belittle 
the reverence of prophets”. 

At another place, he had said 
that, “the future historian has 
yet to pronounce his considered 
judgement whether the rath of 
Quad-e-Aazum Jinnah or Maha- 
tma Gandhi would have been 
more appropriate for the people 
of the Indo-Pak sub continent." 
This passage too was taken excep- 
tion t» and the High Court ruled 
that it was tantamount to blas- 
phemy. In the opinion of their 
lordships, such passages could 
also injure the feelings of a large 
section of Pakistani people and 
could thus create danger to law 
and order as well. 

It is immaterial ^ whether 
action was taken against a man 
like G.M. Sayyed for saying such 
things, or whether Nurul Amin 
has any appreciable support on 
the subject of his views on 
Gandhi. More important is the 
fact that inspite of an organised 
attempt to present a distorted 
image of Gandhi in Pakistan, 
there are elements who continue 
to remain appreciative of his role 
and do not hesitate to put for- 


ward their views. One can hope 
that the day will come when the 
voice of intellectual liberalism will 
become stronger and would thus 
pave the way for a better Indo- 
Pak understanding. 

Meanwhile, one would do 
well to realise the fact that while 
ruling junta in Pakistan has 
obviously been responsible for 
projecting a distorred 1ma:e of 
Gandhi, they have been dircctly 
aided and abetted by the way 
many of the so-called admirers of 
Gandhi in India try to present 
his views. In recent years, there 
has been more emphas's in. Inia 
on Gandhi as the upholder of ` 
antiquated values and enunciator 
of a path distinctly different from 
that followed by Nehru. This 
has been done at the cost of 
Gandhi’s image as a freedom 
fighter, as a secular nationalist 
anda martyr to the cause of 
Hindu-Muslim unity and Indo- 
Pak amity. 

Coupled with this misplaced 
emphasis on Gacdhi's philosophy 
and misuse of Gandhi's name, 
is the political phenomenon 
which his given rise to reactio- 
nary comunalism. One communal 
riot in India provides more 
material to Pakistan propaganda 
that all the volumes of falsehood 
they could ever dream of 
compiling. 

Gandhi's admirers in India 
also failed to appeal to the Mus- 
lim intelligentsia about Gandhi's 
contribution to modern Indian 
thought and nationalist struggle. 
Very few books on Gandhi have 
been written in Urdu, leave alone 
Pakistan, even in India. The need 
is not merely to have a few 
Radio programmes in Urdu or 
publish some commissioned pam- 
phlets ard booklets on Gandhi 
in an indifferent style by mod.ocre 
writers as is the prevailing cus- 
tom, but to project Gandhi in 
the language and the idiom which 
the Muslim mind vnderstands. 

This might appearto b» a 
difficult task but is ceriainlv not 
insurmountable. If Gandbiin 
philosophy could inspire a Mus- 
lim intellectual of the stature of 
Maulana Azad, there is no reason 
why it could not have some ap- 
peal for some of the more enligh- 
tened sections of Muslim opinion 
both in India and Pakistan. 
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Gandhi's Concept of Ram 


VERY social reformer has a 
^ vision of an ideal before him. 
e Tt is this vision which guides him 
in determining the course of ac- 
tion in his social life. Mahatma 
Gandhi's professed aim was the 
awakening of the slumbering mas- 
ses of India and leading them 
towards a new social order. As 
such, it was natural for him to» 
think of an ideal social set-up. 
He used to describe it as ‘Ram 
Rajya’. What exactly he meant 
‘by it is not very clear for he no- 
. where explained it conclusively 
either to his own satisfaction or 
to his followers’ satisfaction. His 
views about Ram Rajya are scat- 
tered in his various writings and 
speeches and he continued to ela- 
borate and elucidate them till the 
last day of his life. 
Mahatma Gandhi was not a 
systematic academic thinker in 
the field of metaphysics and poli- 
tical philosophy. He himself 
once said, “I am not built for 
academic writings. Action is my 
domain". Itis because cf this 
that his ideas about Ram Rajya 
‘are not systematic and well work- 
ed out. He did not use logical 
procedure ard scientific metho- 
dology as the positivists do. He 
provided only empirical sugges- 
tions. Hedid not have either 
the requisite time ror the philos:- 
phic competence to work out 
mature expositions of his politi- 
cal ideas and precepts. What- 
ever goes as his political philoso- 
phy, has been -reconstructed isto 
a system by others by developing 
suggestions and plans contained 
in his writings and speeches. He: 
was only an inspired teacher and 
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a prophet. He was neither a 
Vivekananda nor a Marx. Instead 
he was more close to Buddha— 
pouring forth the results of his 
deepest fee'ings and his most 
sincere realisations of truth. 

Gandhiji believed in “the all- 
embracing living light” which he 
called Sacchidanand, Brahma, 
Ram or simply Satya. His Ram 
Rajya is a society based on Satya 
and Ahinsa. Realisation of 
Satya and Ahinsa was realisation 
of Ram. Spiritual truth accord- 
ing to him cannot be realised by 
dialectical skill or conceptual cog- 
nition as is supposed by the 
Hegelians but by spiritual expe- 
rience, pure and disciplined holy 
life and by the persistent efforts 
to concretize the norms of Ahinsa 
in one's act ons and motivations. 
"Reason is a poor thing in the 
midst of temptations” said 
Mahatma Gandhi “faith is our 
only Rock of Ages". We find 
in him a synthesis of Vedantic 
spiritual metaphysics and Jain-Bu- 
dhistic-Vaishnav ethics of Ahinsa. 

Though Gandhiji refused to 
go into the details of Ram Rajya, 
a society based on Satya and 
Ahinsa, yet its broad features 
areclear. His Ram Rajya will 
have no state. In this society 
man would become so much 
self-controlled that no external 
authority will be needed. It 
will be enlightened anarchy. To 
Gandhiji, state came into existen- 
ce to check theselfish impulces 
of human- beings. It would 
became superfluous when every 
person achieves complete inner 
Swarajya 

These views are contrary to 
the views expressed by Plato, 
Artstotle, Rousseau, Hegal and 
Green, who hold th:t state is 
necessary for the moral upli- 


Rajya 


fiment of man and for the at- 
tainment of real freedom. 
Gandhiji was of the opinion that 
an individual as an individual, 
can achieve mo.al upliftment and 
attain true freedom through indi- 
vidual efforts of self-enlighten- 
ment. He nowhere tries to 
prove it but takes it for granted. 
Gandhbiji will have no state 
in his Ram Rajya because it is 
rooted in violence. As the state 
is a soulless machine, it can 
never be weaned from violence 
to which it owes its very existen- 
ce. His views, in this respect, are 
in agreement with Machiavelli, 
Hobbes, Msrx and Bakunin who 
regard state as a power system. 
It is difficult, however, to underst 
and how he formed such au opin- 
ion, for itis inconsistent with his 
views of human nature. If he form 
ed this opinion by observing the 
actual functioning of stat», then 
the foundation is too weak to 
make this sweeping observation. 
There shall be non-violent de- 
mocracy. It will carry out its 
work by pursuasion and not by 
force. There will be police and 
it may even be armed but the 
recruits will be firm believers in 
Ahinsa. Similarly there shall be 
prisons but they would act as 
reformatories, hospitals and 
schools combined in one. Their 
job will be to convert the crimi- 
nals to a nonviolent way of life. 
Life would be based on peace 
and mutual cooperation. Satya- 
graha shall be the chief weapon 
in the hands of the people to 
curb any exce:sive use of power 
by the authorities. Dharma shall 
be the ruling factor. It will 
strike a bi'ance between the in- 
dividual’s desire for unobstructed 
freedom and the society’s require- 
ment of an orderly disciplined 
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life. 
This stateless, non-violent so- 
ciety based on truth, shall be 
highly decentralised, politically 
and economica'ly. Centralisation 
is not compatible with non-vio- 
lence. It cannot be sustained 
without any adequate use of 
force. It kills individual initia- 
tive and diminishes the oppor- 


tunities of attaining self-govern- 


ing. He would give maximum 
measure ofautonomy to villages 
in managing their affairs. He 
would encourage cottage indus- 


‘tries and try to abolish heavy 


industry altogether if possible. 
This society shall be based 
on Varna Vyavastha. Yt shall have 
four classes corresponding to old 
Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaishya and 
Shudra. With a view to main- 
tening of equality between the 
various classes and preventing 
any idea of superiority or inferio- 
rity from creeping into the sys- 
tem, these classes shall not bs 
adopted as a means of amassing 


‘wealth but only for earning 


livelihood and serving the com- 
munity.  . 

His society shall firmly be- 
lieve in the ideal of non-posses- 
sion. Only absolutely necessary 
things shall bə possessed by the 
people. Nobody shall amass 


anything beyond his required 


minimum. Those who shall have 
too much, shall retain that as a 
trust for the benefit of the whole 
society. 

Every person shall be earning 


` an honest living by the sweat of 


pet 


his brow. There will be no 
parasites. | Everybody shall be 
required to work with his or her 
hands to produce wealth for the 
community. All will know the 
dignity of labour and will be 
proud in doing so. 

. In a nutshell, we may say that 
statelessness, non-violent demo- 
cracy, political 
decentralisation, Varna Vyavastha, 
non-possession, trusteeship and 
dignity of manual labour are the 
main features of Ram Rajya. 


* 


B has been said. that Gandhism 
is Marxism .minus violence. 
To take this statement literally 
shall be doing gross injustice to 
both Gandhi and Marx. Even 
Vinoba Bhave, the greatest 
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and economic’ 


living Gandhian, has written in 
his introduction to K. G. Mashru- 
wala’s book Gandhi and Marx 


about the great difference bet-. 


ween the two. 

It might be interesting and 
rewarding if Gandhian Ram 
Rajya is compared with Marxian 
ultimate stage of social develop- 
ment. 

Both believe that state is a 
power system and it will be no 
more in their ideal society. But 
whereas for Marx it has a class 
character and isa tool in the 
hands of the exploiting class, for 
Gandhiji, it has no class character. 
For Marx, tbis state will be no 
more because there will be no 
exploiting class. For Gandhiji, 


it will be no more because: 
everybody wil achieve inner 
Swarajya. 


Both believe in political decen- 
tralisation but whereas Gandhiji 
wanted it at every stage and- 
period and for all times, Marx 
wants the state to be all-powerful 
in the transitional stage as solid 
and strong as the iron hammer. 

Gandhiji aims at the. disin- 
tegration of machine age itself. 
His Ram Rajya shall be com- 
posed of small villag> communi- 
ties more or less self-sufficient 
and self-supporting, with their 
cottage industries catering to their 
minimum demands. Marx aims 
at complete industrialisation. He 
wants a fully developed machine 
age. Marxian society is a 
society based on successful in- 
dustrialisation and flowing in 
abundance, 

Ram Rajya shall be based on 
Varna Vyavastha whereas Marxian 
ideal society shall have no classes. 
Gandhij's society shall be be- 
lieving in non-possession and will 
always aim at reducing the wants 
of the people to a bare minimum. 
For Gandhiji, less wants we have, 
the more happy we shail be. Mar- 
xian society is based on controlled 
possession of material’ things, 
will aim at giving more and 
more material benefits and will 
permit everybody to enjoy the 
fruits of his labour. From each 
according to his ability to each 
according to his needs shall be 
the guiding principle. 

Both will control the excess 
wealth in their ideal society. But 
whereas Gandhiji will permit 





the rich persons to hold it in 
trust for society, Marx will take 
it over and entrust it to seciety 
asa whole for management and 
ownership. 

Both believe in the dignity of 
labour, For Gaudhiji, everybody 
shall be working to earn his 
bread. In the Marxian societv, 
He who shall not work, neither 
‘shall he eat’ will be the guiding 
factor. But whereas Gandhi 
means by work manual labour, 
for Marx, itisany kind of work 
which is socially useful; it may 


be manual or intellec tual. 
EH 


n will be interesting. if 

Gandhian concept of Ram 
Rajya is viewed in the hght of 
modern criticism. Till recently, 
books written on Gandhiji were 
mostly by persons who are 


 asscciated with him and who 


regarded him ard his thought as 
holy and sacred. It was be- 
cause of this that the real asses- 
ment of his philosophy could not 
be possible in the past. It is cnly 

recently that Gandhi an thought 
and ethics has ben subjected to 
a searching criticism in the light 
of which it is now becoming 
possible to evaluate his ideas in 
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a true intellectual spirit and assign 
him a position among political 
thinkers, 

Gandhiji’s Ram Rajya is to 
be based on Satya and Ahinsa. 
Such a thing is possible only if 
there is anything like absolute 
truth and absolute Ahinsa. Even 
for Gandhiji, truth, morality and 
non-violence were never absolute 
but relative. He judged every- 
thing by the acid test of whether 
a particular course will help what 
was in the larger interest true 
and moral—the ending of British 
imperialism. It would therefore 
be dishonest fr anybody to c'aim 
that Gandniji was sticking to abso- 
Jute morality and absolute tru h in 
the absence of which it is exceedi- 
ngly difficult to — a:cept how 
Gandhiji's Ram Rajya can be 
found on it. , 

His views about state are also 
not acceptable. To us, state is 
nota cage but a nest which pro- 
tects and fosters. It exists to 
provide conditions necessary for 
the development of human per- 
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sonality. Present-day defective 
states call for reform and not for 
destruc ion. 

Similarly, his views on Varna 
Vyavastha in whatever guarded 
fashion they may be presented, 
are Simply amazing, to say the 
least. 

His views about non-violent 
democracy based On non-posses- 
sion, love and mutual coopera- 
tion have attracted a very sound 
criticism from Adi H. Doctor. 
To quote in his own words, 
Long before Gandhi, a Christ, a 
Buddha, and a Zoaroster had 
preiched the o'd doctrine of love 
and peace, of shedding acquisi- 
tiveness and helping others. But 
naught availed and man conti- 
nued in the old rut. Wars did 
take place and the rich did con- 
tinue to exploit the poor. Unless 
therefore one has greater confi- 
dence in Gandhi than any have 
had in Christ or Buddha, one 
cannot expect his mission to 
succeed." : | 

A fundamental change in 
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human nature is not possible. 
As long as egoistic tendencies 
exist in man, so long would evil, 
exploitation and wars continue 
to plague the world. 

Time and again, history has 
shown us that society is governed 
by objective laws which can be 
discovered and understood. 
Any change in social set-up can 
only be brought about by working 
alongwith those forces and 
manipulating them and not by 
working against them or by 
ignoring them. All those who 
tried to bring changes by ignoring 
these forces not only did not 
succeed but ultimately paid for 
with their lives, Christ was 
crucified, Socrates drank the 
cup of poison, Guru Teg Baha- 


dur, Guru Arjun Dev were 
murdered, and Gandhiji was 
shot dead. 


Whatever credit we may give 
to Gandhiji for his humanism, as 
a social reformer, he was nearer 
to utopian socialists then to 
anybody else. 
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Partition in Retrospect 


“TWENTY | years after Indepen- 

dence it is tempting to look 
back and review the events lead- 
ing to the partition of India in 
order to find out if there was an 
inevitability in the course of his- 
tory. Was it possible to avoid 
partition of ‘the country and 
achieve freedom with unity? Was 
there any tactical error or mistake 
of judgement committed by any 
one thatchanged the course of 
Indian history? 

It is the opinion of Maulana 
Azad that India came quite close 
to achieving freedom without 
sacrificing her unity, but lost that 
opportunity because of an indis- 
cretion committed by Jawaharlal 
Nehru. With the first of these 
views perhaps there may be gene- 
ral agreement, but the second is 
open to doubt and dispute. 

Itis a remarkable event in 
Indian history that for a while 


. in 1946 both the Congress and 


the Muslim League came to 
accept a plan which envisaged 
transfer of power without divi- 
sion of the country. This was 
the Cabinet Mission plan announ- 
ced on May 16, 1946. It will be 
recalled that this Plan provided 
a three-tier government for India 
in which residuary powers would 
belong to the provinces and thé 
Union Government would be con- 
fined to barely three subjects, 
namely, Defence, Foreign Affairs 
and Communications. The pro. 
vinces shall be free to form 
Groups and decide what powers, 
if any, shall be delegated to 
the Group Government. Three 
such groups were envisaged, 
namely; 
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Section A, comprising UP, 
CP, Bombay, Madras, Bihar and 
Orissa; 

Section B, comprising Pun- 
jab, Sind and NWFP; and 

Section C, comprising Ben- 
gal and Assam. 

The idea was that provinces 
grouped in these sections 
would be autonomous within 
and free from interference 
from the Union except in respect 
of the three specified subjects. 
Inthis way the desire of the 
Muslims, concentrated predo- 
minantly in Sections B and C, 
for internal autonomy would be 
satisfied and theirfear of Hindu 
tyranny allayed. 

The acceptance of the Plan 
by the Congress as well as the 
League was “ʻa glorious event in 
the history of the freedom move- 
ment in India." (Azad). Here was 
a scheme which could deliver the 
country of foreign rule without 
impairing its unity and integrity. 

What was it then which led to 


its miscarriage ? Who was respon- . 


sible for its rupture? Can the res- 
ponsibility be fixed on any one 
single individual? or event? What 
happened after the Plan had been 
approved by the two major poli- 
tical parties, namely, the Con- 
gress and the League. 

It may be recalled that the 
Cabinet Mission Plan had been 
accepted by the Council of the 
League on June 6, 1945. The 
Congress approval followed by 
June 26. However, the AICC 
was still to ratify the decision of 
June 26 made by the Working 
Committee and for this purpose 
a meeting of the AICC was con- 
vened on July 7, 1946. The 
ratification of the CWC decision 
was a formal matter but the 
more significant event of the day 


was the election of Jawaharlal 
Nehru to the Congress presidency. 

On July 10, 1946, after he 
had been elected Congress Pre- 
sident, Jawaharlal Nehru chose 
to calla press conference. At 
this conference he launched into 
what Michael Brecher calls **one 
ofthe most fiery and provoca- 
tive statements in his forty years 
of public life". According to 
Maulana Azad, this press con- 
ference of Nehru changed the 
course of Indian history. What 
happened at this Conference ? 

Nehru was asked by pressmen 
if the acceptance of the Plan by 
the AICC meant that the Con- 
gress had accepted the plan in 
toto. Nehru stated in reply that 
the Congress “was completely 
unfettered by agreements and free 
to meet all situations as they 
arise". He was further asked if 
this meant that tbe Cabinet Mis- 
sion plan could be modified. 
Nehru answered in the  affirma- 
tive and emphasised that the Con- 
gress was free to change or modi- 
fy the plan as it thought best. 

As Maulana Azad writes iu 
his autobiography, ‘‘Jawaharlal’s 
statement was wrong. It was 
not correct to say that the Con- 
gress was free to modify the Plan 
as it pleased”. This statement 
therefore came to Jinnah, who 
was deeply distrustful of the 
Hindus, as a bombshell. It 
amounted to an act of direct 
sabotage. It was, Michael Bre- 
cher writes, a ‘‘tactical error". 
Even Leonard Mosley reflects 
philosophically: “It was a mo- 
ment in history when citcumspec- 
tion should have been the order of 
the day. There was much to be 
gained by silence. The fortunes of 
India were in the balance, and one 
false move could upset them.” 
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Nehru's statement did prove 
tobea false move which gave 
Jinnah the opportunity to upset 
the agreement on the Cabinet 
Mission plan, It should be noted 
that Jinnah had accepted the 
Mission plan reluctantly, only 
because nothing better could be 
attained. He was highly sus- 
' picious of the Hindus and 
Nehru’s statement confirmed the 
worst of his fears. He at once 
called a meeting of the League 
Council to review the situation 
arising out of what he called 
. epudiation by the Congress Pre- 

sident of the Cabinet Mission 
~plan unilaterally. Now that the 
Congress President had declared 
that they were free to change the 
scheme through their majority in 
the Constituent Assembly, the 
League was no longer bound by 
its earlier decision of acceptance. 
Jinnah could well argue that if 
the Congress could change so 
many times while the British 
were still in the saddle, what 
would be the fate of the Mus- 
lims in the Hindu raj after the 
transfer of power had taken 
place. 


Golden Opportunity 


The Muslim League Council 
met at Bombay on July 27, 1946 
and passed a resolution withdraw- 
ing its acceptance of the Cabinet 
Mission plan and deciding to 
resort to Direct Action for the 
attainment of Pakistan. It also 
decided to observe August 16, 
1946 as the Direct Action Day. 

The Muslim League since then 
never retraced its step. It never 
Jooked back, not even fora 
moment.  Nehru's statement 
gave Jinnah a golden opportunity 
to re-open the compromise on 
the Cabinet Mission plan. It 
further gave him what Brecher 
calls “an incomparable wedge to 
press more openly for Pakistan 
on the grounds of Congress 


tyranny'. Maulana Azad, 
Nehru's closest friend and asso- 
ciate, regretfully writes: 


‘Jawaharlal is one of my dearest 


friends and his contribution to: 


India’s national life is second to 
none. He has worked and suf- 
fered for Indian freedom, and 
since attainment of independence 
e has become the symbol of our 
al unity and progress. I 


have nevertheless to say with 
regret that he is at times apt to 
be carried away by his feelings. 
Not only so, but sometimes he is 
So impressed by theoretical con- 
siderations that he is apt to 
underestimate the realities of a 
situation. The mistake of 1946 
proved...costly"". 

With the withdrawal of the 
League's acceptance of the Cabi- 
net Mission plan the hope ofa 
united India was shattered for 
ever. The Muslim League 
decided to “bid good-bye to con- 
stitutional methods". It decided 
to fight for Pakistan and accept 
nothing short of itand to use 
violence if necessary in furtherance 
of its goal. 


Panic and Stupefcation 


Jawaharlal’s press conference 
not only threw the Muslim 
League into panic but also 
stupefied the Congress. Maulana 
Azad tells us, “I was extremely 
perturbed by this new develop- 
ment. Isaw thatthe scheme for 
which I had worked so hard was 
being destroyed through our own 
action". A meeting of the CWC 
was hurriedly convened on 
August 8, 1946 and it substan- 
tially disowned what Nehru had 
said at the Press Conference. 
It reaffirmed the decision of the 
AICC taken on July 7, making it 
clear that they accepted the 
scheme in its entirety. 

But Jinnah had had enough of 
such resolutions and assurances. 
As Leonard Mosley writes, “It 
did not take him long to convince 
himself and his followers that the 
whole thing had been a- great 
mistake; that in accepting the 
Cabinet Mission plan and com- 
promising with his goal of an 
independent Pakistan he had 
made a fundamental error; that 
Congress was just as tricky and 
dangerous as ever". Nehru’s 
speech thus set in motion a chain 
of events that were to culminate 
in the division of India and 
creation of Pakistan. 

That Nehru’s press statement 
was amistake is quite evident. 
Itis not equally evident that if 
this statement had not been made 
the course of Indian history 
would have been different. Who 
can say that if Nehru had not 
made the press statement of 


July 10, the “Muslim League 
finally abandoning its goal of 
Pakistan would have been con- 
tent with provincial autonomy 
ina federal Union of India as - 
envisaged in the Mission plan ? 
It is extremely difficult to answer 
this question. History does not 
admit of any ifs and buts. Our 
conclusion must be based on 
facts and hard facts alone how- 
soever distasteful they may be. 


Brief Facts 


The facts may be stated 
briefly here. 
(1) The Congress Working 


Committee meeting on August 8, 
1946 made it clear that the views 
of the Congress on the Cabinet 
Mission Plan were finally and 
irrevocably expressed by the 
AICC resolution passed on July 
7,1946 and that no individual, 
not even the Congress President, 
could change it. With the pass- 
ing ofthis resolution there was 
no longer any doubt that ‘‘the 
Congress had accepted the Cabi- 
net Mission Plan in its entirety. 
If the Muslim League accepted 
our Resolution, it could return. 
to the early position without any 
loss of prestige" (Azad). That 
the League did not do so raised 
the question whether it was 
serious or sincere in its accep- 
tance of the Cabinet Mission 
Plan. 


(2) The League's acceptance 
of the Cabinet Mission Plan was 
meant to be a stage in the 
"establishment of complete 
sovereign Pakistan, in the con- 
summation of the “goal of inde- 
pendence for the major nations, 
Muslims and Hindus”. 

(3) While signifying its will- 
ingness to cooperate with the 
constitution-making body of the 
Cabinet Mission Plan, the League 
Resolution reiterates ‘in order 
that there may be no manner of 
doubt in any quarter, that the 
attainment of the goal of a comp- 
lete sovereign Pakistan still 
remains the unalterable objective 
of the Muslims in India, for the 
achievement of which they will, 
if necessary, employ every means - 
in their power, and consider no 
sacrifice or suffering too great”. 


In the face of this evidence, 
can it be said that the League 
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ie 


had abandoned the goal of 
Pakistan while accepting the 
Cabinet Mission Plan ? Is it not 
‘clear that the League had accep- 
ted the Cabinet Mission Plan 
Only because it looked upon the 
scheme as the prelude to the 
establishment of a sovereign and 
independent Pakistan? The Lea- 
gue made it clear that it would 
seek its goal at the earliest 
opportunity and by every means 
and manner including force and 
violence. ` 

Nehru’s press statement pro- 
vided the League with a peg on 
which it could hang its plan of 
direct action; this it would have 
found in any case. The League 
was determined on its objective. 
It was only looking for a suitable 
strategy. The strategy would 
have been forged in any case. 
Nehru's press statement came to 
them as a godsend. It isa mis- 


_take to think that the League had 


resigned itself to provincial 
autonomy within a Federal Union. 
It was bound to re-open that 
question, sooner or later and 
this it had made abtindantly 
clear even in its June 6 acceptance 
Resolution. 

In the circumstances it is 
unnecessary to give much impor- 
tance to Nehru's press statement 
of July 10. Replying to Maulana 
Azad's charge Nehru once 
remarked that the Maulana was 
prone to take too personal a view 
of historicalevents, and that was 
his mistake. The truth is that 
Jinnah and the League were 
encouraged in their course of 
direct action by the whole 
machinery ofthe British Govern- 
ment. Azad admits in his auto- 
biography that “throughout 
Calcutta, the military and the 
police were standing by but 
remained inactive while innocent 
men and women were being 


killed”. 


If the Viceroy had dismissed 
the Suhrawardy Government in 
Bengal and taken stern action 
against hooliganism and violence 


-before it was too late the League 


would have considered twice 
before launching upon a course of 
violence and rejecting that of 
constitutionalism. It was the 
British sympathy and attitude 
which encouraged Jinnah on and 
which he fully exploited. 


It is therefore unhistorical to 
say that Nehru’s press statement 
turned the course of Indian his- 
story. The logic of history is too 
ruthless and rigorous to admit of 
alterations at the hand of a single 
individual however great he may 
be. In any case, as argued above, 
Nehru's press statement repu- 
diated subsequently by the AICC 
cannot be given that decisive 
importance for Indian history. 
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Gandhi and the Partition 


M Chalapathi Rao in his 

* recently published book 
Gandhi and Nehru has observed: 
“Gandhi was throughcut protest- 
ing against partition; he was not 
a party to itin any way, but he 
did-not cppose itin the way he 
could have opposed it."' 

Similar observations have 
been made elsewhere and some 
think that C. Rajagopalachari, 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Vallabh- 
bhai Patel were the main persons 
behind the Partition. 

The facts, however, appear 
to be otherwise. When Gandhi, 
Nehru and others were put in 
prison in 1942, there was, no 
doubt, a great opportunity for 
C.R. to work out the Pakistan 
scheme. After he had made 
some headway, the matter was 
squarely put before Gandhi. 
Pyarelal who was so very closely 
associated with Gandhi has men- 
tioned this in his Mahatma 
Gandhi: the Last Phase (Vol I, 
pp. 68 and 69): 

“During Gandhiji’s fast in the 
Detention Camp, therefore, when 
the jail gate: were temporarily 
forced open, Rajaji took the 
opportunity to put before him a 
formula for bringing about a 
settlement between the Congress 
and the Muslim League. The 
salient features of his formula, 
later known as the Rajaji Formula, 
were: (1) The Muslim -League 
should endorse the Indian de- 
mand for independence and co- 
operate with the Congress in the 
formation of a Provisional Inte- 
rim Government for the transi- 
tional period; (2) the Congress 
would agree after the termination 
of war to the appointment of co- 
mission for  demarcating conti- 
guous districts in the North-West 
North-East of India, wherein 
slims were in absolute 
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majority; (3) in the areas thus 
demarcated a plebiscite of all the 
inhabitants held on the basis of 
adult franchise or someequivalent 
device would decide the issue of 
separation of India. If ' the 
majority decided in favour of 
forming a sovereign State sepa- 
rate from India, such decision 
should be given effect to; (4) in 
the event of separation, mutual 
agreement would be entered into 
for safeguarding defence, com- 
merce, communications, and 
other essential matters; and 
finally (5) these terms would be 
binding only in case of transfer 
by Britain of full power and 
responsibility for the governance 
of India. 

*Gandhii did not need a 
moment's consideration to give 
his approval toit. Armed with 
his approval, Rajaji approached 
Jinnah, the President of the 
Muslim League.” 

This shows that Gandhi had 
tentatively agreed to partition 
even when he was in prison. 
After his release Gandhi was 
clearly anxious for a discussion 
with Jinnah. It wasthe sime 
Gandhi who was of the view that 
he should be cut into two but 
India should not be vivisected 
that had seen Jinnah eighteen 
times in one month and nothing 
but partition appears to have 
been discussed. Jinnah was 
pressurising more and more and 
Gandhi by his action gave him a 
stature among the Muslims that 
Jinnah probably did not have at 
that moment. The parleys cover- 
ing eighteen days came to a finish 
on September 27, 1944 without 
any concrete result for Gandhi 
and the Congress but clearly with 
a great victory for Jinnah who 
could dictate terms as he was 
taken by the Congress and the 


British Government in India as 
the man who held the keys to the 
solution of the problem. 

The Sapru Correspondence 
which has been deposited in the 
National Library at Calcutta 
throws a flood of light on what 
went on. This Correspondence 
consists of very valuable docu- 
ments which have not been pro- 
perly researched on. From one 
of the letter (G-43) in the Cor- 
respondence, it appears that as 
late as July 20, 1942 Gandhi had 
replied to one Fakir Nazir Ahmad 
that he was agreeable to Pakistan 
on certain conditions in reply to 
Nazir Ahmad's suggestion for 
settling the communal matter in 
his letter dated July 17, 1942 
(G-42 in the Correspondence). 
The correspondence further shows 
that Jinnah had refused at one 
time to see Gandhi ifhe posed 
to be speaking for the Muslims 
as well. 

Sapru had advised Gandhi to 
form a Committee of representa- 
tives from the Muslim League, 
Congress, Hindu Mahasabha and 
the Depressed Castes to discuss 
certain points but Gandhi was 
not very keen about it. Ina 
letter dated October 25. 1944 
Gandhi had requested Sapru to 
call a conference to discuss Pakis- 
tan issue in the light of his talks 
with Jinnah although he had 
written previously on October 14, 
1944 that the public was respon- 
sible for the failure of the talks. 
(G-61 and G-63 of the Cor- 
respondence). 

Sapru at one time had asked 
Gandhi very clearly that Gandhi 
should invite a convention to 
explore avenues for progress to- 
wards the solution of the dead- 
lock and ask for the opinion of 
the convention but Gandhi ina 
letter dated November 17, 1944 
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(G-71 of the Correspondence) had 
communicated that his name 
should not'be usedin public in 
connection with any conference. 


It is further found that Sapru 


had forwarded a copy of a 
questionnaire to Gandhi and 
Gandhi had sent the answers to 
Sapru. It appears that Jinnah 
was playing with Gandhi who 
was under the magic charm of 
Mountbatten. Gandhi in a 
letter had mentioned: “I have 
no idea of what he meant for he 
never told me what he had in his 
mind." This letter also makes it 
clear that Gandhi and Jinnah 
could not come to an agreement 
on the Two-Nations theory of 
Jinnah. But Gandhi mentioned 
“Although I could not agree to 
the Two Nations Theory. I 
agreed on the basis of members 
of a family desiring severance of 
the family in matters of con- 
flict but not in all matters so as 
to become enemies one of the 
other as if there was nothing 
common between the two except 
enmity.” (Photostat S.N. 7570 
in Gandhi Memorial Library, 
New Delhi). ' 


Cabinet Mission 


In a letter of June 5, 1946 
Sapru expressed his fears regard- 
ing the Cabinet Mission Plan and 
about the grouping of the Pro- 
vinces, internal customs and 
currency, communications, Bri- 
tish troops in India etc. 

Events were moving very fast 
at this time and Attlee and Pethick 
Lawrence made clear in March 
1946 that India herself must 
choose what would be her future 
constitution. The Cabinet Mis- 
sion composed of Stafford Cripps 
and others came to New Delhi 
on March 24, 1946 but Gandhi 
took an uncompromising attitude. 
By this time Nehru, Maulana 
Azad and Sardar Patel had 
clearly broken away from Gandhi 
- and they were determined to cry 

a halt tothe drift. Nehru had 
become the President of the Con- 
gres in place of Maulana Azad 
at Gandhi’s intervention and 
Nehru atonce declared that the 
Constituent Assembly would be 
a sovereign body in contrast to 
Gandhi’s rather enigmatic state- 
, ments: “I regard the Constituent 
Assembly as the substitute of 
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Satyagraha. It is constructive 
Satyagraha."' 

Nehru completely alienated 
the Muslim League and the part- 
ing of ways with Jinnah was com- 
plete. The Direct Action Day of 
August 16, 1946 followed and 
brought ina communal orgy of 
the worst manner. The effect of 
this orgy on Gandhi was tremen- 
dous and his tours to Noakhali 
and other affected places were 
an eye-opener for Gandhi, But 
this also brought Gandhi, pecu- 
liarly enough nearer ta the parti- 
tion and he completely gave in 
to the advice of Nehru and 
others. It was Maulana. Azad 
who has mentioned that the first 
visit of Gandhito Lord Mount- 
batten had completely changed 
Gandhi and Gandhi was sold to 
the partition idea. This meeting 
took place on March 31, 1947 
and the magic cobweb of Mount- 
batten continued to imprison 
Gandhi till Partition was effected. 

It has to be remembered 
that the partition plea was 
formally presented to the Indian 
leaders ina conference held by 
Lord Mountbatten on June 2, 
1947. The plan was accepted 
and both Jinnah: and Gandhi 
agreed to vivisect India. In the 
All-India Congress Working- 
Committee meeting on June 14, 
1947 in Bombay, Gandhi asked 
the members not to oppose the 
resolution on Partition. This 
Gandhi did although he had 
confessed in tne meeting: “I 
have not got the strength today 
or else I would declare rebellion 
single-handed.” 


Prayed to God 


All this will show that it will 
certainly not be correct to say 
that Gandhi did not have any- 
thing direct to do withthe parti- 
tion of India. 

It would rather be correct 
to say that just before partition 
actually took place Gandhi had 
started to repent his part in the 
move. On the morning of June 
1, 1947, mistaking the hands of 
his: watch, Gandhi woke up ear- 
lier than usual and we have it 
on record that before his prayer 
he was bemoaning lying in his 
bed. He found himself all alone 
and felt that even Sardar and 
Jawaharlal thought that his read- 


ing of the political situation was 
wrong and peace was sure to 
return if Partition was agreed 
upon. Gandhi bemoaned that 
Partition could not be done after 
the British rule had ceased. 


He had prayed to God that 
He might notkeep him alive 
to witness the price of the 


partition. But God had willed 
otherwise. 

At the end, it should, how- 
ever, be mentioned that there were 
some people who could foresee 
the effects of a very hurried parti- 
tion that the political leaders had 
decided on.  Strangely enough, 
they belonged to the clan of the 
British bureaucracy. Gen. Tuker 
who was in-charge of the Eas- 
tern Command had given a 
paper at the end of 1945 predic- 
ting as to what would happen if 
a sullen India clearly divided in 
two camps be kept together. He 
had also predicted as to what 
would happen if a hurried parti- 
tion was effected. He had sug- 
gested that steps should be taken 
to make the division of the army 
and the civil service even surrep- 
titiously “so as to be ready at the 
drop of a handkerchief in time 
when partition was decided upon.” 

But this paper was cold-stora- 
ged by the Viceroy and Sir Claude 
Auchinleck, the Commander-in- 
Chief. Lord Mountbatten was keen 
on bringing in the partition as 
quickly as possible and he made 
no secret of his aim and that was 
to keep India and Pakistan as 
members of the Commonwealth. 
Even the date for the partition was 
fixed in India 'after the Viceroy 
had *'enticed Nehru and. his com- 
rades into the Commonwealth 
with the carrot of immediate in- 
dependence (Jinnah did not need 
to be enticed; he came willingly)’’ 
as Leonard Mosley has observed 
in his “The Last Days of the Bri- 
tish Raj, The India Office was 
taken aback by the accelerated 
date but had to accede to Mount- 
batten to keep political peace 
in India. Every step was taken 
ina hurry and it cannot be de- 
nied that the lack of awareness 
of what might follow had much 
todo with the immediate after- 
effects of the Partition, and 
the authors behind the partition 
were either directly or indirectly 
responsible for these after-effects. 
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S2 Chitta Ranjan’s article on 
the Press strike (Mainstream, 
Sept. 28) should be most wel- 
come to those concerned with the 
future of the trade union move- 
mentin the newspaper industry. 
A tragic sense of. disorientation 
and anti-climax is overcoming 
the movement in the wake of the 
strike which by all accounts was 
a disastrous failure. 

Many working journalists like 
me who have no party affiliations 
cannot help the clammy feeling 
thatamong the resons for the 
fiasco was the disruptive role of 
a certain section of the IFWJ’s 
leadership. This section clearly 
suborned the movement's in- 
terests to the compulsions of a 
certain political party's private 
drama of vengeance against 
another political party to which 
the President of the AINEF, Sri 
S. Y. Kolbatkar, happens to 
belong. 

An overwhelmingly large 
section of the IFWJ’s member- 


. Ship has no party "affiliations and 


has believed that the organisation 
should be outside all political 
control. But a section of the 
leadership (which includes known 
card-holders of the CPI and 
*fellow-travellers') has tried to 
convert the IFWJ into an exten- 
ded agit-prop wing of the party. 
This particular section of the 
leadership looked askance at the 


 militancy of the AINEF's follow- 
ing and was not prepared to be- 


lieve that there could be a pro- 
longed strike. When the strike did 
come off and began getting into 
stride, the doubting Thomases of 
ofthe IFWJ were so unnerved 
that they „established clandestine 
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liaison with the Central Govern- 
ment and took upon themselves 
the role of strike-breakers. Their 
entire effort was to  demoralise 
the  AINEF leadership into 
surrendering to the employers' 
pressure and blackmail. This is 
not to suggest that the AINEF 
leadership's role was entirely 
above board. Butto those who 
had a line on the goings-on the 
disruptive role ofa section of 
the IFWJ leadership and its 
political chicanery which took 
the form of a smear campaign by 
whispering insiders ofthe CPI 
against Sri Kolhatkar was dis- 
gusting inthe least. The com- 
missars of the IFWJ might pride 
themselves on their tactical 
achievement, but pray, what of 
the movement as a whole? 

Time has come for working 
journalists to think of action, end 
the CPI hegemony by proxy over 
the IFWJ. If the IFWJ cannot 
be taken out of the party's con- 
trol, working journalists would 
be constrained to think , of a new 
organisation. The rationale of 
having separate organisations for 
journalists and non-journalists is 
questionable. The need now is 
fora composite organisation in 
conformity with the principle of 
one union for one industry. 

It would not add to the vanity 
of the IFWJI's petit-bourgeois 
leadership to be told that the 
IFWJ had no real locus standi 
in this strike. First, the journa- 
lists’ wage board recommenda- 
tions were statutory and the IFWJ 
was not very serious about the 
strike. Secondly, the strike, 
limited as it was to the first three 
classes of newspapers, really did 
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not involve journalists as evident 
from the tiny fraction of journa- 
lists in these papers who had the 


_ courage to declare they were on 


strike. In New Delhi, in the 
entire Times of India group 
only two journalists were on 
strike. In The Statesman New 
Delhi, only two! journalists were 
on strike. The JFWJ did not 
represent the journalists of the 
strike-bound papers though it 
might have a following in papers 
not affected by the strike. The 
IFWJ’s only interest in the 
strike, therefore, appears to have 
been limited to breaking it lest 
the CPI (M) claim credit for 
conducting a successful strike 
of the non-journalist employees. 
As for the conduct of the 
strike, the AINEF leadership did 
not know that since the recom- 
mendations of the non-journalist 
employees wage board were 
defective, their case was week. 
So the leadership was content to 
survive from one banal stance to 
another, inventing new arguments. 
When the Government wanted 
to issue an ordinance declaring 
the recommendations statutory, 
the AINEF leadership pleaded 
against it. For it was clear that 
if challenged by the employers 
in court, many of the recommen- 
dations might be struck down. 
This realisation dawned on the 
leadership rather late in the day. 
It is well known that there 
was a stage when the employers 
were nervy at the prospect of an 
ordinance the moment Parlia- 
ment's, session adjourned. But 
came the stage when they reali- 
sed that the IFWJ was out to 
scuttle the strike and there was 
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no unity of action between the 
two organisations and a tough 
ane PENSI the strike would pay 
off. 
When the negotiations reach- 
ed a stalemate and it was known 
that the employers’ attitude was 
hardening thanks to Govern- 
ment's support,the AINEF leader- 
ship had begun to doubt the bona 
fides of the IFWJ leadership. 
The only course left was to ex- 
tend the strike to cover all the 
newspapers and news agancies 
but the IFWJ could no longer be 
relied upon. Anything that em- 


barrassed the “left of centre" 
Government was contrary to the 
party line of some of its leaders. 
The superciliousness of the 
strike leadership would be clear 
from a simple fact. Many would 
recall that a few years ago when 
there was a printers’ strike in the 
United Kingdom over wages, all 


the national papers except the - 


Communist Daily Worker were 
closed down. The Daily Worker 
was the only paper to accept 
the union demands. And yet the 
union insisted on freezing the 
circulation of the paper as long 


asthe other papers remained 
closed due to strike. In New 
Delhi, two of the six English 
papers came under the exempted 
category (below Class III) in this 
strike. But there was no attempt 
to freeze their circulation. The 
papers raised their print orders 
by many times Over their normal 
runs. Was there ethics to it—in 
resorting to such massive print 
orders, or for that matter in the 
unions allowing such a prac- 
tice ? 


New Delhi Mohan Ram 


SRI CHITTA RANJAN REPLIES 


I think that Sri Mohan Ram 
is entirely wrong in placing the 
whole blame for the failure of 
the récent press strike at the 
door of “a section of the IFWJ's 
leadership" which he plainly 
accuses of having acted on be- 
half of and in the interest of the 
CPI. The two persons who hand- 
led the IFWJ part of the strike 
are Sri V. N. Bhushan Rao, 
President, who has never had any 
political affiliation of any kind, 
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and Sri S. B. Kolpe, Secretary 
General, whose political views 
are totally different from those 
ofthe CPI. Even the role of 
these two leaders of the IFWJ 
was, as I had mentioned in my 
article, peripheral; they found 
themselves forced into a situa- 


tion for which neither they nor 
the rank and file of the IFWJ 
had been prepared. They can be 
accused of lack of comprehen- 
functioning, 


sion, inefficient 
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failure to assert themselves at 
every stage; but not of toeing 
the line of any particular political 
party. The same cannot be 
truthfully said of those who 
handled the AINEF end of the 
strike, which of course was the 
major part. In fact it has to be 
admitted that despite having 
been ignored or bypassed at 
crucial stages of decision-taking, 
the IFWJ leadership tried its 
best to stand firmly by the 
AINEF. On the other hand, 
the AINEF ‘leadership, parti- 
cularly Sri Kolhatkar, merely 
tried to make use of the influence 
of the journalists! organisation 
to apply pressure on those in 
authority. The strike was not 
looked uponas a joint struggle 
in which both parties had equal 
stake. 

The wor«ing journalists, it is 
true, were not wholeheartedly 
in the strike in some of the 
establishments, although Sri 
Mohan Ram ’s figures are in- 
correct. This has to be seen in 
the light of the fact that the 
State-level leadership of the 
journalists was in the dark about 
what was happening and was in 
no position to mobilise the mem- 
bers on the basis of a clear 
programme of action. As a 
member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Delhi Union of 
Journalists I know that the DUJ 
did not receive any instructions 
or guidance till after the strike 
had actually started on July 23. 
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For this state of affairs I would 
blame the IFWJ leadership. 

For the failure of the his- 
toric strike, however, the leader- 
ship of the AINEF must be 
squarely held guilty. The AINEF 
leadership was divided to such 
an extent that whispering cam- 
paigns by one group against the 
other went on vigorously almost 
throughout the. strike period. 
Neither the Joint Action Council 
nor the working committee of 
the AINEF met to take stock 
of the situation even once during 
the whole two-month period. 
The president and secretary- 
general of the organisation were 
at loggerheads. ' Only three of 
the dozen members of the Joint 
Action Council were present in 
Delhi, and the Secretary-General 
formed the minority in this 
group. It is well known that at 
no stage of the so-called nego- 
tiations (there was actually little 
by way of direct talks between 
employers and employees) were 
the workers once taken into 
confidence about what was going 
on. The talks were all very 
hush-hush, and the AINEF leader- 
ship at different stages was said 
to have committed itself to 
various positions in writing. The 





last of these commitments was 
the undertaking given by Sri 
Kolhatkar and Sri K. L. Kapur 
that they would accept adjudica- 
tion if 75 percent of the differ- 
ence between present emolu- 
ments and those due under: the 
wage award was ‘protected. 
Since it was known that the 
employers, having been given 


advance intimation of Govern- . 


ment’s plans, were only waiting 
for the adjudication order, it is 
not clear why the workers’ 
leaders should have made any 
such commitment. All that it 
has helped to doisto enable 
Sri Hathi to claim that he had 
taken the step with the concur- 
rence of the workers. 

I have no doubt that but for 
the political equations based on 
differing loyalties within the 
AINEF leadership, the . whole 
approach to the strike and its 
aims would have been clear and 
the workers would have won. If 
the AINEF found it impossible 
to extend the strike, it was 
certainly not because of the 
the IFWJ’s leadership; surely Sri 
Mohan Ram is overestimating 
IFWJ's capacity to organise a 
nationwide strike. The reason 
is simply that the AINEF 
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leadership, concerned with its 
own petty internal quarrels and 
jockeying for power, had failed 
to gear up its units for the pur- 
pose. After the way it was 
treated by the AINEF, the IFWJ 
leadership with all its faults 
would have been justified in 
openly denouncing the leader- 
ship ofthe AINEF. That it did 
not only demonstrated its loyalty 
to the cause of newspaper 
employees. Butit is true that 
the IFWJ leadership which was 
ina position to exert influence 
on the course of events, failed 
to do so. 

As for Sri Mohan Ram's view 
about “freezing” the circulation 
newspapers of the 
exempted classes which 
were coming out .during the 
strike period, I shall content 
myself with pointing out that it 
is identical with the demand 
made by the employers’ organisa- 
tion, the JENS, which went to 
the extent of holding out threats 
to such newspapers for not 
abiding by its directive. Jn 
fairness Sri Mohan Ram should 
have taken note of the fact that 
these exempted newspapers had 
implemented the wage awards. 

C. N. Chitta Ranjan 
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Jana Sangh members protested in Parliament } 
when Food Minister, Sri Jagjivan Ram referred | 


to scholars who claimed that beef was eaten in | 
ancient India. | 


To acquaint yourself with the attitude of our | 


forefathers on the subject of beef-eating, read | 


this book by a distinguished indologist of the 
_| nineteenth century. 
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Discussion on the Czechoslovak crisis, reflecting different points 
of view, continue in Mainstream. This week further excerpts from the 
Report by Gus Hail, General Secretary of CP, USA, are published, 
together with a contribution from Dr Zafar Imam of Indian Council of 
World Affairs. Next week, Mainstream will carry contributions from 
Professor Susobhan Sarkar and others. 
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Czechoslovak Crisis—1l | ` 


peany alarming was the 
publication on June 27, ofa 
‘2,000 Word’ statement that was 
issued by 70 intellectuals and 
which was carried in Literarni 
Listy (Prague) and in other 
. Czechoslovak newspapers. . It 
was also carried in radio and 
television. This article addressed 
to workers, peasants, office 
workers, scientists, artists and all 
citizens, was a platform of coun- 
ter-revolution. Under cover of 
liberalisation it tried to wipe out 
the gains made since 1948, 
sought to discredit the Com- 
munist Party and its guiding role, 
and to undermine the fraternal 
relations of Czechoslovakia with 
its socialist allies. 

The 52,000 Word, article pro- 
. posed that the people make their 
own decisions employing such 
methods as demonstrations, 
strikes and boycotts in order to 
get rid of party cadres and per- 
sonalities devoted to the socialist 
cause. 

They demand the ‘establish- 
ment of our own civil committees 
and commissions-—in short to 
take over power. 

They pledged to act with arms 
in hand for the leadership which 
they would select. This was an 
appeal for an armed counter- 
revolution. This appeal con- 
tained much demagogic phrasing 
such as the need for communists 
in the government, but com- 
munists of a particular kind. 
Does this article not point up the 
danger from counter-revolution? 
It became the rallying point for 
all anti-socialist forces. 
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Let me read you some sen- 
tences from this appeal. 

Describing the past of the 
Communist Party of Czecho- 
slovakia which had fought fascism 
and erected socialism it wrote: 

‘The Communist Party bet- 
rayed the great trust the people 
putin it after the war. It pre- 
ferred the glories of office, until 
it had those and nothing more. 
The leadership of the party 
changed it from a political and 
ideological group into a power- 
hungry organisation, attracting 


egoists, cowards and crooks.’ 


Is this criticism? Or is this 
not the language of counter-re- 
volution? 

The statement then goes on 
attacking the ideas of socialism 
and the revolution of 1948. "This 
is done in devious language but 
its meaning is clear for those who 
want to see. It stated: 

‘The process of revival is not 
producing anything new. 
of its ideas are older than the 
errors of socialism in our coun- 
try. 
to the basic ideas of socialism— 
G.H.) should have been exposed 
long ago but they were sup- 
pressed...Their ^ victory was 
decided by the weakness of the 
old leadership, aggravated by the 
accumulation of mistakes of 20 
years of misrule. All the defects 
in the ideology of this system 
were nourished until they 
matured.’ 

In other words, in the opinion 
of these intellectuals, the mistakes 
made sprang from the very 
nature of the system of socialism 


Many ' 


These errors (and this refers : 


and came from misrule originating 
in 1948, when the workers took 
power. They called for wiping 
out the 20 years of socialism. Is 
this, or is this not  counter- 
revolution? : 

The statement continues: 

"Ihe days immediately ahead 
of uswill determine our future 
course for many years to come... 
Each of us will have to take the 
responsibility for drawing his own 
conclusions. ' 

But the document had already 
drawn the conckusion: ‘Wipe out 
the 20 years of socialism!’ . 

The statement then declares, 
‘We should support the pro- 
gressive wing of the communists... 
The progressives are fighting for 
democracy—the conservatives are 
fighting to keep their cushy jobs.’ 

‘Workers will help themselves 
if they elect trade-union repre- 
sentatives who are capable and 
honest, naturally leaders without 
regard to party membership... 

‘Let us demand the resignation 
of those who have abused their 
power... 

‘We must find ways to induce 
them to leave. Such steps include 
public criticism, resolutions, 
demonstrations, collecting funds 
for their retirement, strikes and 
boycotts...’ Is this a programme 
of correcting weakness or is this 
a programme for confusion and 
disruption? 

‘Let us demand public meet- 
ings of national committees, and 
on questions which the officials: 
refuse to consider, let us set ‘up 
special citizens’ committees and 

commissions to deal with the pro- 
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blems...'Is this criticism or is this 
not anarchy? 

‘Let us change the district and 
local press...or let us start new 
newspapers.’ 

‘Let us establish committees 
for the defence of free speech... ' 

‘Let us have marshals to main- 
tain order atour meetings... 
Let us unmask informers.' 'In- 
formers' for whom? 

Now, let us understand this 
platform. This is being urged at 
a time when the process of 
democratisation has been under 
way. 

Was this not a platform of 
counter-revolution? If it wasn’t 
then what was it? A programme 
for development of socialism, 
perhaps? This was not just 
words. It became the real action 
programme. With demagogy, 
with terror, they were forcing 
honest people out of leadership 
positions in government and in 
trade unions. 

The foreign press understood 
its significance? For example, 
Count Razumofsky in the Frank- 
furter Zeitung characterised it as 
‘the first beginning of a way to 
change the path away from 
Moscow'. He called, moreover, 
for a campaign to abolish the 
armed people's militia. 


How did theleadership deal 
with this ‘2,000 Word’ article of 
counter-revolution? 

At first they did nothing. Only 
after pressure from tht other 
socialist countries did thé leader- 
ship denounce the statement as 
showing the heightening activities 
ofthe anti-socialist forces. But 
subsequently, in replying to the 
five-party letter, it again played 
down the threat stating that things 
were under control. It even pub- 
lished a statement by the authors 
of this counter-revolutionary 
appealthat they did not have in 
mind the undermining of the 
fundamentals of socialism in 
Czechoslovakia. The authors 
thanked Dubcek for such under- 
standing treatment and they con- 
tinued their business. 

They acknowledged in their 
reply to the five-party letter and 
I quote: ‘These are now in 
progress in Czechoslovakia cam- 
paigns and ungrounded instiga- 
tions against individuals, execu- 
tives and public figures, the 
members of the new leadership 
included...’ But again they did 
nothing. In fact,.a veteran 
general who attacked the ‘2,000 
Words’ in the Assembly became 
the victim ofan attack. He had 
no defenders. 


- 


After Bratislava, the activities 


of the  counter-revolutionary 
forces did not cease. In des. 
peration they became more 


aggressive. The public mectings 
critical of the leadership grew; 
demonstrations against the leader- 
ship grew; the campaign in the 
factories against those sympa- 
thetic tothe Bratislava agreement 
grew; the signers of a letter were 
called ‘traitors’ and persecuted. 
Petitions were being circulated 


. for the abolition of the people's 


militia. 

The Presidium of the Central 
Committee criticised these actions, 
but beyond that, they did 
nothing. The press leadership 
was hot changed. No real rebuff 
was being given to the counter- 
revolutionary forces. 

What was developing in 
Czechoslovakia was a creeping 
paralysis of leadership and creep- 
ing counter-revolution. 

The leadership had shown 
itself took weak, too indecisive 
in a situation demanding resolute 
action to protect the gains of the 
past and to develop the pro- 
gramme of democracy and 
socialism. 

This is the fact of the matter. 


x (To Be Continued) 


& Triumph for Ideology? 


O condemn outright or to 
support unequivocally the 
action of the Soviet Union and 
is allies in Czechoslovakia 
would throw little light on the 
sequence of events which led to 
the unhappy state of affairs in 
that country The purpose of 
this contribution to the discession 
is to focus attention on the facts 
of this tragic situation as best as 
possible and to understand them 
as they emerge. í 
So far facts are available to us 
from three main sources: the 
Soviets and ‘their allies, the 
Czechs, and the Western news 
media. 
The Soviets and their allies 
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have now come out with substan- 
tial and concrete facts about the 
reasons for their intervention in 
Czechoslovakia. -. Firstly, they 
have shown that there developed 
a rea] threat to the socialist sys- 
tem in Czechoslovakia; evidence 
provided arethe resurrection of 
the old Social-Democratic Party 
of Czechoslovakia, the anti: 
Socialist activities of the various 
clubs and centres mainly orga- 
nized by the intellectuals and 
known anti-Communists, and an 
openly hostile propaganda of the 
Czech news media against 
the Soviet Union -and other 
Socialist countries and against 
the Czech Communist Party it- 


self—all of them sought to 
achieve, to quote the words of 
Pravda editorial, “a quiet take- 
over cf power without armed 
conflict." Secondly, there were 
serious trends in some responsi- 
ble quarters in Czechoslovakia to 
take the country out of the War- 
saw Pact: Two main evidence 
are crucial here; the one is the 
public statement of the then 
Czech Foreign Minister made in 
June clearly hinting at the possi- 
bility of Czechoslovakia bezom- 
ing neutral, and the other is the 
mass of informations collected by 
the electronic listening devices 
left behind secretly inthe Czech 
territory by the withdrawing 
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Soviet army after the joint 
manoeuvre of the Warsaw pact 
countries. Finally, the Czech 
Communist Party leaders in 
spite of numerous appeals and 
warnings fromand joint meetings 
and collective discussions with 
the fraternal Communist Parties 
failed to take any step against 
the anti-Socialist forces whose 
resurrection they themselves had 
admitted; on the contrary, they 
abetted in the victimization and 


in laying off the old and tried : 


party members from the Party, 
Government, People's Militia 
and the army. 


The Czech version of the ` 


events in Czechoslovakia is more 
confused and contradictory be- 
cause it has come from various 
sources. Besides, the official 
radio and press under the control 
of’ the Russians, there were a 
number of clandestine radio 
stations claiming to be the voice 
of Free Czechoslovakia. All 
these sources have naturally put 
out different versions of the 
events, but certain common 
features in their versions do 
emerge: by these, firstly, nobody 
worth his grain in Czechoslova- 
kia ever asked for intervention 
from the Soviets and their allies; 
the Soviet and allied armies 
entered into Czechoslovakia 
without prior information 
to the Czechoslovakian Govern- 
ment and Party. Second- 
ly, these versions make out, there 
has been almosta complete un- 
animity in opposing the Soviets 
and allied intervention, though 
it appears that the workers by 
and large did not take active 


part in demonstrations and 
passive ` resistance against the 
foreign army. Thirdly, the 


Soviets did use pressure during 
the Moscow talks between the 
Czech and Soviet leaders and 
the Czech leadership could find 
no way out other than accepting 
minimum demands put forward 
by the Soviets and their allies. 
Finally, the Soviet and the allied 
armed forces certainly did not 
behave like an occupying army 
and there was indeed a marked 
restraint in indulging in violence 
and strong-armed methods in 
spite of serious provocations; 
undoubtedly this was possible 
because of the realism and far- 
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sightedness shown by the Czech 
leaders in asking their country- 
men to reniain calm and reason- 
able. This is the Czech version. 

The, Western news media 
marshalled all its technical and 
financial resources in providing 
a.wide coverage of the Czech 
events. Cutting out the drama- 
tics and anti-Soviet emotional 
involvement, the Western news 
media mainly relayed and re- 
produced the broadcasts of free 
Czech Radio. 

All these various sources of 
information lead us to two basic 


questions of which we must seek: 


viable answers, if we really want 
to assess the Czech crisis. 

The first is related to the 
ideology, the ideology of Mar- 
xisn-Leninism, in which the 
Soviet camp professes to believe. 
Right from the very beginning of 
the Communist movement, it has 
been its theory and practice that 
every Communist Party has an 
international duty to reform. 
By international duty it was 
meant that there must be a com- 
munity of interests among all the 
Communist Parties of the world 
and among all the Socialist 
countries. During the period 
when Communist International 


and the Cominform were active, 


the community of interests was 
focused through the compulsions 
and approach of the Soviet 
Communist Party. Later, in the 
post-Stalin period, the emphasis 


. gradually shifted to individual 


Communist Parties and each 
socialist country. This was a 
process which, onthe one hand, 
led to the ideological recognition 
of the principles of independence 
and non-interference in each 
other’s affairs and, on the other, 
it also precipitated the schisms 
and rifts among the Socialist 
countries, But in spite of this deve- 
lopment, it was always under- 
stood that the Community of 
interests among the Socialist 
countries and among the Com- 
munist Parties of the world need 
not and must not come into con- 
flict with the. national interests 
of each one of them. The term 
national interests has always been 
given a characteristic ideological 
interpretation; that is, national in- 
terests become truly national when 
they serve the interests of the 


~ 


working people in each country 
concerned and when they are in 
harmony and integrated with the 
community interests of all the 
Socialist countries and of all the 
Communist Parties of the world. 

In the Czech crisis, the real 
ideological issue involved was 
this traditional concept of the 


community of interests among - 


those socialist countries, which 
are found in the Soviet orbit. 
As a matter of fact, the principle 
of ‘non-interference in each 
other’s internal affairs was never 
in dispute as it was already con- 
ceded by the Soviets and their 
allies when they signified their 
approval of the liberalization 
programme of the Czech Com- 
munist Party after, the ouster of 
Novotny. So much so that even 
after their armies moved into 
Czechoslovakia, as the recent 
Moscow communique after the 
Soviet-Czech talks showed, the 
Soviets and their allies reiterated 
their support for the decisions of 
the January Plenum of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Czech 
Communist Party. | 

But inthe Czech crisis this 
ideological sanction, which in 
different circumstances (as for 
example, during the Hungarian 
uprising of 1956) would have been 
much clearer, has got blurred. 
The entirely new element in the 
Czech crisis has been the fact 
that the local Communist Party 
neither asked for Soviet help nor 
completely denied the resurgence 
of those forces in the country 
which had clearly become alienat- 
ed-from it. However, the Czech 
Party felt confident in its own 
strength and ability to imple- 


ment fully the decisions of the : 


January Plenum and to reinte- 


grate the alienated elements into : 


the socialist system of the coun- 
try. On the other hand, the 
Soviets and their allies gradually 
lost confidence in the claims and 
promises of the Czech leadership, 
and they finally came to the con- 
clusion that their military pre- 


, sence in Czechoslovakia was the 


only way out for forcing the 
issue of the desired implementa- 
tion of the decisions agreed to 
by the leadership of the Czech 
Communist Party at the joint 
meetings at Cierna and Bratislava. 

Thus, we find that even the 
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concept of the community of 
interests among the socialist 
nations was not the main issue. 
The real issue was, who is sup- 
posed to put into practice this 
principle. The obvious answer 
would normally be the local 
Communist Party. But this ans- 
wer certainly does not fully fit in 
the sequence of events in 
Czechoslovakia. Mainly because of 
the fact that the Czech Communist 
Party, apparently in the eyes of 
other fraternal Communist Par- 
ties of the region, overesti- 
mated its ability to implement 


‘its accepted programme, and this 


in turn led to the added strength 
of the anti-Socialist forces. In 
an unprecedented situation like 
this, one has to weigh very care- 
fully whether the community of 
interests of all socialist nations 


‘still remain as important today 


as earlier for safeguarding the 
gains of the working people all 
over the world, since the Octo- 
ber Revolution. If it is as impor- 
tant, the logical practical solu- 
tion must follow, that is to say, 
the Socialist countries must use 
force with or without the con- 
sent of the local Communist 
Party only to avert this danger. 
But if it is no longer all that 
important, a Communist Party 
must be allowed to choose its 
course in complete freedom; and, 
in this case, the risk of using 
force even for the limited pur- 
poses, stated earlier, is too great 
to be considered seriously. 

Asit is, the Soviet, Hunga- 
rian, Polish, Bulgarian and East 
German Communist Parties 
opted for the first course of 
action. Even here, a question 
may be raised that at what stage, 
force must be used; when the 
anti-Socialist forces are in the 
process of creating a situation 
where the working people might 
lose power, or when the counter- 
revolution has already begun, as 
for example in Hungary in 1956. 
Then the Hungarian experience 
had shown that to wait for the 
counter-revolutionary elements 
to start a civil war before using 
force did cost heavily in men and 
material Besides, in August 
1968, there was no Suez war of 
1956 to  paralyze the West. 
Hence the choice was made for 
intervention here and now. And 
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it is precisely at this stage where 
we must leave ideology and 
consider the second question, 
namely the validity, of attaching 
traditional importance * to the 
community of interests among 
all socialist nations on the basis 
of geo-political factors. 

Collective defence against 
external threat to these na- 
tions is clearly laid down in 
the provisions of the Warsaw 
Pact, while multilateral or ‘unila- 
teral action even against internal 
threat to the socialist system of 
every member of the Warsaw 
Pactis also implied in them. So 
much so that it would not be 
rash to suggest that  notwith- 
standing the present state of 
hostility and bitterness in the 
Sino-Soviet relations, both China 
and the Soviet Union are still, 
and will remain committed to 
come to each other’s ‘help, if 
there develops the real danger of 
one being wiped out or defeated 
by a powerful enemy. 

Even the remotest possibility 
of Czechoslovakia getting out of 
the Warsaw Pact and declaring 
its neutrality on the pattern of 
Austria, would have created 
serious problems for the security 
and safety of the Soviet Union 
and other active members of the 
Warsaw Pact. Firstly, the south- 
western flank of the Soviet 
Union would have been exposed 
to NATO members, particularly 
West Germany; this would 
certainly mean additional burden 
on the Soviet Union. 

Secondly, there was no real 
guarantee that other loyal mem- 
bers of the Warsaw Pact would 
not after all convince themselves, 
like the Rumanians and then the 
Czechs, that the’ NATO (and 
West Germany in particular is no 
longer a military threat to them, 
and thus accelerate the process of 
disintegration of the Warsaw 
Pact; after Rumania, it appeared 
fatal to the Soviet Union and its 
allies to risk another Rumania. 

Finally, the institutionalised 
balance of terror in Europe 
would have been definitively 


- tilted against the Soviet Union 


and its allies. 

All these problems, which 
appear crucial behind Soviet and 
allied action in Czechoslovakia, 
raise certain questions about 


w 


the level of Soviet armed 
might and strategic planning. 

If the Soviet defence and stra- 
tegy are based on nuclear de- 
fensive offensive capacity, and 


-if they have achieved a dynamic 


optimum level of deployment, 
close and integrated links with 
Czechoslovakia or any other 
East European country should 
no longer be vital to the Soviet 
Union. But if we start with 
the other presumption, that is to 
say, the Soviet nuclear defensive- 
offensive capacity has yet to 
reach a dynamic optimum level, 
Czechoslovakia and othear East 
European countries do still 
retain their ‘traditional strategic 
importance to the Soviet Union, 

However, only onthe basis 
of the Soviet action in Czechos- 
lovakia, it would be rash to have 
a definitive view on Soviet de- 
fensive offensive capacity and 
Strategy. Because we must also 
bear in mind that nuclear balance 
of terror has its own logic of 
both creating the possibilty of 
rearguard non-military action by 
the nuclear powers in sensitive 
world spots and also of in- 
creasing the probability of nu- 
clear collision if the sensitive 
world spots shift too close physi- 
cally to any nuclear power. A 
neutral ora non-member War- 
saw Pact Czechoslovakia would 
have certainly worried the Soviet 
Union on these two scores 
as well. Yet it can be safe guess 
that the Czech crisis is bound to 
raise eyebrows on the credibility 
of Soviet nuclear  defensive- 
offensive capacity. 

It is mainly because of such 
an uncertainty over the geo- 
political aspect of the Czech 
crisis that its ideological aspect 
assumes added significance. The 
Czech crisis thus must not be 
dismissed cynically as the fami- 
liar old game of ‘Might is Right’. 
On the contrary, the Czech 
crisis has once again spotlighted 
the fact that the internal and 
external policies of the Soviet 
Union do deri: e some ideological 
sanctions andthe Soviet Union 


-has not been entirely de-ideo- 


logised. Whether we support 
or condemn the Soviet and 
allied action in Czechoslovakia, 
the events in that country should 
wake us all from mythical dreams. 
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KERALA: HOME MINISTRY'S ALLERGY 


the Constitution whereby the 
Centre can intervene ina State 
in the event of its refusal to 
comply with Central directives 
under Articles 256 and 257. 


* 


The Home Ministry now 
seems to realise its helplessness 
in this matter and in spite of the 
strongman posture it has assumed 
itis now on the defensive. But 
the question still remains as to 
why in the initial stages it had 
adopted such a tough attitude 
and created a near crisis situa- 
tion. 
powerful section of opinion! in 
the Home Ministry has held that 
sooner rather than later some 
excuse should be found to sack 
the Kerala Government. This 
. section feels that if the Kerala 
Government is allowed to conti- 
nue for the full term of five years. 
the State would be "permanently 
lost : to the Communists. It 
hoped that the Kerala Govern- 
ment might fall as a result of 
internal strains, but this hope 
has been belied. It is known that 
defections cannot change the po- 
litical alignments in the State to 
the extent of bringing about the 
fall of the Government. It was 
informed that one of the consti- 
tuents of the United Front, the 
Muslim League, would not be 


willing to toe the Chief Minis- | 


ter's line on the issue of dealing 
with the Central staff strike and 
if sufficient pressure was put on 


the State Government by the. 


Centre the coalition might brea« 
up and the Government go down, 
the Home Ministry was working 
‘on this premise when it sought 
the Cabinet Committee's appro- 
val for issuing a directive. 
Simultaneously, it had begun 
to work up pressure on the 
“doves” inside the Cabinet like 
` Prime Minister, Sardar Swaran 
Singh, Sri Jagjivan Ram, Sri 
Fakhruddin Ali Ahmad and Sri 
Dinesh Singh who are believed 
to be against the tough line in 
dealing with.the Kerala Govern- 
ment. As part of this pressure, 
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For quite some time a. 


(Continued from Page 8) 


the Home Ministry managed to 
get SOS from heads of Central 
establishments in Kerala sug- 
gesting that the State Govern- 
ment would not give them ad- 
equate protection during the 
Strike and asking for Central 
help. In response to these SOS, 
the Central Reserve Police units 
stationed in Kerala were alerted 
and put at the disposal of the 
Central establishments in the 
States. It is doubtful whether 
the sanction of the Cabinet’s 
Internal Affairs Committee was 
taken for deployment of the CRP 
although this involved an open 
encroachment onthe rights of 
the State Government. What- 
ever the law under which the 


CRP has been created, the CRP’ 


cannot do anything in regard to 
maintenance of law and order 
within the jurisdiction of any 
State unless the State Govern- 
ment itself directs the CRP 
authorities to do so; even the 
Army cannot take on itself, nor 
can it beasked by the Centre 
to do anything in a 
State in regard to law and 
order unless the State Govern- 
ment seeks its help. Yet, the 
CRP was commissioned, by- 
passing the State Government, 
and now an attempt is being made 
tojustify this by reference to the 
powers of the CRP under the 
law. It has been pointed out 


tothe Home Ministry that any 


law which violates the State's 
sole right under the Constitution 
to maintain law and order would 
be deemed ultra vires. The Home 
Ministry is now seeking legal 
advice and the Law Ministry has 
been asked to consult the Attor- 
ney General and other legal 
experts with regard to the CRP's 
powers vis-a-vis the States' res- 
ponsibility for law and order. 


* 


Thus the 
strongmanship has landed it in 
a jam. The controversy bet- 
ween the Centre and Kerala has 
wider implications also, parti- 


. intends to work 


Home Minhistry's . 


cularly with regard to Centre- 
State relations and the Consti- 
tutional rights of the States. 
Even Congress administered 
States have always been very 
jealous of their rights and if the 
Centre’s attempts to encroach on 
them continue the Kerala 
Government can mobilise their 
support as well. The process of 
encroachment on the rights of 


the States began soon after the: 


Fourth General Election and if 
it continues it might lead to a 
serious crisis in  Centre-State 
relations. Since the Centre 
always tries to justify its actions 
by putting new interpretations 
to Constitutional provisions and 


‘invoking some vague provisions 


of the Constitution it may be- 
come increasingly difficult for 
the Congress to resist the de- 
mand for another Constituent 
Assembly to revise the Consti- 
tution. 

But at this moment it will 
suffice to point out that despite 


_ the realisation that its move to 


dislodge the Kerala Government 
has failed on this occasion, it 
up another 
situation in which it plans to 
proceed against Sri Namboodri- 
pad’s Ministry. Those in the 
know say that the next move in 
this direction should be expected 
after the mid-term polls in West 
Bengal, Bihar, UP and Punjab. 
It is significant that the argu- 
ment which restrained the Home 
Ministry on this occasion was 
that the dismis:al of the Kerala 
Government would mean sure 
defeat for the Congress in the 
mid-term polls. Inthe mean- 
time, the efforts to build a case 
against and intensify pressures 
on Kerala Government is conti- 
nuing. Governor, Viswanathan 
who was Home Secretary for 
long, and his friends in the 
Ministry, the so-called Kerala 


hands, are anxious to do all they. 


can in this regard. The Home 
Ministry seems to think that it 
has only lost the battle, not the 


war itself. 


September 29. —G. M, 
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ROAD TO SELF-RELIANCE 


HE return from abroad this week of two keymen 
in charge of the Government's economic 
affairs should provide ample material for assessing 
the climate for foreign assistance and formulating 
the development strategy for the immediate future. 


The Deputy Prime Minister's experience in 
Washington and that of the Deputy Chairman of the 
Planning Commission in Moscow should be pieced 
together to get a clear view of the aid position, and 
an objective appraisal of the prospects may help the 
Government to avoid a lopsided approach to press- 
ing economic issues and get over long-nurtured 
illusions that radical measures at home can be 
bypassed by injecting massive doses of foreign aid 
into the economy. 


Despite the braveface he has been putting up, 
Sri Morarji Desai can hardly conceal the acute dis- 
appointment he has had to face during his confabula- 
tions in Washington. The new McNamara strategy 
has made it clear that in the immediate future, . there 
is goingto be a significant diversion of dollar aid 
from this part of the world to new pastures where 
the USA may hope to extend its political influence. 
Sri Desai’s lamentation before World Bank-IMF 
annual meeting about IDA's second replenishment 
not turning up “even 15 months after the termination 
ofthe period for which the first replenishment was 
intended’’, seems to have had little impact on Wall 
Street money-lenders. Sri Desai, in the classical 
posture ofa supplicant, did not forget to extol 
foreign aid having played “a valuable part inthe 
progress we have made in agriculture and industry, 
technical education and. health, and in building the 
infrastructure of power, transport and communica- 
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tions". But all this hardly moved the Shylocks. 


Against this background, Sri Desai seemed to 
have tried to make a virtue out of necessity when he 
tolda Washington club that he would not want the 
country to be “perpetually dependent" on forcign 
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aid. Side by side, another spate of platitudes about 
self-reliance can be heard in official circles. 


What is noteworthy in this ballyboo is that even 


political charlatans like Sri Asoka ehta have 
suddenly become vociferous. His latesf outburst at 
the Indian School of International Stwslies about 


“defection from development” being brought about 
by reliance on super-powers is both amusing and 
ominous. Coming from aman who more than any- 
one else, acted as the conduit of Washington to 
bring about devaluation ofthe rupee, and till his 
last day in the Government strove tirelessly to help 
US capital make further inroads into vital sectors 
of the economy, such as oil and petro-chemical 
industries, this talk of self-reliance has little meaning 
except to indicate that what Sri Asoka Mehta really 
has in mind isto disrupt this country’s economic 
relations with the Socialist world, practically the 
only source from which India has got substantial 
wherewithal to achieve economic independence over- 
coming relics of colonial backwardness. Under 
cover of pompous talk of extending the area of non- 
alignment, the strategy advocated by men like Sri 
Mehta is to let the Indian economy stagnate and 
decline inits present chaotic state, and thereby be- 
come a helpless prey to big business pressures, both 
indigenous and foreign. 


Viewed in this context, the significance of Sri 
D. R. Gadgil’s recent explorings in Moscow cannot 
be missed. Already he has disclosed Soviet in- 
terest to help in the vital sectors of fertilizer and 
petro-chemicals, as also its readiness to absorb 
Indian fabrications in the joint projects now being 
set up with Soviet collaboration. Ever since 
Kosygin’s offer during his visit to this country in 
January, to buy Indian manufactured goods like 
railway wagons and Bhilai-made steel, the possibility 
of strengthening Indo-Soviet economic cooperation 
has scared the pro-West lobby in this country and 
hence the campaign launched against it by the entire 
galaxy of unworthies from Sri S. K. Patilto Sri 
Asoka Mehta: The political overtones of the 
persistent campaign not only against the wagon deal 
but against the proposal for purchase of Soviet 
aircraft have been unmistakable. 


The offer of Soviet assistance is not confined to 
sale and purchase of much-needed goods or only 
to the setting up of plants in key sectors. Equally 
important is the Soviet readiness to help in toning 
up public-sector projects set up with its help. This 
is clear from the helpful response that Sri K. D. 
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Malaviya has received in. Moscow in his efforts to 
putthe Heavy Engineering Corporation on its feet. 
For, with it is involved the prospect of real self- 
reliance—the gearing up of a project which on its 
own can directly help the expansion of industria- 
lisation in this country. 


The road to self-reliance is certainly not strewn 
with roses. Itis not merely aid from the Socialist 
world that can ensure it, The internal concomitant 
of a policy of self-reliance demands a determined 
drive againt indigenous vested interests, foolproof 
curbs on anti-social elements cornering a good por- 
tion of nationol wealth and resolute measures of 
nationalisation of key items in the economy to- 
gether with purposeful running of the public sector 
itself. On allthese counts, one has to note that 
the very elements in public life that are compaign- 
ing against strengthening economic ties with the 
Socialist world have been most active in trying to 
sabotage radical economic reforms at home. Spot- 
ting the enemy's agent has become equally necessary 
in the battle for economic independence as it was 
in the struggle for political freedom. 


During hercurrent tour of Latin America, Smt 
Indira Gandhi correctly said in Brazil: “We looked 
for help to achieve true economic freedom. But our 
people are now asking questions: Js the present 
pattern of aid being regarded as repayable charity 
or perhaps an investment for political support? We 
are chary of these new bonds which might in- 
crease our dependence on dominant economies.’ 
And, according to Smt Gandhi, the answer to all 
this is “a global strategy of development and an 
integrated programme of international cooperation. '' 


. What is missing in these noble sentiments is the 
need to discern between patterns of aid. For coun- 
tries whose economies were ruined for centuries by 
imperialist exploitation, the urgency of building 
self-reliant economies demands large-scale indus- 
trialisation under strict social control, for without 
it, there could be no means of liquidating the 
economic, impoverishment ofthe masses. And in 
this task, the people in the  newly-independent 
countries, stretching from Algeria to Cambodia, 
from Afghanistan to Malaysia, are beginning to 
discriminate between the neo-colonialist tentacles of 
Western aid and the nation-building aspects of Socia- 
list assistance. No plan of economic development for 
our country, whether short-term or long-range, can 
be effectively undertaken without guarding against 
one, and the maximum utilization of the other. 
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REACTION'S NEW GAMBIT 


T Swatantra Party was born 
because Sri C. Rajagopalachari 
decided that rural and urban ves- 
ted interests needed to be pro- 
tected against the forces of 
change which in the late fifties 
were beginning to be felt in India's 
politicallife. Because of the re- 
nowned auspices under which 
the party was floated a number 
of frustrated individuals and re- 
actionary groups backed by feu- 
dal elements and big money in 
general made a beeline for it, 
in the hope that what had -been 
denied them elsewhere could be 
obtained through the instrumen- 
tality of the new party of the 
rich. 

Theindividuals so assembled 
to give Swatantra the appear- 
ance of a national party never 
had any following; nor did they 
have clear ideas about any 
common economic or social 
aims. Some went into it be- 
cause of anger with the Con- 
gress and in the expectation that 
it would put them on the road to 
power, while others joined it in 
the belief that private interests 
had atlast found a dependable 
protector. It was natural that 
the feudal elements belonging to 
some of the former  princely 
states should have decided to 
strengthen it. 

But despite all the publicity 
given toit by the big business 
press and the funds made avail- 
able for propaganda by feudal 
and other reactionary interests, 
it has not made much headway 
for the simple reason that the 
Swatantra Party has no roots 
among the people. Whatever 
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their disenchantment with the 
Congress or any of the other 
parties, the people realise fully 
that the Swatantra Party does 
not by any means stand for 
their interests. If nevertheless 
it has managed tosecure a few 
seats in Parliament and in some 
of the Assemblies, it is partly 
because of the local influence of 
former princes in some pockets 
and partly due to the willingness 
of the more influential non- 
Congress parties to enter into 
electoral arrangements with the 
Swatantra among others in 
order to ensure the defeat of the 
Congress Party. 

It is not surprising in these 
circumstances that within a de- 
cade of its formation with much 
fanfare the party should be show- 
ing unmistakable signs of crack- 
ing up. It has been rightly 
pointed out that itisa party of 
leaders without followers. And 
even these “leaders” have been 
thrown together due to various 
factors; they have little in com- 
mon in the way of socio-econo- 
mic aims or political philosophy, 
despite Sri C. Rajagopalachari's 
heroic efforts to create the im- 
pression that the party indeed 
has some kind of ideology. Its 
whole basis is a range of un- 
healthy negatives, from  anti- 
Congressism to anti-Communism. 
The recent convention at Bhu- 
baneswar shows that the party's 
leaders have begun to be aware 
that a totally negative approach 
to the rroblems of the people 
is taking it nowhere, and that 
without any ideas that can ap- 
peal to the masses it has no chance 


of surviving to carry out its main 
purpose of safeguarding the in- 
terests of big capital and the 
landed aristocracy. 

It is thus that the — Swatan- 
tra Party has come to adopt a 
resolution favouring security of 
tenure for the tenant and the 
share-cropper, leading to pro- 
prietary right on payment of “just 
and fair" compensation to 
the landowners. Thus has it 
come to talk eloquently of a 
statutory minimum wage for 
farm labour and provision of 
"reasonable living conditions," 
and of assistance to rural co- 
operatives. 

The resolutions adopted at 
Bhubaneswar clearly indicate that 
ihe party is making a frantic 
attempt to present itself as a 
party of liberalism; they also 
show that the party is incapable 
of taking a forthright stand on 
any of these issues affecting the 
common people because of its 
very composition and the kind 
offorces on whose moral and 
material support it depends for 
its existence. Even Sri Raja- 
gopalachari's sudden concern 
for Central Government em- 
ployees and his defence of their 
demand for a need-based mini- 
mum wage are part of the new 
effoit to give the impression that 
the party is not one of total 
reaction. 

However, all these attempts 
are foredoomei to failure be- 
cause a party is not judged by the 
resolutions it adopts at conven- 
tions but by the capacity of its 
leaders to carry conviction with 
the people by active and untiring 
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work among them. Of this the 
Swatantra Party is incapable by 
reason of its very composition. 
It has quite a number of leaders 
and little by way of followers, 
and even the handful of persons 
with some kind of politicai back- 
ground have been pushed into the 
backseats to make way for ex-bur- 
eaucrats and more reliable agents 
of feudal interests. It is symbolic 
of the party’s situation that Sri 
Dandekar is on top while Sri 
Masani is sulking. 

All the pious sentiments about 
the tiller, the minimum wage and 
the Central Government em- 
ployees, however, could not hide 
the fact that the convention had 
been summoned for certain 
specific purposes. The first of 
these was to devise ways to pre- 
vent the threatened disintegration 
of the party. The Masani group 
has suffered heavy reverses; Sri 
Dandekar’s compliments to Sri 
Masanias the man who spoke 
with the greatest conviction on 
party principles cannot wipe out 
the fact that Sri Masani is today 
a totally disillusioned man whose 
dreams of becoming a force in 
national politics with the backing 
of the princes and other money- 
bags have been rudely shattered 
by the ICS invasion of the 
Swatantra Party. Sri Ranga is 
content with making strong 
speeches so long as his impor- 
tance is not questioned. Sri 
Rajagopalachari's main interest 
isto keep upa tirade against the 
Congress and for this purpose 
he continues to be useful in keep- 
ingthe warring elements within 
the party together. 

The second purpose of the 
convention was to mount an 
attack on the Government's 
foreign policy and pursue the 
Swatantra Party‘s line of pushing 
this country into the Western 
camp. The support extended by 
the convention to the Singapore 
Premier's plea for mutual security 
arrangements in South-East Asia 
provides clear evidence of what 
the party is after. It 1s no secret 
that the Swatantra Party 1s a 
pro-American organisation com- 
mitted to rabid anti-Communism. 
If Swatantra stalwarts think that 
the “power vacuum’’ in South- 
East Asia to be created by pro- 
jected British withdrawal in three 
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years needs to be filled, it is by 
an India which will be a satellite 
of the Western Powers. 

The resolution demanding the 
mapPifacture of nuclear weapons 
inf India was 
be@guse the party's leaders believe 
inthe philosophy of non-proli- 
feration but because the USA 
and Britain do not want new 
nations to enter the Nuclear 
Club. It was necessary, further, 
that a propaganda offensive 
should be launched against India's 
close, friendly and fruitful ties 
with the Soviet Union particular- 
ly and the socialist nations 
generally. 

The Bhubaneswar convention 
has only provided additional 
proof that there is really no need 
for the Swatantra Party except to 
bolster the ego of certain indivi- 
duals now dominant in it. Sri 
Dandekar has admitted that the 
party has no cadres; his proposal 
that funds should be collected 
from* ordinary people in small 
amounts reads like a pathetic 
parody of the proposal made by 
Sti Kamaraj at the Bhubaneswar- 
Congress, with the difference that 
the Congress Party had enough 
organization at the grass roots to 
put the plan into operation if it 
so willed, Sri Dandekar's mourn- 
ful admissions contrast sharply 
with Sri Rajagopalachari's face- 
tious remark that ‘‘whatever 
might happen to our leaders, the 
party will not break down.” 
What he meant perhaps was that 
a handful of feudal, pro-West and 
anti-Communist elements could 
always be got together to keep 
the party going. It can perhaps 
be kept alive as a party of leaders 
without followers, though it is 
difficult to see what except per- 
sonal vanity is Satisfied thereby: 
maybe the interests at home and 
abroad which in the first place 
desired the formation of the 
party would like it to be there 
for their own purposes. 

The Swatantra Party’s bosses 
are well aware that the party has 
no future in this country; hence 
the revival of the "national 
government" slogan in a new 
form. It is obviously the hope 
of the party’s leaders, whose con- 
viction about their own intellec- 
tual eminence and administrative 
competence is unsurpassed, that 


withdrawn not- 


ifa Right-wing combination can 
somehow be brought to power at 
the Centre, they can all get com- 
fortably on to the bandwagon 
and rule the country on lines 
suitable to their patrons within 
and outside India. They harp on 
"talent'' because they are 
entirely convinced that they 
possess a monopoly of this rare 
commodity. They are uncom- 
fortably aware no doubt of possi- 
ble competition from other 
equally reactionary quarters. But 
competition may be changed into 
peaceful coexistence; at least this 


` would seem to be the hope 


behind Sri Ranga's warm praise 
for the communal RSS on the 
eve of the Bhubaneswar con- 
vention. 

The reactionary line which the 
Swatantra Party advocates has 
staunch adherents in the Congress 
Party itself, and there are also 
parties like the Jana Sangh whose 
economic and political aims are 
not very different from those of 
the Swatantra. This is only one 
of the reasons why the Swatantra 
Party has no future in this coun- 
try. Another, and much more im- 
portant, is that it can never 
gain the confidence or affection 
of the common people who are 
well aware that what is needed to 
ensure a decent future for them- 
selves and their children and 
national self-respect for the coun- 
try as a whole is the demolition 
of rural and urban vested inter- 
ests within India and the destruc- 
tion of the hold of foreign mono- 
poly capital on the Indian 
economy. They cannot afford to 
encourage a party whose sole 
purpose is to maintain and 
strengthen these against the 
basic interests of the people. 
Whatever vote-catching slogans 
the Swatantra ''leaders" may 
coin for purely  apportunistic 
reasons, the people know that it 
is an anti-people party and will 
continue to reject it firmly. It is 
important for the Leftist parties 
not to go against the interests of 
the common people by agreeiug 
even to temporary arrangements 
for electoral gains with this 
party of reaction, thus giving it 
a semblance of democratic 
respectability. 


October 8 —C. N. Chitta Ranjan 
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Lessons of Central Government Employees’ Strike 


iis; Central Government is un- 
doubtedly the biggest single 
employer in this country. Accord- 
ing to the census of the Central 
Government employees con- 
ducted in 1965, the total number 
of regular employees in the 
Central Government service was 
24.19,653, of which by far the 
largest number, that is 13,14,907 
was employed by the Railways. 
This constitutes over 54.3 per 
cent of the total strength of the 
Central Government . employees. 
Next in importance come the 
civilian employees under the 
Ministry of Defence. There are 
432,006 employees under the 
Defence Department constituting 
over 17.8 per cent of the total 
Central Government labour 
force. The third largest group 
comprises of the employees of 
Post and Telegraph Department 
that is, 12 per cent of the total 
number of Central Government 
employees. All other Ministries 
put together only employ 16 per 
cent of the total Government staff. 

According to the 1965 census, 
the entire strength of the Central 
Government employees 
divided between Class III and 
Class IV posts in approximately 
equal proportion. Only two 
per cent of the regular staff were 
in Class I and Class II. During 
the Third Plan period and sub- 
sequently there has been a pro- 
nounced trend ‘towards rapid 
increase in the number of 
gazetted officers asagainst the 
non-gazetted persons! This is 
part of the evil process of 
bureaucratisation of our admini- 
stration. : 

Nearly 55 per cent of the 
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Central Government employees 
draw a basic pay of less than Rs 
100 per month. Another 35 per 
cent of the employees have a 
basic pay ranging between Rs 
100 and Rs 200 per month. It 
is this big class of employees that 
is really bearing the brunt of the 
continuous rise in prices of 
essential commodities during and 
after the war and has been a 
victim of steady erosion ofits 
purchasing power. This class of 
employees has not seen any 
upward revision of their wages 
in the last 20 years, although in 
the same period wages in the 
organised sector in private indus- 
try have recorded a significant 
improvement. This wage rise 
has been especially impressive in 
modern petroleum, chemical, 
pharmaceutical, engineering and 
metal working industries. 

The demand for a  need- 
based minimum wage, the mer- 
ger of dearness allowance into 
the basic pay structure and full 
neutralisation of the rise in the 
cost of living are not only re- 
levant demands but are absolute- 
ly essential for this vast number of 
Central Government employees. 

After the failure of the 1960 
strike by the Central Government 
employees large-scale victimisa- 
tion and withdrawal of recogni- 
tion of Central Government 
employees’ trade unions, no 
effort was made by the Union 
leaders to re-organize their Unions 
on a sound footing. The leader- 
ship did not establish a rapport 
with their membership nor did 
they undertake any” programmes 
which were likely to enthuse the 
employees. The approach and 


policies of the leadership were so 
insipid, unimaginative and lack- 
lustre that a feeling of confidence 
and trust could not grow among 
these employees. Barring a few 
well-organized sectors like the 
employees in the office of A.G. 
and C. and Postal Department, 
most other employees’ unions 
and associations remained anae- 
mic. Especially pathetic was the 
condition of the railway unions 
and their federations. While the 
INTUC's NFIR was being prop- 
ped up by the Railway Board, 
the condition of AIRF was 
no better. The trade union 
activities of the leadership con- 
sisted of summit politics and 
manoeuvre, acquisition of air- 
conditioned passes and member- 
ship of various Government com- 
mittees. No work was done at 
the grass roots level nor were 
any militant elements permitted, 
let alone encouraged, to work in 
the railway unions. The organiza- 
tions led by the militants were 
refused affiliation by the AIRF 
leadership. The Government, 
too, onits part very much liked 
to deal with an ineffective trade 
union leadership without a strong 
mandate from the employees. 
Such a leadership the Govern- 
ment could always dominate and 
dictate terms to. 

It was during the term of 
Sri G. L. Nanda as Home 
Minister that an attempt was 
made to find a solution to the 
recurring disputes of the Central 
Government emyloyees by setting 
up a machinery for consultation 
and discussion of controversial 
¿issues between the Central 
Government and its employees. 
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After tortuous negotiations, an 
agreement was reached and the 
Joint Consultative Machinery 
was set up. It was decided 
that issues of common interest 
should be discussed by the 
Government and its employees 
at the various levels and that 
inthe event of failure to reach 
an agreement the disputed 
points should be referred to 
arbitration. Among the arbitra- 
ble issues was the issue of wages 
as also the issue of conditions of 
service. To maintain that the de- 
maad for a need-based minimum 
wage isnot a wage demand and 
as suchis non-arbitrable under 
the Joint Consultative Machinery 
agreement is ' nothing but 
sophistry. Instead of putting this 
demand in a general form if the 
Unions had raised a demand for 
an upward revision of wages 
based on this principle of need- 
based minimum, would it have 
come within the meaning of the 
terms “wage demand” and as 
such would it have become arbi- 
trable? 

The fact of the matter is that 
the Finance Minister bluntly told 
the Cabinet that whatever be the 
JCM agreement he was not going 
to allow an arbitrator, whose 
mind it was difficult to fathom, 
to upset his careful budgetary 
calculations. The Home Minister, 
too, wanted to play a strong man 
of the Cabinet and assuch pro- 
mised to mobilise the entire 
coercive apparatus of the 
Government to meet the ‘‘chal- 
lenge” of the Central Govern- 
ment agitation and the token 
strike of September 19, 1968. 
With Smt Gandhi’s blessings, 
taking advantage of the fact that 
Parliament had been prorogued, 
the Home Minister rushed 
through two draconian Ordinan- 
ces declaring the strike illegal 
and prescribing harsh punish- 
ments for those who did not 
report for work. The Border 
Security Force, the Special 
Reserve Police and other forces 
of the Central and State Govern- 
ments were mobilised ona war- 
footing to crush the Central 
Government employees’ strike. 

All this preparation was, how- 
ever, unnecessary, for the leader- 
ship of the Ceutral Government 
employees organisations, barring 
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a few honourable exceptions, was 
notin a position to make its 
strike threat effective. In a most 
perfynctory and non-serious 
mafiner, the date for token strike 
wae decided upon and the Joint 
Council of Action revived with 
Sri S. M. Joshi as the Chairman. 
As I have pointed out at the 


beginning, the two major ele- 


ments in the Central Govern- 
ment employees are the railway 
workers and the civilian defence 
employees, Sri Peter Alvares 
the President of the All India 
Railwaymen's Federation, which 
claims to represent 14 lakhs 
ralway employees. And Sri 
S. M. Banerjee is the President of 
the second largest group, namely 
the All-India Defence Employees’ 
Federation, These leaders and 


leaders of the Confederation of. 


the Central Government emp- 
loyees, instead of taking the 
leadership of the strike them- 
selves, persuaded Sri S. M. Joshi 
to take over as the Chairman of 
the Joint Council of Action. Sri 
Joshi has ceased tobe an active 
trade unionist and has for years 
been saddled with party and 
political responsibilities. It was 
really unfair to put this heavy 
burden on this frail and aging 
leader. 

After the revival of the Joint 
Council of Action on July 25 no 
attempt was made by the leader- 
ship to start a vigorous cam- 
paign among the Central Govern- 
ment employees or to go round 
the various railways, defence and 
other Central Government 
offices, installations and centres 
and to prepare the employees for 
the token strike. The financial 
condition of most of the Unions 
was poor, and when the rank 
and file expected the leaders to 
undertake tours and’ establish 
close contacts with the employees, 
most of the leaders stayed in New 
Delhi and engaged themselves in 
fruitless negotiations . with the 
Central Government Ministers. 

I happened to be in Jabalpur 
in the early part of September 
and also addressed the Central 
Ordnance Depot gate meeting. 
They told me that none of the 
top-ranking leaders of the All- 
India Defence Employees Federa- 
tion had visited Jabalpur and 
that the dates given repeatedly 


. of the 


by someof them like Sri S. M. 
Banerjee were not honoured. 
Even in Kirkee, another impor- 
tant Defence centre, the employees 
did not respond to the JCA call 
fora token general strike. . Had 
Sri S. M. Joshi not been burden- 
ed with the Chairmanship of the 
JCA, he would have been ina 
position to devote some time to 
Dehu Road and Kirkee. 

The success of the strike 
action is to be judged not alone 
by the results it achieves in terms 
of the charter of demands but 
also by the fact as to whether the 
Strike call is obeyed by the 
workers and whether fhe strike 
is complete or not. Sometimes 
it does happen that the workers 
do not win all their damands or 
secure only a partial victory or 
are even completely denied the 
fruits of their labour, but if the 
strike is complete then the 
workers at least do not get de- 
moralised and any attempt at 
victimization of the employees 
can be successfully resisted. 

The strike of the Central 
Government employees, whether 
token or indefinite, is not a joke 
and should not be undertaken in 
a light-hearted manner. There 
should be adequate pre-strike 
preparations. A large fighting 
fund must be collected. Workers 
should be clearly ^ explained 
the significance of the strike, and 
effective action committees form- 
edin each Central Government 
office, installation and Depot. 

In this particular case, apart 
from thé above steps, every effort 
should have been made to enlist 
popular support for the strike. 
After the 1960 strike it must be 
admitted, however regretable it 
might be, that the Central 
Government employees have 
generally lost public sympathy 
and support. It is not that all 
Central Government employees 
are indifferent to the public good 
nor are all of them corrupt, but 
can it be denied that at least some 
Central Government 
employees who come in contact 
with the general public, behave 
in an atrocious manner and 
thereby bring the wholeclass of 
Central Government employees 
into disrepute? Sö one reason 
why the Central Government 
employees became isolated from 
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the mainstream of the working 
class movement was the lack of 
this general public sympathy and 
support. 

Similarly, the leadership of 
the Central Government emp- 
loyees’ organisations made no 
effort to win over the Central 
trade union organisations and 
federations to their cause. 
‘There are large sections of other 


-employees who are seething with 


discontent, for example, those in 
the L.I.C., Reserve Bank as also 
Other employees over the ques- 
tion of automation and also the 
Bankemployees because of the 
imposition of 36 AD, which has 


sought to put curbs on the 
trade union rights of the 
Bank employees through- 


out the country. There has also 


been a strike of the newspaper ` 


employees. All these struggles, 
agitations, discontents and frus- 
trations could and should have 
been fused into a mighty working 
class action against the reaction- 
ary -policies of the Govern- 
ment. | 
Especially, was this mobilisa- 
tion necessary in view of the 
disintegration of our political life 
which is also reflected in the trade 
union movement. The creation 
of one united central trade union 
federation may seem today a 
dream but a beginning could 
have been made, and can even 
now be made, by creating trade 
union councils at the local level, 
representing all the trade unions 
without exception, and on whose 
platform they can come together 
to discuss issues 
interest and, if possible, to for- 
mulate a joint action programme. 
Immediately after the formation 


of JCA, I had issued an appeal: 


to the leaders of the Central 
trade union organisations and 
federations to take note of these 
various discontents, frustrations 
and struggles, but unfortunately 
there was no response. In the 
matter of bringing these organisa- 
tions together the responsibility 
of the leaders of the Joint Coun- 
cil of Action was infinitely grea- 
ter. However, the whole attitude 
tothe question of strike was 
childish and immature. 

This may seem a harsh judge- 
ment. But what canone say 
of the leaders of the AIRF, 
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whose constituents zonal railway 
unions ran away from the field 
of battle long before the first 
shot was fired in the midnight of 
September 18-19? The Western 
Railwaymen's Union, the Cd- 
tral Railways Mazdoor - 
chayat, all affiliates of the AIKF, 
deserted the Joint Council of 
Action and thus spread demora- 
lisation throughout the ranks of 
the railway workers as well as 
other Central Government emp- 
loyees. Inspite ofthe fact that 
the 1964 Bharat Bandh call had 
not materialised, some leaders 
of the Joint Council of Action, 
without preparation and consul- 
tations and without pondering 
over the implications of the call, 
gave the slogan of Bharat Bandh 
on the eve of the token strike. 


I must finally say a word’ 


about fasts as a .weapon of 
political and trade union strug- 
gle. Let me state that I totally 
disapprove of them. I can under- 
stand helpless prisoners under- 
taking fasts for the redressal of 
their grievances in jails. But 
fasts have no place in trade 
union struggles. They divert 
attention from the main issue. 
Worry about the health and 
safety of the fasting person be- 
comes the main concern. On 
the eve of a strike fasts are com- 
pletely out of place, no matter 
how honourably motivated. Nor 
dolappreciate the chief . strike 
leaders going tojail by defying 
bans on public meetings. Their 
placeis on the picket lines. Let 
them face arrest while picketting 
factories, offices, depots, work- 
shops and installations. These, 
Ithink are the main lessons of 
this strike. 

Sri Chavan is being con- 
gratulated by reactionaries and 
businessmen on his “firm handl- 
ing'" of the strike. But those 
who know about the justness of 
the employees’ demands as also 
about the weakness of the Central 
Government employees’ trade 
union organisations cannot but 
feel that this terrible show of 
force was notonly completely 
uncalled for but was also very 
indecent. The Government has 
now arrested and suspended 
thousands of permanent em- 
ployees and have terminated the 
services of one out of seven 


employees, especially in the 
P & T Department. They have 
also decided to withdraw the 
recognition of the unions that 
gave a call for the token 
strike. 

This Government offensive 
can I think, be met by equally 
high determination on the part 
of the working class leaders to 
reorganise the movement, to 
learn the lessons of the strike, to 
goin for self-criticism, to cor- 
rect mistakes and to draw sus- 
tenance from the common people. 
lhe question is whether the 
leadership is going to show such a 
determination and resolution in 
the face of adversity. The more 
likely sequal seems to be a 
general surrender before the 
repressive policies of the Govern- 
ment and a prayer to the Govern- 
ment that their recognition and 
their air-conditioned passes be 
restored. In exchange for these 
crumbs they would be required 
to assure the Government that 
in future they would be on their 
good behaviour. 

Such a course may, probably, 
win back recognition for their 
organisations within a year or so, 
but will it not demoralise the 
workers and the trade union 
movement? And what about the 
question of victimised workers? 
Are they to be sacrificed? Even 
under our not perfect Constitu- 
tion, mobilisation of public 
opinion in Parliament and out- 
side can make some impact on 
Government policies. 

It is good that Sri S. A. Dange 
resigned from the National 
Labour Commission. But there 
are hundreds of Tripartite Labour 
Committees or bodies. Why do 
the trade union leaders cling to 
these posts? If they all resign that 
itself would generate a lot of 
pressure! 

The trade union leaders need 
not prostrate themselves before 
the Government. If they can 
sink their differences and co- 
ordinate their actions, the trade 
union movement can yet be 
salvaged. However, if this thing 
isnot done then it will takea 
long long time before the trade 
unions in this country emerge 
from the slough of despondency 
and demoralisation into which 
they have fallen. 


il 








T™ sick ritual that Gandhi is 
remembered by, tempts one to 
look at the man differently. To 
assess him by earthy standards, 
for instance, would be headily 
blasphemous. But his experi- 
ments with truth, and with many 
aspects of life, makes this irresis- 
tible. Mauch violence might have 
gone into his brittle vigilance 
over himself. 

One wonders again if this was 
what made. him take the Gita 
for a hand book is a spiritual 
Red Book of war, and all that 
transcending of desire has a 
disturbing look of inciden- 
tality in a general scheme of 
ruthless righteousness. There is 
nothing in the Gita that could 
properly be described as com- 
passionate. Nor is it a complete 
answer to the very human an- 
guish of Arjuna, whom the Lord 
seeks to reassure by means of a 
number of rigid moral premi- 
ses. 
Gandhi could not have chosen 
better, for he was as desperate 
and hence determined as the 
Lord himself. Right through his 
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remembering gandhi 


passive resistance years, when 
he was winning his battles 
against the nonplussed British 
who were luxuriating in the moral 
sophistication of it all,- he had 
the premonition of a time when 
he would be challenged to relate 
his nonviolence with statehood, 
his concept of  nonpossession 
with political economy. 

When the Pakistani raiders 
came into Kashmir, Gandhi took 
recourse to the Gifa again. The 
Gita after all was a militant ser- 
monto a potential deserter, and 
when Gandhi agreed to the send- 
ing of Indian troops to Kashmir, 
he knew the experiment with 
truth had run into its first major 
hazard. 

For nonviolence has got to be 
indivisible if anything. We 
have divided it into segments 
of expediency, and Gandhi him- 
self, as he first tasted the bitter 
fruit of his labours, gave his 
desperate sanction to that act of 
splintering. 

The crude exploitation. of 
Gandhi by the men and women 
in our leadership is of no conse- 


quence. They merely illustrate 
an obvious kind of hypocrisy. But 
what ought to fascinate us is 
the possible awareness that 
Gandhi himself had of his moral | 
contradiction. Nor was he alone 


in such awareness, He keeps 
company with all those who 
revolted against the human 


condition, and along a lesser 
level, with those who used power 
to declare war on power, 

The young men and women 
who drop out of their oozingly 
rich consumer society or take to 
the path of , dedicated revolu- 
tionaries, setting masses into 
motion, they are the ones who 
have restored Gandhi to credibi- 
lity. They are asking much the 
same questions that Gandhi 
asked, only rephrasing them diffe- 
rently, frighteningly differently. 
Gandhi’s carnival men, however, 
have no questions and need no 
answers. And those that yen- 
ture to ask them questions on 
the Mahatma can always be 
gagged, imprisoned or shot. 


—Charvake 
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The Vietnamese as | know them 


N 1960 I first went to Hanoi, 
North Vietnam, or more 
correctly, the Democratic Repub- 
lic of Vietnam, to teach adults 
who would need it professionally, 
how to read, write and speak 
English fluently, and how to 
understand those who were using 
it not only as their mother 
tongue, but sometimes as a 
lingua franca. This last was 
exceedingly difficult, impossible 
to teach, only to be gained by 
years of practice. 
During the first five years of 
my sojourn, classes grew ever 


more varied as graduated stu- 


dents took up their jobs and 
needed specialised help. From 
the Foreign Affairs and Foreign 
Trade Ministries, from Tourism, 
from the Teachers’ University, 
the Foreign »^Publications, the 
Film Studio, the Voice of Viet- 
nam Radio Station, from the 
Hospital, the Peace Committee, 
even the Army and the Security 
Police, came requests for coach- 
ing, so that after a time, the 
Committee looking after foreign 
workers wouldn't let me take on 
any more, without their con- 
sent. 
I enjoyed the work enormous- 
ly and found it most inspiring. 
The students were not only 
extremely hard-working in spite 
of hard conditions and lack of 
equipment, but they treated me 
with great affection and care, so 
that in the end I felt almost as if 
I were their mother, and the 
grandmother of the little families 


whom they brought so proudly: 


to visit me. Of course, through 
the years I_got to know many of 
them really well, their difficulties, 
weaknesses and mistakes, as 
well as their successes, and their 
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joys, the unexpected problems as 
well as the fulfilment of cherish- 
ed hopes. This relationship 
seemed an extraordinary privilege 
and its end owing to the dispersal 
and other consequences of wara 


. grief which is only made worse 


by the realisation that every 
Viétnamese family is suffering 
separation from nearest and 
dearest with consequent anxiety 
and heartache; even though one 
recognises the necessity in face of 
a cruel enemy. 

Up to 1965, when American 
bombing of the North became a 
routine procedure, all the empha- 
sis in Hanoi was on construction 
of a socialist society which would 
bring health, happiness and good 
standards of living and education 
to everyone, and on support and 
sympathy for the brothers in the 
South who were already fighting 
for their independence against 
intolerable repression by foreign 
invaders and Vietnamese quis- 


lings. 
It wasn’t easy to build; it 
entailed considerable sacrifice. 


Apart from his job and his study, 
everyone did extra work called 
“socialist labour’. On my first 
journey to Hanoi, I heard how 
President Ho chi Minh already 70 
years old (in 1960), dressed 
like a peasant except on official 
occasions and took part in these 
extra-curricular manual activities, 
rolling up his trousers and wield- 
ing his hoe with the best of 
them. 

You could -see the results. 
My students for instance, lived 
in mud and thatch dormitories, 
worked in mud and thatch class- 
rooms, with earth floors and no 
windows. They washed in the 
open air; their food, in general 


only two meals a day, was very 
simple, their clothing inadequate 
in the winter, 

That wasin 1960. By 1965, 
new three storey buildings of 
brick had been built with proper 
roofs and windows, with showers 
and lavatories on each floor; here 
they could sleep, hold meetings, 
read in the library, without fear 
of wind or water. The textile 
factory was turning out quantities 
of cotton-padded jackets, ready- 
made shorts and vests, so that 
people no longer looked peaky 
and grey in the winter. Every 
student did a fortnight’s work on 
a big collective farmin the hills, 
and in return the University 
received lorry-loads of vegetables 
and other foods. Each young 
man and woman planted a banana 
tree; each of them undertook to 
provide a pig with a week’s 
fodder, and to grow vegetables 
near their dormitories. ‘The 
menu became better and more 
nutritious; our young men and 
women were getting stronger. 

Schools too were increasing 
allover the country. Graduates 
from the ‘Teachers’ University 
were penetrating remote districts 
which had never known regular 
teaching before. The literacy 
campaign of the forties—which 
had been undertaken almost 
without equipment or professional 
teachers—had been succeeded by 
an ambitious plan to build pri- 
mary schools in every hamlet and 
secondary schools for every 
sizable village. How astonished 
I was on one occasion when my 
car broke down in a remote 
rural area to find a number of 
children about 14 or 15, carrying 


their satchels down a track 
through a bamboo grove. As 
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we had an hour to wait I pet 
suaded my interpreter to follow 
them and came to a small com- 
pound where three classes were 
going on. The headmaster 
allowed us to peep in, One group 
was actually studying electronics, 
apparently following the teacher’s 
diagrams on the board with ease 
and eagerly putting up their 
hands to answer his questions. 


An Advancing Society 


Imagine the effect on their 
peasant parents who by that 
time might have reached through 
evening classes the equivalent of 
the Third form in primary school. 
My driver, a young man of 
peasant stock who had learnt to 
drive during the Resistance, had 
six children tucked away in some 
hamlet well off the beaten track. 
He was exultant because maybe 
his sons would go to the univer- 
sity, and this was the attitude of 
millions, previously downtrodden 
and completely ignorant, except 
in the routine tasks of cultivation. 


Literacy had in ifs basic form, 


reached 96 percent of the popula- 
tion and as more and more 
teachers, medical workers, 
accountants, agronomists, techni- 
cians, were needed to supply the 
needs of an advancing society, 
more and more higher institutes 
of learning were in demand. 

To begin with, the other socia- 
list countries sent their experts to 
trainand guide the Vietnamese 
in all new developments. Young 
Vietnamese went abroad to study 
for five or seven years. Many 
have come back and gradually 
taken over the work previously 
done by foreigners. For instance 
all the hospitals and medical 
clinics throughout the North 
from the 17th parallel to the 
Chinese frontier are entirely 
staffed by Vietnamese, and the 
Medical School, once in Hanoi, 
now inevacuation, stil] turns out 
several hundred students annual- 
ly, trained to various degrees, 
but allable to contribute some- 
thing to the well-being of their 
fellow countrymen. 

Similarly with ^ technical 
experts. Atthe time of Libera- 
tion in 1954, there were only six 
engineers in the whole country. 
Now those who have returned 
from abroad are able to train 
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many others, and country boys, 
after a few years in technical 
school are able to return to 
thejr hamlets, set up workshops 
and turn out semi-mechanised 
tobls which increase productivity 
ten or twenty-fold. 

I shouldn't really say “boys”, 
for country girls have played a 
more and more important part 
in recent years since it is essen- 
tial that production be main- 
tained, in spite of the disruption 
caused by enemy activity. The 
Three Responsibilities Movement 
launched by the Union of Viet- 
namese Women, has been an 
inspiration to girls throughout the 
country:it has challenged them 
to emerge for good and all from 
subservience to male authority, 
the legacy of not far distant 
ines society. They promise to 

e 


The Three Responsibilities 


(1) responsible for the well- 
being and good conduct of their 
families, so that fathers, on’ duty 
far away, may not be anxious 
about their old parents, or fear 
their children are becoming 
hooligans; 

(2) responsible for improving 
methods of production so that 
the absence of men will not 
mean deficiency in things neces- 
sary for the well-being of the 


people; and 
(3) responsible for the pro- 
tection of their homes and 


Fatherland in the possible event 
of an enemy invasion. 

This pledge they took very 
seriously. I saw many a girl, 
childish and rather spoilt as a 
young student or bride, develop 
into a mature responsible woman 
ready to endure all sorts of hard- 
ship in the fulfilment of her 
duties. One I know well, who 
is married to a doctor and with 
her baby boy used to live in 
Hanoi and teach ;English in a 
nearby suburb, now lives in a 
tiny hut without water, electri- 
city or cooking facilities, with 
her child, her old father and 
invalid aunt, carries on her 
teaching duties with all the 
skill she can muster, and only 
very rarely see her husband who 
is often on duty far away where 
the need is greatest. She seemed 
so delicate and frailin the past, 


but now she is somehow able to 
carry this heavy burden because 
itis all part of the united effort 
to maintain her country's morale 
and determination to win the 
greatest victory of Vietnamese 
history. 


Brave and Indastrious People . 


In another sphere I met a 
remarkable young woman of 25, 
chairman of a cooperative farm 
committee. Ofthe 120 workers 
on the farm, all but twelve are 
now women. They have also 
taken their “responsibilities” 
very seriously and obtained all 
the help possible from the district 
and provincial committees. One 
girl has had special training in 
maintaining a diesel-run pump, 
another has studied  fish-breed- 
ing several haye taken courses in 
nursery work; a young woman 
doctor has come to run small 
new hospital The chairman 
herself has had a course on 
administration, These young 
people, with their fresh minds 
untrammelled by the centuries- 
old habits inherited by their 
male predecessors, have improved 
thatfarm beyond recognition. 
And the local militia has trained 
girls between 18 and 26 to take 
on home-guard duties day and 
night, and they are longing for 
the chance to shoot’ down some 
marauder in the skies who seeks 
to violate their dearly loved land. 

What has the war done to 
these brave, industrious people? 
How far has the continual bom- 
bardment affected their hopes 
and their conditions? Well, we 
must own that very many pre- 
clous achievements have been 
brought to ruin. Many hospitals, 
schools, workers’ dwellings, 
factories and workshops have 
been destroyed. Take for instance 
the leprosarium, the most advan- 
ced in South East Asia, which 
had gathered together all those 
seriously affected by this scourge 
of the East and given them the 
most modern treatment. Of 
4,000 lepers treated before 1965, 
1,000. had been sent home 
restored to health, and many 
others were in the process of re- 
covery. The hospital lay in a 
bay on the east coast, quite 


separate from any urban district. - 


It consisted of the patients’ 
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wards, the doctors’ training 
establishment, the laboratory, 
workshops for the patients, and 
farmland so that they could be 
as self-supporting as possible. It 
was a tremendous venture and 
had won much praise. 

Then the raiders came, jud 
thirteen times during two days 
assaulted the buildings and lands 
around them. Many were 
killed, others, terrified poor souls, 
ran or crawled away to be lost. 
Why did the Americans do this? 
After the first raid, the radio 
broadcast whatthey were doing 
so that even if they were mis- 
taken the first time, they need 
not have continued. Of course, 
the lepers were picked up once 
they were found, and distributed 
to different hospitals. One poor 
old man, aged 71, was killed in 
the raid on Bac Mai Hospital 
last November, and he was 
taking his bath in the isolation 
ward. None has been drawn 
nearer to the American way of 
life by the destruction of visible 
values; on the contrary, seeds of 
terrible hatred have been sown, 


` the fruit from which may poison 


our earth for generations. And 
new plans for better hospitals 
are already being considered. 


Malevolent Destruction 


Another instance of wholly 
malevolent destruction was a 
very Small secondary school in 
àn isolated village lying well off 
the high road ina rice growing 
district. The peasants had never 
been able to send their daughters 
to secondary school as it was too 
far away, and not many boys 
had managed the journey. So 
they determined to build one of 
their own, and in September 1966 
proudly opened the little brick 
building and sent along the local 
children who had passed out of 
Among them 
were twelve joyful little girls 
between 13 and 15. 

At the end of October, 1966 
they were having their third 
lesson; they'd donealgebra, and 
biology and were studying a 19th- 
century Vietnamese poet, when 
the sound of planes was heard. 
‘The teacher looked out. “Quick” 
she called, ‘‘into the trenches, 
all of you." The children hurried 
but the bombers were quicker. 
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They swept over three times, 
over the school, over the play- 
ground, over the trenches. When 
the appalled parents came run- 
ning to dig out their children, '30 
were dead, 
girls and their teacher, a gitt ‘of 
25, with a little boy.of her own. 
I met one of. the men teachers, 
whose little sister had died. He 
showed me her scarf which was 
embroidered ‘My happy year!” 
and “For the bright future!" We 
could not restrain our tears. 

Every boy left alive demanded 
his right to join the army; every 
parent, every neighbour, swore to 
avenge these murdered innocents. 

People ask how it is the 
Vietnamese can keep on fighting 
and develop all sorts of theories 
asto the motive force which 
drives them on. So far as I 
could see there was no mystery. 
These people have a. very long 
history of resistance to foreign 
invaders, however powerful. In 
the end they have always been 
successful—against the Chinese, 
against the Mongols, against the 
Japanese, against the French— 
and have maintained their own 
integrity as. Vietnamese. These 
facts are known to every boy and 
girl inthe country and they are 
very proud of their heroic past. 
I don’t think it occurs to any of 
them that they could be really 
defeated, though they know the 


.Struggle may be long and very 


hard. 
Extraordinarily Fortunate 
They are extraordinarily 


fortunate in their President Ho 
chi Minh, whose entire life has 
been devoted to the liberation of 
his people and whose gifts of 
simplicity, gentleness and sym- 
pathy with the young combined 
with unusual intelligence, ex- 
perience and ability to endure 
intolerable personal suffering 
have won him the love, admira- 
tion and trust of all the people. 
When ‘‘Uncle Ho" appeals for 
united effort and rejoices that 
every victory reduces his 78 years, 
no sacrifice seems too great. With 
“Uncle Ho” are the other 
government leaders, all men who 
have touched the depths and 
come out triumphant. It is 
characteristic: of Ho chi Minh 
that he has refused personal 


including all twelte 


honours until his country is again 
united. 

As well as these advantages, 
we should remember that Viet- 
namese are poets by nature; 
material successes, do not count 
as muchas things of the spirit. 
When the young electrician 
Nguyen van Troi failed to place 
a bomb under the bridge an 
American leader was to pass 
over, and broke his leg when he 
tried to escape, he did not lose 
his dignity and pride. Brought 
out to execution, tied to a post, 
faced with pressmen and cameras, 
this 22-year-old youth seized the 
moment before death to cry out: 
“I am no criminal. Those who 
murder my kinsmen and destroy 
my villages are the criminals. [ 
am sorry 1 did not accomplish 
my task and only wish I had more 
than one life to give to my coun- 


try. Long live Vietnam! Long 
live Ho chi Minh!" 
Exultant Words 

His words, exultant even in 


dying, did notterrorisc his fellows 
as his executioners had hoped. 
They created a feeling of glory. 
No youth in North Vietnam but 
wanted to emulate Troi. Films, 
stories, poems, sculptured figures 
have been created in his honour. 
He did not fail. Ho made the 
name of Vietnam resound across 
the world. 

On National Day this Septem- 
ber 2, Prime Minister Phom van 
Dong called once again to 
people to march. forward, “to 
safeguard the fruits of the 
August Revolution, to defend 
the Democratic Republic of Vict 
Nam, to liberate the South and 
advance towards the peaceful 
reunification of the Fatherland.”’ 

“More brilliant victories are 
awaiting us!” he promised, and 
the people believed him, just as 
they had believed President Ho 
chi Minh whose New Year poem 
presaged the Tet offensive in the 
South and many consequent 
campaigns: 

This year is better than all 

other years; 

News of victories 

throughout the land. 

North and South vie with each 

other to destroy American 
might. 

Forward ! Victory is ours ! 
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AFER an unseemly convulsion, 
the Delhi University settled 
down again to a.tenuous quiet. 
A debate of sorts was carried on 
during the weeks of disturbance 
both in the Campus and in the 


Press. The National Herald of 
Delhi, for instance, featured a 
number of articles by leading 


academicians, trying to thrash 
out the Problem. Dr Raj of the 
Delhi School of Economics, ini- 
tiated the discussion. 

Butall the discussion and the 
soul-searching traversed the whole 
vicious circle to come back to the 


starting point once again. 
This was inevitable. Because 
in the ultimate analysis, most 


of these problems, if not all, 
could be traced to points of poli- 
tical decision. If we start with 
indiscipline itself, indisciple in its 
rather abstract manifestation, we 
will be forced to acknowledge the 
social frustrations behind it. And 
again further down, we will have 
to recognize the political inade- 
quacies which lead to those frus- 
trations. 

The bulk of the present Uni- 
versity students is made up of 
what are known as pass course 
candidates. The pass course 
leads up to an ordinary B.A. 
degree, as against the B.A. (Hon- 
ours) Degree. Without the Hon- 
ours Degree, a graduate will find 
it difficult to get into the post- 
graduate class. He might, if he 
makes an exceptional ranking; 
but such achievement is rendered 
difficult by the very nature of 
pass course instruction. The pass 
course classes are very large and 
the instruction, consequently, 
scrappy’ 

But what really emasculates this 
class of students is the knowledge 
that their degree will not entitle 
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to them to anything better than a 
clerkship, and today, even that is 
becoming increasingly elusive. 
Hence if a teacher of economics 
or of literature Were to try to 
instil the higher values of his per- 
suasion in his students who are 
destined to become clerks, it is 
little wonder if such attempt 
meets with rejection. They would 
rather get hold of a few scrappy 
facts from the bazaar notes and 
manage to geta third division 
degree, which is all they need to 
become a clerk. More time spent 
in pure learning does not at- all 
change their basic destiny. 

Over the last twenty years this 
frustration has made the B.A. 
pass degree increasingly meaning- 
less. The academicians have 
always talked about falling 
standards: they hardly bothered 
to find out why the standards 
were falling. Twenty years is 
a generation, and in this one 
generation we have produced not 
merely inferior students but 
equally inferior teachers. Because 
when once the corruption of 
values sets in and teachers and 
students learn to make compro- 
mises in the matter of learning, 
nothing can prevent such corrup- 
tion from seeping in and poison- 
ing the entire system of education. 
That is what is happening in all 
the Universities today. 


Defence and Education 


Barely six years ago we were 
talking about giving a defence 
orientation to education. For- 
tunately, we have abandoned the 


idea; but the fact remains that a 


lopsidedly large chunk of the 


national income goes for ‘defence ` 


preparedness’. I am not suggest- 
ing that we should question the 
wisdom of defence preparedness. 


But certainly, there ought to be a 
greater correlation between the 
spending capacity of the country 
and the relative priorities given to 
the various heads of spending. 
For instance, if two or three per 
cent of the national budget is all 
that we can spend on education, 
ifa junior and inconsequential 
ministry is all that we can have 
to manage the crucial portfolio of 
education, there is little use talk- 
ing about indiscipline or falling 
standards. Education is bound to 
be a routine, where things go on 
by sufferance and from which 


_hothings much is expected. 


As I said, this problem can- 
not be solved by a mere acade- 
mic discussion. Whát is needed 
is a social and political decision 
of the most fundamental nature. 
I might say of a total nature. It is 
futile, however, to talk of total 
decisions. But we expected our 
University men and women to 
give at least an intellectual pro- 
jection to these problems. I find 
that an essentially sterile issue 
like the cow slaughter ban pro- 
duceda lot of passion in the 
Campus. The Jan Sangh has 
considerable influence among both 
the students and the ‘staff of the 
various colleges and of the Uni- 
versity itself. Itisa-sad com- 
mentary on our situation if our 
Campus revolutionaries are men 
like Vijay Kumar Malhotra. 

Alongside Sri Malhotra and 
the cow partisans, we have a thin 
lunatic fringe which sits in the 
coffee house making a big display 
of the Thoughts of Mao which 
they carry. Itis a ritual; the 
Red Book has to be read not at 
home but in the coffee house 
where the people would gaze at it 
in wonderment, and the girls 
would go desperately romantic. 

Perhaps I have exaggerated. 
But I have not exaggerated 
enough the basic targedy of the 
Campus. The entire thing is 
phoney: both the grievance and 
the struggle against the grievance. 
Every one, student, teacher and 
University bureaucrat, is going 
round and round in circles of un- 
reality. Education after allisan - 
essentially unreal activity designed - 
to prepare phantom men for 
bizarre and meaningless Occupa- 
tions, 2° 
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Lenin and Soviet Policy of Concession (1918-1921) 


V. A. SHISHKIN 


"TE policy of concessions was an important ele- 
ment in the activities of the Soviet state in 
foreign affairs during its initial period. The idea 
of granting concessions to foreign capital, its theo- 
retical grounding and practical application were a 
contribution of the Bolshevik Party and its leader 
Lenin to the treasure house of the international com- 
muDist and working-class movement because this 
question was raised for the first time after the prole- 
tariat took over power in Russia. 

The history of the Soviet concessions policy is a 
subject that has been little studied in Soviet litera- 
ture. Several pamphlets and articles on the impor- 
tance of concessions for the national economy were 
published before the Great Patriotic War. In post- 
war years concessions were examined chiefly by eco- 
nomists who studied state capitalism in the transi- 
tion period from capitalism to socialism. At that, 
most of the authors do not consider at all the 
history of the Soviet concessions policy and Lenin’s 
role in elaborating it in 1918-20. 

As a rule the exposition of the problem begins 
with the concessions decree adopted on November 
23, 1920. Yet, substantiation of this decree be Lenin 


| at the end of 1920 and early in 1921, in fact, com- 


pléted an entire stage in the theoretical and practi- 
cal elaboration of the Soviet concessions policy. 
Moreover, since most authors examine conces- 
sions chiefly from the angle of their social economic" 
nature and place in the multi-form economy of the 
Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic (RSFSR) 
during the transition period, some essential aspects 
ofthe concessions policy formulated by Lenin are 
left out of consideration. This above all applies to 
the significance of concessions as a factor in the 
foreign policy of thé Soviet state. 
Kennan s Angle = 
Lenin’s views on the problem of concessions 


jin 1918-1920 and the importance of the concessions 
' policy of that period are tendentiously presented 


and frequently falsified outright in contemporary 
bourgeois historiography. George F. Kennan, well- 
known American historian, in a number of his works, 
pictures the concessions policy of the Soviet state 


solely as a tactical means of stirring up contradictions 
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between capitalist countries. He either completely de- 
nies the importance of concessions for the Soviet 
State (when discussing the year 1918) or reduces it 
almost to nought (referring to 1920-21).* 

W. Keller, another Sovietologist, the author of 
a book issued in all principal capitalist countries, 
on the contrary, pictures the concessions policy in 
1920 as a panicky appeal of “the Red tsars" to the 
West tantamount to an “invitation to the Varangians: 
‘Our land is vast and abundant, but it lacks order, 
come! °... In contamporary language this call sounds: 
‘concessions’. So wrote Keller, Naturally, in his 
presentation the “modern foreign settlement'' (in 
other words the concessionaries.—V.S.) became a 
factor of decisive importance for the development of 
Soviet industry, agricultural and the accumulation of 
technical knew-how.? 

All this merely stresses the great importance at- 
tached today to a study of the emergence of the 
Soviet concessions policy and Lenin's role in its ela- 
boration. 


Chicherin's Reference 
if 


In his reminiscences about Lenin, G.V. Chicherin, 
referring to the “Brest period’ of Sovict-German 
relations wrote: “In this connection, Lenin for the 
first time formulated concretely his plans of attrac- 
ting foreign capital and granting it big concessions, 
Ihad a number of very interesting conversations 
with him on this subject. Lastly, a plan of giving 
concessions to foreign capital, drawn up, it seems to 
me, by C. Bronsky, was simultaneously handed to 
the German government and to our American 
friend Colonel Raymond Robbins who took it 
with him to America,” 

Chicherin refers to two very important docu- 
ments of the Soviet government: an enumeration of 
the terms for resuming trade relations with Germany 
and a plan for the development of economic rela- 


(1) George F. Kernan, The Decision to Intervene, Princeton 
1958, pp 221-224; Soviet Foreign Policy, Princeton, 1960, pp 
35-36; Russia and the West under Lenin and Stalin, Boston, 
1962, pp. 172-174. 

(2) W. Keller, Ost minus West-Null. Der Aufbau Russ- 
ands durch den Westen. Munchen-Zurich, 1963, S. 223-225, 
230. 
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lations with the United States. Lenin, in his capa- 
city as member of the Foreign Trade Commission 
of the Economic Policy Committee of the Supreme 
Economic Council, took part in drawing up both 
these documents. On the eve of the -meeting 
with the German delegation, he specially examined 
and approved the terms for.the resumption of 
trade with Germany, which were then read out by 
M.G. Bronsky, Deputy People’s Commissar for Trade. 
These documents are of interest as the first offer of 
concessions to capitalist states and the first attempt 
to substantiate the Soviet state's concessions 
policy. 

On the same day when Bronsky made public 
the thesés in the mixed Russo-German commission, 
the Council of People’ Commissars (CPC) at a sit- 
ting chaired by Lenin, examined the concessions 
question in a practical aspect. The CPC decision 
on this instructed Bronsky to “set up a special 
commission for drawing up a normal draft of a 
concession treaty" with the object of determin- 
‘ing the detailed term of a concession agree- 
ment. Moreover, the Council of People’s 
Commissars regarded as desirable the type of 
concession which would be based on the parti- 
cipation of “foreign capitalists in the tapping of 
our natural wealth on condition that they get the 
bigger part of the raw materials." Thus, along- 
side statements about readiness to cooperate with 
foreign capital along the lines of concessions, the 
Soviet government also took definite organisatio- 
nal measures of elaborate its policy in this, field. 


Economic Relations Programme 


The next important step in formulating the con- 
cessions policy was linked with preparations for the 
First Congress of Economic Councils of the RSFSR. 
A programme of economic relations with capitalist 
countries was made public at this Congress on May 
26,1918. This programme, drawn up ata ‘‘govern- 
menta] conference” in the Kremlin with Lenin’s 
participation, already contained much more detailed 
terms of concessions and clearly defined the aim of 
granting them. The programme noted that in view 
of the inevitable unfavourable trade and payments 
balance of the RSFSR in the next few years, the 
possibility of getting foreign goods could be ensured 
“only through loans used for the purchase of such 
goods.” Concessions were regarded as one of the 
most important forms of securing these loans. and 
they had to be given only as necessary security. 

The first attempt to delineate the general terms 
for granting concessions was made in this program- 
me. They consisted of eight points which boiled 
down to the following: concession agreements 
are concluded only for a definite period and only 
for the organisation of new enterprises, taking into 
account the general plan for the development of 
Russia’s productive forces; the territorial location 
of such enterprises must not create definite spheres 
of influence of foreign states in Russia; conces- 
sionaties undertake to observe the rules of social, 
industrial and commercial legislation and to hand 
over a definite part of the output to the Govern- 
ment of the RSFSR at the market price. The out- 
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line. of general terms for granting concessions was 
an important step in elaborating the concession 
policy of the RSFSR. Some of these terms (definite 
territorial location, firmly fixed period, observance 
of Soviet laws) remained major points of the con- 
cession policy of the RSFSR at all stages. 


Practical Steps 


` Simultaneously with the elaboration of the main - 


principles of the concessions policy, the Council of 
People’s Commissars (CPC) continued to take up 
the related organisational and practical questions. 
On May 28, 1918, the procedure of issuing conces- 
sion licenses was discussed at a sitting of the CPC 
held on May 28, 1918, and presided over by Lenin. 
The decision instructed Y. Larin, Chairman of the 


. Economic Policy Committee of the Supreme Econo- 


mic Council to submit to the CPC a draft decree pro- 
viding for the scle right of the Council of People’s 
Commissars to issue concession licenses and also for 
the setting up of a special commission jn the Supreme 
Economic Council to examine all concession .pro- 
posals preliminarily. Most likely this instruction was 
complied with, because the materials of the CPC 
chancellery. contain a draft decree on the procedure 
for licensing concessions, dated June 1918, with a no- 
tations “For Lenin’. The decree itself was not 
adopted by the Council of People’s Commissars in 
1918. 

In July 1918, in view of the Soviet-German talks 
in Berlin, the concessions question was again raised 
by the Council of People's Commissars. It deman- 
ded that departments responsible for elaborating 
this decree treat this assignment with utmost atten- 
On July 20, Lenin spoke at the 
sitting ofthe CPC and pointed out that M. Bronsky 
failed to carry out the assignment of the CPC of 
May 15 to set up a commission for framing a draft 
normal concession 'treaty with foreigners. The 
Council of People's Commissars, after reprimanding 
Bronsky, decided to set up this commission in the 
following composition: Lomov, Bronsky, Gukovsky, 
Milyutin, Uspensky and Radek. The commission, 


supplemented by experts, was instructed within five 


days to draw up and submit to the CPC a draft 
normal concession treaty and also to examine ‘‘the 
available proposals for concessions received from 
foreigners. ” 


CPC Theses 


Most likely, the draft “normal concession treaty” 
was understood to mean the further detailed elabo- 
ration of the terms for granting concessions, because 
the Commission's work resulted in “Theses, drawn 
up by a CPC commission, on the terms for attrac- 
ting foreign capital to Russia in the commodity 
form.” 

In addition to the main points, borrowed from 
the programme made public at the First Congress 
of Economic Councils, the Theses had other points 
which supplemented and specified the terms of con- 
cessions. Specifically, one of the new points envisag- 
ed in exceptional cases special privileges to *conces- 
sion enterprises (the concessionaire, for example, could 


` by guaranteed the payment of interest on the invested 
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capital, and so on), The demand for fulfilling the 
plan for commissioning capacity by definite, exactly 
stipulated dates, agreed upon in the treaty, was an 
important term which was reflected in all subse- 
quent activities in this field. 

On August 9, 1918, the Council of People’s 
Commissars took note of the statement made by 
the Chairman of the Supreme Economic Council that 
the Theses outlining the terms for attracting foreign 
capital were being sentto all People’s Commissars 
ofthe RSFSR. Thus, this document became an 
instruction by which the relevant Soviet departments 
had to guide themselves in concessions negotia- 
tions with foreign businessmen. 


While the Soviet state was elaborating its con- 
cessions policy quite energetically, making repeated 
statements about its readiness to cooperate with 
foreign capital and offering concrete terms of this 
cooperation, the stand of the Western powers did 
not hold out big hopes of realising these plans. The 
capitalist world was not yet prepared to reconcile 
itself-to the very existence of the Soviet state, let 
alone to engage in broad economic cooperation 
with it. That is why concessions activities in 1918- 
1919 were extremely modest. It resolved to a gene- 
ral exchange of opinion about concessions with 
Germany’ s representatives and R. Clark, head of a 
British delegation who came to Moscowin July 
1918, and also to examining the offers made by Wes- 
tern business circles, 


Western Reactions 


Of greatest significance among these offers was 
the plan fora concession submitted by A.A. Bori- 
sov, a Russian artist, and E. Gannevig, a Norwegain 
citizen. The plan called for building a. railway 
from the Ob River through Kotlas to a junction 
with the Baltic Railway (Zvanka Station or Petro- 
grad) Gannevig was closely connected with Anglo- 
American industrial and financial circles, in view of 
which the contemplated concession was important 
for the RSFSR not only economically but also poli- 
tically. The original concession. offer was examined 

uly to December 1918 by a CPC commission 
(A. Lomov, chairman, L.B. Krasin and Y.I. Uspene- 
ky) and by the Presidium of the Supreme Eco- 
nomic Council. Agreement was reached in principle 
on building a railway at a cost of 2,000 million rub- 
les; the outlays were to be compensated bya large 
timber concession for 48 years. On February 4, 
1919, the draft treaty was Submitted to the Council 
of People’s Commissars. 

Lenin prepared for that sitting a draft resolution 
on the granting of the concession. The draft was 
adopted with minor editorial changes asa decision 
of the CPC.. It once again stressed the readiness of 
the Soviet state to cooperate economically with 
bourgeois circles along the lines of concessions. The 


. Council of People’s Commissars, it was pointed out 


in the decision, “recognises that concessions to re- 
presentatives of foreign capital in general, in princi- 
ple, are permissible in the interest of developing the 
productive forces." As regards the concession for 


the building of the railway, the CPC, considering . 
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this construction important and necessary, decided 
“for accelarating the practical and final decision to 
ask the initiators to submit proof of their references 
to connections with allied capitalist firms." A group 
of Party leaders and statesmen were instructed to 
draw up the final variant of the concession treaty 
and to present a draft resolution on this question to 
Lenin for signing. 

Although subsequent talks with the prospective 
concessionaires produced no results, the activity of 
Soviet state agencies helped to bring out the essence 
of the Soviet concessions policy and the role of con- 
cessions in international politics and in economic 
development within the country. 


Significance: Assessed 


How was the significance of concessions assessed 


- during the first years of the Soviet state? 


As we shall show, a detailed characteristic of the 
nature and importance of the Soviet concessions 
policy was given by Lenin later on, in his works of 
1920-2] associated with the concessions decree. But 
as early as 1918, Lenin’s statements on this question 
and also the discussion of the concession for a 
northern railway indicated that the Soviet Govern- 
ment took into account the political and economic 
importance of concessions. 


Politically, concessions were considered a means 
for influencing imperialist circles of Western coun- 
tries for the purpose of paralysing the interventionist 
aspirations of the most reactionary groups of the 
bourgeoisie. Itis this purpose of the concessions 
policy that Chicherin noted when he characterised 
the tactic of the Soviet representatives in Berlin. It 
consisted in efforts to get foreign business circles 
interested in the possibility of gaining economic 
benefits from cooperating with the RSFSR and to 
warn them against futile war ventures. [n one of 
his interviews, Chicherin also pointed out that after 
the signing of the Brest Peace Treaty the Soviet state 
adhered to a policy aimed at the “slow and organic 
consolidation of our existence", Asan cxample of 
this policy he cited the call to the capitalist to help 
in the economic restoration of Russia through con- 
cessions and specifically the talks with Gaunevig's 
representatives. Lenin himself, after drawing up 
the draft resolution on granting a concession fora 
northern railway, in a footnote to the draft asked 
Lomov and Krasin what they thought of the resolu- 
tion “from the business (end diplomatic) point of 
view,” ; 

It would be fundamentally wrong, however, to 
reduce the offers of concessions made by the Sovict 
Government in 1918, solely to the realm of tactics, 
as is done by some bourgeois authors. We have 
seen that the Council of People’s Commissars 
devoted several sittings to practical question of 
concessions, This means that, taking into con- 
sideration the political and diplomatic importance 
of concessions, the Soviet Government at the seme 
time examined them from the purely business angle 
as a means of developing the economy on the basis 
of agreements with foreign capitalin the economic 
field. 
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As early as the spring of 1918, Lenin revealed in 
detail the advantages of state capitalism over small 
commodity production, which does not yield to 
accounting and regulation, in conditions of the 
transition from capitalism to socialism. Somewhat 
later, referring to direct economic significance of a 
northern railway concession, Lenin described it as 
“tribute” to imperialism which ultimately leads to 
the restoration of certain sectors of the economy 
and consequently to the consolidation of the Soviet 
state. Theeconomic importance of concessions is 
delineated more distinctly by Lenin in his letter to 
American workers of September 23, 1919. “The 
granting of concessions under reasonable terms,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘is desirable also for us, as one of the means 
of attracting into Russia, during the period of the 
coexistence side by side of socialist and capitalist 


- states, the technical help of the countries which are 


more advanced in this respect.” - 

Lenin's deeply dialectical and bold idea of con- 
cessions was based on-a precise scientific analysis of 
the economy in the transition period, which was not 
at oncerightly appreciated in Party and Soviet 
circles. A discussion of the terms of the concession 
for the northern rail route showed that some of the 
Party and Government cadres saw in concessions if 
not a denial of socialist principles in general then a 
factor which seriously contradicted the economic 
nature of the proletarian state. 


Lozovsky's Attack 


At the First Congress of Economic Councils A. 
Lozovsky who criticised the report on the economic 
consequences of the Brest Peace, said: “From the 
part of th» programme read out here we learned 
about concessions and‘ other very fine, but hardly 
socialist things. We see that there is absolutely no 
trace of socialism in this socialist organisation of the 
economy.'' 

During the discussion of the contemplated con- 
cession for the northern railway a keen debate flared 
up in the press. Two points of view distinctly 
emerged: one defending the need for economic 
agreements with capitalism in conditions of the 
coexistence of the two systems and the other, 
apainst the concessions policy which supposedly was 
a “betrayal of our cause’’,a manifestation of ‘‘faint- 
heartedness’’ and ‘‘disbelief in the creative powers 
ofthe proletariat.” N. N. Sukhanov, chairman of 
the Financial and Economic „Board of the State 


~-Installations Committee of the Supreme Economic 


Council, for example, sharply opposed the granting 


- of concessions. He held that the granting of con- 


cessions was a ‘‘disastrous business" from every 
angle. “I see,” he said “a complete contradiction 
. between the general system of our economic policy 
and the handing over of our wealth to private 
capital." In his opinion, the concessions policy was 
no less harmful for the world working-class move- 
ment which could be weakened by it. Top func- 
tionaries of the All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions like Lozovsky, mentioned earlier, Tomsky, 
Weinberg and others attacked the concessions 
- policy from “Left” positions. 
The polemic was ended by the decision of the 
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Council of People's Commissars of February 4, 1919, 
which, as pointed out earlier, confirmed that in 
principle concessions were permissible in the inte- 
rest of developing the productive forces. 


Thus ended the first stage of elaborating the 
concessions policy of the Soviet state. In this 
period the political and national economic impor- 
tance of concessions was brought out in most gene- 
ral outline, their socio-economic natüre was deli- 
neated and the main terms for granting conces- 
sions to foreign capital were formulated. The 
further development ofthe concessions policy and 
its implementation could take place only in more 
favourable international conditions. 


The Civil War and the political and economic 
blockade of the RSFSR naturally relegated the 
question of concessions to the background, depriv- 
ing itofany practical purpose fora time. But it 
would be wrong to assume that the idea of conces- 
sions was forgotten and was only revived by the 
decree of November 23, 1920, as an element of the 
emerging transition to the New Economic Policy.. 


In Soviet historic literature on the concessions 
problem no attempt has been made to fil the 
essential gap in the study of the pre-history of the 
decree of November 23, 1920. Yet the published 
and chiefly the unpublished materials in the archives 
attest to the intensive elaboration of the concessions 
policy of the RSFSR from the very beginning of 
1920, in conditions of the second peaceful respite. 

In January 1920, in view of the decision of the 
Supreme Council of the Entente to lift the econo- 
mic blockade of the RSFSR, L.B. Krasin wrote 
“Theses on Concessions." The 12 points of this 


document: contained the following main ideas: res- : 


toration of the transport system and industry and 
satisfaction of the needs of the population make it 
necessary to obtain considerable quantities of goods 
from abroad chiefly for production purposes. In 
view of the limited resources of the RSFSR for 
payments and settlement these could be paid for 
in the immediate future only in the form of conces- 
sions. The Theses stressed that notwithstanding 
the evident. privileges that would have to be ‘tt 
to the concessionaires, the saving of industry and 
transport demanded the “broadest granting of con- 
cessions. '' 


Krasin's Theses 


Krasin confined the purpose of concessions to 
serving as a means of payment, for the imported 
goods, without revealing all the political and eco- 
nomic aspects of the concessions policy in socia- 
list conditions. Moreover, Krasin obviously ex- 
aggerated the role of concessions, characterising 
them in fact as the only means for restoring the eco- 
nomy ofthe RSFSR. At the same time Krasin's 
Theses gave a detailed exposition of the terms and 
principles of concessions, on which subsequent offi- 
cial decisions in this sphere were based, and served 
as the starting point of a discussion leading to the 
final ascertainment of the essence and aims .of the 
Soviet concessions policy in 1920-21. 


. Krasin's Theses were discussed at a joint meets 
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. dium an inter-departmental 


ing of the Presidium of the Supreme Economic 
Council and the All-Union Central Council of 


. Trade Unions on March 5, 1920, in the course’ of 


which essential amendments were introduced. It 
was proposed, for example, to emphasise the idea 
that “the basis for restoring industry and econo- 
mic life in Russia was the Soviet economy itself.” 
Thus, concessions were to be regarded as an auxi- 
liary, and not the only-possible, means for restor- 
‘ing the country’s economy. The conference also 
arrived at the conclusion that it was necessary to 
set the period of concessions depending on the con- 
crete conditions of operating each enterprise. 

.On March 20, 1920, Krasin’s Theses were discus 
sed atasitting of the CPC chaired by Lenin. It 
led to a serious redrafting of the entire text. The 


final variant of the Theses, adopted by the Council 


of People's Commissars, as before, regarded con- 
cessions as a means of payment for imported 
goods, but only as supplementary to direct payment 
in gold and raw materials. All propositions about 
concessions as the main or only method of restoring 
the country's economy were deleted. The conces- 
sion periods were to be set in accordance with 
the recommendations made by the meeting of the 
Presidium of the Supreme "Economic Council and 
the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions. 
The Soviet state was to receive the priority right of 
buying the goods produced by concessions enter- 
prises. Allthe main principles and terms for grant- 
ing concessions were borrowed with minor changes 
from the original text of Krasin's Theses. They 
resolved to the following. The granting of conces- 
‘ sions must not inflict harm on the country’s indus- 
try, concessions are called upon to develop only the 
sectors which the state cannot advance with its own 
forces; to allow concession enterprises which least 
of all exhaust the natural resources and promote 
the swiftest growth of the country’s production 
potential. Concessionaires undertake to observe 
Soviet laws, technical and other rules and instruc- 
tions; it was emphasised that a monopoly of an en- 
tire branch of industry was impermissible. f 


M redi of People's Commissars turned over 
the Theses for final editing. in accordance with the 


proposals made at its sitting on March 20, to a 
special commission consisting of representatives of 
the People's Commissariat for Foreign Trade, the 
Supreme Economic Council and the People's Com- 
missariat for Justice. A special decision was also 
adopted instructing the Presidium of the Supreme 
Economic Council to inform foreign circles about 
the contemplated concessions through unofficial re- 
ports in the press and also to set up at the Presi- 
concessions commis- 
sion. The CPC considered it advisable not to 
make public the adopted Theses, but only to send 
them for guidance to the interested People's Com- 
missars and. heads of departments. On March 


. 25,the Theses on Concessions, signed by People’s 


Commissar for Foreign Trade Krasin, People’s Com- 
missar for Justice Kursky and Vice-Chairman of 
the Supreme Economic Council Milyutin, were sub- 
mitted to Lenin and approved by him on behalf of 


. the Council of People's Commissars. -At a sitting 
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ofthe CPC on April 8, 1920, it was announced 
that Lenin had signed the Theses on Concessions. 

The peaceful respite early in 1920 was short- 
lived: It was interrupted in April 1920 by the offen- 
sive of Pilsudski's army. That is why the decision 
of the CPC of March 20 to publicise abroad the 
Soviet policy of concessions was not carried out. 
Up tothe autumn of 1920, no articles on this 
question appeared in the Press. Reports from 
abroad were meagre and consisted mainly of ge- 
neral statements made by Krasin at the talks with 
representatives of the Supreme Economic Council of 
the Entente concerning the attitude of the Soviet 
state to the granting of concessions. Nonetheless 
extensive work in this field was continued, 

Among concessions problems along production 
lines mention should be made of the application of 
the Swedish SKF (Svenska-Kullagar-Fabriken) to 
be given a concession for the Moscow bearing factory 
and negotiations with the German IG chemical 
concern about the production of aniline dyes in 
Soviet Russia. In London an RSFSR delegation 
began talks with a number of businessmen from 
different countries about working the timber tracts 
of the RSFSR along concession lines. 


Vanderlip's Offer 


A special place in the concessions talks of that 
period was held by the offer of the California 
businessman W.B. Vanderlip. In talks with foreign 
representatives of the RSFSR Krasin and Litvinov 
in the summer of 1920, he put forward the idea 
ofa concession for exploiting the natural resources 
of Russia's eastern regions. He claimed that he 
acted with the approval of Harding, who was then 
a candidate in the US Presidential elections, and 
asserted that such a concession envisaged recogni- 
tion of the Soviet Government by the United 
States and the latter's opposition to Japan's ter- 
ritorial claims. 

Litvinov's report about these talks was discus- 
sed on August 5, 1920 at a Plenary Meeting of 
the Central Committee ofthe Russian Communist 
Party (Bolsheviks) which instructed the Soviet re- 
presentative to ascertain how serious the propo- 
sal was and what guarantees backed the concession 
in the Far East. The Soviet Government was 
interested in a possible political and economic rap- 
prochement with the United States, which was 
stressed by Vanderlip. In September 1920, he 
was allowed to come to Moscow for talks. On 
September 18, Vanderlip sent a letter to the 
Council of People’s Commissars which contained 
his proposal concerning the use of Russia’s natu- 
ral wealth East of the 160th meridian, including 
Kamchatka. Lenin wasin favour of negotiations 
na Venderlip and urged to conduct them at “top 
speed. "' 

The negotiations were held throughout October 
by a commission of the Council of People's Com- 
missars consisting of representatives of the Supreme 
Economic Council, People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs and People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Trade. On October 12, the CPC approved 
the line of the commission in the negotiations. At 
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the end of the month preliminary understanding was 
reached on giving a 60-year concession in the indi- 
cated areas for prospecting and extracting coal and 
oil and for fishing. The Kamchatka concession also 
provided for the Soviet state’s participation in 
developing the natural resources. The entry of the 
concession treaty into force was madeeconditional 
on de facto recognition of Soviet Russia by the 
United States and the resumption of normal rela- 
tions between them not later than July 1, 1921. 
Since Vanderlip could nct get the American 
Government to live up to that condition the treaty 
remained unimplemented. It should be noted that 
Vanderlip’s offer and his references to connections 
with US political and business circles were not 
sufficiently grounded. Subsequently Lenin pointed 
out that Vanderlip merely “boasted of his ties with 
the American Government.’’ Be that as it may, the 
talks with Vanderlip as such were of definite posi- 
tive significance in the struggle of the Soviet state to 
break out of economic isolation and establish normal 
relations with capitalist countries. Lenin, voicing 
doubt in the weight of Vanderlip’s connections and 
offer, nevertheless noted-that in him “we have won a 
propagandist for trade relations with Soviet Russia, 
and even if we do not get anything except the pro- 
posed agreement on concessions we shallstill be 
able to say that we have gained something. '' S 
The talks with Vanderlip, in addition to exerting 
certain influence on the US business world, exacer- 
bated Japanese-American contradictions and spurred 
on the British bourgeoisie, which was afraid of its 
US rival, to rapprochement with the RSFSR. 
Examination of concrete concession proposals in 
ecouomic departments of the RSFSR and the 
Council of People's Commissars and also the publica- 
tion of a number of statements on this question in 
the press in the autumn of 1920 stimulated further 
elaboration of the concession policy. This was also 
facilitated by the greatimprovement in the inter- 
national position of the Soviet state asa result of 
the armistice with Poland and the defeat of Wrangel. 
From ‘the end of October 1920, the Council of 
People’s Commissars and Lenin personally devoted 
increasing attention to the concessions problem both 
in its practica] and theoretical aspect. 
On October 26, 1920, Lenin raised the question 
of concessions in Siberia at a sitting of the CPC. A 
commission of representatives of the Supreme Eco- 
nomic Council, the People’s Commissariat for Agri- 


culture and the People’s Commissariat -for Foreign | 


Trade, was set up to prepare a preliminary report for 
the Government on this question, 

On October 30, the Council of People’s Com- 
missars, after hearing this report, instructed a com- 
mission headed by V. Milyutin.to choose concession 
objects by sectors of the economy and present in 
detail the main reasons for the contemplated con- 
cessions. Since the formulation ofa plan of con- 
cession objects required considerable time, the CPC 
at its sitting on November 16 concentrated attention 
on the draft decision submitted by Milyutin in con- 
nection with the elaboration of concession objects in 
Siberia. 
satisfy the Council of People's Commnissars because 
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Most likely, the text of the draft did not^ 


that sitting adopted a resolution written by Lenin, 
which proposed to set up a special commission for 


redrafting and editing the part of the resolution | 


suitable for publication abroad. Tne commission 
consisted of Lenin, Milyutin, Kursky and Sereda. 
The new draft had to state the decision of the 
Government in principle to grant concessions, give 
a resume of the general economic and legal terms of 
concessions and a list of the objects with a charac- 
teristic of their economic importance. On Novem- 
ber 23, the Council of People's Commissars adopted 
the concessions decree, drawn up in the commission 
headed by Lenin. It was also decided to issue a 
pamphlet containing the text of the decree and the 
list of concessions objects. Several days later the 
pamphlet prepared for the press was submitted to 
Lenin. 

The decree noted that the attraction of foreign 
capital along concession lines was .regarded by the 
Soviet Government as a practical task for the pur- 
pose of accelerating the restoration of the productive 
forces of Russia and the entire world economy. The 
decree outlined the general economic and legal terms 
of concessions which could be concluded with 
“substantial trust worthy” foreign businessmen. 
They envisaged giving the concessionaire a share of 
the produced goods with the right of exporting them; 
trade privileges in case he applies special technical 
improvements on a large scale: a sufficiently long 
period of operating the enterprise; a guarantee 
against confiscation or nationalisation; a right to hire 
workers with the observance of the labour code; the 
obligation not to abrogate the treaty unilaterally. 

From the content of the decree and the pamphlet 
it is easy to see that their main purpose was to 
inform widely the foreign business world about the 


-concessions policy of the RSFSR. In effect, the 


decree of November 23 and the appended materials 
were the first (after the elaboration of the concessions 
policy in 1918) attempt of the Soviet state practical- 


ly to attract foreign capital to the national’ economy . 


of the RSFSR on a wide scale. 

Naturally, the transition to concessions demanded 
a full and final ascertainment of their ngture both 
from the viewpoint of their position in the 
socialist economy and in the sphere of the inter- 
national affairs of the Soviet state. 


Lively Discussion 


The publication of the decree of the Council of 
the People’s Commissars 
followed by lively discussion of the concessions ques- 
tion in the press and in Party and Soviet circles. A 
number of articles explained the concession policy. 
From December 2 to 16 Pravda carried eight 
articles signed by LI. Stepanov-Skvortsov, which 
somewhat later were published inthe form ofa 
pamphlet. Jzvestia printed an article by G. 
Bergman “On the Question of Concessions” and 
Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta an article by A. Lomov 
“The Soviet Republic and the Capitalist World" (on 
the Question of Concessions)" and soon. X^ 

These articles contained a number of important 
statements on certain aspects of the concessions 
policy. Buta full and all-round examination of 
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the essence aims and nature of the Soviet policy of 
concessions was given by Lenin in a number of his 
statements and works at the end of 1920- and be- 
ginning of 1921. Among them mention should first 
of all be made of the speechat the meeting of 
cell’s secretaries of the Moscow organisation of 
the RCP (B) on November 26, 1920; report on 
concessions ata meeting of activists of the Moscow 
organization of the RCP (B) on December 6, 1920; 
report on concessions delivered to the RCP (B) 
group at the Eighth Congress of Soviets on Decem- 
ber 21, 1920; summing up speech on the report on 
the substitution of the surplus-grain appropriation 
system for a tax in kind, delivered on March 15, 
1921, at the tenth congress of the RCP (B); report 
on the taxin kind delivered on April 9, 1921, and 
the work The Tax in Kind (The Significance of the New 
Economic Policy and Its Conditions). The meaning 
and purpose of the Soviet concessions policy is 
fully brought out in these works. 


Lenin’s Elaboration 


Lenin revealed the economic nature of conces- 
sions and their place in the economy of Soviet 
Russia; the essence of the concessions policy from 
the viewpoint of relations of the socialist state with 
foreign capital; the international, political and econo- 
mic aims (or significance) of the Soviet Concessions 
policy. 

In his works devoted to the New Economic 
Policy Lenin for: the first time, as compared with 
his works in 1918, directly said that concessions 
were probably the most clear and distinct from of 
state capitalism. Proceeding form this appraisal 
of the nature of concessions as a variety of state 
capitalism, Lenin considered it more preferable to 
allow their development than to hand over to small 
private businessmen some or other sectors of the 
economy which the state was unable to restore 
with its own forces. ''What is a concession under 
the Soviet system from the viewpoint of socio- 
economic forms and their relationship," Lenin 
asked and right there replied: “Itis a treaty, bloc, 

i the Soviet, that is ‘proletarian, state 
power with state capitalism against the small-owner 
(patriarchal and petty-bourgeots) elements.’ 

This does not mean that Lenin underestimated 
the definite danger involved in allowing state capita- 


- lism in the form of concessions for developing the 


national economy along socialist lines. But he 
firmly believed that the Soviet state, utilising its 
political power and the key economic positions in 
its hands, would be able to “digest” capitalism 
engendered by concession enterprises. ‘‘There is 
nothing to fear in concessions,’’ Lenin stated, 


. “so long as we retain possession of all the state 


enterprises and weigh up exactly and strictly the 
concessions we grant, and the terms and the scale 
on which we grant them. Growing capitalism will 
be under control and supervision while political 
power will remain in the hands of the working 
class and of the workers’ state.” 


No Idyllic Harmony 


The essence of concessions, from the angle of 
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the relations of the Soviet state with foreign capital 
were described by Lenin as follows: On the one 
hand, it is a certain “tribute”, “‘levy’’, inasmuch as 
without definite guarantees of profit no self-res- 
pecting capitalist would agree to organise pro- 
duction, to-import machinery and equipment and 
apply advaticed technical experience. On the other 
hand, concessions by no means signify a peaceful 
compromise, an idyllic harmony of the socialist and 
the capitalist modes of production or, as Lenin 
put it, the embracing of the socialist lamb and the 
capitalist wolf. A concession, Lenin pointed out, 
is war transferred to the realm of the economy, “a 
contest ofthe two modes of production, two for- 
un two economies- communist and capita- 
ist.” 

Lastly, in his works Lenin thoroughly analysed 
the international political and economic aim of 
issuing concessions to foreign’ capital. Expressing 
certain anxiety over the slow implementation of the 
coricessions policy. Lenin atthe same time repea- 
tedly stressed that by itself the concessions pro- 
gramme of the Soviet state, even negotiations for 
concessions are of great political significance for 
strengthening its international positions, and in 
case of practical application of the concessions 
programme the political effect would be even 
greater. 


Political Arguments 


What did Lenin understand as the ‘political 

arguments'' in favour of issuing concessions ? 
. First, the granting of concessions to various 
groups of foreign capital causes discord, deepens 
contradictions between imperialist powers, hamper- 
ing their joint action against the socialist state. 
Lenin pointed to the following serious contradic- 
tions between capitalist states: Japanese-American; 
between the United States and European countries; 
between Germany and the victorious countries. 
Talks about the Vanderlip concession aggravated 
Japanese-American contradictions and thereby 
undermined the possibility of their co-ordinated 
aggressive actions in the Far East. Concessions to 
German industrialists would facilitate Soviet-Ger- 
man economic and political rapprochement and 
the break away of Germany from the united anti- 
Soviet front of the Entente, and so on. 

Second, concessions talks and agreements 
intensified the desire of the bourgeoisie of the 
great powers to conclude trade agreements and 
establish peaceful relations with the RSFSR. ‘Con- 
cessions presume some kind of reestablishment of 
peaceful agreements, the restoration of trade rela- 
tions; they presume the possibility for usto begin 
direct and extensive purchases of the machinery we 
need’’, Lenin noted. He especially stressed the 
desirability of utilising the concessions policy for 
normalising relations with the United States, Bri- 
tain and Germany. 

Third, the issue of concessions would paralyse 
the interventionist intentions of imperialist circles 
vis-a-vis Soviet Russia. “The existence of con- 
cessions," Lenin noted, “is an economic and politi- 
cal argument against war. States that might go to 
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war with US will not be able to do so if they take 
concessions. This will bind them." 

Fourth, the concession policy has tremendous 
significance as propaganda of the peaceful aspira- 
tions of the Soviet state, of its most earnest inten- 
tions to restore its economy. 
Economic Benefit S 

Attaching such seriousimportance to the politi- 
cal aspect of the problem of concessions, Lenin 
stressed their indisputable ‘‘economic benefit.” 
He saw in concessions one of the means for ac- 
celerating the restoration of the country’s economy 
and carrying out the electrification plan. With- 
out exaggerating the role of concessions in deve- 
loping the Soviet economy (in contrast to Krasin 
and other economic executives), Lenin neverthe- 


less regarded them as a supplementary means of'' 


economic restoration. “The moderate and cau- 
tious application of the concessions policy," will 
undoubtedly help us quickly to improve’ (to a 
modest extent) the state of industry......"' 

The economic purposes of concessions, in 
Lenin’s opinion, moreover, consisted in obtaining 
by the state from the concessionaire of part of the 
goods he produced, in paying in this way for the 
. imported industrial equipment and restoring trade 
with the West, utilising the advanced technical 
forces of capitalist states and their know-how 
for the scientific organisation of production. 

Lenin did not confine himself to theoretically 
substantiating the concessions policy and explaining 
itat many meetings of Party functionaries and So- 
viet officials. He consistently worked for the adop- 
tion of practical measures to implement it and the 
framing of necessary decisions and creating con- 
ditions to ensure the application of the decree of 
November 23, 1920. On the basis of his draft the 
Council of People’s Commissars on February 1, 
1921 took a decision which approved in princi- 
ple the issue of oil concessions and instructed the 
Supreme Economic Council to draw up their terms. 
In February 1921, Lenin took an active part in 
discussing this question at a meeting of Central 
Committee members of the RSP (B) and a sitting of 
the Political Bureau of the Central Committee. 

In March the 10th Congress of the Party appro- 
ved the resolution “The Soviet Republic in Capita- 
list Encirclement’’ where a big place was assigned 
to the concessions question, the CPC decree of 
November 23 and the decision of February 1, 1921 
onthe issue of oil concessions being reaffirmed. 
Lenin’s views on the role and significance of the 
concessions policy and also some principles of the 
issue of concessions, formulated already in the 
Theses of March 25, are clearly displayed in that 
resolution. Basing himself on this Congress deci- 
sion, Leninin a telegram to L.B. Krasin of March 
19 asked him to expedite the talks abroad on oil 
and other concessions and inform him more fre- 
quently on this score. In March and April Lenin 
elaborated the principles of concessions treaties 
from the viewpoint of the relationships of the foreign 
employer with the Soviet workers recorded in the de- 
cisions of the CPC of March 29, 1921, and "upheld 
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them in the discussion with M. Tomsky, D. Ryaza- 
nov, A. Shlyapnikov, A Golzman and A. ,Lozovsky. 

Elaboration of the theoretical principles of the 
Soviet concessions policy in effect was completed in 
the spring of 1921. The further development of 
this policy was already linked with the specifica- 
tion of some or other of its aspects in definite talks 


and agreements with foreign capitalists in the prac- 


tical organisation of concessions on the territory 
of the RSFSR as applied to the conditions of the 
New Economic Policy. 


Concessions did not become widespread in the 
economy of USSR. The main reason was the re- 
fusal of big monopoly capital to finance concession 
enterprises in the USSR, the striving of the largest 
monopolies to foil socialist construction. Although 
the economic significance of concessions for our 
country was not great, a number of concessions 
enterprises (Ball-bearing, timber and others), played 
a definite part in «organising certain categories of 
production, in providing jobs to unemployed 
workers, and so on. i ù 

From the international and political angle con- 
cessions and talks along these line undoubtedly 
helped to breach the united front of the imperialist 
powers and facilitated the emergence .of the Soviet 
state from economic and political isolation. The 
concessions programme was a major component part 
of the Soviet proposals for a peaceful settlement in 


- Europe at the Genoa and The Hague conferences. 


Concessions talks with representatives of the biggest 
German concerns facilitated the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Rapallo and the Soviet-German political 
and economic approachement. 


Peaceful Coexistence 


Lastly, wide publicity given to the Soviet con- 
sessions policy as an essential part of the foreign 
policy of the RSFSR played a big role in rallying 
public opinion among foreign broad pacifist bour- 
geois citcles in favour of recognising the Soviet 
state and establishing political, economic and cul- 
tural relations with it. In other words, to a con- 
siderable degree thanks to this did Leni s 
peaceful coexistence of states with different social 
systems became feasible in the world. 


Assessing the significance of concessions from 
this point of view, a special commission of the 
Central Committee Political Bureau pointed out in 
its resolution of June 1, 1925 that “the con- 
cessions policy of the Soviet state when it was pro- 
claimed and in the subsequent initial period played 
a considerable positive part in our international 
relations." Consequently, the political significance 


of concessions, which -Lenin foresaw was fully . 


confirmed. 


On the whole, the concessions policy of Soviet 
Russia, notwithstanding the limited nature of its 
economic results was a positive factor in strengthen- 
ing the positions of the socialist state in the most 


intricate and difficult period of its development. 


(This appeared originally in Russian in the Soviet  . 


journal Voprosy Istorii KPSS, No. 6, 1968). 
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AMBIA is located on the 

changing map of Africa in an 
extremely unenviable position. 
Rich in copper deposits, whose 
production is the largest in the 
African continent, Zambia with 
290,587 square miles territory is 
landlocked. 

The problems faced by this 
landlocked, newly independent 
country are not of the common 
run, Zambiais surrounded by 
Portuguese-held, now war-torn, 
. Angola;  Pretoria-ruled South- 
West Africa, the illegal regime of 
Smith's Rhodesia; Portuguese- 
held Mozambique; and Dr 
Hastings Banda’s Malawi. The 
friendly independent African 
States bordering it are the Congo- 
Kinshasa and Tanzania. 

Zambia, thus, not only finds 
itself cut off from. the rest of the 
world but also is forced to live 
under the shadow of hostile, 
White-minority, racist regimes. 
The arch leader of these in- 
trausigent governments is the 


ae Republic of South 


The existence of Zambia 
is threatened also because of 
its active support for liberation 
movements in Angola, South- 
West Africa, Rhodesia and 
Mozambique. The MPLA, 
SWAPO, ANC-ZAPU and 
FRELIMO are stated to have 
their bases in the Zambian 
"territory. This is used as an 
alibi by the racist regimes to 
violate the air space and ground 
territory of Zambia. South 
African troops and White popu- 
lation have been deployed by 
thelan Smith regime to fight 
back the ANC-ZAPU guerrillas. 

With the ANC-ZAPU attacks 
becoming intensive, Angolan 
freedom fighters’ opening a new 
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front against the Portuguese 
forces in Angola, the prospect of 
threat to Zambia’s existence be- 
coming a reality is no longer 
remote. The White-minority 
racist regimes in Southern Africa 
have made common cause to 
check the steadily advancing 
columns of African freedom fieh- 
ters determined to liberate their 
brethren. No surprise, there- 
fore, that Western-backed re- 
gimes are now coordinating 
their action to fight what would 


appear to be a losing battle to 


maintain status quo. 

How long will Zambian 
President Kenneth Kaunda and 
Tanzanian President Nyerere 
continue to live under the shadow 
of attack ? Will .they take up 
arms and fight against Ian Smith 
who survives because of the 
apartheid South African regime’s 
military assistance? Can they 
afford to risk hard-won freedom 
in a confrontation with South 
Africa which is in possession of 
the most uptodate and offensive 
military arsenal in the entire 
African continent ? 

All these questions have to 
be asked simultaneously. And, 
the answers are to be sought keep- 
ing in view the harsh realities 
of the Southern African situa- 
tion. Behind these queries, 
however, there is a clear-cut 
realisation that it is fruitless and 
ridiculous to expect the White- 
minority regimes to be conscien- 
tious. That they should persist 
in defying the world opinion 
expressed ina number of UN 
resolutions is significant. 


. Having lost the battle to free- 


dom struggles in the rest of 
Africa, the Western. governments 
do not wish to take risks in 


Southern África which is under 


Zambia on Road to Self-reliance 


the White-minority regimes that 
guarantee them a share of the 
spoils south of the Zambesi 
river, 

Itis In this context that the 
failure of President Kaunda’s 
mission for arms to London last 
July is to be viewed. Colin 
Legum, inan article in London 
Observer (July 21, 1968), wrotc: 

“Mr Wilson and his colleagues, 
while stressing the country’s 
difficulties, hold ott no hopes 
for any fresh initiative in southern 
Africa. They will continuc to 
support the energetic policy of 
Mr Crossland at the Board of 
Trade to expand our trade with 
South Africa, thus making 
British foreign policy even more 
dependent than it already is on 
South Africa's goodwill. 

“All this add: up to saying 
there's going to be no change in 
British policies despite Dr 
Kaunda’s warnings (that a rece 
war of Vietnam proportions 
is building up in South Africa). 
The limits of these policies are 
to provide Zambia with purely 
defensive missiles (on purely 
commercial basis) and holding 
the. present line of sanctions 
against Rhcdesia—and even this 
is too drastic for Conservatives 
to swallow”. 

If there were any doubts 
about Britain's real intentions 
in regard to the illegal regime of 
Ian Smith, these have been te- 
moved in tbe wake of reports 
about the outcome of the recent 
visit to Rhodesia by James 
Bottomley, Under Secretary in 
the Commonwealth ^ Office. 
Though a British Government 
spokesman said on September 
26 that no immediate change was 
expected, reports from London 
did not consider it unlikely that 
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Britain might scrap the principle | 


of “no independence before 
majority African rule”, commonly 
described as ‘““Nibma’’. i 
This explains why Presidents 
Kaunda and Nyerere cannot 
come to terms with the White- 
minority supremacist. “They 
cannot accept any compromise 
‘with the Smith regime. And, 
they cannot—as they are urged 
to do—turn against movements 
committed to overturning White 
supremacists”. (Colin Legum in 
Observer, July 21, 1968). 


Impact on Public Opinion 


‘Colin Legum’s view reflects 
the ‘considerable impact on 
public opinion" which President 
Kaunda made during his London 
mission. Whatever the enligh- 
tened Britons might think, the 
official Britain refuses to re- 
cognise that the problem of 
Rhodesia would not be solved 
without a confrontation with 
South Africa. Perhaps, because 
ithas neither the economic nor 
military strength nor the political 
will for such a confrontation. 
The possibility of Zambia and 
Tanzania, thus approaching the 
Socialist nations for arms, after 
the Western States have refused 
such assistance, is not ruled out. 

It would, however, be wrong 
to conclude that Zambia, during 
the last four years of its be- 
coming independent, has been 
living in search of arms. About 
33 months ago Rhodesia de- 
clared UDI, and Zambia lost no 
time in taking steps to reduce its 
dependence on its southern 
neighbour. Imports from Rho- 
desia which accounted for 40 
per cent of the total in 1964 
were only 11 per cent in the 
first nine months of 1967. Since 
then, Zambia has announced 
practical results from two earlier 
major steps forward in making 
itselfeven more independent of 
Rhodesia, at the same time re- 
ducing the cost ofimport sub- 
stitution and tying itself firmly 
into the economy of the East, 
rather than southern Africa. 

The oil pipeline between 
Dar-es-Salaam and the Zambian 
copper be't was completed re- 
cently. Zambia's coalfield, 
Mamba, has achieved full pro- 
duction of 80,000 tonnes a month 
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to end Zambia's bulk depen- 
dence on Rhodesian coal, its 
second largest import after 
electricity. Completion of the 
oil pipeline in which Zambia 
owns 75 .per cent shares and 
Tanzania 25 per cent, would give 
Zambia adequate supplies of 
petroleum products for the first 
time since UDI. 

The pipeline is the first 
transport link between Zambia 
and East Africa, the second is the 
railway route being surveyed by 
the Chinese, and the third, 
famous Great North Road 
whose surface—-crumbling with 
the weight of oil tankers which 
have previously carried the oil 
from Tanzania to Zambia—is 
now to be tarred. The carriers 
are being replaced by lorries 
carrying general cargo. 

President Kaunda is fully 
aware that Zambian economy 
will not become independent so 
long as the Western firms con- 
tinue to wield power. These 
firms also hold the copper mines 
and repatriate most of their 
profits. Steps to correct the 
anomalies in. Zambian economy 
were outlined by President 
Kaunda in his new economic 
policy in April this year. While 
the big copper mining com- 
panies have not been nationa- 
lised, *until another announce- 
ment is made’’, they are no 
longer allowed to remit in 
dividends abroad more than 50 
per cent of their profits, or 30, per 
cent of their equity capital instead 
of 80 per cent profits they have 
been distributing abroad in 
recent years. In addition, the 
royalties system may be changed 
in a way still to be specified but 
one which will not change 
the total of money accruing 
to the Zambian government.”’ 
(The Economist, April 27, 1968). 


New Economic Policy 
But the new economic policy 


‘seeks to deal a hard blow to the 


light and medium industries, and 
commerce ‘“‘which remains to an 
exceptional extent in the hands 
of expatriates, Whites and Asians 
who have not taken Zambian 
citizenship". However, these 
Whites and Asians who have 
taken or take Zambian citizen- 


ship are not affected. To start 


with, President Kaunda has an: 
nounced, the State will have a 51 


“per cent participationin 26 large 


firms controlled by foreigners, 
who will have a direct interest 
in the running of these firms 
because their profits on the 49 
per cent will depend on it. 

This policy which President 
Kaunda characterised as ‘‘Chris- 
tian humanism’’ ensures against 
the growth of. a Zambian capi- 
talist class, as such a group will 
defeat the very objective of the 
national economy that is, pro- 
viding greater share of wealth 
and opportunities for most of 
the population. It has been 
unequivocally stated that 
Zambian busjnessmen who reach 
a certain state, as yet unspecified, 
will be obliged to make shares 
available to the public through 
the new  Zambian Stock Ex- 
change. Others who grow still 
bigger will be taken over by the 
State. 


Striking Contrast 


Whether or not this slows 
down the pace of economic 
growth is unimportant in view of 
the fact that the increased GNP 
in which the common man has 
no share only widens the gap 
between the rich andthe poor 
in Zambian society. Described 
as-a “‘gamble’’ by vested inte- 
rest, President Kaunda’s policy 
reflects his determination to 
make the Zambian economy 
independent of the Whites whose 
counterparts in Rhodesia have 
been 


intransigent beyond, the a 
bounds of toleration. Tha ur 


years since independence on 
October 24, 1964, Zambia is set 
onthe road to self-reliance is, 
indeed, encouraging and a 
tribute to “one of the most 
sincere, decent and honourable 
leaders in today’s world’’. 
President Kenneth Kaunda 
presents a striking contrast to 
Dr Hastings Banda of Malawi 
who has done his best 
to ridicule the attempts of 
freedom fighters in southern 
Africa to liberate the African 
majority in White-minority racia- 
list regimes, by establishing diplo- 
matic relations with South Africa. 
This misguided action has no 
doubt saved Malawi from tread- 
ing the hazardous path of 
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self-discipline, but has encourag- 
ed the apartheid regime which 
now boasts of the success of its 
“outward going” policy. 

The new road on which 
President Kaunda has set Zambia 
is of interest to India in more 
than one way. Though Zambia 


stands separated by thousands 


of miles from India, President 
Kaunda has been following with 
great interest not only the events 
that took place here before inde- 
pendence but also after India 
became free. India’s relations 
with Zambia are based on 
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[PERE have been many recent 
indications about the forma- 

tion of an as yet indivisible 
“Bonn-Peking axis”. 

This “axis” rests on what may 
be regarded as a realistic founda- 
tion: the foreign political and 
economic activities of Federal 
Germany and Continental China, 
and their increasing efforts to 
achieve a rapprochement. Des- 
pite the Cultural Revolution in 
China and the resulting stagna- 
tion in Peking’s foreign trade, 
onecan observe a rapid growth 
of China's economic ties with the 

epublic. According to 
West German figures, the volume 
of trade between the two coun- 
tries has increased fourfold since 
1963; it reached a total of 1,132.3 
million marks in 1967. Chinese 
imports from Federal Germany 
comprised 826.1 million marks 
with exports running into 306.2 
million marks. s 

As a result, Federal Germany 
now holds a leading place in 
Peking's trade with the free 
world, being second only to 
Japan. China onher part has 
moved into the second place 
(after Rumania) in Bonn’s trade 
with the Communist bloc. 

It is interesting to note that 
this rapid'development of econo- 
mic relations is taking place 
without any official or even semi- 
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Bonn Helps Mao 


A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


official trade agreements between 
the two countries. Besides, in 
contrast to Britain, France and 
the Communist bloc countries 
Bonn does not have any official 
missionsin Peking. Neither does 
it have any ''non-governmental" 
representations in China of the 


type that Japan, Italy and 
Austria have. 
At the close of 1967, West 


German newspapers noted with 
special’ satisfaction that the 
German export to China had 
increased for the preceeding nine 
months by 30 per cent on the 
1966 total, and the aggregate 
trade turnover had exceeded one 
thousand million D.M. “It isa 
paradoxical miracle that the 


, Federal Republic which unlike 


Great Britain or France does not 
maintain diplomatic relations 
with China, tops the list of 
European exporters to China”, 
wrote Die Welt on December 6, 
1967. According to this news- 
paper; the trade between the 
Federal Republic and China is 
allegedly carried on without any 
formal treaty. The economic 
relations between the two coun- 
tries are affected neither by the 
Chinese Cultural Revolution nor 
by the war in Vietnam. Political 
experts in Bonn extensively 
speculate on the reasons which 
prompt the Chinese to give 


identity of views on colonialism 
and neo-colonialism, on the racist 
regime in Rhodesia, arms race 
and the Vietnam war. This was 
revealed in the Communique 
issued at the conclusion of 
President Kaunda’s State visit to 
India from June 14 to 18 last year. 


preference to West German 
industrialists when placing orders 
for machinery to chemical pro- 
ducts. Die Welt has drawn the 
conclusion that Peking’s choice 
is influenced by sheer economic 
advantages. 


MIT Expert 


However a closer study of the 
economic relations between the 
Federal Republic of Germany 
and China reveals that a major 
portion of West German exports 
consists of equipment and instru- 
ments required for manufactur- 
ing rockets. 

After successfully testing their 
Aand H bombs, the Chinese 
have stepped up the development 
of delivery vehicle for the bombs. 
It is in this context the Chinese 
are known to be vigorously deve- 
loping rocket technology as well 
as creating nuclear weapons. All 
this work is headed by the 
Director of the Institute of 
Mechanics of the Chinese 
Academy of Sciences, Chien 
Hsueh-shen, an eminent expert in 
aerodynamics and ballistics, who 
is regarded as the father of 
Chinese ballistic missile. Before 
coming to China Chien, who is a 
former MIT man, worked ata 
rocket engines laboratory and 
was employed by the US Navy 
Command in the capacity ofa 
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consulting expert. 

It was mainly on Cliien Hsueh- 
shens' recommendations that the 
Chinese authorities have invited 
many foreign expertsto work in 
China on 
technology. In 1966 Peking 
invited a prominent West German 
engineer, Berthold Seliger, known 
for his research in the construc- 
tion of medium-range missiles. 

In the autumn . of the same 
year Professor Pilz, an expert in 
rocket engineering, signed a con- 
tract to take part in the building 
of a missile base in China. 
Similar contracts, directly or 
indirectly connected with the 
rocket and nuclear industries, 
were concluded with a large 
rea of other German specia- 
ists. 

The Chinese offers are very 
attractive to the Germans, who 
are advanced a large sum of 
money in convertible currency. 
A considerable part of their pay 
is also in currency which is 
remitted to West German banks. 
During their stay in China the 
West German specialists are 
provided with attractive service 
and perquisites. Despite the 
chaos caused by the Cultural 
Revolution not a single German 
has ever been harassed by the 
Red Guards, while the diplomats 
and businessmen of all the other 
countries have been harassed and 
persecuted. 


Bonn's Interest 


Bonn on its part was also 
interested in rocket and nuclear 
co-operation with Peking, since 
the post-war Paris and Brussels 
agreements did not permit the 
Germans to engage in nuclear 
research on their territory, to say 
nothing of rocket and nuclear 
tests. That is why Chinese 
requests for skilled experts in the 
field of rocket engineering 
invariably meet with a favourable 
response in the Federal German 
Republic. 

Itis difficult to say who 
ultimately gains the most from 
such cooperation, the West 
.Germans or the Chinese. How- 
ever, China’s progress in the 
sphere of rockets and missiles is 
undesirable. This can be seen 
from the decision taken by 
Peking in the summer of 1967 
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developing rocket. 


toform units of surface-to-sur- 
face attack missiles, and to 
modernize the equipment of the 
Chinese [rocket-launching units 
stationed in Albania. 

The close connections estab- 
lished between the Zeiss Works 
in Oberkochen, West Germany, 
where precision optical instru- 
ments are manufactured, and the 
Chinese rocket industry are of 
considerable interest. In October 
1967 in Switzerland a Chinese 
delegation negotiated and con- 
cluded a new agreement which 
will be in force until 1970. 
According to the agreement, the 
Zeiss Works in Oberkochen will 


‘deliver to China more than 30 


million D. M. worth of measur- 
ing instruments, sights, homing 
devices and other optical equip- 
ment, a major part of which is 
usedin rocketry. As reported 
by the Chinese sources connected 
with West German manufactures 
in Hong Kong, taking part in'the 
negotiations-on the German side 
were the general manager of 
the Zeiss Works in Oberkochen 
Kahler, sales manager Kuhn as 
well as the general representative 
of the firm in Hong Kong, 
Jebsen. According to the em- 
ployees of the Feintechnik GmbH 
Oberkochen, (the firm which re- 
presents the Zeiss-Oberkochen in 
Hong—Kong, and which is 
headed by Jebsen every month the 
Chinese receive several instru- 
mental microscopes digitalisierte 
We Mi-Werkzeugmikroskope, 6 
ABBE-horizontal gauges ABBE- 
Langerunésser waagerecht und 
senkrocht, 5 vertical gauges, 6 
big optical heads grobe optische 
Ieilnopfe mit Nockenvellenpruf- 
gerat-Grundbettlage (800 mm), 


‘which are used by the Chinese in 


the factories to build basic parts 
of their rockets. The new agree- 
ment concluded by the Zeiss- 
Oberkochen Works deals mainly 
with the supply of sights, peris- 
copes, homing devices (V-Gerate- 
Verteidigungsgerate —Periskope— 
Entfernungs messer, die Gerate 
Multiprismat, Minomagic und 
das gesamte. prodactions pro- 
pgramm Feikmep). And the 
Chinese are notat all bothered 
by the factthat the instruments 
supplied bear the trademark of the 
Karl Zeiss enterprises, which is 
the trade mark of the products 


manufactured -at the famous 
Karl Zeiss factories in East 
Germany. ; 

Apart from this agreement the 
Chinese place great hopes on the 
conclusion of their forth coming 
agreement with the Thyssen 
Concern (Thyssen-Konzern). This 
agreement provides for the 
supply of precision tubes (Prazi- 
sionsrohre) which are also used 
in the -construction of rockets. 
Preliminary negotiations have 
already taken place and a delega- 
tion of the Thyssen Concern is 
going to visit Canton soon. 

China spends great sums of 
foreign exchange and gold to 
develop her rocket industry. As 
far as: is known, other NATO 
countries have not so far entered 
in such deals with China. And 
it is only with the assistance of 
West German industrialists that 
the Chinese increase their arsenal 
of offensive rockets. Here lies 


the explanation of the “paradoxi- 
cyl miracle" of West Germany © 


being the most important 
European exporter to China and 
in the bargain testing at the same 
time new models of her own 
military equipment. 


Trading Firms 


In fact, the immense market 
potentiality of China has long 


attracted attention of com- 
mercial circles in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. The 


desires of the’ Federal Republic 
to broaden its trade relations 


with China and consolidate its 
positions in this part 


world meet all-around support 
of the Chinese side. Representa- 
tives of a number of West Ger- 
man trading firms, and above all 


the export firms ‘‘Spaeter’’, and- 


“Mannesmann” (Spaeter-Kon- 
zern, Mannesmann, Unabhangige 
Exportunternehmen) are per- 


manently stationed in China to : 


maintain closer contacts with the 
trade authorities of the} coun- 


try. 


What are the principles on 
which the German Federal Re- 
public builds its relations with 
China? 

First of all, the Federal Re- 
public has so far succeeded in 
exploiting the present differen- 
ces .between China and the 
Socialist countries to solve her 
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own economic problems. West 
Germany. has already taken some 
very active moves in this direction 
which meet with the approval of 
the ruling circles in China. 

The expansion of trade with 
China to increase West. German 
influence there and establish firm 
foothold on the vast internal 
market of China is invested with 
the utmost importance in Boun. 
Even certain official, pressures 
are applied to those West Ger- 
mán.trade representatives who 
underestimate the significance of 
this trade with China. 

. The ever-growing stream of 
West German investments into 
Chinese industry may actually be 


‘regarded as a means of dovetail- 


ing the Chinese ‘egonomy into 
the mode of development suit- 
able for West German mono- 
polies. 


New Treaty Talks 


The Federal Republic is 
assigned a most important posi- 
tion after Japan in the trade 
balance of China. In turn West 
Germany has appreciation for her 
Chinese partner for reliability, 
libéral payments and absence of 
any political strings in com- 
mercial transactions. At present 
the Federal Republic and China 
are negotiating a treaty on long- 
term trade agreements. To create 
favourable conditions for the 
conclusion of this treaty, the 
Federal Republic, prompted by 


- the considerations of political 


expediency, plays on the recent 
in China and 


developmgnts in 
EE support to the cult 
of Mao Tse-tung and his policies. 


Every new development of the 
crisis in Chinais exploited by 
West German monopolies for 
the purposes of imposing on 
China such treaty provisions 
which would bring them addi- 
tional advantages. Until the 
treaty is signed Bonn intends to 
maintain its cautious policy of 
broadening trade relations 
through both official and semi- 
official. openings. Great signi- 
ficance is attached in this con- 
nection to all kind: of camouflage 
to conceal these relations in order 
to counter the growing discon- 
tent over the Bonn policies in 
China net only on the part of 
the socialist countries but also 
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on the part of some Western 
states and above all the USA. 


Mercedes Deal 


In the beginning of 1968 the 
Chinese started negotiations in 
Vienna with the automobile con- 
cern, the Mercedes, for the , pur- 
chase of a whole lot of various 
transport vehicles. China is 
represented at the talks by Mr 
Ling, Commercial Counsellor at 
the Chinese mission in Austria, 
and the Mercedes concern 
1S represented by - Mr 
Berndt. The Chinese . side 
are reported to have stated to the 
representatives of the Mercedes 
that the proposed transaction 
would be very advantageous for 
the automobile concern and has 
given assurances that China 
generally has the intention of 


establishing closer links with the | 


Mercedes concern and will sub- 
sequently make extensive pur- 
chases of its products on favour- 
able terms. 

Today there is not a single 
commodity formally placed on 
the embargo list which is not 
exported to China by West 
German firms, mainly by Ham- 
burg companies. Before getting 
into Chinathese goods are taken 
to Switzerland, Portugal or 
Spain under false papers made 
out in Switzerland. 

In practice to procedure is as 
follows: the Chinese com- 
municate their requirements as 
to the commodities which they 
need mainly for the war industrv 
and which are on the embargo 
list, to four Swiss and German 
firms; these firms would place 
orders with other companies. The 
final formalities are gone through 
and control over the execution 
ofthe orders rests with a Swiss 
firm, Gretler and Co. of Zurich. 

The Gretler and Co. has been 
in existence under this name for 
three generations. The father 
as wellas the uncle of the pre- 
sent owner used to buy guts in 
China. So farthe firm has been 
in this business for one hundred 
years. The firm has always been 
dealing in this commodity and is 
known in Switzerland as such. 
The whole company isa father- 
and-son affair. There is nobody 
else on its Zurich payroll. 

In the beginning of the fifties, 


the proprietor of the firm started 
selling to the Chine.e, such 
goods as were on the embargo 
list. Uptil now all the activi- 
ties of the firm connected with 
the illegal trade have been com- 
ing off smoothly except for one 
incident back in 1951 when the 
Belgian authorities confiscated 
American weapons destined for 
the Chinese forces stationed in 
North Korea, Though the in- 
cident was at the time exten- 
sively reported, the Gretler and 
Company was never mentioned 
in connection with it and until 
recently nothing has come out 
of the fact that it sponsored and 


executed this complex transac- 


tion which resulted in American 
weapons used against American 
soldiers, 

The Gretler and Co. makes 
out all the necessary delivery, 
transit, customs and other docu- 
ments for the American, German 
and British goods which are on 
the embargo list. 


Hamburg Subsidiary 


In Hamburg the interest of 
this firm are represented by Herr 
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Burger who has in Hamburg a 
figure-head office under the name 
of Firma Fuhrmeister. In rea- 
lity, this Firma Fuhrmeister be- 
longs to the owners of the Gretler 
and Co. and Herr Burger, is in 
factan employee of the Swiss 
firm. l 

Along with this Hamburg 
subsidiary, the Gretler and Co. 
has several more branch offices 
in other German cities where 
there are industries manufactur- 
ing chiefly electronic equipment. 

Another Hamburg company, 
Erhard-Renken (address: Hand- 
elsfima Continentale Produc- 
tengeselschaft Erhard-Renken, 
Hamburg II, Alter Wall 69) also 
prospers on the trade with China. 
Its annual turnover exceeds 100 
million D.M. Its principal im- 
port from China consists of 
agricultural products. The 
management of the company has 
established excellent ties with 
the concerns which manufacture 
measuring instruments used in 
the production of nuclear weapons 
(radioactive radiation etc.), and 
has succeeded in placing and in 
executing Chinese orders. -Being 
a commercial house the Erhard- 
Renken Company has considera- 
ble sums available in ready cash. 
Therefore it can do without 
going to banks and extends two- 
year credit to its Chinese cus- 
tomers. 


Ayub As Go-Between 


Today developments seem 
to be pointing to a direct dialogue 
between the leaders of Red 
China and Federal Germany. 
Acting through President Ayub 
Khan, Mao is believed to have 
informed Federal Chancellor 
Kiesinger of his desire to estab- 
lish closer relations with Bonn. 
The recent Asian tour of Rainer 
Barzel, Chairman of the CDU- 
CSU faction, was with the 
objective of making a detailed 
acquaintance with the Chinese 
problem. Willy Brandt also 
sent another mission to Peking 
consisting of Deputy Chairman 
of the Social-Democratic Party 
faction in the Bundestag, Egon 
Franke, and two Social-Demo- 
cratic Deputies, Karl Herold and 
Konrad Porzner. 

Significant in this respect is 
an article carried by the Bayern 
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Kurier published by Franz Josef 
Strauss. In its issue of April 
13, 1968, the newspaper frankly 
admits that on many major 
world problems Bonn has a much 
greater identity of views with 
Peking than with its NATO 
allies. The article expresses 
confidence that in Peking the 
Germans will meet with much 
greater understanding than they 
find today in Washington and 
London. The author assesses 
the beginning of direct political 
negotiations with China as a 
fresh impetus for FRG policy. 
In other words, what formerly 
was concealed is now being 
admitted quite openly. 


Mandarin’s Digit 


. With almost Mandarin cyni- 
cism, the old Mao seems to have 
discerned common interests 
Which mightserve as the basis 


for this extraordinary alliance. 
On the one hand, one recalls the 
traditions of the “Middle Empire” 
which centuries back kept .its 
neighbours in mortal fear and 
regarded all other nations as Its 
vassals, on the other hand, there 
is the legacy of the outlook of 
Hitlér's empire which subjugated 
practically all of Europe by fire 
and sword. It is not difficult 
by whip up such ultra-nationa- 
list sentiments in these coun- 
tries which at different periods 
of history were ‘great powers" 
that subsequently suffered physi- 
cal and moral defeat. And it is 
precisely this bitterness of defeat 
and the dream of restoring their 
former grandeur that seem to 
lead these twg countries, placed 
at two ends of the Eurasian 
continents, to seek common 
digit of understanding and 
alliance. 
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Uncle Sam’s Backyard 


AS early as 1829, Simon Bolivar 
the liberator of Latin 
America, could foresge the rise of 
the United State as an imperia- 
list power: “The United States 
appears to be destined by Pro- 
vidence tó plague Americas with 
misery in the name of liberty" '. 


And so it soon proved to be. 


Hardly had the neighbouring 
Mexico gained her independence 
from Spain when the United 
States  'landseekers' swarmed 
across the borders, bringing 
Negro slaves with them despite 
the fact that slavery was out- 
lawed in Mexico. Mexico's pro- 
tests resulted only in the intru- 
ders proclaiming their own 
“republic” of Texas. When 
Mexico tried to enforce its 
authority, Texas was annexed by 
the US Government. In the 
short war that ensued a whole 
big chunck of territory from 
Texas to. Californian coast was 
annexed.g In the first twenty 

er independent existence 
Mexico lost half of her territory 
to the United States. 

In 1854, to settlea minor 
argument, the US  warships 
entered the Nicaraguan waters 
and bombarded San Juan, the 
Nicaraguan capital. In 1857, 
the US Marines entered the 
city once again and after a few 
short clashes forced the infamous 
Cassi-Iseiarric Treaty on the 
country which gave the Yankees 
full control on the Nicaraguan 
customs, the right to intervene 
in her internal affairs for main- 


taining “peace and order" and a 





The first article of this 
series appeared in last week's 
Mainstream (October 5, 1968). 
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long strip of territory from 
Atlantic to the Pacific. ^ 

In 1860, the Americau Marines 
struck at Honduras and forced 
her to sign a treaty later to be 
known as the “Treaty of Shame". 

In 1871, the US army 
occupied (for the first time) 
Santo Domingo, the capital of 
Dominican Republic in the name 
of protecting the lives of US 
citizens and maintaining ''peace 
and order" on the "Island of 
disturbance and evil". 

In 1881, the US Marines 
helped Peru against Chile in 
exchange for the port of Chin- 
bote where it constructed a naval 
base. 

The list 1s too long to be fully 
enumerated. The 19th century 
was the century of the Big Stick 
policy of the United States 
towards Latin America—a policy 
of open aggression and uncalled 
for intervention of humiliation of 
the Latin American peoples and 
trampling upon their sovereignty 
and territorial integrity. 

In 1884, the US Secretary of 
State Richard Olney could declare 
to the world: 

“The United States has pro- 
claimed itself the protector of 
the western world, in which she 
is by far the strongest power. 
Today the United States is 
practically sovereign over the 
entire Latin American continent 
and her fiat js law upon the sub- 
jects to which it confines its 
inter-position”’. 

The 19th century was also the 
century of what was ephemis- 
tically. called the “Manifest 
Destiny". A new generation of 
expansionists was speaking out 
in the United States for the 


fulfilment of this American 
destiny as an imperialist power 


ruling not only the North 
America but also the South 
American continent. The spirit 


of this 'destiny' of a rising 
imperialist power in the western 
hemisphere was expressed in the 
notorious work of a priest J. 


Strong, a book entitled “Our 
Country" which became the 
Bible of the  expansionists. 


Wrote the reverend father: 

“It seems to me that God, 
with infinite wisdom and skill, is 
training the Anglo-Saxon race 
for an hour sure to come in the 
future of the world. Ifl read 
not amiss, this powerful race 
inhabiting our States in Union 
will move down upon Mexico, 
down upon Central and South 
America, out upon the islands 
of the sea, over Africa and 
beyond. And can anyone doubt 
that the result of this competition 
of races will be the ‘survival of 
the fittest ?'' 

Near the close of the century 
after a phoney war with Spain, 
the United States annexed 
Puerto Rico and set up Cuba as 
a phoney republic controlled 
from Washington through the 
Platt Amendment. 

In 1903, Theodore Roosevelt, 
that great exponent of ‘Manifest 
Destiny’ succeeded in dismem- 
bering the Colombian republic, 
took possession of a long strip 
of the isthmus of Panama where 
the future Panama canal was to 
be built by an American 
company, and boasted ‘1 took 
the canal. They raved and pro- 
tested, invoked gods and devils: 
but I took away what was ours”. 

By ‘they’ he meant the people 
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of Colombia and what was. 
“ours”? was a whole province of 
the Colombian republic forcibly 
snatched and carved into a 
pupped republic of Panama 
under US protectorate. 

In 1904, Theodore Roosevelt 
proclaimed his infamous “Roose- 


velt Corollary,’ to Monroe 
Doctrine, under which the 
United States assumed the 


unilaternal right to police the 
whole Latin American continent. 
The Corollary in part stated: 

"Chronic wrong doing or 
impotence leading to loosening 
of ties of civilized society in 
Latin America ultimately re- 
quire intervention of some çivi- 
lized nation, and in this Western 
Hemisphere the adherence ofthe 
United States to the Monroe 
Doctrine may force the United 
States to the exercise of her right 
though unwillingly (sic) of an 
international police power”. 

Such is the history of US- 
Latin American relations in the 
19th and the early 20th centuries 
which Smt Indira Gandhi must 
be acquainted with if she remem- 
bered her father’s Glimpses of the 
` World History or if a .knowled- 

geable officialin the Ministry of 
External Affairs had prepared a 
background paper for her benefit, 
during her current tour of Latin 
America. 

But the Big Stick Policy was 
only onearm of the total and 
general policy of American im- 
perialism towards Latin America. 
Moreover, it was an unpopular 
policy which aroused anger 
and resentment from the Latin 
American people since it was 
based on open aggression 
military intervention in the affairs 
of Latin nations. The second 
arm of the policy was economic 
peneteration through investment 
of large sums of capital, grant of 
loans etc. and through it the con- 
trol over the political life of the 
Latin American nations, which 
Nehru described as economic 
imperialism. Its modern name 
is neo-colonialism. In fact, Latin 
America is the region where the 
neo-colonial techniques were first 
tried and tested—techniques, later 
to be employed by other imperia- 
list powers in Asia and Africa in 
the period after the Second 
World War when the avalanche 
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of liberation struggles swept over 
these two continents, bringing to 
anend the sordid chapter of 
direct colonial rule. 

The history of foreign invest- 
ments in Latin America begins in 
the second half of the 19th cen- 
tury. During this period Britain, 
France and Germany were the 
main capital exporting nations 
to the Latin American continent. 
Before 1890, the United States 
investments in this region were 
negligible and were mainly con- 
fined to risky gold-mining ven- 
tures, rail-roads and public utili- 
ties. But beginning with the First 
World War, US capital inflow 
into Latin America increased at a 
terrific rate ousting the British, 
French and German companies 
from their vantage positions; and 
by 1950, occupying all command- 
ing heights in the economies of 
the most countries of the Con- 
tinent. 

According tothe data — sup- 

plied by the US Department of 
"Commerce by 1962 the total US 
private direct investments in 
Latin America came toa little 
over 13000 dollars. The figures for 
1965 were 17,000 dollars, and 
for 1967 19,5000 dollars. 

The breakdown of the 1962 
data as supplied by the US 
Department of Commerce, shows 
the following sector by sector dis- 
tribution: 3 

Investments in 


Sector 
dollars 

Agriculture & 
allied pursuits — 4,535 million 
Mining & Metal 

working — 1,190 , 
Petroleum — 3,194 ,, 
Manufacturing -— 2,103 ,, 
Public Utilities — 750  ,, 
Trade — 892 ,, 
Miscellaneous — 500 ,, 


Thus out of a total investment 
of 13000 millions dollars, a mere 
2103 dollars are invested in 
industry and that too mainly the 
light consumer goods industry. 
The main bulk is in agriculture, 
extracting industries and public 
utilities and trade—a typical colo- 
nial investment pattern. 

Through these investments, 
the United States controlled and 
still controls the economies of 
the most Latin American coun- 
tries to the extent not known out- 
side the region, A typical exam- 
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ple of this stranglehold was the 
Cuban economy before the revo- 
lution of 1959. In 1958 the US 
'companies owned 80 percent of 
the Cuban public utilities includ- 
ing railways; 90 per cent of min- 
ing; 100 per cent (together: with 
Royal Dutch Shell) of oil refining 
and distribution; 80 percent of 
sugar production; and controlled 
62 percent of the total bank de- 
posits of the country. Apart from 
this US capital occupied an im- 
portant position in agriculture, 
(60 percent of all sugar land. was 
controlled or owned by US com- 
panies and cartels), manufacturing, 
hotel business, gambling casinos, 

tourism, real, estate etc. Over 
70 percent Ot the capital invested 

in tourism was American capital. 


Asin Cuba so in most of the ‘ 


General American and South 
American Countries, the American 
capital occupied all the strategic 
positions in their economies, reduc- 
ing them virtually to so .many 
appendages of the economy of the 
United. States. 

Much has been written about 
the "developmental" role of 
American capital in Latin 
America by the hack economists 
ofthe United States and not a 
few from Latin American coun- 
tries themselves. But in reality 
all foreign capital emanating 
from imperialist countries has 
only one role to play, that is, 
exploitative, and American capi- 
tal in Latin America is no excep- 
tion, 


According to the 19§5 Report 
of the ECLA fi ear ae 


mission for Latin America) on 
state of Latin American econo- 
mies, over 60 percent of the post- 
war investments in the region 
were actually reinvested profits 
and only 33 percent represented 
fresh money brought in from 
abroad. According to the Report, 
over 1500 million dollars in pro- 
fits are siphoned out of Latin 
America every year. Indicative 
in this respect are figures from 
Mexico during the period 1945- 
60: Foreign investors made a 
profit of 813.7 million dollars of 
which 792 million dollars were 
taken out of the country. This 
is what the Newsweek’s economic 
correspondent for Latin America 
wrote in the issue of March 30, 
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“From 1950 to 1961, Latin 
America received 23.4 billion 
dollars from abroad, mainly from 
the United States. But in the 
same period it paid out overseas 
13.4 billion dollars in debt- 
financing, profits and dividends 
and suffered 10 billion dollars in 
trade deficits. The result is a net 
financial loss of 500 million 
dollars. Asa result it is Latin 
America which is exporting capi- 
tal to the United States and as 
this exportis not due to any 
increase in the Latin American 
savings, the effect is that of deca- 
pitalisation of Latin America." — 

Moreover, US capital earns 
the highest profits in Latin Ame- 
rica compared to other regions 
of the world in whit@wit has made 
in roads. The US Department 
of Commerce report for 1958 
carries the following table: 


Average Rate of Profits in US 
Corporate Investment Abroad 


Region 1948 1953 1956 
Europe 7.606 9.6 8.9 
Canada 14.7 13.9 13.0 


Latin America 17.4 22.9 27.1 

Victor Perlo, a US Marxist 
economist, commenting on the 
exploitation of Latin America 
by the United States writes pic- 
turesquely: 

“Latin America remains the 
richest foreign preserve of 
American imperialism. Of the 
7.5 billion dollars annual booty 
that it receives, at least 2.5 billion 
dollars come from Latin America 
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—a tribute equivalent to each 
fifth of corn raised by the Latin 
American peasants, each fifth 
bale of cloth produced by Latin 
American workers, each fifth 
pound of metal drawn by Latin 
American miners. One doubts 
whether any Roman emperor 
ever obtained such tribute from 
his conquered peoples.’ —(4Ame- 
rican Imperialism 1962 p 110). 

But American neo-colonialism 
does not stop at fleecing the 
people and draining away their 
wealth. It also curtails their 
sovereignty and reduces their 
‘freedom to a sheer mockery. 

According to Salvador Mada- 
ragia, a conservative and gene- 
rally a pro-American statesman 
and writer, American companies 
in Latin America are “States 
within States” and “in some cases 
act as de facto government’’. It 
is well known that the United 
Fruit Company actually runs the 
tiny central American states, 
known as the “banana republics’’. 
Madaragia writing about the role 
of US capital in his latest book 
Latin America—Between Eagle 
and the Bear 1962 comments: 

“In one word, the United 
States weilds more sovereignty 
over a number of Latin American 
nations than over some of her 
own capitalist enterprises— These 
companies with billions of dollars 
to back them are strong enough 
to overwhelm the weak sovereig- 
nty of the Latin American states, 
which lie’ prostrate before the 


power of capital—a power of a 
modern giant”. 

Jawaharlal Nehru was thus 
not wrong in calling Latin Ame- 
rica an American backyard, an 
American empire. And this is an 
empire in the truest sense of the 
vord, though each Latin Ameri- 
can nation is free on the map and 
has all the.formal trappings of a 
free nation. 

But the people of Latin 
America no longer lie prostrate 
before the power of capital. They 
are up in arms to liberate them- 
selves from this neo-colonial yoke, 
this modern slavery, which has 
been imposed on them by North 
American imperialism. Already 
one country Cuba has broken 
away from this invisible empire 
creating the first “free territory of 
Latin America" "in the Western 
hemisphere, a territory free from 
American companies, American 
influence and American power. 

For the rest the struggle for 
national liberation continues— 
a struggle against neo-colonialism, 
which has become part of the 
similar struggle of the 
peoples of Asia and Africa, 
giving rise to the unity 
and solidarity of the peoples of 
the Third World. And on its 
outcome is going to depend the 
future of whole mankind. 

In our next article we shall 
deal with the national liberation 
struggle of the Latin American 
people. 

(To Be Concluded Next Weck) 


Another.False Dawn ? 


SINGLE swallow does not 

make a summer, nor can a 
drowning man save himself -by 
holding on to a straw. But the 
British official thinking would 
have the world believe otherwise 
on the strength of a comparatively 
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improved balance of trade posi- 
tion in August. Already the 
improvement in exports and fall 
in imports in August are being 
presented as marking “substan- 
tial shifts". 

The idea apparently is to 


assure both domestic and external 
critics that the pound is gaining 
in strength. As a token of this, 
the Bank rate was cut by a half 
point to 7 per cent. 

No doubt, the trade gap fell 
from £81 million in July to £30 
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million, the smallest for the last 
twelve months. But, there- is as 
yet no indication that this per- 
formance will be sustained. The 
rise in exports in August was 
mainly due (oa sharp increase 
inimports by the United States, 
threatened with a dockers strike 
on the Atlantic coast. Even if a 
strike is averted there, it is doubt- 
ful if the American importers 
would be ready to oblige the 
British shippers to that extent 
for a number of consecutive 
months, which alone would 
make for a stabilisation in the 
British trade balances. The in- 
creased US imports from Britain 
was evidently to stockpile sup- 
plies, much of which was Scotch 
whisky. With the stocks in 
hand, the Americans are not 
expected to place orders of the 
same value again now. 

Yet another danger looming 
large in that area is the incessant 
talk of a recession overtaking 
US economy in the near future. 
The debate in the US on this 
score is still going on. While a 
set of experts will not hesitate to 
warn about its close proximity, 
another set of professors refuse 
to concede its accelerated ap- 
proach. In any case, the in- 
tensity of the public debate over 
the coming recession is bound to 
create some uncertainty, and, to 
that extent, a slump in British 
exports to the United States is 
quite on the cards. 


Main Worry 


The fact remains that despite 
the improvement marked in 
August, imports still continue to 
be their main worry. From 
March to August this year, they 
averaged £645 million a month, 
which was 24 percent higher in 
value than in last summer. 

The seasonally adjusted bal- 
ance of payments position for 
the first two quarters of 1968 
amply proves the gravity of the 
situation. While the "invisibles" 
recorded a much higher surplus 
at £81 million in the second 
quarter compared to £47 million 
in the first, trade deficit in- 
creased from £192 million to 
£219 million during the same 
period. The combined deficit 
on current account went up by 
£1,000,000 to £169 million in the 
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second quarter over that of the 
first. 

A more intractable factor 
adding to the difficulties of the 
British economy, is the huge 
unemployment figures, 1aising 
the July figure by 46,000 to make 
a grand total of 561,000 for 
August. Although there has been 
a marginal fallin the number of 
wholly unemployed in Septem- 
ber, the burden remains acute, 
since further seasonal unemploy- 
ment is sure to come during the 
winter months. 


A Classic Situation 


With the trade unions voting 
against the wage freeze policy, 
Mr Wilson’s Government will be 
faced with a new problem. A 
rise in wage bill (refusal to do so 
will certainly be resisted with 
work stoppages) will add to the 
present cost of production. And 
with the industrialists and pro- 
ducers keenon maintaining their 
margin of profit, the export 
prices of British goods could 
not be pitched at the level attrac- 
tive to overseas buyers without 
a substantial increase in the 
direct or indirect Government 
subsidies. 

.Thus, a classical situation, 
with an acute balance of pay- 
ments deficit and rising unemp- 
loyment, exists in Britain for a 
devaluation of the pound. But 
the dilemma for Britainis that 
the classics do not provide 
a ready-made formula on what 
to do when the currency has 
already been devalued once. It 
is not difficult for any one to 
realise that a second devaluation 
under these circumstances will 
lead to further inflation and a 
worsening of the balance of 
payments position owing to a 
sharp rise in import prices. 

A new threat to pound ster- 
ling appears from the European 
continent where, according to 
knowledgeable experts, devalua- 
tion of the Franc is imminent. 
In other words, it will exert 
heavy pressure on British ex- 
ports. Although West German 
experts have assured against such 
a possibility, because it will not 
fit in with the framework of the 
Common Market, Britain can 
only hope for the best. 

One way out suggested bya 


`. trictions. 


section of British economists 
is to enforce drastic import res- 
The controls over 
imports, itis felt, would work 
out quickly to match them with 
export performance. However, 
this opens up British exports to 
the danger of a retaliatory action 
by the United States where pro- 


tectionists abound in no small, 


number. But this danger of 
retaliation may not materialise 
because the US Congress would 
have been in recess .by early 
October. Moreover, import 
controls are permissible under 
the GATT and the EFTA agree- 
ments. 

The other is to get some of 
the European countries to effect 
an upward revision of their 
exchange rates. Sunday Times 
considers it the “best solution", 
for "this would solve many pro- 
blems besides our own: the 
threat of French devaluation 
would be removed, the American 
payments deficit would be reduc- 
ed, as would those of many 
other countries too." It suggests 
revaluation of the currencies of 
West Germany, Holland, Switzer- 
land, and possibly that of Italy. 


International Goodwill 


According to this line of 
thought, both import controls 
and revaluation of these  curren- 
cies would benefit British firms— 
the former by way of gains to 
those operating in the home 
market, and iu case of the latter, 
the gainers would bethe firms 


faced with European as, aaa 
competition; in either ca 


will be a big boost to employ- 
ment in Britain. But if import 
controls were to be enforced, 
exports of these countries to 
Britain would be hurt exceedingly. 
= In sum, the future of the 
British pound sterling now rests 
on international action, more 
realistically speaking, on inter- 
national goodwil. The recent 
Basle stand-by credit of $2,000 
million to underwrite the sterling 
balances held by Britain, has 
undoubtedly come extremely 
handy. The credits will be drawn 
on to help offset withdrawals of 
sterling deposits in London both 
by foreign official and private 
holders in the overseas ‘sterling 
area. 
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Here, too, as the situation 
has developed, the cushion may 
not be of long-term benefit. Of 
the two big Commonwealth coun- 
tries, Canada is already out of 
the sterling area, and Australia 
is busy devising ways to enter the 
“Group of Ten" which decides 
the future monetary policies of 
the Western world. They have little 





RI Mohan Ram’s letter on the 
“Lessons of the Press Strike" 
(Mainstream, Oct. 5) reads like 
fiction but it seems to me that it 
is fiction with a purpose. His 
central theme is that the IFWJ 
leadership under the control of 
the CPI has sabotaged the news- 
paper strike to serve the inter- 
ests of the “left of centre’’ 
government of Indira Gandhi. 

What exactly was the IPWI's 
role? Sri Mohan Ram says that 

it was “net very serious" about 
hatrin the beginning. It is 
common knowledge that the 
IFWJ was not a party to the 
indefinite strike unlike the token 
one-day strike of January 24 and 
the April 23 strike which also 
lasted a single day. There was 
no joint call by the AINEF and 
the IFWJ for the July 23 strike 
action. One exception was the 
Times of India group of papers 
where its own composite union 
of journalists and non-journa- 
lists made it joint. 

In other establishments, the 
IFW)J directed its members to go 
on strike in sympathy, for the 
statutory wage award for work- 
ing journalists, which is non- 
negotiable, was no issue at all in 
the July 23 strike. It is, there- 
fore, misleading to say that the 
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interest in forging a close-knit 
sterling club that would work 
under a self-imposed restraint 
on drawing down sterling bal- 
ances. 

Britain would, thus, need 
continued internationa] goodwill, 
and in ample measure, to be in 
a position to weather the coming 
storm. There is little meaning 


IFWJ was not very serious about 
the strike. 

Sri Mohan Ram then goes on 
to say that the journalists in the 
three classes of newspapers 
really did not get themselves 
involved in the struggle and that 
the IFWJ did not represent the 
journalists in the strike-bound 
papers “though it might have a 
following” in the papers not 
affected by it. In other words, 
Sri Ram says that the strike went 
on for 57 days despite the 
journalists. If journalists were 
of no consequence, what tortuous 
logic is it to say that the JFWJ 
which does not represent them, 
according to Sri Mohan Ram, 
broke the strike? 

And how wasit broken? He 
says that at one stage the Govern- 


ment wanted to issue an 
ordinance to make the non- 
journalists’ award statutorily 


binding, that the proprietors were 
very nervy but the Government 
changed its mind when it saw 
the IFWJ ina “strike-breaking”’ 
mood. That the Government 
wanted to issue an ordinance isan 
absolute fib. This is news to 
the IFWJ and I am inclined to 
treat it as one of the usual 
scoops. 

And when negotiations (not 


in gloating over the chance 
gains made in August. As the 
Economist (London) said, “the 
lift given to British morale by 
August’s rather unexpectedly good 
trade figures will prove to be 
just another very temporary 
escape from yet another period 
of darkness preceding yet another 
false dawn.” 


LESSONS OF PRESS STRIKE 


started by the IFWJ) reached a 
stalemate, says Sri Ram, the 
only course was to extend the 
strike to all newspapers and news 
agencies but it could not be 
done, thanks to the alleged  dis- 
loyalty of the IFWJ leadership. 
Sri Ram should know, like every- 
body else, that the employees in 
the two principal news agencics 
have their own organisations. The 
complete strike in the news 
agencies on January 24 was not 
at the dictates of the IFWJ or the 
AINEF but because of their 
Independent decisions for joint 
and coordinated action. 

In this context it is note- 








NEXT WEEK 


DISCUSSION 
on 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Because of lack of space, 
the current discussion on Cze- 
choslovakia could not be accom- 
modated in this issue. Next 
week's Mainstream will carry 
at least eight pages focussing 
different points of view on the 
Czechoslovak crisis. 
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worthy that the one-day sympa- 
thetic strike in the excluded 
categories of papers and news 
agencies on July 29 was only a 
‘partial success. Non-journalists 
in very many papers, leave alone 
the journalists who are saddled 
witha ‘“petit-bourgeois’’ leader- 
ship, did not come out, notwith- 
standing the AINEF call. The 
simple fact which paper revolu- 
tionaries like my friend forget is 
that even an influential organisa- 
tion like the AINEF has a long 
way to go before it can organise 
the newspaper employees in all 
the States. 

This is one of the reasons, I 
presume, why the AINEF leader- 
ship called the strike only in big 
newspaper establishments in 
Bombay, Delhi and Calcutta, 
where it is  organisationally 
strong. Isay “presume” because 
the AINEF decision to restrict 
the strike was not taken in con- 
sultation with the JFWJ. 

As for Sri Mohan Ram's 
charge of CPI stranglehold over 
the IFWJ, Sri Chittaranjan has 
already pointed out in the last 
issue (Mainstream, Oct. 5) that 
the IFWJ President, Sri Bhushan 
Rao, does not belong to any 
political party. Or, is it that 
Sri Ram is giving ideas to the 
Jains of the Times of India 
chain of newspapers that 
Sri Rao is a CPI man? Sri 
S.B. Kolpe,  Secretary-General, 
has also been identified by Sri 
Chittaranjan as a. non-CPI man. 
And it was these two function- 
aries of the IFWJ who were 
actively associated with the 
AINEF leadership at every stage 
of the strike. All that I wish to 
add on this question of political 
complexion is that it has 
been the exclusive privilege 
of either reactionaries or Press 
Club revolutionaries to have 
plum jobs in newspapers owned 
by tycoons, whether they are 
from Rajasthan or Tamil Nadu. 
CPI men had to content them- 
selves with the marginal Left 
press. And, pray, how many 
ultra-revolutionaries keep their 
teleprinter backyards clean? 

I have said inthe beginning 
that Sri Mohan Ram’s com- 
munication is a fiction with a 
purpose. The purpose is diaboli- 
cal as is seen elsewhere in its 
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text. He waxes indignant that if 
the IFWJ cannot be freed from 
what he imagines to be CPI 
control,  ''working journalists 
would be constrained to think of 
a new organisation."' 

This is indeed what has been 
happening in some places. Sri 
Ram may not be unaware of 
what is claimed to be a parallel 
organisation in UP which was 
set up at a conference inaugurat- 
ed by Sri Morarji Desai. Simi- 
larly, in Hyderabad, a bunch of 
journalists who unashamedly 
gave evidence against a colleague 
in the Thimma Reddy episode 
has formed a guild in opposition 
tothe IFWJ unit. In Madras 
also there have been attempts in 
that direction, 

These splitting activities are 
taking place not because of the 
mythical CPI control but the 
surviving relics of  anti-trade 
unionists among journalists—- 
patronised by employers and 
some of the State Governments— 
are getting frightened of the new 
accent in the IFWJ strategy on 
collaboration between the two 
major elements in the news- 
paper industry, namely, the work- 
ing journalist and newspaper 
worker. It is no surprise to me 
that on starting rival organisa- 
tions the Gaya Rams converge 
whatever their political affilia- 
tions. 

It will be foolish to believe 
that Sri Mohan Ram is only 
against the CPI which is supposed 





Jana Sangh members protested in Parlia- 
ment when Food Minister, 


to be dominating the IFWJ. He 


does not spare -the AINEF 
either; which is led by Sri Kolhat- 
kar of the CPI (M). He ponti- 
ficates that "the leadership (of 
the AINEF) was content to 
survive from one banal stance to 
another, inventing new argu- 
ments." 

This should be an eye-opener 
to all those who are genuinely 
interested in the trade union 
movement in the newspaper in- 
dustry. What he is up to is 
disruption by confusing the bulk 
of the newspaper employees who 
do not owe allegiance to any 
political party. 

This begetnes clear from two 
other passages in his letter. 
First, heis one with Organiser 
and Indian Monitor in arguing 
that Patriot and National Herald 
in Delhi should have been 
frozen during the strike. 

Second, see the lingo he has 
used referring to the IFWJ: “a 
section of the leadership (which 
includes known card-holders of 
the CPI and fellow travellers) 
has tried to convert***'' There is 
no need to labour the point, for 
these are patented expressions. 
It is not necessary either to iden- 
tify the patent-holder. Could it 
be only a hangover of Sri Mohan 
Ram's connection with the Press 
Institute of India, a CIA-financed 
organisation, when he speaks of 
"clandestine contact?" How I 
wish it is only a hangover! 

New Delhi — Aà Raghavan 


Sri Jagjivan 


Ram, referred to scholars who claimed 
that beef was éaten in ancient India. 


To acquaint yourself with the attitude of 
our forefathers on the subject of beef-eating, 
read this book by a distinguished indologist 
of the nineteenth century. 


Beef In Ancient India 


RAJA RAJENDRALALA MITRA 


Being a reprint of Chapter VI of the author’s 
book Indo-Aryans Vol I, published originally in 1881 


Price: Re 1.50 p 
MANISHA GRANTHALAYA 


4/3B Banking Chatterji Street, Caleutta-12 
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The Precursing Extremist 
THE EXTREMIST CHALLENGE. India between 1890 and 1910 by AMALES TRIPATHI 


HE essence of historical 

method lies in recognising the 
totality of human life both in 
regard to individuals and com- 
munities. Dr inathi realises 
this and undertakes 2 comprehen- 
sive study of what on the sur- 
face seems merely a political 
phenomenon. His is the first 
full-length work on the emer- 
gence of extremism in Indian 
politics which, variously  des- 
cribed as new nationalism, 
religious nationalism or ex- 
tremism, in reality was the 
manifestation ofa new psycho- 
logy in India. 

After an introductory survey 
of the Hindu responses to the 
Western challenge in the early 
nineteenth century, Dr Tripathi 
studies the thought of the 
spiritual mentors of the new 
nationalism—Dayananda,Bankim 
and Vivekananda—who prepared 
its ideological background. 
While analysing the nature and 
extent of their influence, Dr 
Tripatlg also shows that in cer- 

in "respects their ideas were 
misunderstood — or narrowly 
interpreted by the extremists. 
Lest the delineation of the ideo- 
logical environment should be 
incomplete, he also discusses the 
role of religion and history, in 
the creation of extremist psycho- 
logy. Tilak,he points out, was 
the first to forge an alliance 
between revolutionary politics 
and religion. 

It was, however, the political 
background that charged the 
ideological factors with real 
potency. The visible failure of 
constitutional agitation under- 
scored the necessity of an effica- 
cious alternative. The partition 
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of Bengal precipitated the adop- 
tion of new means which took 
the form of boycott, swadeshi 
and national education. Dr 
Tripathi gives a detailed account 
of these events. But he has no 
illusions about the achievements 
of the extremists. Their econo- 
mic thought was not original and 
they could make no appreciable 
impact on the people. Unable 
toappreciate the thoughts and 
feelings of the people—real men 
and women—the extremists 
invented in their minds an idea- 
lised people and waited for them 
torise. That in spite of his 
admiration for the extremists 
Dr Tripathi has been able to 
detect their weakness is a 
measure of his success as a 
historian. 

Yet this useful work has a 
serious drawback. It views 
everything from the point of its 
effect on the growth of extre- 
mism. To an extent Dr Tripathi 
is justified in adopting this 
approach. His subject is the 
extremist challenge and as such 
his concern should have been 
with everything that affected it. 
Which is what Dr Tripathi has 
done. However, he has over- 


looked an essential principle of: 


historical research. Facts are the 
raw material of history. But facts 
are not absolute. The facts, for 
example, of the historian of 
administration may not be the 
facts of, say, the historian of 
public opinion. If the former 
wishes to passa judgment on 
public opinion he cannot do so 
simply on the basis of the first 
category of facts without dis- 
turbing his perspective. Dr 
Tripathi has permitted his vision 


(Orient Longmans, 1967, pp. xv-+246, Rs. 10) 


to be thus warped. His whole 
treatment of the Muslim polities 
during the period betrays this. 
He does not realise that the 
partition of Bengal was welcomed 
by the Muslims there. He is 
content with referring to Nawab 
Atiquilah’s speech at the 1906 
Congress and to the fact that 
Abdul Rasul and Liakat Hussian 
had marched with the Hindus 
in protest against the partition. 
He ignores the vital question 
whether these persons repre- 
sented their community. This is 
understandable in a man who 
accepts the discredited hypothesis 
that the Muslim League was “a 
got-up affair." Similarly, his 
remarks on Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan are not only unnecessary 
and specious but also untenable. 

Finally, Dr Tripathi may do 
well to scrutinise carefully the 
chronological and historical 
validity of his assertion that 
‘Hindu chauvinism wasa reac- 
tion to Muslim chauvinism, born 
of the Wahabi movement and 
bred in the Aligarh school’ (p. 17). 
In fact, his own observations on 
pp. 68-69 and 145-146 of the book 
do not bear this out. 

The present work is an auth- 
entic account of a significant 
phase of the Indian national 
movement. But his comments 
on official policy and Muslim 
politics—to which chapters 
have been devoted—need to be 
taken with caution. Only if Dr 
Tripathi had refrained from 
passing judgments on these 
matters without analysing them 
independent of their bearing on 
extremism, his work would have 
gained in depth and perspective. 
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Spotlight on Western Designs’ 


FOREIGN INTRIGUE AGAINST INDIA by B. R. Vats (Aman Publishers, New Delhi, 1967, Rs 30) 


HE author, a well-known 
journalist posted for some 
years now in Moscow, has made 
the mistake, inspite of his many 
visits and now fairly prolonged 
stay abroad, of not having his 
book published, most preferably 
of all, in London. For in spite 
of independence, what Mahatma 
Gandhi called our “slave menta- 
lity’’ persists in many forms, and 
little impact is made by books, 
howsoever good, with an Indian 
imprimatur on India's reading 
public. We rave not only over 
anything written by Louis 
Fischer or Vincent Sheean. That, 
after all, is understandable, but 
any Whiteman writing on an 
Indian theme generally gets a 
more respected hearing in India 
than almost any Indian. One is 
driven to — these unpleasant 
thoughts as one dips into the 
valuable book that Sri Vats has 
written, and angrily asks why it 
should be practically unnoticed 
in the writer's own country. 
Foreign Intrigue against India 
is the work of a busy journalist, 
but Sri Vats’ survey shows that 
he has done a good deal of wisely 
selective research, concentrating 
on essentials rathe: than onthe 
incidental material which is the 
undoing of much pretentious 
scholarship. His coverage of the 
period 1857-1947, thus, is 
illuminating. The entire back- 
ground to Britain's parting kick 
at India by way of partition of 
the country is ably summed up. 
The writer then proceeds to 
show on the basis of facts how 
sustained efforts have continued 
since in order to undermine 
India's independence. Even 
Jawaharlal Nehru, with his 
meticulous international manners 
was constrained to say once that 
certain Western powers practised 
"deliberate hostility to India" 
and that over basic issues like 
Kashmir and Goa, Britain and 
the USA were ''invariably against 
India". The leopard does not, 
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indeed, change his spots and 
imperialism, somewhat shorn of 
its fangs, still rues the loss. As 
a Communist member said some- 
time back in the Indian Parlia- 
ment—and so gracious and 
sedate a person as Srimati 
Vijayalakshmi Pandit echoed 
him—Britain has never yet for- 
given us our freedom. No wonder 
that expecting Pakistan to bea 
malleable instrument (which 
India, whatever the designs of 
reactionaries, can never really 
be), Britain and the USA have 
taken the lead in feeding Pakis- 
tan with all the wherewithal of 
an incessant conflict with India. 
The aid and abetment which the 
West gave to Pakistan in its 
sallies against India in 1947 and 
1965 1s exposed and analysed 
and the lessons from the events 
formulated extremely capably by 
Sri Vats. 

Hardly anywhere else can one 
find such an intimate day-to-day 
picture of the meeting between 
Premier Lal Bahadur Shastri 
and President Ayub Khan at 
Tashkent, where, under the 
friendly auspices of their Soviet 
hosts, they pledged either country 
to the renunciation of force for 
settlement of mutual problems. 
Sri Vats gives a moving picture 
in the form of a simple day-to- 
day record which because indeed 
of its effortless objectivity, 1s 
extraordinarily effective. 

Inevitably, an account of the 
book's theme being what it is, the 
Kashmir problem is discussed in 
some detail. Tc foreign intrigue 
against India over Kashmir and 
whatever else, the Chinese 
animosity towards this country 
has added a new and peculiar 
dimension. Sri Vats brings this 
out very well, but while his stress 
naturally is on expanding how 
the foreign machinations have 
aimed at perpetuating the ‘‘pro- 
blem”, his discussion is somewhat 
unsatisfving because of there 
being in the book no indication of 


an imaginative line which could 
conceivably be pursued by India 
in order to solve problems which 
have accumulated in spite of 
ourselves out of objective condi- 
tions before and after indepen- 
dence—problems which cannot 
be wished away merely by our 
oppearing to be the injured party. 
The reviewer's expectation was 
that having been able to have a 
view of India’s “problems” from 
the grand-standuof world affairs, 
where Sri Vafs has hada seat for 
someyears now, he could perhaps 
have said something also of the 
mote in India’s eye and suggested- 
ways and means, necessarily 
difficult, to correct the deficiency. 

Sri Vats’ style is pleasant, and 
one can read this book of nearly 
three hundred packed pages 
almost at a sitting. One can 
cavil at some glib formulation 
regarding phases of our struggle 
for freedom, but there is no 
denying that in essentials he is on 
the right track and from time to 
time. especially over the back- 
ground to Partition and the 
Kashmir imbroglio, Sri Vats 


brings out little known points, 


which throw a flood of light on 
devious questions. 

The jacket on the book isa 
significant illustration of the 
psychology ^ behind (eren 
intrigue againsr India. It 
in a remarkable photograph, the 
gaping scars on Kashmiri Gate, 
a noble example of Mughal city 
architecture which British trcops 
retiring from the scenein 1857 
had damaged with canon fire. 
This act of gratuitous vandalism 
is typical of all that has followed 
since, It is good that Sri Vats 
has in this way reminded the 
reader vividly of 1857 and stressed 
that the story of India's struggle 
from #857 to 1947 is linked up 
with her strivings for the main- 
tenance and consolidation of her 
independence. 


Hiren Mukerjee 
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landings for 
supersonic aircraft... 
on Dunlop jet tyres 






As an IAF supersonic fighter touches down, Dunlop jet tyres, made in India, 
take the shock of landing and help the pilot to stop within the limits of safety. 


Ever since the first aeroplane to come to India landed 
on Dunlop tyres, India's airmen and Dunlop have 
flown together to reach new heights. Dunlop was 
the first to manufacture aero tyres in India. In 1953, 
Dunlop successfully met a new challenge; making 
tyres for jets. And today, IAF aircraft, including 

the famous Gnats and Hunters and the new 
supersonic fighters like HF 24 are equipped with 
Dunlop jet tyres. Civil aviation, 
too, has been developing fast 
and Dunlop manufactures 
tyres for almost every 

kind of aircraft E. 
flying in the a 
indian skies. th 
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Which means everybody will 
have to do with less: less 
space, less education, less 
clothing, less food. 
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This threat can be removed, 
If birth is controlled, 
children are planned. And 
that's where you come-in, 
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Act now. Limit your family, 


Now- the power to prevent birth 
is in your hands. 
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districts : 
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BASIC ISSUES REMAIN 


Te tension caused by the Union Government's 
handling ofthe demands of its employees and 
their one day token strike was such that the sense 
of relief that prevails following the understanding 
reached last week is quite understandable. 

Bat it would be naive to imagine that the “ges- 
ture” of the Government or the acceptance of it by 
the employees has removed any of the causes that 
led to the friction between them in the first place. 
As in all cases where the authorities wield the big 
stick and take recourse to securing and using extra- 
ordinary powers, the issues that had to be settled 
immediately became very different from the ones 
with which the employees had begun their agitation. 
In the heat created by large-scale victimisation the 
questions of need-based minimum wage, merger of 
DA with basic pay and full neutralisation of the 
rise in the cost of living were inevitably pushed to 
the background. The “gesture” of the Government 
has only been a minimisation of the scope and ex- 
tent of victimisation, The employees' leaders agreed 
to consider this satisfactory for the moment presum- 
ably because they felt that in the new situation the 
first requirement was the restoration of the kind of 
atmosphere in which a meaningful dialogue on the 
real issues can take place. The question is whether 
the authorities are yet in a mood to follow up their 
much-advertised gesture with moves for cordial nego- 
tiations on these basic questions, aimed at a fair set- 
tlement that can satisfy both sides. 

No one who has followed the events of the past 
‘month can possibly agree that the Government act- 
ed with grace or generosity. The sweeping Ordi- 
nances issued in mid-September bore no relation to 
the handling of the problems thrown up by the 
proposed one day token strike. The description 
of the token strike as a “rehearsal’’ for some- 
thing very sinister was no more than cheap 
propaganda meant to justify the draconian mea- 
sures resorted to by the Government to terrorise 
the employees, Having let the police loose on 
the employees at several centres well in advance 
of the day of strike, and having resorted to steps like 
` preventive arrests of union leaders, the Government 
and its propaganda agencies, mainly All India Radio, 
tried to keep up the pretence that the token strike 
had collapsed. Mushroom unions long dead were 
resurrected to create the impression on the public 
mind that vast numbers of employees were not in 
_ favour of the token strike; strike-breaking organisa- 
tions received the maximum publicity. But the peo- 
ple who come incontact with the administration at 
several points could see for themselves that the ad- 
ministration was virtually paralysed in several 
sectors. 
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By their subsequent strong-arm tactics against the 
participants in the one-day action the authorities 
themselves furnished proof that the strike was not 
the kind of failure they had painted it to be. The re- 
pression let loose on the employees had its inevita- 
ble effect on those who were back at their jobs, and 
the total failure of the herculean efforts to restore 
“normalcy” in the posts and telegraphs system with- 
out taking back the victimised men showed that the 
rulers did not even understand what they were do- 
ing. The fact that even "loyal" employees who 
reported for duty on September 19, as in the case of 
Indraprastha Bhavan, were driven to defiance, bro- 
ught out clearly the lack of comprehension of the 
situation on the part of the Government, 

There is no doubt that the Government thought 
that the employees could be terrorised into meek 
obedience; otherwise, well before the token strike 
was to materialise the Central Ministers could have 
started sincere negotiations on the issues raised and 
atrived at a satisfactory settlement. The haste with 
which the Ordinances were promulgated and the police 
force was mobilised all over the country made it 
clear enough that the rulers at the Centre were quite 
Convinced that lathis, teargas and bullets could put 
the employees in their place. They forgot Gandhiji’s 
teaching that violence solves no problems but only 
creates new and bigger ones; in this instance resort 
to force did create many problems the likelihood of 
Which the Central Ministers had totally failed to 
take into account. While the employees had thought 
in terms of stopping work for only 24 hours, the ad- 
ministrators by their arrogant and thoughtless actions 
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caused a semi-paralysis in the entire administration 
for well over 24 days. 

Itis also evident that the Union Government 
missed many opportunities of restoring normalcy. 
After the token strike the leaders of the employees 
carefully refrained from adopting the type of attitude 
that the success of the token strike might have led 
them to. They appealed to the Government to stop 
victimisation and help restore normal working in the 
various departments affected. Home Minister Chavan 
was inclined to do so, but after assuring the emplo- 
yees’ leaders of speedy action he developed cold feet 
and allowed the Cabinet to postpone a decision in 
order to enable Sri Morarji Desai to return and 
participate in discussions on the subject. This only 
helped to prove that Sri Chavan was in no position 
to stand by his assurance. After Sri Desai's arrival, 
too, the position did not improve; presumably he 
also did not want to take the blame if anything went 
wrong. Finally, four leaders had to go on an inde- 
finite fast and the Prime Minister had to return from 
her three-week tour of Latin America before things 
could get moving. The massive rallies held at the 
Central Vista and the demonstration in front of Smt 
Gandhi's house gave the lie to the propaganda that 
the employees were not enthusiastic about the de- 
mands or the agitation. 

Thus the Government's delayed decision to take 
back allthe temporary employees would have been 
graceful if it had come very much earlier. Many of 
these so-called temporary employees have put in long 
years of service. In private establishments such a 
situation would not have been tolerated by the orga- 
nised unions. It is strange that so many lakhs of 


. remain as they were. before the token strike. 


people should be considered “temporary” after so 
many years in service. However, this is not the. only 
problem that remains to be tackled. The Govern- 
ment has not given up action against a large number 
ofstrike leaders. A "gesture" meant to restore cor- 
dial relations between the Government and its em- 
ployees should certainly have covered them also. Any 
agitation involves certain **offences'' of a minor na- 
ture, and to insist on “punishment’’ in such cases 
amounts to placing the false prestige of the Govern- 
ment above the need to create a new and healthy 
atmosphere. The employees’ Jeaders have been wise 
and courageous enough not to take advantage of the 
solidarity and proven strength of the employees to 
bamboozle the Government. 

What has to be realised now is that the questions 
which led to the protest action on September 19 last 
So long 
as these questions remain unresolved, all thought of 
normalcy will be futile. The Government's assertion 
that it has no desire to be vindictive will be judged by 
its capacity to forget the token strike and its after- 
math and resume negotiations with the employees' 
organisations on the issues of need-based wage, DA 
merger and full neutralisation. As a first step, the 
rulers should establish their bona fides by restoring 
recognition to the Unions and Federations from 
which such recognition was withdrawn in what can 
only be described as peevish haste. 

If steps on these lines are not taken immediately, 
the Government will only prove that it is awaiting 
another, and bigger, confrontation with its emplo- 
yees. And that will not be in the interest of either the 
administration or the people. 
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KASHMIR: SHEIKH AT CROSS-ROADS 


TH idea of evolving a con- 
sensus between conflicting 
viewpoints on the solution of 
Kashmir issue was originally put 
forward by Maulana Mohammed 
Sayeed Masoodi, the moderate 
colleague of Sheikh Abdullah. 
On the eve of Sheikh’s release 
from detention, Maulana in an 
exclusive interview said that he 
would favour a process of consul- 
tations between the State’s 
leaders, representing all shades 
of opinion including the Con- 
gress, the National Conference 
and those from Jammu—a sort of 
round table conference of leaders 
to find an acceptable solution of 
the Kashmir tangle. 

Sheikh, whom Maulana want- 
ed to take the initiative for hold- 
ing such a conference, however, 
after his release did not show 
much enthusiasm for the sugges- 
tion made by his moderate 
colleague, even though he did 
not .completely brush aside the 
idea as a possible course of action 
for him. What prevented his 
pursuing the suggestion to its 
logical end was perhaps the 
advice from the Plebiscite Front 
leader Mirza Afzal Beg who sus- 
pected foul play in the idea, 
since it emanated from Maulana 
his bitter adversary in Sheikh’s 
camp. 

The Plebiscite Front chief, 
according to sources close to him, 
was not prepared to back 
Maulana’s proposal since he was 
unsure that Pakistan would 
favour such a course. The round 
table conference of leaders, 
iccording to these sources, would 
lend an indirect support to anti- 
Ayub elements in the Pak occu- 
pied Kashmir who were searching 
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for a third course besides that of 
accession to Pakistan. 

That Pakistani rulers have 
finally been persuaded to accept 
the idea ofa convention where 
besides their proteges, Indian 
viewpoint will have full say is 
stated to be indicative of a change 
in Pakistani tactics on Kashmir. 

According to official sources 
Pakistan had wanted the con- 
vention to coincide with their 
move to raise the Kashmir issue 
in UN, so as to get propaganda 
advantage from it. These sources 
also said that Pakistan Govern- 
ment had plans for engineering 
widespread sabotage activities 
in Kashmir during November, 
but had to give up these designs 
for lack of adequate preparations, 
This project has now been post- 
poned till spring next, according 
to these sources, and since Sheikh 
has agreed to hold another con- 
vention either in November or in 
spring next, official sources claim, 
Sheikh's new plans may fit in 
with Pakistani time-table. 

It was this assessment of 
Pakistani designs behind the 
holding ofthe convention, that 
might have had led the hard- 
liners in New Delhi to try to 
persuade Kashmir Government to 
impose a ban on the convention. 
However Sri Sadiq held his 
ground and let the Convention 
take place. 

On the eve of the Convention, 
behind the scene developments 
in the secessionist camp tended to 
strengthen the misgivings that the 
Convention might be nothing 
more than another forum for 
airing secessionist views. 

The extremists within Sheikh’s 
camp, led by Mirza Afzal Beg 


through a series of manoeuvres 
captured the steering body of ths 
Convention, ousting the moderate 
from the vantage positions and 
fillingimportant posts with their 
Own nominees. In the process, 
Sri Premnath Bazaz was replaced 
by Sheikh Abdullahas Chairman 
of the Convention, but along with 
this he also ordered the steer- 
ing body to appoint extremist 
nominees, as Secretary and Joint 
Secretary respectively of the Con- 
vention. The entire Secretariat of 
the convention was handled prac- 
tically by the extremists. 

Another 'pre-convention move 
by extremists was the threat by 
Awami Action Committee chief, 
Mirwaiz Farooq to boycott the 
convention, if his demand for 
representation in the convention 
onthe basis of party strength 
were not conceded. Farooq’s 
move came after prolonged par- 
leys between him and Mirza 
Afzal Beg. Sheikh however 
declined to yield and reiterated 
that the steering body would 
consist of all the elements— 
representing all the viewpoints, 
but noton the basis of their 
Strength in the people. It was 
this assertion by Sheikh that 
ensured the majority representa- 
tion to the anti-extremist view- 
point in the steering body. 


* 


HB extremists did not confine 

the pressure tactics to getting 
their men to hold vantage posi- 
tions in the steering committee; 
they made Sheikh rescind from 
his earlier stand that Convention 
would devote itself to finding 
solution to determine the ‘‘future 
disposition" of the State. Sheikh 
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who had sent a letter to Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi ‘to per- 
mit the entry of those invited 
from Pakistan occupied Kashmir 
was persuaded to "'equalise'' his 
effort by writing to President 
Ayub Khan as well. The letter 
to Ayub Khan, however made a 
significant departure from the 
agreed agenda of the convention, 
inthatit endorsed the extremist 
view that any solution evolved 
by the convention ‘‘would be 
Subject to ratification of people”, 
a variant of the plebiscite in 
Kashmir. 

Coinciding with Sheikh’s com- 


‘mitment -to Ayub Khan, the 


Plebiscite Front leadership 
decided to give its members 
“freedom” to propose any solu- 
tion they thought fit while parti- 
cipating in the Convention. 
Reporting this, the weekly organ 
of the Jamat-i-Islami—whose 


" leaders have lately wormed their 


way into the confidence of Mirza 
Afzal Beg—said that it had been 
decided that those participating 
in the Convention on behalf of 
the Plebiscite Front would raise 
their voice in favour of State's 
accession to Pakistan. 

While these moves by extre- 
mists were going apace, a state- 
ment from Pak-occupied Kashmir 
added a new dimension to the 
Convention. Hamid Khan, the 
President of Azad Kashmir 
addressing a public meeting in 
Mirpur town of occupied Kashmir 
said that those attending the 
Convention should voice their 
demand that India should honour 
its commitments to Kashmir. 
Pakistan Radio in its broadcasts 
gave more than usual prominence 
to the speech made by Hamid 
Khan, 


& 


s the Convention met, it be- 
came clear that the main 
tussle would be between the 
extremists in the Plebiscite Front 
who gave the right of self- 
determination a secessionist pro- 
Pakistani slant, and the pro- 
autonomy within India represent- 
ed by a broad spectrum of 
opinion from pro-West Autonomy 
Forum to Communists, aided by 
such men as Sri Premnath Bazaz 
and Sri Shamim Ahmed Shamim, 
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both leaning on the Autonomy 
Forum. 

The pro-Pakistani viewpoint 
represented by Mirwaiz Farooq, 
and the pro-merger viewpoint of 
the Congress and the Jan Sangh, 
which was absent, did not much 
dominate the convention. How- 
ever, Sri Sadiq, before the con- 
vention had set out his viewpoint 
in reply to the invitation letter 
from Sheikh Abdullah in which 
he described the Convention an 
exercise in futility and invited 
the Sheikh once again to lead the 
old battle for justice and social 
advance. A significant point 
made by Sri Sadiq which found 
reiteration ina paper read by 
CPI spokesman Sri M. L. Misri 
related to the decisions of the 
Constituent Assembly which did 
away with hereditary rule and 
endorsed the decisions for land 
to the tiller without compensa- 
tion. Sri Sadiq said in his 
letter to the Sheikh how could 
the decisions of this Assembly 
on the issue of accession to India 
be declared invalid when he had 
accepted its decisions on the land 
reforms and the hereditary rule of 
the Maharaja. Sri Misri in his 
paper said that the attitude 
towards the decisions of the 
Constituent Assembly both on 


‘accession and other vital reforms 


formed the test for every demo- 
crat. 

National Conference represen- 
tative Bakhshi Gulam Moham- 
mad who practically boycotted 
the Convention from the third 
day on the plea that he was not 
teing allowed to read his paper, 
seemed however, to -utilise the 
occasion to re-establish his bona- 
fides with New Delhi by declar- 
ing at a press conference that he 
stood by accession to India which 
was a closed chapter. Bakhshi 
however favoured retention of 
Article 370, thus demarcating his 
party from the pro-merger view- 
point. Bakhshi later at a press 
conference which was addressed 
bySri Prem  Bhasin and Sr 
Kamath declared that his pariy 
would work in collaboration with 
PSP. His paper was later read 
at the convention by Sri Piaray 
Lal Handoo, a former Communist 
sympathiser, who shifted his 
allegiance to Bakhshi with the 
merger of Democratic National 


Conference into the 
Conference. 

While the Convention as a 
whole was divided broadly bet- 
ween the secessionist extremists, 
and the pro-autonomy within 
Indian framework, there were 
other trends that slanted either 
towards the former or the latter. 
These middle groups can broadly 
fall under three categories: 

First, the — autonomy-for- 
Jammu group, which successfully 
pressed for the protection of in- 
terests'of Jammu in an overall 
solution within Indian framework. 
Prominent amongst this group 
were Sri Balraj Puri, Sri Ved 
Bhasin and Sri Bachan Singh Pan- 
chhi,—all three known for their 
rather pro-West leanings. 

Second, Sri Premnath Bazaz 
and Sri Shamim Ahmed Shamim, 
both from Kashmir Valley, whose 
pro-American attitude in politics 
is well known. Incidentally, two 
of Shamim’s uncles are leaders of 
the autonomy movement in Pak- 
occupied Kashmir. 

Third, the Communists and 
the National Conference repre- 
sentatives, whose activity in the 
Convention was not so conspi- 
cuous as that of the Jammu Au- 
tonomy Forum or the Bazaz and 
Shamim group who received more 
than adequate coverage in the 
press. 

All the above three groups 
stand for Kashmir’s Autonomy 
within the Indian Union. 

Inthe middle were also ex- 
officials, numbering about 14, who 
were divided in their approach to 
the problem. Justice Shahmiri 
who has influential connections in 
Pakistan and was constitutional 
adviser during the  Sheikh's 
regime—but is also friendly to 
the present Government—pro- 
posed a commonwealth of India 
and Pakistan, reversion to pre- 
1953 position, participation in 
elections for fight within Kashmir 
as against the two other ex-offi- 
cials like Sri Jaya Lal Kaul, former 
principal of a local college, who 
favoured autonomy within India 
and another anti-Sheikh — ex- 
officia], Sri Gulam Hassan Khan 
who propounded the theory of 
“one land mass" from Iran to 
Kashmir—a pan-Islamic concept 
in which Kashmir according to 
him would have a natural place, 
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Sri Khan bitterly attacked Sheikh 
Abdullah, holding him responsi- 
ble for Kashmiri’s accession to 
India and the consequent ills of 
the Kashmiri people. 

The second group in the mid- 
dle category was the one owing 
allegiance to Maulana Sayeed and 
Mohiuddin Kara, whose nominee 
Shyam Lal Yachu merely reitera- 
ted the demand for the right of 
self-determination. Significantly, 
Yachu who represented the Poli- 
tical Conference viewpoint, did 
not raise the demand of plebis- 
cite. Those owing allegiance to 
Maulana Sayeed formed mainly 
by the expelled group of dissi- 
dents fromthe Plebiscite Front 
pleaded for participation in elec- 
tions as the constitutional path of 
struggle for the achievement of 
the right of self-determination. 
Prominent amongst this group 
were Sri Ali Mohammed Butt, 
Khwaja Mubarak Shah and Sri 
Gulam Qadir from Ganderbal. 
They asserted—barring Sri Gulam 
Qadir—that the path traversed by 
the Plebiscite Front for the last 
decade was a futile search which 
had led to a blind alley. Like Jus- 
tice Shahmiri, they said that entry 
into the legislature was the only 
way which would end in the rea- 
lisation of the right of self-deter- 
mination. 

The  pro-Pakistanis formed 
part of the extremists of the Ple- 
biscite Front led by Mirza Afzal 
Beg. Together with the militant 
student group, they described affi- 
liation with India as colonial do- 
mination and generally favoured 
militant path of struggle—for 
withdrawal of Indian forces from 
Kashmir by stages, five years of 
neutralisation with guarantees 
from United Nations, and inde- 
pendence. 

Apart .from them, the other 
pro-Pakistani group led by Awami 
Action Committee chief Mirwaiz 
Farooq described the accession 
of 1947 as "temporary arrange- 
ment'—this was echoed by Mirza 
Afzal Beg also—and said that 
Kashmir had natural geographi- 
cal affinity with Pakistan which 
was “a more important party'' in 
the dispute. In defence of his 
claim that Kashmir was geogra- 
phically almosta part of Pakis» 
tan, Mirwaiz referred to the 
length of the border joining the 
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State with Pakistan. By this 
standard of argument Ladakh 
should go to China, parts of 


Jammu and Kashmir Valley to 
Pakistan, and East Bengal merge 
either with Assam or West 
Bengal. 


» 


HIEKH Abdullah himself did not 
make any new proposal, while 
Mirza Afzal Beg repeated the old 
arguments including that it was 
for India to spell out the solution 
if they thought plebiscite was not 
practicable. "Their major concen- 
tration was on reminding India to 
fulfil the commitments made to 
the people of Kashmir by Nehru 
and Gandhi. 

The Sheikh confined himself 
to proposals made in the article 
contributed by him to American 
Foreign Affairs in 1965, but in his 
opening address he referred to 
flaws in the Dixon Plan, which 
suffers from ‘‘the obvious defect 
that it denies to the areas other 
than the Valley what it concedes in 
the case of the Valley and its ad- 
joining areas. This was in accord 
with his reported suggestion for 
elections in three zones,— Ladakh, 
Jammu and Kashmir Valley to- 
gether into Pak-occupied Kash- 
mir—which will have their own 
Constituent Assemblies—to de- 
cide regionwise on three choices, 
accession to Pakistan or to India 
or to remain independent. 

The Convention was astir 
when much to the disappoint- 
ment of the the extremists Sri 
Jaya Parkash Narain, ina well 
argued case for decision within 
the framework of the Indian 
union, asked the Sheikh and his 


: colleagues to make up their mind 


now and not to escape the respon- 
sibility of finding the solution 
of complicated issues. J P also 
ruled out independence and 
asserted that as he understood 
thelimitations imposed by the 
present circumstances ‘‘did not 
permit the Government of India 
to go beyond considering a solu- 
tion which took Kashmir out- 
side India." He said that Pakis- 
tan after 1965 had lost the 
locus standi in the dispute. 

At the public meeting the 
Sheikh rejected JP’s plea and 
declared that freedom would not 
come for the asking. It has to 


be wrested through strength. 
The Sheikh's militant rejoinder 
which almost committed the 
convention to a rigid and belli- 
cose posture appeared at one 
time to reduce the whole process 
ofconsensus and JP's inaugura- 
tion of the convention, to a 
farce. But the moderates hoping 
that the Sheikh's posture was 
meant to placate the extremists 
in his camp did not force the 
issue. This was almost cor- 
roborated by J P himself at the 
press conference later on when 
he said that he did not think that 
the Sheikh had closed the door 
for meaningful dialogue with 
New Delhi. 

The Sheikh himself later told 
reporters that while he rejected 
that autonomy within India 
could offer the basis for dialogue 
with India, he was of the view 
that even the pro-merger view- 
point has to be accommodated. 
His criteria of a feasible solution 
was that it should ensure peace 
to the people of the State. He 
would judge every solution 
offered on this basis, he added. 

While the Sheikh-JP dialogue 
was on, the extremists in the 
Plebiscite Front were busy build- 
ing up pressure on the Sheikh to 
keep up his militant stance 
against India. This came in the 
form of a leaflet circulated by 
the youth wing of the Plebiscite 
Front which dubbed JP as the 
political broker of India and 
announced that the youth of 
Kashmir was prepared for a 
battle on the Algerian or Vict- 
namese model. Lest the extre- 
mist posture on JP’s stand went 
unnoticed the Plebiscite Front 
General Secretary in an  un- 
scheduled paper later described 
it as “another betrayal” and a 
“trap” by India. 

The Convention as a con- 
sequence of these threatening 
postures, almost reached a 
stalemate. But finally it wisely 
decided to skip over the dis- 
cussion stage and postpone the 
search for solution till the next 
convention. The proposal was 
accepted andit was left to the 
12-member steering body to draft 
the resolution laying the princi- 
ples which should guide the 
search of a solution. This was a 
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) September 19 Strike 


Ts note is confined to discus- 
sing only one aspect of the 
Central Government employees 
strike—was the strike on Septem- 
ber 19 a success? 

Sri Madhu Limaye has posed 
.this question in his article in 
Mainstream (October 5, 1968) and 
though he has not directly stated 
this, he has by implication argued 
that the strike was not a success. 
He has laid down two criteria for 
judging the success of a strike: 
"the results it achieves in terms 
of the charter of demands’’ and 
«whether the strike call is obeyed 
by the workers and whether the 
strike is complete or not." 

In the case ofthe Central Gov- 
ernment employees .no one 
thought that the charter of de- 
mands which had need-based 
minimum wage and revision of 
DA as its main demands could be 
achieved through a one-day token 
strike. Indeed the avowed pur- 
pose of the strike was limited to 
a protest against the Govern- 
ment’s refusal to even refer the 
demands to arbitration. No one 
had any illusion either that al] the 
workers would obey the strike 
call, specially when the INTUC 
has unions in Railways and 
Defence, the two services which 
cover the overwhelming majority 
of the Central Government emp- 
loyees. o 

All experienced trade unionists 
know however, that there are 
other valid criteria besides the 
two laid down by Sri Limaye. A 
strike may not succeed in win- 
ning the demands, may not even 
be complete. It could still be 
called successful if it enhances 
the militancy of the workers, 
strengthens their unity and orga- 
nisation, exposes the disruptors 
and poses the issues sharply. Indeed 
the acid test of the success of a 
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strike is not the winning of de- 
mands, for we know from expe- 
rience that many unions ceased 
to exist as unions even after the 
most brilliant success in these 
terms. The crux lies elsewhere. 
In my estimate the September 
19 strike was a success. That it 
could have been 2 bigger success 
had the workers been more orga- 
nised, is no argument for denying 


the measure of success achieved, . 


The success of this one-day 
token strike lies in the fact that 
despite the Ordinances, despite 
the firings, lathi-charges and bru- 
tal police attacks, despite the 
INTUC disruption, despite the 
betrayal by Maniben Kara & Co, 
and despite the shortcomings and 
weaknesses of most of the organi- 
sations leading the strike, a far 
larger number of employees did 
go on strike than in 1960. It lies 
in the fact that despite the termi- 


_ nation notices served on over 


50,000 temporary workers, despite 
the arrest, suspension and break 
in service of thousands and thou- 
sands of others, the employees 
continued their heroic resistance 
in multifarious forms against this 
all-out offensive. In fact the 
unity, consciousness and militancy 
of the employees has been grcater 
after the strike than before it. 

In other words, the strike and 
its ‘aftermath succeeded in en- 
hancing the consciousness of the 
employees. Unlike the aftermath 
of 1960, the unity of the JCA—the 
common united platform of Cent- 
ral Government employees—has 
emerged stronger after the strike 
than before it, And above all, 
the success lies in two other fac- 
tors of national importance. 

The Fifteenth [ndian Labour 
Conference for the first time laid 
down in real terms the norms 
which should go to determine a 
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need-based minimum wage. Since 
then Wage Board after Wage Board 
and the Second Pay Commission 
itself covering Central Govern- 
ment employees has refused to 
implement this tripartite agree- 
ment. Despite the fact that the 
need-based minimum has been 
won by some small sections of 
workers, notably in the pharma- 
ceutical and aluminium industries 
the overwhelming majority of the 
workers in public or private sec- 
tors as in the Government sectors 
have been denied this minimum. 
This strike has focussed the de- 
mand for a need-based minimum 
for the first time as a national 
demand which can unite all sec- 
tions of the industrial and white- 
collar workers in all sectors of 
employment. It has put this 
demand as a demand for action 
and not as a mere distant pro- 
paganda slogan. Thisis a big 
achievement, which despite all 
shortcomings and failures, makes 
the September 19 strike a big 
success. 

The demand for a need-based 
national minimum wage is the 
counter-slogan of the working 
class to the slogan of the emplo- 
yers to freeze the wages. 

The second factor is the unity 
of all central trade union organi- 
sations (barring of course the 
INTUC) which has emerged, in 
however limited a form, round 
the heroic struggle of the Central 
Government employees, The 
AITUC, HMS, UTUC and HMP 
have come together and worked 
for a common programme of ac- 
tion in support of the Central 
Government employees. The 
AITUC, HMS and UTUC which 
(apart from the INTUC) are the 
recognised national trade union 
organisations have demanded that 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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TH extent of harm done to 

the cause of national unity 
and integration by the divisive 
forces in both North and South 
is brought out vividly by the 
campaign recently launched in 
Tamilnad against the Dakshin 
Bharat Hindi Prachar Sabha’s 
move for a number of single-tea- 
cher schools to teach Hindi. 


The idea behind the scheme 
was quite simple: the elimination 
of Hindi from school education in 
that State had rendered a large 
number of trained Hindi teachers 
unemployed, and the  Sabha 
thought that those who desired 
tolearn Hindi and voluntarily 
came forward for the purpose 
could be provided for by the 
scheme. Normally, a plan of 
this kind involving no compulsion 
whatever should have evoked no 
objection from any quarter; but 
the vicious atmosphere created 
by the utterances and activities 
of the Hindi fanatics ih the 
North and by those who for 
political reasons fanned anti-Hindi 
hysteria in the South, has been 
such that even a harmless and 
unexceptionable idea like arrange- 
ments for voluntary learning of 
a language cannot be put through 
because of organised obstruction. 
It brings out the depth of sus- 
picion and distrust among at 
least a section of the non-Hindi 
people. 


Gandhiji and the Congress 
once thought of Hindi as the 
future national language of free 
India that would act as a cement- 
ing force among the different 
linguistic .groups; Hindi found 
its place in the Constitution 
precisely for this reason. 


But in reality Hindi has come 
to be a symbol of division rather 
than of unity; the reason 1s that 
those who thought that an early 
switch-over to Hindi as the sole 
link language would give thema 
big advantage in controlling 
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national affairs, tried their best 
to force the pace from the start. 
They did not hesitate to discard 
Gandhiji’s concept of Hindi or 
Hindustani as a rich combination 
of Hindiand Urdu further enri- 
ched by words from the nation’s 
other languages, many of which 
have certainly developed to a 
much greater extent than Hindi 
and have ancient traditions. 
Even inthe proceedings of the 
Constituent Assembly it was clear 
that an attempt had begun to 
impose Sanskritized Hindi on the 
whole country. 


It was inevitable that politi- 
cians in the  non-Hindi areas 
should have begun to be appre- 
hensive that once Hindi occupied 
the centre of the stage and English 
was totally eliminated, . they 
would cease to play an effective 
part as hitherto in shaping the 
destiny of the nation. 


In such a situation it was 
natural that  unscrupulous ele- 
ments on both sides should have 
adopted methods of propaganda 
and agitation calculated to ex- 
acerbate feelings; it has been 
largely a political game aimed at 
achieving popularity without hard 
work among the people; tub- 
thumping oratory to whip up 
chauvinistic emotions was to them 
a substitute for campaigns and 
agitations aimed at bringing 
about radical changes in the 
socio-economic structure of the 
country. Votes and power rather 
than the interests of the common 
people were the guiding factors. 
This is as much true: of the anti- 
Hindi hysteria whipped up first 
by the Dravida Kazhagam and 
then by the DMK in the South as 
of the Angrezi Hatao campaign 
of the SSP and the Jana Sangh 
in the North. 


Few have so far disputed the 
need foracommon language for 
the country; the difference really 
is on what language it should be 


‘and how it. should be brought 


into being. Gandhiji was the 
first to realise that no language 
could be forced on any section 
of the population; he wanted 
all the languages of India to 
flower and come into their own 
and also become the instruments 
of administration in the respec- 
tive regions so that cffective 
popular participation in govern- 
ment could be ensured. So far 
as the national language was 
concerned, the very first thing he 
did after coming to the conclu- 
sion that Hindustani was besi 
suited forthe purpose, was to 
organise Hindustani pruchar ^n 
the non-Hindi areas. The aim 
was that the common language 
should be based entirely on per- 
suasion and acceptance. He was 
aware of the largely unexpressed 
misgivings in the non-Hindi areas, 
and was particular that voluntary 
acceptance should be ensured 
over along period so that there 
would be no room for such 
misgivings and suspicions. On 
one occasion he even referred to 
the rumblings in Madras and 
made his position clear. 

But the Gandhian approach. 
which was later accepted by 
Jawaharlal Nehru as the best for 
the country, was not gocd enough 
for the Hindi fanatics who saw 
in the acceptance of Hindi by the 
Congress a guarantee that they 
would become virtual rulers of 
India. Apart from rejecting the 
Hindustani advocated by thc 
Mahatma, and getting Hindi 
with Devnagari script into the 
Constitution by a single vote, 
they began to apply pressure in 
various ways to get English eli- 
minated here and now,so as to 
establish the supremacy of Hindi 
—and of themselves in the politi- 
cal context—without further loss 
of time. The sharp reaction 
in the non-Hindi areas was a 
natural consequence to these 
developments. The attempts to 
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organise a switch-over by the 
backdoor within the administra- 
tion by issue of circulars etc was 
bound to backfire; they did. 

When Jawaharlal Nehru found 
that Hindi was being converted 
into a Frankenstein monster 
threatening the whole basis of 
national unity, he came out with 
his famous assurance that Hindi 
would not be imposed from 
above, that it would take its 
place only when all sections of 
Indian public opinion accepted 
it of their own accord. 

When Lal Bahadur Shastri 
virtually went back on this 
assurance within months of 
Neliru’s death, the massive stu- 
dent agitationin Madras State 
resulted. This was answered with 
a patently artificial anti-English 
agitation in some Hindi areas. 
Then came the Madras objection 
to the use of Hindi terms by the 
NCC, And now the agitation 
against single-teacher schools. 

Itis true that there is an 
“economic” aspect to the con- 
troversy on Hindi: Ram Manohar 
Lohia’s chief grievance was that 
the people of the Hindi areas had 
not advanced sufficiently com- 
pared to those of the non-Hindi 
areas, for this meant that emp- 
loyment opportunities were not 
available on an even basis. On 
the other hand, the chief- reason 
why” the anti-Hindi agitation 
swayed the student community 
in the non-Hindi areas was the 
fear that the jab opportunities 
opento them so far would be 
blocked once Hindi became the 
sole link language. The fears 
had a big emotional impact des- 
pite the fact that the number of 
jobs provided by the Central 
Government bears no relation 
whatever to the number of 
graduates and others turned out 
by the various universities year 
after year. 

However, these fears do not 
seem entirely justified considering 
the fact that even with the con- 
tinuance of English young men 
and women from Madras are 
faring less and less well in the 
competitive examinations—a fact 
which is reported to have caused 


considerable concern to the 
university authorities in that 
State. 


It is also a fact that even with 
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the DMK in office for over 18 
months, there is yet no sign of 
Tamil coming into itsown in 
its home State. It is necessary 
to point this out because one of 
the chief arguments put forward 
against Hindi js thatit would 
prevent the growth of the re- 
gional languages and their be- 
coming the vehicles of communi- 
cation and administration in the 
respective regions. Whatever 
the position of Hindi in the 
national context, there has been 
nothing to prevent the State 
Governments from switching 
over totally to the .regional 
languages for their own pur- 
poses; this they have not done. 
Some of these aspects of the 
language question are overlooked 
by Mohan Ram (Hindi Against 
India: the Meaning of DMK— 
Rachna Prakashan: pp 137; 1968; 
Rs 15). It isno doubt true, as 
he point; out, that Hindu com- 
munalism has found a handy 
weapon in Hindi fanaticism; to 
the communalist Hindi is a wea- 
pon of attack against Urdu, 
supposedly the language of the 
Muslims. He is also right in 
saying that in trying to force the 
pace on the language question 
the Hindi politician’s aim is to 
establish the hegemony of the 
Hindi areas over the whole coun- 
try. But Mohan Ram’s answer 
to fanaticism isa kind of hysteria, 
for how else can one view the 
bland assertion that the ‘‘coast- 
landers” are better endowed in 
every way than the ‘‘midlanders’ ? 
It is true that the Hindi 
fanatics imagine that they some- 
how are superior beings as their 
language has been given an 
honoured placein the Consti- 


tution; but the effective reply to. 


this ridiculous assumption does 
not lie in the equally absurd 
counter-proposition that the 
Hindi-speaking people are almost 
tribal while the non-Hindi people 
of the coastal belt are highly 
civilised persons. Mohan Ram 
.says with obvious relish that 
while the Hindi midlanders 
agitate on such — obscurantist 
issues like cow slaughter the non- 
Hindi coastlanders agitate fora 
steel plant or ashipyard. Accor- 
ding to Mohan Ram, “the DMK, 
a separatist movement, though 
it has ceased to be secessionist, 


represents an alternative focus 
to the politics of the midland.” 
Till the DMK was swept into 
power the speeches of its leaders 
gave no indication whatever of 
any kind of programme for 
social and economic change. 
Glorification of Tamil and rais- 
ing of the bogey of Northern 
domination formed the keynotes. 
Steel plants and shipyards might 
have figured as applause-winning 
gimmicks, but the DMK did not 
grow to its present size and 
strength on the basis of any 
modern political and economic 
ideas. Itis only now, in power, 
that the DMK faces the realities 
of political and economic pro- 
blems. Mohan Ram himself 
admits at one place that the 
DMK “is stuck at the dead- 
centre and has been implement- 
ingthe Congress policies in its 
own way." Is this indeed the 
“alternative focus" he is talking 
about? ; 

It is difficult to disagree with 
Mohan Ram when he says that 
Hindi is nota language issue but 
a political one; but it is not so 
for the reasons he has given, In 
à country with several languages, 
many of them well developed, 
and used to administrative aff- 
airs being conducted ^ by the 
English-knowing elite, | any 
attempt to change the language 
equations is bound to become a 
political question. National and 
State administration, and the 
links between the Centre and 
the States, cannot be divorced 
from politics; nor can the langu- 
age question be divorced from 
these factors and viewed in isola- 
tion. Other factors like re- 
ligious obscurantism and regional 
chauvinism are also bound to 
impinge on all these. It may be 
that the Hindi midland is less 
advanced in several ways than 
the non-Hindi coast-land; but 
this should be seen as legitimate 
reason for economic factors like 
regional imbalances also having 
an effect on the language ques- 
tion. Language in the Indian 
context cannot for a long time 
to come be separated from poli- 
tics, and there does not seem to 
be much point in waxing eloquent 
over this. 

It cannot also be denied that 
while the anti-Hindi movement 
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of the South had its origins in 
anti-Brahminism, it. has grown 
into one embracing all sections 
including the Brahmins of Tamil. 
nad. The old agitation against 
the Brahmins of the South ' was 
the result of resentment among 
the advanced section of non- 
Brahmins at the former occupying 
key positions in the administration 
and later on even in the national 
movement. The Justice Party, 
which represented the  non- 
Brahmin demand for cutting the 
Brahmin to size, was unfortuna- 
tely made of sycophants of the 
British rulers, so much so that 
even Ramaswami Naicker gave 
up hope of. being able to use 
it as an instrument for the fur- 
therance of his own ideas and had 
to found the Dravida Kazhagam. 
The anti-Brahmin slogan was 
extended to cover the North, 
on the ground that the Brahmin 
of the South was acting asa 
stooge of the Northern leaders 
who were out to establish their 
hold on the whole country. EVR's 
anti-Hindi agitation during the 
first Congress Ministry headed 
by Sri Rajagopalachari was thus 
aimed at the Brahmins and their 
bosses in the North; EVR did 
not leave anyone in doubt about 
Is. - 

The difference between then 
and nowisthat Sri Rajagopala- 
chari, who in 1937 introduced 
Hindi in the face of EVR's staunch 
opposition, is now spearheading 
the anti-Hindi movement—in fav- 
ourof English, not of Tamil 
which the ruling DMK is pledged 
toenthrone. The point is that 
popular emotions in the South 
have been gradually roused over 
a long period for various reasons, 
andit will be an over-simplifica- 
tion to say that it is merely a 
reaction to the stances of the 
Hindi fanatics in the Congress 
and outside it in the post-inde- 
pendence period, although there 
is no doubt that the latter’s utter- 
ances and activities have helped 
aggravate ill-feeling. 

. While no onecan quarrel with 
Mohan Ram's proposition that 
by their haste to establish Hindi 
asthe sole link language the 
Hindi fanatics have helped to 
make the maintenance of national 
unity exceedingly difficult, one 
does not know whether to take 
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his remark that “Indian unity is a 
myth’’ seriously or not; his 
theory is that there is a clear line 
of demarcation in Indian culture 
between north and south. It is 
not easy to accept this theory in 
view of the many common featu- 
res that obtain in the two parts of 
the country. Many differences 
are inevitable among people 
speaking different languages; the 
question is whether the diffe- 
rences are decisive or the simila- 
rities and the factors capable of 
forging unity. Emphasis on the 
dividing line is Mohan Ram’s 
choice. 

Mohan Ram’s effort appears 
to be to make out that what is 
ahead is a people-versus-people 
confrontation between North and 
South (or Midland and Coastland, 
to use his terminology), and that 
in such a confrontation the 
Coastlanders will demand only 
equality while the Midlanders will 
insist on domination. It may be 
satisfactory to draw aclear line 
and imagine that we have found 
the answer. 

The truth however is infinitely 
more complicated. It is that the 
common people of both the 
Midland and the Coastland are 
not very much in the picture; 


theirlives are dominated by a 


handful of vested interests whose 
common aims cut across linguis- 
tic barriers. Such interests in 
one area may finance a particular 
divisive group, but ‘they also 
finance other groups so as to 
have a measure of security who- 
ever wins ultimately. Vested 
interests will fight whatever hurts 
them and support whatever is 
useful to them. It is no accident 
that vested interests in Kerala 
and elsewhere are ranged against 
the UF Government in that State, 
but no such organised denigra- 
tion of the DMK Government in 
Madras ts taking place. Mohan 
Ram's analysis of the political 
and economic character of the 
DMK shows why, though he 
does not sayso. It is a party 
which as yet has no economic 
aims which can upset the diges- 
tion of the capitalist and the rich 
peasant. Mohan Ram thinks 
that a split might take place and 
the Leftists emerge on top; but 
that is in the lap of the future. 
The coming confrontation, if 


at all, can only be between the 
affluent few and the unprivileged 


many, It is a confrontation that 
will cut across language and 
regional barriers. Vested inte- 


rests are certainly interested in 
the retention of the barriers, for 
vertical division of the people 
and keeping different groups at 
loggerheads with one another is 
conducive to the furtherance of 
their aims. What has to be fought 
is the dominance of a minority, 
whether it is the English-knowing 
one or the Hindi-knowing one or 
the monied one; in the final ana- 
lysis it is the last mentioned class 
that makes use of the other 
minority groups for its own ends. 

A study of the conflicts thrown 
up by the language question should 
have led to the conclusion that 
greater autonomy for the States 
and guarantee of equal influence 
for all the States at the Centre 
will alone ensure national unity 
and integration on a lasting basis. 
Instead, Mohan Ram prefers to 
believe that disintegration is 
natural and inevitable and it is 
only “Hindu communalism and 
the all-India bourgeoisie" which 
are preventing the process. 

The divisive forces are invari- 
ably fascist in nature, but Mohan 
Ram thinks that ‘‘if fascism over- 
takes the divisive forces in good 
time, India’s unity is assured, as 
long as the new equilibrium could 
be made to last." He appears 
to make the mistake of thinking 
the DMK. isthe only divisive 
force and is a healthy one; the 
fact is that Hindi fanaticism, 
Hindu communalism and regional 
chauvinism represented by groups 
like the Shiv Sena, are all divisive 
forces and are invariably fascist 
in nature and outlook. The DMK 
at one stage was very much a 
potential fascist organisation, too. 
It is these that deliberately keep 
the country divided. 

The answer is to organise the 
people to fight them back, and 
not to throw up one’s hands in 
despair and await the arrival ofa 
new fascism. And the answer can 
be provided only by bringing eco- 
nomic issues touching the common 
people to the fore through a mass 
movement on a nationa basis. 
And the answer cannot be pro- 
vided by the Cassandras so fami- 
liar to us. 
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1962: 


BRGADIER Mankekar’s Book 
The Guilty Men of 1962’ makes 
interesting reading in its wide 
revelation of facts. But some 
of his conclusions and particu- 


- Jarly his recommendations show 


great amateurism and immature 
digestion. 

In fact, his epilogue entitled 
*ambivalance'' could be a fair 
title to his book itself. For, at 
times one feels that having done 
justice to Nehru and Menon 
according to his own lights, he 
then almost leans over  back- 
wards to justify the Chinese action 
by incriminating them vis-a-vis 
the Chinese. He quotes Menon 
as saying that “The India-China 
dispute was not of such a magni- 
tude as could precipitate a war". 
This was said at "Tezpur on 
January 10, 1962.” But in “Dec- 
ember 1961 Nehru assured Parlia- 
ment that during the previous 
two years the situation had 
‘broadly changed’ in our favour, 
not so much as we wantit..... 
The situation has been changing 
from the military point of view 
— The allusion here is to 
multiplication of check posts”. 
These check-posts were in pursuit 
of the forward policy. 

In fact, Brigadier Mankekar 
has really failed to analyse in 
depth the causes and effects of 
the Chinese and Indian policies 
inrelation to an indeterminate 
frontier. While he has indicted 
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This week six years ago, the Chinese military 


attack 
a major 


across the Indian frontier 
crisis 
General Habibullah 


brought about 
in Indian politics. Major 
reviewing D. R. Mankekar’s 


book, The Guilty Men of 1962 (Publishers: The 


Tulsi Shah 


Enterprises, 


Bombay, 1968; Price 


Rs 17.50) makes some significant observations about 
the factors leading to India’s defence reverses. 


Where That Guilt Lies 


E. HABIBULLAH 


some of the Opposition also, he 
has indicted them on the wrong 
counts. Acharya Kripalani whom 
he has indicted for being too 
Gandhlan was not wrong in taking 
a Gandhian stand;? but he to- 
gether with some Socialist and 
rightist elements completely 
clouded the real issue and forced 
the Prime Minister into action 
which'the Prime Minister would 
never otherwise have taken had 
it not been for the fact of this 
totally non-Gandhian gang-up. 

In tracing events leading up 
to 1962, the author omits to 
stress two important points: 
firstly that it had been arranged 
to sign anagreement in Peking 
during Nehru’s first visit,as a 
climax to his tour, but owing to 
Kidwai’s death the visit was 
cut short and the boundary treaty 
remained unsigned. Secondly, 
that India was difectly involved 
in assisting in the escape of and 
giving asylum tothe god-king of 
Tibet who by treaty owed alle- 
giance to Peking. 

Nor, has Mankekar gone far 
enough back to show that Chiang- 
kai-shek had laid claim to much 
of the land the Chinese Now 
claim during the tenure of the 
British. In this the USA had 
solidly backed China. In fact, 
the maps Mankekar refers to as 
shown by the Communists were 
printed in Chicago. 

As the first Indian Comman- 


der in Assam, the reviewer had 
with Sir Akbar Hydari planned 
a number of interior posts and 
the building of limited roads 
even before the Communists 
took China or Lhasa; but as the 
tribes would have shown resent- 
ment to our intrusion we were 
very careful to get a feel before 
we did so. This shows that 
though the area was ours we were 
not in any definite “control” of 
the area; for the British had 
deliberately reserved it as a savage 
backward buffer. | Even the 
Tibetan Tax collectors came in 
force and took tribute from 
chieftains only when chieftains 
were not strong enough fo re- 
pulse them! It was never the 
Original plan to use our army for 
this job. 

As regards our North West, 
around the Aksai Chin, this had 
been Kashmir state! territory and 
no one, for certain, knows what 
extent of control the Maharajah 
exercised and how the British 
Resident looked upon him vis-a- 
vis Tibet. Whoin any case was 
Lama Guru Saheb Singh? 

What Mankekar has not 
brought out at all is that the 
whole frontier question was ripe 
for decision and would have been 
negotiated had something .not 
happened after Nehru's return 
from China. Anyone who had 
served on the N. W. Frontier of 
India can see the style of the 
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Indian Political Service gradually 
asserting itself. The position 
was aggravated by the so-called 
Socialists and the right wing. At 
last, Nehru faltered and con- 
fessed that the Chinese had been 
building a road and we knew 
they had. This was a signal for 
ageneral onslaught, right or 
wrong, With the main object of 
softening up Nehru and making 
him take sides inthe cold war 
when he was still getting over 
Beru Bari. The USSR deftly 
kept out, otherwise it was inten- 
ded to force us against them too. 

Next came the 1958 incident 
of the killing or capture of one 
of our patrols. Relations became 
further frozen. It may be noted 
in passing when many of our 
officers and men were killed by 
Israel in the Gaza strip no similar 
protest was raised by the so- 
called Socialists and super- 
nationalists. A series of questions 
was raised to bring about the 
discomfiture of the Prime Minister 
more than to understand or solve 
the problem. 

The author, however, has 
hardly heeded this but raised a 
long series of questions in and 
out of context to make out, per- 
force a case against Nehru and 
Menon. In his own manner, he 
has also gone all out to play 
upon their laissez faire Gandhian 
stance and their abhorrence of 
war. A really good example 
given by him of the sort of ques- 
tions asked is an amazing 
one by Sri N. G. Goray. “Does 
it mean that in parts of our coun- 
try which are 
nation can come and build roads 
and camps?'' Nehru gave a most 
long, involved and guarded reply 
because he could not obviously 
make a statement to the advan- 
tage of China and yet he had to 
say something to satisfy the 
leading question. It was such 
questions which finally bound 
him down. 

In 1960 b:fore the Chinese 
came to the conference table it 
was already a foregone conclusion 
that nothing was negotiable. The 
conference only angered Chou-en- 
lai further. At this stage 
Mankekar thinks we should have 
made an all-out effort to pre- 
pare for war. Why, no one 
knows, but he thinks that the 
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inaccessible, any - 


Chinese collected a lot of infor- 
mation at the conference which 
they used later. However, with 
the forward policy inaugurated 
in 1959 by both sides, the irresis- 
tible force had one day to come 
up with the immovable object. 
It was, therefore, essential to bring 
this policy toa halt at some 
early stage. Surely the author 
should have made thisa strong 
point. 

Though Mankekar damns 
Nehru (“with international peace 
and friendship for-all as the sheet 
anchor of our foreign policy") he 
forgets the fact that money was 
then being well spent in the late 
fifties and early sixties in giving 
life to India, through the founda- 
tionof basic and heavy indus- 
tries. Was Nehru thus not right to 
have convinced himself and his 
couutry that wars had been 
banished.:....and therefore armies 
were outmoded status symbols"; 
particularly the cost of armies 
that they maintain in the so-called 
powerful countries? One cannot 
agree with the author that that 
was the “era of the great illusion". 
Rather, one would assert that 
today is the era of Dutch cour- 
age. Purely strategically, India's 
real frontier still lies in 
Baluchistan, and Waziristan, 
but why do we not go mad 
about them? If the British were 
“wise’’ about that then, why are 
we not wise?” “The British had 
a clear-headed integrated policy". 
Ours was to give our people pro- 
sperity as soon as possible. 

Mankekar nearly reaches the 
truth, however, in the chapter 
* A Can't-Do-It Army” when he 
states “If democracy is govern- 
ment by discussion, we had too 
much of it at Defence and Exter- 
nal Affairs Ministries.’’ In fact 
it should have been pointed out 
that almost every major wrong 
decision was made by meetings 
of representatives of the Minis- 
tries of External Affairs, Defence 
and Home. The Union Cabinet 
Secretary often presiding. The 
major blunder was when “Tbe 


Defence Ministry was called upon 


to take over the manning of those 
(seven) posts’’ which were affirm- 
ed as “disputed  points'' This 
was in 1954; no army should 
ever man such frontier posts. 
Therefore, Mankekar - is not a bit 


right in calling us a cant-do-it 
army. What he shoüld have said 
was that such jobs were not 
military jobs at all, but should 
have been entrusted to locally 
raised militia watching posts. Can 
he quote us what country in the 
world spreads its army like a thin 
slice of butter along its frontiers? 
Even France with Spain, Italy aud 
Germany along its pre-war fron- 
tiers never did so. The whole 
concept is amateurish and it still 
persists. This is as [ said 
earlier therefore ambivalence due 
to incomplete digestion of the 
subject. However he very rightly 
praises General Thorat's concept 
ofthe defence of NEFA. Of 
course, Thorat'S concept was a 
most correct one. 

However, inspite of Professor 
Galbraith's clear statement that 
America was not interested in 
China and India if they fought, 
Mankekar thinks a solidly sup- 
ported pro-American policy would 
have ensured the safety of India. 
Would it not have made the 
USSR hard? Would Khruschev 
have therefore exhorted ‘‘co- 
existence’’ in support of India? 
These are world questions which 
the author should have examined 
before rushing into suggestions. 
Anyhow, how well are the 
Americans supporting Ky? Would 
India look prettier in that role? 
He has started out (asin one 
place he accuses others of doing) 
with a predetermined solution, 
which he has used the previous 
chapters to justify. This is a 
pity as the whol: book, in so far 
as it refers to Nehru and Menon, 
becomes hackneyed and off truth, 
severely confusing the issues. 

The author's reasons for 
China's withdrawal are also 
misleading. Whenin Chapter I 
he states the relative strength of 
our forces, why should China 
have wanted notto risk facing 
ours? He states ‘Mao’s dictum 
(on page 73)” “Attack when sure 
of victory, then establish truce” 
but does not support it in his 
reasons. It’ had given India 
shock enough, but to have moved 
further would have made mattcrs 
not better but worse for China 
from the political and economic 
points of view, not from the 
military situation. Hence, true to 
his dictum Mao withdrew. 
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[t would take a book to 
trace and come to the truth 
and, one had hoped, a writer 
who is an  ex-army officer 
would have done so. More the 
pity that though the tactical 
defeat is well discussed and pre- 
sented the reasoning for the 
rest, is erroneous, wrong and 
positively dangerous. Moreover 
there is ample evicence in it to 
show that the author has _ not 
written it with impartiality. One 
day someone must do so. 

Briefly the true history is that 
when the British left they left a 
buffer state in Tibet, the owner- 
ship of which they always re- 
cognized as Chinese, but treated 
under British protection. They 
kept it backward and feudal and 
full of wandering tribes. For 
India to have taken on the 
imperialist role of Britain would 
have been the negation of our 
own professions, beside beinga 
genuine folly. In any case, we 
would have had to move forces 
in, and could we have done so? 
May it not have driven the Tibe- 
tans into taking up arms? It was 
only unquestioned imperial 
power that enabled Britain to 
hold on there. After this, the 
presence of our post office and 
representative in Lhasa had 
little meaning, though Manke- 
kar may think it significant. 

Next, there is the question of 
the vital moment when a treaty 
was to be signed. Why was it not 
signed? Other people, namely, 
a certain section of Congressmen 
backed by so-called Socialists 
and openly Rightist elements 
raised such a hue and cry that 
Nehru had second thoughts. To 
add to this, a key ministry briefed 
its Rightist Minister on the hard 
line. The then Foreign Secretary 
was a wel known die-hard 
British cadre civil servant. Such 
solutions, as “Forward policies", 
military control, and control 
through chieftains, are all relics 
of the NWFP. To convert a 2000- 
mile frontier into an NWFP with 
a formidable and awake China 
sitting above one, is, to say the 
least, sheer folly. To expect the 
army to “hold it down" was 
crass stupidity. 


Coming to the border cam- 


paign—it was scarcely an engage- 
ment of such a magnitude— 
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if we may callita campaign. 
This was the rightful culmination 
ofthe forward policy. Did we 
have too few troops to commit ? 
I would say not. Was it logistics 
that held us up? I would again 
say not. Let us have a look at 
4 Div. and the early operations 
when the Chinese came down 
from behind Thag La. Brigadier 
Delvi was hurriedly called to duty. 
The Brigade was thrown together 
and the Chinese were aware of 
our wanting to “throw them out.” 
We had merely to demonstrate 
when they attacked in force, what 
else was to be expected? We 
then fell back on Se La and Bomdi 
La. General Niranjan Prasad 
was relieved by Pathania, Briga- 
diers Lal and Sayed by Hoshiar 
Singh and Gurbax Singh. The 
Corps and its commander were 
all new. The army was spread- 
eagled all over the place while 
further attack. from the North 
was imminent. Who does one 
blame? Nehru, Menon, and the 
Army? or the faceless men be- 
hind the Ministers and over the 
army ? The country will have to 
judge them. Is this why the 
Henderson-Brooks reportis kept 
from the inquisitive public? The 
reason for our being pushed back 
was neither inadequacy of arms 
and logistics nor yet a badly 
organised and trained army. 
Nehru had made his “throw them 
out" statement, at-whose behest? 
I submit it was the Defence Mini- 
ster's, advised by the three ‘‘Mini- 
stries" and unknown to the for- 
ces. It is quite extraordinary, 
the extent to which such people 
had intruded into the domain of 
army affairs. There is even today 
a Joint Secretary (G) in the 
Defence Ministry who deals with 
the training, weapons and the 
deployment sides. 

- Indeed the improvement in 


.the situation brought about by 


Krishna Menon was a God-send 
after the performance of his 
predecessors, The real inter- 
ference in promotion and selec- 
tion came from as Jow as Deputy 
Secretary level. The dispute 
over Kaul as depicted by Briga- 
dier Mankekar was by no means 
anew thing or a new cord in 
string-pulling and favouritism. 
As early as 1948 General Rudra 
was to take over as an Army 


Commander; but another Gene- 
ral who had been a failure all 
his life save for passing one 
important examination at one 
stage of his career, was promoted 
while Rudra was enroute to take 
over. The manner in which 
Generals Cariappa and Rajendra 
Sinhji were treated by Defence 
Ministry officials has yet to be 
known. These were the mess 
makers, right from the start. 

India started on freedom with 
a combined tri-service organisa- 
tion—something other countries 
could have been envious of. But 
the three services were then crea- 
ted to “balance each other” in the 
grand strategy of intrigue. What re- 
sults could be expected from this? 
Probably, Nehru as Prime Minis- 
ter for so many years will have to 
bear the blame for all that went 
wrong inthe fifteen years upto 
the 1962 debacle; but his Civil 
servants never changed their role 
one iota. From serving King 
George VI they became servants 
of the new | Govevnment. Many 
never felt themselves to be ser- 
vants of the people. In fact, some 
felt themselves to be even more 
directly the government. Hence 
the Forward Policy, manning and 
holding the frontier and their 
grand external and internal poli- 
cies nagging away at secular and 
non-aligned policies, slowly and 
surely took the country to the 
disaster of 1962. If there was not 
enough money to buy arms, for 
killing, upto 1962; today there is 
nor enough money to buy anything 
else for living. If one observes 
the market’s sudden rises one 
will find 1960 and 1962 to be 
important dates. For, when 
money is fed into the economy by 
way of arms and large forces, 
that money is unproductive and 
represents no real value. It must 
therefore, lead to inflation. Such 
inflation if allowed to be linked 
to world-wide outside recession 
(it need not be) leads to bank- 
ruptcy and even collapse. 

Today if there are people 
that are really satisfied with 
India’s defence. progress, it must 
be the vast section of people who 
are daily fed with statements.that 
we are ready “to meet all even- 
tualities" and also those Chinese 
who understand the business of 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Whither Vidarbha’s Agriculture ? 


A Case Study of Agrarian Crisis 
SUDAM DESHMUKH 


Wes we achieved independence, the accent on 
agricultural sector was on the question of 
Land Reforms. 
"Land to the Tiller’. The land legislations that 
fo lowed during the first five years of independence, 
broadly revolved round three basic points: 

Firstly, ‘abolition’ of intermediaries—like Zamin- 
dars, Jagirdars, Inamdars etc., secondly, protecting 
the tenant and eventually conferring on him the 
‘proprietory’ rights of land; and thirdly, imposition 
of “ceilings”? on land-holdings, acquisition of lands 
above the ceilings and their distribution, 

However, the 20 years of ‘Independence has 
done little to translate the slogan of Land to the 
Tiller into a reality." The Draft of Fourth Five- 
year Plan, officially admits: 

“Administrative arrangements for enforcement 
and supervision are often inadequate and public 
opinion has not been sufficiently built up to quicken 
the pace of reforms.” 

“The economic condition of tenants, even when 
they have been conferred permanent rights, still con- 
tinues to be  weak................ Numerous eject- 
ments of tenants have occurred under the guise of 
‘voluntary surrenders’, This has tended to defeat 
one of the major aims of the Reform.’’ (4th Five 
Year Plan Draft, August 1966, pp 128-129). 

The comments of the Planning Commission on 
‘Ceilings’ are more damaging: “The programme of 
ceilings set out in the Plan has been diluted in 
implementation. There were deficiencies in the law 
and delays in its enactment and  implementaion, 
resulting in large-scale evasions.’’ (Ibid, page .131). 

It would be worthwhile finding out how Maha- 
rashtra stood in this context. 


Official Assessment 


The Planning Commission published in August 
1966 “A Review by the Land Reforms Implementa- 
tion Committee of NDC’. Land Reforms of 
Maharashtra State were reviewed by Sri Ameer 
Raza, Joint Secretary of Ministry (Planning Com- 
mission) in May, 1964 and his obseryations were 
further reviewed on September. 29, 1964. This 
review by a senior member of the bureaucracy is 
quite revealing. Some relevant excerpts for 
Vidarbha region are given below. 

The 8 districts of Vidarbha are governed by the 
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Everybody swore by the slogam of. 


Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands (Vidarbha 
Region and Kutch Area) Act, 1958. It has been 
modified by at least six amending laws, from time 
to time. Following principle deviations from the 
main Western Maharashtra Act, can be cited: 

(a) Maximum rent varies from three to four 
times the land revenue. No provision for ''suo 
motu" (of their own accord by the Government) 
action for commuting crop share rents into cash rents, 

(b) Out of about 131.69 acres of land in 
Vidarbha, 27.017 lakh acres were recorded under 
tenants. Although the act was brought into force 
on December 30, 1958, “the progress made so far is 
very unsatisfactory’” 

(c) The number of "surrender" cases instituted 
since 1958-59 is about 62,511, involving an area of 
5.26 lakh acres. The area, resumed by the land- 
lords is reported to be 1.8 lakh acres. 

(d) *In a majority of cases, the landlords take 


possession of surrendered land, even before verifica- 


tion is done. In 62,511 cases, it was found that the 
landlords possession was not ‘lawful but the 
landlords continue to be in possession as it was 
decided not to evict them.’ (Emphasis added). 

(e) “No care seems to have been taken to keep 
a check on the action under section 13 (providing 
for commutation of crop share rent into cash rent) 


-or a number of other important sections.’ 


(f) "Section 32 obliges the landlords to give 
receipt for rent. Séc. 117 provided for a fine upto 
Rs 100 for .failure to give a written receipt. It is 
admitted that landlords generally do not give 
receipts. However, no penalty under sec. 117 
appears to have been imposed in any case. (Emphasis 


added). 
In summing up, Sri Raza concludes: “It appears 


- that on the whole, most of the work of impleme nta- 


tion of this Act has yet to be carried out.” (Pages 
88 to 93, Implementation of Land Reforms, Planning 
Commission, August, 1966). 


Eye-wash of “Ceiling”? 

However,it is in the matter of enacting and 
implementing the law of Ceilings that the Govern- 
ment brazenly gives out its ‘‘pro-landlord’”’ 
orientation. 

The quantum of ceiling was fixed ata very high 
scale (being 18to 127 acres) Even the ceiling on 
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“future acquisitions’’ is very high—being two-thirds 
of the ceiling on existing holdings. It would be 
difficult to assess the ceiling limits of other States 
with deeper analysis but even acursory glance will 
prove that the ceilings of Maharashtra are highest 
in India. We give below the ceilings of some of 
other States: 


Ceiling on 


Ceiling on Exist- 
future holdings 


ing Holdings 


etate 





Maharashtra 18 to 126 acres 3 of existing ceiling 


Assam 50 acres 50 acres 
Bihar  '.. 20standard acres 20 standard acres 
(s. acre varying 
from 1 to 3 acres) 
Gujarat 19 to 132 acres 19 to 132 acres 
Kerala 15 to 36 acres 15 to 36 acres 
Madhya 
Pradesh 25 standard acres 25 standard acres 
(1 s. acre varies 
' from 1 to 3 acres) | 
Mysore 27 standard acres 27 standard acres 
Punjab 30 standard acres — 30 standard acres 


Uttar Pradesh 40 acres of fair- 


quality land Same (40 acres) 


West 


Bengal ... 25 acres 25 acres 





(Source: Planning Commission, 1966) 


The claim of “progressiveness’’ of the Maha- 
rashtra Government stands self-exposed on this 
front. As is evident, it has put extremely 
onerous and high scales of ceilings. 

However, it is in the matter of implementation 
of the ceiling Act, that the Government does not 
even care to hide its contempt for its own laws and 
proclamations. 

The Ceiling Act of 1961came into force on 
January 26, 1962. When the Bill was before the 
Assembly, it was officially claimed that not less 


than 11 lakh acres of surplus land would be available. 


The amount of compensation was estimated at 
about Rs 16 crores. But when the Review com- 
mencedin 1964 it was discreetly admitted that 
surplus area night be round about 4/0 5 lakh 
acres! Naturally, the amount of compensation came 
down to about seven crores rupees. 

For the review of first two years of operation 
of this Act, one may again refer to the Report of Sri 
Ameer Raza (May, 1964), He writes: “Upto 
March, 1964, 9,661 returns were filed by the land- 
owners. It is estimated that the number of surplus 
holders, who failed to submit Returns would be 
about 8,990, (total number of cases thus being 
18,651). Enquiries have been started. in 1,309 
cases. Decisions have been taken only in 259 
cases. Out of these 259 cases, no surplus land was 
found in 98 cases............ "* (Ibid, Page 94) 

No comments are necessary for this eloquent 
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` testimony of a Central Secretary on the performance 


of the Government of Maharashtra. 

The latest position (that is, August 1966) appears 
to be that a total of 1.96 acres of land has been 
declared surplus. Only 67,500 acres are taken 
possession of under the laws. Bulk of this area 
comprises sugar factories and hence, this land 
has been entrusted to Maharashtra State Farming 
Corporation......... “Co-Operative Farming" is only 
a vote-catching slogan and "Jandto the tiller’a 
pleasing stunt which works with masses! 


‘Coop Farms' — Maharashtra Style 


it was at Nagpur in Maharashtra that the Con- 
gress session in January 1959 (under the President- 
ship of the present Prime Minister) proclaimed the 
creed of ‘Co-operative Farming”! It was then con- 
sidered to be the “logical culmination” of the land 
reforms and the ultimate of the slogan of ‘Land to 
the Tiller". Let us see the Cooperative Farms in 
operation, after almost ten years of Nagpur Resolu- 
tion. 

Co-op Farming is no longer a part and parcel 
of "Agricultural programmes” of the State. It is 
perfunctorily dealt with, in the head of ‘‘Co-opera- 
tion" in the Annual Plans (after 3rd Five Year 
Plans) The Annual Plan (1966-67) of the State 
speaks of Co-operatives thus: 


“In the 3rd Five Year Plan, 300 co-operative 
farming societies in Pilot Project areas and 675 
societies outside Pilot Project areas wereto be 
organised. As against this, 677 societies (229 
Pilot and 448 outside Pilot) were registered upto 
31.3.1965. These societies had 92,539 acres of land 
under their command." (Annual Plan, Page 84) 

The Official Report for 1967-68 and 1968-69 
continues: 


“The scheme of Co-operative farming is pro- 
posed to be continued during the year 1968-69. 
During the 3rd.Five Year Plan period, : pilot pro- 
jects of co-operative farming were located in almost 
all the districts of the State... ...... Bi 


“As on 30th June, 1967, there were in all 1,180 
co-operative farming societies (402 Joint Farming 
and 778 Collective Farming), with a total member- 
ship of 27,100. Total area under command of these 
societies was 1,79,057 acres, out of which, 1,06,457 
acres were actually brought under cultivation 
during the year 1966-67." (Outline of Activities, 
Govt of Maharashtra, Page 104) 

Where are these 1,190 cooperative farms? How 
are they working? How are they organized and 
who constitute these 27,100 members? There is no 
information, no indication of the functioning of 
these *'farms'. In practice, the farms are not even 
“show-pieces’’, To the discomfort of the administra. 
tion, these eye-sores continue to exist and draw on 
the State exchequer. Even here, the maximum 
draiu is on the Central funds. In the budget plans 
for 1966-67, for organising a total of 130 co-opera- 
tive societies (farming), a financial outlay of Rs 
28.17 lakhs was proposed, of which Rs 20.30 lakhs 
was in Central Sector and Rs 7.87 lakhs in the 
State Sector. 
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However, to assess the '*progress'' of co-opera- 
tive farming, the Government of India appointed a 
Committee of Direction in July, 1963. It submitted 
its Report in September, 1965. The main findings 
of this Committee are given below: 

“The Committee of Direction has drawn atten- 
tion to the point that the programme has been 
officially inspired and guided in most areas. Bigger 
farmers have sometimes dominated the societies and 
non-viable societies have been formed in some 
areas. Moreover, technical and financial support 
has not been forthcoming in adequate measure 
either from the Government or from co-operative 
societies." (Emphasis added) 

From personal experience, it can be claimed that 
the findings of this Committee are too mild when 
applied to Maharashtra. The so-called 'co-opera- 
tives’ merely help the Government to decry the 
slogan of ‘collective farming’ and despair the farmer, 
the small-holder and the landless labour with its 
workings. 

Not surprisingly, co-operative farming finds no 
place in the strategy of Government of Maharashtra 
relating to Agriculture,in the 4th Five Year Plan 
(whenever it may be launched). It is not for 
nothing that after the experience of 15 years of 
planning, the Planning Commission laments: “Land 
Reform has been too often regarded as something 
extraneous to the scheme of agricultural develop- 
ment and implemented in isolation. It needs to be 
re-emphasized that itis an integral part of the pro- 
gramme of agricultural development...... " (4th 
Five Year Plan, Draft Outline, p. 131) 

This was way back in August, 1966. The “new” 
Approach to the still-born 4th Plan (Latest edition— 
May, 1968) merely repeats the platitudes: “Land 
reforms acquire an added importance in the present 
context. It is more than ever necessary to bring 
about a sense of security for the tenant—the share- 
cropper in particular—and provide greater incentive 
for him to increase production from the land he 
cultivates. The gaps in tenurial legislation should 
be quickly filled and tenancy laws and other 
measures of land reform should be properly 
enforced." (Approach to Ath Five Year Plan, May 
1968, page 13) 

Government of Maharashtra has enunciated its 
new Strategy in Agriculture. It is defined in the 
Annual Plan of 1966-67 thus: 

*(f) Undertaking/promoting development pro- 
grammes (irrigation, land reclamation, soil con- 
servation), n 

(2) Production/distribution of essential supplies 
(fertilizers, seed, presticides, machinery, cement 
etc), i 
ty Undertaking measures for 
efficlency (research, extension etc), : 

(4).Economic incentives (such as remunerative 
price, adequate marketing facilities and subsidies), 

(5) Undertaking institutional reforms with a 
view to creating conditions conducive to greater 
investment in agriculture." (Annual Plan, 1966-67, 
page 24) 

Mark the strategy. 
the last place. This is not accidental. 


increasing the 
Vo 


"Institutional Reforms" get 
Besides, 
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. reforms should be conducive to “greater investment 


in agriculture''. This is nothing but a manifestation 
of crudely capitalist farming on semi-feudal economy 
of poor Maharashtra. That itruns counter to loud 
slogans in Congress Election Manifesto of 1967 
does not worry our Planner. This “strategy” has 
nothing to offer to our peasantry, nothing to solace 
the rising mass of very poor and landless agricul- 
turist, nothing to accord the priority to the human 
factor in agrarian economy. It is a ruthless 
strategy to achieve “greater production’. To the 
misfortune of the Planners, production is ultimately 
a “human-process’’ and therefore, the human-less 
process of higher production is bound to fail. 

Indeed, nationalist and patriotic elements 
among Indian economists are already perturbed over 
this phenomenon. The Indian Society of Agricultural 
Economics, arranged a Seminar on the Problems of 
Small Farmers, in Bombay during March, 1967. 
Sri V. M. Dandekar (Director, Gokhale Institute of 
Politics and Economics, Poona), in his scholarly 
Foreword (written during May, 1968) gave expres- 
sion to his apprehensions: 

“., There is evidence of a certain reversal in the 
politico-economic thinking: Wider acceptance among 
the policy-makers of the ‘production-first’ philosophy 
and consequent neglect, or at least, postponing of 
the problems of distributive justice. In an unequal 
distribution of land, as at present prevails, a large 
part of the land remains in large farms and hence 
is not subjected to physical deterioration. Indeed, 
because of surplus over subsistence, which these 
farms create, conditions existin them for a rapid 
agricultural development and expansion of agricul- 
tural production. On the other hand, only a small 
proportion of land remains in small farms and 
suffers deterioration under pressure of population it 
supports.” 

Sri Dandekar does not hesitate to admit that 
productive efficiency of small farmer is quite low. 
He continues: “It is true that,in the bargain, a 
large population is thrown on a small land surface 
and is condemned to live below subsistence, causing 
progressive deterioration in its productive efficiency.” 

The genesis of the current Agricultural Revolu- 
tion (sic!) is thus clearly revealed. 

The “Revolution” thrives on “unequal distribu- 
tion of Jand.”’ 

The “Revolution” blesses large farms and con- 
centrated landlordism: 

“The “Revolution” condemns a greater number 
of farmers to live below “subsistence level’’: and 

The “Revolution” curses the great majority of 
Indian Kisans to a state of rapidly descending level 
of poor productivity and consequent poorer living. 

The monster of this “Revolution” has made the 
task of poor peasants doubly difficult. Formerly, it 
was in the interests of the ruling party to speak of 
“land to the tiller”. Today, if the implementation 
ofthis slogan means dis-possession of the firmly 
entrenched landlord classes from power and pelf in 
the villages, then, the ruling class has no need for 
this slogan. It may not even pay lip-service to the 
old stunt, The only "institutional" basis for the 

ruling party is the landlord family-farm and it is to 
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its preservation and strengthening that all plans 
: and policies se¢m to aim at. 

Even in purely economic terms, Sri Dandekar 
puts the problem in the following perspective: 
“There is apparently an immediate choice to be 
made between protecting land and protecting human 
beings from physical deterioration. The choice is 
undoubtedly difficult to make but is made more 
readily now than it was a few years ago." (Emphasis 


added) . ! 
jt is in this background that he have to consider 


the agrarian crisis of Vidarbha region of Maha- 
rashtra. _ 


Army of Small-Farmers 

We rely on National Sample Surveys (latest 
- available rounds) to find out the percentage distri- 
bution of all “Cultivating Households" and ‘Cul- 
tivated Areas" in Maharashtra. 

The average size of land holding in Maharashtra 
comes to 12.87 acres (against an all-India average 
of 7.39 acres). The break-up is given below, along 
with the all-India averages: e 


Below 1 acre Upto 5 acres 


(1) (2) 





"From 5 to 15 acres 


holdings? Indeed, not, Surely, they must have become 
landless labourers, of which, Maharashtra holds the 
largest number in India and Vidarbha takes the 
place of distinction (sic) for housing the maximum 
percentage of them. 

And from 52 lakh cultivators in Maharashtra 
in 1952, we had 87 lakh cultivators in 1961—a rise 
of about 67 percent against the population rise of 
only 22 percent. 

This mystery is solved when we consider the 
composition of agricultural classes of Maharashtra. 

Census of India, 1961 (Vol. I, Part II and Vol. X, 
Part IT-A) gives the following percentages of Agri- 
cultural workers : 


Class 


— À—À A Al ÁMM— € 


Males Females T otal Males Females Total 
Cultivator 40.68 54.81 46.11 51.45 55.76 52,80 


As Agricul- 


tural s r 
Labour 7118.12 32.91 23.80 13.41 23.86 16.72 


- 


India 





Maharashtra 


——Á————— — NR TI 





(In percentage) 


From 15 to 50 acres’ Over 50 acres 


Households Area Households Area Households Area Households Area Households Area 


Maharashtra 489 0.19 37.36 6.70 
India 11.34 0.71 57.03 15.85 


(3) (4) (5) 
34.56 23.86 24.26 49.20 3.27 1997 
29.95 32.71 11.33 37.31 1.33 13.83 


RM aaa gS ee DEED CR CM RU: 


The facts revealed by this Table need to be care- 
fully noted. The inequality of land-ownership 
should be understood with its econmic and social 
and political implications. Thirty-seven percent of our 
cultivating households have only about 62 percent of 
land with them. It need not be said that this land 
must be of very saturated and unproductive quality. 
If the medium farmer is to be looked after, then, 
we find tbat all those who own land upto 15 acres, 
. form the great majority of about 73 percent of farm- 
ing-households. However, the land with them 1s 

} percent. 
EU poping about 70 percent of land is 
owned by those who have more than 15 acres of 
land with them. However, medium farms predo- 
minate with 50 percent of land with this section of 
one-fourth of entire farming class. — 

The seeds of current class domination and power 
structure in our villages can be seen 1n this Table. 

Sri V. S. Page, Chairman, Maharashtra Legislative 
Council had submitted ‘An Integrated Area Deve- 
lopment Scheme” for small holdings in Maharash- 
tra. The official report admits that in 1952, there 
were 43 lakhs land holdings 1n Maharashtra, of 
which, 20 lakhs (or over 47 percent) of holdings were 
in thesize-group of “below 5 acres.’ But, in the 
above Table, we find that the size-group of below 
S acres now holds only 37 percent of holdings. 
What happened to the 10 percent of small-holders 
(below Sacres)? Have they become holders of larger 
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Almost, one-fourth of totallabour force of 
Maharashtra is agricultural labour (against his 


‘Indian counterpart of 165 percent). It should be 


remembered here that the labour force comprises 
here of mostly Scheduled castes, tribes and other 
backward minorities (including Muslims). 

Regional composition of agricultural classes of 
Maharasbtra was given as under (compiled from 
Census of 1951): 





(In percentage) 
Region Cultivators Tenants Agric] Landlords 
Labour. 
Konkan ... 45.9 44.5 7.2 2.4 
Western 
Maharashtra 75.2 6.5 16.0 2.8 
Marathwada 60.3 7.0 28.6 4.1 
Vidarbha... 49.3 8.8 38.6 3.3 





There is no reason to assume that the percentages 
have undergone any substantial change. 

Even this percentage of 38.6 percent is partially 
correct. Onthe one hand, small farmers are al- 
ready reduced to the status of poor labourers but 
technically, they continue to be classified as ‘“‘culti- 


'vators." Secondly, the composition of former CP 


districts of Bhandara, Nagpur, Wardha and Chanda 
slightly change the character of percentage. If agri- 
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cultural labour of the districts of Amravati, Yeot- 
mal, Akola and Buldhana are takeninto account, 
it will be established that about 50 to 55 percent 
of the population constitute agricultural Jabour. 


Curse of “Urbanization” 


Economists agree that there is direct relation- 
ship between the size of a town (average) and the 
impact of urbanization. Let us find out about this 
unreal urbanization of regions of Maharashtra. 





Region Density per Average Average 
sq. mile size of size of 
village town 

Konkan - 358.3 678.00 13,202.8 
Western 
Maharashtra 271.8 826.3 17,340.5 
Marathwada 202.0 612.9 11,618.7 
Vidarbha 206.4 479.6 21,819.3 





Thus, Vidarbha has the smallest village and re- 
latively the biggest town. Everyday, there brings 
an agonising pressure on the village people as the 
swelling ranks of agricultural labour and the famished 
farm labour flocks to towns. Villages get smaller and 
smaller while towns explode with populations. 
Vidarbha thus testifies to the classical example of 
utter agricultural destitution. 


Probing *'Production'' Projects - 


So far, we have considered the "human" side of 
the story of our agriculture. We now turn towards 
its material side—the story of agricultural produc- 
tion of Maharashtra and Vidarbha. 

Nearly two-thirds of Maharashtra's population 
lives on agricultural and allied activities. In 1955.56, 
they contributed about Rs 331.6 crores (roughly 
33 percent) to the State income. At “constant 
prices" (of 1955-56), this amount has risen to Rs 
407 crores in 1966-67 (whenthe total income of 





from Maharashtra State Budget, published by Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics, Year: 1968-69). 

Even at “current prices, the rise in agricultural 
income is small. Atthese prices, the State income 
rose from Rs 1,004:2 crores in 1955-56 to Rs 2,230 8 
crores in 1964-65. However income from agricul- 
ture rose only to Rs 879.7 crores (which forms only 
39:4 percent of the total State ^ income). 
(Source: ibid p. 13). 

This is not accidental. As the Techno-Economic 
Survey of National Council of Applied Economic 
Research pointed out in 1963—‘Productivity levels 
(of agriculture in Maharashtra) are poor even by 
Indian standards...The average output per acre was 
only Rs 76, compared to Rs 123 in India. The 
availability of a larger area per capita does not 
fully compensate for the low productivity of land.” 
The same Survey points out that notwithstanding a 
more favourable land-man ratio, the net output per 
agricultural worker is only Rs 254, as against Indian 
national average of Rs 343. 

Our crop pattern is basically unsound and un- 
remunerative. Most of ourland is dominated by 
Jowar, Bajra and other low value crops. Out of 
45.4 million acres of cropped area, 57 per cent 
(about 26 million acres) are under millets and pulses. 
These crops, on an average, yield less than half of 
the value per acre of wheat, about one-fifth of rice 
and one-twentysixth of sugarcane. We have large 
areas under cotton and oilseeds but here the vields 
are lowest in the world. 

The proportion of our cropping patterns would 
be evident from the Table below entitled “Percentage 
of Area under Major Crops" when compared with 
the all-India averages. 

‘The tall talk of gradual rise in agricultural 
production is exposed when we take into considera- 
tion the total area of Maharashtra under principal 
crops and the gross production. The Table below 
entitled “Area and Production of Principal Crops in 
Maharashtra" gives these figures. 


Percentage of Area under Major Crops 


Rice Wheat Jowar Bajra Total Cereals Pulses Oilseeds Cotton Sugarcane 


31.0 10 


Maharashtra 63 44 
12.2 8.1 


India 22.0 8.2 


(Source: "Techno-Economic Report: NCAER, 1963) 


Rs 1,004.2 creres of 1955-66 rose to Rs 1,562.9 
crores in 1966-67). Thus, we see that while the 
State income rose by 50 percent in 11 years (at 
constant prices), the increase on the Agricultural 
Sector was only 22.7 percent. (Figures are taken 


0.48 
1.20 


13.6 Tel 14.2 
15.7 8.4 5.3 


54.4 
61.0 





There has been some changesin crop patterns. 
Sugarcane area has increased. More land is being 
cropped for other major crops. But despite the rise, 
the production statistics show no rise. As a matter 
of fact, these figures speak of not only stagnation 


Area and Production of Principal Crops in Maharashtra 


Area Figures: In Thousand Hectares 


Rice Wheat Bajra Jowar 
A P A P A P A 


Production Figures: In Thousand tonnes 


Tur Gram Sugarcane Cotton 


> A P A PA P 


Groundnut 
A P P 


MMMUNEEEEEEHELUTERIEUAUAM AULAE SA PS NN REA UAM TT CA UU AA, UA ARA, NT 
1955-56 1182 1198 932 400 1742 446 5738 2333 560 405 494 185 91 683 2355 136 1034 718 


1965-06 1281 893 905 305 1576 330 6038 2339 554 261 336 


78 154 1054 2663 181 1053 550 


1966-67 1346 1085 917 376 1722 404 6153 3157 520 260 346 107 154 1068 2600 193 1050 475 


(Source: Maharashtra: An Economic 
Government of Maharashtra) 
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but even positive deterioration. 

NCAER Study put ail-India average yield of 
Cotton (lint) at 86 lbs per acre. Maharashtra 
average is only 62 lbs; although, it provides one- 
fourth of national cotton produce. Vidarbha’s ave- 
rage yield of cotton lint is 66.6 Ibs and that 
of groundnut at 563 Ibs (when national average 
is 665 Ibs and that of Maharashtra State at 
594 Ibs). 

Stagnation is a bad state in economy and socially 
very repugnant but that alone describes the condi- 
tion of our agriculture. With 3-year moving ave- 
rages, NCAER study points out that our yield per 
acre of cotton in 1950-51 was 71 Ibs, that of 
Groundnut 586 lbs; and it rose to 76 lbs in cotton 
and decreased to 522 lbs of groundnut in 1957-58. 

The results would be obvious. Hunger and 
destitution would be widespread. National Sample 
Survey on Consumer Expenditure reports (1960-61 
to 1964-65) show Maharashtra’s Rural side as the 
most hungry part of India. If population is distri- 
buted on the basis of monthly expenditure in rural 
areas, then, 41 percent of rural Maharashtra 
spends less than Rs 15 per month per capita (against 
all-India rural average of 38 percent. Expenditure 
ranges between Rs 15 to Rs 34, would cover 54 per- 
cent of rural Maharashtra (again, at below subsis- 
tence level), while Indian average for the same 
sector would be 50 percent. 

The same NSS Survey pointed out that in 
Maharashtra, total percentage of population “under- 
. nourished” rose from 18 per cent in 1960-61 to 32 
per cent in 1962-63 and remained constantly at that 
percentage of 32 percent upto 1964-65. Seven per- 
cent of our population is termed as living under 
“high level of under-nutrition" and some 25 per- 
cent under “medium level of under-nutrition’’. 
Naturally, the percentage of rural population is more 
affected. 

This, in fact, is the reality of the “most 
advanced state” of India. Thisis the stark condi- 
tion of our agriculture. The NSS Survey has record- 
ed that even in 1964-65, cereal-yield (Kg per hectare) 
of Maharashtra remained lowest in India (being 
only 570 kgs against all-India average of 817 kgs) 
and attributes this to be “some cause” for this 
extraordinary under-nourishment. 

Bureau of Economics and Statistics records that 
gross value of all agricultural produce from all 
crops and cash crops of Maharashtra were as under 
in the year 1961-62. 


Value in Rupees 


pn —-———————————— P À2n| — ————— ——— 


All Crops Cash Crops 
(a) Western Maharashtra 782 293 
(b) Konkan 679 137 
(c) Marathwada 833 255 
(d) Vidarbha 794 149 
For Mahara htra 766 210 


No more proofs are now needed to establish 
without an iota of doubt that agriculture in Maha- 
rashtra in general and in Vidarbha in particular has 
remained stagnant—if not going downhill—and that 
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the years of planning did little to transform the 
countryside. 


Irrigation 


There could be one saviour—the water. It can 
compensate for the soil, climate and other agrono- 
mical considerations which reduce the agriculture of 
Maharashtra to penury. Western Maharashtra—at 
least some part of it—has shown that water can 
make man work wonders. Maharashtra’s produc- 
tivity of sugarcane is already competing with the 
developed countries of the world. 

But the subject of irrigation is a long and bitter 
history of broken promises and utter neglect in 
Maharashtra and more particularly in Vidarbha. 
We give below regional percentages of gross irrigated 
areas to gross sown area in Maharashtra: 


Irrigation Table 


Percentage 
Region 1960-61 1961-62 
Konkan 4.74 . 4.87 
Western Maharashtra 10.87 10.99 
Marathwada 3.61 3.57 
Vidarbha 5.64 . 5.46 
Maharashtra State 6.47 6.46 


(Source: Quarterly Bulletin of Economics & Sta- 
tistics Vol V, No. 4, (Jan-March, 1965), Govt of 
Maharashtra). 


It is true that against the all-India average of 
irrigation of about 20 per cent, Maharashtra suffers 
very badly and the question is national in character. 
But, for the present, we confine our study to the 
State level and try to find out whether the percentage 
of Vidarbha fully conform to the reality of the 
region. Y 

This “high” percentage is arrived at, by adding 
the traditionally wet and irrigated areas of Chanda/ 
Bhandara district. It would be necessary to find out 
the district averages of irrigated lands, since in the 
whole of Maharashtra the districts of Akola and 
Yeotmal present the worst picture of having only 
0.4 percent land under irrigation. 

District-wise percentages (for the year 1961-62) 
are given below for the region of Vidarbha. Source 
is the same as above. 


Buldhana 1.78 Akola 0.44 
Amravati 1.04 Yeotmal 0.40 
Wardha 1.48 Nagpnr 5.30 
Bhandara 23.58 Chanda 13.80 


What happened in the decade of the Agricultural 
Revolution ? In 1952-53, a gross area of 23 lakhs 
was under ifrigation in Maharashtra, with shares, 
of Konkan, W. Maharashtra Marathwada and 
Vidarbha being Rs 3, 11, 3 and 6 lakhacres respectively. 
After 10 years, in 1961-62 the State total became Rs 
30 lakh acres. The share of regions in this year was: 
Konkan: 4 lakh; Western Maharashtra: 15 lakh; 
Marathwada: 4lakh and Vidarbha 7 lakh acres. 
The percentage to gross cropped area of gross 
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irrigated area was 5.7 percent in 1952-53, and in 
1961-62 for. Vidarbha, it slightly fell down to 5.5 
percent. Consequences of 3 five year plans ? 

Let us find out more about the. irrigation pro- 
jects of Vidarbha, 


Balance Sheet of Two Decades 


The irrigation potential of Maharashtra State is 
put at an optimum level of 30 percent by Irrigation 
Commission in 1962. 


Commonsense dictates that areas with irrigation 
percentages of only one percent or less than one per- 
cent must be given urgent and utmost priority. 
Delay would only enlarge the regional imbalance and 
distort the State economy. 


In practice, following is the list of major and 
medium irrigation projects for Vidarbha so far. Very 
minor schemes are not considered here but would be 
covered by total area under irrigation. 

(1) Buldhana Nalganga Project: 
Stage I: 
Area irrigated by 


Total 21,600 acres 


wells (61-62) .3,300 ,, 
(2) Akola Katepurna Project 
(1971) 20,640 ,, 
Ekburjee Tank 7,900. 3; 
Area irrigated by 
wells 61-62 8200 ,, 
(3) Amravati Project: Nil 
Area irrigated by 
wells 61-62 17,400 p 
(4). Yeotmal ^ Project = Nil 
Area irrigated by 
wells 61-62 6,900 _,, 
(5) Wardha Bor Project Stage I 
(Time ?) 23,000 ,, 
Area irrigated by 
wells 61-62 13,100 ,, 
(6) Nagpur Pindarbodi Tank: 2130 ,, 
s Ramtik Tank 20,330 ,, 
Wells 36,000 ,, 
(7) Bhandara — Itiadoh Project 
(Time ?) -80,000 ,, 
(including part of 
Chanda) 
Bagh Riyer Project 61,000 ,, 
(jointly with Madhya 
Pradesh) 
Chandrapuri Tank 12,961 ,, 
Bodalkasa Tank 12,915 ,, 
Chokhamara Tank 12,607 ,; 
Well irrigation 61-62 4,700 ,, 
(8) Chanda Dina Nadi Project 
(Progress held up due 
to foundation diffi- 30,500 ., 
culties) (ultimate) 
Nalleshwar Tank. 4,5326 ,, 
Asolamenda Tank 17,591 ,, 
Ghorajheri Tank 10,446 „ 
Well irrigation 3200 ,, 
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. Underground Water. 


However, the story of callous neglect does not end 
here. The well irrigation tells a more sordid tale as 
evidenced by the statistics of Irrigation Commission 
of 1962. The top Table on page 24 gives the numbers 
of wells in use, as well as in dis-use, districtwise, in 
Vidarbha Region. It is not necessary to comment on 
these figures which are very eloquent on their con- 
demnation of the administrative machinery. 


' In this shocking tale of ''un-used wells", lies 
hidden the apathy and neglect of administration 
and frustration and despair of the agriculturist 
in this region. For other areas of Maharashtra, 
there are other sources of irrigation and wells play 
a minor role (only 1.5 percent of the total of about 
6 percent). But for six districts of Vidarbha 
(excluding Chanda aud Bhandara), irrigation salva- 
tion lies only through wells and will continue to be 
so for many decades to come. Why then this 
inexcusable indifference? 


There is a deeper charge. Unfortunately, there 
exists no reliable Ground Water Survey in Maha- 
rashtra. Well irrigation remains unreliable and 
erratic. After compilation of the figures, Morsi 
talug alone of Amravati district must have added 
many new number of ‘‘dis-used wells’ as in 
that talug, wells are going deeper and then 
become economically unremunerative and 
inoperative. | 


Techno-Economic Survey of our State by 
NCAER, forcefully asked for such a Survey for 
Here are relevant extracts 
of theis Report :— 


“To get a reliable assessment of ground 
water potential, it would be necessary to take up a 
systematic geological survey for the specific purpose 
of locating promising groundwater regions and the 
volume of water which can potentially be tapped in 
each. The need for such a Survey in Maharashtra 
gains urgency in view of the fact that the possibili- 
ties of surface irrigation are likely to be exhausted 
within the next 2 decades.” (page 27) 


Vidarbha’s Irrigation Potential 


Itis undeniable that Maharashtra’s potential 
for irrigation is severely limited. Irrigation Com- 
mission puts the optimum percentage for the State 
at 30 percent to 26 percent. NCAER Survey says— 
that—"taking all sources or irrigation, it may be 
possible to provide assured water supply to 9.975 
milion acres (or —20 percent of the total crop 
area).’’ (Page 29) 


But for the parched and thirsty soils of Vidarbha, 
even a percentage of 20 percent (against its existing 
negligible percentage of 1 or 14 percent) appears a 
bounty of great magnitude. What are the chances 
of Vidarbha getting this much water for irrigation? 


Maharashtra State Irrigation Commission (1962) 
made the following estimate (centre Table on 24) of 
the River Basins for Vidarbha and adjoining regions. 
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Wells in Use and Dis-Use in Vidarbha (Irrigation) 











Regions Name of %ofarea Wellsin Wellsin Nameof %ofarea Wellsin Wells in 
Taluq irrigated USE disuse Talug irrigated use disuse 
BULDHANA:  Mehkar 0.7 3,399 1,562  Malkapur 1.2 3,434 1,076 
Khamgaon 0.3 3,434 1,076 Jalgaon 0.3 637 838 
Chikhali 1.4 4,711 1,335 
DISTRICT 0.8 13,610 6,838 
AKOLA Akola 0.1 239 691 Akot 0.4 880 2,006 
Balapur - Od 183* 263 Washim 0.3 962 1,623 
Mangrulpir 0.2 291 91  Murtizapur 0.2 425 608 
DISTRICT 0.2 2,980 5,282 
AMRAVATI Amravati 0.5 1,735 1,805  Chandur 0.6 2,094 571 
Morsi 1.6 6,352 73 Daryapur 0.3 995 932 
Achalpur 1.0 1,062 883 Melghat Ws 5 11 
DISTRICT 0.5 12,243 4,295 
YEOTMAL Yeotmal 0.2 877 801  Darwha 0.2 1,964 995 
Pusad 0.2 740 353  Kelapur 0.2 617 611 
Wani 0.1 120 88 
DISTRICT 0.2 4,318 2,848 
WARDHA Wardha 0.9 2,424 3,677 Arvi 0.9 2,660 3,818 
Hinganghat 0.3 714 3.175 
DISTRICT 0.7 5,798 10,670 
NAGPUR Nagpur 1.6 3,830 4239  Ramtek 0.7 1,637 1.608 
Umrer 0.2 772 1,708 Katol 4.2 8,080 4,772 
Saoner 3.1 5.125 3,372 j 
i DISTRICT 1.7 19,444 15,699 
BHANDARA Bhandara 0.4 2,350 1,345 Gondia 0.2 4,541 986 
Sakoli 0.2 1,804 571 
DISTRICT 0.3 8,695 2,902 
CHANDA Warora "T" 1,217 788 Chanda 1,250 864 
Brahmapuri  ... 980 549  Sironcha 429 89 
Gadchiroli 0.2 2,698 509 
DISTRICT 0.1 6,574 2;793 E 
Total for Vidarbha: 73,662 51,327 
Total for Maharashtra: 4,80,768 1,04,443 (Source: Irrigation Commission, 1962) 
River Basin Total Area in State Area actually Area which can 


irrigated at be brought under 


NN a M — YE Nh TT Hite AR HNN ag, i tor PH 


Geographical Area Culturable ` present by irrigation (Acres 
. (Sq. Miles) — Acres area acres surface sources in Lakhs) 
(Lakhs) (Lakhs) (Lakh Acres)“ 
Wainganga (including 

Wardha & Painganga 114,00 30.14 
sub-basins): 32,630.7 208.61 (54.6%) 5.46 (26.4%) 
Tapi Basin 19,995.2 133.09 82.83 0.59 12.93 
(62.2%) (15.6%) 


NCAER Survey presents the facts, borne out of this data in a more economically comprehensible 
manner. The ‘‘Present’’ and “Potential” of our river basins of Vidarbha are presented by this Survey in the 


following manner: i 
Irrigation—‘‘Present” & ‘‘Potential’’ 














(Area: In '000 Acres, Value: in Rs Crores) 
Region Present (1956) Potential 
Gross Gross Value of Gross cropped Irrigated Conserved Value of 
cropped  irriga- farm area area area farm 
area ted area output Output 
(a) Tapi ... 7,939 233 58.6 8,194 2,150 4,900 127.4 
(b) Wainganga 3,211 523 35.3 3,251 1,230 200: 74.6 
(c) Wardha 5,409 62 34.8 5,664 1,060 2,660 86.3 
Total: 4,440 7,760 288.3 


(Source: NCAER Survey, Table 17, Page 220) 
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And who exactly will benefit from this staggering figure of almost 45 lakh acres of land in 
Vidarbha, coming under irrigation and even with 1956 prices, being rewarded with about the 288 crores? 
Irrigation Commission estimated the following figures districtwise:— 


(Culturable Area) 


Wainganga Basin 
9 43,100 acres 
7,79,900 acres 
6,86,600 acres 

21,24,500 acres 


(1) Buldhana .., 
- (2) Akola Vis 
(3) Amravati 

(4) Yeotmal 


(5) Wardha 11,22,300 acres 
(6) Nagpur 14,97,100 acres 
(7) Bhandara 10,61,300 acres 
(8) Chanda 16,14,500 acres 


Tapi Basin 
9.08,900 acres 
12,81,100 acres 
11,87,500 acres 
nil 
nil j 
nil 
nil 
nil 


(Source: Irrigation Commission, Table 15). 


In this context, we willexamine the relationship 
between irrigable acreage per meft (million or 
megacycle ft) and the alternate cropping intensities 
in different river basins of Vidarbha and 


Maharashtra. 
(A) TAPI & Crop Pattern I: 
WARDHA 5 p.c. perennials, 30 to 40 p.c. two 

55-65 p.c. other seasonals, Acres 
seasonals: per meft: 8 
Crop Pattern II: 
10 p.c. perennials, 30-40 p.c. two 
50-60 p.c. other seasonals, Acres 
seasonals: per meft: 6 
Crop Pattern UI: 
15 p.c. perennials, 30-40 p.c. two 
45-50 p.c. other seasonals, Acres 
seasonals: per meft: 5 

(B) WAING- Crop Pattern I: 

ANGA O p.c. perennials, 100 p.c. seaso- 
nals: (Mainly 
rice) Acres per 
meft: 12 

Crop Pattern IT: 
5 p.c. perennials: 60 p.c. rice crop, 
35 p.c. miscel- 
laneous, Acres 
per mceft: 8 
2 Crop Pattern II: 


60 p.c. rice crop, 
30 p.c. miscel- 
Janeous Acres 
per meft: 6 


(One mcft, includes evaporation losses in the reser- 
voirs and seepage losses in canals): 


(Source: NCAER Survey, Table 14) 


This slightly technical data has been necessary 
to be reproduced even at the danger of boring the 
reader since the question of “irrigation potential” 
of Vidarbha has been made a matter of ridicule by 
the rulers for the last many years and the people of 


10 p.c. perennials: 
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Vidarbha have been repeatedly fed on the lies that 
nature is against it and nothing can be humanly 
done to restore and resurrect the balance. These 
figures nail down these lies. 

It is indeed admitted that the whole of Mahara- 
shtra needs national priorities in order to bring its 
irrigation potential atleast at par with the national 
average of 19 percent at the earliest opportunity. 
At the same time, it is equally imperative to stress 
that Vidarbha r gion legitimately claims a lion's 
share in allirrigation grants of the Central and 
State outlays, in order that its alarming regional 
imbalance in irrigation is corrected at the earliest. 

Government of Maharashtra has been claiming 
through constant publicity that it is spending very 
heavily or irrigation potential of Vidarbha. Official 
records state otherwis:. Inthe first two five-year 
Plans (I and II) Western Maharashtra got nine 
major irrigation projects, at a capital cost of Rs 59 
crores (approximate). Area commanded under 
irrigation for the same came to 7: lakh acres. And 
Vidarbha? During this period, it gotsix “major” 
projects, ata capital cost of Rs22 crores (to be 
invested in full) and the area to be under irrigation 
command 2 lakhs 40 thousand acres. The outlavs 
on “minor irrigations" are too insignificant to be 
taken into account (being Rs 30 lakhs and 2,700 
acres for Western Maharashtra and Rs 801 lakhs 
and only 12,550 acres in Vidarbha). (Source: 
Table 32, Irrigation Commission Report of Maharash- 
Ira). 

It is thus on the strength of these facts that this 
Government is accused of neglecting the irrigation 
requirements of Vidarbha. The problem is gigantic 
and demands herculean efforts on a war-footing. 
Mere tinkering with the problem with fringe 
benefits is all the more deplorable. 


Other Indicators of Decay 


Price Policy is the second most important 
element (after irrigation) which makes or mars the 
economics of Indian agriculture. Being a very 
weak and almost un-viable link of this delicate 
chain, agriculture economy of Vidarbha precariously 
hinges on the support of price to eke out its bare 
existence and while doing it, puts into play the 
classic feud of worker versus the peasant! 
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Much has been written about this phenomenon 
and itis not necessary hereto recount the basic 
tenets of this policy which must be made to protect 
and safeguard the interests of agriculture. How- 
ever, to illustrate the phenomenon, we take the 
conditions of two years (1960-61 and 1961-62) for 
the peasants of Vidarbha to find out the operation 
of this lever for pauperization of peasantry. 

Maharashtra—An Economic | Review— 1967-66 
' points out that if the percentage of production of 
cereals in 1955-56 was 100, then, it rose to 145:5 in 
1960-61 and to 120.7 in 1961-62. In this light, we 
find out what our Vidarbhian cultivator got from 
his land and labour in these two years (for which, 
district-wise figures are available): 





District Gross Value of Gross Value of 
agricultural out- agricultural out- 

put per cultivator put per hectare 

(in Rupees) (2.47 acres), of 

area cropped (in 

i Rupees 

1960-61 1961-62 1960-61 1961-62 

Buldhana 1,064 797 353 262 
Akola ` 1,230 843 321 219 
Amravati 1,666 1,123 388 261 
Wardha 1,322 907 345 238 
Yeotmal 1,203 767 331 207 
Nagpur 1,082 938 452 393 
Bhandara 636 633 510 500 
Chanda . 623 703 385 434 
For VIDARBHA 978 794 380 306 

For MAHA- 

RASHTRA STATE 847 766 393 350 
(Source: Quarterly Bulletin, Economics & 


Statistics: Vol. V. No. 4 (Jan-March, 1965, Govt, 
of Maharashtra) 


The first two columns indicate the concentration 
of landholdings. The next two columns are impor- 
tant to the problem of prices and production. For 
cultivating 23 acres of land, gross return is only 300 
Rupees! If the most minimum “expenses of 
cultivating one hectare” are taken into account, the 
privation and abject poverty of Vidarbha cultivator 
would be self-evident. x 


How Far Technology Can Go 


Better and more efficient methods of agriculture 
are always welcome. No one can deride the breath- 
taking scientific advances being made in the science 
of agronomy and everybody will welcome the fullest 
possible use and application of these practices. 


But how far could it go? Hybrid seeds give | 


vigour and vitality to the produce but at the same 
time, they demand better management, more capital 
investment and greater outlays in agriculture. How 
tragic that inour given situation, the benefits of 
such wonderful scientific improvements should be 
reaped only by the big landlords and big farmers 
and our mainstay of poor and small holder and 
agriculture labour should become not only disen- 
chanted with this performance but in the bargain, 
be forced into greater poverty! 
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Modern machinery on farms, modern practices 
for cultivation, increased application of chemical 
fertilizers, pesticides, weedicides—will apparently in- 
crease the agricultural output in India. However, 
such practices would also give birth. to a host of 
new problems. 

The social problem of increased production is 
already dealt with. And that is the crucial prob- 
lem. Youcannot sustain agricultural growth with 
the help of technology and a handful of big land- 
lords and farmers, while rural majority carries on 
subsistence-level farming. This is just not possible. 


The second aspect of tbis problem relates 
to Vidarbha. So far, technological break-throughs 
in agriculture have all been based on the adequate 
application of water. And we have seen that 
Vidarbha offers no such "input." Consequently 
there would be little reward for such innovations of 
modern farming for our region. 


Again, modern methods of farming are synony- 
mous with ‘heavier capital investment’. Modern 
farming is inconceivable without a very high level 
of liquid capital and investment of huge outlay in 
fixed assets of varying degrees (soil improvement, 
irrigation systems, farm machinery, heavy doses of 
fertilizers, pesticides etc). "This presupposes stream- 
lined machinery of farm credit. The local co-ope- 
rative sector is utterly. unable to cope with this 
vast and complex problem of agricultural finance. 
The scheduled banks are making a show of en- 
tering agricultural finance to remove the stigma of 
serving only the industrialist monopolists and com- 
mercial tycoons. But it is obvious that the 
small farmer will be considered completely un- 
worthy of bank credit. His solvency is consider- 
ed doubtful and standards of *''credit-worthiness" 
cannot be applied to him. Naturally, the ear- 
marked funds of agricultural finance will thus be 
usurped by the big landlords and big farmers. 


Root Cause and Remedy 


I cannot help reproducing here the famous 
passage from the work of Gunnar Myrdal the re- 
nowned Swedish sociologist—Asian Drama, a book 
which produced many frowns and discomforts in 
administrative circles of backward Asian countries. 
He writes: 

“The obstacles to rapid economic expansion in 
South-Asian countries are rooted in inefficiency, 
rigidity and inequality of established institutions and 
attitüdes, and in economic and social power rela- 
tions.” 


This, in a country like ours, all apparently ‘eco- 
nomic” problems are essentially human and social. 
Agriculture is an entirely socialquestion and nowhere 
it is so evident as in the land of little hope, Vidarbha. 
The regeneration of Vidarbha agriculture in particu- 
Jar is impossible without social solutions. Tech- 
nologicaltinkerings will only aggravate the issue 
and rapidly put the correct catharsis on the agenda. 
An extremely heavy burden thus lies on the shoul- 
ders of democratic, patriotic and freedom-'oving 
people and their  political-social ^ parties of 
Maharashtra. 
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The Myth of the Third World 


KWAME NKROMAH 


There is much talk these days about the need for “rallying the Third World to ward 


in this direction. 


off the dominance of the two Super-powers," and that India should take the initiative 
In this context, it may be worthwhile knowing the views of Kwame 


Nkrumah, at one time one of the leaders of the non-aligned world. The following 
article appeared in the British Left-wing journal, Labour Monthly (October 1968) 


^ 


HERE is much loose talk and woolly writing about 
the so-called Third World. To some it means 
all the developing nations; to some it suggests the 
coloured peoples of the world; others think of it as 
referring to a vague, amorphous mass of uncommit- 
ted peoples, the oppressed and exploited of the 
earth who are neither ‘east’ nor ‘west’ but who are a 
kind of third, neutral force in the world. . 
-= To Frantz Fanon, the ‘Third World’ clearly 
meant the colonies and ex-colonies, and in his book, 
The Wretched of the Earth, he makes a specific case 
study of the problems of decolonisation. For him, 
the ‘wretched ’are those who have suffered the oppres- 
sion and exploitation of colonialism. ‘The Third 
World is not cut off from the rest. Quite the con- 
trary, itis as the middle of the whirlpool,’ and is 
characterised by ‘neutralism.’ Its people are com- 
mitted to a non-capitalis& road, since capitalist ex- 
ploitation is their enemy. But the ‘Third World’ 
should refuse to become a factor in the fierce compe- 
tition which exists between the capitalist and socialist 
systems, and ought ‘to find their own particular values 
and methods and a style which shall be peculiar to 
them.’ 
Fanon did not mean non-commitment or non- 
alignment in the commonly-accepted sense, though 
both have come to be associated withthe term. The 
very mention of the ‘Third World’ suggests to some 
a kind of passivity, a non-participation, an opting 
out of the conflict between the two worlds of capita- 
lism and socialism. Itis this concept which seems 
to have led to most of the misuse of the term ‘Third 
World’, and renders its use so misleading. There is 
no middle road between capitalism and socialism. 
Two questions must be asked. First, does a ‘Third 
World’ really exist ? Secondly, is it possible, either 
in terms of ideology or practical politics, in the ever- 
sharpening conflict between revolutionary and coun- 
ter-revolutionary forces in the world to adopt a posi- 
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tion of neutrality or non-alignment? 

Clearly, the "Third World' is not definable on a 
racial or colour basis, though in fact most of the 
oppressed peoples are non-white, Is it then the appa- 
rently uncommitted or non-aligned who form the 
‘Third World ? 

The expression first came to be widely used when 
two Conferences of Non-Aligned States had been held. 
The first was in Belgrade in 1961. There were 25 
participating states and three observer countries, The 
cold war and nuclear arms race was at its height and 
there seemed a very real possibility that the world 
might be plunged into a war which would mean the 
end of civilisation as we know it. The main purpose 
of the Conference, therefore, was to employ all the 
efforts of the participating countries to bring about 
the destruction of nuclear stockpiles and to divert the 
vast scientific and technological resources at the dis- 
posal of the great powers to positive and progressive 
channels. 

The Second Conference of Non-Aligned States 
was held in Cairo in October 1964. There were then 
46 participating states and ten observer countries. 
Non-alignment seemed to be practical politics. In 
my address at that Conference I said : 

“We are all here as Non-Aligned nations but the 
term ‘Non-Aligned’ as applied to us has not yet 
covered every form of policy which it connotes. We 
came into existence as a protest anda revolt against 
the state of affairs in international relations caused by 
the division of the world into opposing blocs of east 
and west. We came into existence as a revolt against 
imperialism and neo-colonialism which are also the 
basic cause of world tension and insecurity' ". 

I went on to say that these states which claimed 
to be non-aligned had the right to choose the politi- 
cal and economic philosophy which was considered 
the most suitable for their rapid development and 
advancement. The fact that Ghana accepted social- 
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ism did not necessarily imply opposition to any other 
country or people. ‘Socialism,’ I said, ‘does not be- 
long to the Soviet Union or to China, or for that 
yu to any other country; it is an international 
idea.’ 

Many of us thought at that time that it was the 
duty of the Non-Aligned States to assert their full 
weight against the senseless build-up of nuclear 
weapons which threatenedthe whole world. Witk 
‘east’ and ‘west’, two power blocs of roughly equal 
strength, poised it seemed on the brink of nuclear 
warfare, there appeared to be reprieve for the world 
only in the holding of a balance of power by some 
third force which would prevent either of the two 
sides from starting a major war. 

After the First Conference, Pandit Nehru and I 
went to Moscow on behalf of the Non-Aligned States, 
and President Modibo Keita of Mali and President 
Sukarno of Indonesia went to Washington. Although 
there was no sudden and dramatic ‘lessening of world 
tension as a result of these missions, the threat of 
nuclear warfare has to some extent lessened. 

However, in the present world situation, with the 
armed phase of the revolutionary struggle well-laun- 
ched in Africa, Asia and Latin America, and in the 
USA itself by the Black Power Movement, it is no 
longer possible to adopt a third position outside the 
main conflict. The world struggle, and the cause of 
world tension, has to be seen not in the old political 
context of the cold war, that is, of nation states and 
power blocs, but in terms of revolutionary and 
counter-revolutionary peoples. It cuts right across 
territorial boundaries and has nothing to do with 
colour or race. It isa war to the finish between the 
oppressed and the oppressors, between those who 
- pursue a capitalist path, and those committed to so- 
cialist policies. 

Yet old beliefs die hard. Although non-alignment 


is an anachronism, there are stil] a few politicians - 


and heads of state who cling to' the idea of neutral- 
ism and who advocate the holding of more Confe- 
rences of Non-Aligned States. Their thinking is a 
form of political escapism—a reluctance to face the 
stark realities of the present situation. 

The oppressed and exploited peoples are the 
struggling revolutionary masses committed to the 
socialist world. Some of them are not yet politically 
aware. Others are very much aware, and are already 
engaged in the armed liberation struggle. At what- 
ever stage they have reached in their resistance to 
. exploitation and oppression, they belong to the 
permanent socialist revolution. They do not consti- 
tute a "Third World’. They are part of the revolu- 
tionary upsurge which is everywhere challenging the 
capitalist, imperialist and  neo-colonialist power 
structure of reaction and counter-revolution. There 
are thus two worlds only, the revolutionary and the 
counter-revolutionary world—the socialist world 
tending towards communism, and the capitalist 
world with its extensions of imperialism, colonialism 
and neo-colonialism. 

Today then, the ‘Third World’ is neither a prac- 
tical political concept nor a reality. It is merely a 
mis-used expression which has come to mean every- 
thing and nothing. It has been used with equal loose- 
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ness both by those committed to the revolutionary 
struggle and by those who are its deadly enemies, 
The Western press has gladly made use of it to serve 
its own ends by associating it with racism, and by 
equating it with concepts such as non-alignment, 
neutralism and coexistence. It has thus helped to 
prevent the full weight of the so-called "Third World’ 
being identified openly and decisively as part of the 
socialist world. 

If we are to achieve revolutionary socialism, then 
we must avoid any suggestion that will imply that 
there is any separation between the socialist world 
and a ‘Third World’. Misused and misleading poli- 
tical terms must be either abandoned or defined 
clearly. Where the revolutionary struggle is in the 
armed phase as in Africa, Asia and Latin America, 
it Is particularly important that there should be the 
utmost clarity of political expression. 

The purpose of an article I wrote in 1966 under 
the title ‘African Socialism Revisited’ published in 
African Forum, Vol. 1, No. 3, was to show that there 
1$ no such thing as ‘African Socialism.’ The term 
had come to be employed as proof of the existence 
of brands of socialism peculiar to Africa, such as 
Arab socialism, pragmatic socialism, and this or that 
Socialism, when in fact there is only one true social 
ism: scientific socialism. 

Ido not deny the existence of the struggling 
‘wretched of the earth,’ but maintain that they do not 
exist in isolation, as a "Third World’. They are an 
integral part of the revolutionary world, and are 
committed to the hilt in the struggle against capital- 
ism to end the exploitation of man by man. 








Jana Sangh members protested in Parliament 
when Food Minister, Sri Jagiivan Ram referred 
to scholars who claimed that beef was eaten in 
ancient India. 


To acquaint yourself with the attitude of our 
forefathers on the subject of beef-eating, read 
this book by a distinguished indologist of the 
nineteenth century. 


Beef in Ancient India 


by 
RAJA RAJENDRALALA MITRA 


Being a reprint of Chapter VI of the 
author's book Indo-Aryans Vol I, publish- 
ed originally in 1881. 


Price: Re 1.50 p 


MANISHA GRANTHALAYA 


4/3B Bankim Chatterji Street, Calcutta-12. 
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fight “dark forces” 


HONGKONG LETTER 


Mao’s “Dark Forces" 
A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HINA watchers observe that 
this year Mao Tse-tung is far 


more troubled by the situation 


inside the country than he was 
last year. The Chairman said 
recently that the national calami- 
ties, which the country is now 
living through, have been brought 
about by the “rampaging dark for- 
ces inside the country"", Where do 
these “dark forces" come from? 
The nineteen years that fol- 
lowed the proclamation of the 
Chinese People’s Republic have 
seen, apart from the “Cultural 
Revolution”, five national purges 
of, to use the Chinese Commu- 
nist terminology, campaigns to 
inside and 
outside the party. Each one was 
waged under a specific slogan. 
Thus, the first, conducted in 1952, 
was labelled “The fight against 
three and five evils” or, in simpler 


- terms, a fight against bourgeois 


elements. 

The second one was waged in 
1955 under the guise of fighting 
for socialist reforms at capitalist 
enterprises in the country. 

The years that followed 1957 


-saw the third and the fourth 


campaigns waged inside the Party 
against the Rightists to defend 
the General Line of policies. 

Finally, the fifth campaign 
took place in 1963 when the 
country was launched on a course 
of socialist re-education. It was 
this campaign that in 1966 took 
on the form of the “Cultural 
Revolution’ ’. 

According to even most cau- 
tious estimates, in the course of 
these five campaigns at least 66 
million people were purged. 

The purges have always been 
accompanied by power rivalries. 
The first mass Party purge was con- 
ducted in the Yenan period. In 
1938, with the help of Kang 
Sheng, who was at the time in 
charge of a special department of 
the Central Committee of the 
Chinese Communist Party, Mao 
expelled from the party and liqui- 
dated about 12,000 people. Even 
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now Mao T'se-tung believes, as 
men from the small circle of 
intimates say, that the "'dark for- 
ces" opposed to his regime con- 
stitute five percent of the Chinese 
population, that is, 35 million 
people. ` 

Despite the mass periodic 
purges, at times Mao failed to 
force his associates to toe his 
line. 

Thus, in June 1954 Mao en- 
countered the opposition of Kao 
Kang, Deputy-Chairman of the 
Central People’s Government, 
when he ordered to step up the 
pressure on the peasants to accele- 
rate the collectivization drive. One 
of the most influential and pro- 
minent Chinese leaders said that 
if peasants were forced to join 
cooperatives this would discredit 
the idea of socialism and wreck 
production. The crisis that fol- 
lowed was settled not by putting 
the matter to the vote of the 
Central Committee, but by physi- 
cally eliminating Kao Kang with- 
out investigation or trial on the 
eve of the fourth session of the 
Seventh Party Congress in China. 
To avoid any mentioning of Kao 
Kang, Mao did not attend the 
session, using his poor health as 


an excuse. It was by mere cffnce- 


that in those years the — Gover- 
nor of Kwangtung Province, 
Marshal Yeh Chien-ying escaped 
the fate that befell Kao Kang. 

In 1958 when Marshal Peng 
Te-huai and former Secretary- 
General of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party Chang Wen-tien openly 
opposed the “Great Leap For- 
ward", which proved so disas- 
trous for the country, they were 
quietly purged. However, in 
1966 Mao was already powerless 
to purge quietly his opponents 
who commanded absolute majo- 
rity in the Politburo, Secretariat 
and the Central Committee, which 
toa certain extent curbed his 
dictatorial power, It was at that 
time that Mao declared as coun- 
ter-reyolutionary all organs of 
power and administration from 


the Parliament and the Central 
Committee down to provincial 
assemblies and Party committees 
at enterprises and let loose upon 
them the teen-age youth. This 
was a flagrant violation of the 
Party Programme. 

In his Political Report to the 
seventh Party Congress held on 
April 24, 1945 Mao wrote, “The 
new democratic power must be 
built on the principle of demo- 
cratic centralism, ox the under- 
standing that the Gerenal Line of 
policies is to be detennined by 
Congresses of people's deputies at 
different levels, which wiil elect 
organs of this power. Such 
power will be both democratic 
and centralized, Only this sys- 
tem makes it possible, on the one 
hand, to exercise large-scale demo- 
cracy and invest Congresses of 
people's deputies at all levels 
with all powers and to settle state 
affairs in the centralized manner, 
on ihe other. Only this system 
enables organs of power at all 
levels to settle, in a centralizcd 
manner, the matters entrusted to 
them by corresponding Congresses 
of people's deputies and at the 
same time ensures for ihe people 
à complete freedom of democratic 
activities’ ". 

Eleven of the 16 members of 
the Politburo were either purged 
Or subjected to repression. 
Among them: Liu Shao-chi, Chu 
Te, Chen Yun, Teng Hsiao-ping, 
Peng Chen, Li Ching-chuan, Tan 
Chen-lin, Liu Po-cheng, Ho 
Lung, li Hsian-nian, and Peng 
Te-huai. They were all deputies 
and as such enjoyed immunity. 
The purge was conducted in viola- 
tion of the Constitution, which 
says that no citizen can be arres- 
ted except on the decision of a 
people's court or the sanction of a 
people's prosecutor. The leaders, 
who dedicated all their life to the 
revolution, were left at the mercy 
ofthe rampaging youth as no 
charges were brought against 
them. 

Itis worth noting another high- 
ly significant part of the report 
quoted above, which says among 
other things that *'.,.....in China 
throughout the period of New 
Democracy there cannot and, 
consequently, must not be a 
regime of dictatorship of one 
class and a monopoly of one 
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Party in the Government”. 

Now the entire political life 
in China is monopolized by the 
so-called proletarian headquar- 
ters headed by Mao, although the 
Constitution of the Chinese 
People’s Republic states expli- 
citly that the supreme organ : of 

state power is the  All-China 
Assembly of People's Represen- 
tatives. Thus, Chairman Mao 
has openly betrayed not only the 
Party but the Red Guards, who 
were originally to become the 
backbone of a new party of Mao's 
followers. 

“Little Generals’’, or “young 
pioneers of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion” as Mao frequently referred 
to them, proved far more con- 
sistent than their leader. Scarcely 
did they demand that Lin Piao, 
Chiang and Mao Tse-tung him- 
self should also admit their own 
mistakes, when the Chairman 
sent soldiers and “teams of pro- 
paganda of Thoughts of Mao Tse- 
tung’’ to schools and colleges to 
suppress the recalcitrant teen- 
agers. And to make no doubt 
on whose behalf these soldiers 
and ‘‘worker-peasant teams”, 
would act Mao gave a basket. of 
mangoes as a gift to one of these 
teams and instructions to stu- 
dents “to accord a warm welcome 
to the propaganda teams, con- 
sisting of workers, soldiers and 
peasants and to merge with 
them". 

Kuangminh Jih Pao in its issue 
of August 18 wrote that in reply 
to Mao's instructions the teen- 
age Red Guards say, “If we had 
only known earlier that now we 
have to become peasants and 
workers, we Shouldn’t have lost 
time attending classes in secon- 
dary schools and universities. 
It was of no use for us to 
attend classes for so many years: 
it was of no use for us to join the 
Cultural Revolution". 

The Red Guards and party 
functionaries everywhere have 
begun to voice a strong dissatis- 
faction with the” fact that they 
are being ignored, while the 
role played by the military in 
revolutionary committees is grow- 
ing. It came as a complete surprise 
to Mao and Lin Piao, when they 
set out to expel from the Com- 
mittees “the militarists' —com- 
manders of military districts. 
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Despite the recent instructions 
of Mao “to support and love the 
liberation army and to cement 
the unity of the army and the- 
people", the problems of relations 
between the army, on the one 
hand, and the party functionaries 
and the Red Guards, on the other, 
are growing acute. So, the revo- 
lutionary committees having not 
yet lived long enough to celebrate 
their first anniversary, they are 
now on the brink of virtual col- 
lapse because of ceaseless fac- 
tion strife and power rivalries. 

The most influential Chinese 
daily Wenhwei Pao appearing in 
Shanghai wrote in one of its edi- 
torials: “A handful of renegades, 
Spies, counter-revolutionaries, 
people taking the capitalist road, 
and incorrigible landlords, rich 
peasants, foul elements and the 
Rightists are using every con- 
ceivable means in an attempt to 
penetrate into Revolutionary 
Committees at all levels, and they 
have to be mercilessly dealt 
with'. Onecan hardly admit 
more that the Revolutionary 
Committees set up in all but five 
provinces of China, are no alli- 
ance of forces faithful to Mao 
and loyal to each other. 

Another Shanghai daily 
Tsehfang Jih Pao accused mem- 
bers of the revolutionary com- 
mittees of frequently disarming 
the military and broadcasting 
from clandestine radio stations. 

After this statement the 
pyramid of power of Revolu- 
tionary Committees so painstak- 
ingly erected by Mao began to 
rock. Canton Red Guards belong- 
ing to the "Red Flag” organisa- 
tion, who fairly recently were 
ready to expose their very lives 
to mortal risks for the sake of 
Chiang Ching, are now putting 
up wall posters saying, “Down 
with the Revolutionary Commit- 
tee. Down with the Military 
Control Commission", 

In many localities the Red 
Guards have started an open 
struggle against groups of army 
units, contesting their power. 
As a result of one such armed 
clash Deputy Commander of the 
Lhasa army garrison, Shih Pan- 
chiu was killed. As was admitted 
by Chou En-lai. “the faction 
struggle tantamount to a civil war 
has spread throughout Tibet and 


South China". According to the 
Great Army bulletin, one Lien 
Chih group of Red Guards alone 
during the “fighting’’in Liuchow 
“in less than a month has fired 
over 5,000 artillery shells, opened 
fire on the bases of our great 
army dozens of times, which left 
over 1,000 houses razed to the 
ground in more than ten streets" 
The Chinese army mercilessly 
deals with rebel Red Guards 
many of whom have died before 
a firing squad. 

In Kwangsi-Chuan region, 
people's volunteers attacked the 
“April 22” group of Red Guards 
after a 13-year-old boy allegedly 
threw a piece of mud at them. 
The boy was shot and the whole 
organisation crushed. 

In Kwangchou, a Youth 
Army of State Savlation was 
formed, which periodically puts 
up posters urging the people to 
overthrow the Mao regime. The 
city riots have now swept the 
villages, where the struggle is 
being waged against army units 
pursuing a ‘three to clean out" 
policy, that is a complete requisi- 
tion cf grain, cotton and vege- 
tables. Faced with virtual star- 
vation to death, the peasants are 
deserting villages. 

Mao's opponents possess not 
only arms but even radio stations. 
The Peking authorities have 
instructed the leaders of Kwang- 
tung Province to punish severely 
those guilty of ‘‘murders and 
arsons, destruction of roads and 
railways and transport means, 
attacks on prisons and establish- 
ment of private radio stations". 
The Shenyang authorities were 
given similar instructions. 

In view of the fact some army 
units do not always deal with Red 
Guards sternly enough, Mao has 
created within the army special 
armed for.es, operating on the 
lines of a secret service. They 
are instructed to control and 
correct the behaviour of local 
troops, and are authorized, when 
necessary, to arrest commanding 
officers and disband army units, 
as well as to arrest leaders, who, 
in their judgement, act wrongly. 
The campaign is being waged 
under the pretext of eliminating 
“dark forces”, which, according 
to Chairman Mao, are the root 
cause of national calamities. 
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YUGOSLAV REFORMS 


W'UGOSLAVIA S expériment with 
fostering “free market” 
economy in a Socialist country 
has run into trouble. What was 
aimed as a rectification of the 
imbalances that crept into the 
economy in course of develop- 
ment, has boomeranged. The 
1966 reforms providing for a 
“self-regulating economy” by the 
virtual withdrawal of the direrting 
and coordinating role’’ of the 
State, has not only brought the 
economy toa halt, but also clear- 
ly indicates a process of retarda- 
tion. 

The new turn in Yugoslav 
economy, the effects of the 
"reforms" that have been intro- 
duced, are in many ways instruc- 
tive to us in India, particularly 
when our Fourth Plan is under 
preparation. Insistence on almost 
similar “reforms” in our econo- 
my, demand for *'decentralisa- 
tion,” etc. have been voiced here 
with much fervour, The extreme 
position is to do away with plan- 
ning altogether. An amended 
version of it is what is euphemis- 


tically called “‘indicative’’ plan- 


ning, wherein the State's responsi- 
bility in economic development 
ends with providing infrastruc- 
ture and public funds for the 
private sector, and the “‘seif- 
regulating free market” economy 
taking over then onwards. 
Mid-1965 marks the begin- 
ning of the new “reforms” in 
Yugoslav economy. A series of 
laws were adopted which in their 
totality made for the acceptance 
of the regulating role of the mar- 
ket in the process of develop- 
ment. The directing role of the 
Socialist State was put in the 
background in the name of decen- 
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tralisation. The steps towards 
“liberalisation’’ in foreign econo- 
mic relations—exports and im- 
ports—were meant to provide 
incentives for increasing produc- 
tion. The object, according to 
the official organ, Borba, was that 
the State's “directing and coordi- 
nating role should be undertaken 
by the economy itself.” 

What the reforms actually did 
was not an improvement or 
streamlining of centralised plan- 
ninz, removing the defects engen- 
dered by bureaucratic sloth and 
inefficiency, nor endowing it with 
the capacity to combine State 
control with initiative and 
independence to production 
units. On the contrary, the 
"reforms" paved the way for 
creating a "free market" with the 
"Jaw of value" having an unres- 
tricted field of operation. 


The Basic Objectives 


The basic objectives of these 
"reforms" were to tackle the 
problems of transition from 
extensive to intensive economy, 
the acceleration of technological 
progress, improvement of the 
quality, pattern and profitability 
of production, increasing labour 
productivity, expansion of 
foreign trade, etc. It was hoped 
that the measures adopted would 
uncover hidden potentials and 
enable the country to tap new 
resources for economic growth. 

This new objective guided 
Yugoslavia to frame its 1966-70 
plan of economic development. 
The plan in reality reflected the 
expectations of its authors, that 
were to fructify as a result of the 
reforms. They were more fore- 
casts of growth based on hopes 


than hard economic and financial 
calculations. Starting with a 
9-10 per cent annual rate of 
industrial growth, the plan envi- 
saged 4.6 per cent yearly increase 
in agricultural production. The 
estimate of annual rise in national 
income was, however, pegged at 
7,5—8.5 per cent as against an 
average annual rise of 8 per cent 
achieved during 1957 to 1965. 

The immediate effects of the 
"reform," positiveas they were, 
heartened the Yugoslav planners. 
In fact, they were convinced of 
having chosen the right path. The 
inflationary trends were checked 
and prices were somewhat stabi- 
lised in the home market. Greater 
material incentives were provided 
for raising farm output, while 
stimulating concentration in 
industry. Above all the exchange 
rate of Yugoslav. dinar was 
strengthened. 

But these were as short-lived 
as they proved to be illusory. The 
"reforms'' failed to check the 
downward trend in the economy. 

Industrial output rose by as 
much as 16 percent in 1964 
compared tothe previous year. 
But, in 1965, when the new 
“reforms’’ were adopted, the rise 
was halved to 8 per cent, and 
recorded a rise of only 4 per cent 
in the following year. The worst 
position was reached in 1967 
when industrial output dropped 
by 0.4 per cent. The hurried 
measures to check the trend has 
brought about a rise of only 3.6 
per cent during the first five 
months of this year as compared 
to the corresponding months of 
1967. But the damage has 
already been done and even the 
better showing on the agricultu. 
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ral front has failed to halt the 
crisis. Last year, national 
income rose by only 0.8 per cent. 


On top of reduction in indus- 
trial production, another affliction 
is the rise in the accumulation 
of unsold stocks of a number of 
commodities. The acute pro- 
blem' of selling the output is 
borne out by the official figures 
showing rise in the share of cir- 
culating funds and the accumula- 
tion of stocks of finished goods in 
the total production, from 46.4 
per cent in 1964 to 64.5 per cent 
in 1967. There has been a fall 
inthe number of factory and 
other workers over the past two 
years and the rate of growth of 
labour productivity in industry 
drapped to 1.4 per cent. 


Fall in Investments £ 


The difficulties are furthe 
accentuated by the systematic 
fall in investments in the economy 
during the past several years. 
Compared to preceding years, 
investment in fixed assets (in 
comparable prices) was 10 per 
cent lower in 1965, 12 per cent in 
1966, and 9 percent in 1967, 
aggregating as much as 28 per- 
cent in the past three years com- 
pared to 1964. 

Consequently, the programme 
of modernisation of operating 
plants has also fallen behind. 
Lack of new investments has led 
to the factories “eating up” their 
fixed assets. In 1967, the invest- 
mentin fixed assets was even 
1,600 million dinars lower than 
was necessary for normal main- 
tenance and wear and tear repla- 
cements. P 

These are difficulties which 
cannot be overcome in a short 
time, much less in the two years 
left for the completion of the 
current plan. To  Belgrade's 
Kommunist it was “obvious that 
we can no longer expect the lag 
to be eliminated in the remaining 
two years, or that the plan will 
be fulfilled by 1970”. 


One of the important postula- 
tes of the “reforms” 
regeneration of the country’s 
economy in such a manner as to 
make possible a much larger 
volume of foreign trade and in- 
crease in foreign exchange earn- 
ings. Last year, for the first 
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time, factories and trade organisa- 
tions were permitted to enter 
foreign markets independently. 
The expectation was that there 
would be a considerable increase 
in exports, but the result turned 
out to be quite the” opposite. 
Compared to 1965, when exports 
rose by 22 per cent, it was only a 
12 per cent rise in 1966. But 
exports reached a new low for 
several years when they recorded 
a rise of only 2.7 per cent in 1967. 

On the other hand, there was 
hardly any measure to peg im- 
ports at the planned level. Last 
year, over-all imports went up by 
8.4 per cent, in which those of 
manufactured goods  increa- 
sed 14.2 percent. This was 
the result of increasing the num- 
ber of items in the “free imports” 
list which were taken advantage 
of by the enterprises and trade 
organisations. 

Much of these imports were 
from the Western countries, In 
1967, Yugoslavia’s imports from 
the Common Market and the 
EFTA countries increased by 
35-40 per cent over those in 1965, 
while its exports to them recorded 
a rise of only 5-6 per cent during 
the same period. Like all other 
developing countries, Yugoslavia 
was unable to break through the 
customs and quota barriers im- 
posed by these countries, even 
though it opened the “sluice 
gates” of imports from them with 
no small hope of reciprocity. 


Critical Position 


The huge increase of imports 
over ex-orts has beset the Yugo- 
slav economy with a new critical 
balance of payments position. 
The deficit in trade balance which 
amounted to $196.4 million in 
1965, shot up to $355 million the 
the next yearand reached $455 
million in 1967. The increase in 
invisible earnings during these 
years through tourism, remittan- 
ces fron abroad, etc., however, 
was far too meagre to straighten 
out this acute deterioration in the 
balance of payments curve. Asa 
result, the Federal Government 
was forced to raise customs duty 
on imports and reintroduce certain 
restrictions in foreign trade rela- 
tions at the end of last year. It 
has also added to Yugoslavia’s 
difficulties in repayment of for- 


eign loans and credits and interests 
on them. 

The only redeeming feature 
in this rather dismal picture is 
Yugoslavia’s trade with the 
CMEA countries of Eastern 
Europe. In 1966, about 55 per 
cent of its engineering goods 
exports, about 40 per cent of its 
ferrous metals exports, over 60 
per cent of footwear exports, 45 
per cent of knitwear exports, 50 
per cent woollen fabrics exports, 
and about 15-20 per cent of its 
farm produce exports went to 
these countries. 

The unrestricted flooding of 
the domestic market with im- 
ports of manufactured goods, has 
in turn plunged the Yugoslav 
enterprises into a new crisis. 
While products for exports 
accumulated, imported foreign 
goods made it well nigh impos- 
sible for them to market their 
products athome. It is not for 
nothing that they have curtailed 
production. Finding themselves 
as they do in acute financial diffi- 
culties, they have resorted to 
discharging more and more wor- 
kers from the factories. — 


Domestic Hazards 


The hazards of all this has 
been acutely felt in the domestic 
sphere. The substantial rise of 
wholesale prices of some- com- 
modities resulted in the rise in 
retail prices. Retail prices of 
manufactured consumer goods 
rose by 25 percent in 1965, 
23 per cent in {1966 and 
by another 8 per cent last year, 
while those of farm products by 
45, 21 and 2 per cent respectively 
during the same period. 

In order to compensate the 
workers against soaring prices, 
industrial enterprises used up a 
large part of the funds allocated 
for the expansion of production. 
Although there were wage rises, 
the average rate of growth of the 
increase in incomes dropped by 
almost 50 percent compared to 
1964. Moreover, with the cur- 
tailment of consumer credits, 
there was less purchase by the 
people and the shops and enter- 
prises found themselves loaded 
with unsold stocks. p 

The worst affected by the 
"reforms" is the employment 
position. Large deterioration in 
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employment started along with 
the introduction of the “reforms”. 
Unemployment figures rose from 
228,000 in 1964 to 267,000 in 


1965, fell to 265,000 in 1965 but 


shot up to 291,000 in 1967. In 
April this year, 344,000 or 10 
percent of the registered workers 
in Yugoslavia were busy job- 
hunting, while about an equal 
number were working abroad, 
mostly in West Europe. 

An inevitable result of this 
deterioration in the economy, has 
been the growth of social unrest. 
There are reports in Yugoslav 
press of strikes by factory and 
office workers, and demonstra- 
tions by students. It has also 
affected the relations between 
different republics. Regional 
imbalances have continued to 


special session of the ILC be 
called before November 1 to dis- 
cuss the attack on accepted trade 
union and democratic rights and 
the large-scale victimisation. If 
the Government fails to call such 
a meeting, it has been agreed that 
the three organisations will joint- 
ly meet and consider next steps 
including -boycott of all tripartite 
bodies. 

Of course, this joint action is 
only limited at present. But 
those who know the difficulties 
standing in the way of any joint 
action on a national scale will 
appreciate what an advance it 
is. This advance can be .conso- 
lidated and taken forward fur- 
ther. But the initial steps are 
important and these have been 
taken. 

The September 19 strike has 
thus acted as a catalytic agent 
and now both the challenges and 
the possibilities are there. The 
efforts of all who want to 
advance the unity of the working 
class and to fight for democratic 
values so brutally violated by the 
Ordinances, must now be bent on 
taking the movement forward. 

It is therefore strange to find 
a Socialist leader like Sri Madhu 
Limaye putting forward an assess- 
ment about the success of the 
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grow owing to the different levels 
of their economic growth. For 
example, the republics like Bosnia 
Herzegovina, Montenegro and 
Macedonia continued to remain 
comparatively backward—both 
economically and  culturally— 
than, for example, Slavonia and 
Croatia. With the “r.forms” 
emphasising on the utilisation of 
own, local resources, the deve- 
loped republics find more funds 
for their own requirements, 
whereas the backward ones are 
unable to produce them on their 
own. The Federal Government, 
in pursuant to the ‘‘reforms’’, has 
substantially reduced the volume 
of aid hitherto provided to these 
republics. ' í 
There a good number of Yugo- 
slav economists who believe that 





SEPTEMBER 19 STRIKE 
(Continued from Page 10) 


strike which does not materially 
differ from that of Sri Chavan, 
the monopcly press and that 
disseminator of lies and distor- 
tion—the AIR. What is more 
distressing is that he should have 
done it at a time when the full- 
scale repression and victimisation 
were still on and even the limited 
relaxation which has now been 
announced regarding the with- 
drawal of termination notices 
Served on the temporary workers, 
had not been made. 

All this of course does not 
mean that there are no serious 
shortcomings in the organisation 
ofthe unions which constitute 
the JCA, or in the conduct of the 
strike, or even in the struggle and 
tactics of movement. In some of 
the unions, sectarian political 
considerations continue to pre- 
vent the healthy growth of unit- 
ed, broad-based well-organised 
trade unions. Some of the 
leaders hke Maniben Kara 
betrayed, and others were drag- 
ged along against their wishes. 
It is also true that unless serious 
efforts are made to democratise 
the functioning to develop close 
links with the rank and file, to 
eliminate corruption and nepo- 
tism, the trade unions will not 
become strong and effective. All 


the slowing down of the economy 
is a temporary phase and inevit- 
able because the effects of the 
"reforms" would take time to be 
felt in all the spheres of activity. 
In fact, according to them, the 
slowing down was necessary 
owing to the reorganisation of 
the economic life and the intensi- 
fication of market relations. 

But it would be untrue to say 
that such views are shared univer- 
sally in Yugoslavia. Vaio Sken- 
djic of the Presidium of the Cent- 
ral Council of Trade Unions of 
Yugoslavia, for example, feels that 
‘if a certain economic policy can- 
not ensure the extension of pro- 
duction, secure modernisation 
and in this context provide more 
employment, then something is 
wrong with this policy.” 
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this however is a matter more for 
organisational rectification than 
public debate. 
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crucial stage when the extremists 
tried to block agreement by rais- 
ing objections against insertion 
of certain terms in the resolution 
like “realistic solution". They 
alsa wanted deletion of the term 
that the solution evolved by the 
Convention should not only be 
acceptableto the people of the 
State but be in accord with the 
aspirations of its various regions 
as demanded by the representa- 
tive of the Autonomy Forum, 
Sri Balraj Puri. 

Another issue that became 
the subject of tussle between the 
extremists and the moderates was 
whether the resolution should 
contain the word “future dis- 
position of the State” or “politi- 
cal future", a suggestion made 
by Sri Mohiuddin Kara, founder- 
President of the Political Con- 


ference, The committee later 
on both the issues decided to 
accommodate moderate vlew- 


point which sealed the isolation 
of the extremists—who in the 
final unsuccessful bid wanted the 
approval of the resolution to be 
delayed till the return of Mirza 
Afzal Beg who had meanwhile 
left for Delhi to attend to his son 
who had been critically injured 
in an accident. 

Having rejected the extre- 
mists’ viewpoint, the resolution 
finally asit emerged from the 
steering body (it was drafted by 
Sri Premnath Bazaz) was un- 
animously accepted by the 
generalbody of delegates—with 
the Sheikh himself commending 
its acceptance in a tone and con- 
tent that sharply contrasted 
with his militant speech at the 
public meeting. The Sheikh 
ruled | out the agitational 
approach and went a step further 
by thanking Prime Minister for 
having rebuffed those who felt 
excited by his speeches, This, 
he said, was a beginning of 
realistic understanding by Indian 
leadership of the  Kashmiri 
viewpoint and expressed the hope 
that it would be maintained. 


* [ 


K Asem State People’s Con- 
vention may well mark the 
beginning ofa steady process of 
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isolation of the pro-Pakistani 
extremists in the State’s politics, 
provided the hard-liners, both in 
the country and the Government 
on the one hand, and the extre- 
mists in Sheikh Abdullah's camp, 
on the other donot queue up 
for an immediate show-down. 
That Sheikh Abdullah is pre- 
sently keen on avoiding a show- 
down was clear from his con- 
cluding remarks at the Conven- 
tion, rejecting the path of satya- 
graha or agitation, even though 
the suggestion came from his 
moderate colleague, Sri Prem- 
nath Bazaz, Convener of the 
Convention. This was in sharp 
contrastto his militant posture 
on the second day of the Con- 
vention when he called for a ‘‘do- 
or-die" struggle and publicly 
rejected JP's suggestion for a 
solution within the framework of 
India. Notable also at the con- 
cluding session was the Sheikh's 


, public praise for Prime Minister 


Indira Gandhi, a pronounce- 
ment whose significance could 
not be lost sight of by his extre- 
mist colleagues. 

Whether the Sheikh would 
further fortify and catry forward 
this positive stance for opening 
the doors fora meaningful dia- 
logue with New Delhi would 
itself determine ifit was worth- 
while to call the Convention at 
Srinagar. Results of the Con- 
vention do not impose any bar 
on the Sheikh to adoptsuch a 
positive course. 

It was not without reason 
that the Convention refused to 
commit itself to any one of the 
different solutions presented to 
it by the participants as a feasible 
solution of the Kashmir tangle. 
Wisely, also, the sponsors evaded 
adiscussion on these solutions 
lest it would encourage a show- 
down between the contestants. 
Despite provocations from the 
extremists, there wasa welcome 
emphasis on tolerance and on 
accommodation of different view- 
points. It was this trend of dis- 
cussion which led to the recogni- 
tion that there were equally 
important viewpoints in Kashmir, 
besides those held by the se- 
cessionists. 

Even though the Convention 


failed to make a democratic and 
realistic appraisal oof the 
Kashmir tangle, fears that it 
would turn out to be yet another 
forum merely for airing se- 
cessionist views, proved wrong, 
largely because ofthe qualita- 
tively higher standard of the 
arguments by those who opposed 
the  secessionist slant in the 
demand for theright of self- 
determination. From the inau- 
gural address of Sri Jaya Prakash 
Narain, who made a plea for 
a solution within the Indian 
framework, to viewpoints put 
forward by the representatives of 
the Jammu Autonomy Forum, 
Communist Party, Swatantra 
Party, and men like Sri Prem- 
nath Bazaz, one-time advocate 
of Kashmir's accession to Pakis- 
tan, the pro-India viewpoint went 
down with telling effect, while 
demarcating itself from those 
favouring the merger of Kashmir 
within the Indian Union. In the 
absence of the Congress and the 
Jana Sangh at the Convention, it 
was the moderate viewpoint 
favouring autonomy within the 
Indian Union that successfully 
clashed with the pro-secessionist 
extremists who merely aired their 
oft-repeated standpoint asserting 
that Kashmir’s accession to India 
was not a settled fact. 

This “equilibrium” of extre- 
mist and moderate standpoints 
reflected by the resolution miay 
well prove to be the starting point 
for along debate at the popular 
level and, as Sheikh Abdullah 
himself put it,a beginning for 
wresting the initiative by the 
Kashmiris from others. But this 
initiative will pass back to the 
people of the State only when 
the extremists’ hold on the 
Sheikh’s own camp has been 
weakened for it to merge with 
the broad country-wide Kashmir 
front for a democratic and 
realistic solution of the problems 
facing this troubled State. 

To bring this about, Sheikh 
Abdullah himself willhave to 
act with determination and 
promptitude, coming out of the 
grooves of the Valley and take 
his rightful place in the wider 
arena of Indian politics. 

Observer 
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HE armed intervention of the 

Soviet Union and its allies 
into Czechoslovakia and the con- 
tinued bullying by them of the 
Czechoslovak leadership to 
ensure conformism has dealt a 
grievous blow to the cause of 
socialism. 

It was the Twentieth Con- 
gress of the Soviet Communist 
Party which first exposed to public 
view the seamy side of socia- 
lism in thefirst Socialist State of 
the world. Butthefactthat the 
grim revelations as well as the 
urge for correction had come 
from within the socialist system 
itself seemed to hold the promise 
ofa new turnin the socialist 
movement. There was, it seemed, 
wide support to the new wave in 
the Soviet Union and the Socia- 
list countries as well asin the 
socialist parties of the  non- 
socialist countries. This appeared 
to indicate thatthe urge fora 
reorientation of socialism 
emanated not from a small sec- 
tion of non-conformists and 
heretics but from a wide section 
of the leadership of socialist 
parties in many countries, But 
the hostile and aggressive reac- 


. tion of the Soviet Union and its 


allies to the Czech movement for 
reform has belied this hope. 

The  Czechoslovak leaders 
were only proposing to give 
practical shape to the aims first 
initiated in the Soviet Com- 
munist Partys Twentieth Con- 
gress. 
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In this week's discussion on Czechoslovakia, the first contribution 
is by Dr P.C. Joshi of the Institute of Economic Growth, Delhi. 
With it comes the continuation of Scrutator’s Reply to Professor 
Susobhan Sarkar's A Polemical Note which appeared in last week's 
Mainstream (October 19, 1968). The first part of Scrutator's 
contribution appeared last week. A relevant passage from British 
Marxist leader, Palme Dutt’s comments in Labour Monthly 
(October 1968) is also included. 


Socialists Must Think 


P. C. JOSHI 


In spite of the tremendous 
risks and uncertainties facing 
them as a small country, they 
have had the courage to initiate 
the process of self-questioning, 
to recognise the deformities of 
the socialist system and to 
involve the creative forces of 
their entire society in the task 
of  selfcorrection and re- 
structuring of socialism. Will 
the Czech events mark the close 
of the era of stagnation and the 
beginning of a new creative 
ferment, a fresh search for a new 
vision and perspective of socia- 
lism? Or, will the flame kindled 
by the Czechs be extinguished 
by the dark forces of conserva- 
tism which seem to be still 
entrenched in the socialist world? 
This is thecrucial question which 
disturbs every sensitive socialist 
today. 

For the outcome to be posi- 
tive, there is only one way out. 
The process of debate and dis- 
cussion must not remain con- 
fined only to the ossified sects; 
it must embrace the widest sec- 
tions of the thinking people. In 
particular, the involvement of 
the young forces in a fresh 
debate on the major issues arising 
out of the present developments 
is the only guarantee of a sus- 
tained socialist renewal. The 
first step is to identify the issues 
which are of fundamental re- 
levance to socialism and to 
tackle them neither with  self- 
satisfied smugness nor with 


cynicism but ina truly scientific 
spirit. An attempt has been 
made in this contribution to 
raise two such major issues 
arising out of the developments 
in Czechoslovakia. 

The first basic question 
posed by recent events pertains 
to the relation of national sover- 
eignty with socialist internationa- 
lism. Closely related to this is 
the question of the permissibility 
of divergent models of socialism 
within the framework of socialist 
solidarity. 

It has generally been recognis- 
ed except by the diehards that 
the intervention by the Soviet 
Union and its allies constitutes 
a clear violation of the national 
sovereignty of the Czechoslovak 
people;it has naturally caused 
deep injury to their national 
pride. But the tragic irony of 
the situation is that this violation 
of their sovereign right to deter- 
mine their own destiny has 
occurred under the ideological 
cover of *proletarian internationa- 
lism’. It is, therefore, natural to 
ask whether there is something 
fundamentally wrong with the 
concept of proletarian inter- 
nationalism and how far this 
conceptis compatible with the 
national sovereignty ofa coun- 
try? If one goes deeper into the 
problem one would find that it is 
not that socialist internationa- 
lism and national sovereignty are 
incompatible or that the pursuit 
of compatibility between the two 
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is less desirable after the Czech 
experience than before. In fact, 
ina world full ofthe potential 
for aggressive confrontation 
between powerful nation-states, 
the enlightened pursuit of national 
sovereignty along the path 
indicated by the interests of 
internationalism is the only hope 
for mankind. But the two are 
certainly incompatible, nay, 
irreconcilable if internationalism 
is interpreted in terms of explicit 
orimplicit imposition of hege- 
mony of one big and powerful 
country or the other over the 
weaker group of countries. 

This vulgarisation of inter- 
nationalism has indeed two 
dangerous consequences, In the 
first place, it leads to the erosion 
of the genuine spirit of inter- 
nationalism and the growth of 
Big-nation chauvinism in the 
country which exercises this 
hegemony. Secondly, also in 
the other countries and their 
socialist parties which explicitly 
or implicity accept this hegemony 
iterodes both genuine nationa- 
lism as well as internationalism. 
It suppresses genuine indepen- 
dence of thought and action and 


the courage for innovation. 
It alienates the socialist 
parties from the mainstream 
of national life in these 


countries and tendsto convert 
them into ideological and, to 
some extent also, organisational 
appendages of the country 
which plays the hegemonistic role. 

The Twentieth Congress of 
the Soviet Communist Party, 
under pressure within and from 
ether parties, seemed to reject 
this concept of hegemony and 
to affirm the principles of genuine 
internationalism. But the self- 
righteous manner in which the 
Soviet Union intervened in Czech 
affairs and the absence of even a 
feeble protest against its action 
throughout the length and 
breadth of the Soviet Union only 
shows that the dominant section 
of the Soviet Communist Party 








Sri Lajpat Rai's concluding 
article on Latin America was 
not received in time for the 


press. It will appear in next 
week’s Mainstream. 
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is still far from abandoning its 
hegemony and that vast sections 
of the Soviet people have been 
nursed and. conditioned over 





these years not in the genuine 
spirit of internationalism but of 
Big-nation chauvinism. 

(To be Concluded Next Week) 


Czechoslovakia—Two Trends 


HE foundation of the Repub- 
* lic of Czechoslovakia, whose 
fiftieth anniversary we celebrate 
this month, reflected two trends. 
On the one hand, it represented 
a victory of the popular national 
liberation struggle of the Czechs 
and the Slovaks against Haps- 
burg rule, On the other hand, 
at the top, it represented the in- 
stallation in power ofthe anti- 
Marxist, anti-Communist, anti- 
Soviet leadership of the Czech 
bourgeoisie, headed by Masaryk 
and Benes, closely tied to Wes- 
tern imperialism. Masaryk had 
been a prominent opponent of 
Marxism from the beginning of 
the century; and Plekhanov 
had conducted a famous polemic 
against Masaryk’s critique of 
Marxism. Previous to 1914 he 
had sought a deal with the Haps- 
burgs; ‘we cannot be indepen- 
dent outside Austria’, he wrote in 
1909. In 1915 he sought to 
bank on a deal with Tsarism and 
sent a secret memorandum to 
the British Foreign Secretary, Sir 
Edward Grey, proposing the es- 
tablishment of Czechoslovakia 
as 'a monarchial state’ with ‘a 
Russian dynasty......The wishes 
and intentions of Russia will be 
of decisive importance’ (quoted 
by Benes in Volume 3 of his The 
World War and Our Revolution). 

After the victory of the Bol- 
shevik revolution Masaryk be- 
came a principalagent of anti- 
Soviet intervention at the head of 
the Czech Legion in Russia, 
financed from London and Paris. 
The Versailles Powers established 
the Republic of Czechoslovakia 


under Masaryk to become, as a 
satellite of French imperialism, 
the key base of the Little Entente 
of Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia 
and Romania organised by 
French imperialism to provide 
an anti-Soviet bastion. In 1919 
Masaryk as President of Czecho- 
slovakia dispatched Czechoslo- 
vak troops, in association with 
Romanian troops, to invade So- 
cialist Hungary, at the instiga- 
tion of the Entente, in order to 
crush the socialist revolution in 
Hungary. 

That was one side of Czecho- 
slovakia, the side ofthe Czech 
bourgeoisie, represented by Ma- 
saryk and Benes. But the other 
side was that of the Czechoslo- 
vak Communist Party, a great 
mass party inheriting the major- 
rity of the old Social Democracy, 
inspiring the devotion of the 
Czech and Slovak workers, and 
representing the true future of 
the country. 

This class contradiction at 
the heart of the record of Czecho- 
slovakia still has its echo in the 
changed conditions of today; and 
the danger signal of the old bour- 
geois conservative tradition en- 
deavouring to masquerade as part 
ofa democratic renaissance be- 
came visible when, in the process 
ofthe really necessary democra- 
tic renewal, attempts were made 
in some quarters to carry 


through a resurrection and glori- 
fication of Masaryk and Benes 
and a denigration of the entire 
era of Communist leadership. 
—R. Palme Dutt in Labour 
Monthly, October 1968. 
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Reply to Prof Sarkar—ll 


SCRUTATOR 


I^ the section of his Note, en- 
titled, “Review of the Argu- 
ments’’, Prof. Sarkar says “I have 
come across five types of argu- 
ments—often interlocked with 
each other' to justify Warsaw 
Powers’ military intervention 
into Czechoslovakia. 
them as follows, and dismisses 
them one by one: “Strategic 
Self-Defence"; “Suppression of 
Actual Counter-Revolution”’; 
“Curb on Possible Counter-Re- 
volution," “Response to Ap- 
peals for Help”; and ‘Inherent 
Dangers in the Action Program- 
me." 

Let us examine Prof, Sarkar's 
presentation of each of these ar- 
guments. . 

On the question of “strategi: 
self-defence”, Prof Sarkar [irs 
takes up the question of the so- 
vereignty of a State; "It is no 
argument for the Soviet military 
action to say that sovereignty is 
an outmoded notion. More 
convincing reasons must be ad- 
duced in justification of the mili- 
tary measnres adopted." 

The point to note here is that 
nowhere havethe Soviet autho- 
rities nor those who have sup- 
ported the Warsaw Powers' in- 
tervention made .the sweeping 
statement that "sovereignty is an 
outmoded notion". What is 
implicit in their stand is. that the 
inviolability of the frontiers of a 
socialist state as part of the socia- 
list system cannot be regarded in 
absolute terms. In this respect, 
Prof Sarkar himself has given the 
answer, when he says: “True, a 
forcible entry into another coun- 
try cannot be condemned in every 
case—interventions, like war, can 
be just or unjust." He then jus- 
tifies Soviet occupation of East 
Poland in 1939, the Finnish cam- 
peign of 1940 and the Red Army's 
intervention in Hungary in 1956, 

Both the Polish campaign of 
1939 and the Finnish campaign 
of 1940 were clearly preventive 
operations on the part of the 
Soviet Government, to forestall 
Hitler capturing strategic regions 
in the periphery of the Soviet 
frontiers. While Prof Sarkar justi- 
fies these actions he takes a 
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strangely contradictory position 
when he comes to Czechoslova- 
kia: referring to the Soviet action 
in Czechoslovakia, he says, ''a 
mere preventive operation on this 
score is nothing buta return to 
the discredited 18th century dip- 
lomacy unworthy of Socialists.’’ 

Why this contradiction on 
Prof Sarkar’s part ? The reason 
for this is to be found notin his 
logic but in his political under- 
standing and—with all due defe- 
rence to his great scholarship— 
in his ignoring the lessons of 
European history. 

After quoting the examples of 
Poland (1939), Finland (1940) 
and Hungary (1956), Prof Sarkar 
says: "In the present case, the 
position is definitely different, 
and the precedents have no 
applicability.” His argument is 
that in 1956, “Suez had thrust us 
onto the very brink of general 
war and Russia had hardly yet 
attained atomic equality with the 
USA." In contrast, he says: “Is 
not the obvious Soviet-American 
anxiety itself for ‘detente’, bene- 
ficial to world peace, a real factor 
in today’s over-all situation ?’’ 

Here lies the crux of Prof 
Sarkar’s understanding: accord- 
ing to it, in 12 years from 1956, 
the Soviet Union has at.ained 
such strength and the world 
imperialism has been so decisive- 
ly weakened that its- capacity to 
undermine, disrupt and finally to 
dismember a socialist state can- 
not be regarded as a possible 
danger at all. In other words, 
he seems to think that in the 
present epoch, the Socialist sys- 
tem having become the decisive 
factor in the development of 
society, the threat of imperialist 
aggression against any socialist 
state is not to be taken as a valid 
ground for military intervention. 

This is disproved by the 
experience of Vietnam itself where 
US imperialism’s non-stop bomb- 
ing seeks to destroy all the edi- 
fices of socialism in the north. 

By Prof Sarkar's logic, the 
very existence of the Warsaw 
Pact becomes superfluous, since 
the Warsaw Pact is meant not only 
for defensive action but also 


preventive operation to foil 
imperialist design. Prof Sarkar's 
thesis about the anxiety for 
detente seems to underplay the 
danger of imperialism. It may 
be worthwhile also to note that 
the Moscow Statement of the 
81 Communist and Workers 
Parties, November 1960—which 
coined the concept of “the new 
epoch’’—makes a very pertinent 
formulation: 

“Today the restoration of 
capitalism has been made socially 
and economically impossible not 
only in the Soviet Union but in 
the other socialist countries as 
well. The combined forces of the 
socialist camp reliably safeguard 
every socialist country against 
encroachments by imperialist 
reaction.” 

This assessment is careful 
enough to guard against the 
idea that a socialist country on 
its own strength can withstand 
the onslaught of imperialism: 
only the combined strength of the 
socialist camp can ensure that. 

There is another example of 
extraordinary logic in Prof 
Sarkar’s Note: he says that '^with 
in a couple of hours of any 
West German invasion, the Soviet 
armies poised on tne frontiers 
could aave moved in, without a 
protest from any Socialist 
quarter." By this argument, the 
Soviet authorities should have 
voted for the choice ofa full- 
scale war in preference to their 
present preventive action. For, 
if the Soviet armies were to be 
locked up in armed combat  wilh 
West German forces, the danger 
of world war would have been 
immediately put on the agenda. 
It is precisely this consideration 
which Israel is now exploiting, 
holding on to her fruits of blitz 
aggression. What Prof Sarkar 1s 
really prescribing is that (a) 
either the Soviet Union should 
have launched war on West 
Germany (only a stepping stone 
to world war) or (b) ifthe 
world war is to be averted, then 
let West German forces hold on 
to their initial gains—may be 
Sudetenland—and thereby de- 
monstrate the futility of waking 
up too late. 

Prof Sarkar further says: 
“One must also ask whether the 
USA has the same geopolitical 
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urge as Hitler’s drive for con~ 
quests......'" Here he forgets the 
world-wide interest of US in 
combating the forces of socialism. 
Otherwise, where is the geopoliti- 
cal compulsion of US to get 
bogged in Vietnam? Or, to under- 
take world-wide ^ subversion 
through such agencies as CIA? In 
reality, Washington’s world-wide 


anti-Communism is much more: 


powerful than Hitler’s desperate 
drive. 

In discussing whathe calls 
"the strategic self-defence” Prof 
Sarkar, strangely enough, did not 
touch on the strategic importance 
of Czechoslovakia at the very 
centre of Europe's two contend- 
ing camps. It is presumptuous 
on the part of the present writer 
toremind a distinguished pro- 
fessor of history of Bismarck's 
famous saying that he who held 
Bohemia held the key to Europe. 
Át the time of the foundation of 
the Czechoslovak Republic in 
1918, the French imperialism had 
the grand plan of getiing Czec- 
hoslovakia, Yugoslavia and 
Rumania as a Little Entente 
against the Soviet Union. But 
this plan collapsed with Hitler’s 
offensive and finally with all the 
three countries turning Socialist, 


thanks to their liberation by the 
Red Army. 


In fact, the imperialist powers 
have always regarded Czechos- 
lovakia as strategically more use- 
ful than Hungary and Poland in 
their plans against the socialist 
System. From Johnson's idea of 
"building bridges to Eastern 
Europe" to Strauss’ “Grand 
Design", all regarded Czechos- 
lovakia as crucial for their objec- 
tive of dismembering the socialist 
system in Eastern Europe. 


Prof Sarkar has also made 
the suggestion in case USA came 
to West Germany's help: “If the 
American help is only indirect, 
an effective counter-pressure is 
open to the Soviet Union in step- 
ping up massive aid to bombed 
Vietnam, which would meet in- 
deed with world-wide acclaim. 
And if the Americans actually 
intervene, would that not mean a 
world war to be fought on air 
when the famous strategic value 
of Czech territory will evaporate 
into nothingness ?” 

The implications in this formu- 
lation are worth noting. First, 
it implies that the Soviet Union 
is still not giviug massive military 
aid to Vietnam—a charge which 





is reported by even Western 
sources, and repeated by none 
except the Chinese. The second 
implication is that the next world 
war would be fought in the air 
and so any land mass has lost its 
strategic importance: however, 
no military expert has so far said: 
that there would be no scope of 
fighting on land in any future 
world war. The experience of . 
the post-World War II period. so 
far shows that occupation of 
strategic areas and bases institute 
the major preoccupation of the 
imperialist powers, necessitating 
counter-measures by the socialist 
countries. 

Here the logic seems to have - 
got the better of the reality in 
Prof Sarkar’s understanding. The 
US interest need not take the 
form of direct intervention: it 
would mainly underwrite any 
West German adventure, while 
its apparatus of subversion, of 
sub rosa operations, would work 
full steam in a strategically 
important bastion as Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

This brings us to the question 
of the danger of counter-revolu- 
tion in Czechoslovakia. 


(To be Concluded Next Week) 





1962: WHERE THAT GUILT LIES (Continued from Page 16) 


making war. The Chinese must be 
delighted. This is because, as the 


size of our defence forces grows,’ 


as we acquire more patents or 
ready-made items and more and 
more highly sophisticated wea- 
pons, so the number of the 
hungry and the illiterate grows; 
national industry recedes and so 
it costs more to buy food. "This 
is just what any opponent wishes 
for us; because it brings with it 
more envy, hatred and squabbl- 
ing, communalism and: regiona- 
lism within our country and less 
will to rise and be doing, shoul- 
der to shoulder, 

Thus the rise by three-fold of 
our defence budget, far from 
being a safe sign of readiness, is 
the path that leads downwards. 
Nor are those border roads of 
the great order of strategic value 
that so many of our parliamen- 
tarians are given to believe. Cer- 
tainly these roads help usto bring 
these areas socially into the orbit 
of the 20th century and for that, 
they are excellent; but strategically 
they are (a) liable to be disrupted 
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(b) far easier to move down than 
to move up! 

To make, ones stand absolu- 
tely clear, here is what General 
Sergei Shtemenko says in his 
book “The General Staff in Time 
of War” in support of his argu- 
ments to show that the Soviet 
government and forces were 
ready for Hitler's invasion :— 

“Thanks to the fulfilment of 
five year development program- 
mes, we had all the necessary 
material and technological requi- 
sites for routing any foe, and the 
war proved that this was indeed 
so. Wehad built up our own 
metallurgy, which was powerful 
for that time, and, had come 
close to Germany as regard steel 
and pig-iron production. Soviet 
steel output in 1940 was above 18 
million tons, whereas steel pro- 
duction in Germany was slightly 
over 19 million tons; we were 
making approximately 15 million 
tons of pig-iron whereas Germany 
was making only 14 million tons. 
The third Reich had a certain 
advantage as regards the genera- 


tion of electric power (approxi- 
mately 68 million kilowatt hours 
in Germany as against the 48 
million kilowatt hours generated 
in Our country) but at the same 
time Germany was lagging far be- 
hind us in ore extraction.” 

Lastly, the idea that our Air 
Forces could play any  stra- 
tegic role beyond support of 
ground forces and limited carriage 
of goods and men, is nothing 
more thana pipe dream. Here 
one must havea dig at Manke- 
kar for lauding our acquisition of 
“Vikrant” the Aircraft carrier. It 
must be frankly stated that today 
such ashipis purely a symbol, 
otherwise it is nothing but a 
white elephant. 

I would not say that Manke- 
kar’s The Guilty Men of 1962 has 
any contribution to make to our 
knowledge or thinking on our 
frontier security. It is, however, in- 
teresting reading attractively writ- 
ten. It would have helped to have 
a map attached; the book is full 
of dozens of names of obscure 
places. 
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' "It happened this way. 
! was wondering what 
to do with my modest savings. A friend 
happened to drop in, a man who knows 
about investments and things like that...” 


"Why don't you buy 

Units ?" he asked. 

"Units give you maximum 
safety and good return. 
They can be cashed so 
easily, too. Moreover 
income from dividends 

up to Rs. 1,000 is tax free." 


"| lost no time in taking my 
friend's advice and invested 
in Units. | am glad ! did. 

It has really paid me good 
dividends." 


THE INVESTMENT 
YOU CAN ALWAYS TRUST 


UNIT TRUST OF INDIA 
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important functions of State by the State authorities 
and they are not supposed to be effete Govern- 
ments without any substance of power. It is because 
of this that such an important portfolio as law and 
order has been specifically allotted under the Cons- 
titution to the State authorities. 


Under the circumstances, there is hardly any 
room for taking up the hectoring posture that the 
Union Home Ministry has been taking in the last 
two months in its dealings with the Kerala Govern- 
ment. With its political authority truncated by the 
diminishing returns at successive polis, the Congress 
leadership has to realise that it no longer commands 
the undisputed hegemony that it used to twenty 
years ago. At the same time, having been entrusted 
with authority at the Centre, it is its bounden duty 
to set new norms of democratic functioning in 
accordance with the new political realities prevailing 
in the country. The writ of the Congress leadership 
no longer runs through the length and breadth of 
this country. Other parties have come to power in 
different parts of the country commanding the majo- 
rity support of the electorate in their respective 
States. In such a situation, it is absolutely necessary 
for a Government professing to be democratic to 
readjust its policies and outlook so that a new type 
of consensus can be evolved for the smooth and effi- 
cient functioning of the democratic set-up. It has 
no business to interpret the Constitution from its 
narrow Party angle; nor can it any longer take it 
for granted that others willaccept its version of the 
“spirit” of the Constitution, It is lack of understand- 
ing of this new reality that has been leading Sri 
Chavan almost into a dead end in his dealings with 
the Namboodiripad Ministry. - 


Another Central Minister too has demonstrated 
an amazing lack of sense of responsibility. espite 
being the Law Minister, Sri P. Govinda Menon has 
been holding out totally unwarranted threats during 
his recent tour of Kerala—even going to the absurd 








length of threatening to send the army to suppress 
the State Government. It is preposterous that he 
should be allowed to go scot-free by his morc res- 
ponsible colleagues at the Centre. 


The latest report that the Union Home Ministry 
is planning to push through Parliament a law enabl- 
ing the Central Reserve Police to exercise the right 
of prosecution, arrest and detention in lock-up while 
posted in an area under the jurisdiction of a 
State Government, is disquieting as it poses a very 
serious threat to democracy. It would amount to 
setting up a parallel police force, making a mockery 
of the State Governments which are responsible for 
the maintenance of law and order under the Consti- 
tution. Itis time that the Prime Minister and the 
Central Government as a whole ponder over the 
implications of such  short-sighted proposals. 
Whether they can manage to get a majority in 
Parliament is not the main point. The point to note 
is that the State Governments will resent it and fight 
it tooth and nail, andthe yawning gap in Centre- 
State understanding may be made dangerously 
wider. 


In these circumstances, the wisest course for the 
Centre would be to advise the President to establish 
an inter-State Council as provided for under Article 
263 of the Constitution. This Article clearly states 
that such an inter-State Council could settle many of 
the thorny questions in the relatíons between the 
Centre and the States. It will not only give the 
State Governments a forum to ventilate their point 
of view with cogency and without passion, but also 
provide the Central authorities with opportunities to 
help bring about a consensus through persuasion and 
emphasis on mutually beneficial measures. The 
initiative for setting up such a Council must be taken 
by all those at the Centre who have the good of the 
Indian nation in mind. This is the only way left 
under the Constitution for ending the growing ten- 
sion between the Centre and the State Governments. 
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COMMUNALISM: TOTAL COMBAT, NOT HALTING ACTION 


HE discussions at last week’s 
. meeting of the 
Committee of the National In- 
tegration Council revealed a grea- 
ter readiness among the partici- 
pants to face the facts squarely 
than was the case at the Srinagar 
session of the Council where pre- 
occupation with politeness preven- 
ted many from being forthright 
about the ugly truth that commu- 
nal riots are planned and execut- 
ed by organised gangs wearing res- 
pectable political or cultural labels; 
At Srinagar some of the parti- 
cipants did refer directly to the 
role of the RSS and the Jana 
Sangh, but the consensus appear- 
ed to be against such plainspeak- 
ing. At the Standing Committee 
meeting in Delhi, however, the 
members appeared to feel less in- 1 
hibited, probably as a result of 
the realisation that the forces of 
communalism as well as other 
divisive elements cannot be fought 
with kid gloves. Even so, the 
conclusions that have emerged do 
not go far enough to be effective 
in dealing with the communal and 
other organisations which, with 
ample financial assistance from 
mysterious quarters, are engaged 
in wrecking national] unity in 
different regions of the country. 
The current controversy over 
the influence of the RSS in Bana- 
ras Hindu University focusses at- 
tention sharply on oneof the 
worst aspects of the activities of 
communal organisations, namely, 
the systematic and diabolical at- 
tempt to poison the impression- 
able minds of the citizens of to- 
morrow. That the RSS should be 
. functioning within a university 
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Standing . 


campus, reportedly with a build- 
ing allotted to it and clearly with 


the blessings of the most power- 


ful of the university authorities, 
is enough to cause deep concern 
among all those who believe that 
the educational system should lay 
the foundation for the building 
ofthe secular, democratic India 
of the future. While the goings- 
on in BHU have come into the 
open, it js well known that RSS 
elements are quite active in other 
universities as well. There are 
many so-called teachers who are 
infact agents of the communal 
organisations and whose aim is 
to corrupt and poison young 
minds to the maximum extent 
possible. 

Nor is this confined to the 
RSS and other communal groups 
alone; in certain regions educa- 
tional institutions are being used 
for sowing the seeds of separatism 
and hatred on the basis of regio- 
nal or linguistic slogans. Dis- 


tortions and falsehood have found. 


aplace in textbooks of schools 
and colleges. There can be no 
doubt that such a development 
has been possible only because of 
the connivance, or at least tole- 
rance, of the State Governments 
and the indifference of the Centre. 
It is not as if the facts were un- 
known to these; often enough 
complaints have been made about 
the kind of mischievous propa- 
ganda going on in schools and 
colleges. In some cases some 
newspapers even published ex- 
tracts from textbooks containing 
material calculated to spread 
mutual disaffection between seg- 
ments of the Indian people. 


A 


So far as the recurrence of 
communal riots is concerned, the 
Government has in its possession 
enough evidence to show that 
theseare plannedand engineered by 
organised groups, that the riots are 
the result of diabolical central di- 
rection, that those who instigate 
them have plenty of money at 
their disposal. Those who have 
investigated the origins and cour- 
se of some of these riots, particu- 
larly those in Meerut and Ranchi, 
have come to the conclusion that 
many influential local officials, 
including several in the police 
department, played a harmful 
role; they either deliberately re- 
frained from taking action against 
those organising loot and murder, 
or helped the goonda elements in 
one way or another. 

In the case of commissions set 
up to go into the background and 
consequences of communal riots 
in particular places, there has 
been evident a reluctance to take 
the position that the majority 
community has a greater respon- 
sibility to maintain peace and 
harmony than the minority com- 
munity. Ithas been pointed out 
for instance that the Raghubar 
Dayal Commission which went 
into the Ranchi riots has tried to 
strike a balance between the two 
communities despite the fact that 
it was the minority community 
which suffered heavily. The 
Dayal Commission report suffers 
from the fatal defect that it is 
more or less a balancing feat and 
not an earnest attempt to trace 
the root causes; this is perhaps 
because of the composition of the 
commission and the procedure, 
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it adopted. The methods adop- 
tedfor the trial of a group of 
persons facing specific charges 
cannot obviously be useful in 
dealing with a situation in which 
one community lives in constant 
dread. The Dayal Commission 
was content to go into the imme- 
diate causes of the disturbances 
at Ranchi; in all these cases it is 
easy to discover that a minor in- 
cident led to a conflagration, but 
not so easy to uncover the vast 
ramifications of the communal 
organisations and their - modus 
operandi. The Dayal report is 
unsatisfactory as aguide for 
future action precisely because it 
does not deal with the deeper 
causes as well as the powerful 
organisation which brought about 
the riots not only in Ranchi but 
in many other parts of the coun- 
try also. 

The same tendency to appear 
to deal ‘“‘even-handedly’’ is seen 
in the latest prosecutions against 
a handful of newspapers launched 
by the Central and State Govern- 
ments. It is clear that action has 
been initiated only against a frac- 
tion of the Hindu communal 
newspapers, and to balance this a 
few Muslim papers are also being 
proceeded against. While no 
one can say that communal news- 
papers should go scot free, it is 
necessary for the government to 
realise that; unless the large num- 
ber of papers run by majority 
communalists are all dealt with 
firmly, its earnestness and bona 
fides will be in doubt. 

In this background the NIC 
Standing Committee’s clear-cut 
recognition of the dangerous 
nature of the “Hindu Rashtra” 
theory being sedulously propaga- 
ted by the very elements behind 
communal riots and its emphasis 
on India’s secular nationhood 
must be deemed most welcome. 
It amounts to an indictment of 
RSS and its political arm, the 
Jana Sangh, which have been 
propagating this dangerous theo- 
ry calculated to keep the Indian 
people divided on the basis of re- 
ligion in direct contravention of 
the secular democratic Constitu- 
tion that the people of India have 
given themselves. Sri Jayaprakash 
Narayan underlined the harm be- 
ing done by the elements which 
were rewriting Indian history with 
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a communal bias. A false picture 
of Hindu-Muslim discord through 
the ages had heen presented by 
interested British historians, and 
this was being painted in darker 
hues by present-day communalists 
in the field ‘of education. Other 
members also referred to the 
dangerous ideas being propagated 
by the RSS in order to destroy 
the very roots of Indian national- 
ism. 

In every centre where com- 
munal disturbances flared up, 
RSS cadres were found active; 
and certain Jana Sangh leaders 
have been found to have made 
inflammatory speeches earlier. 
When it is known that certain 
specific groups have played a part 
invariably in all of these out- 
breaks, it becomes difficult to 
understand what is preventing the 
authorities from taking stern 
action against them. As Sri Bhu- 
pesh Gupta rightly posed it, even 
if the Government had reserva- 
tions about banning communal 
parties and organisations, what 
prevents it from taking action to 
put down blatant communal pro- 
paganda? 

It is a sad fact that no politi- 
cal party in India can escape 
blame for the steady growth of 
communal and divisive forces. 
They have all been guilty of dere- 
liction of duty. Some of them 
have no doubt sent their members 
to heal the wounds after riots have 
taken place; but,virtually none 
of them thought it necessary to be 
vigilant all the time in order to 
prevent such outbreaks by isolat- 
ing and exposing the communal 
elements. There have been no 
systematic campaigns against 
police and other officials known 
to be in collusion with the com- 
munal organisations or their 
leaders. Accusations are made 
only after the event, with the re- 
sult that half-hearted action is 
taken and the officials concerned 
merely shift their venues of acti- 
vity. Moreover, parties pledged 
to upholding secularism and de- 
mocracy have not hesitated to 
join forces with communal orga- 
nisations for supposed electoral 
gains, in the result strengthening 
the communalists rather than 
themselves. Bihar and UP pro- 
vide outstanding examples. It is 
true, however that in recent times 


at least some of the secular par- 
ties have begun to realise their 
folly and are coming out openly 
against the RSS and the Jana 
Sangh. 

After the Srinagar conference. 
the Government has taken a few 
halting steps to meet the chal- 
lenge of communalism. But 
these have not been such as to 
inspire confidence that the autho- 
rities are determined to root out 
the menace completely. There 
appears to be a pathetic belief 
that pious declarations will bring 
about harmony: neither declara- 
tions nor even legislation can 
bring about the desired results if 
there is no determined action to 
implement these. Of such action 
there is little evidence so far. The 
Bill introduced in Parliament by 
the Home Minister to amend the 
criminal law provisions dealing 
with communal activity and pro- 
paganda cannot produce results 
even if it is put on the statute book 
unless simultaneously there is a 
drive to eliminate from the ranks 
of the implementing agencies 
those elements which have close 
connections with communalists. 
Unless the Government is bold 
enough to purge the adminisjra- 
tion, at least at certain levels, of 
anti-national elements, all the 
laws it may enact from time to 
time for this purpose will remain 
only scraps of paper. 

The real problem is one of cre- 
ating a sense of security among 
the minority communities; this 
can come about only whenit is 
patent that the official machinery 
is unpolluted and that it will act 
in cooperation with secular par- 
ties and citizens to prevent mis- 
chief. In short, the first thing to 
dois to change the political and 
administrative climate radically. 
This can be achieved only by 
firmly putting down communal 
propaganda and punishing those 
engaged init. Here the adminis- 
tration has the key role and the 
political parties and the intelli- 
gentsia a secondary role. 

But so far as long-term action 
to create secular consciousness 
among the people as a whole is 
concerned, the political parties, 
social workers, educationists and 
youth have a major role to play. 
This is true not only in respect 
of dealing with the forces of 
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communalism, but also with the 
elements spreading feelings of 
separatism on the basis of region, 
language, caste, etc. The recent 
wave of attacks against Harijans 
in several parts of the country, 
as also the earlier activities of the 
Shiv Sena and other organisa- 
tions, have shown that mainte- 
nance of national unity does not 
depend solely on the elimination 
of the communal virus. In all 
these cases the State has the 
immediate responsibility to take 
steps to guarantee safety of life 
and property. But peace and 
harmony can be established on a 
lasting basis only when the 
political parties and others—at 
least those who believe in 
secular and democratic values— 
decide not only to have no truck 
with divisive forces but to fight 
them every inch of the way. 

It is here that Sri Jayaprakash 
Narayan's plea in the Standing 
Committee of the NIC that 
beginning with the coming mid- 
term polls in four States political 
parties should select candidates 
and conduct their campaigns on 
the basis of policies and pro- 
grammes and firmly eschew caste 
and communal considerations, is 
of great importance. The bane 
of Indian politics has been that, 
with the Congress setting the 
example, virtually all parties 
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have based selection of candi- 
dates and even election campaigns 
on caste and communal conside- 
rations. The tolerance of the 
Shiv Sena by some political 
parties in Maharashtra arose 
from this harmful attitude. The 
caste appeal to voters is as strong 
in Bihar as in Madras and 
Kerala. Unless the political 
parties take the initiative this 
will continue to dominate politics 
in all States. 

It is no doubt a good idea to 
set up integration councils in all 
the States and observe a National 
Integration Year; but these steps 
will achieve little if all political 
parties do not firmly keep out 
communal and caste considera- 
tions in all their dealings, parti- 
cularly in the elections. Simul- 
taneously all of them who 
believe in secularism must join 
hands in each State*as well as on 
the national plane to expose 
communal, caste-conscious and 
other divisive elements in the 
administration, in places of 
employment and in educational 
institutions, for it is only thus 
that secularism can be translated 
into reality. The more we tole- 
rate the continuance of such 
elements in. any of these fields, 
the more difficult will become 
the task of preventing national 
disintegration. The language 
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issue must be kept in cold sto- 
rage till a new atmosphere is 
created in the country. The 
problems of Centre-State relations 
must be thrashed out on the 
basis of mutual tolerance and 
willingness to understand. 

But most important ofall, 
both the leaders of Government 
and the political parties must set 
their faces firmly against commu- 
nal elements and aggressive 
caste groups. This calls for 
readiness to face violent reaction. 
Even Acharya Bansali, the well- 
known Gandhian, has advised 
Harijans not to flee like cowards 
in the face of attack by so-called 
caste Hindus but to fight for 
their rights. This advice holds 
good for all oppressed commu- 
nities in the country. It is for 
the establishment of the rights 
of all citizens that politicians, 
administrators, intellectuals and 
others should unite, without 
bringing their differences on 
economic and other matters into 
the picture. : 


— If the setting up of integra- 
tion councils will enable us to 
start a determined war on divi- 
sive forces, national unity and 
integrity can still be preserved 
despite the dark ‘signs on the 
horizon. 


Oct 29 C. N. Chitta Ranjan 








“And, fellow Americans, don't forget your dear old symbol —The Mule.” 
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HONGKONG LETTER 


T Communist China they say: 
“It’s easy to get ona tiger, 
but harder to get off" This say- 
ing applies aptly to the present 
position of 74-year old Mao and 
his staff. 

The attempts of Liu Shao-chi, 
Teng Hsiao-p'ing, Peng Cheng to 
remove the sick leader with 
honour met with the resistance 
of Mao's immediate entourage 
headed by his 53-year old wife 
Chien Chin and certain Chinese 
leaders who support Mao's ac- 
tion in the present period. These 
leaders formed a bloc with Chien 
Chin and hope to share the pie of 
power after the death of the 
Communist dictator. This is 
true, above all, of Mao's staff— 
Lin Piao, Kang Sheng, Chen 
Po-ta, Chou En-lai, Li Fu-chun 
and a group of top officers of 
the Army General Staff. 

Lin Piao 

Lin Piao, the 60-year old 
Marshal, is a mysterious persona- 
lity in Mao’s entourage. By 
manipulating behind the scenes he 
succeeded in ousting Chu Teh, 
Peng Teh-huai and Ho Lung from 
Army leadership and taking thé 
place in the leading hierarchy 
that formerly belonged to Liu 
Shao-chi. Marshal Lin Piao's 
devotion to Mao, which has 
been so zealously played up in 
the past ten years, apparently 
also has ulterior aims. 

There are documents in the 
Taipeh archives showing that Lin 
Piao had not always been loyal to 
Mao in the past. He twice 
Spoke up against Mao during the 
Communist Party's flight from 
Kiangsi to the Northwest in 1935, 
then during the Pinsianguar 
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Men Around Mao 


A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


battle in 1940 and finally in the 
period of the Korean war. 
Knowledgeable China experts 
in Hongkong and Tokyo believe 
that the naming of Lin Piao to 
succeed Mao suits Chou En-lai 
and the other moderates in Mao's 
entourage as well as the extre- 
mists—Chien Chin and Kang 
Sheng. They keepin mind that Lin 
Piao is backed by the Army but 
he is little known as a politician. 


Chou En-lai 


Probably no one other than 
Wang Ming (Chen Shao-yu) has 
caused Mao as many headaches 
inthe twenties and thirties as 
Chou En-lai. Chou, together 
with Tsui-Tsu-po and later with 
Wang Ming, repeatedly ousted 


Mao from the Central Committee, 


the Communist Party's top eche- 
lon. True, Chou  En-lai later 
atoned by convincing the Comin- 
tern that it was Mao Tse-tung 
and not Wang Ming who could 
head ‘the Partys leadership. 
Since Mao had strengthened 
himself in the party's leadership 
and had skilfully managed to 
discredit his rivals and, above 
all, Wang Ming and Chan Kuo- 
t'ao, the Comintern apprehensi- 
vely and with reservations re- 
cognised Mao as the leader of 
the party. This fact inthe his- 
tory of relations between Mao 


and Chou dates back many years— 


but Mao never forgets or forgives. 
Consequently, when Mao finishes 
with the Cultural 
Chou will have to settle accounts 
with him. This bill has in- 
creased since Chou is in essence 
the political double of Liu Shao- 
chi. The tragedy of Liu Shao- 
chi and Chou En-lai is that 
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while they think alike in politics, 
they could not overcome their 
mutual personal dislike and past 
hurts to hit together at Mao. 
The Communist press now calls 
Liu Shao-chi the Chinese Khrush- 
chev, but this is nọ less appli- 
oo if not more to Chou En- 
ai. 

It is a known fact that Mao 
is a master of intrigues, and 
unsurpassed in underhand play. 

Mao succeeded in making 
Chou En-lai and Liu Shao-chi 
come tologgerheads. Liu Shao- 
chi and his followers signifi- 
cantly crowded out Chou En-lai 
after 1964. They disliked his 
spinelessness and his fear of taking 
decisive steps to limit the big 
leader’s power. Mao took ad- 
vantage ofthe political pressure 
brought on Chou by Liu Shao- 
chi to get rid of Liu with Chou's 
support. Chousquared accounts 
with Liu at the ill-starred 11th 
plenary meeting of the Central 
Committee. Well - informed 
sources in Hongkong and Taipeh 
reported equal strength at the 
meeting between the followers 
of Mao and the followers of Liu. 

During the acute clash bet- 
ween Mao and Liu, Chou En-lai 
and his followers at the meeting 
(the Hongkong Star put the figure 
at27)at first took a wait-and- 
see position. However, when the 
delegates learnt that Peking had 
been encircled by military units 
loyal to Mao and Lin Piao and 
when Chien Chin (who is not 
a member of the Centra] Com- 
mittee) appeared at the meeting 
with the Red Guards, Chou En- 
lai understood that Mao had 
more chance of success and 
clearly sided with Mao. This is 
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how Chou’s treachery settled the 
fate of Liu Shao-chi, his political 
rival who shared his political 
views. Inreturn for this service 
Mao retained the post of Premier 
for Chou but he removed him 
from the post of Deputy Chair- 
man of the Party. Mao showed 
by this step that he was taking 
Chou in his service but was not 
forgiving Chou’s wavering. He 
who betrays once, may do it 
again: itis this that makes Mao 
distrust Chou. 


Kang Sheng 


Kang Sheng is one of the men 
who preserves the secrets of 
Mao’s court. His loyalty to the 
Chairman is easily explained. 
Mao is the only support of Kang 
Sheng who is cynical, exceedingly 
sly and ambitious. If the Chinese 
were to give him a name such 
as the one Mao found for Liu 
Shao-chi, it would undoubtedly 
be the Chinese Beria, a name that 
fits him most. 

Kang Sheng was Mao's agent 
in Moscow. He informed his 
patron of the plans and activities 
of Mao's main rival, Wang Ming, 
and the other Chinese representa- 
tives. When Kang returned from 
Moscow in 1937 he was warmly 
received by Mao who entrusted 
him with the most delicate job— 
heading the Central Committee’s 
Special Department in charge of 
intelligence and of the leaders’ 
body guards. 

Mao gave Kang Sheng the job 
of purging the Chine e Com- 
munist Party of the followers of 
the pro-Comintern line. In the 
period that ensued most of the 
: Communist dictator’s chief oppo- 
nents and rivals were liquidated. 

It is known that Kang Sheng 
was extremely hostile to Chou 
En-lai. This hatred dates back to 
the thirties. During the “Move- 
ment to Rectify the Party’s 
Style of Work’ (1941-1944) Kang 
Sheng was given a free hand by 
Mao in carrying out the party 
purge. He physically and mor- 
ally liquidated many friends and 
supporters of Chou En-lai. Chou 
himself wasto have been called 
to account for his speeches ag- 
ainst Mao and for his ties with 
Moscow. At the Seventh Congress 
of the Party in 1945 Chou En- 
lai wrote in the Communist press 
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that Kang Sheng was the party's 
executioner. 

In the course of the Cultural 
Revolution, Kang Sheng and 
Chien Chin tried time and again 
to depose Chou En-lai. The 
organisation of May 16th and 
other Red Guard organisations 
guided by Kang Sheng and under 
the direct leadership of Chi Pen- 
yu, Wang Li, Kuang Feng, Mu 
Hsing and others collected 
material that would compromise 
Chou En-lai so as to stage a 
trial such as the one of the “black 
band’: Liu Shao-chi, Teng 
Hsiao-P'ing and Peng Cheng. 

However | Chou's resource- 
fulness, the support of Lin Piao 
and the considerable personal 
authority that Chou still retains 
among the population led Mao to 
check his over-zealous lieutenants. 
Every such *kirmish ends inan 
exchange of figures, that is, the 
elimination of certain followers 
of Kang Sheng and Chien Chin 
as well as of Chou En-lai. In 
this manner Mao Tse-tung and 
Lin Piao succeeded in maintain- 
ing the unstable equilibrium of 
groups at Mao's headquarters. 

At present, the group of Left 
extremists headed by Chien Chin 
and Kang Sheng have launched 
another offensive on the positions 
of the moderates whose leader is 
obviously Chou  En-lai. The 
main objectives of this offensive 
are—Chou's policy in the econo- 
mic sphere which the Left ex- 
tremists regard as reactionary 
economism and the policy of 
the professionals which is called 
a right opportunist trend to re- 
assess the past. 

The targets for attacks against 
Chou are his three closest associ- 
ates on economic affairs—Li 
Fu-chun, Nen Yung-chen and 
Yu Chi-li. 

At one time reports were 
current in Hongkong that these 
three had been removed, but on 
July 1 their names were again 
mentioned among the entourage 
of Mao Tse-tung and Lin Piao at 
a meeting with the military. 

Does this mean that Chou 
succeeded in defending them? It 
is difficult to say. Even if he 
did, the question arises—for how 
long? Atany rate in July Kang 
Sheng's activities heightened, 
while Chou En-lai no Jonger 


gets a place of prominence in 
Mao’s staff. Chou’s photograph 
is no, longer published together 
with Mao Tse-tung and Lin 
Piao. These facts indicate that 
the status of Chou En-lai as the 
No.3manin the Mao hierarchy 
is becoming unstable and that 
Kang Sheng is pressing for the 
No. 3 status. He is being helped 
in this by Chien Chin and appa- 
rently by the entire cultural re- 
volution group. 


Chen Po-ta 


Chen Po-ta is Mao’s closest 
lieutenant on questions of ideo- 
logy. He is called Mao’s “pen”. 
In the past he was Mao’s secre- 
tary and speech writer. His 
future depends entirely on Mao. 

Japanese and American Sino- 
logists believe that Chen's dizzy 
flight up as a result of the Cultu- 
ra] Revolution is less a result of 
his own merits than of the need 
to set up a screen for Chien Chin, 
whois now Chen's first deputy 
in the Cultura] Revolution 
group. 

In spirit Chen Po-ta's speech- 

es are closer to those of Chou 
En-lai than to those of Kang 
Sheng and Chien Chin. He 
always tries to bypass the most 
salient issues by his scholastic 
theoretical hair-splitting and by 
lauding the ideas of Mao Tse- 
tung. 
This year Chen Po-ta has been 
subjected to several brief attacks 
inthe posters. Obviously they 
were hung up with the knowledge 
of Chien Chin and Kang Sheng 
who warned their associate 1n 
this manner that he looks too 
often in the direction of Chou 
En-lai. Itis fully possible that 
Chen Po-ta -might become the 
next figure to be exchanged ina 
new balancing of force. Chen’s 
fall will open the way for the 
promotion of Chien Chin. 


Li Fu-chun 


The last man in the list of the 
leading members of Mao's staff 
isLi Fu-chun. Li is an old 
friend and assistant of Chou with 
whom he studied in France 
where they joined the Commu- 
nist Party. Ever since the Com- 
munist regime was established in 
China Li has been working cons- 
tantly togsther with Chou and 
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has been his closest assistant in 
economic affairs. He has headed 
the Government’s Planning Com- 
mittee for many years. Li’s 
promotion after the Eleventh 
plenary meeting of the Commu- 
nist Party’s Central Committee 
is evidently payment by Mao for 
support in fighting against Liu 
Shao-chi. 

All experts in the West and 
in the East believe that Li’s 


position depends on that of 
Chou, who has had to protect 
him time and again since 1966 
from the attacks of the Red 
Guards. 

Mao and his staff over- 
estimated their own strength by 
getting on the tiger named 
Cultural Revolution. They are 
poor followers of Wu Sung (hero 
of a popular novel in China who 
kills a tiger with his fist). But 
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Mao and Co. are unable to kill 
the tiger with their aged fists. 
Recent events in Communist 
China reveal that Mao and staff 
are unable to complete the 
struggle for power under the 
guise of the Cultural Revolution 
because of their insufficient 
strength, because of the split in 
Mao's staff and the steadily 
increasing discontent and resis- 
tance of the population. 


Revolution's Political Base 


T# Latin American revolution 
is an agrarian and anti- 
imperialist revolution. The 
motive forces of its revolution 
are the workers and peasants, 
student and revolutionary intel- 
lectuals. The national bourge- 
oisie in Latin America is weak 
and politically unorganized, It 
is mainly a compradore bourge- 
oisie with intimate manifold links 
with the landed oligarchy. It 
compromises with imperialism, 
is afraid of the revolutionary 
changes and since the Cuban 
revolution this tendency to com- 
promise with  imperialism has 
been accentuated. Speaking 
about the National bourgeoisie 
and its role inthe Latin Ameri- 
can revolutionary situation, 
Bernardo Alvarado Monson, the 
Secretary of the Guatemalan 
Communist Party declared: 
“The Latin American bour- 
geoisie proved unable, or unwill- 
ing to head the struggle for the 
destruction of the traditional 
semi-colonial and semi-feudal 
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structure for democracy and for 
overcoming backwardness... We 
no longer include the national 
bourgeoisie among the motive 
forces of the revolution as we had 
previously done in the tradi- 
tional scheme of the four classes 
capable of participating in the 
revolution in our countries". 

The  revolution's principal 
enemy is the US imperialism 
which relies on the landlord 
bourgeois oligarchy and the 
military Camarilla. It is thus a 
national liberationist revolution 
bound to pass intoa socialist 
revolution “since all the three 
exploiting sectors, US imperia- 
lism, landed oligarchy and the 
native bourgeoisie, stand arrayed 
against the revolutionary forces 
of the people headed by workers 
and peasants”. Such was the 
experience of Cuba where the 
defeat of Batista led inexorably 
to building of a socialist society 
in teeth of opposition from the 
local vested interests and the 
American imperialists. In Latin 
America, said Che Guevara ‘‘we 
either make a socialist revolution, 
or no revolution, for such are 
the compulsion of our situation 
here and so shall they be in other 
parts of the underdeveloped 


world.'' 

The fight of the Latin 
American peoples against impe- 
rialist domination — and the 
oppression of the local oligarchies 
is gaining momentum. They 
haye to contend with imperia- 
lism's aim of maintaining its grip 
on the continent and with the 
aim of the oligarchies to perpc- 
tuate their privileges. 

American imperialism is 
resorting to undisguised intcrven- 
tionin Latin America. Its sys- 
tem of military pacts and mis- 
sions, anti-guerilla training centres 
and the units of ‘green berets’, 
‘black berets’ and Rangers is a 
form of armed aggression against 
the Latin American people. 
President Johnson has stated on 
more than one occasion that he 
will stop at nothing to prevent 
any other Latin American coun- 
try from following |. Cuba's 
example. Today, the United 
States is ready, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation to nip in the 
bud any hint at real indepen- 
dence. The United States has 
established in Latin America a 
unified system of exploitation 
and domination through capita] 
investments, control over the 
Continent's trade, establishment 
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of colonies, bases, military 
missions, embassies, the CIA 
and the OAS—all together cons- 
tituting the powerful machinery 
of domination, determining asa 
rule the policy of the local ruling 
classes. Zhe US imperialism is, 
therefore, the main, direct exter- 
nal enemy of all the Latin Ameri- 
can countries. For many of them 
itis the main enemy in general 
at the present stage of the 
struggle. 


Continental Process 


The struggles of the Latin 
American people have assumed a 
continental proportion. The Latin 
American revolution is a conti- 
nental process much in the same 
way as the wars of Independence 
led by Bolivar, O'Higgins and 
Sucre were a continental struggle 
for liberation. When the fathers 
of Latin American liberation 
fought for the independence of 
their countries they were striving 
also for the freedom of other 
American peoples. No national 
states and no geographical fron- 
tiers were recognized by the 
liberators of Latin America. It 
was truly a drama on continental 
scale. The same spirit pervades 
the revolutionary struggles of the 
people — today—a continental 
revolutionary spirit, 

On the other hand, US impe- 
rialism also functions on a conti- 
nental level. It is pursuing 
aggression and intervention 
throughout the continent which 
as Fidel Castro pointed out 
“internationalizes aggressive wars, 
in which soldiers of different 
nationalities are engaged, as in 
the Korean war, and now in 
South Vietnam—and as in Santo 
Domingo where soldiers were 
shipped from Brazil, Costa Rica, 
Honduras, Nicaragua and Para- 
guay. Furthermore imperialism 
is trying through the OAS to 
build an international armed 
force for use against Cuba and 
the liberation movements on the 
continent". 

This necessitates joint action 
by the Latin American peoples 
and imparts all-continental com- 


plexion of outstanding  inter- 
national importance to their 
struggle. 


With the Cuban revolution— 
a thorough  anti-imperialist, 
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socialist revolution—the  situa- 
tion in Latin America has acquir- 
ed features which make it quali- 
tatively different from the pre- 
vious periods of revolutionary 
upsurge. With this watershed 
in the history of Latin America 
a new revolutionary situation 
has arisen in the continent taken 
as an economic and political 
entity. Cuba today is the bastion 
and the banner of the Latin 
American revolution, a catalyst 
for the unfolding revolutionary 
struggles which will sooner or 
later engulf the whole continent 
and destroy all vestiges of impe- 
rialist domination from this part 
of the New World. 

Cuba also paradoxically 
enough makes the revolution in 
Latin American countries more 
difficult and at the same time more 
imperative. The imperialists 
have learnt as much from the 
Cubar. revolution as the peoples 
of the Latin American countries 
struggling against imperialism. 
Take for example the brazen in- 
tervention of the United States in 
the Dominican Republic. This 
massive U§ intervention took 
place not to suppress a “total 
revolution” but to stop the return 
of Juan Bosch, a Dominican lib- 
eral, as the President of the Re- 
public, of the restoration of bour- 
geois constitution trampled under 
foot by the Trujillo military cli- 
que. It was an intervention not 
to suppress a socialist revolution 
but *a mere hint at independen- 
ce", Itis very likely that before 
the Cuban revolution the US im- 
perialists would not have acted 
with such cynicism, recklessness 
and brutality—as it did in the 
Dominican situation. After Cuba 
imperialism cannot afford to take 
any chances, and at the same time 
itis the Cuban revolution which 
inspires both hope and determina- 
tionin the hearts of the revolu- 
tionaries. -— 


The Second Feature 


The second feature of the post- 
Cuban revolution period in Latin 
America is the resistance of the 
ruling oligarchy to any democra- 
tic, let alone revolutionary, 
changes. This resistance goes 
hand in hand with Washington’s 
aggressive course, its policy of 
supporting or creating dictator- 


ship and even of direct military 
intervention, 

This policy has been projected 
in what is called the Mann Doc- 
trine aimed at setting up 
"strong" governments in all 
countries of the continents. Most 
of the coups in Latin America 
since the Cuban revolution had 
as their aim the overthrow of re- 
gimes, which in the opinion of the 
Pentagon and the local military, 
were unable, because of their gene- 
ral weakness (or as-a result of 
mass pressure) to suppress the dis- 
content and the growing revolu- 
tionary struggles of the people. ` 

The coups which led to the 
overthrow of the military-civilian 
Junta in Salvador in 1961, of the 
government of Arasemena in 
Ecuador, Ydigoras Fuentes in 
Guatemala, Villeda Morales in 
Honduras and Juan Bosch in 
Dominican Republic in 1963 bear 
the unmistakable stamp of the 
fear engendered among the ruling 
classes by the possibility of new 
“total revolutions’, the ‘new 
Cubas’. The most glaring recent 
instance of this phenomenon was 
the coup against the democratic 
and the nationalist Goulart 
government of Brazil. The two 
latest coups that Smt Gandhi 
witnessed in Peru and Panama 
during her short three weeks stay 
in the continent fall in the same 
category. 


Imperialism’s Weapon 


Coup d'etat in Latin 
America is thus a weapon used by 
imperialism and the oligarchy to 
suppress all the demccratic and 
revolutionary urges of the people, 
to keep them in lasting bondage 
and to perpetuate regimes of 
poverty, illiteracy, hunger and 
disease in this potentially rich 
continent. 

A Panamanian writer and lea- 
der describes the Latin American 
coups in the following words: 

“When the successive govern- 
ments no longer serve the purpos- 
es which the Americans intend, 
then the American monopolists 
whip up one of their special in- 
ventions. Then the feudal lords 
of imperialism change their pup- 
pets by means of the so-called 
coup d'etat. 

The coup d'etat is the gross 
but disguised form in which im- 
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perialism intervenes in the inter- 
nal affairs of our countries. And 
there is not-a single nation in our 
beautiful continent which has not 
suffered from this monstrous 
weapon. The history of Latin 
America is, in a certain sense, the 
history of coup d'etats, made-in- 
USA." 

. Thus behind these military 
coups is reaction’s firm determi- 
nation to close before the demo- 
cratic and progressive forces all 
peaceful ways to participate in 
the administration of the country, 
to prevent the constitutional 
realization of reforms which 
would limit the economic power 
of the agrarian oligarchy and the 
privileges of the US monopolies. 
In most countries of Latin Ame- 
rica, the ruling classes, hand-in- 


glove with US imperialists, and ` 


fearing the impending revolution 
—their death knell, have closed 
all the peaceful paths of deve- 
lopment of the revolutionary pro- 
cess. The only way left for the 
people is the way of the armed 
struggle. . 

The armed struggle, as the 
sole motive force of the Latin 
American revolution and the 
greatest lesson of the Cuban 
revolution for the people of 
Latin America, is not a question 
of theoretical discussion as is 
being made out by some people. 
It has emerged out;of the realities 
of life as they exist in the Latin 
American continent. The slogan 
of “revolutionary violence” to 
counteract the ''imperialist vio- 
lence’ isa slogan born of the 
very logic of the situation into 
which a decadent oligarchy sup- 
ported by a moribund imperia- 
lism has thrown a whole con- 
tinent. 

Today armed guerilla struggle 
is the order of the day in Latin 
America. Already, the guerilla 
' bands have appeared in Guate- 
mala, Venezuela, Peru, Bolivia, 
Colombia and Brazil. More 
and more revolutionaries are 
veering round to this only form 
of struggle left to them. Some 
have traversed a tortuous road 
to reach this truth, while others 
are still debating and discussing 
the issue. The experience of the 
Guatemalan Communist Party is 
a typical one, which is revealing 
as well as instructive for the 
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course of the future development 
of the revolutionary process. The 
third Congress of the Guatemalan 
Communist Party held in Septem- 
ber 1960 adopted a resolution 
which considered armed struggle 
as the decisive form of struggle 
in the Guatemalan  revolu- 
tionary process. It,  how- 
ever, also considered the 
role of “peaceful and legal forms 
of struggle as necessary, even 
imperative in the existing situa- 
tion”. A slogan of ‘diverse forms’ 
of struggle was adopted with 
‘armed struggle as the decisive 
Two years later the 
Guatemalan Communists were 
making the following self-criti- 
cism in their extended Central 
Committee meeting: 
“The slogan of diverse forms 

of struggle was wrong. It confused 
many sections of the people as 
well as our comrades. The con- 
ditions do not exist in this coun- 
try for peaceful action of any 
kind to remove the reactionaries 
from power and consequently for 
the peaceful development of the 
revolution...... Itis this analysis 
that enables us to say that at the 
present stage the agrarian and 
anti-imperialist revolution in 
Guatemala can take no other way 
except that of armed struggle". 
(Documentos IIT, Partido Com- 
munista Guatemalteca). 


Controversial Questions 


The above is a typical experi- 
ence, an experience shared by 
more and more sections of 
the Left movement, including 
the Communist Parties in Latin 
America. There are, however, 
serious differences on the ques- 
tions of tactics, such as the way 
the guerilla units have to be 
organized, the question as to who 
will lead them, their relationship 
with the parties, the role of the 
city working class, and a host of 
other such questions. These are 
controversial questions which do 
not fall within the scope of the 
present series of articles. Un- 
fortunately, no common  under- 
standing has been reached on 
these issues so farin the revolu- 
tionary movement of Latin 
America. Some of them divide 
the movement sharply and incite 
strong sentiments, not conducive 
for the unity of the movement 


against imperialism. Yet it is 
hoped that the experience of life 
and the realities of the situation 
will compel all the anti-imperialist 
forces on the Continent to unite 
on the basis of a common pro- 
gramme and around a common 
strategy, following correct revo- 
lutionary tactics. 

The Latin American revolu- 
tionis a part of the national 
liberation struggles of the peoples 
ofthe Third World. This fact 
has been emphasized again and 
again by the leaders of the Latin 
American revolutionary move- 
ment. 

Castro in hisspeech on July 
26, 1967, talked about the unity 
of the liberation movements of 
the peoples all over the world. 
He said: 

“American imperialism is the 
common enemy of the awakening 
peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. Our struggles have one 
common aim—namely, the des- 
truction of this enemy. In today’s 
world the destruction of imperia- 
lism, of American imperialism, 
is an absolute pre-condition 
for the advance of the underdeve- 
loped and poor nations towards 
the goals of development and 
prosperity.” 

It is this sentiment which 
unites the peoples of the Third 
World, the peoples of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America into a 
common endeavour. It is this 
sentiment which unites the people 
of India and those of Latin Ame- 
rica and evokes mutual interest 
in one another's problems, strug- 
gles, even history, culture and 
civilization. The Indian people 
wil, therefore, not be happy 
to see their Prime Minister shak. 
ing the hands of Latin American 
dictators, accepting their hospi- 
tality and even inviting some of 
them to visit our country. They 
were pained to know that she 
chose not to visit heroic Cuba, 
the fount of Latin American 
revolution, the inspiration for 
millions of Latin Americans, as 
wellas for Asians and Africans. 
They wished her to shake hands 
with Fidel Castro as her father 
did in the United Nations, call. 
inghima ‘brave young man”. 
They wished her to invite the 
leaders of the Cuban revolution 
to this country, the leaders of a 
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young nation which has demons- 
trated to the whole world how 
imperialism can be fought, and 
how a nation's dignity, honour 
and resources can be reclaimed 
from it. They were pained to 
know that another heroic son of 
Latin America and a great friend 
of India, Cheddi Jagan was ex- 
cluded from her receptions in 
Guyana without a word of dis- 
pleasure and protest from her. 
Smt Gandhi went on a *'friend- 
ship trip”, on a “voyage of dis- 
covery” to the Latin American 
continent. The people of India 
may well ask “whose friendship" 
was she seeking in their name— 
of the Latin American dictators, 
oligarchs, and Presidents 
of American Companies, or 
those of the people of Latin 
America whom the above Trinity 
oppresses and keeps in bondage? 
And what did she discover" in 
Latin America?—the glittering 
cities, the bemedalled generals, 
Las Casas grandes, the beauty of 
the beaches, the — fezendas of 
Brazil and the towering Andes! 
Did she have a glimpse of the 
slums of Santiago, Buenos Aires, 
or Rio de Janeiro, did she meet 
the mute, illiterate and hungry 
Indians in Colombia, did she see 
the youthful guerilla warriors of 
Venezuela fighting against im- 
perialist oppression, did she visit 
the Brazilian North East where 
millions live in sub-human con- 
ditions, where parents sell their 
children into slavery, for other- 
wise they may die of hunger, 
where infant mortality surpassed 
that of ours? 
The Indian people have yet to 
discover Latin America—the real 
“Latin America—and they will do 
it with their own efforts. And as 
for friendship they cannot be 
friends with the enemies of the 
Latin American people—the lan- 
ded oligarchs, the military dic- 
tators, the American imperialists. 
They will build their own bridges 
of friendship across the oceans— 
bridges not leading to palaces of 
oligarchs and dictators, but to the 
favallas, the barrios, the shanty 
towns, they will build their own 
bridges to the hearts of the Latin 
American people—the flagados 
(oppressed ones)'and descanisados 
(the shirtless one) who are com- 
ing to their own. (Concluded) 
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BEHIND PERUVIAN MILITARY TAKE-OVER 


E must confess we find some cause for cheer in the Peruvian 
coup d'etat. The military have always been US pets in 
Peru as elsewhere in Latin America; in this latest coup dog bit 
man—the military turned against US. Andin a way the State 
Department finds especially painful but which will give satisfac- 
tion elsewhere in Latin America—by cancelling a. Standard Oil 
concession. The protection of this concession has long been a 
major aim of US policy in Peru, and Secretary Rusk expressed 
“concern” over it at an impromptu press conference on Oct. 9. 


This concession has been a focus of protest for a century 
or more. It was originally obtained by British interests in 
1826. They obtained subsoil exploration rights for 10 per- 
tenencias (about 100 acres all told) for a nominal sum. An 
engineering survey in 1914 disclosed that they had actually 
been utilizing not 10 but 41,614 pertenencias (or about 416,140 
acres) The ensuing scandal has haunted Peruvian politics ever 
since. It did not die down when International Petroleum 
Company, a wholly owned subsidiary of Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, took over these huge British holdings in 1926. "They 
produce 80 percent of Peru’s crude oil and 90 percent of its 
natural gas. 


The State Department may have precipitated the take-over 
itnow deplores. Frederick B. Pike in his recently published 
The Modern History of Peru (Praeger) says the reformist Presi- 
dent Belaunde whom the military have just overthrown was 
hampered by the effort “of the State Department to wring 
from him guarantees to maintain the favoured treatment which 
the Peruvian government has accorded the International Petro- 
leum Company." 


IPC was paying only 50 percent of its profits to Peru while 
other oil countries were getting as much as 70 percent. Belaunde 
was under pressure to get better terms or nationalize. Mr Pike 
goes on to say sardonically— 


“Apparently feeling that continuation of the conspicuous 
privileges of US oil interests takes precedence over matters of 
internal Peruvian reforms and renovation projects, the pristine 
spirit of the Alliance for Progress notwithstanding, the Lyndon 
Johnson Administration declined to cooperate with the Belaunde 
administration unless it wou!d give the desired assurances of 
following an indulgent policy toward the IPC. This Belaunde 
refused to do and, as a result, by late 1965 was still not receiv- 
ing the share of Alliance for Progress funds that his Govern- 
ment had earned the right to expect." 


Since Mr Pike wrote, Belaunde gave in and negotiated a new 
contract satisfactory to Standard Oil. Perurecovered title to 
the oil lands but at the expense of giving IPC refining and 
marketing rights, and dropping all claims for back taxes. The 
result split Belaunde's party. The coup followed. But the 
military—who received $5 million in aid from Washington 
last fiscal year alone—abrogated the contract and nationalized 
the oil properties. How sad when we cannot even trust the 
Latin military any more. 


—From I. F. Stone's Weekly, October 21, 1968 
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The Thought of Gramsci 


V SUSOBHAN SARKAR 


1 
Life 


"Tus name of Antonio Gramsci as a foremost 
Marxist leader reached our country barely a 
decade back. Even in his own Italy, his reputation 
was established only after the fall of Fascism, with 
the publication of his mature writings and other 


‘material on him; today an Istituto Gramsci at Rome 


is engaged in a study of his thought. The post-war 
Italian Communist Party has been largely guided by 
his ideas; and his importance is being increasingly 
appreciated elsewhere as well, in the ‘renaissance’ 
of Marxism set in motion by the Twentieth Con- 
gress. Two English books help us in understanding 


. him; Dr Louis Marks’ translation, 1957,' of the 


Modern Prince and Other Writings (Lawrence and 
Wishart) and Professor John Cammett’s Antonio 
Gramsci, 1967, (Stanford University Press). 

Antonio Gramsci was born on January 22,1891 in 
a poor familyin backward Sardinia. Atfour, an 
accident turned him into a hunch-backed half-cripple. 
His school education was interrupted for a time 
because of parental poverty, and at eleven he was 
working 10 hours a day in his father's office to eke out 
the family income. Yet he had developed a passion for 
reading and won a scholarship to enter Turin 
University in 1911, where Togliatti was his fellow- 
student and intimate friend. At. Turin, young 
Antonio imbibed Crocean idealism from Professor 
Cosmo and shone in linguistic studies under Pro- 
fessor Bartoli who was grieved beyond measure when 
his brightest pupil deserted a most promising aca- 
demic career without waiting fora degree, for the 
sake of political work. Academic training however 
had become a part of his life; later on he could act 
as the dramatic critic to the Avanti, was one of the 
first appraisers of Pirandello, and produced in prison 
almost a commentary on the tenth canto of Dante's 
Inferno. 

By 1913, Gramsci was deep in the activity of the 
Socialist Youth Federation, proving to bean effec- 
tive teacher of the workers. In 1914 he joined the 
Turin section of the Socialist Party, rising gradually 
to the section's directorate. After the 1917 August 
insürrection at Turin he was the editor of the Party 
paper 7] Grido del Popolo. 

His first major work was La Citta Futura of 
February 1917. He dwelt init on the power of the 
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will, guided by an analysis of reality, disciplined by 
the party, to effect fundamental changes. 

On May 1, 1919, Gramsci and his friends founded 
in Turin a weekly communist cultural review, 
L'Ordine Nuovo, which tried to combine the pro- 
letarian cultural renewal with a real political move- 
ment. It carried over 200 articles by Gramsci in 
two years. In the factory ‘internal commissions’ 
or workshop committees, Gramsci saw the Italian 
prototype of the Soviets, the democratic organs of 
workers’ self-government. L'Ordine Nuovo there- 
fore campaigned for the organization, transformation, 


. and extension of the internal factory committees, 


with considerable success in the Turin region. 

The failure of the Factory Councils movement, 
followed by that of the ‘occupation’ of the factories 
in 1920, was attributed by Gramsci to the apathy of 
the Socialist leadership. He was now convinced of 
the prior necessity for a renewal of the Party on the 
lines of the 21 conditions laid down by the Third 
International to which Italian Socialists had for- 
mally adhered. In October 1920, he signed the 
draft communist manifesto of Milan confirmed by 
the Imola ‘congress’ next month. L’Ordine Nuovo 
under him turned into a daily from January 1, 1921 
to propagate the new ideas. He wasa delegate to 
the Livorno Party Congress in January 1920, but 
always diffident in public speaking, he left to Terra- 
cini the exposition of L'Ordine Nuovo’s views. At 
Livorno the Party was split,as the leader, Serrati, 
refused to exclude the reformists. 

The Italian Communist Party, founded on 
January 21, 1921, elected Gramsci to its first?Central 
Committee. In May 1922, he was sent to Moscow 
as the Party representative at the Comintern Exe- 
cutive. He suffered from a6 months breakdown, 
but in Russia he met Guilia and enjoyed the only 
spell of purely personal happiness in his life. 
Guilia bore him two children. 

He had to return to Italy in 1924, to take up 
under Fascist oppression the Party Secretaryship 
from the extremist sectarian hands of Bordiga. 
L'Unita (after periods of suppression, the official 
Party organ even now) was founded by Gramsci on 
February 12, 1924. It preached the united front of 
the period, all the more necessary in the West 
where social democracy was a reality. The Party 
under Fascist repression had now to exist in a semi- 
clandestine fashion: but the aim was laid down to 
build up a mass party. In 1926, in an essay on the 
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Southern Question, Gramsci worked out the impli- 
cations suggested by L’Ordine Nuovo in 1920 and 
focussed attention on the necessity of understanding 
the South to forge a  proletarian-peasant alliance. 
The originalideas of Gramsci were enshrined in the 
Lyons Theses (especially Nos 3 to 18) in 1926. 
Here we have a distinction between South and North 
Italy, a gulf between the ‘countryside’ and the ‘city’, 
somewhat reminiscent of Mao and Lin Pi-ao, with 
the vital difference however that, according to 
Gramsci, the revolutionary impulse comes from the 
‘city’. 

On November 8, 1926, Gramsci was arrested by 
Mussolini’s police. At the trial in May 1928, the 
prosecutor demanded : “for 20 years we must stop 
that brain from working.” In the fortnight’s journey 
after the sentence to the Turi di Bari prison, Gramsci 
was chained to a cattle-truck so that he could neither 
lie down nor stand up. In the first prison years, he 
was wakened “‘for inspection” three times every 
night. Yethecould write to his sister-in-law: 'If 
you beat your head against the wall, it is your 
head which breaks and not the wall.’ Tenaciously 
he struggled to obtain from the highest authorities 
the minimum legal facilities for reading and writing 
in prison. 

The result was the Quaderni del Carcare or Prison 
Notes, 2848 closely-packed pages in 32 note-books. 
Difficult to understand because of necessary circum- 
locutions (Marxism becomes the ‘philosophy of 
praxis’, Lenin ‘Ilici’, classes ‘social groups’ etc.), the 
disjointed thoughts, and the terseness of language, the 
notes (published between 1948 and 1951) are of 
perrenial interest. Dr Marks, in his translation of 
of parts of this, has aptly commented: “Each re- 
reading will be found to reveal fresh subtleties of 
thought—-which at first may be missed.” 

At last in January 1936, Gramsci was transferred 
to clinicsfor overdue treatment, but immediately 
after the remission of sentence on account of 
shattered health, he passed away on April 27, 1937, 
before he could see his wife and children again. 


Gramsci had a rare independence of mind, rare 
indeed at the height of the Soviet spell. On 
October 14, 1926, he had the courage to write to the 
CPSU leadership, immersed then in internecine 
strife: ‘Today you are destroying your work. You 
are degrading, and running the risk of nullifying,— 
Lenin’s work. He was critical ofthe ultra-re- 
volutionary line of the Sixth Comintern Congress. 
He felt that it was mechanical to expect revolution 
asa direct result of the world slump; ‘objective 
conditions for the proletarian revolution have existed 
in Europe for more thanfifty years’, after all;— 
what was needed was to ‘be more political. He 
recognised that Fascism had a broad social base 
distinct from the old ruling classes, which however 
would crack in time with its own contradictions. 
In his talks with his prison comrades at Turi, he 
held that class alliances were absolutely necessary in 
Italy and advanced the unpopular slogan of a Con- 
stituent Assembly to rally all people disaffected with 
Fascist rule. All this ante-dated the change of line 
at the Seventh Congress. 
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2 
Concept of Hegemony 


(CENTRAL to all Gramsci’s thinking is the concept 
of hegemony. Hegemony of course was one of 
Lenin’s great ideas, but Gramsci’s presentation is 
perhaps a wider and deeper analysis. 

Gramsci distinguished two different areas in the 
superstructure: ‘political society’ made up of public 
institutions and organs of coercion (army, police, 
judiciary, administrative bureaucracy); and ‘civil 
society’, the totality of private institutions (churches, 
schools, unions, political parties). Hegemony is the 
predominance, obtained by consent rather than 
force, consent secured through the agency of private 
institutions in the realm of civil society, of one class 
over other classes. Gramsci’s ‘Egemonia’or Hege- 
mony is describéd in the Journal of the History of 
Ideas, 1960, by G.A. Williams as “an order in which 
a certain way of life and thought: is dominant, in 
which one concept of reality is diffused throughout 
society—informing with its spirit all taste, morality, 
customs, religious and political principles, and all 
social relations’’. 

Gramsci himself puts forward his concept with 
great clarity : 

‘we can fix two great “floors” of the super- 
structure : that which can be called “civil society’’, 
ie. all the organisations which are commonly called 
"private", and that of "political society" or the 
State,—which correspond (respectively) to the func- 
tion of “hegemony’’ which the ruling class exercises 
over the whole of society, and to that of "direct 
rule” or of command that is expressed in the State 
and in ‘juridical” government. Intellectuals are 
the ‘‘officers”of the rulling class for the exercise of 
the subordinate functions of social hegemony and 
political government, i.e. (1) of the "'spontaneous'' ' 
consent given by the great masses of the population 
to the direction imprinted on sociallife by the fun- 
damental ruling class, a consent which comes into 
existence “‘historically’’ from the “prestige” (and 
hence from the trust) accruing to the ruling class - 
from its position and its function in the world of 
production; and (2) of the apparatus of State  coer- 
cion, which *'legally" ensures the discipline of those 
groups which do not "consent" either actively or 
passively, but is constituted for the whole of society 
in anticipation of moments of crisis in command 
and direction when spontaneous consent diminishes.’ 

The difference between the two societies is cer- 
tainly basic, but Gramsci did not bring out the pos- 
sible inter-penetration between their respective func- 
tions. Thus, State-power itself may undertake a 
certain amount of persuasion (official propaganda of. 
explanation, appeals to patriotism and loyalty etc.) 
to supplement its coercive authority. On the other 
hand, private institutions (like churches and parties) 
may indulge in some coercion on its adherents. 

It remains to be added that a rising class, even 
before advent to State-power, can and does aspire 
after hegemony over other classes, to assert its 
capacity to become the ruling class, to demostrate' 
its own weltanschauung in political, cultural, or ethi- 
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- cal fields. Similarly, a class pushed out from State- 


power may struggle for, and even succeed for a time 
in, retaining hegemony over others through its con- 
tinuing hold over the institutions of civil society. 

In the Socialist State, direct political rule takes 
the form of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
reoted essentially in coercive authority. It must 
never be forgotten, however, that this has to be sup- 
plemented by ‘social hegemony’ of the ruling pro- 
letarian class, the winning of willing consent of the 
masses. . Without this equilibrium, to establish 
which requires tact and skill and real ability, the 
stability of the workers’ State itself will be in jeo- 
pardy. Was this the principle that was ignored in 
East Europe under Stalinist auspices ? 

The problem of hegemony becomes particularly 
important after a period of' revolutionary upsurge, 
according to Gramsci. This was the case for example 
in Europe after 1815 and 1921. Where a new ruling 
class had. attained power, it had to strive after 
stability through hegemony rather than direct coer- 
cion. Even elsewhere, the class struggle in such 
circumstances passes from a ‘war of manoeuvre’ to 
a ‘war of position’, mainly on the cultural front. 

Gramsci firmly believed that, for the aspiring 
proletariat, the struggle for social hegemony was all 
the more important in the West. There, however 
unstable the State-power might appear to be, behind 
it stood ‘a robust structure of civil society’ (as in 
our  tradition-bouud country, perhaps), unlike 
Russia, where ‘civil society was primordial and gela- 
tinous’. In the West, a ‘war of position’ was indeed 
inevitable, for Gramsci held that the conquest of 
power was unlikely here without a prior hegemonic 
victory of the workers in the domain of civil 
society, f 


i 3 
L’Ordine Nuovo 


RAMSCI'S L'Ordine Nuovo was a most remarkable 


journal in the annals of Marxism. Quite pos-- 


sibly, the famous Rinascita of Togliatti is a conscious 
revival of the earlier endeavour. . 

The first objective of L'Ordine Nuovo was to 
prepare the working class for social hegemony by 
developing its own capacity for culture. Gramsci 
wrote much later : 

‘From the moment when a subordinate class 
becomes really independent and dominant, call- 
ing into being a new type of State, the need arises 
concretely of building a new intellectual and 
moral order, ie. a new tvpe of society, and 
hence the need to elaborate the most universal 
concepts, the most refined and decisive ideologi- 
cal weapons.’ 

. The need begins however even before the acces- 
sion to power. Gramsci pointed out : ‘Every revo- 
lution has been preceded by hard critical thinking.’ 
The working class therefore must create its own 
Enlightenment, based on the knowledge of ‘the 


“others” '. Mere technical education benefits mostly 


the industrialists. What must be cultivated is a 
wider world outlook. s 
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Gramsci’s editorial in L'Ordine Nuovo on / 
July 12, 1919 reads : 

‘Tt is essential to convince the workers and 
peasants that it is above all in their own interest 
to submit to the permanent discipline of educa- 
tion, and to create a conception of their own of 
the world.’ 

In the editorial on August 23, 1919, on the 
approach of the fourth centenary of Leonardo da 
Vinci, Gramsci wrote : 

‘A Communist cultural review—should encou- 
rage the complete development of one’s mental 
capacities for a higher and fuller life—Why can- 
not we ourselves, with our modest forces, begin 
the work of the education system of the future 
among the youth—Are there not already workers 
whom the class struggle has given a new sense of 
dignity and liberty who—when they hear of the 
poets’ songs andthe names of artists and thinkers 
—ask bitterly : “Why have not we, too, been 
taught these things ?"—In the documentation of 
ideas transmitted to us by a millenium of work 
and thought there are elements which have 
eternal value, which cannot and must not perish. 
—-This must begin to be done, wherever the 
proletariat is approaching the maturity necessary 
for social change.’ 

As Lenjn put it in his What Is to Be Done, the 
workers may very well tell the intellectuals: “talk to 
us less of what we already know, and tell us more 
about what we do not know and what we can never 
learn from our factory and ‘economic’ experience.'' 

In December 1919 was started a School of Cul- 
ture and Propaganda for the workers. But obviously, 
workers’ education cannot be divorced from their 
material life. Gramsci reflected later in prison: 

‘L'Ordine Nuovo worked, week by week, to 
develop certain forms of new intellectualism— 
The mode of existence of the new intellectual— 
must consist of being actively involved in practi- 
cal life as a builder, an organiser, “permanently 
persuasive” because he is not purely an orator—’, 
The programme of the paper in August 1920 recal- 

led the fact that ‘the problem of the development of 
the Factory Committees became the central problem, 
it became the idea of L’Ordine Nuovo.’ Thus cul- 
tural education was being linked up with actual poli- 
tical movement. Gramsci continued : 

‘In the Factory Councils the worker, because 
of his very nature, plays the role of producer as a 
result of his position and function in society, in 
the same way as the citizen plays his role in the 
democratic parliamentary state.’ 

The programme of the Factory Councils, in the 
issue on November 8, 1919, declared for the election 
by all workers in.a factory of commissars from 
whom was to be chosen the new executive commit- 
tee. The tasks laid down were threefold : defence 
of labour rights, workers’ education, and prepara- 
tion for the eventual seizure of the factories. Use- 
ful technical innovations were to be accepted, 
even if proposed by the management involv- 
ing some hardship, to cultivate the sense 
of being a producer and not a mere wage- 
earner. ‘The factory council is the model of the 
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proletarian state. Gramsci added that ‘the forma- 
tion of a system of councils represents the first con- 
As assertion of the communist revolution in 
. Italy.’ 

The Factory Council was conceived as being 
quite distinct from trade unions which under capita- 
lism are primarily, often enough exclusively, organs 
merely bargaining for the sale of labour power. The 
Councils were organised as units of production, 
inculcating the consciousness of the possibility of a 
take-over in industry, and the sense of consequent 
responsibility. The Councils were elected representa- 
tives of the entire workers, not voluntary associations 
like the Party. It would be a challenge to the Party to 
try to win a friendly majority in the councils, as 
indeed was the practice in the early Soviets. To 
impose the Party by command on the councils is 
wrong-—this was the German mistake in 1919. The 
working class must be the embodiment of the true 
revolution—the Party is only the agent. 

L'Ordine Nuovo was aware also of the necessity 

of winning the peasants over to alliance with the 
workers. Gramsci’s editorial of January 3, 1920 
drew attention to the Mezzogiorno problem, the 
Southern Question, which he later elaborated in the 
famous essay of 1926. ' 
. ‘It is necessary, in order to win the trust and 
consent of the peasants and of the semi-proletarian 
categories in the cities, to overcome prejudices and 
conquer certain egoistic traits which can exist and do 
exist in the working class—a class which can conquer 
and build socialism only ifaided and followed by 
these social strata.’ 

The Turin communists supported the division of 
the land, but only ‘as subordinate to united class 
action.’ They warned against ‘any illusions of mira- 
culous results from the mechanical partition of the 
estates’, After all, ‘what does the poor peasant gain 
by invading uncultivated or badly cultivated lands ? 
Without machines, without a dwelling—without cre- 
dit, without cooperative institutions—?’ 

L'Ordine Nuovo affirmed in this editorial : 

*The economic regeneration of the peasants must 
not be sought in dividing up the uncultivated and 
badly cultivated lands, but in solidarity with the 
industrial proletariat, which in its turn needs the 
solidarity of the peasants—In imposing workers’ 
controlover industry, the proletariat will direct 
industry towards the production of agricultural 
machinery for the peasants, of textile and shoes for 
the peasants, and of electrical energy for the pea- 
sants; it will prevent industry and the banks carry- 
ing out any further exploitation-of the peasants—the 
workers will break all the chains which bind the 
peasant to poverty and despair—the proletariat will 
direct the enormous power of state organization 
towards helping the peasants in their struggle against 
the landowners, against nature and poverty; it will 
give credit to the peasants, institute cooperatives, 
guarantee personal security and property against 
plunderers, and carry out public expenditure for deve- 
lopment and irrigation—'. 

Allied to the peasant question in Italy is the hold 
of the Catholic Church over the masses inthe coun- 
tryside. Gramsci welcomed the rise of the Catholic 
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Popular Party of Sturzo (1919). It marked the end 
of the long political abstention, since the unification, 
of the Italian Catholics and implied that the Church 
was turning from other-worldliness to the mundane 
material needs of the masses and building up ‘asso- 
ciationism’ among the peasants untouched by the 
factory model of organisation. The competition of 
the Popular Party with Socialism was to Gramsci no 
cause foralarm. After all, the Socialists heading 
for a possible political ‘civil war’ need not saddle 
themselves with a ‘religious war’ as well; the workers’ 
State would in any case be obliged to seek an equili- 
brium with the Catholic masses representing | a true 
popular political force. In this Gramscian analysis 
perhaps lies the germ of the ‘dialogue’ which the 
Italian Communist Party is trying to. carry on with 
the immense Catholic population. 


4 
Role of the Intellectuals 


TH position of the intellectuals is normally neglec- 

^ tedin Marxian literature. Very many passages 
in the Quaderni del Carcare indicate however 
Gramsci’s deep concern with the problem. 

His analysis starts with the comment—‘All men 
are intellectuals, one could therefore say; but all 
men do not have the function of intellectuals in 
society. Thus, since anyone at any time can fry a 
couple of eggs or mend a hole in a jacket, we do 
not say that everyone is a cook or a tailor.’ 

Intellectuals are divided into two broad categories 
—‘organic’ and ‘traditional’. 

‘(1) Every social class, coming into existence 
on the original basis of an essential function in 
the world of economic production, creates with 
itself, organically, one or more groups of intel- 
lectuals who give it homogeneity and conscious- 
ness—the capitalist entrepreneur creates with 
himself the industrial technician, the political 
economist, the organiser of a new culture, ofa new 
law, etc.—Feudal lords as well possessed a parti- 
cular technical ability: military ability ;—the mass 
of the peasants—do not elaborate their own 
‘organic’ intellectuals—although other social 
groups take many of their intellectuals from the 
peasent masses— 

(2) But every “‘essential’’ social class emerg- 
ing into history from the preceding economic 
structure—had found—intellectual categories 
which were pre-existing and which, moreover, 
appeared as representatives of an_ historical 
continuity—. The most typical of these 
intellectual categories is that of the eccle- 
siastics, monopolisers for a long time—of certain 
important services—the intellectual category 
organically tied to the landed aristocracy—. Just 
as these various categories of traditional intel- 
lectuals have a sense of their own uninterrupted 
historical continuity—so they see themselves as 
autonomous and independent of the ruling social 
group—the whole idealist philosophy can easily 
be connected with this assumed position of the 
social complex of intellectuals, and may be defi- 
ned as the expression of this social utopia through 
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which inte‘lectuals believe themselves to be “‘in- 

dependent", autonomous, clothed in their own 

characters, etc. . .. 

‘One of the most important characteristics 
of every class which develops towards power is 
its struggle to assimilate and conquer ‘‘ideologi- 
cally” the traditional intellectuals. Assimilations 
and conquests are the more rapid and effective 
the more the given social class puts forward 
simultaneously its own organic intellectuals. 
‘The intellectuals develop,slowly, much more 
slowly than any other social group, because of 
their own nature and historical role. They re- 
present the whole cultural tradition of a people, 
and they wish to recapitulate and synthetise the 
whole of (its) history—To think it possible that this 
type can, as a mass, break with the whole of the 
pastin order to place itself wholeheartedly on 
the side of a new ideology, is absurd, —But it is 
also important and useful that a break of an 
organic kind—is caused inside the mass of the 
intellectuals : that there is formed—a left-wing 
tendency—’ 

Gramsci added that there is a ‘horizontal’ dis- 
tinction between the traditional and organic intel- 
lectuals. Another distinction is ‘vertical’ between 
'specialists' engaged in organising a particular sec- 
tional activity, and the ‘directors’ with more ‘politi- 
cal’ vision—who will organise society in general to 
‘create the most favourable conditions for the ex- 
pansion of the class" whole interests they serve.’ 

Again, ‘—the very function of organising social 
hegemony and State rule gives rise to a certain divi- 
sion of labour and so to a certain gradation of quali- 
fications—in the highest grade will have to be placed 
the creators of various sciences, of philosophy, art, 
etc,; in the lowest, the mo.t humble “administrators” 
and propagators of already existing traditional and 
accumulated riches.’ 

The industrial proletariat has mostly relied on 
merely ‘assimilated’ traditional intellectuals. Grams- 
ci's L'Ordine Nuovo aimed at developing intellec- 
tuals originating in the proletariat. A proletarian 
intellectual starts with technical education; but ‘from 
technical work he arrives at technical science and 
historical humanistic views, without which he would 
remain a 'specalis merely and could not become a 
‘director’, 

Organic intellectuals representing the dominant 
class provide personnel for the coercive organs of 
political society or the State. Traditional intellec- 
tuals mainly endeavour to win the consent of the 
people in the area of civil society. 

‘The problem of the functionaries partly coincides 
with the problem of the intellectuals. But, if it is 
true that every new form of society and State has 
had need of a newtype of functionary, it is also 
true that new ruling social groups have never been 
able to put aside, at least for a certain time, the for- 
mation of functionaries already existing.’ 

Gramsci suggested, as a line of solution of this 
problem in the modern context, ‘unity of manual 
and intellectual work and a closer link between the 
legislative and the executive power —thinking evi- 
dently of the Paris Commune—early Soviet model. 
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It is wrong to minimise the importance of really 
competent intellectuals. Gramsci observed : 

‘Bukharin only wants to attack the weakest 
people and on their weakest points—in order to 
win easy verbal victories—.In the political and 
military struggle it may be good tactics to break 
through at the points of least resistance—, On 
the ideolog cal front, however, defeat of the auxi- 
liaries and the minor followers has an almost 
negligible importance; on this front it is necessary 
to defeat the eminent peoplz— 

Gramsci also hada word of wisdom regarding 
the correct policy towards the intellectuals, worth 
following in spite of the attendant risk and difficulty 
in implementation. Only greater risks result and 
have resulted from a neglect of such advice : 

‘It seems necessary that the hard work for the 
research for new truths and for the better, more 
coherent and clear formulation of the truths 
themselves should be left to the freeinitiative of 
individual scholars, even if they continually 
replace in discussion the very principles which 
appear most essential. Besides, it will not be 
difficult to make clear when such discussions 
have interested motives and are not of a scientific 
character.’ 


5 
The Historical Process 


Gramsci had an abiding interest in History. In his 
last letter to his elder son, he wrote : 

‘I think you like history, justas I did when Í 
was your age, because it is about living men. And‘ 
everything thatis about men, as many men as 
possible, all the men in the world united among 
themselves in societies, working and struggling 
and bettering themselves must please you more 
than any other thing.’ 

Gramsci sharply distinguished historical econo- 
mism of Professor Loria for instance, from Marx’s 
historical materialism. ‘It often happens,’ he pointed 
out, ‘that people attack historical economism believ- 
ing they are attacking historical materialism.’ He 
explained: 

‘—-historical economism—does not distinguish 
what is “relatively permanent” from whatis an 
occasional fluctuation, and by an economic fact 
it means the personal self-interest of a small 
group, in a direct and “dirty Jewish sense'— 
economic development is reduced to a succession 
of technical changes in the instruments of 
labour—. Inits most widespread form of econo- 
mist superstition, Marxism loses a great part of 
its cultural expansiveness in the higher spheres 
of the intellectual group, in return for what it 
gains among the popular masses and the medio- 
cre intellectuals—. As Engels wrote, it is very 
convenient for many people to believe they 
have—all political and philosophical wisdom 
concentrated in a few formulae—. 

‘—The result is—the loss of all voluntary ini- 
tiative aiming to predispose this situation accord- 
ing to a plan—at certain moments the automatic 
drive due to the economic factor is slowed down, 
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cramped or even broken up momentarily by 
traditional ideological elements. There must, 
therefore, be a consciously planned struggle—An 
appropriate political initiative is always necessary 
to free the economic drive from the tethers of 
traditional policies—’ 

Gramsci maintained that the historical process is 
not automatic and mechanical, but the result of the 
struggle of forces someof which are conscious 
elements. To quote again: 

‘It isthe problem of the relation between 
structure and super-structures which needs to be 
posed exactly and resolved in order to reach a 
correct analysis of the forces working in the his- 
tory of a certain period and determine their 
relationship—in studying a structure, it is neces- 
sary to distinguish organic: movements (relatively 
permanent) from movements which could be 
called “incidental” (which appear as occasional, 
immediate, almost  accidental)—. A crisis 
appears which sometimes lasts for decades. This 
exceptional duration means that incurable contra- 
dictions have appeared—in the structure, and 
that the political forces working positively for 
the preservation and defence ofthe same struc- 
ture are exerting themselves nevertheless to heal 
them within certain limits—.’ 

The conclusion is drawn: ‘every shortcoming in 
historical duty, increases the necessary disorder and 
prepares more serious catastrophes. 

Wrong understanding of the historical process 
leads naturally to over-simplified wrong conclusions. 
Thus, Gramsci continued in his Modern Prince: 

‘The error committed in  historico-political 
analysis consists in having been unable to find 
the relationship between  whatis organic and 
what is occasional—one’s own inferior and imme- 
diate desires and passions are the cause of error, 
in so far as they are substituted for objective and 
impartial analysis. and this happens not as a 
conscious “means” to stimulate action but as 
self-deceit.—' 

It is this flexible approach which enabled 
Gramsci, unlike most o" his comrades, to anticipate 
in the manifesto of L'Ordine Nuovo in May 1919 
the possibility of a Fascist triumph iu Italy in the 
midst of dn apparent tide towards revolution —when 
he talked of either a proletarian conquest of power 
or 'a tremendous reaction by the propertied classes.' 

Gramsci's concrete references to the past histori- 
cal process are often enough quite penetrating. 

The Renaissance, he felt, remained  aristocratic 
and could not activate the masses; the Reformation 
achieved pupular participation, but at a 
cost of intellectual sterility for a long period, 
failing to win over the intellectuals; the French 
Revolution did fire the people, but even ‘it had no 
immediate’ flowering on a high cultural level.’ 

In France by 1871, ‘not only did the new class 
struggling for power conquer the representatives of 
the old society—but it also conquered the newest 
groups which held that the new structure—was al- 
ready out-dated and thus showed that it was alive in 
comparison with the old and the very new.’ Sucha 
comment on the Paris Commune did require courage 
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in a communist, though passages from Marx himself 
can be cited in its support. Again, ‘with 1870-71 all 
the principles of political strategy and tactics born 
in practice in 1789 and developed ideologically 
around 1848 lost their efficacy (those which are sum- 
med up in the formula of the “permanent revolu- 
tion'"—).' Engels’ testimony would confirm this. 
Also : ‘It is precisely the study of these waves" 

of varying frequency which allows us to recon- 
struct the relations between structure and super- 
structure, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
between the development of organic movement 
and incidental movement within the structure.— 
It can be excluded that, by themselves, econo- 
mic crises directly produce fundamental events; 
they can only create a more favourable ground 
for the propagation of certain ways of thinking—. 
The decisive element in every situation is the force, 
permanently organised and pre-ordered over a 
long period, which can be advanced when one 
judges the situation is favourable—therefore the 
essential task is that of paying systematic and 
patient attention to forming .and developing 
this force—' ; 

Quite appropriately, Gramsci devoted much thin- 
king to Italian history, especially the history of the 
intellectuals. He thought that the ‘non-nazionale- 
popolare' character of the Italian intellectuals was 
rooted in history. 

Classical Rome formed its intellectuals from 
Greeks and oriental freedmen reinforced by non- 
Romans Jured by citizenship. The Church continued 
this cosmopolitan detachment by drawing in men 
from all over Europe into its hierarchy. The Church, * 
as a universal yet secular power, developed a natural 
Opposition to Italian nationalism. Latin and even 
the literary Italian had little connection with the mas- 
ses and kept the intellectuals aloof from the people. 
The medieval city-states had their ‘organic’ intellec- 
tuals but could not ‘assimilate’ the ‘traditional’ intel- 
lectuals, and in their particularism gravitated to the 
Papal ot Imperial camps. The Renaissance was 
‘regressive’ from the national-popular point of view, 
destroying the city-pacticularism without puting forth 
national unity, diverting able men to the pursuit of 
activity unrelated to national problems, even to the 
search after personal successes. The ‘Italianisation’ of 
the Church, aimed at preserving its universal posi- 
tion, strengthened 'supra-nationalism'. Thus the 
entire Italian intellectual! tradition was a barrier to 
political liberation. 

Machiavelli was the outstanding exception. He 
alone showed a ‘precocious Jacobinism’. His idea of 
a national militia was a step tn this direction and his 
Prince was a manifesto of national unification. 

The Jacobin theory is a political approach to so- 
ciety with the aim of radicalisation, The Jacobins, 
‘a new elite’, wanted, for the bourgeoisie of course, 
‘the hegemonic leadership of all the popular forces.’ 
They opposed compromises that might isolate the 
bourgeoisie from its popular base. Machiavelli's 
Prince was an anticipation ofthis Jacobinism. 

Gramsci's analysis of the Risorgimento is equally 
suggestive. In this movement, the leadership was at 
stake between the ‘Moderates’ (Cavour-D’Azeglio) 
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and the ‘Actionists’ (Mazzini-Garibaldi). The for- 
mer capitalistic intellectuals truly *organic'to bour- 
geo-aristocratic classes established their -hegemony 
by a ‘gradual but continual absorption’. The latter, 
with no close connection with the heterogeneous 
groups they wanted to represent, failed to advance a 
Jacobin social programme. 

Recently, Gramsci’s views on the Risorgimento 
have been attacked by the historian Romeo, but 
the criticism can be effectively answered. The 
Agrarian Question is not, as Romeo thought, a 20th 
century innovation; ample evidence exists for 
its presence during and even before the Ris- 
orgimento.—The .failure to advance a Jacobin 


. programme in the 19th century did lead to 


acompromise between the new bourgeoisie and 
the old-landed aristocracy.—Southern backward- 
ness, due to the rejection of a peasant programme, was 
not even a necessary condition, as Romeo thought, 
of capitalist accumulation for a time for the good 
of all Italy; it has persisted ever since, instead of 


_ being temporary, and the gap between North and 


South has even widened.—Gramsci did not deny 
that Cavour's politics was correct for the era; but 
‘they proposed to build a modern State in Italy and 
they produced a kind of bastard.’ Macchioro 
has written that it might be dangerous to hypothe- 
size alternate possibilities in history, butit is more 
dangerous "to make what happened in the past not 
only the real history—which it is—but also the ideal 
history." And Salvemini dryly remarks: "Ido not 
remove my hat before accomplished facts. "' 


6 
Problems of Philosophy 


oe a fundamental innovation introduced by Marx- 


ism’, according to Gramsci, ‘into the science 
of politics and history is the proof that there does 
dot exist an abstract, fixed and immutable “human 
nature" (a concept which certainly derives from. 
religious thought and transcendentalism), but that 
human nature is the totality of historically deter- 
mined social relations—’. Again ‘man isa process, 
and precisely the process of his actions—“human 
nature” is a complex of human relations—this 
answer includes the idea of ‘‘becoming’’—it denies 
‘man in general’’—’, 

Marxism is liable to the distortion of an over- 
popular mechanical presentation, necessary in cer- 
tain conditions but carrying dangerous implications. 
Gramsci was severely critical of Bukharin’s Histo- 
rical Materialism and charged it with turning Marx- 
ism into a crude determinism. 7 

‘Marxism in fact suffered a double revision, 
was submitted to a double philosophical combi- 
nation. Onthe one hand, some of its elements 
were absorbed—into various idealist currents’ 

(Croce, Sorel, Bergson); ‘on the other hand, the 

so-called orthodox—believed they were being 

orthodox in identifying Marxism with traditional 
materialism—. 

‘Marxism was confronted with two tasks: to 
combat modern ideologiesin their most refined 
form—and to educate the masses—whose level of 
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culture was medieval—the second and basic 
task absorbed all its strength—the new philosophy 
developed in a cultural form—absolutely inade- 
quate to overcome the ileology of the educated 
classes, despite the fact that the new philosophy 
had been expressly created to supersede the 
highest cultural manifestation of the period, 
classica! German philosophy—. 

‘Marxism assumes this whole cultural past—the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, German Philo- 
sophy, the French Revolution, Calvinism and 
English classical political economy, lay libera- 
lism and the historical thinking, which rests at 
the foundation of the whole modern conception 
of life. Marxism crowns the whole movement 
for intellectual and moral reform dialecticised 
in the contrast between popular and higher 
culture, —Marxism itself has become "*'prejudice'' 
and "superstition'—but it contains within itself 
the principle for overcoming this.—The mutila- 
tion suffered by Hegelian thought was also 
inflicted on Marxism; on the one hand there has 
been a return to philosophical materialism and 
on the other, modern idealist thought has tried to 
incorporate into itself elements of Marxism-—. 
Only after the creation of the State does the 
cultural problem pose itself in all its complexi- 
ty—the attitude preceding the State can only be 
critical-polemical; never dogmatic, it must be 
romantic in attitude but witha romanticism that 
consciously aspires towards its own classical 
composition.’ 

Gramsci had the fairness to admit that there is 
some historic justification for the overemphasis on 
the determinist element in popular Marxism. He 
wrote: 

*—The determinist, fatalist mechanist element 
has been an immediate ideological ‘‘aroma’’ of 
Marxism. Aform of religion and of stimulation 
(but like a drug necessitated and historically justi- 
fied by the “subordinate” character of certain 
social strata)—mechanical determinism becomes a 
formidable power of moral resistance, of patient 
and obstinate perseverance. “I am defeated for 
the moment but the nature of things is on my 
side over a long period.'—a substitute for the 
predestination, providence etc. of the confessional 
religions—among the masses as such, philosophy 
can only exist as a faith. Besides, one may well 
imagine the intellectual position of a man of 
the people—. The most important element is 
undoubtedly ofa non-rational character, of faith— 
in the social group—. The fact that he was 
once convinced, as if by a clap of thunder, is the 
permanent reason for the persistence of the con- 
viction, even if he is no longer able to argue for 
it. 

Yet, for Marxist theory itself, it is wrong to stop 
at this immediately practical level. Gramsci conti- 
nued : 

‘But when the “subordinate” becomes the 
leader—mechanicalism appears at a certain mo- 
ment as an imminent danger—fatalism has only 
been a cover by the weak for an active and real 
will. This is why it is always necessary to show 
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the futility of mechanical determinism, which, ex- 

plicable as a naive philosophy of the masses— 

becomes a cause of passivity, of imbecile self- 
sufficiency, when it is made into a reflexive and 

HA philosophy on the part of the intellec- 

tuals— 

‘With regard to the historical role played by the 
fatalist interpretation of Marxism, one could pro- 
nounce a funeral eulogy of it, vindicating its use- 
fulness for a certain historical period but precise- 
ly because of this urging the necessity of burying 
it with all honours. Its role could be likened to 
that ofthe theory of grace—which, however, 
culminated in the classical German philosophy 
with its conception of freedom as the awareness 
of necessity.’ 

Therefore, Gramsci argued: Bukharin’s ‘reduc- 
tion of Marxism toa sociology represents the crys- 
tallisation of the deteriorating tendencies already 
criticised by Engels—which consists of reducing a 
conception of the world into a mechanical formula 
giving the impression of having the whole of history 
in one's pocket. Thus '—provisional systems are 
built up which do not have the necessary inner co- 
herence but only the mechanical exterior.’ 

‘To judge the whole philosophical past as mad- 
ness and folly is not only an anti-historical error, 
since it contains the anachronistic pretence that in 
the past they should have thought like today but 
itisa truly genuine hangover of metaphysics, 
since it supposes a dogmatic thought valid at all 
times and in all countries, by whose standard 
one should judge all the past.’ 

Bluntly, Gramsci puts forward his view on two 
philosophical problems—the questions of foresight 
and of themuteriality of the world. To quote once 
again: 

‘In reality one can foresee only the struggle 
and not its concrete episodes; these might be the 
result of opposing forces in continuous move- 
ment, never reducible to fixed quantities—Fore- 
sight reveals itself therefore not as a scientific 
a.t of knowledge, but as the abstract expression 
of the effort one makes—. The problem of the 
foreseeability of historical events needs to be 
posed correcetly, so that an exhaustive criticism 
can be mad of mechanical causation—it is 
absurd to think of a purely “objective” fore- 
sight. The person who has foresight in reality 
has a "programme" that he wants to see triumph, 
and foresight is precisely an element of this 
triumph—reality is tbe result of the application 
of the human will to the society of things—to put 
aside every voluntary element and calculate only 
the intervention of other wills as an objective ele- 

: ment in the general game is to multilate reality 
itself—every act of foresight presupposes the 
determination of regular laws of the same type 
as the laws of the natural sciences. But just as 
these laws do not exist in the absolute or mecha- 
nical sense which is supposed, so also this view 
takes no account of the other wills and their 
application is not “foreseen’’—. The active politi- 
cian is a creator, an awakener, but he neither 
creates from nothing nor movesin the turbid 
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void of his own desires and dreams. He bases 
himself on effective reality, but what is this 
effective reality ? Is it something static and immo- 
bile, or is it rather a relationship of forces in 
continuous movement and change of equili- 
brium ?—'What should be''is therefore con- 
crete, and is moreover the only realistic and his- 
torical interpretation of reality.' 

It may be said at this point that Gramsci was 
leaning towards free will perhaps too heavily. Does 
not freedom operate within, and only within, the 
framework of a much stronger necessity? Otherwise, 
the danger arises of a ‘free’ will mistaking necessity 
itself in a given situation, for it is the characteristic 
of free will to soar above reality, witness th» utopias 
jn the record of history. In one passage atleast, 
Gramsci went to thelength ofsuggesting that we 
need not wait for the ‘fullness of time’ to bring 
about revolution; he stressed the creative initiative of 
the Russian proletariat in the Bolshevik victory, 
evidently minimising its own specific necessity, not 
grasped by contemporary orthodox Marxists, but 
existing none the less and open to a deeper analysis. 
Can one suggest that Gramsci had not quite trans- 
cended his early Crocean idealism? At least, many 
of his comrades did hint at it. . 

Here is Gramsci’s key passage on the materiality 
of the world: 

‘Engels’ formulation that ‘‘the unity of the 
world consists in its materiality demonstrated— 
bya long and laborious development of philo- 
sophy and the natural sciences" contains the 
very germ of the correct conception, because it 
appeals to history and to man in order to prove 
objective reality" (and not to crude common 
sense, a relic of the religious belief in Divine 
creation prior to the coming of man).—‘We 
know reality only inits relation with man— 
knowledge and reality are  becoming— without | 
thinking of the existence of man, one cannot 
think of "thinking". 

But Lenin in his Materialism and Emperio- 
criticism did not brush aside “crude common 
sense^ (in the section for example—Did the Earth 
exist prior to Man?). And Engels himself in his 
Feuerbach did categorically deny that Marxism was 
athird philosophy independent of the two great 
camps into which he divided all philosophy. After 
all, the subtle Hegelian dialectics was only the 
highest kind of Idealism, and Marxian praxis is 
basically Materialism, however distinct it might be 
from its traditional form. Gramsci was not wrong 
in his philosophical reflections, but it is all a question 
of the proper emphasis. 


7 
Nature of the Party 


In the Quaderni del Carcare, the best known 
part is of course the Modern Prince. Many sub- 
jects are touched upon here, but undoubtedly the 
central theme is the nature ofthe Party. These 
musings have been aptly described as essays on the 
science of politics in the modern age. 

Gramsci's interpretation of Machiavelli is per- 
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haps one-sided and over-emphatic but quite plausi- 
ble. He held that in the Prince, Machiavelli wanted 
to persuade the revolutionary forces in Italy of his 
time ‘of the necessity for a *leader"—to accept him 
with enthusiasm even if his actions might be or 
appear to be contrary to the widely-held ideology of 
the time, religion.” He was aiming at the ‘process 
of formation of a determined collective will, for a 
determined political end.’ His Prince is a historical 
example of the Sorellian **myth"', that is of ‘a politi- 
cal ideology which is not presented asa cold 
utopia, or as a rational doctrine, but as a creation of 
concrete phantasy which works on a dispersed and 
pulverised people to arouse and organise their col- 
lective will.' 

Machiavelli's amoral technique was obviously 
nothing new to men borninto the tradition of 
government. He therefore must have been 
addressing “those who do not know'', the ordinary 
people. Machiavelli indeed helped to improve 
conservative practice—but then this has happened 
with Marxism as well; the analysis in the Capital 
has helped also the intelligent industrialist. This 
must not conceal  Machiavelli's revolutionary 
approach, which indeed explains ‘the whole of anti- 
Machiavellianism. ’ 

Today, however, ‘the modern prince'—cannot be 
‘areal person, a concrete individual ;’ the role can be 
played only by an ‘organism—already provided by 
historical development—’, ‘—the protagonist of the 
new Prince in modern times cannot bean individual 
hero, but the political party—which—aims—to found 
a new type of State.’ 

Every party is ‘the expression of a social group’; 
but Gramsci admitted the possibility in certain con- 
ditions of the existence of several parties represent- 
ing only one social group or class. Actual histori- 
cal development does confirm this undogmatic pro- 
position. Equally striking is Gramsci’s formulation 


“that even ‘if no other legal parties exist, there always 


exist other parties either in fact or in tendency which 
are legally uncoercible—political questions are re- 
clothed in cultural forms—’ in such circumstances. 
Recent historical experience supports this assump- 
tion, 

If the aim of the Party is to work for a new 
State, and if Machiavellt's Prince is followed in the 
task of rousing and organising collective will, the 
first question is when can the conditions for the 
development of a national-popular collective will be 
said to exist. The answer requires a historical- 
economic analysis of the social structure of the coun- 
try. In Italy, the traditionally opposing forces have 
been the landed aristocracy and 'landed property in 
all its forms’; the positive factors lie in the existence 
of 'social groups, conveniently developed in the 
field of industrial production. But the formation 
of the popular will is impossible ‘unless the great 
mass of peasant-cultivators breaks simultaneously 
into political life.’ History since 1815 has shown 
that the traditional classes try to prevent the national- 
popular collective will, to maintain their ‘‘economico- 
corporative’’ power, the worst form of feudal society. 
The historic task of the Modern Prince in Italy will 
require therefore the overcoming of such resistance, 
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It ‘must and cannot but be the preacher and organi- 
ser of intellectual and moral reform—the programme 
of economic reform is precisely the concrete way in 
Mea every intellectual and moral reform is presen- 
ted.’ 

In the structure of the Party can be seen three 
indispensable levels or layers : the rank and file, the 
cadres, the leadership—the second being the neces- 
sary link betwesn the first and the third. The leader- 
ship is of primary importance in one sense -'it is 
easier to form an army than to find captains.’ The 
task of the leadership is a heavy responsibility; 
‘since defeat in the struggle must always be forescen, 
the preparation of its successors must be an element 
of equal importance with what is done for victory.’ 
The Party also integrates three things: ‘doctrine, 
personnel, and the real historical movement.’ Doc- 
trine must not be artificially super-imposed ‘like a 
suit, and not like the skin which is organically pro- 
duced.’ The movement constantly reacts with the 
other two elements and causes an Incessant struggle 
‘to raise the organism to ever more elevated and 
refined collective consciousness’. 

Gramsci pointed out the hard truth that ‘there 
do in fact exist rulers and ruled.” Therefore, within 
the Party the leadership has a vital role. The problem 
is to find out how to rule inthe most effective way, 
to know the lines of least resistance in winning the 
obedience ofthe led. But of course the question 
remains whether one assumes a perpetual division 
between leaders and followers or believes the gap to 
be only a historical fact in certain conditions. Then 
it becomes necessary to study ‘how to minimise the 
fact and make it disappear.’ 

A new State cannot’be created merely by 'gene- 
rous heroism and passion; the essential qualities are 
discipline, perseverance, coherence, and scorn for 
irresponsibility.' But spontaneity cannot be ignored 
totally; its recognition at least gives 'the mass a 
“theoretical” consciousness of creating historical and 
institutional values.” The Turin communists, Gram- 
sci recalled, did not scorn spontaneity—‘it was educa- 
ted, directed, purified of everything that hindered its 
fusion—with modern theory. The real political 
action of ‘‘subaltern” classes is the unity of sponta- 
neity and discipline, ‘since it is mass politics and not 
simply an adventure of groups who address them- 
selves to the masses.’ 

Party discipline is ‘certainly not a passive and 
supine acceptance of orders, a mechanical execution 
of assignments’ (though in certain circumstances 
even that becomes necessary)'—but a conscious and 
clear understanding of the aims to be realised. Dis- 
cipline in this sense does not annul individual per- 
sonality—but merely limits the will and irresponsible 
impulsiveness’. 

Remarkable indeed are the warnings of Gramsci 
against some evils in Party functioning —against 
arrogance, dictatorial habits, the immersion into 
economism, the trend of extremism —warnings 
which sound almost prophetic. 

Party arrogance is worse than the ‘national 
arrogance’ deprecated by Vico. ‘Those who—carry 
ona policy of arrogance are certainly to be sus- 
pected of very little seriousness.” One consequence is 
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sectarianism which is ‘a form of personal ‘‘patron- 
age”—and lacks the party spirit which is the funda- 
mental element of “public spirit’—’ It is characteri- 
stic of such self-deceit to ‘bzlittle the adversary’ and 
to dismiss him by neglecting ‘considerations that 
might support his position’, and this is simple dema- 
ogy. 

: e ictatorial habits foster the belief that ‘obedi- 
ence ought to be automatic, should come about 
without the need to show its “necessity” and 
"rationality' ', or even that it is beyond discussion,— 
So it is difficult to extirpate the criminal habit of 
neglecting to avoid useless sacrifices.—Therefore, 
after every defeat it is always necessary to look into 
the responsibility of the leaders—. Instead of that 
‘the masses—are "kept busy’’ with moral sermons, 
with sentimental goads, with messianic myths of an 
awaited fabulous age, in which all the present con- 
tradiction and poverty will be automatically resolved 
and healed—’ In this way, ‘parties—are not always 
able to adapt themselves to new tasks and new 
periods—bureaucracy is the most dangerously 
habitual and conservative force; if itends up by 
constituting a solid body, standing by itself and 
feeling independent from the masses, the party ends 
by becoming anachronistic— Democratic centralism 
is ‘an elastic formula’ after all it lives to the extent 
to which it is continuously interpreted aud adapted 
to necessity.’ ‘The police function of a party—is 
regressive when it aims to repress the live forces of 
society and maintain a superseded  anti-historic 
legality—’ 

Economism, which so often pervades a Party, 
was, Gramsci throught, the ‘offspring of liberalism’; 
it had ‘very little/relationship with Marxism.’ It is 
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allied to another variant of  anti-Marxism also, 
namely theoretical syndicalism. 

Extremism which sounds so revolutionary can be 
linked up with mild economism, its opposite, through 
syndicalism. Electoral abstention of all kinds and 
rejection of any compromise are two familiar forms. 
Abstention is covered by the unrealistic slogan—‘‘so 
much the worse, so much the better’’; banal state- 
ments are extended to every representative system, 
even non-parliamentary ones; but elections do pro- 
vide a necessary measure to test ‘the effectiveness 
and ability to expand' of a Party, its capacity to per- 
suade the people—. As for compromise so often 
denounced by purists in principle the necessary pro- 
cess of hegemony presupposes thatthe interest of 
the groups over which itis to operate hasto be 
‘taken account of’; that the leading group has to 
make some sacrifice; that a certain balance of com- 
promises be formed. ‘—if the union of two forces 
is necessary to conquer the third—the only concrete 
possibility is compromise’. Aversion to compro- 
mise can be traced back to historical economism 
with its ‘natural laws’ and belief in ‘fatalistic 
finalism’, leaving no room for voluntaristic political 
initiative. 

It is refreshing to find such freshness and bold 
thinking on the part ofa practising Marxist, a 
founder and the present inspirer of a major Com- 
munist Party, its topmost leader before Fascism 
snatched him away, a contemporary of the first 
Soviet triumph with its overwhelming impact. In 
spite of some gaps and flaws, the quality of the 
thought of Antonio Gramsci has  indubitably 
snriched the arsenal of Marxism andis indeed 
worthy of our most serious study today. 
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Pakistan 


AKISTAN has stillalong way 
to travel to attaina worth- 
while position in science and 
technology compared to the pro- 
gress made by her neighbouring 
India and other developing coun- 
tries in the world. 

The Ayub Government, which 
has been at the helm of power for 
thelast ten years and primarily 
responsible for this state of affairs 
in science and technology, how- 
ever, sought to excuse itself by 
pointing to the traditional handi- 
caps, apathy to science on 
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the part of a section of popula- 
tion, and moinly the limited 
resources which lacked the sup- 
port of “moneyed class” to give 
a boost to science education. 
Since Pakistan's independence in 
1947, the country's scientific and 
technological progress has had a 
chequered career in many res- 
pects. Official statements have 
been made that Pakistan started 
with only two Universities, which 
had fallen as her share along with 
their science departments. But 
it got no good technical institute 


asitexisted in India ina few 
places at that time. Scientific 
research received a great set-back 
and languished to a great extent 
due to the migration of technical 
personne] to India. 

In Pakistan, scientific research 
is now conducted by Government 
sponsored research councils and 
institutes and universities. But 
a favourable factor that exists in 
many developing countries— 
research undertaken or promoted 
by the industrial sector—is not in 
existence in Pakistan. 
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According to the findings of 
the Pakistan Science Commission, 
six different research councils 
mainly constitute the entire field 
of scientific research: (i) The 
Pakistan Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research (PCSIR), (ii) 
The Pakistan Atomic Energy 
Commission (PAEC), (iit) The 
Agricultural Research Council, 
(iv) The Medical Research Coun- 
cil, (vy) The Council for Works 
and Housing and (vi) The Irriga- 
tion, Drainage and Waterlogging 
Council. 

Another establishment, the 
National Science Council, coordi- 
nates their efforts and makes 
suggestions to the Government 
on policy matters. The Govern- 
ment hasa unit of its own, the 
Scientific and Technological 
Research Division, which alos 
controls the National Science 
Council, the Pakistan Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, 
and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, : 

While four out of the six 
organisations have been left at 
the formative stage for a long 
time under the pretext of paucity 
offunds, a huge sum is being 
spent without much tangible 
results on PCSIR ann the PEAC. 
The expenditure on PCSIR in 
1966-67 approximated Rs 
1,76,00,000 and that on PAEC Rs 
5,00,00,000. Nearly a million 
rupees have been spent on Agri- 
cultural Research Council, and 
the Pakistan Medical Research 
Council has accounted for Rs 3 
lakhs only The Council for 
Works and Housing showed a ml 
figure in 1966-67. 

A paltry sum of Rs 1,80,000 
was spent on Drainage and Flood 
Control Research Council. This 
deliberately low spending on this 
important project has raised 
misgivings and protests from the 
common people, particularly 
those from East Pakistan, their 
Province being the persistent vic- 
tim of floods, cyclones and other 
natural calamities every year. 

The Ayub Government's 
allegation of apathy on the part 
ofa section of the people, finds 
clear manifestation in the attitude 
of these affected millions. The 
suffering masses find no reason 
to support the Government's so- 
called efforts which do not help 
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them in their struggle for survival 
against the extremely hostile 
natural conditions. It may be 
worth mentioning here that 
several recommendations made 
by the Irrigation, Drainage and 
Waterlogging Council have 
remained unimplemented for 
years together. 

Only the PCSIR has drawn 
attention and sympathy from the 
people of Pakistan due toa few 
worthy achievements. It has 
four laboratories, with a wide 
range of activities, at Karachi, 
Dacca, Lahore and Peshawar. 
Two more laboratories under this 
organisation are also being equip- 
ped in East Pakistan. Ironically, 
even the meagre contribution of 
this organisation has served only 
the few “fortunate industrialists”? 
of both the wings. 

Here, again, it is somewhat 
intriguing that it is only this 
privileged class, whose contribu- 
tion is almost nil to the Govern- 
ment’s efforts for scientific pro- 
gress, that has cornered the fruits 
of national achievements in the 
field of science and technology. 
This class has always kept itself 
aloof from these scientific orga- 
nisations intended to serve the 
people. 

The other research organisa- 
tion to attract public attention is 
the Pakistani Atomic Energy 
Commission with its single unit 
at Nilore, near Islamabad. It 
has a 5-megawatt swimming-pool- 
type reactor, producing radio- 
isotopes. The PAEC has also set 
up two research-cum-training 
centres at Lahore and Dacca. 
The Commission has an ambiti- 
ous power development pro- 
gramme based on atomic fission.~ 
The work on a 137-megawatt 
power reactor at Karachi is pro- 
gressing and-the unit is expected 
to start functioning by the end of 
1970. 

Another power reactor is to 
be established at Rooppur in 
East Pakistan with Soviet assis- 
tance. A team of Soviet experts 
were in Karachi recently. The 
USSR has already undertaken to 
work out the project's economic 
and technical feasibility under an 
agreement signed in April this 
year. The preliminary works, 
including the designing of the 
proposed plant, has already 
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begun in the Soviet Union. The 
feasibility report, likely to be 
ready by early next year, would 
establish the maximum size of 
the plant, its operating efficiency 
and cost economics of the fuel 
found in East Pakistan. 


The Agricultural Research 
Council is mainly engaged in 
sponsoring research projects in 
different research institutes. The 
remaining three organisations 
exist merely as establishments 
and are not provided with any 
facilities to start their work. 


Science education in Pakistan 
at the school level could make no 
headway as a result of the 
Government's failure to provide 
adequate financial resources. The 
Schools are also suffering from 
several other handicaps like want 
of ample scientific apparatus and 
science teachers of real talent. 


Among the Universities, 
numbering seven (apart from the 
engineering and agricultural 
ones), the one at Islamabad alone 
can be regarded as somewhat 
properly equipped. Lack of 
funds keeps most of the univer- 
sities stagnant, with the private 
sector conspicuously remaining 
silentto the appeals to lend a 
helping hand to Ayub's welfare 
programmes. 


Pakistan started its Second 
Five Year Plan with 300 research 
scientists enjoying a pride of 
place. Today, the Pakistan Ato- 
mic Energy Commission employs 
nearly 265 scientists in addition 
to 160 agriculturists, engineers 
and medical doctors. The Coun- 
cil of Scientific and Industrial 
Research has 750 scientists, 
according to official sources. By 
1965, more than 300 of them were 
sent abroad for advanced training. 
An equal number was also under- 
stood to be receiving training 
abroad. 


According to the statistics 
collected by the National Science 
Council, Pakistan spends only 
around one quarter of one per 
cent of her gross national pro- 
duct on scientific research, 
compared to Rs 400 crores allo- 
cated for defence in 1967-68. 
This works up t 6.1 per cent of 
Pakistan’s GNPoat current prices 
and 40 per cent of the country’s 
total revenue, 
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PRIME MINISTER IN LATIN AMERICA 


Manse editorial of Octo- 
* ber 19 referred to “the 
pointlessness of the three- 
week jaunt” to Latin America 
by the Prime Minister, claim- 
ing that its purpose and results 
are "both obscure". 

If this judgement is read along 
with the article by Sri Lajpat Rai 
in thessame issue of the journal, 
the anomaly will be obvious. Sri 
Lajpat Rai writes: 

“The winds of revolution are 
blowing over Latin America. 
The journey towards fundamental 
change,a part of the greatest 
movement of world history, has 
entered the phase of revolu- 
tionary upheavals and this gives 
the continent a formidable aspect 
of a smouldering volcano which 
might burst with an irresistible 
force at any moment." 

Does this not indicate that 
Latin America is today one of 
the most significant regions in 
the world, with which our people 
and our Government should not 


only get acquainted but come 
closer? For long Latin America 
wasasleeping continent, only 
left to be exploited by the native 
feudal landlords and giant US 
Companies. At that time, it was 
possible to ignore the Latin Ame- 
rican countries as they had prac- 
tically no independent existence 
oftheir own. Butin the last 
decade, all this has materially 
changed, not only in Cuba but 
in other parts of Latin America 
as well. At the conferences of 
non-aligned states, the first at 
Belgrade in 1961 and the second 
at Cairo in 1964, the Latin Ame- 
rican states were conspicuously 
active; while in the UN, they can 
no longer be taken for granted 
by the US delegation. The ten- 
sions coming up in the US spon- 
sored Alliance for Progress also 
underlines the same trend. In 
fact, Latin America is no longer 
Uncle Sam’s backyard as Jawahar- 
lal Nehru described it over thirty 
years ago. 


Under the circumstances, it is 
good statesmanship for India to 
get closer to the countries of 
Latin America, and Smt Indira 
Gandhi has done the correct 
thing in undertaking this  stre- 
nuous tour, thereby demonstrat- 
ing not only India's interest in 
these countries but also under- 
lining the importance that this 
country attaches to the emergence 
of this far-away continent on the 
world scene. 

New Delhi Swaha 

(The remark on the Prime 
Minister's Latin American tour in 
Ministream editorial was by way 
of a passing reference; it was by 
no means a complete assessment. 
The point raised by Swaha has re- 
levance no doubt, provided the tour 
offered opportunities for acquain- 
tance with the new forces at work 
in LatiniAmerica today. As for 
Sri Lajpat Rai's observations, it 
may perhaps be useful to refer to 
his concluding article in the: cur- 
rent issue.—Editor) 


THE PRESS AND THE PROFESSOR 


I am thankful to Sri J. D. Sethi 

for giving me tbe opportunity 
to write on a subject about 
which I have been thinking for a 
long time. His attack on Sri 
C. N. Chitta Ranjan (Mainstream, 
October 19, 1968) for defending 
the cause of the non-journalist 
employees of newspapers and his 
tirade against the journalist fra- 
ternity provides an occasion to 
study the common disease of 
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self-righteousness. My only re- 
gret is that Sri Chitta Ranjan, 
despite being an able journalist, 
has been unable to reply to Sri 
Sethi’s invectives. 

Asa teacher in Delhi Univer- 
sity Sri Sethi belongs to a. res- 
pected profession. He is one of 
those resourceful academicians 
who move among people who 
matter, people who constitute 
the ‘Establishment’ and even a 


few high salaried journalists who 
happen to wilde considerable 
influence on the top ministerial 
and bureaucratic echelons. There- 
fore he is in a unique position 
to keep himself better informed 
about what happensin this kind 
of world than in his own. It is 
an enviable position which not 
all academicians enjoy. No one 
should grudge an academic his 
privileged position as it is accor- 
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- basic questions 


ded to him asa matter of right. 
But should we treat himas a 
sacred cow? 

Sri Sethi has raised some 
basic questions, the reply to a few 
of which has been given by Sri 
Chitta Ranjan. But still more 
remain unans- 
wered. For example, feeling 
safe in his own glass house Sri 
Sethi asks: ‘‘Why, for instance, 
should journalists get Govern- 
ment accommodation at subsidised 
rates 7' I do not belongto the 
class of journalists who enjoy 
subsidised Government accom- 
modation, but I should like to 
ask him: Why, for instance, 
should Readers and Professors in 
Delhi University get almost free 
accommodation ? Those who 
have visited the University 
campus have an idea of what 
this accommodation is like. Each 
bungalow with its half a dozen 
rooms, spacious lawns, servant 
quarters (which in most cases 
are let out), and garage, can be 
the envy of even a  high-salaried 
journalist. If journalists are not 
a class apart, which I think they 
should not be, why should acade- 
micians get the privilege which 
Sri Sethi would very much like 
to be denied to a few journalists? 

The same ‘public’ in whose 
name Sri Sethi has fired the 
salvo against journalists would 
like to know a few more things 
about our highly-prized academi- 
cians. He has informed the 
‘public’ that journalism is ‘the 
least productive industry’ in the 
country, aclaim I dare not dis- 
pute, and has also talked about 
‘capitalism of the proletariat’. 
But let us, for a moment, look 
into Sri Sethi’s world. I make 
Delhi andits University a case 
study, though readers are no 
doubt aware that conditions are 
much worse in less fortunate 
provincial universities and col- 
leges. 

A Professor’s maximum salary 
is nearly Rs 2,000 a month. In 
most cases he also happens to be 
the head of the department, which 
reans a lot. Onan average he 
teaches five periods a week, 
which comes to 20 periods a 
month. After deducting the 
holidays, which are nearly six 
months in a year, he is able to 
teach 120 periods in a year. In 
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most cases he depends on obso- 
lete notes which he might have 
jotted down at the beginning of 
his career. If we tally the total 
teaching hours against the money 
he has drawn in a year, he gets 
nearly Rs 100 for a period of 50 
minutes. Thisis a conservative 
estimate, be ause I know a num- 
ber of Professors who prefer 
to take only two to three periods 
ina week. Thesame is the case 
with Readers who receive a 
maximum salary of nearly Rs 
1,500 a month. Itcomes to Rs 
18,000 in a year, 144 perio 1s and 
nearly Rs 63 for a period o` the 
same duration. The lecturer's 
lotis different from the above 
two categories. He has to teach 
18 periods in a week and draws 
a maximum salary of Rs 1,100a 
month. 

Actually the hierarchical 
working in the University is to 
be scen to be believed. Generally 
the Professor-cum-head of 
department behaves like a mini- 
Czar with the entire academic 
staff dancing round his little 
finger. He can make and 
unmake the careers of hundreds 
of his colleagues. He presides 
overa vast empire of depart- 
ments in his discipline in about 
32 affiliated colleges. His is the 
last word in selections and 
appointments, Merit, as Sri 
Sethi should have come to know 
by now, is not always the crite- 
rion, Asa member of the upper 
echelons of ‘academic capitalism’ 
he should be aware of the whims 
of the heads of departments, the 
recommendations and the nauseat- 
ing manoeuvres that precede an 
appointment. Thereafter young 
and ambitious lecturers spend 
the best years of their academic 
career in keeping the mini-czar 
Jn good humour, hoping to be 
promoted as Reader. This they 
do knowing that meritand ho- 
nesty are seldom the stepping 
stones. In the provincial univer- 
sities and colleges the situation is 
worse, 

Sri Sethi’s vituperative indict- 
ment of journalists reaches the 
climax when he attempts to 
startle the ‘public’ by stating 
that ‘‘a journalist does not re- 
quire more than a gentle tug 
from his employer to go sniffing 
around Government offices and 


foreign embassies (embassics 
are never internal) for business 
deals, political tale-carrving 
or any other type of ‘to-ing 
and fro-ing’ that — does not 
fall strictly — within his 
duties as a journalist.” This is 
true.  Itcannot be denied. It 
is à sweeping statement, never- 
theless. The number of 'to-ing 
and fro-ing' journalists can be 
counted on the fingers and all 
journalists are not in Delhi. 

I would like Sri Sethi to climb 
down from his high pedestal to 
discover his own world. People 
who have had the opportunity to 
Observe the so-called all-Indta 
conferences of university teachers 
— Science, economics, history and 
political science conferences— have 
a fair idea of what happens there. 


The 'public' should as well be 
informed of this aspect. Often 
plagiarised ‘papers’ are dished 


out which few delegates bother 
to listen to, since they have al- 
ready submitted their own papers 
or know that like theirs the one 
being read is no lessan attempt 
at plagiarism. Generally the con- 
ference hall hasa deserted look. 
But there is intense activity in 
the canteens or the corridors of 
the conference venue. What do 
the delegates do or talk about? 
They unscrupulously lobby for 
securing examinerships, distri- 
bute areas of influence in relation 
to examination papers, which 
indeed isa very lucrative busi- 
ness, or arrange mutual visits. 
For attending these conferences 
or seminars they are paid first 
class railway fare and given many 
other amenities by their institu- 
tions. Even our legislators can 
Jearn a few lessons in real-politik 
by observing the election of 
office-bearers on these All-India 
bodies. 

Sri Sethi has referred to ‘ty- 
coons’ and their ‘stooges’, There 
is no denying the fact that there 
are tycoons and there are stooges. 
This is a reprehensible aspect of 
the newspaper industry and 
no decent journalist would like 
to associate himself with at. 
Journalism is not a ‘noble’ pro- 
fession as Sri Sethi's is. But is 
he aware of the utter disgrace 
into which the academic  profes- 
sion has fallen? Thereare indeed 
exceptions as in journalism, but 
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the overall picture is more dis- 
tressing than in the newspaper 
industry. This is particularly so 
because teachers have been taken 
by the ‘public’ as moulders of the 
character of the nation’s youth. I 
do not wish to go into details 
since the ‘public’ has some idea of 
all this through sons and 
daughters studying in these ‘tem- 
ples of learning’. 

The academic world has its 
own ‘tycoons’. They have earned 
huge profits by writing ‘without 
tears’ and ‘made easy’ books. 
In fact, there is a scramble among 
them to dish out as much trash 
as they can and bring down our 
once high standards of education. 
Some of them have shares in the 
book industry and many others 
are specially commissioned by 
publishers. Education is no 
more a noble profession. Jtisa 
business. The teaching shops 
scandal is also well known. 

The ‘public’ should also know 
that our academicians have their 
Meccas in Princetons, McGills 
and Wisconsins. They strive 
hard to somehow wangle an in- 
vitation or scholarship with a 
view nof to acquiring more 


knowledge but amassing 
money. . What right have they 
to desert this country 


after getting education at the 
nation’s cost and stealthily migrate 
to dollarland at a time when 
their country needs them most? 
The public should know of the 


scramble in Delhi University 
caused by the Ford Foundation 
announcement of KRs5 crore 
grant. A section of teachers and 
students recently gathered to 
protest what it called the danger 
of massive penetration of Ameri- 
can influence in the University. 
The gathering ended in a fiasco 
after another group of teachers 
and students invaded it shouting 
pro-American slogans, 

. Sri Sethi also chides journalists 
for their subservience to the 
'tycoons'and angrilv asks way 
they did not share their income 
with the poorer employees. He 
should know that working jour- 
nalists' associations all over the 
country raised funds in support 
of the striking non-journalists and 
called one-day token strikes even 
in establishments which had im- 
plemented the awards, But what 
did the Delhi University teachers 
do when thousands of Delhi’s 
school teachers went on strike, 
were jailed and victimised few 
months ago? In what way did the 
Delhi University teachers express 
their solidarity with the inferior 
being in the schools? 

Is Sri Sethi aware of the tre- 
mendous disparitv that exists bet- 
ween Delhi University teachers 
and those in the hundreds of 
schools managed by the Corpora- 
tion? According to the latest 


grades announced a secondary 


school teacher will get a maxi- 
mum salary of Rs 700 after put- 


ting in nearly 20 years' service. 
Even if we work out the figures 
atthe optimum it is like this: 
A secondary school teacher has 
toteach 36 periods a week, or 
144 periods a month, which 
means Rs 5 per period. The 
primary school teachers' case is 
even more pathetic./ His basic 
salary is Rs 118 a month—less than 
the amount a professor earns 
within 50 minutes. It was the 
newspapers and .not the bigh- 
salaried University teachers who 
demanded justice for these  tea- 
chers, I have seen dozens of 
protest meetings by school tea- 


‘chers in Delhi during those days 


and people from all walks of life 
came and expressed their sup- 
port to them—-but nobody from 
the University campus bothered 
tocome and offer even lip-sym- 
pathy. There are indeed some 
young progressive University tea- 
chers whose conscience was stir- 
red butthey could not do much. 
The journalists’ leaders might 
have been settling their scores in 
the shadow of Peking-Moscow 
quarrels but I assure Sri Sethi 
that the teachers are fighting 
only to eat a few morsels and 
to have a new pair of shoes for 
their children. I would not have 
written this letter had he used 
the Mainstream columns to ex- 
press his solidarity with the tea- 
chers'lot. Or does he want the 
disparity to continue ? 


New Delhi Ayub Syed 


Law Relating to Contempt of Court 


Twenty-three jurists and senior advocates of the Supreme Court of India have 
issued the following statement calling for definition of contempt of court by 
Parliament in the light of the conviction of Sri. R.K. Karanjia, Editor of 
Blitz News-magazine, on a charge of contempt of court. The text of the state- 


ment is given below: 


W* have read a news despatch 

from Nagpur that the 
Editor of Blitz Sri R. K. Karanjia 
surrendered jn obedience to the 
sentence of fifteen days imprison- 
ment passed on him by the Nag- 
pur Bench of the Maharashtra 
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High Court for having committed 
contempt of Court by his articles 
“Whom will you fine for Kona- 
rak and Khajuraho". It is un- 
fortunate that he who consistent- 
ly stood for progressive and 
popular causes has had to under- 


go imprisonment. Beyond ex- 
pressing our view that the sen- 
tence of imprisonment was need- 
lessly severe, we do not propose 
to discuss the merits of that con- 
viction which after the Supreme 
Court’s refusal to grant Special 
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Leave has become final. 

We, however, wish to take 
this opportunity to place before 
the publicin general and our 
Parliamentarians in particular 
certain aspects of the law relating 
to contempt of Court which in 
our view need to be altered and 
amended. 

The power to punish brevi 
manu, that is, to punish summari- 
ly for contempt of Court did not 
have its origin in any special 
need felt to give the judiciary 
any power to protect its dignity 
or authority, etc. But this power 
peculiar to the Anglo-Saxon sys- 
tem had its origin in the power 
that the King of England had to 
punish persons for disobedience 
ofhis orders. As Blackstone 
says “In contemplation of law 
the King is supposed to be always 
present in the Courts which 
administer justice which is a 
power, an emanation of the royal 
prerogative." It is needless to go 
into the history of how this law 
of contempt developed. It is 
enough to emphasise that no sta- 
tute defines what is contempt of 
Court. From the decisions, 
three classes of contempt are 
mentioned: 

(1) wilful disobedience of the 
. orders of the Court; 

(2) interference with 
administration of justice; and 

(3) scandalising the Court by 
personal attack of an individual 
judge or bringing into contempt 
the judicial process itself. 

It will be seen, therefore, that 
in the field of scandalising the 
Court the final decision as to 
whether itis contempt of Court 
or not is Jargely dependent upon 
that imponderable which may be 
described as the mental make up 
of the judge. One judge may 
hold it to be a contempt, another 
may hold that even though 
somewhat harsh and unfair, it 
. does not exceed the bounds of 
legitimate criticism. 

Secondly, as this law has been 
administered by the Courts, a 
particular attitude has developed 
which regards anything short of 
an unqualified unconditional 
apology as a further aggravation 
ofthe contempt. For instance, 
the person charged with contempt 
will not be allowed to say “I did 
not wish to commit any con. 
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tempt, I maintain that I have not 
exceeded the limits of legitimate 
criticism but if the Court thinks 
that it amount; to contempt, f am 
prepared to apologise  uncon- 
ditionally." Such a statement is 
regarded as not an apology at all 
but asa further aggravation of 
the contempt. The result is that 
as soon as a notice is given of 
contempt, the person charged has 
no option but to grovel before 
the Court abjectly or go to jail. 

A third feature is that as at 
present any person even those 
who may have an oblique motive 
ora personal axe to grind can 
move the Court to take action 
for contempt against another 
This lends itself a great 
deal of mischief. 
only the Attorney Genera] can 
lay such information. 

In the olden days, there was 
no limit tothe imprisonment that 
could be awarded by the Court. 
But in India since 1952, the 
maximum sentence of six months 
has been imposed. However, a 
vague undefined law of contempt 
leaving it to individual Judges to 
determine what is or what is not 
contempt of Court in any parti- 
cular case, specially in the field of 
scandalising the Court, cannot 
be harmonised with the funda- 
mental right of freedom of speech 
guaranteed by our Constitution. 
In fact, there are several coun- 
tries in the world which do not 
have such a law of punishing 
summarily for the contempt of 
Court by the Court itself. 

There is no reason why a 
contempt of Court should not be 
treated like any other offence 
requiring a proper prosecution, 
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evidence and a finding as to 
guilt. The summary procedure 
leaves a great dealin the field of 
vagueness and is therefore a 
grave danger tothe freedom of 
speech. 


We wish that Karanjia’s go- 
ing to jail might at least start this 
enquiry into the law relating to 
contempt and that the Parlia- 
ment may take up the matter to 
make a law. In 1962, there was 
a Bill intended to make definite 
the law reluting to contempt but 
after the Bill was circulated, 
it appears to have lapsed. [t is 
high time it is taken up by the 
Parliament and „that a new Bill 
should be drafted and circulated 
for public opinion and then madc 
into a statute. 


V. K. Krishna Menon 
A. N. Mulla 

A. S. R. Chari 

D. P. Singh 

R. K. Garg 

S. C. Agarwal 

Uma Datta 

Paras Nath Tiwari 
Shiva Pujan Singh 
K. Mehta 

Shyamala Pappu 

K. L. Mehta 

R. K. Bhatt 

Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar 
Sumitra Chakravarty 
M.K. Garg 

N. S. Das Behl 
Santok Singh 
Anti-Kumar Gupta 
J. S. Talwar 

H. K. Puri 

R. A. Gupta 

Vineet Kumar 
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SUPREME COURT HEARING 


Mainstream Contempt of Court Case 


T# appeal filed by Sri D. R. 
Goyal against the judgement 
ofthe Bombay High Court in 
1965 convicting him for contempt 
of court cameup for hearing be- 


fore the Supreme Court on 
October 23, 1968. The argu- 
ments were heard for two 


i 


days on October 23 and 24. The 
judgement has been reserved. 
Sri D. R. Goyal the then 
editor of Mainstream had pub- 
lished an article in the paper 
(April 24, 1965) entitled “The 
Story of a Loan and Blitz-Thack- 
ersey Libel Case." In the said 
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article attention of the public had 
been invited to certain ‘“extraor- 
dinary features’’ of the Thack- 
ersey-Blitz Libel suit in which 
Mr Justice Tarkunde of the 
Bombay High Court had passed 
a decree of three lakhs of rupees 
against SriR. K. Karanjia, the 
editor of Blitz. It was pointed 
out that shortly before the judge- 
ment was_delivered certain loan 
facilities were granted to Khare, 
Tarkunde and Co. a firm of 
architects, in which the brother 
and some other relatives of Mr 
Justice Tarkunde were interested, 
by the Bank of India of which 
Sri Krishnaraj Thackersey the 
plaintiff in the libel suit was a 
Director and had participated in 
the decision of the Bank for 
affording the said facil ties. 

It was also pointed out in 
the said article that New India 
Assurance Co. had stood as 
guarintors for the aforesaid 
credit facilities and Sri Thackersey 
and his solicitor Sri Petigara 
were Directors in the assurance 
company. 

The proceedings for contempt 
of court were initiated against 
Sri Goyal and Perspective Publi- 
cations (P) Ltd., the publishers 
of Mainstream, at the instance 
of the State of Maharashtra on 
the ground that the said article 
charged Mr Justice Tarkunde 
with unfairness and lack of 
impartiality in the discharge of 
his judicia] duties. The defence 
of Sri Goyal was that the impu- 
gned article was based on an 
article published in the Gujarati 
Weekly Prajatantra dated April 
10, 1965 and as there was no 
refutation of the facts stated 
therein he believed the same to 
be true and therefore had not 
committed any contempt of court. 
The High Court, however, found 
that the article suggested that 
the damages of rupees three lakhs 
bad been awarded to Sri Krish- 
naraj Thackersey by Mr Justice 
Tarkunde because two directors 
ofthe Bank of whom he was 
one in favour of credit of rupees 
ten Jakhs being granted to Messrs 
Khare Tarkunde (P) Ltd. in 
which his brother admittedly was 
interested and that the said 
article had a tendency to harm 
the reputation of the learned 
judge as a judge and not merely 
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asan individual and thereby it 
brought the administration of 
justice in the Bombay High 
Court into utter disrepute. The 
High Court imposed a sentence 
of one month’s simple imprison- 
ment on Sri D. R. Goyal and 
also imposed a fine of rupees one 
thousand. 

Sri Goyal served the sentence 
and paid the fine but filed an 
appeal in the Supreme Court. 

In support of his appeal the 
counsel for Sri Goyal, Sri S. C. 
Aggarwal, submitted before the 
court that the article as inter- 
preted by the High Court im- 
putes bias and partiality to Mr 
Justice Tarkunde and true allega- 
tions of bias against a judge can- 
notinlaw amount to contempt 
of court. It was 
settled principle of law that bias 
whether pecuniary or otherwise 
vitiates the decision of a judicial 
tribunal and such decisions have 
been regarded as nullity by the 
courts including the Supreme 
Court. 

In pointing out that a parti- 
cular judgement had been deli- 
vered by a biased judge the 
appellant had not  interfered 
with the administration of justice 
and had in fact advanced the 
course of justice and such an act 
could not amount to contempt 
of court. 

In support of the aforesaid 
submissions the counsel for the 
appellant placed reliance on the 
decisions of the English courts 
wherein it has been laid down 
that the contempt of court by 
scandalizing the court or the 
judges had become obsolete in 
England and it was submitted 
that on the same principle the 
courts in India should also ignore 
such criticism of the courts or 
judges. It was also submitted 
that the law recognises a dis- 
tinction between contempt and 
libel and an attack ona judge 


may be defamatory but would 
not amount to contempt of 
court. 


Reliance was also placed on 
the decision of the Privy Council 
in the Hindustan Times contempt 
case wherein it was observed that 
if the facts were as alleged in the 
report they called for criticism 
and did not amount to contempt 
of court. It was also submitted 


submitted a- 


that in Australia the courts have 
taken the view that allegation of 
want of impartiality against a 
judge did not amount to con- 
tempt of court, and the said 
decision of the Australian High 
Court had been approved by the 
Supreme Court of India in an 
earlier judgement. 

The counsel for the apellant 
further submitted that in India 
freedom of speech and freedom 
of Press were fundamental rights 
guaranteed under the Constitu- 
tion and the position in: India 
was not very different from that 
in the USA. It was submitted 
that the courts in the USA 
have given a very narrow in- 
terpretation to the scope of the 
power of Court to punish for 
contempt of court when it aifects 
the right to freedom of speech 
and Press and the same 
principles should be applied 
while construing the scope 
of the power to punish for 
contempt of court in India. 
In this regard attention was in- 
vited to the decision of the 
Supreme Court of USA wherein 
it was held that an article imput- 
ins bias to judges does not con- 
stitute a clear and present danger 
to the administration of justice 
and does not amount to con- 
tempt of court. 

The appeal was heard by a 
Division Bench consisting of Mr 
Justice J. C. Shah, Mr Justice 
V. Ramaswamy and Mr Justice 
A. N. Grover. 

Sri S. C. Aggarwal appeared 
for the appellant. 
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This week the discussion on Czechoslovakia in- 
cludes an editorial article from the Polish Communist 
organ, Trybuna Ludu, criticising the stand of the 
Communist Party of Italy. This is followed by the 
continuation of Dr P. C. Joshi's article from last issue, 
while a further instalment of Scrutator’s Reply to 
Professor Susobhan Sarkar's contribution in Main- 
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stream (October 19, 1968) is published, 


Polish Reply To Italian Communists 


HE difficult decision to send 

military units - of the five 
Warsaw Treaty states to the 
Czechoslovak Socialist Republic 
(CSSR) taken inthe face of the 
imperative need to render 
assistance to the socialist forces 
of that country has been used 
for unleashing a feverish cam- 
paign by all anti-Communist 
forces. 

The American imperialists, 
while expatiating on the “def- 
ence" of the sovereignty of the 
peoples, launched their criminal 
intervention in Vietnam: the 
successors of Hitlerism—leaders 
of the policy of militarism and 
revanchism in the West German 
state of “extraordinary laws”, 
the aggressors and occupationists 
of the Arab lands from Tel-Aviv, 
the militant anti-Communists of 
London, Partis and Rome, the 
fascists of Madrid, Lisbon and 
Athens and the South American 
gorillas have all let loose not 
only a clamorous ‘but equally 
cynical campaign against the 
Socialist states. Unfortunately, 
representatives of some Com- 
munist Parties in the. capitalist 
world also thought it opportune 
to condemn this necessary step 
taken by the five Socialist states. 

The Statement of the Political] 


^ Bureau of the Communist Party 


of Italy dated August 21 noted 
that “the Political Bureau of the 
Communist Party of Italy consi- 
ders this decision to be unjustified 
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and not in conformity with the 
principles of the autonomy and 
independemce ofeach Communist 
Party and each Socialist state, 
with the need for defending unity 
of international Communist and 
working-class movement.”’ 


The Political Bureau of the 
Communist Party of Italy ex- 
pressed the hope that “the 
Italian democratic forces will be 
able to take a responsible stan J 
and avoid any unnecessary 
rashness. . ." These hopes have 
proved to be futile, which, inci- 
dentally, could be foreseen—the 
Italian “democratic forces’’ have 
launched an offensive not only 
against the Socialist camp but 
also against the Italian Com- 
munists whose stand was attacked 
by propaganda weapons of the 
heaviest calibre. 


And if Comrade Amendola, 
one of the leaders of the Com- 
munist Party of Italy, stated that 
the decision of the five states 
“seems tous to be a difficult 
and unacceptable departure from 
the persistent struggle for peace 
which had always been the main 
feature of Soviet policy'', then it 
fully coincides with the unbridled 
campaign of the imperialist 
forces, particularly in the Federal 
Republic of Germany (FRG), 
which are striving to: undermine 
confidence in the peaceful policy 
of the Socialist camp, and, while 
again kindling the psychosis of 


a “Soviet threat’’, to restore the 
climate of the “cold war”. 

Though subsequent events 
have confirmed that it is only 
thus that the stand of the Com- 
munist Party of Italy should be 
understood, the leadership of the 
Party not only did not change 
its position, but in its main 
document, namely, inits state- 
ment of August 23, it expressed 
itstill more emphatically. And 
when during the succeeding 
period many Communist Parties, 
as, for instance, the French, the 
British and the Australian, came 
to understand the implication of 
their initial positions and, above 
all, began to emphasise the posi- 
tive significance of agreements 
reached in Moscow, the leaders 
ofthe Italian Party continued 
stubbornly attacking the decision 
of the five Socialist states. 
Moreover, they have gone still 
further in the direction of under- 
mining the unity of the inter- 
national forces of socialism, 
openly coming out against hold- 
ing another meeting of the world 
Communist movement. 

Sucha stand is in obvious 
contradiction to the realities of 
the modern world in which the 
independence of “each state” 
should be viewed in its insepar- 
able connection with the funda- 
mentalline dividing Europe and 
the rest of the world into two 
systems, with the ruthless struggle 
which is going on. nowadays bet- 
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ween socialism and imperialism 
on an international scale and in 
which all means are used— 
peaceful and non-peaceful, politi- 
cal and military, economic and 
ideological. It is the socialist 
social system which is the basis 
of the sovereignty of each coun- 
try of our system. 

These principles are observed 
in the political practice of the 
Socialist camp, which find their 
confirmation in the bilateral and 
multilateral relations among the 
Socialist states andin their joint 
activity and solidarity in defence 
of the security and sovereignty 
of the states and peoples living 
under the threat of the aggressive 
policy of imperialism. 

The Italian Communists 
demand observance of the princi- 
ple of “quest for different ways 
of gaining and building socia- 
lism.” It is correct to speak of 
ways leading to socialism but not 
of ways leading away from socia- 
lism, in the opposite direction, 
tothe restoration of the old 
order. And it was precisely 
such a way which had been 
acquiring a more distinct shape 
during the political evolution of 
the CSSR in recent months. 

Atits January Plenary Meet- 
ing the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of  Czecho- 
slovakia (CPCS) proclaimed a 
programme for improving and 
strengthening socialism in the 
country—a task especially diff- 
cult when one takes into account 
the fact that it was laid down 
much laterthan in the other 
Socialist countries. ‘These aims 
of the CPCS were received with 
approval by the fraternal Parties 
which expected that it would 
rise to the occasion and would 
do everything possible to streng- 
then its leading role and prevent 


the Right-wing and reactionary’ 


force from utilising the transfor- 
mations underway in the country 
against socialism. But it turned 
out otherwise. Under the in- 
fluence of the revisionist cam- 
paign directed at discrediting the 
Party, splitting its unity and 
bringing about an opportunistic 
distortion in its political line, 
the Party was deprived of power, 
while the counter-revolutionary 
forces with support from im- 
perialist centres again stepped 
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up activity to undermine the 
mainstays of the socialist system 
with a view to severing the CSSR 
from the socialist community. 


What was the implication of 
thisevolution from a Socialist 
republic toa republic of the 
bourgeois type? It meant sliding 
into dependence on imperialism, 
above afl the FRG. Could a 
passive attitude towards such an 
evolution inside a Socialist state 
amount to respect for the 
sovereignty of Czechoslovakia as 
is demanded by the Italian Com- 
munists? The culminating point 
in this negative process was 
bound to reduce Czechoslovakia 
to the status of a pawn in the 
imperialist game against the 
USSR and the other Socialist 
States. 


Thus, itis a matter concern- 
ing not only the problem of 
Czechoslovak sovereignty; it is a 
matter concerning the security 
and sovereignty of the other 
European Socialist states, the 
state interests of the entire socia- 
list camp, especially Poland and 
other neighbours of Czecho- 
slovakia. The severance of 
Czechoslovakia from the Socia- 
list community would have led to 
a change in the correlation of 
forces on which the peace and 
security of Europe have been 
based since the victory over 
Hitlerism in 1945. 


It is on such a change in the 
correlation of forces in its favour 
in Czechoslovakia that imperia- 
lism banked while supporting the 
revisionist and  counter-revolu- 
tionary forces so as to split : the 
unity of the Warsaw Treaty coun- 
tries in this sensitive spot of 
Europeand to undermine their 
defence potential. It was prz- 
cisely this that was not taken 
into account by the CPCS 
leaders in the past months. 


At the last plenary meeting 
of the CPCS, Comrade A. 
Dubcek admitted that in evalua- 
ting the internal situation the 
leadership of the CSSR had not 
always taken into account the 
strategic and general interests of 
the USSR and other Warsaw 
Treaty countries. 

How could the allied states 
reconcile themselves to such an 
immediate threat to the vital 


positions of socialism and peace 
in the very heart of Europe? 

Is it admissible that the 
necessary steps taken in defence 
of the historic gains and supreme 
interests of socialism should be 
questioned by Marxists, by 
Communists? 

As is known, from the very mo- 
ment crisis phenomenon appear- 
ed in the life of CSSR, during 
numerous bilateral and multi- 
lateral contacts over a period of 
a number of months—at the 
talks in Dresden, in the course 
of negotiations in Moscow, at 
the Warsaw meeting and finally 
at the meetings in Cierna and 
Bratislava —the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, our own 
and other fraternal Parties per- 
sistently strove to achieve a 
political settlement of the grow- 
ing crisis. For this purpose our 
Parties abstained for a long time 


from public polemics, not react- 


ing even to open attacks by the 
Czechoslovak press against the 
fraternal countries. — Unfortuna- 
tely, all those attempts proved to 
be fruitless and it was only the 
entry of the allied troops that has 
created the conditions for a real 
political settlement of the crisis 
in Czechoslovakia. i 

Let us be frank. As the 
declaration of the leadership of 
the Italian Party speaks of the 
“internationalist duty of deter- 
mining one’s responsibility”, a 
considerable share of responsi- 
bility for such a course of events 
rests on the leaders of the Com- 
munist Party of Italy. They 
rendered unconditional assistance 
to the line pursued by the leaders 
of the CPCS, unconditionally 
approving the entire process of 
the so-called democratisation 
during which the anti-socialist 
forces became increasingly active. 
Following direct contacts with 
the leaders of the CPCS, the 
Italian comrades, disregardiug 
facts, accepted wishful declara- 
tions as reality. It was so in 
May, that is, following the 
difficult negotiations in Dresden; 
it was so againin July after the 
five-Parties letter from Warsaw 
tothe CPCS. DL Unita, organ of 
the Italian Party, persisted in 
describing the processes taking 
place in the CSSR as a “hope of 
the Communist movement’’, a 
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«great opportunity for renova» 
tion", the “renaissance of socia- 
lism in the spirit of freedom and 
democracy”, and soon and so 
forth, without even mentioning 
the onslaught of the counter- 
tevolutionary forces. Instead of 
rhis the Communist Party of 
Italy, accusing other Parties of 
interfering in the ‘‘internal’’ and 
“sovereign” affairs of the CPCS, 
actually engaged itself in inter- 
fering only on the side of the 
revisionist forces, which only 
strengthened the leaders of the 
CPCS in their erroneous line and 
confirmed the “madmen” of the 
Czechoslovak press, radio and 
the TV in their fixed conception 
that they were paving the way to 
the “future of socialism."' 

The other Communist Par- 
ties in the West did not share 
this evaluation. The Central 
Committee of the French Com- 
munist Party pointed out at its 
Jast plenary meeting: "In the 
recent period our Party did not 
conceal its anxiety over certain 
aspects of the situation existing 
in Czechoslovakia. Under the 
cover of the correct slogans of 
the CPCS, aimed as they are at 
developing socialist democracy 
and improving the style and 
methods of the work of the 
Party and Government, the forces 
hostile.to socialism began to act. 
The activities of these elements 
did not meet with a proper 
political and ideological rebuff.” 

However, at the last plenary 
meeting of the Communist Party 
of Italy, Comrade L. Longo de- 
clared that “the Czechoslovak 
Party has retained its leading 
role in the country and is in 
control of the situation" and 
that “nothing threatened the 
socialist gains’, that its “foreign 
policy continues to be tradition- 
ally loyal to the friendship and 


cooperation of the CSSR with 


the USSR and other socialist 


countries.” 

In the appraisal of Comrade 
Longo, “the main political line 
of the CPCS was correct”, 
though *there were moments of 
vacillation and uncertainty during 
its implementation.” 

In May this year, after, re- 
turning from Czechoslovakia, at 
a meeting inthe Gramsci Insti- 
tute Comrade Longo declared 
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that “transition to a higher level 
of democratic development” was 
observed in the CSSR. What 
does this “higher level" mean? 
Is it the attacks against the Com- 
munist Party and its achieve- 
ments, or the freedom of action 
for various organisations with 
clearly anti-socialist programmes 
or the freedom to attack the 
fraternal socialist countries? 

The mistake committed by 
the Communist Party of Italy in 
evaluating the events in Czechos- 
lovakia consists in that while 
ignoring the political reality in 
Europe, it views the problems of 
Socialist countries exclusively 
through the prism of its own 
position, its own political tactics 
and ‘election struggle. 

The free play of the political 
forces under the conditions of 
a bourgeois regime is advantag- 
eous for the working class for it 
facilitates its struggle for political 
rights and economic demands. 
However, in the conditions 
of the CSSR, that is, of 
a country where the question 
“who will win’? was solved as 
long ago as 1948, and which 
fortwenty years now has been 
advancing under the leadership 
of the Communist Party along 
the road of socialist construction, 
the free play of the political forces 
would have meant not progress 
to a higher level but regress 
down to a lower level of develop- 
ment, opening the gates for the 
Right-wing and counter-revolu- 
tionary forces. 

Voicing its protest against the 
decision of the five Socialist 
States and the thereby joining 
the propaganda campaign un- 


leashed against them, the Com- 
munist Party of Italy at the same 
time appeals for “solidarity in 
struggle against imperialism and 
in the struggle for peace”, 
stresses the need for a ‘‘parti- 
cularly intensive quest for unity 
of all anti-imperialist forces.” It is 
difficult to reconcile the one with 
the other for it is impossible to 
promote solidarity and - to work 
for unity while attacking the 
Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries and repudiating the 
necessary steps taken by the five 
states of the Socialist community 
in the face of the threat to the vital 
interests of socialism and peace. 

The experience of history, 
past and recent, shows that in- 
spite of contradictions the 
bourgeoisie displays solidarity 
when faced with a threat to its 
class interests. It displays soli- 
darity on the question of non- 
recognitlon of the sovereign 
rights of the GDR, it displays 
solidarity, inspite of public pro- 
test, with the American policy 
in Vietnam, it displays solidarity 
in supporting Israel against the 
progressive movement of the 
Arab countries It shows soli- 
darity in defending the position 
of neo-colonialism against the 


liberation movements, Such are 
the facts. 
And the solidarity of the 


Socialist forces is the only wea- 
pon to counter the solidarity of 
capital. 

The present period serves as 
acriterion for understending by 
each fraterna] Communist and 
Workers’ Party of its supreme 
internationalist duty. 

Trybuna Ludu, Sept. 8, 1968 


Socialists Must Think—l! 
P. C. JOSHI 


(The. first part of Dr Joshi's article appeared in last week's 
Mainstream) 


N inseparable part of this 

concept of hegemony (of one 
big and powerful country or 
the other, over the weaker 
group `of countries), has been 
the  universalisation of the 
Russian model of socialism and 


the overt or covert rejection of 
the possibility and  permissibility 
of non-Russian paths of socialist 
transformation. This opposition 
to experimentation in the forms 
of socialism found its sharpest 
expression first in the case of the 
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Soviet attitude towards Yugo- 
slavia. It is also manifest in the 
reproduction of the Russian 
model of socialism in each of the 
East European countries (except 
Yugoslavia) and of the Russian 
type of Communist Party in most 
countries. The Czech movement 
(as.the Hungarian and Polish 
uprisings in the past) basically 
symbolise the revolt against this 
hegemony and against the me- 
chanical transplantation of the 
Russian model in their countries. 
It is an assertion of the sovereign 
right of a country to evolve 


a structure of socialism suited _ 


to its needs and aspirations. The 
Soviet military intervention and 
indeed the continuing villifica- 
tion by the Soviet ideologues of 
the ‘Action Programme of the 
Czech Communist Party’ only 
shows that the dominant leader- 
ship of the Soviet Party still con- 
siders the Russian form of socia- 
lism asthe only valid form for 
East European countries; and 
that itis determined to assert 
its hegemonistic role by con- 
tinuing to sit in judgement over 
others and to even use force for 
the suppression of any major 
deviation from the path dictated 
by them. (It may also be 
indicated here that the Chinese 
Communists also revolted against 
the Soviet hegemony. But the 
tragedy is that the Chinese seek 
to establish their hegemony over 
the Asian countries in the same 
manner as the Russians have 
done in relation to the East 
European countries). l 

This background enables us 
to evaluate the second basic 
issue concerning the relationship 
of socialism and democracy. 

The political structure which 
evolved in the Soviet Union after 
the October Revolution was 
characterised as the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat against the 
oppressing classes and democracy 
for the toiling masses. But in 
due course under a combination 
of external and internal cir- 
cumstances the dictatorship as- 
pect of the Soviet political struc- 
ture was tremendously streng- 
thened and its democratic as- 
pect was gradually weakened and 


even undermined: The erosion 


of the democratic process assum- 
ed an alarming dimension as the 
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dictatorship over the “enemies 
of revolution” became so perva- 
sive as to necessitate dictatorial 
regulation and regimentation of 
thought; the result was forcible 
suppression and, even physical 
persecution, of dissent and diver- 
sity ofideas and opinions. The 
association between the Soviet 
model of socialism and autho- 
ritarianism has been so prolong- 
ed and persistent that the non- 
socialists have time and again 
posed the question whether socia- 
lism and democracy can at all be 
had ina single package. 

Here it may be stated that 
socialist intellectuals from socia- 


list and non-socialist countries 


have questioned this proposition. 
In their view the deformation of 
socialism specially in respect of 
the political superstructure 


‘originated from the fact that the 


first socialist society appeared in 
an economically underdeveloped 
and politically backward country. 
Thus the authoritarian political 


system evolved in the context of. 


“the drive to develop at break- 
neck speed a backward country 
under the threat of foreign aggres- 
sion and in the face o* internal 
resistance.” Even if this hypo- 
thesis is accepted as an explana- 
tion of the genesis of the autho- 
ritarian political structure, it fails 
to explain its persistence even 
after the economic transforma- 
tion, This phenomenon of 
persistence seems to contradict 
the orthodox Marxist viewpoint 
about the dependence of the 
political superstucture on the 
economic basis. It now seems 
that political forms, at least under 
certain circumstances, can be 
relatively independent of eco- 
nomic relations of production 
and that they may play an active 
role in shaping the form of eco- 
nomic relations and in perpetuat- 
ing them. Thus the economic 
form of socialism itself may be 
moulded or distorted by the 
political forms evolved by a 
country and in the formation of 
which past history and tradition 
play a vital role. Further, the 
discontinuity in forms of econo- 
mic organizations may often be 
accompanied by continuity in the 
forms of political organization. 
Allthis is only to emphasise 
that in the Soviet Union the eco- 


nomic revolution may have now ' 
created the pre-conditions for a 
democratic revolution but that 
the former has certainly not 
been accompanied nor been im- 
mediately followed by the latter. 

It may not be far wrong to pre- 
dict that as and when democra- 
tisation makes a significant head- 
way in the Soviet society, the 
economic form of socialism as- 
sociated with an  authoritarian 
politica] structure may also un- 
dergo far-reaching structural 
transformation. 

_ What follows from the above 
discussion is that neither the eco- 
nomic form of socialism evolved 
by the Soviet Union (or for that 
matter China) nor the political 
structure within which this eco- 
nomic form has been evolved, 
provide a model of democratic 
socialism or socialist demo- 
cracy which can appeal to so- 
cieties committed both to socia- 
lism and democracy. The Ac- 
tion Programme of the Czecho- 
slovak Communists assumes a new 
significance in this background 
as it seeks to blend socialism 
with democracy. This is the 
main reason why it has evoked 
such a sharp and hostile reaction 
in the ruling circles of Soviet 
Union and its allies. This is 
also the reason why even the 
use of force has not been spar- 
ed with a view to blocking its 
practical implementation. That 
is why the resolute defence of the 
sovereign right of each country 
to evolve its own form of socia- 
lism is also to strengthen the 
search for non-authoritarian and 
humane forms of socialism. 

(Concluded) 
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Reply To Prof Sarkar—1ll 


SCRUTATOR 


(The earlier instalments of this Reply appeared in Mainstream, October 19 and 26) 


N h's contribution  (Main- 

stream, October 19), Professor 
Susobhan Sarkar weighed various 
arguments which he thought 
were raised in justification of the 
Warsaw Powers’ intervention 
into Czechoslovakia. We have 
already examined his points 
against the argument of strategic 
self-defence of Czechoslovaki a (in 
last week's Mainstream). 

Prof Sarkar next deals with 
the question of counter-revolution, 
actual and potential, as a justifi- 
cation for the Warsaw Powers’ 
intervention. 

Briefly, Prof Sarkar’s argu- 
ment runs thus : Since capitalist 
relations of production had not 
been restored in Czechoslovakia, 
nor fundamental change effected 
in her economic base, nor were 
bourgeois values definitely trium- 
phant, nor the rule and leadership 
of CP ended, or Western domina- 
tion established, “vague talk of 
the victory of counter-revolution 
is no more than a term of rep- 
roach", 

Secondly, this question should 





Professor Susobhan Sar- 
kar has complained: “I did 
not ‘christen’ my contribution 
as merely‘A Polemical Note’ 
as printed. I called it ‘The 
Czechoslovak Crisis—A 
Polemical Note for Discus- 
sion —which is not exactly the 
same thing. The change in 
title was unwarranted.” 


As Professor  Sarkar's 
contribution appeared in the 
section specifically earmarked 
for Discussion on Czechoslo- 
vakia, the words, “The Cze- 
choslovak Crisis"! and “for 
Discussion" were felt to be 
superfluous, and that the 
abridged caption conveyed the 
import of the original. How- 
ever since the author felt 
otherwise, we offer our 
regrets to him. 

Editor 
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not be decided ex-parte when 
Czech leaders denied the charges. 

Thirdly, the military inter- 
vention “could and should have 
waited till further clarification." 

Regarding the potential dan- 
ger of counter-revolution, Prof 
Sarkar concedes: “That there 
are counter-revolutionary trends 
andforces within Czechoslovakia 
is quite possible, perhaps even 
natural when capitalist influences 
from outside do impinge on the 
borders” and he also admits that 
the imperialist conspiracy is 
also “an objective reality." But 
he says that -"'counter.revolu- 
tionary discontent ` within the 
country has been stimulated pre- 
cisely by the heavy hand:d Sta- 
linist misrule for 20 years". And 
he regards the military interven- 
tion would amount to “moving 
back'' towards that misrule. 

In conclusion, Prof Sarkar 
says: “There might be a case for 
intervention if counter-re olution 
is actually victorious ina coun- 
try. But to send troops to curb its 
mere possibility is something like 
our familiar preventive detention 
legislation”. His thesis is: ‘In 
the internal conflict between 
revolution and counter-revolu- 
tion, the issue can dnd must be 
decided by the people itself.” 

For one thing, nobody has 
talked of “the victory of counter- 
revolution'' having been achieved 
in Czechoslovakia. What was 
stressed throughout the summer 
by the socialist neighbours of 
Czechoslovakia was that the coun- 
ter-revolutionary forces were fast 
overpowering the progressive for- 
ces and that the Communist 
Party itself was almost being 
petrified, thanks to the manner 
in which the dominant section of 
its leadership was handling (or 
refusing to handle) the situation. 

As early as April 1968, Dub- 
cek himself warned the Plenum 
of the Central Committee of 
Czechoslovak CP: “We would 
be short-sighted if we overlooked 


the revival of certain non-socia- 
list trends, indeed even  wrathful 
calls for revenge' The May 
Plenum ofthe Central Commit- 
tee officially recognised that the 
danger from the Right was the 
main danger. It was at this 
meeting Dubcek himself confes- 
sed that “the authority of the 
Central Committce is ever more 
declining " 

Prof Sarkar says: “The allega- 
tion of counter-revolution in 
progress within Czechoslovakia 
was not substantiated when the 
occupation came." This indeed 
is an amazing statement. On 
May |, the notorious Club 231, 
along with other clubs held open 
demonstration in Prague calling 
for *New leaders with clean 
hands". On May 19, Prace pub- 
lished the article by Svitak, leader 
of the “Clib of Committed Non- 
Party People’’ showing how step 
by step the Communists could be 
removed from power, and that 
the workers militia should be dis- 
banded. 

On June 17, Literarni Listy, 
the writers' union organ, called 
for the withdrawal from the War- 
saw Treaty and the ‘‘neutralisa- 
tion" of Czechoslovakia. 

In June appeared the infamous 
“Two Thousand Words'' which 
gave Out a rallying call for the 
anti-Socialist forces. The CP 
Central Committee Presidium 
criticised it saying that its re- 
commendations would amount 
to''a grave danger for the new 
policy of the party, National 
Front and Socialist Czechoslova- 
kia", pointing out that “the 
danger lies in the appeal inciting 
to attacks against Party and State 
officials in districts and Commit- 
tees, and to use such forms of 
pressure as strikes, demonstra- 
tions and boycotts as well as to 
set up new bodies outside the 
structure of the National Front 
and the State—'' It criticised 
the Two Thousand Words for 
“tending to incite nationalist 
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moods, and it formulates ques- 
tions of Czechoslovak foreign 
policy entirely counter to 
the principles of the Party, 
National Front and the 
State.” It is surprising Prof 
Sarkar has made no mention of 
the Two Thousand Words in his 
Note. 

This stand of the CP, however, 
was challenged by some of its 
own leaders, thereby totaly im- 
mobilising the Party in its expo- 
sure of the Two Thousand Words. 
Smrkovsky gave it support, pub- 
licly dem nding that “the Party 
leadership should take a positive 
step forward from its original 
stand '' An open boycott 
campaign was launched against 
those leaders of the Central Com- 
mittee who denounced the Two 
Thousand Words or took a stand 
against reactionary elements. 

On July 15 came the open 
attack on Warsaw ‘Treaty by 
General Prchlik, the then leader 
ofthe Security Section of the 
Central Committee. Mlada Fronta 
called “for a neutral policy with 
the consent of the great powers or 
the United Nations” and Lite- 
rarni Listy openly said: ‘‘Europe 
is not threatened with the dan- 
ger of war, and therefore appeals 
for the unity of the socialist 
camp in the face of the threat of 
armed attack are devoid of 
serious grounds.” In fact, Mlada 
Frontainits issue of July 10, 
1968 was quite candid asking 
“Let us choose for Czechoslo- 
vakia in this restless world the 
role of Switzerland.” 

Lest Prof Sarkar disbelieved 
the authenticity of reports 
coming from the Soviet. and 
other allied sources, here only 
the Czech material is quoted. 
Many more instances can be 
given, but here only a cross-sec- 
tion has been taken. 

What was alarming was that 
even after the Cierna and the 
Bratislava Conferences, the pro- 
cess of decline continued in 
Czechoslovakia. At Bratislava, 
the Czech leaders signed the 
Declaration saying: “In the spirit 
of the existing tradition, in an 
. atmosphere of full frankness, 
principled action and friendship, 
the fraternal parties have consi- 
` dered the topical questions of 
the struggle for socialism, fur- 
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ther strengthening of the socia- 
list community, the unification 
of the world Communist move- 
ment." The Czech delegation 
assured there that unbridled 
anti-Socialist attacks in the press, 
radio and television would 
cease; that the activities of anti- 
Socialist parties would be con- 
trolled and that the Party and 
the State leadership would 
follow a consistent’ policy in de- 
fence of the interests of the So- 
cialist Republic. 

But what happened after 
Bratislava? Smrkovsky, one of 
the signatories of the Bratislava 
Declaration, in an interview some 
days later, on August 7, declared: 
“We have got what we wanted. 
Now however it is necessary to 
recover the ground we lost in 
Bratislava. ” 

Mlada Fronta denounced the 
Bratislava declaration saying 
that it contained "the same old 
words which accorded with the 
old methods of thought and 
estimation of world events.” 
Lidova Demokracie said: ‘‘The 
terminology of the Declaration 
is somehow out of date and does 
not satisfy us.” 

A District Committee of CP 
at Olomouc was dissolved for 
having come out in support of 
the Bratislava decisions, A new 
signature campaign was started 
demanding the dissolution of 
the Workers’ Militia. — Persecu- 
tion was started against 99 work- 
ers of the Praba automobile 
plant for having written to 
Pravda, and in this Smrkovsky 
played a leading role. 

Side by side, the openly anti- 
Communist violence began in 
Prague itself. On August 8, the 
building of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party 
was attacked: “The crowd out- 
side remained and around 10 
o’clock started shouting ‘Come 
on out’, ‘You are afraid’, 
‘Come on out, you swine.’ The 
crowd pushed and battered on 
the door and threw stones.” 


(This is taken not from Pravda 


or zvestia but from Rude 
Pravo.) 

Such a physical attack on 
the headquarters of the Com- 
munist Party taking place at the 
very capital of a Socialist State 


can hardly be regarded as a 


simple case of youthful outburst. 

The leadership of the Com- 
munist Party of Czechoslovakia 
signed at Bratislava: “We shall 
respectfully support the German 
Democratic Republic—the so- 
cialist state of the German work- 
ing people, defending peace; we 
shall unremittingly support the 
Communist Party of Germany 
and those forces fighting against 
militarism and revanchism, and' 
for democratic forces." 

And yet within a few days, 
when Tito came to Prague, the 
reception in his honour rang 
with the chanting of the slogan: 
“Tito yes—Ulbricht no.” Gran- 
ted this was a spontaneous out- 
burst, what was significant 
was that Dubcek and other 
Czech leaders present on the 
occasion did nothing to make 
even a formal attempt to tel! the 
crowd that while Tito was wel-- 
come, there should be no insult 
to the leader of another friendly 
neighbour, an ally, with whom 


Czechoslovakia had just signed 
a solemn agreement. Instead, 
the press, radio and television 


gave the widest publicity to this 
slogan. 


This episode gives an idea 
ofthe way the Czechoslovak 
leaders almost displayed a cava- 
lier reluctance to implement 
the Cierna and the Bratislava 
Declarations. Even by their 
own conduct, they encouraged 
the spread of hostility towards 
other members of the socialist 
community. 

All this cannot be dismissed 
as only being “stimulated precise- 
ly by the heavy-handed Stalinist 
misrule for 20 years." By taking 
such a position, Prof Sarkar is 
only underplaying the active role 
of the consciously reactionary 
forces at work. It is in this con- 
text, one has to examine the 
role of outside imperialist agen- 
cies in the Czechoslovak crisis 
and how they forged their links 
with the  counter-revolutionary 
forces inside the country. 


(The Editor regrets that owing 
to lack of space, Scrutator’s arti- 
cle could not be published in full 
this week, and he assures that the 
remaining portion of it would be 
published infull in next week's 
Mainstream). 
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VIETNAM AND SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


With the cessation of American bombing on 
North Vietnam and the efforts at serious 
negotiations in Paris, a new stage is being reached in 
the politics of South-East Asia. It is imperative that 
in the emerging pattern of things, India plays a posi- 
tive and purposeful role in keeping with her national 
self-interest. 

Itis on record-that fourteen years ago, India 
enhanced her international 'status and influence by 
active participation in the negotiations that culmina- 
ted in the Geneva Agreements on Indo-China in 
1954. The essence of India's stand at the time was 
to side with the powerful democratic forces that 
fought and defeated French imperialism. Ever since, 
over these fourteen years, a more powerful imperia- 
lism tried to subjugate the people of Vietnam and 
today faces a greater fiasco at the hands of the same 
freedom-loving Vietnamese people, writing with their 
blood an unforgettable saga of heroism and patrio- 
tism. In the changed context, however, the key 
point remains tbe same, that is, that the people of 
Vietnam must have the right to decide their own 
future freely and without any interference. 

Itis good that Sri Bhagat, Minister of State for 
External Affairs, has emphasised this point recently 
and has correctly reiterated that the guidelines for 
any settlement in Vietnam have to be based on the 
Geneva accord. He has clearly elaborated this 
point by saying that “there should not be outside 
interference and all foreign troops must withdraw 
from Vietnam". 

The basic point to keep in mind in the formula- 
tion of India's policy towards South-East Asia has 
to be that this country sides with the forces 
resisting imperialist domination, open or sub rosa ; 
that is, it actively participates in all efforts 
that call for resistance to imperialist pressure, 


political or economic, particularly those from USA. . 


To do so, it would be necessary that India strives to 
build up the closest relations with the progressive 
forces in this region atthe head of which stands 
Ho Chi Minh and his intrepid band who have success- 
fully stood out against the most powerful offensive 
of US imperialism. 

Whatever may be the cross-currents in this region, 
ft does not require much of foresight to comprehend 
that the Vietnamese leadership under Ho Chi Minh is 
going to play a very decisive role in the entire poli- 
tics of South-East Asia. 

There have been much talk of regional coopera- 
tion, formation of different types of organisations, 
for getting the countries of South-East Asia together. 
Some;of these organisations have already sprouted 
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. these new American moves. 


but have not yet proved to be of much relevance. 
India’s policy so far has been to get a feel of the land 
through bilateral talks and understanding. 

In this context one has also to discern very care- 
fully the latest American motivation having suffered 
a humiliating setback in Vietnam. It is possible that 


~ American imperialism, wiser after its Vietnam fiasco, 


will try to sneak in through devious means and not 
come out blatantly with the failure of its domino 
policy. ' 

It is necessary for our country to guard against 
With our difficult 
economic situation and powerful forces of vésted 
interest inside the country pressing for a policy of sub- 
servience to the dollar, there is likely to be a temp- 
tation to go in for these new political moves in South- 
East Asia inspired or encouraged from Washington. 
But such a course would bring not only discredit to 
our national standing among the Asian countries but 
will be suicidal for our real national interest. What- 
ever advance we have made in the direction of eman- 
cipating our poverty-stricken millions from the terrible 
consequences of an imperialist-dominated economy, 
whatever strength, material or moral, this nation has 
acquired since Independence, has come through 
reliance on forces ranged against imperialism. It is 
this cardinal truth which needs to be reiterated once 
again today as we scan the new vista that has opened 
up in South-East Asia. - l 
n a a a 
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POLITICAL NOTEBOOK 


FOR SURVIVAL AND SELF-RESPECT 


' , Even the wrost critics of 
Kerala Chief Minister Namboodi- 
ripad will have to concede that 
in recent times he has made the 
biggest contribution by any single 
individual to fresh thinking on 
the inadequacies and draw backs 
of the economic policies pursued 
so far bythe country under the 
overall guidance of the Centre. 
It would be exceedingly unwise of 
anyone to dismis$ hiscallfor a 
"second look" atthe policies of 
. the last 18 years and their imple- 
mentatiou and for drastic changes 
in the whole approach, as a mere 
trick to embarrass the Congress- 
run Central Government. The 
questions has been raising, not 
only in respect of Centre-State 
relations but also in respect of 
national ends and means, are 
fundamental to future national 
independence, well-being and 
self-respect. The political leader- 
ship at the Centre as wellas the 
planners would be well advised 
to cast aside prejudices against 
Sri Namboodiripad and his allies 
in the Kerala Government, and 
take an honest look at the course 
of development in India from the 
inauguration of planning till this 
day so as to locate the causes 
of the steady erosion of national 
will and purpose in place of their 
being strengthened as hoped for 
by the original policy-makers 
headed by Jawaharlal Nehru. 
While it is not necessary for 
everyone to agree with each of 
Sri Namboodiripad’s formulations 
in this regard, it is clearly ne- 
cessary for all concerned at the 
Centre ‘as well as in the States to 
discuss the ideas presented by 
him dispassionately and arrive at 
a new basis for economic develop- 
ment based on the lessons impli- 
cit in the failure of the past. To 
evade this task and take refuge 
in politics of the kind familiar to 
all of us, would be little short of 


6 
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betrayal of the common people 
who are yet to derive the advan- 
tages that freedom is supposed 
to confer on them. 

, In this context, the seminar 
organised by Sri Namboodiripad 
last month at Trivandrum was 
of great significance. There is 
no need to go into the absurd 
discussion on whether anyone 
other than the Union Govern- 
ment and the planners are com- 
petent to outline a “national 
Plan." Itis obviously open to 
any group, section or even indi- 
vidual to express opinions on 
what the shape and content of such 
a Plan should be. Solongas no 
agency other than the Centre and 
the Planning Commission can 
undertake the official formulation 
and implementation of national 
Plans, the objection raised to the 
Kerala Chief Minister or anybody 
else producing alternative schemes 
must be deemed politically moti- 
vated. The seminar called by 
Sri Namboodiripad came to cer- 
tain broad conclusions which not 
only pinpointed the weak spots 
of the policies being pursued at 
present but indicated viable alter- 
natives which can ensure a faster 
pace of growth on the basis of 
self-reliance as well as more 
equitable distribution of the bene- 
fits of the planning process. 

While there can be no doubt 
that the planning process was 
introduced with the best of in- 
tentions, it is clear enough that 
the first three Five-Year Plans, 
despite the many major projects 
and schemes, failed to create the 
atmosphere of self-reliance which 
they were intended to. It is no 
doubt true that there was much 
addition to the national wealth, 
but then it is equally true that 
the bulk of the new wealth found 
its way into a few pockets and 
did not have any impacton the 
lives .of the vast majority of our 
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population. Among the most 
obvious results of 15 years of 
planning were first, that the Big 
Business houses in the country 
became much more powerful 
than before, controlling not only 
vital sectors of the economy but 
even influential sections of the 
policy-makers and the bureau- 
cracy responsible for the imple- 
mentation of the Plans ; and 
secondly, that in the case of the 
bulk ofthe working people real 
wages did not improve in the 
least but often were heavily: 
eroded by the rising prices which 
the authorities were unwilling 
or unable to check. Even wrase 
than these was thefactthat the 
years of planning, instead of 
taking us forward on the road to 
self-reliance, made us more and 
more pathetically dependent on 
other countries, especially .the 
United States, not only for plan 
projects but even for the most 
essential of all essential commidi- 
ties, food. Such dependence had 
the inevitable consequence ‘of 
making India subject not only to 
economic but also to political 
pressures. It is no accident that 
this country's forth-right and 
fearless stand on foreign policy 
issues, especially those concerning 
people struggling for their’ in- 
dependence gradually gave place 
to polite words, if not to acquie- 
sence in wrong-doing on the 
international plane. 

The most eloquent proof of 
the failure of our rulers to iimple- 
ment the Plans honestly and in 
the nation's best interests is provi- 
ded by the three-year gap between 
the Third and the Fourth Plans 
and by the pathetic efforts to 
pretend that the patchwork annual 
Plans made up of what the State 
Governments consider immedia- 
tely expedient somehow satisfy 
the concept of planning. Further 
proof is provided by the continu- 
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ing food imports and by the 
Union Finance Minister's humi- 
liating dash to the United States 
to beg for props, which however 
are not forthcoming, leaving the 
planners and the executive authori- 
ties precisely where they were 
before. Proper advantage has 


. not been taken of the concept 


made available by the kind of 
assistance the Socialist countries 
came forward to provide— namely, 
assistance to build the economic 
base to a leval that can ensure the 
nation's independence. 

It is in the context of all these 
facts that the conclusions of the 
Trivandrum seminar, in which 
several eminent economists and 
administrators participated, have 


to be viewed. The most impor- 


tant of these in the context of 
maintenance of national self-res- 
pect and independence is the re- 
commendation that all forms of 
foreign economic “aid’’ infringing 
on.national freedom and impeding 
the economic growth of the 
nation should be stopped forth- 
with. In other words, so-called 
aid that leads to arm-twisting and 
dictation of political and econo- 
mic policies should be rejected 
without hesitation. It is no secret 
that it was the Western aid-givers 
who used their vantage position 
to compel India to devalue the 
rupee over two years ago, with 
known consequences for the 
national economy. Nor is it un- 
known that we are unable to 
establish proper and mutually 
satisfactory relations with coun- 
tries like the GDR, Cuba, and 
North Vietnam because of the 
pressure exerted by the United 
States on the strength of the “aid” 
it gives to this country. The 
seminar has rightly said that the 
right course is for India to nego- 
tiate fresh agreements with all 
countries on a commercial basis 
for the supply of technical know- 
how and capital goods. A policy 
change of this kind will certainly 





Because of pressure of space, | 


some of the regular features 
like Communications and Dis- 
cussion could find no place in 
this issue. They will be resumed 
next week. 

—Editor, Mainstream’ 
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lead to squeezing onthe food 


front ; the answer lies in the: 


Government ensuring for itself 
complete overall control over the 
production and distribution of 
foodgrams in the country. If 
privation in respect of food is 
more or less equally distributed 
over the whole country, it will 
undoubtedly become tolerable, 
and the people can be expected 
to put up with it provided they 
see evidence that it is part of a 
drive to reduce the nation's abject 
dependence on foreign sources. 
Thus rejection of "aid" with 
strings straight away implies a 
readiness to reverse the whole 
approach to the prime question of 
feeding the people. 

Because of its inability to 
devise appropriate Plan projects 
and implement them effectively, 
the Government has been success- 
fully bamboolized into permitting 
"collaboration" agreements on a 
big scale. These agreements bet- 
ween Indian and Western mono- 
poly capital are aimed at’ensuring 
that vital sectors of the economy 
are kept out of the purview of 
possible public control and at a 
division of the spoils. The Tri- 
vandrum seminar has called for 
moratorium on export of profits 
and repatriation of foreign private 
capital, as also for re-scheduling 
of repayments of past loans, etc., 
and for cancellation of all agree- 
ments of non-financial collabora- 
tion. One aspect of “‘collabora- 
tion" which has been under 
discussion in recent times is that 
relating to knowhow. It has 
been admitted that there been 
repetitive import of foreign 
technology, and there are propo- 
sals to create a central agency to 
“coordinate” the imports of know- 
how so as to eliminate repetition 
costing foreign exchange. What 
is really required, however, as 
the-seminar has pointed out, is 
that all technical knowhow avai- 
lable within the couniry should 
be made accessible to all who 
need it on the payment of a nomi- 


nal fee. Foreign consultancy 
services and turnkey projects 
should be completely banned. 


Attempts by Indian monopoly 
capital to export- its surplus 
finances to other countries should 
be similarly banned. 


grammes. 


Ihus it wil be seen that re- 
jection of motivated aid from the 
West has a series of implications 
for the whole process of planning 
and development in the country. 
The very first decision to be taken 
is the one to end the hold of 
Indian monopoly capital on the 
economy at the earliest and to 
eliminate the unholy alliance bet- 
ween Indian and foreign private 
capital without further delay. 
Once steps in this direction are 
undertaken, all other questions 
like availability of knowhow and 
growth of national technical 
talent wil! fell into place, since 


the Government will be the sole 


agency to deal with foreign 
countries and their nationals and 
whatever deals the Government 
enters into will be subject to 
parliamentary scrutiny. These 
decisions however are not easy 
to take or implement, for the 
control of private capital on 
political and economic life is such 
that its pressure will become 
irresistible to any but the most 
dedicated Government. It is not 
enough to produce ponderous 
statements on socialism and self- 
reliance; the test is whether 
those in power have the courage, 
dedication and strength to with- 
stand such pressures and under- 
take a wholesale review of basic 
économic policies and pro- 
Past experience does 
not give room for much opti- 
mism. 

The semimar has provided a 
blue-print for action on the 
domestic front as well. The ex- 
port and import trade must be 
nationalised, and steps taken to 
minimise import costs by pur- 
chasing from the cheapest possi- 
ble sources. Import substitutiou 
must be undertaken vigorously 
in all spheres. Local efforts to 
produce substitutes for costly 
imported products have received 
little encouragement so far, the 
reasons being quite obvious. The 
widespread frustration among 
talented young scientists in the 
country is largely due to this atti- 
tude for which the politicians and 
the bureaucracy are responsible. 

Ceiling. on profits must be im- 
posed and enforced, the excess 
profits being taken by the State 
as compulsory loans for develop- 


1 


mental purposes in the public 
sector. The policy of providing 
subsidies and loans to the private 


sector must be reviewed; at 


Bhubhaneswar the then Cogress 
President, Sri Kamaraj, pointed 


out that the vast sums made 


* 


available in these forms to the 
private sector could be fruitfully 
used’ by the Statf to start néw 
industrial and other under- 
takings capable of meeting 
essential needs of the people and 
of providing fresh job opportu- 


nities. The proposal was not 
"even discussed subsequently, 
although Sri Kamaraj was 


Congres President for almost four 
years thereafter. Implicit in the 
suggestion was the idea that 
public money should not be 
utilised to strengthen the private 
sector ; but this is precisely what 
many of our public sector eter- 
prises are doing. Hence the 
seminar suggestion that policies 
in this sphere should be revised 
so that financial assistance be- 
comes available to medium and 
small industries and medium and 
small peasants instead of big 


business houses as hitherto. [t^ 


has also been suggested that the 
pricing policies of public under- 
takings should be redesigned so 
as “to help the final consumer 
rather than monopoly capital." 
Simultaneously the tax structure 
should be drastically modified so 
as to reduce disparities in in- 
comes sharply and remove the 
prevailing imbalance between the 
urban and rural areas. Removal 
of regional imbalances should 
receive top priority. 

The clear-cut first steps recom- 
mended by the seminar deserve 
early consideration. First and 
foremost, all big enterprises 
owned or controlled by any of 
the 75 monopoly houses listed by 
the Monopolies Enquiry Com- 
mission should be immediately 
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nationalised, and administered by 
national corporations.  Indivi- 
dual houseá may be permitted 
to own smaller industries subject 
to a limit on the total assests of 
each. Assistance on a much 
bigger scale than at present should 
be made available to medium 
and small scale entrepreneurs and 
industrial co-operatives ; trained 
personnel should be helped to 
set up their own small units. 
Greater public control over all 
such industries should be ensured. 

All new undertakings in basic 
industry should be in the public 
sector. National scales of pay 
should be laid down for manage- 
ment cadre in both private and 
public undertakings, taking care 
to cut heavily the prevailing 
bloated salaries at the top levels. 
The seminar has also suggested 
how labour policy should be 
revised so as to give labour a 
sense of genuine participation 
and ensure the equitable distri- 
butions of the gains produced by 
their work. 

Among other important mea- 
sures are the nationalisation of 
banking so as to divert vast sums 
from speculation and private busi- 
ness to activity vital to the public 
interest, honest formulation and 
speedy implementation ‘of a natio- 
nal food policy ensuring public 
control of procurement and dis- 
tribution, implementation of 
effective agricultural reforms that 
will remove imbalances in the 
rural areas and improve the 
condition of the medium and 
small peasansts and landless 
labour, etc. ; 

One may no: entirely. agree 
with Sri Namboodiripad on ques- 
tions like China and Pakistan 
mainly for the reason that peace 
and mutual goodwill cannot be 
established by unilateral decisions 
by India. But it is obvious 
enough that our long-term 
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national interest require the early 
establishment of good neighbourly 
relations with these two countries. . 
It is also clear that so long as 
tensions prevail in this region, 
advantages accrue only to the 
imperialist powers out to estab- 
lish their own spheres of influ- 
ence. Our leaders have been 
saying that we desire friendly 
relations with China and Pakistan ; 
unfortunately there have been no 
reciprocal sentiments from 
Rawalpindi and Peking. Sri 
Namboodiripad's repeated emph- 
asis on the' need for dialogue with 
two countries must be taken as an 
expression of anxiety for the 
preservation of the nation's long- 
term interests. It is no doubt 
necessary for this country to keep 
on exploring possibilities, but in 
the final analysis these efforts can 
succeed only if there is some 
response. 

The whole point is that if our 
economic policies are drastically 
modified so as to reduce depend- 
ence on the West and reduce also 
the hold of private big capital on 
the economy, the possibility of 
new and purposeful moves in 
international relations will become 
brighter. The nation can become 
strong and assert its independence 
only to the extent that the people 
are involved in the processes of 
change. Such involvement is 
possible only if the whole apprach 
to economic, social and political 
problems changes. This precisely 
is the purpose of Sri Namboodiri- 
pad’s recent formulations, as also 
of the series of recommendations 
made by the Trivandrum seminar. 
It would be a fatal mistake to try 
to see these through politically 
prejudiced eyes and reject them. 
Whether the Central Government 
and the planning Commission are 
capable of undertaking fresh 
thinking on the many questions 
involved remains to be seen. 
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N° to la gloire which warmed 


one time French expan- 
sionism and whetted its appetite, 
but toa very different brand of 
glory is the world today offering 
its homage—the glory of Vietnam, 
embattled for a score of years 
and more, never yielding to the 
frenzied fury of history’s most 
diabolically equipped fighting 
force, now emerging with her 
head held high, the story of her 
heroism inscribed, as with a 
sunbeam, in the records of 
mankind. 

For all the miserable fanfare 
with which President Johnson 
has announced the decision, 
wrenched from him, to stop 
bombing North Vietnam and ask 
for full-scale peace talks, it is 
clear that US imperialism, with 
its vaunted might, appears before 
the world with its tail between 
its legs. This climb-down was 
inevitable, but all mankind has 
noted also its last-ditch effort to 
cling to brigand power. And 
so the “intransigeants’’ in the 
US had been intensifying till 
recently their barbarous raids on 
a sovereign country. In Septem- 
ber, for instance, American planes 
dropped on North Vietnam 


$0,000 high explosive bombs, 


12,000 time-bombs and 3,000 
containers with pellet bombs 
intended to maim and kill with 
maximum cruelty. In October, 
US warships stepped up 
bombardment of the DRV coast 
allthe way from Vinh Linh to 
Ninh Binh, considerably north 
ofthe 20th Parallel. The escal- 
ation of cruelty was seen in the 
remarkably augmented employ- 
ment of giant B-52's during the 
nine months of this year, the 
concentration of bombing on 
dams and.dykes, the increasing 
resort to the use of chemicals, so 
that hundreds of thousands of 
hectares, sprayed with poisonous 
liquids, turned into “‘dead zones". 
The diabolism, however, could 
not help the aggressors, for they 
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confronted the most heroic resis- 
tance and discovered they were 
inexorably sinking into the mire 
of their own making. Let alone 
the Westmorelands and Abramses 
of the US Command, even if 
Alexander the Great was resur- 
rected to replace them he could 
not defeat the wonderful Viet- 
namese people. 

The stupendous heroism of 
Vietnam (fo our ancestors, 
Suvarnabhumi, the land of gold) 
has supplied a new radiance to 
contemporary history. The 
might of America's rulers virtually 
bites the dust before the deter- 
mination of a people fighting for 
freedrom. In spite of the United 
States spending 30 billion dollars 
or more a year on this dirtiest 
war in history—a .sum which is 
more than India's total Gross 
National Product (GNP)—in 
spite of inducting more than half 
a million American soldiers, 
apart from satellite troops, with 
the most deadly and sophisticated 
armamant, in spite of poison gas 
and saturation raids and fragmen- 
tation bombing, glorious Vietnam 
has broken the myth of the US 
as the world’s preponderantly 
powerful State whose writ runs 
wherever it wishes—it has shown 
up the US’s “front of brass and 
feet of clay." It has proved that 
when a people are truly wide 
awake, even a power so diaboli- 
cally armed is no more than a 
paper tiger. The Vietnam victory 
isa call to us, as to all other 
peoples, that we should shed 
fear and pusillanimity in regard 
to the US. This lesson was 
rubbed in some time back by 
little North Korea humbling the 
US and exposing its sneaking 
depredations by the capture of 
the spy-ship Pueblo. We need 
this lesson especially because the 
US presence is so very much 
with us. 

"There is not enough water 
in the Pacific’, said Nguyen 
Thanh Leat the official talks in 


Paris, “‘to wash out the crimes 
committed by the American 
aggressors and their accomplices.” 
Jean Raffaelli, well-known 
journalist and special correspon- 
dent of Agence Presse-France, 
wrote in Hanoi, Capital of 
Survival (1967) how the US 
was waging a “war of mass 
annihilation’? and that yet the 
US's only hope was to “freeze 
the operations" because they were 
“ineffective” and “only incite the 
people's hatred.” And most 
unexpectedly, he wrote also: 
“The truth obliges me to admit 
that Marxism and its methods 
had worked wonders before my 
very eyes in Hanoi—Marxism 
was not only beneficial. but also 
necessary."  Predisposed against 
Marxism and still ` personally 
allergic to it, he had' yet the 
honesty to see that an iden can 
grip the masses and become also 
a tremendous material force. 
That force remains hurled against 
an aggression which is the most 
lurid and unashamed expression 
of the bestial methods used by 
reaction in a desperate effort to 
reverse, or at least stem. the tide 
of history. Dyson Carter writes 
in New Times (September 11. 
1968) that “the first imperial 
war" of the United States, as 
Professor Liska calls the Vietnam 
story, is officially described by 
Washington as its first "limited" 
war, and yet according to 
Financial Post, the latest computer - 
report discloses that on the 
average Washington pays its 
military-industrial complex more 
than one million dollars to kill a 
single Vietnamese ! 

All this is, of course, beyond 
the ken of the pettifogging politi- 
cians in power in New Delhi, and 
it is quite in line for Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi to con- 
gratulate President Johnson for 
his ‘wisdom and courage”. 
Perhaps it is beyond her to see 
that finding itself in a vicious 
circle the US tried to break out 
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of it by military escalation and is 
now driven to another tactic for 
which no special plaudits are 
called for. Srimati Gandhi, how- 
ever, had seen in President 
Johnson during 1966, when Viet- 
nam Saw the height of his black- 
guardry, “a man of peace." She 
might not quite be in a position 
to say straightaway that the US 
had no business in Vietnam and 
after so many sobering experiences 
must forthwith quit that country 
and cease meddling the way it 
has been doing. But there was no 
need for her to go out of her way 
‘and praise Johnson for his “wise 
and courageous decision," while 
keeping mum about Vietnam and 
her wonderful people. 

Everything is in keeping, how- 
ever, for hasn't this country's 
Government for long refused any 
trade with North Vietnam, while 
with impunity exporting trucks 
and wagons to South Vietnam ? 
Hasn't this country often egregi- 
ously failed its duty and responsi- 
bility as chairman of the Interna- 
tional Control Commission? Hasn’t 
a report appeared, even as these 
lines are being written, about the 
DRV Consul-General's speech 
at a large Calcutta rally being 
looked askance at by Government, 
while insolent speeches by. the 
US Ambassador all over the 
country (and even lately, once, a 
speech of more than dubious 
character by a perhaps unautho- 
rised but undoubtedly accredited 
Czechoslovak diplomat) are lap- 
ped up by authority without 
compunction ? Is it not sympto- 
matic of the way this country 1s 
going, when at the recent Inter- 
Parliamentary Union conference 
at Lima (Peru), the Indian dele- 
gation, though led by Speaker 
Sanjeeva Reddy who is by defini- 
tion non-partisan, took, entirely 
without warrant, a pro-Israel and 
anti-Arab stand and joined avidly 
in a hooligan sally against socialist 
countries let loose by a French 
Senator over the issue of Czecho- 
slovakia ? (Almost as soon as the 
US-brand “democrats” left Peru 
after their performance, a coup 
d'etat took place, illustrating 
symbolically how in the US 
sphere of influence “democracy” 
works !). 

This country has other and 
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In The Spring of Victory 
' VIEN PHUONG 


[Four years have passed, how fast time flies, 
Our forces have grown, like trees in the forest, 


Our steps shake the Pentagon, 


In our hands, three-fourths of the land. 


Immense are ‘the freed areas, 


Under this vast sky I haven’t met my sweetheart. 


It’s festival night. 
Four years ! 


How I think of you : 
And we haven't met. 


Only a few words once reached me on a tiny sheet, 
Stained with a blood of a young courier : 

On her way she had been killed by fhe enemy. 

She died but your letter reached me none the less, 
And her own last words were relayed to me : 


“She loves you and thinks of you, 


In the city she is in the van of the struggle." 


And so Saigon has become even dearer to my heart, 
For in its streets I imagine your shadow passing 
And your voice in the clamour of its multitude 


Engaged in earth-shaking struggle ! 


Festival night ! But blood hasn't dried on the streets of Saigon, 
The fyrants want no spring for the people ! 


Yet joy is in every heart : 


Victory is near, put on your new clothes to give battle, 


Magnificent is your fight ! 


Rifle in hard, 


I shall walk into the heart of Saigon singing the Song of Liberation, 
And plant our flag on this town of glory, 
“So the Gold Star shall shine over Ho Chi Minh City ! 


I shall look for you. Put on your new clothes, 
When the guns fall silent, wedded we shall be. 
Over our free land, in the Spring of Victory, 

Two white doves shall take wing in the azure sky. 


better things to do than congratu- 
lating an  arch-war criminal.’ 
The stoppage of bombing has 
been forced — no less—on President 
Johnson. "This has got to be the 


prelude to areal and total with- ` 


drawal. Only when this point is 
cleared can genuine and meaning- 
ful negotiations begin. The in- 
comparable daring and character 
which the DRV and the National 
Liberation Front have demons- 
trated make this entitlement 
absolute. 

India’s role in this epic story 
has not been one to make a song 
about. But perhaps in spite ofa 
sense of shame about our having 
been more inconsequential than 
we need have been, one can recall 


"that President Ho Chi Minh, in 


Delhi some years ago and asked 
by press correspondents to com- 
pare his role in Vietnam with that 
of Gandhi i in India, had said that 
it was “a wrong question" and 
that a comparison would be 


"foolish", but had added, most 
significantly : *I and others may 
be revolutionaries, but we are 
disciples of Mahatma Gandhi, 
directly or indirectly : nothing 
more, nothing less." (cf ‘ “Times 
of India", Delhi edition,” April 
7, 1968). Itis permissible to say, 
during this present Gandhi 
Centenary year, that Ho Chi 


: Minh, supremely representing his 


people, is the exemplar—if one 
man in the world of today is to 
be singled out— of abhaya or fear- 
lessness ; and this quality of fear- 
lessness, rather than the more 
widely celebrated notion of 
ahimsa, non-violence, was perhaps 
Gandhi’s greatest contribution to 
Indian life. The flag of abhaya 
floats over Vietnam today. May 
this country muster sufficient 
courage and spirit and begin to 
trail behind that wonderous red 
blaze of glory ! 


November 3, 1968 
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Domino Theory Goes Overboard 


HE Johnson announcement is 
the begining of a new era in 
South East Asia, it is an acknow- 
legement that the military might 
of the United States was unable 
to impose its will on a small Asian 
nation. Itis perhaps proper at 
this stage to examine the assump- 
tions on which American inter- 
vention was based and to see how 
American withdrawal from South 
Vietnam will affect the political 
situation in South East Asia. 

The assumption on which 
Americans acted in South 
Vietnam is best known as the 
domino theory. It assumed that 
if South Vietnam, fell, to what 
the Americans called communist 
aggression, one by one the States 
of South East Asia will fall. It 
was therefore necessary in their 
view to defend South Vietnam, 
for America's whole position in 
South East Asia, depended on it. 
The danger was not from Hanoi, 
American  publicists considered 
for a long time that North 
Vietnam was not acting on its 
own butasthe agentof Peking. 
The undermining of this esta- 


' blished regimes in South East 


Asia, they argued would serve 
the interescs of Peking. This in 
turn assumed that China was 
pursing a policy of revolutionary 
expansion and only the American 


military presence was holding 


back the Chinese wolf from 
breaking into the South East 
Asian fold. 

‘It cannot be maintained by 
anyone now that Hanoi is an 


' agent of Peking. China had been 


opposed to the Paris talks and 
had made its views clear but 
North Vietnam had ignord the 
Chinese view and decided to 
*talk about talks". The decision 
of Hanoi to enter into political 
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discussions too will not please 
China. Indeed Prince Sihanouk, 
who is one of prescient observers 
of the South East Asian scene 
pointed out thata settlement of 
the Vietnam problem will be in 
the interest of South East Asia as 
a whole, a prolongation of the 
war will force the North Vietna- 
mese into a state of dependence 
on China. The fact that Hanoi 
continues to follow an indepen- 
dent line can beseen from the 
fact that while Hanoi approved 
and supported the Soviet action 
in Czechoslovakia Peking was 
outright in its condemnation. 
Vietnam will play akey role in 
South East Asia, but because 
North Vietnam happens to be a 
Communist State ‘it does not 
mean that it will further Chinese 
interests. The interests of these 
States are different and Vietnam 
can be an effective ally in checking 
Chinese expansion. 

It is even doubtful whether 
China at present is in an ex- 
pansionist mood. Except for 
border clashes it has not launched 
any major offensives. It is badly 
frightened, and feels that the 
United States’ presence in South 
Vietnam is a threat to its security. 
Moreover the cultural revolution 
and the factional struggles within’ 
the Communist Party is an indi- 
cation that China is looking in- 
ward. Only the certainty that 
the United States intends to 
commit aggression on China will 
lead the Chinese to attack the 
neighbouring , countries. This 
does not mean that China will 
not encourage internal subversion 
and political warfare. There too 
China's strength is over estimated. 
The Malayan emergency and the 
Vietnam struggle has been taken 
as examples of external subver- 
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sion. The Vietnam war was cer- 
tainly not the result of external 
attempts to subvert the regime, it 
was a peasant uprising against a 
regime which refused to reform 
the agrarian system. Malaya was 
an exception in the sense that it 
contained a large chinese minority 
who were treated as outsiders. 
The emergency was result of an 
attempt by the Malay Chinese 
to assert their rights by force, 
very few Malays or Indians parti- 
cipated in the movement. It was 
thus primarily a communal move- 
ment, arevolt of the Chinese in 
Malaya against the British and 
the self styled Bumiputras. 

The Malaya example is ins- 
tructive and it underlines the need 
for a proper integration of the 
foreign groups into the natione! 
community. But even if we take 
the Chinese communities in South 
East Asia, as they exist today, no 
real threat can be seen except in 
the Chinese state of Singapore. 
By far and large the Chinese 
community is middle class— 
mainly bankers, traders and arti- 
sans and it is unlikely that as a 
community they will go commu- 
nist. Their attitude to China is 
ambivalent ; they take pride in 
China’s emergence as a great 
power but at the same time as 
capitalists they are suspicious of 
Communist ideology. In any case 
a community which does not hold 
power, cannot pose threat of 
becoming the spearhead of Chinese 
penetration into South East Asia. 

It is moreover open to ques- 
tion whether friendly relations 
with China in itself or a policy of 
neutrality does not help a country 
to maintain its independence. In 
Burma, which is uncommitted and 


pursues an independent and 
(Continued on page 33) 
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DMK and The Left 


* 


IE is rather difficult to see why 
the Dravida Munnetrd Kazha- 
Zam’s performance in the Madras 
City civic elections last week 
should have caused such wide- 
spread surprise. What should in 
fact cause surprise is that the city 
electorate’s reaction to the kind 
of civic administration provided 
by the DMK, which has been in 
control of the Madras Corpora- 
tion for nearly a decade, should 
have been so long delayed. 

The Corporation was never 
free from corruption—no doubt 
this is true of virtually all civic 
bodies in the country — but at no 
time previously were corruption, 
favouritism and' nepotism so flag- 
rant, unconcealed and rampant 
as in the last eight or nine years. 
And yet the DMK was again and 
again returned in a majority, giving 
rise to the disquieting feeling that 
the citizens were no longer 
shocked by  malpractices, that 
they had begun to think of these 
as an inevitable part of life. 

Even the latest elections, des- 
pite the setback suffered by the 
DMK, have shown that the voters 
have not altogether overcome 
their apathy to the prevailing state 
of affairs, for the DMK has only 
lost its majority position but still 
is the largest single party which 
will dominate civic affairs with the 
help of its allies. The reason 
may well be that the people are 


fed up with both the DMK and’ 


the Congress, and in the absence 
of a third alternative have voted 
anyhow. The fact that polling 
was poor unlike on previous 
occasions has to be viewed in this 
light. 

When the DMK was swept 
into power in the Fourth General 
Election, among those most sur- 
prised by the development were 
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the DMK leaders themselves. 
They had only hoped tbat the 
alliance forged with the other 
non-congress parties would enable 


them to provide a powerful 
opposition in the Assembly. 
When the electorate gave the 


party a big majority in the Legis- 
lature, the DMK was totally 
unprepared for shouldering the 
responsibilities of administration. 

Power had come tọ the party 
five years earlier than expected, 
and this led to certain inevitable 
consequences. Even a party which 
has organized itself properly to 
assume the reins of office cannot 
escape the internal pulls and pres- 
sures that'must accompany the 
possession of state power. In the 
case of a party thoroughly un- 
prepared for the eventuality, the 
impact of such opposing pulls 
within its ranks can be disastrous. 
Events in Madras are only prov- 
ing that this has to be so. 

It has often been said half- 
jocularly that the DMK rode to 
power on the alliterative eloquence 
of its many leaders : this is not a 
joke but the solemn truth. The 
DMK had nothing to offer to the 
people except the chauvinistic 
anti-Hindi platform ; it had no 
clear-cut economic programme or 
policy. ' The party's role in the 
years since its inception had been 
essentially negative ; in a sense 
this was natural since it had no 
hope of securing power and had 
to keep itself going by picking 
holes in the Congress administra- 
tion. To secure its position as a 
major Opposition party this was 
perhaps sufficient, for people 
looking for an alternative to the 
Congress would naturally turn to 
its most eloquent critics. The 
DMK stalwarts built a boat with 
words, and despite Sri Raj- 
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agopalachari’s guidance in the. 
last few years the boat has proved 
quite leaky. 

At least Sri Annadurai appear- 
ed to be aware of the need to 
reorganise the party in prepara- 
tion for power five years hence, 
for at the time of selecting candi- 
dates for the Assembly last time 
he insisted that a variety of talent 
should be brought in so that in 
the course of five years they could 
have a group of men capable of 
understanding the intricacies of 


‘administration. He did succeed 


in bringing in a few able elements, 
but even before things could 
settle down power was in the 
hands of the DMK and Sri Anna- 
durai’s belated plan could not be 
put into practice. Inevitably the 
tub thumpers who formed the: 
leadership of the party over the 
last two decades overnight be- 
came administrators, and Sri 
Annadurai, whatever his personal 
inclinations, could do nothing 
about it. 

On the other hand, he found 
that if he did not take up the 
Chief Ministership the personal 
rivalries among his lieutenants 
could lead to the disintegration of 
the party. Even when the party 
was not in power, Sri Annadurai’s 
major task had been to keep some 
of his more influential ''thambis" 
from tearing one another's throats. 
As Chief Minister, too, this has 
been one of his chief preoccupa- 
tions. The recent public contro- 
versy between Sri Karunanidhi 
and Sri Mathiazhagan provided 
an illustration of what the Chief 
Minister is up against all the time. 

Till power came into the 
hands of the DMK it was pos- 
sible to maintain in public the 
partys image as a completely 

( Continued on page 32 ) 
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Lessons of Central Govt Employees’ Strike 


i 
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THE one-today token strike of 
the Central Government 
employees on September 19 no 
doubt was an event of major im- 
portance for -the entire trade 
union movement of the country. 
It is but natural that all trade 
union workers, including those 
not directly connected with the 
organizations of the Central 
Government employees, should 
be anxious to draw proper lessons 
from the strike and the events 
connected with it. I therefore 
read with great interest Sri 
Madhu Limaye’s article —‘‘Les- 
sons of Central Government 
Employees’ Strike" in Mainstream 
(October 12, 1968). 
Sri |Limaye has made strong 


- criticism of the leadership of the 


employees on various counts. 
According to Sri Limaye : 

1. The date for token strike 
was decided upon “in a most 
perfunctory and non-serious man- 
ner." 

2. It was wrong on the part 


.of the leadership to persuade Sri 


S.M. Joshi to take over as Chair- 
man of the Joint Council of 
Action. 

3. The leadership did not 
a vigorous campaign among the 
Central Government employees 
nor did it go round the various 
Railways, Defence and other 
Central offices, installations and 
centres to prepare the employees 
for the token strike. 

4. It was necessary to. collect 
a large fighting fund. 
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5. Every effort was not made 
to enlist popular support for the 
strike nor was any effort made 
to win over the central trade 
union organizations and federa- 
tions. 

6. The solgan of Bharat 
Bandh advanced by some leaders 
of the Joint Council of Action 
was unreal and therefore wrong. 

7. It was wrong on the part 
of sorme of the leaders to go to 
jail by defying bans on public 
meetings. Sri Limaye has parti- 
cularly sharply criticized the 
leadership of the AIRF “whose 
constituent railway unions ran 
away from the field of battle 
long before the first shot was 
fired in the midnight of Septem- 
ber 18-19”. He has also 
charged that some leaders are 
more interested that “their re- 
cognition and their air-canditioned 
passes be restored” than in the 
interests of the Central Govern- 
ment employees. 

Besides the above, Sri Limaye 
has disapproved of facts as a 
weapon of political and trade 
union struggles. 

I am neither competent nor is 
it my desire to express an opinion 
on each and everyone of these 
points. Iam writing mainly to 
express my disappointment at 
Su Limaye having become so 
much preoccupied with negative 
aspects as not to note, much less 
bring out sharply, any positive 
feature. 

In my opinion this was an 


unfortunate omission in Sri 
Limaye's contribution. The aim 
of critical reviews of big struggles 
should not merely be to 'expose' 


.Someone but should be to help 


the movement to overcome its 
weaknesses and to rectify the 
mistakes. One-sided negative 
appraisal; however correct by 
itself; does not really help very 
much ; and when it is made in 
the course of the movement, it 
can also harm by spreading de- 
moralization etc. 

What are the outstanding posi- 
tive features of the Strike? The 
following, I think, will strike any 
impartial observer : 

First, the Draconion Ordi- 
nances issued by the Government 
of India to suppress the strike 
were far more stringent than the 
Ordinance issued on the eve of 
the 1960 strike. Yet, the 
“Government of India failed to 
achieve its objective of striking 
terror into the hearts of the em- 
ployees and ensuring the fizzling 
out of the Token Strike. There 
was definitely greater fearlessness 
despite the threatened repressive 
measures and greater confidence 
in their own strength on the part 
of the employees. 

Secondly, the strike was not “a 
complete failure" as has been 
sought to be made out by Sri 
Chavan. Despite the Ordinances 
and despite all the threats and 
repressive measures, the strike 
was almost complete in the Post 
and Telegraph Departments. In 
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the Defence department, also the 
strike appears to have been quite , 
successful. The same appears to 
have been the position in the 
Railway workshops. 

Railways (excluding the work- 
shops) appear to have been the 
main weak point. An important 
reason for this was the divison 
and disruption casued by the 
INTUC and also the cold feet 
which some of the AIRF unions 
developed. 

These weaknesses must be 
noted and proper lesson drawn 
for future work. 

At the same time the Central 
Government employees who went 
on strike despite the Ordinances, , 
despite the repressive ‘measures ' 
and the opposiion of INTUC 
etc. deserve congratulations. The 
militant trade union movement 
in the country cannot 
. but salute them on the way in 
which theyfaced the most brutal 
repression. 

If Su Limayes contention 
that the leadership did hot run a 
vigorous campaign and did not 
do all it could or should have 
done to prepare the employees 
for the token strike. is correct, 
all the greater glory to those who 
struck and the leaders -and 
militants who boldly led them 
in this. All that Sri Limaye 
has to-say-in this contention, 
however, is “All this preparation 
(by the Government) was how- 
ever, not necessary, for the 
leadership of the Central Govern- 
ment employees organisations, 
barring a few honourable excep- 
tions, was not in a position to 
make the strike threat effective." 
However justified may be Sri 
 Limaye's criticism of the leader- 
ship or of some of the leaders, 
he has not done justice to the rank 
and file of the movement and 
those who did lead them. 

Thirdly, it isa definite achieve- 
ment of the Strike that for the 
first time the issue of need- 
based minimum wages has bé- 
come a very live issue on a 
national plane. The Strike of 
September 19, 1968 and the 
sacrifices fade by the employees 
will not go in vain and have 
certainly brought nearer the 
achievement of the objective of 
tHe need-based minimum wage. 

Fourthly, Sri Limaye may be 
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quite right when he says that the 
leadership of the Central Govern- 
ment employees has made no 
effort to win over the central 
trade union organisations. He is 
however not realistic when he 
says that had this been done, 
“all these struggles, agitations 
and frustrations (of other em- 
ployees) could and should have 
been fused into a mighty working- 
class action against the reactionary 
policies of the Government.” To 
think that the situation was ripe 
for this in September, 1968 is as 
unrealistic as the slogan of Bharat 
Bandh given by some of the 
leaders of the Joint Council of 
Action. It is not necessary to go 
into all the reasons for this. It is 
however necessary to take note of 
one fact. There are elements in 
the leadership of the employees 
at various levels who want to 
keep the Central Government 
employees aloof and away from 
the rest of the ‘working class 
movement. Among sections of 
employees themselves also there 
are sentiments in favour of their 
remaining aloof. 

To a considerable extent, this 
sentiment has been weakened and 
the resistance of the elements 
referred to above has been over- 
come. This is another positive 
gain of the strike and this will 


help in the realization of a’ 


"mighty working-class action 
against the ractionary policies of 
the Government.” 

The above do not exhaust the 
positive aspects of the strike but 
it is not necessary to list all of 
them here. 

There is, however, one more 
aspect about which I would like 
to say something : Dealing with 
the question of public support, 
Sri Limaye makes the point that 


' wrong and incorrect attitude to- 


wards the public on the part of 
some of the employees brings the 
whole class into disrepute and 
costs it public support at crucial 
times. In my opinion this point 
of Sri Limaye deserves serious 
consideration on the part of the 
all trade unionists in the country. 


In the monopolist, capitalist . 


owned industries which are run 
for profit, workers cannot be 
expected to have the attitude of 
all-out effort to increase produc- 
tion etc. because often that résults 


employees. 


in their own retrenchment, in 
rate-reduction, etc. When more 
production means more profit 
and not a higher standard of 
living for themselves nor public 
good, workers cannot be expected 
to sweat and slave to increase 
productivity. Even in the state- 
owned factories, industries, the 
workers attitude towards pro- . 
duction will depend upon the 
nature of the State and its attitude 
towards the working class and the 
public. However, the position is 
somewhat different where the 
quality of the work of the em- 
ployees immediately and directly 
affects the common public. 

Take for instance the case of 
teachers. Whether they are 
employed in the Government 
Schools or in private schools, they 
will loose public sympathy if 
people form the impression that 
teachers while away their time 
with the result that education of 


their children is a casuality. Or, 


take the case of Roadways 
If the conductors are 
generally well-behaved with the 
public and honest in their dealings, 
they will get much greater support 
from them than if people were to 
have the feeling that they are 
rude, that they deliberately do 
not give the small balance like 
two-paise etc. More examples - 
of this type can easily be given. 
The point is that these days, the 
existence or lack of public support 
matters quite a lot in the case of 
every struggle and much more so 
in sectors, the work in which 


directly and immediately affects 


the public. In case of this type it 
is not only necessary to explain 
the case of employees to the 
public whenever there is to be a 
strike etc. It is also necessary 
that generally and in day-to-day 
dealings too, the public should 
form as good an impression about 
them as possible. When trade 
union leaders are conscious of this 
aspect and seek to educate the 
members of the trade unions 
accordingly, not everything will 
become fine, but good results 
will definitely follow and the 
small number of inevitable black 
sheep will not be able to bring 
disrepute toa whole class— be it 
of teachers or conductors or any 
one else. 
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. Concept of Need-Based Minimum Wage 
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TH one-day token strike of the 

Central ‘Government :emp- 
on September 19 has 
focussed attention on the concept 
of a need-based minimum wage. 
The concept is not new ; neverthe- 
less it requires clarification. This 
is specially necessary in view of 
the highly misleading and irrele- 
vant arguments advanced by 
the Government, the employers 
and their theoreticians and eco- 
nomists to counter the demand of 
the workers that a national need- 
based minimum wage has not only 
become a necessity but is imme- 
diately feasible. 

What is a need-based minimum 
wage ? 

Let us take the case of an 
unskilled- worker doing physical 
labour for eight hours a day. He 
is doing some work which requires 


. physical and mental effort. In 


order to enable him to do so, day 
after day, it is necessary that he 
should be assured of certain mini- 
mum requirements in the shape of 
food, shelter, clothing etc. 
exact concrete break-up of all that 
will go into each of the compo- 
nent necessities will naturally vary 
according to the geographical, 
social and other conditions in 
which the .man works. Even in 
India conditions will vary let us 
say between Kashmir with its 
extreme winter cold and Kerala. 
But for a conceptual purpose these 
can be averaged and we can 
assume that an Indian worker’s 
requirements are the same any- 
where he works in India. The 
physical contents of such a calcu- 
lation will constitute the need- 
based , minimum wage in real 


. terms. : 


Each worker will naturally 
have to provide the needs of his 
family. Hence a similar calcula- 
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tion based on these needs for an 
average family has to be added on. 
The total for the family is thus 
the need-based minimum wage for 
an unskilled Indian worker. 

At the 15th Session of the 
Indian Labour Conference (New 
Delhi, July, 1957) an agreement 
was reached as to what should be 
the physical requirements of an 
Indian worker on the basis of 
assuming that each wage-earner’s 
family, including himself. consists 
of three adult units. This agree- 
ment to which the Central and 
all State Governments, all emp- 
loyees’ organisations and all 
national trade union centres are 
parties, reads as follows : 

“1, While accepting that mini- 
mum wage was ‘need-based’ and 
should ensure the minimum human 
needs of the industrial worker, the 
following norms were accepted as 
a guide for all wage-fixing authori- 
ties including minimum wage 
committees, wage boards, adjudi- 
cators, ete.: . 

(i) In calculating the minimum 
wage, the standard working class 
family should be taken to comprise 
three consumption units for one 
earner, the earnings of women, 
children and adolescents being 
disregarded. 

(ii) Minimum food requirements 
should be calculated on the basis 
of a net intake of calories as 
recommended by Dr. Akroyd for an 
average Indian adult of moderate 
activity. : 

(tii) Clothing requirements 
should be estimated on the basis of 
a per capita consumption of 18 
years per annum, which would 
give for the average worker's 
family of four, a total of 72 yards. 

(iv) In respect of housing, the 
rent corresponding to the minimum 
area provided for under Govern- 


ment’s industrial Housing Scheme 
should be taken into consideration 
in fixing the minimum wage. 

(v) Fuel, lighting and other 
miscellaneous items of expenditure 
should constitute 20 per cent of the 
total minimum wage. 

“2. Wherever the minimum wage 
fixed was below the norms recom- 
mended above, it would be incum- 
bent on the authorities concerned 
to justify the circumstances which 
prevented them from adherence to 
the aforesaid norms. 

*3. As regards fair wages, the 
Wage Board should go into the 
details in the respect of each indus- 
try on the basis of the recommenda- 
tions contained in the Report of 
the Committee on Fair Wages. 
These recommendations should be 
made applicable to employees in 
the public sector also." 

Thus what is a need-based 
minimum wage is clear and there 
is no scope of misunderstanding 
on this point. All that is required 
in terms of the above agreement is 
to translate the physical require- 
ments into monetary terms at any 
given price level. Naturally there- 
fore the money quantum of the 
need-based minimum wage will 
vary with the price level. 

The concept of a need-based 
minimum wage can be better 
understood if we relate it to the 
concepis of a fair wage and a 
living wage. 

The Committee on Fair Wages 
appointed by the Government of 
India has this to say about these 
concepts : i l 

*(a) We consider that a mini- 
mum wage must provide not 
merely for the bare sustenance of 
life but for the preservation of 
the efficiency of the worker. For 
this purpose the minimum wage 
must also provide for some 
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measure of education, medical 
requirements and amenities. 

““(b) It will be seen from this 
summary of the concept of the 
living wage held in various parts 
of the world that there is general 
agreement that the living wage 
should enable the male earner to 
provide for himself and his family 
not merely the bare essentials of 
food, clothing and shelter but a 
measure of frugal comfort includ- 
ing education for his children 
protection against ill-health, re- 
quirements of essential social needs 
and a measure of insurance against 
the more important misfortunes 
including old age. 

“(c) The attainment of the living 

Wage is therefore, our objective 
too but nevertheless it is the duty 
of this Committee to examine 
how far present-day circumstances 
permit us to approach the living 
"wage and how a wage that might 
be considered fair could be fixed 
having regard to the many limita- 
tions that prevent the immediate 
attainment of the objective. On 
one point there is complete 
unanimity of opinion viz., that the 
fair wage should on no account be 
less than the minimum wage. 

*(d) While the lower limit 
of the fair wage must obviously 
be the minimum wage, the upper 
limit is equaily set by what may 
broad:y be called the capacity of 
industry to pay. This will de- 
pend not only on the present 
economic position of the industry 
but on its future prospects. 
Between these two limits the 
actual wages will depend on a 
consideration of the following 
factors and in the light of the 
comments given below : 

(i) the productivity of 

labour ; 

(ii) the prevailing rates of 
wages in the same or 
similar occupations in the 
same or neighbouring 
localities ; 

(iii) the level of the national 
income and its distribu- 
tion ; and 

(iv) the place of the industry 
in the economy of the 
country." 


Capacity of Worker 
‘It is thus clear that in the 
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opinion of the Fair Wages Com- 
mittee, the minimum wage is not 
related to the capacity to pay of 
the industry or the productivity 
of labour etc. but solely to the 
requirements of the workers, or 
in other words, on the ‘capacity’ 
of the worker to live and work. 

The issue is sometimes con- 
fused by referring to the minimum 
wages fixed statutorily under the 
Minimum Wages Act. Under 
this Act, minimum wages are 
prescribed through tripartite com- 
mittees in various industries wheré 
sweated wages are paid. The 
basis of such wage fixing is not 
need-based. The basis is to 
secure some relief and advance 
over the extremely low and 
sweated wages being paid mostly 
in unorganised industry. 

Hence the concept of a need- 


based minimum is to be distingui- ` 


shed from the minimum wages 
paid under the Minimum Wages 
Act. The workers cannot be 
denied a need-based minimum 


.Wage on the ground that in 


unorganised industries where 
sweated wages are paid the wages 
fixed under the Minimum Wages 
Act are not fixed by taking into 
account the norms of a need- 
based minimum wages. 


Diffe rentials for Skill 


Once the minimum wage for 
unskilled labour is thus arrived 
at and quantified, the next 
problem is to fix proper differen- 
tials for skill. In other words, 
the need-based minimum norm 
has to be worked out in relation 
to each level of physical and 
merita] skill and efficiency required 
for the various types of work. 
In such a way the wages for all 
catagories of workers and emp- 
loyees will be worked out. The 
propoganda being carried on by 
the INTUC and similar agencies 
of bourgeois ideology and splitism 
has no basis that the concept of 
need-based minimum wage would 
apply only to unskilled workers. 
The need of a worker doing a 
skilled jób is, if anything, greater 
than that of one doing an unskilled 
job because of the cost of training 
involved, the higher level of 
sustenance and the higher cost of 
replacement by the next genèra- 


tion of a skilled worker. 

Having fixed the need-based 
norms in terms of money, ina 
period like the present when 
prices are rising continuously, 
there must bea variable compo- 
nent of the wages which will take 
account of the variations in price 
level. This is the Dearness 
Allowance which has to be 
linked with the ‘cost of living 
index of the area and which 
must provide for 100 per cent 
neutralisation of the rise and fall 
in prices at all level of wages. 
If the neutralisation is less than 
100 per cent (the money value of 
each point in the cost of living 
index is determined by dividing 
the money wage by the cost of 
living index figure obtaining at 
the time when the need-based 
wage is fixed) then each rise in 
prices will mean a cut in real 
wages and will thus immediately 
push the wage below the need- 
based level. Full or one hundred 
per cent neutralisation in fact 
only freezes the real wages while 
the nominal or money wage 
varies according to the rise or 
fall in prices. Since the need- 
based wage is a concept which 
has meaning only in real terms, 
a variable Dearness Allowance 
allowing full neutralisation, is an 
integral part of it. 

The rate of neutralisation 
must be 100 per cent at ali level 
of wages. Since if, as is fashion- 
able today with bourgeois 
ideologues, it is argued that the 
Dearnes Allowance must only 
protect erosion in the “food 
basket" and not in the “total 
basket", and hence the rate of 
neutralisation must diminish with 
higher wages, every wage level 
will suffer a real cut with every 
rise in prices. This will also 
depress the differentials between 
the various skills and raise other 
problems. , 


Phoney Excuse 


One of the favourite argu- ` 
ments of those who oppose the 
demand of a need-based minimum 
wage, is that such a wage would 
give more to workers and emp- 
loyees who are already better off 
than millions of their countrymen 
like the agricultural labourers. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Violence in Our Society 


“A 


(g ANDaUT's concept of ahimsa was wide in its scope 
_ inasmuch as it comprehended not merely non- 
Violence in action but also non-violence in thought. 


~ Tt was intended not merely to be a code of conduct 


for social action but a way of life for individual 
living based on a conditioning of the mind. 

Tt will thus be seen that Gandhiji’s concept of 
non-violence was embedded deeply in the human 
mind and its behavioural manifestation was only the 
external corollary. 

However, when we generally talk of violence in 
society we are more concerned with violent expres- 
sions of social action than with the mental state and 
it is in this sense that we believe that violence has 


. been tending to grow in our society. This is a pheno- 





menon one notices not only in our own society but 
in other societies also as can be seen from the fact 
that law, and order has become such an important 
issue in the US elections. 

When violence in society or group violence is 
discussed in a comparative sense as between different 
societies, there is sometimes a tendency to too facilely 
assume that greater violence in a given society must 
be due to a greater propensity for violence in the 
human nature of the individual in that society. This 
is particularly pronounced in societies which subcon- 
sciously or unconsciously believe themselves to be the 
heirs to a superior culture. We ourselves havea 
tendency to believe that Gandhiji was born in our 
midst because in some measure at least we deserved 
him better than other societies. Buta cold appreci- 
ation of the trends in our society, which were always 
there and which in recent years have been further 
accentuated, would show that this is not necessarily 
true. If, therefore, there is a growing trend towards 
violence we have to analyse the mental processes and 
the social conditions which must be held to be 
responsible for such a tendency. 

During Gandhiji's time, while he himself believed 
in ahimsa both as a positive philosophy in human 
life as well as the only legitimate means in social 
action, those who joined him did not necessarily 
believe in both these aspects. It is well known that 
several of his followers accepted itas a ‘policy’ but 
not as an immutable ‘creed’. In the attitude to the 
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Second World War this became quite clear and 
Gandhiji was willing to concede that some might not 
believe in the philosophy of ahimsa in its entirety. 
Even so, what he insisted on was that so far as social 
action in general and the mass movements in parti- 
cular were concerned, all those who followed him 
must be willing to eschew violence as a mode of 
action. Today the position seems to be reversed, 
with the result that a number of persons, who 
individually would neither believe nor indulge in 
violence, seem to be willing to collectively condone 
and even encourage its use for what they consider to 
be desirable social purposes. One ofthe features of 
the growing tendency towards violence seems to be 
not so much in its magnitude or spread as in what 
one might call a very low ‘threshold level’ for 
violence. 

The tendency to greater violence which we notice 
today could perhaps be explained only when we 
examine the totality of conditions under which we 
live and operate in society. A characteristic of 
modernism is its speed. We live in a situation 
wherein we have no time to pause and think. Our 
reactions are therefore mostly transmitted from many 
sources simultaneously and intensively, resulting in a 
hopeless jumble of unrest, stress and strain. In such 
a mind, as in that of a long-suffering patient, the 
propensity to impetuous reaction is all the greater. 

It cannot be gainsaid that a good deal of conflict 
in the interests of individuals and groups supplies 
the motivation for many of the actions and reactions 
that are constantly rocking the social fabric. 
Gandhiji’s insistence on the ‘trusteeship’ concept was 
perhaps the only possible answer to this conflict. 
However, in the absence of any effective response to 
the trusteeship principle—either from the intended 
trustees or from the proposed beneficiaries— strife 
cannot perhaps be avoided. Strife breeds hatred and 


there sets in a simmering unrest which, though 


appearing subdued in normal times, manifests itself 
at the slightest provocation. It will thus be seen 
that in almost every case of large-scale violence, there 
is a good deal of pre-meditated plotting and more 
often than not, the invisible hand is much more 
devastating than the visible one. Further, the real 
motivation of the invisible hand has nothing to do 
with the immediate issue which usually triggers off 
the violence. Thus, violence, as it manifests itself 
today, is generally neither simple nor sporadic. What 
is simple and, sporadic is the stray incident— any 
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incident ranging from a quarrel at the Municipal 
water tap to a private verbal altercation—that 
serves as the last straw. In many cases, even this 
incident is concocted to suit the occasion. 

When violence breaks out, the immediate reaction 
of the “common man" is to keep himself out of it 
and play safe. This attitude puts a premium on 
further violence and anti-social behaviour. It would 
seem that the attitude of escape on the part of many 
people is due in no small measure to their own 
suppressed feelings of grievance against society in 
general and the immediate victims of the violence in 
particular. A good deal of vicarious pleasure, pain 
and anger could be found to be in evidence on such 
occasions. Quite often, aloofness resorts to appease- 
ment of the aggressor. This is the result of cowardice 
and despite its facade of pacifism, it is the very 
antithesis of non-violence. It breeds in a mind full 
of selfishness and looking in public consciousness. It 
would appear, therefore that in a situation of 
violence, some persons conspire, some connive, sdme 
participate and many keep out. Those who can do 
anything to stop the violence are, however, not to be 
seen at the crucial moment. Even law and order 
authorities are found to arrive on the scene only after 
the first outbursts. 

One reason for violent outbursts seems to be a 
belief that no demand can receive attention unless it 
is supported by an agitation and no agitation will 
make an impression unless it is accompanied by some 
violence. This is partly because our democratic 
Government has not grown in responsiveness to the 
extent required in the changed context. This does 
not of course mean that the pre-independence 
Governments were more responsive, but then no one 
expected them to be responsive and that was one of 
the points cited in favour of self-government. Today 

‘our administrative machinery— which after all, is 
responsible for delivering the goods to the people—is 
not fully and properly oriented so as to grasp the 
aspirations of the people and accept them as the 
prime motivation of administration. The non-official 
element associated with the governance of the coun- 
try no doubt tries to be responsive but often finds its 
purposefulness trammelled by parochial and narrow 
considerations detracting from the main issue and 
its merits. The result is a vicious circle which.tends 
to grow more and more vicious while the agitational 
approach on the part of the people gets more and 

‘more accentuated. The agitational approach often 
leading to violent action cannot, however, be explain- 

‘ed solely on the ground of un-responsiveness on the 
part of Government. It can in fact be traced toa 
frame of mind which is so obssesed with individual 
and sectional ends that there is no sense of participa- 
tion whatsoever among the people whether this 
means the failure of our democratic parliamentary 
system or, in the alternative, whether it signifies 
some other flaw in the mental make-up of the people 
in the context of a democratic set-up—are questions 
which require mature consideration. 

We have too often assumed that representativeniess 
ensures responsiveeness and on this premise believed 
that the representative institutions of democracy 
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would automatically be responsive to the demands 
of the people. This however is a presumption which 
is not always borne out by facts. In fact, it is 
doubtful whether even the history of Parliamentary 
democracy bears this out. The British Parliament 
was responsive to changes in society long before it 
became fully representative, while it appears as if 
our institutions, while being fully representative, 
are not yet sufficiently responsive. The problem 
therefore is, how to ensure responsiveness of res- 
ponsible government. Various organisational 
devices have been tried both in countries having 
parliamentary democracy as well as in the socialist 
countries. Gandhiji himself had several ideas with 
regard to participatery democracy which might 
help in this regard. 

In most cases, violence is the cumulative result of 
fear, suspicion and the instinct of self-preservation. 
From a psycliological standpoint, it would seem that 
an attempt to eliminate fear and suspicion is a good 
way to eliminate violence. But fear and suspicion 
can be eliminated only in a situation wherein the 
lowliest of the low is made to feel secure, not 
merely by speeches and promises but by actual 
deeds. In other words, it is possible only in a 
society sans exploitation which Gandhiji considered 
one of the worst kinds of violence imaginable. For 
instance, the problem of minorities requires attention 
in democracy, since there is always the danger of a 
democracy becoming, as Gandhiji himself put it, 
a rule by the“‘brute majority". This in fact is the 
poblem in a country like the USA where the poor 
have become a minority. And what is the safe- 
guard for a minority in a democracy ? 

In this context it has been suggested that social 
violence may be the result of a feeling that a minority 
is left with no other means of being heard in a 
democracy where everyone is hankering after the 
majority. Would even satygagraha be an effective 
weapon in such a situation ? While in the indivi- 
dual spiritual sense the refusal even of an individual 
to accept what he considers to be an injustice would 
be an end in itself, in terms of socialaction and 
social results non-co-operation can succeed only to 
the extent that those not co-operating form a group 
sufficient in its weight to be taken note of by the 
rest of the society. If it is' not so, and if society 
can afford to by pass such a group's non-co-opera- 
tion, would it have a chance of success ? And in 
such a situation of despair would not the only 
course left be that of creating violence, since violence 
has the advantage that no matter how small the group 
creating it be it will be sufficient to draw the atten- 
tion of the majority at least due to fear? Therole 
of satyagraha as a weapon for the redressal of what 
may be purely sectional or minority grievances 
therefore needs to be ,considered. Of course, .as 
Gandhiji believed, the effectiveness of satyagraha 
does not depend on the majority backing it; it depends 
on the cause itself. But in everyday life the practical 
utility of satyagraha and the most effective mode 
of empioyne it would be very relevant subjects for 
study. 

The most common form violénce seems to take 
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in our country is the destruction of public property. 
Periodic attempts are made by the Government to 
inculcate a feeling among the people that State 
property is in fact the people’s property and that 
as such their indulging in the destruction of public 
property is nothing but a kind of self-destruction. 
Yet, why. is it that a tram, or a bus or railway 
property continues to be the favourite target of 
the attack in mob violence ? It is sometimes argued 
that the reason for this is the form that the freedom 
struggle had taken. The fight against the British 
was.not merely the fight against a Government 
but the State itself. Some in fact discern an anarchi- 
cal streak in Gandhiji’s philosophy. But then 
every revolution is in fact an attack not merely on 
the Government of the day but on the State itself 
as constituted at that time. This may explain the 
fact that revolutions are followed by somewhat 
dictatorial forms of Government since the concept 
of a State and of the sanctity of public property have 
to be re-established aftér a period in which the 
very basis of these had been attacked. In our case, 
immediately after the political revolution leading 
to Independence a democratic form of Government 
came into being so that there was no phase in which 
some of the basic concepts of social discipline 
could be re-established. 

Another feature of the way we dealt with such 
situations was that more often than not we laid 
greater emphasis on who did the act— whether he 
was a student, minor, labourer, woman etc.— than 
on the nature of the act itself. Does this perhaps 
explain our generally anti-social or at best a social 
attitude ? Again, while no doubt periodically 
the idea that State property is people's property is 
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propagated, very often the Government itself is 
responsible for confusing the two concepts of 
Government and State. It may be that a long period 
of one-party rule also led to this confusion of 
concepts with the result that in times of crisis the 
distinction between the two was even more 
blurred. 

Group or mob violence, particularly the dest- 
ruction, of public property, may be only a more 
extreme form of what are basically anti-social ten- 


dencies. There is some reason to believe that such 
tendencies are increasing even in individual be- 
haviour. Is this because we are a society in transi- 


tion where traditional values are often losing their 
hold and no new values have been substituted in 
their place? This is a problem which would re- 
quire a more detailed study of the norms of indi- 
vidual behaviour as wellas of group dynamics and 
behaviour. 'There has to be an evolution of new 
norm$ and values in keeping with the changes that 
are taking place in society. The problem of 
alienation in an industrial society, the loss of indi- 
viduality in such a society leading to a feeling of 
non-participation and insecurity are all factors that 
need to be recognised in a study of socia! violence. 

"The totality of Gandhiji’s thought which en- 
compasses both modes of social action and indi- 
vidual behaviour provides one basis for an analysis 
of these factors and for the evolution of new norms 
and values, just as Marxism provides another such 
basis, while modern sociology may be a third such 
basis. Whatever basis we adopt a study of the 
problem is undcubtedly necessary and of the utmost 
urgency today. 
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small Car And The Common 


HE low-cost people’s car of the 

late fifties has now been 
transformed into the small car. 
It is quite alive and kicking even 
after a decade or so of gestation 
within the files of the Industry 
Ministry and Yojana Bhavan. 
The Government is now reported 
. to view with favour the Renault 
project for setting up a factory 
to turn out 50,000 small cars 
every year. The project is to 
cost about Rs. 26 crores including 
additional investment in ancillary 


units. It also envisages import of 
components from France in 
accordance with the phased 


manufacturing programme. 

The price of the new car is 
estimated to be about Rs. 12,000. 
This is in contrast to the original 
estimate of Rs. 5-7,000 in 1957 
which was further revised by 
the Pandey Committee in the 
early@ sixties to Rs. 9-10,000 per 
car. And now in 1968 the esti- 
mate is Rs. 12,000 which is bound 
to go up, taking into consideration 
the faithful rise in general price 
level every year, by 10-15 per cent 
by the time cars roll out of the 
proposed factory. Further, since 
60 per cent of the components 
are proposed to be bought from 
ancillary industries, the main 
factory will not have control over 
the prices of the bought items. 


Small car for Whom ? 


Since the price of the small 
car is likely to be over Rs. 14,000 
by the time the factory goes into 
production the number of people 
who can purchase them at this 
high price will still remain very 
small. At present there are about 
three million cars in India, that 
is less than one per cent of the 
people own and use cars. Even 
after setting up the small car 


factory not more than one percent | 


E 


‘The amount of Rs. 
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of the m is going to 
own cars. It is clear that the 
new project will not cater to the 
needs of 99 per cent of the 
people. 

It is estimated that car pro- 
duction in India in 1967 reached 
a figure of 40,000 whereas for the 
same period only about 31,000 
scooters were produced. At the 
end of 1967 the number in waiting 
list for cars was 1.25 lakhs while 
pending orders for scooters were 
over -three lakhs. It is seen 
therefore that even the existing 
production capacity is tilted in 
favour of the privileged few. 

A look around the towns and 
cities in India will show that 
public bus transport needs are 
woefully lacking. It has been 
estimated that on an average a 
person using public transport 


' spends four years of his life stand- 


ing in the queue waiting for buses. 
So the prior need is to provide 
more transport buses and vehicles 
before thinking of the small car 
factory. 

Another urgent need is low- 
cost ` transport for the common 
man such as scooters and small 
motor cycles. Now there are a 
few scooter factories in India 
each producing small uneconomic 
quantities (3-4000 per year) and 
each scooter sells: at a high 
price of over Rs. 3,500. The 
need is for establishing large 
scooter factories in the public 
sector with an annual capacity of 
1,00,000 each so that a scooter 
can be sold for less than Rs. 2,000. 
26 crores 
earmarked for the small car factory 
can be utilized for putting up two 
or three large scooter factories 
which would be a boon to the 
common man. The 
commendable work done at the 
Central Mechanical Engineering 


highly .. 


Man 


designing a scooter called3 Jawan’ 
using 100 per cent Indian raw 
materials should be mentioned 
here since the Government can 
consider manufacture of the 
Jawan scooter on a large scale. 
Social Priorities : 

In recent years economic 
development in India has in 
practice resulted in considerable 
low-priority production and 
conspicuous and wasteful con- 
sumption. , The consequent dis- 
sipation of savings and its effect 
on the masses in lieu of essential 
goods and services foregone, are 
sadly neglected factors. The 
small car proposal has to be 
viewed in this light. What is the 
determining —_ factor,-—~economic 
and technical feasibility or social 
need ? 

We have not yet reached self- 
sufficiency in production of 
essentials like fertilizers, tractors, 
special steels. Vital activities 
such as indigenous development ø 
in the field of design, engineering 
and technology lag behind. When 
housing for low income groups, 
better salaries for school teachers, 
well-equipped schools and hospit- 
als and other essential and high- 
priority needs have yet to be met, 
diversion of scarce resources from 
these to the proposed Rs. 26- 
crore small car project,-Rs. 25 
crore luxury hotel programme 
etc., makes nonsense of social 
and national priorities. 

There are thus sound reasons 
why the small car project should 
be postponed to the Fifth or Sixth 
Plan and only high-priority pro- 
jects taken up in the Fourth Plan. 
For, to put up a factory to make 
50,000 cars per year in a develop- 
ing and poverty-stricken country 
with a population of 520 millions 
is neither good economics nor 
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An Ombudsman for the University 


D: is in the nature of things that 
every system has its own in- 
herent disadvantages. "Once we 
accept this basic truth it is up to 
us to subject systems to perennial 
criticism and re-assessment. The 
autonomy of the University, for 
instance, must have begun as an 
admirable concept, designed to 
keep off an interfering bureau- 
cracy. It was designed, too, to 
uphold the dignity of a profession 
whose content was learning and 
not power. 

But over the years the gros- 
sest kind of vested interests have 
grown around this subtle concept 
of freedom. The teaching jobs in 
Universities and constituent col- 
leges are more or less on par with 
senior administrative jobs. But 
we know how thorough is the 
process of selection to, say, the 
Indian Administrative Service. 
The University jobs are filled in 
by a rather shoddy mechanism of 
selection. -The Department Head, 
if the job is in the University pro- 
per, virtually decides the candi- 
date. If it is a constituent college, 
the Chairman of the Governing 
Body, which is an academic eup- 
hemism for the proprietor, decides 
it. 


In the case of the Department 


Head determining the selection 
of department personnel it 
might be argued that such 
ad hoc methods contribute to 
a kind of intimate efficiency. In 
the best Universities abroad, the 
Professor is given even greater 
liberties. And certainly, . over 
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there, the system seems to be 
working fairly well. What is it 
that makes it rough going in the 
Indian Universities ? Recently, 
there was considerable discontent 
over the alleged arbitrariness on 
the part of the Head of a certain 
Language department in the Delhi 
University. It was charged that 
this gentleman was engaging him- 
self in elaborate coterie-building. 
It was alleged, too, that even the 
field of research was suborned to 


. this end of creating recipients of 


favour. The agitation that broke 
out for the remedial of this speci- 
fic departmental grievances was 
lost in the larger agitations rock- 
ing the campus. 

But the question remains: If 
a department goes wrong, what is 


‘the mechanism by which it can be 


brought back to correct norms of 
functioning? There are certain 
non-technical subjects, for instance 
where the results of research can- 
not be cross-checked with external 
authority. In such departments, 
the Department Head would be 
the ultimate, and if he chose, the 
arbitrary authority. And if one 
such individual decides to exploit 
his unique position: for unseemly 
ends, what is the means by which 
he can be corrected ? 

At present, there exists no 
method. A scholar who stands 
up to bring a charge against his 
chief might well have to face the 
wrath of the Establishment. And 
he might have to do itin helpless 
isolation. Jt is even more serious 
where women candidates are con- 


cerned. Once in a while one comes 
across a lady who persistently 
fails to get into service because 
the head of the department con- 
siders her unsuitable to teach or 
to do research, even though she 
might have faired extremely well 
in her qualifying examinations. 
Perverse interviewers could floor 
a candidate always, and claim that 
their personal assessment was 
more accurate than the chance 
result of a written examination. 
This is not an entirely untenable 
argument either. Because in the 
absence of a counter-balancing 
tutorial system, a Master’s Degree, 
taken on the stregth of, say, ten 
or twelve written papers, can be 
seriously chance-dominated. But 
the personal assessment could 
well lead to the other extreme of 
arbitrary and even whimsical 
decisions by the expert. It could 
also, more seriously, be a cover 
for mala fide decisions and a 
good deal of corruption. 

Women candidates are parti- 
cularly vulnerable before an unsc- 
rupulous Chief. Hence, closed in 
coteries, over the years, get terri- 
bly miasmic. The way out would 
be to have an ombudsman for the 
University. Should an aggrieved 
party need to denounce her chief 
on grounds of coercion and moral 
turpitude, a protected and extra- 
Jegal sanctum has to be provided 
for her, where, while justice would 
be done, her preciotis privacy also 
could be maintained. In the 
absence of such protection, our 
society being what it is, it will be 


- literally impossible for any aggrie- 


ved person to come forward with 
i evidence. 

All round there is a false at- 
tribution of sanctity to any uni- 
versity, and it would hurt the 
University type to be told that 
there could exist such violation of 
personal morality in the faculties. 
While privately every one is afraid 
of Virginia Wolfe, and recognises 
the hopelessness of the situation, 
talking about non-existent values 
like they do at every Convocation 
hardly helps to impart substance 
to those values. It is much better 
to take on the pettiness and the 
moral squalor than to escape them 
by mere wordiness and pretence. 
Such escape only makes the situa- 
tion even more irredeemable. 


— Nalanda 
2l 





Pups, Parrots and Politics 


proz KHAN NOON had the 
best of schooling first at 
Lahore’s Aitchison College and 
then at Oxford’s Wadham. Until 
1927 he was an advocate at the 
Lahore High Court. Then the 
British enticed him into serious 
` politics, in the tradition of the 
affifent Noons. Though’ he had 
entered the Punjab Assembly as 
early as 1920, he had been too 
. aristocratic to think of toiling 
as a Minister under-the severe 
eyes of British Governors. 
Finally he yielded to temptation 
and was made Minister for Local 
Self-Government, and later given 
the Education portfolio. In 1936 
his loyalty to. the Raj was duly 
rewarded when the Viceroy named 
him the first non-white Indian 
High Commissioner to Great 
Britain. On his return in 1941 
he was absorbed as Member of 
the Viceroy's Executive Council, 
the dream of every well-connected 
toady, entrusted first with the 
Labour and then the Defence 
Portfolio. Dining and wining 
with the high and mighty of the 
Raj, he could get anything for 
the asking. He was picked up 
as Indian representative to the 
British War Cabinet. The final 
-honour by the Raj was member- 
ship of the Indian delegation to 
the first United Nations confe- 
rence at San Francisco in 1945. 
Qur pliable author bad much 
more in store for him. He was 
a member of the Pakistan Consti- 
tuent Assembly for nearly ten 
years, Governor of East Pakistan 
for three years, Chief Minister of 
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Punjab for two years. He became 
Foreign Minister in 1956 and two 
years later Prime Minister with 
a bundle of impressive portfolios 
on his shoulders, including 
Foreign Affairs, Commonwealth 
Relations, State and Frontier 
Regions and Kashmir Affairs. 

Then, one dark October night 
in 1958, there was an ominous 
knock at his door. 

He looked at the watch. It 
was exactly 1i. The young 
and handsome ADC of President 
Iskander Mirza thrust a letter 
into his hands. Noon asked him 
to wait in case an answer was 
needed. Briskly stepping out the 


ADC replied: “Sir, there won't 
be an answer.” The envelope 
carried the: dismissal order. 


Crest fallen, he picked up the 
telephone and gave the news to 
his wife in Lahore. ~ The next 
morning, the first thing that 
occurred to him was to write a 
book. It took him eight years to 
accomplish the job. 

Iskander Mirza’s letter is the 


only official paper he hag quoted. 


in full because of its ‘‘docu- 
mentary value". It deserves to 
be reproduced here in full. It 
said : 

My dear Sir Firoz, 

After very careful searching of 
the heart I have come to the con- 
clusion that the country cannot be 
sound unless I take full responsi- 
bility and take over the adminis- 
tration. The Constitution of the 
3rd March, 1956, is not only 
unworkable but dangerous to the 
integrity — and solidarity of 
Pakistan. If we go on trying to 
work it we will have to say good- 
bye to Pakistan. 

“As head of the State, there- 
fore, I have decided to abrogate 
the Constitution, take over all 


powers, dissolve. the Assemblies, 
Parliament and the Central and 
Provincial Cabinets. My only 
regret is that this drastic revolu- 
tionary action I have had to take 
while you were the Prime Minis- 
ter. By the time you get this 
letter Martial Law will come into 
operation, and General Ayub, 
whom I have appointed as the 
Chief Martial Law Administrator, 
will be in position. 

“For you personally I have 
great regard and will do all that is 
necessary for your personnel hap- 
pinees and well-being". 

Submitting to the inevitable, 
Noon remarked to his ‘admirers’ : 
It was too great a burden. I did 
not wish to be Prime Minister. 
At last I got time to think and 
write. 

From Memory is a jumble 
of anecdotes strung together with 
no effort at cogency. ' He begins : 
“I was born at village Hamoka 
on May 7th, 1893, at 4 a.m." 
Then follows the history of the 
village and its social life in the 
early 20th century. “By race we 
are Bhatti Rajputs and were 
Hindus of Rajputana" and migrat- 
ed to Punjab five hundred years 
ago.  Nurpur Noon was the 
village to which his ancestors 
Jater migrated. The rivalry bet- 
ween his family and that ofthe. 
Tiwana clan is described in detail. 
Noon's grandfather went to 
Mecca in 1875 with an intention 
of being buried there. This made 
the Tiwana clan chief Malik 
Sikander Khan jealous. He 
called at his “able and handsome" 
sons to take him to Mecca, kill 
him and bury him there. They 
asked for the reason. “Whenever 
anything good is about to happen 
to this country," _ Tiwana said, 


= p Khan Noon, who 
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is buried in Mecca, rises from the 


dead and with folded hands asks 
favours from the Almighty for his 
descendants. 
in the future, I, asa rival, will 
also beseech the Almighty to grant 
the same favour to my descen- 
dants". 
Noon passes on to the villag 


When he does so 


i 
to spot them.” His wish is that 
some one should make small- 
bore shot-guns with small and 
cheap cartridges capable of killing 
no more than one parrot a time". 
Back to dogs : “Dogs are a great 
nuisance in the village. They are 
almost ownerless dogs and breed 
without any control. Nobody 


mosque and its Qadi who claimed ? kills a puppy ora dog. My wife 


‘supernatural powers. “I remem- 


ber one day, a man was carried 
onacot to the Qadi. This man 
was said to have been bitten by a 
rabid dog. Qadi Saheb made the 
hurt man’s relations ‘knead some 
flour and we heard that if out of 
itcame dog’s hair of the same 
colour as that of the dog which 
had bitten the man, then he was 
sure to be cured; lo and behold ! 
a grey hair did come of it. The 
man was taken away and lived". 
Follows a long discourse on dogs 
and rabbies, and Noon refers to 
a Briton's experience. “I remem- 
ber in the Kulu Valley in the 
Kangra District, which is now in 
India, there was a superstition 
among the Hindu farmers that 
if you collect all the Brahmins and 
make them stand in the sun all 
day long, rain will come. Mr. 
Emerson, who was a revenue 
officer, recorded in one of his 
reports that on one occasion the 
Brahmins were made to stand in 
the sun all-day long to pray for 
rain. But rain did not come. 
They were made to stand together 
the next day and, 1o and behold ! 
rain did come !" 

From mosque to opium: 
"Opium is eaten quite a lot in our 
village...... I have myself eaten 
opium once in 1944. I was part- 
ridge shooting near Delhi with 
my friend Baba MHardit Singh. 
When we started the afternoon 
beat he called his servant, who 
handed hima glass of water and 
a small pill. He persuaded me to 
have one also. J never shot better 
in my life and ended the day as 
fresh as I had started." 


From partridges to parrots. Grand- 


father of Mecca fame had a fruit 
orchard and parrots ate away the 
choicest fruits. He found it difficult 
to shoot a flying parrot ‘‘as it is a 
small and very fast bird.” His 


. advice: “You can shoot them 


sometimes sitting but once they 
perch on a green tree, it is difficult 
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had 90 stray dogs killed a year 
ago. Their places were imme- 
diately taken by other dogs from 
neighbouring villages... ... During 
the War, when I was Defence 
Minister in Delhi, it was reported 
that the dog sausage factory in 
Burma had closed down because 
the dogs were finished. They were 
exporting the sausages to China." 
Suggestion: "I wish somebody 
would put up a dog factory in 
Pakistan, and earn some foreign 
exchange." — 

Noon occasionally turns poetic. 
During a discourse on matrimony: 
"Marriages are still arranged. 
Some of the girls in villages are 
very beautiful. A fair skin is 
considered desirable. People say 
such and such a girl is so ravish- 
ingly beautiful that she must have 
been brought up on honey and 
milk, away from the heat of the 
sun, under the constant and cool 
glow of the moon of the four- 
teenth. night." In Simla at the age 
of 15 he would look at the pretty 
village girls who wore turbans. 
Uncle Nawab  Mubariz Khan 
would reproach him: “Why do 
you look on strange women? 
Keep your eyes down on the 
ground." And he followed the 
advice "throughout my life." 

After graduation Noon sailed 
to London in 1912. At Wadham, 
Suhrawardy and Dewan Chaman 
Lal were his contemporaries, but 
he did not get to know them well. 
Father had advised him not to 
mix with Indian students and “ʻI 
am sorry I took him at his 
word." He moved with the upper 
crust of white society and was 
made an honorary Fellow at 
Wadham. He turned down a 
Civil Service offer and came back 
to Sargodha to join the Bar. The 
game of politics was preferred to 
promote personal interests. 

In between anecdotes he opi- 
nes: “Elections are a great insti- 
tution in this country. There are 
4 


many kinds of elections......The 
urge: for national freedom had 
never existed in this country until 
our people went to British uni- 
versities and began to read the 
speeches of Burke and Fox." The 
“Hindu Panchayat’? system of 
yore was an archaic institution 
but “‘we Muslims are proud of 
what we sometimes describe as 
Islamic democracy and we claim 
that the equality of man is 
emphasised in the Holy Quran 
It is said in the Holy Quran that 
God has created all human beings 
from Adam and Eve but in various 
classes so that the work of society 
may be facilitated. Sir Mohammed 
Iqbal, our great philosopher-poet, 
has wisely said that the brains of 
two hundred donkeys do not 
equal the brain of one man." 

Then he góes on to pronounce : 
“It may be due to this history 
that the British type of democracy 
cannot flourish in Muslim count- 
ries...A country gets the Govern- 
ment it deserves. The Qaid-i-Azam 
is alleged to have remarked that 
the Pakistani Muslims secured 
their freedom far too easily... The 
main burden of this political 
struggle was borne by the Hindus. 
This was natural because they 
were three-fourths of the popula- 
tion." Paying tribute to Jinnah’s 
one-man leadership he reveals: 
“That is why, probably, the 
Qaid-i-Azam is alleged to have 
said to a Muslim deputation, who 
recalled their struggle and sacri- 
fice in securing Pakistan, ‘Non- 
sense, I won Pakistan for you 
with the help of my secretary and 
his typewriter." 

Noon adheres to his earlier 
opinion that the biggest contri- 
bution made to Indian democracy 
was by Sir Fazli Hussain when 
he founded the Unionist Party 
in collaboration with Sir Chhotu 
Ram in 1927. The party ruled 
Punjab until Partition. Noon is 
an ardent believer in dreams and 
each of his ministerial appoint- 
ments followed a dream the night 
before. One such dream he had 
in 1936 : “I had dreamt that | 
was following hounds on my 
sorrel hunter, a very powerful 
and beautiful animal. My horse 
got mixed up with the hounds, a 
great mistake in hunting, and 
fell into a quagmire ten feet by 
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ten feet. But urged him with my 
voice and he struggled out of the 
quagmire.” the morning 
Noon received the appointment 
order from Punjab Governor Sir 
Malcolm Hailey. 

Noon remembers to have felt 
offended at the Governor’s dinner 
when Lady X asked, “What are 
you?" “Jam a Minister." She 
sat up and asked, "What 
Church ?” In Delhi Lady Hali- 
fax insulted bim : “After the 
lunch she walked arm in arm with 
me and suddenly pulled the car- 
nation out of my coat lapel and 
said : “Did you not know that I 
don't like flowers on men’s 
coats ?” 

Off to England in 1936 as 
High Commissioner. Noon was 
given the ‘unique’ honour of 
leading the procession of the 
Dominion High Commissioners 
at the Coronation of King George 
VI at Westminister Abbey. 
During the war bombs fell in the 
courtyard of his house but he was 
sure God would protect him. 
While London was being heavily 
bombed people got panicky and 
began to withdraw their money 
from the banks. “I did not draw 
a penny from my bank because 
somehow or the other I had full 
faith that there was a God and he 
could not allow the cruel Nazis to 
win.” But faith in God is one 
thing and worldly pleasures 
another. At the height of the 
bombing Noon was passing 
through Fortum and Mason in 
Piccadilly. He saw some very 
expensive fruit. “I searched my 
pocket and found that I had just 
money enough to buy it. I said 
to myself, let me have some 
pleasure out of this money 
because how do I know what will 
happen the next month ? One 
bomb and it is dust into dust." 
He was still thinking of the fruit 
when Secretary of State Amery 
told him to go back to India and 
join the Viceroy's Cabinet. 

When peace was declared in 
Europe in 1945 he was selected 
by Lord Wavell to go to the 
world conference at San Francisco 
to represent India. His companion 
was Sir A Ramaswami Mudaliar. 
On the way they stopped at 
Toronto in a hotel where New 
Zealand Premier Nash was also 
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staying. “I came back late at 
night and the hall porter gave me 
the wrong key. I went in and 
found Mr. Nash all alone, read- 
ing a book. Luckily his wife 
was not with him, else I would 
have been more embarrassed than 
ever. That taught me to always 
take my key away from the board 
before retiring." 

He recalls how he changed 
the spelling of hisname. He used 
to spell it NUN but people used 
it like nun—a 


woman who has taken holy 


: orders—so I changed. the spellin 


to Noon." 

He resigned from the Viceroy’s 
Cabinet in 1945 to enter Punjab 
politics and fight the elections in 
order to eliminate the influence 
of cousin and Chief Minister Sir 
Khizar Hayat Tiwana, an old 
rival. He began to hobnob with 
Jinnah because a vote for the 
Muslim League meanta vote for 
Pakistan while his Unionist Party 
led by Tiwana merely helped the 
“Hindu Congress." 

After Partition Noon was a 
rolling stone gathering no moss. 
Suddenly in 1950 Liaqat Ali Khan 
asked him to take over Governor- 
ship of East Pakistan and off he 
went to Dacca—''my wife and I, 
with our two dogs and personal 
staff." By this time he had deve- 
loped liking for dogs thanks to 
his European wife. Sunderbans 
fascinated him. He often went 
hunting tigers and crocodiles. 
While East Bengal was seething 
with unrest against Liaqat's poli- 
cies, Noon found enough time to 
mix with Sunderban elephants. 
“You would be amazed how 
easily the elephant's skin is broken 
and can be made to bleed. After 
sundown some of us sat round the 
log fire, underthe open skies, for a 
long time. At night we slept in 
ramshackle huts, and with the 
sound of an occasional tiger roar- 
ing in the neighbourhood I did not 
enjoy my sleep." He complains 
that his advice from Dacca fell on 
deaf ears in Karachi. He insisted 
in his dispatches: “It is difficult 
to administer East Pakistan from 
Karachi... that which turns tigers 
into jackals is poverty, poverty, 
poverty” (translation of a famous 
Persian proverb). Liaqat's 
successor Khwaja  Nazimuddin 


recalled him and made him | Chief 
Minister of Punjab. 
Governor-General Ghulam 
Mohammed in a bid to assume 
absolute power dissolved the 


Constituent Assembly, dismissed - 


Premier Nazimuddin and the 
Noon Ministry in Punjab “in the 
public interest". With Khan 


Sahib, Noon founded the Republi- 


can Party "encouraged and in- 
spired by Iskander Mirza". There 
was a quick succession of Prime 
Ministers and when Awami 
League leader Shaheed Suhrawardy 
became Prime Minister he included 
Noon in the cabinet as Foreign 
Minister. 

He reserves unqualified admi- 
ration for John Foster Dulles. 
“The more I knew Mr. Dulles, 
the greater grew my respect for 
him. He has been a much 
maligned man but I think, in 
retrospect, many a man will agree 
with me when I call him brave 
and just and utterly sincere. 
Pakistan has certainly had no 
better American friend since Mr. 
Dulles went." 

His role as Prime Minister is 
recent history. He grew intoa 
large-hearted man, came to Delhi 
and signed the almost forgotton 
Nehru-Noon Pact. Perhaps 
overtaken by emotions he praised 
Nehru as “a great servant of the 
people of India, second only to 
Gandhi. It is a great mistake to 
judge other people’s heroes from 
one’s own standard... The Hindus 
did not like our Qaid-i-Azam, the 
Pakistau Muslims do not like 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. It is 
the same all over the world.” 
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‘guilty. 


BAe in Delhi we decided on 

a review of the Jalpaiguri 
Summit. For, at Jalpaiguri we 
had decided to declare floods 
indecent. 

"This, said she, ‘is an extreme 
measure. Nothing short of it is 
going to stop them.’ 

‘Whom ? asked Charvaka. 

‘The rivers,’ said she. 

"The Chinese drove iron piles,’ 
said an engineer. ‘And so when 
the Yellow River was in spate 
again...’ 

She flushed for a moment, 
and, "Who are you ?' she asked. 

lm an engineer, said the 
man. 

‘Are you not unemployed ?’ 
she demanded. 

‘Unfortunately, no, said the 
man, and he sounded .terribly 
‘I do happen to be 
working.’ 

‘You ought to be ashamed of 
yourselves,’ said she, ‘remaining 
smugly in employment when 
scores of your brother engineers 
prefer to be unemployed to help 
ward off the Chinese and the 
Pakistani menaces.’ 

*Ma'am,' said Charvaka, ‘you 
left out the Ceylonese menace in 
Kachchathivu.’ 

‘Add that up too, said she to 


“the engineer, who in confusion 


and panic scribbled down the 
Ceylonese threat in a notebook. 
‘Look ! said the Parliamentary 
Affairs Minister, coming over to 
where the engineer sat, and talk- 
ing encouragingly, ‘I’m one with 
the unemployed engineers, the 


- really unemployed ones (not the 


pretenders) who are the Works 
Ministry. I’ve taken a pledge, 
and got myself photographed for 
the Statesman second from the 
right and first from , down. under, 
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The Ten 'Thousand 


that every day for half an hour I 
will miss being an employed 
engineer.’ Every day.’ 

‘Did any other papers carry 
that photograph, sir?’ asked 
Charvaka. 

‘No,’ said the Parliamentary 
Affairs Minister. ‘You know 
how it is with the monopoly 
press. I’m all for fighting the 
monopolies.’ 

‘So am J,’ said she. 

‘Oh, you,’ said the Minister. 
"You're at the top. If you say 
the monopolies have to go, they 
will have to, and so you can't 
afford to say that. It's different 


with us.’ . 
She turned to him in gentle 
admonition. There was too 


much talking and getting off 
track. 

‘Boys,’ said Charvaka, ‘let’s 
get back to the main question. 
The loss of the Olympic hockey 
trophy.’ 

‘Yes,’ said she, ‘and I’ve said 
why, already. It was because 
we lost single-mindedness and 
purpose, and of course patriotism, 
that we lost it. And Jalpaiguri 
only strengthens me in this- belief. 
Could you imagine, ten thousand 
people not giving any proper 
account of themselves when the 
nation needed them most ?’ 

Dharma Vira, who sat near- 
by to be handy, said too, ‘It was 
scandalous behaviour. There 
ought to be an ordinance which 
makes it criminal for anybody to 
get lost ina flood with just four 
months to go for the mid-term 
polls”. 

‘And probably,’ said she, ‘we 
can ask Chandrasekhar to provide 
everyone with a helicopter to fly 
ovér the waters when the floods 
come. Helicopters were an old 


birth contro! gimmick of his any- 
way. 

"The departments of - birth 
control and flood control,’ suggest- 
ed Charvaka, ‘ought to be 
merged.’ 

‘That won’t stop the floods,’ 
she said, ‘nor bring us back the 
Olympic hockey trophy.’ 

‘May be, ventured Charvaka, 
‘we ought to try and get the 
national anthem adapted not 
merely to group dances but also 
to Kathakali.’ 

No one listened. The Parlia- 
mentary Affairs Minister said, 
‘The way of socialism is not that, 
not right. now anyway. Tve 
shown the way.’ 

‘I knew you would,’ said she. 
‘Now tell us, what it is.’ 

'| ve taken a pledge, signed it 
actually, said he, ‘not to touch 
water for two minutes every day, 
and to keep all taps closed.’ 


“God ! said Charvaka. ‘It’s 
great. It’s like remembering 
Gandhiji.’ 


‘If only all people were like 
him,’ said she, ‘and signed such 
pledges, there wouldn’t be any 
floods and we wouldn’t have lost 
the Olympic trophy. But cer- 
tainly, two minute every day isa 
strain.’ 

‘Easy, ma'am,' said the Minis- 
ter, ‘there’s a simultaneous 
drought on in Rajasthan. For 
that I get extra wet those two 
minutes. It sort of cancels out.’ 

"Boys, said she, ‘whatever 
trophy we might lose, we shall 
remain wholly and truly non- 
aligned.’ 

The ten thousand people lost 
in the flood felt ashamed and 
guilty. 

—Charvaka 
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( Continued from page 16 ) 


Such an argument coming 
from apologists of monopolists, 
big businessmen, over paid Secre- 
taries of the Government of India 
and Ministers is really astonishing. 
We have never heard these 
gentlemen proposing a cut in 
their super profits, or fat salaries 
and perquisities, allowances and 
and other avenues of gains because 
millions of their countrymen are 
living below starvation level. But 
they are not ashamed to trot this 
out when the real producers of 
all, wealth the workers in mines 
and factories, in shipyards and 
railways, in plantations and 
. Offices, want their wages to be 
brought at least to a level which 
will just take care of their mini- 
mum requirements as agreed 
upon at a tripartite meeting. Then 
they try to put one section- of 
semi-starved producers . against 
another section of semi-starved 
producers, using each against 
the other in an effort to deny 
better conditions to both. 


Universal Applicability 


There is no doubt that millions 
of agricultural workers live and 
work in sub-human conditions. 
Their conditions must be im- 
proved. To do this itis neces- 
sary to undertake land reforms 
in the interest. of the actual 
tillers ; to control prices; to 
nationalise banks and to break 
the octopus grip of the mono- 
polies on our economy. , The 
gentlemen of the bourgeoisie 
refuse to do ‘this; all that they 
want to do is to keep all toilers 
below the subsistence level so 
long as their profits keep mount- 
ing. 
The concept of the need-based 
minimum wage is of universal 
applicability. But today the 
demand is raised only in respect 
of organised industries and orga- 
nised services. In these sectors, 
itis possibe of achievement and 
is necessary for any human 
advance. The extension of the 
. norms to other sectors will also 
come, but later on. Advance 
where possible cannot be denied 
in the name of sharing poverty. 
Let us first share the profits and 
plug the sources of super-profits. 
Let us simultaneously take steps 
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to increase the wealth. In the 
organised sector, however, the 
slogan of the need-based minimum 
wage would merely lead to a re- 
distribution of the wealth already 
created in the interests of the 
toilers and hence it can be doné 
right away. 

An argument which is fre- 
quently advanced is that there is 
no capacity to pay + wages at such 
alevel. The Supreme Court of 
India has repeatedly held that an 
industry which cannot pay even 
the minimum wage should be 
closed down rather than allowed 
to run on sweated labour. 

But apart from this, let us 
examine the argument a little 
more closely. First of all, it isa 
matter of fixing priorities. If this 
is done properly, if, for instance, 
the car loans advanced to bureau- 
crats are given a lower priority 
than money to buy milk or medi- 
cine for the wife and child ofa 
Class IV employee, plenty of ill- 
spent money can be saved. There 
are many such priorities fixed by 
the top bureaucrats, the multi- 
millionnaires and the bosses in 
favour of their own selves and 
those belonging to their class. 

Secondly, profits can be scaled 
down. 

Thirdly, urgent structural eco- 
nomic reforms can be undertaken 
which will give all-round benefit. 


Lastly, prices should be pegged. 


If this is done, the D.A. will not 
rise and the resources which are 
found periodically for raising D.A. 
every now and then could be 
utilised instead towards a need- 
based minimum. 


Class Policy 


No, it is not a question of 
resources nor of capacity. Itisa 
question of the economic policies 
pursued by a class state in the 
interests of the bourgeoisie and 
against that of the workers. That 
is the plain truth of the matter 
which cannot be hidden behind 
learned verbiage or empty moral 
platitudes nor even behind sham 
political slogans. ' 

Take, for instance, yet ano- 
ther argument that every increase 
in wages or D.A. pushes the 
prices still further up and adds to 
the inflationary spiral. This 
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learned argument cannot be subs- 
tantiated by a single fact. Prices 
always run ahead of wages, eyery 
single D.A. increase comes after 
price index has already risen ; in 
many cases, adjustments come 
only after a minimum threshold 
rise in index and after a minimum 
qualifying period. Facts thus 
belie the arguments, but learned 
apologists .have little to do with 
facts which do not suit the inter- 
ests of the class which they them- 
selves serve. 

The causes of inflation do not 
lie in the increase in nominal 
wages or D.A. This is not even 
a contributory factor. The causes 
lie in the growing grip of mono- 
poly on our economy ; in the 
quest for more and more super- 
profits, in the sharing of the loot 
by those in power; in their 
refusal to undertake measures 
which will increase production 
and ensure equitable distribution 
of the produce. The causes of 
inflation lie in the self-same class 
policies which lead to the denial of 
a human wage for a human being. 

In conclusion, we then have to 
note : The concept of a need- 
based minimum is of universal 
applicability. It is realisable in 
all organised sectors of industry 
and service. It is a slogan which ` 
will help in re-distributing to 
some extent, the wealth already 
created, in the interests of the 
actual workers who produce it. 
Once it is agreed to fix wages on 
this basis, its quantification in 
money terms at any given level ‘of 
prices is only a mathematical 
exercise. To guard the equation 
between;nominal and real wages, 
full neutralisation of every price 
variation must be guaranteed. 

The need-based minimum 
wage is, therefore, a demand of 
utmost importance and urgency ; 
and all trade unions must unite to 
fight for its realisation in the 
organised sectors of industries and 
services. 
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JOURNEY TO REVOLUTION 


This week, the world celebrates the 


Sifty-first anntversary of the November 
Revolution, 


The Future that Worked 


GOPAL HALDAR 


€F have seen the future 

American Lincoln Steffens who was present 
in Russia during the early days of the Soviet 
Union. It was not given to us in India to have 
the same experience. Yet, we felt we were being 
ushered into that Future, even while our yesterdays 
appeared to hold us back from the present that 
lay about. We were like birds waiting for the dawn, 
ever since 1905, the Swadeshi days in Bengal ; and 
our very wings tingled in expectation while that 
dawn broke over Central Asia after 1917. 


Father’s World : Early Nature 


I was but a child, between three to five years of 
age, when the Swadeshi raged in its first fury in 
Bengal (1905-07), and, the image of the Swadeshi that 
I came to form in that East Bengal town (Noakhali) 
was one of a national awakening distorted by the 
imperialist repression into secret conspiracies and 
violence. It was a force in hiding and challenged the 
foreign power through sporadic acts of startling 
outrages and youthful self-secrifice ; and created ih 
that way a widening circle of admiration for re- 
volutionary daring and patriotism, and instilled 
self-respect and self-confidence among the people: 
‘We will not yield’. 

The family I was born into, an educated Bhadra- 
log joint family of uncles and aunts, of cousins and 
other relations, was middle middle class without any 
vested interest, liberal in outlook., They were 


. patriotic in general but genial and rational and 


balanced in their views. By temperament they were 
averse to outrages and, at the same time, as intelli- 
gent’ men, doubtful of the moderates,’ ‘begging 
politics’. The bamboo-wall of our baithak-khana 
(the sitting room) was hung with printed copies of 
the portraits of more than half-a-dozen of our 19th 


' century forebears, of Ram Mohan Roy, Madhusudan 


Dutt, Bankim Chandra Chattopadhay and others 
and, a special sheet in art-paper of the Bengalee 
(edited by Surendra Nath Banerji) from another side 
of the wall, familiarized with the portraits ofethe 
Congress Presidents from W.C. Bonnerjee to Rash 
Behari Ghosh (the latest of them, who presided at 
Surat in 1908). We were born, as it were, to live 
with them, and under their eyes. Tilak, Aurobindo, 
Bipin Pal and Lajpat Roy should be there, but our 
elders knew that that would be ‘indiscreet’ and even 
risky. 
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: It works’, so said the’ 
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The evenings at that lawyer's ‘baithak-khana 
were enlivened with the adda or gatherings and talks 
of my father's friends, some five or six of them, men 
of liberal education and profession, would gather at 
that informal club of the Bengalis, and besides 
law and the local happenings, news of the day and 
cultural items of the times would come up for free 
and lively talks. Their views were frank and 
laughter loud and infectious. Scraps of these reached 
us, the youngesters at the other fringe of the ‘baithak- 
khana'. Like many other things, we had our tastes 
and interests in politics and culture shaped by these 
without anybody's knowing it, we ourselves or our 
elders. There we were introduced to ‘Surendra 
Nath Banerji’s spirit,—which earned him the 
sobriquet ‘surrender not'—heard bits of his thunder- 
ing oratory, and other national political anecdotes 
and the controversy that raged between Lord Curzon 
on the one hand and R.C. Dutt and G.K. Gokhale 
on the other. The golden days of oratory were not 
yet over and quotations from Burke, Sheridan and 
Fox's, eloquent impeachment of Warren Hastings 
warmed us up as also those of Gladstone and John 
Bright and Asquith of the later times. Shakespeare 
and Milton were quoted as freely as Kalidass and 
Madhusudan, and we were thrilled tó hear my father 
declaim frequently : ‘Fallen cherub’, to be weak is 
miserable...Better to reign in Hell than to serve in 
Heaven'. Literature added its sustaining power to 
patriotism's holy flame ; it sent a warm glow through 


our young hearts. 


Here I first learn of Prafulla Chaki's self-immola- 
tion following the Muzaffarpur Bomb outrage (1908) 
and, it touched our elder’s hearts. I had my first 
introduction to the swadeshi spirit on that summer 
afternoon as I heard them talk of it. Incidents and 
outrages multiplied. Our Bengali weekly catered 
them to our houses ; I picked the crumbs avidly from 
the mother’s aunt’s dishes ; and they also soon came 
to favour me with the more wholesale fare of the 
Prabasi of Sri Ramananda Chatterji which was largely 
a Bengali replica of the ‘Modern Review’ and at the 
same time the accepted forum of Tagore’s literary 
creations and thoughts. 

We came to look beyond our frontiers also. The 
victory of Japan over Russia (1904) had been wel- 
come to all Asia, as we knew, and the Begali of the 
Swadeshi days hailed Japan almost as India’s future 
liberator. Kaliprasanna Kavyavisarad, a prominent 
nationalist journalist, sailed for Japan with the idea 
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of winning Japan's support for India's fight for 
freedom. On. his way back a year later he died on 
board the, vessel--and was given a sea-burial. But 
Karvyavisarad was said to have left a message 
for his countrymen to this purpose: “Japan is no 
friend of India." This we heard quoted in our 
Baithak-khana, with the observation that Japan would 
at the proper hour oust Britain out of the East but 
only to grab the spoils including India. Japan was 
no friend ; but she had shown how hollow was 
Russia. For, the Czarist rule, as all despotic rulers, 
thoroughly demoralised nations and countries, and 
the ‘Russian bear’ was no longer any threat to the 
"British lion' in India as in the 19th century. But 
then, the Germans had crushed in a three-weeks war 
the French of Napoleonic glory and, the Kaiser had 
since then been preparing for an armageddon. Such 
were my introductions to  internotional affairs, 
when I was a lad of only 10 or 11 as yet. The War 
in Tripoli and then the Balkan War made the Baithak- 
khana warm up more and more. 

So, when the First World War (August 4, 1914) 

broke upon them and me, my ideas of the national 
and international politics had come by certain 
positive strands: (1) My literary enthusiasm and 
patriotic zeal had somehow got intertwined into one, 
and the two were but two-sides of necessary endea- 
vours for national self-experssion. For the Tilak 
summed it into one: declaration : ‘Swaraj is my birth 
right'. 
(2) Let the ‘Moderates’ pursue the polite way of 
politics, [ thought,the Extremists, the rough way of it; 
but liberty, we should know; had to be paid for 
with blood and tears. The lovers of liberty will have 
to pay that price. 

(3) The sun must set on the British empire ; but 
Japan or Germany will be of no help to us. 

(4) The Czarist, the Turk, the Hapsburg empires 
were doomed to decay because of despotism and only 
their younger mén with democratic ideas could save 
these people from ruin. . 

(5) Enslavement of people must end as despotic rule 
everywhere be replaced by democracy—a vague 
feeling like this was grown into a strong belief with 
.us brought up in such liberal or nationalist homes of 
Bengal as the First World War broke out in 1914. 


\ 
` The War Unleashes Forces 


The War (1914-18) let loose unforeseen forces. 
The October Revolution (Nov. 7, 1917) was one year 
old by the time the War ended. Very naturally our 
intelligensia knew that Britain’s defeat would open 
up our chance of victory ; at any rate her difficulty 
was our opportunity. l 

- Under the facade of co-operation, the moderates, 
who thought it was ‘a war someway to make Demo- 


cracy safe’ prayed for self-Government as a good- . 


conduct prize. The Extremists with Tilak and Annie 
Besant at their head pressed in evident imitation of 
Ireland, for Home Rule for India. However the 
two may act, the Swadeshi or Revolutionary, 
nationalists knew it was the hour to strike their 
blow for national freedom ; now or never—foreign 
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aids in the shape of arms. were to be procured; the . 


Indian army won over against the rulers, and, revolu- 
tionary secret societies must expand among the in- 
flammable youths of education and character. The 


' secret revolutionary societies pushed on their work 


feverishly quickly among the students, particularly 
in East Bengal with the outbreak of the war. 

The War also offered them the opportunities for 
it. The people at large had grown immediately news- 
minded, though they knew that the news catered 
through the British sources like the Reuter were 75 per 
cent undependable. Even young lads like us took to 
reading the Statesman and the Englishman, and later 
the Bengalee and the Patrika when these opened their 
circulation agencies in our little town. Bengali dailies 
were really born about the time to answer the popu- 
Jar demand and the weeklies increased their circula- 
tion by thousands. One would read out a daily or 
weekly, and a- score of literate and illiterate artisans 
and workmen sit around to. learn the latest news, and 
then, in their own way, to draw their conclusions. 
People were politicalised, young or old. 


Quests and Questions 


A revolutionary society (Jugantara) drew us in, . 


even as I stepped into teens. The hour was about to. 
strike. We continued all in tension. But after Jatin 
Mukherjee's death in the Balasore fight with the 
police, we cameto know that the arms plot bad 
failed. Still we waited, all was not lost. By the 
end of 1916, the Defence of India Act swept away 
practically the entire leadership and the important 
cadres of the revolutionary societies from the field, 


and some four and half thousand of them were in ~ 


prisons and village detention in Bengal. We fed our- 
selves with stories of daring incidents and reports of 
revolutionary activities in India and abroad. But 
that was not enough. It led us to examine our own 
position and feel that isolated efforts, however, 
heroic, could notlead to the guerrilla war, much 
less to revolution. The people and their participa- 
tion were particularly the basic condition for that in 
a people disarmed and also out of touch with their 
own armed men. The basic task for the Freedom 
fight was to create that consciousness among the 
-people. 

. Militant nationalism had been led into activities 
in pursuance of Swami Vivekananda’s message of 
service to the Daridra Narayan, (‘God the Have-not’). 
Revolutionary societies in Bengal had accordingly 
since 1908-1919 run relief works in flood and drought 
and in the distress of the people ; they ran gymnasia, 
nursing bodies and reading rooms, libraries; and 
sought to make the people by such service, their own 
kith and kin. That was necessary work, the revolu- 
tionaries recognised, ¡but Freedom's Battle 
different ; it was to be fought by the soldiers of the 
nation, and revolutionary cadres of youths alone 
could have-the training and high idealism for the 
purpose. . Necessarily, the battle at least in the 
beginning was to be raised by that small force of 
youths limited by the needs of the secret societies to 
isolation and underground activities. But the end of 
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. Bolsheviks, nor, it appears of Marx and Engels. 


1916 some of us felt the secret societies were a blind 
alley —the basic task was work among the people and 
that would not be bypassed or postponed. 

At least, one or two in our little grooves came to 
this belief through our readings of Tagore, his poetry, 
novel and the political and social essays. | We even 
came to feel that true patriotism upholds as the Poet 
said, the principle that love of one’s own people 
should embrace the love of all other peoples and love 
of all peoples should base itself on the love of one’s 
own. - Of course, the lectures of ‘Nationalism’ 
(delivered in 1916) made us later see more clearly 
the predatory character of nationalism. But in 
1917-18 we were still youthful Nationalists, who 
persuaded ourselves that the ‘basic task’ laid down 
only the base, while the.Revolution had to complete 
it. How to effect the Revolution—Revolution in 
India —that was the question.: 


First Thrills 


Our revolutionary nationalism had reached this 
point when in February-March, 1917, there burst 
upon us the news of the Revolution in Russia and 
the fall of Czarism. The same old Baithak-khana 
was all happy. The worst of despotism is gone and 
one more democracy is born. We were delighted —a 
Republic in Russia. The situation was not, beyond 
that, easy for us to grasp. What did we know of 
Russia ? It was the heart of despotism and it was 
ds against that, the land of Nihilist outrages, of 


.Tolstoyan passive resistance, and of Kropotkin's 


anarchism. And now in 1917 it was a Republic to be 
led on the side of the British by democratic politi- 
cians and conservative generals and aristocrats. 
Soldiers and workers led by socialist leaders were 
not satisfied with these rulers either and demanded 
socialism. 

‘Socialism’ was not altogether a new word to us 


.in Bengal. As early as 1872, Bankim Chandra had 


discussed the socialism of the First International in 
his well-known essay on Samya. But there was no 
mention of Marx or Engels, nor of their doctorine in 
that essay which discussed so competently different 
varieties of revolutionary social philosophy. In the 
last decade of the 19th century, Tagore had observed 
the rise of the socialists in England with sympathy ; 
and Vivekananda, who met some, even declared that 
the Vaisya rule (rule of the bourgeoisie) must give 
way to the rule of the  Sudras (the Have-nots, and 
proletariat). Keir Hardy and Ramsay Macdonald 
were two 20th-century socialists who had certain 
appeals for the educated Indians of those days. But 
none of us, in India, had heard of Lenin and the 
But 
as the Bolsheviks in Russia captured the Winter 
Palace, they came to be known,; and, so in clumsy 
and dubious ways, their actions and doctrines were 
referred to in news dispatches as extreme socialists 
who like the ‘Levellers’ of old, were enemy of all 
private property and social inequality. Was it so ? 


^ Trying to do what Buddha and Christ would endorse ? 


We were stirred to our very souls at their audacity 
and welcomed their revolutionary measures, all the 
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more since the imperialists, one and all, appeared to 
see in the Bolshevik Revolution the biggest threat to 


" their own domination. 


But parties and powers are not known to be 
particularly too eager to carry into practice pro- 
clamations and doctrines they profess when out of 
power. Amazement seized us, as it seized all subject 
peoples, when it became evident that the Bolsheviks 
had not only cancelled all unequal treaties and given 
all the nationalities in the Czarist empire the right to 
self-determination, but that even the Asiatic peoples 
of Bokhara ond Samarkand, the Trucks, the Tajiks. 
the Kazaks, the Georgrains, the Armenians, all the 
subject peoples of the Russians, had leapt into 
freedom along with Poland, Finland and other 
White peoples. 

History has never before seen such a day and 
socialism marks outa new epoch in history. No 
single act could have established the bona fides of the 
Bolsheviks and their leader Lenin, before the down- 
trodden peoples of the world as much as the libera- 
tion of all peoples of Asia. It was no eyewash then, 
this Bolshevik pledge, we concluded, we would trust 
them to fulfill each of it. (1) Land to the peasants 
in Russia (2) public ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, industries and establishments ; (3) immediate 
end of war without loss or gain or compensation. In 
sbort, end of exploitation of man by man and of 
nation by nation. 

No amount of imperialist warning against Bolshe- 
vik menace and horror, and of Lenin's cruelty and 
crimes, would now weigh with us Indians generally ; 
and it never did when we came to know more of the 
tremendous socialist venture—liké liquidation of 
illiteracy and feeding of the starving millions. Barely 
eight months after the Revolution, Tagore in the 


pages of the Modern Review (July, 1918) cautioned 


us against accepting what was being said by the great 
powers to run down the Russian Revolution and he 
ended with a characteristic declaration to the sense— 
Were the great endeavour of the Revolutionaries to 
fail, its memory would shine as a morning star of 
promise for a new dawn. 

The poet spoke for us all of India. 


Search for the Key 


Of course, even our best informed men had little 
supplies of information in those years 1917-1918, 
and a youth of 15 and 16 as I was then I had still 
less opportunities to reach the resources and capacity 
to form a judgment. Only the feelings and the poli- 
tical sense stood by me. I was too young to read 
the Modern Review which became my steady source 
for many purposes from about the last quarter of 
1919 ; otherwise, in 1918 I could profit by the Review 
frequently and informative extracts from foreign 
press and the editor's own comments on the commen- 
dable measure of the Bolsheviks in popular education 
and reconstruction. So, before that time, the last 
quarter of 1919, I could have no steady access to the 
ideas and activities of the Bolsheviks. ` ` 

What were they, and the real meaning of the 
words “Bolshevik” and “Bolshevism”, that we read 
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without number? I asked my elders, some of them 
were the rising intellectuals of the day, and I found 
they knew nothing more than what they (and I) 
gathered from the daily press: a body of extreme 
socialists (“Maximalists”) of Russia. Personally I 
took to Russian literature to have their background. 
My literary avidily drove me beyond Tolstoy, Dos- 
teivsky, Turgenev to Gorky and Chekhov, and it did 
supply me with the mileu of life in which the Revo- 
lution in due course developed. The foreground also 
emerged soon enough. 

My cousin, one year senior to me, took up 
Honours studies in Economics in 1919; and an 
American professor’s history of political thought 
was one of his text-books. J ran through its chapter 
on socialist thought as soonas the book was pur- 
chased. American professor was not kind to socia- 
lism, it goes without saying ; but his treatment asa 
text-book writer, was academic, lucid and systematic, 
and this youngester of 17 owes to him his first 
introduction to the names and ideas of Marx and 


Engels and of Lenin and the Bolsheviks along with. 


those of other socialists. That was terrain firma in 
any case, and J found it sometime in July and August 
1919 ; and soon enough, I came to know the mean- 
ing of the two puzzling words of Russian origin, 
‘Bolshevik’ and ‘Menshevik’. The introduction 
stood me in good stead when I first came across a 
small classic of Marxism. India was in ferment, and 
non-cgoperation was in high tide about 1920-21 ; 
the educated people were eager about everything, 
Tolstoyism, Gandhism, Socialism, Anarchism, etc. 
etc. A copy of the Communist Manifesto happened 
to reach me (1921 or 1922 ?) like other tracts, and I 
made my way through the Manifesto and made of it 
whaf my little studies and political sense allowed me. 
It was necessarily immature, but nothing foolish as I 
hold now. 


The Spreading Light 


But I had got nearer to the core through other 
approaches which my own political interests and the 
public affairs of the years of 1919-1922 made avail- 
able. The Civil War in Russia, the foreign mterven- 
tionists’ war and armed crusade, the Kolchaks and 
Denikins of the White Reaction ; the British military 
expedition, Iran, Bokhara and Samarkand in Central 
Asia, all these had their lessons. Indian soldiers of 
the Punjab and the N. W. Frontier carried back home 
their experience of the Central Asian expedition and 
their knowledge of the Bolshevik efforts and attitudes 
to the suppressed peoples and the storiesof all that, 
trickled eastwards into Bengal and Calcutta. The 
Russian Revolution raised new hopes among the 
people, rightly observed Montford Report in 1918. 
At the Calcutta Session of the Congress (1917). Annie 
Besant in her Presidential address made the first 
reference from the Congress platform to the signi- 
ficance of the Revolution. The special session in 
Bombay afew months later that rejected the Mont- 
ford plan of constitutional reform was dubbed 
“Bolshevik” by the Englishman for its bold utterances. 
The Rowlatt Bill and the Punjab atrocities (1919) 
followed and drove the whole of India into a mood 
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` of defiance. 


So, at the Special Session Gf tne 
Congress at Calcutta (August, 1920), the Non- 
Cooperation resolution was carried and the Congress 
entered the Gandhian era of non-violent direct action 
(instead of resolutions and petitioning) of being a full 
time active organisation without being a more annual 
X'mas gathering,! and, lastly, a country-wide national 
forum with a democratic constitution. Lala Lajpat 


Rai, who returned from exile to preside over the : 
Special Session of the Congress at Calcutta noted in 


clear terms the high significance of the Working-class 
Revolution. He also presided the same year (1920) 
over the foundation session of the Indian Trade 
Union Congress and referred to the role of the 
workers in the international as wellas in national 
spheres. These were memorable developments, and 
struck us young people as remarkable. Public life 
was no longer timid, and the national platform was 
drawing to itself all classes and sections who desired 
Via freedom, particularly, the new working class 
Orce. 

Industrial unrest and strike waves swept over the 
land between 1919 and 1922 and to us in eastern 
India, the strike and emigration en masse of the 
Assam plantation 'labour, the Chandpur station 
attack on them, and, the total strike of the workers 
and employees of the A.B. Rly and river steamship 


companies in sympathy with the plantation labour ` 


were stirring events in 1922. It was nothing less 
than a general strike, in character. The people stood 
by the side of the strikers and the national leadership 
of the Congress in fact were at the head of a move- 
ment which was openly anti-imperialist. So for 
over a month the regime was in collapse in the whole 
of eastern Bengal and Assam. We should recall that 


i. 


no other struggle, before or after, reached such inten- / 


sity or extensity in India as that of this Assam and 
Bengal workers and, peoples’ joint anti-capitalist ahd 
anti-imperialist effort. The workers’ movement, it 
was clear, had forged a living link with the national 
liberation movement on the basis of anti-imperialism, 
as Lajpat Rai had hoped for in 1920. For younger 
people like us who had little direct experience of 
working class struggle this was of very high signi- 
ficance. It almost opened upa perspective of our 
national democratic revolution. 


wa 


Swadeshis at Crossroad 


From 1920, we who were used to ‘only secret 
methods of fight for liberation, -were also in positive 
inner turmoil. The shell was broken, and even orga- 
nisationally we were drawn upon new rails of public 
movements at the Calcutta session of the Congress in 
1920. The Bengal revolutionaries had been released 
then some months earlier,- and they were in a mood 
of political rethinking. Chitta Ranjan Das wasa 
friend in need for rehabilitation, and won their hearts 
by his sincere concern for them as also for the 
country. At the Special Calcutta Session of the 
Congress and at the Nagpur Annual Session in 
December, 1920, those of them who did not give up 


political struggle joined him on both accounts ; and. 


decided at his request that though they did not agree 
with non-violence and non-cooperation of Gandhiji, 
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they would give itafair trial and at least for one 
year work to organise the Congress movement sincere- 
ly and wholeheartedly. 

That was the year of the first Congress upheaval. 
The very mass response of it won a few of the re- 
volutionaries away from secret societies and even 
from militant nationalism. They went heart and 
soul to work among the people and work for their 
uplift. A larger section also stuck to the Congress 
and its movements, though they had reservations 
about Gandhism and non-violence, and continued 
also to reorganise (from about 1923) secret revolu- 
tionary groups as ancillary to the main movement. 
A small fraction stood totally off from the Congress 
and Das, the Hag Katha section as ‘true revolu- 
tionists’ and, naturally in opposing the national 
movement they got themselves rejected by the 


country. It was a wise decision on the part of the 


Begnal revolutionaries on. the whole to be in the 
Congress and the mainstream ; the Congress had 
just grown into the national democratic organisation 
though Gandhian leadership imposed on it the 
methods which were not of revolutionary popular 
action. But it was the national organisation ; even 
in our small district, for example, it had in its hey- 
day (1921-22) more than 200 branch committees 
tearing off the very roots of the British power from 
the villages and the minds of the common people. 
Personally, I was completely against any secret 
groupings as.of old and the method of sporadic 
terroristic vanguardism. To me, 
‘non-changer’ programme of ‘constructive work'— 
in spite of its rigidity — was more welcome than secret- 
society activities. The Cogress movement made the 
organisers know the masses ; and’ nothing but mass 
organisation, the ‘basic work’, in which I had come 
to believe as long as 1917— would be of help. Once 
it was really on, well, I argued, the Russian Revolu- 
tion showed the way where it would lead if we 
had the revolutionary vision. ‘To the people then’, 
the nameless, anonymous masses, waiting to be led— 
that was what I conceived to be the slogan of 
revolutionary nationalism with the Congress as its 
instrument of the hour. 

Many of us did not believe in Gandhism, much 
as we tried, the intellectuals of Bengal were more 
sceptical of Gandhiji’s non-co-operation programme 
which desired boycott of schools and colleges, and 
enjoyed Pramatha Chaudhuri, the most ‘unattached? 
among them, leading his attacks in the Sabuj Patra 
against Gandhism and its programme with wit, and 
banter and literary art. But when the Congress 
undertook mass organisation, I thought it deserved 
our energetic participation and steady loyalty. A 
youthful evidence of an action of mine has been 
recently unburied from the pages of the Sabuj-Patra 
(February, 1921). I had written in it, over the name 
of a friend, a small article urging my views in support 
of non-co-operation and mass movement and 
ended the short contribution with observation to the 
purport : Russia and India are distant to each other 
outwardly, but close enough to each other’ essentially. 
When Tugenev's Virgin Soil closes we see its revo- 
lutionary hero leaving with the declaration that he 
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even Gandhij's. 


has for his leader now the ‘Anonymous Russia’. 
For us in India, it is now the hour to turn to 
“Anonymous India". 

So starting with Vivekananda and Rabindranath 
my sojourn had led me as a Revolutionary Nationa- 
list to a stage in which Anonymous India alone 
loomed clear and unambiguous—a landmark in my 
Swadeshi Odyssay. 

After 1921-22, information about Soviet Revo- 
lution became more and more available. Knowledge 
of theories (and’ practices) of Bolshevism could be 
gathered as well. The Vanguard, The Advance 
Guard’, etc. from abroad reached India across many 
barriers ; in Bengal, Dhumketu, Langal, Atmasakti 
and Bijli, the weekly sympathetic to the Soviets 
appeared, and in the pages of our local weekly, 
Desher Vani, classed with those, I too wielded my 
youthful pen for what I conceived socialism. The 
organised workers’ movement and the workers and 
peasants Samity in Bengal grew before our very eyes. 
Qur own townsman Comrade Muzaffar Ahmad, we 
knew, was the adherent of its political ideology. The 
Communists also began to join up into a Party in 
India. Peshawar, Kanpur and later Meerut trials 
also seemed to focus public attention on the Com- 
munist movement and the Soviet Revolution. 

The: growth of the USSR as a Federation of 
different nationalities on the basis of nation self- 
determination and with the right of secession to 
constituents was a pointer, to me at any rate, for 
the multinational, multi-ingual India—a concrete 
realization I hold of the principle of ‘Unity and 
Diversity’ which underlies Indian history. And, 
when the First Five Year Plan broke upon the scepti- 
cal world I was one of the first six to snatch a copy 
of Grinko’s volume from the Calcutta Book 
Company. Man, I felt, was taking his future in his 
own hand under socialism in the Soviet Union. 

So tossed about by a thousand and one event and 
ideas—depressed sometimes with national political 
frustration, aSphyxiated with the poisonous gas of 
communalism ; at times taking refuge in half-hearted 
literary and linguistic researches the years between 
1922 and 1929 swept me on through the crosscur- 
rents of national and international life, making me, 
with the inner conflicts and contradictions, look 
ridiculous and pitiable in my idealism, spasmodically 
sympathetic to the cause of revolutionary fights and 
violence—the years drove into me a settled conviction 
that for us in India the Revolutionary Socialism that I 
believed in, was to evolve through the intermediate 
phase of Democratic Revolution, and in that liberation 
struggle, all classes and political parties of the Indian 
people had to be united—the Congressmen, the 
Revolutionaries, the Nationalists and the Communists 
alike and that none should hold aloof from that 
United action, neither the Revolutionary Nationalist 
nor Revolutionary socialist. 

And beneath that conviction there was the 
deepening consciousness that the end of exploitation 
of man by man and of nation by nation was inevitable 
after the Russian Revolution of November 7, 1917. 

The future had been at work since then. 
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DMK AND THE LEFT 


( Continued from page 12 ) 


united one consisting of dedicated 
members — although the people 
of Madras City had enough facts 
to think differently. But once 


power was assured for five years, ' 


the. emergence of personal ambi- 
tions as the decisive factor was to 
be expected. It was,to prevent 
this factor from leading to the 
disintegration of the party that 
Sri Annadurai decided to give up 
his Lok Sabha seat and take up 
the Chief Ministership. But how 
long can a party, the majority of 
whose leaders have little thought 
for anything but self-aggradise- 
ment, be kept together ? This 
no doubt is the question that 
must be worrying Sri Annadurai 
most at the moment. 

It has been said that the 
results of the Madras City civic 
elections show that the people are 
disillusioned with the performance 
ofthe DMK in Government. If 
there is disillusionment, who is 
to blame ? The electorate did 
not have any reason to think at 
any time that the DMK was any 
different from the Congress in the 
composition of its leadership. 
On the other hand, it was quite 
obvious that the party did not 
have any constructive socio-econo- 
mic programme to implement if 
it was given power. It was clear 
that a State could not be adminis- 
tered effectively and purposefully 
on the basis of anti-Hindi slogans. 
The DMK was in no position to 
outline to the people what pre- 
cisely it would do if it was voted 
to power, except for last-minute 
stunts like a measure of rice per 
rupee. Perhaps the electorate, 
bitter that the Congress Party had 
not kept any Of its promises once 
it was voted to office, felt that 
election promises did not matter 
one way of the other and that it 
was enough to demonstrate their 
disapproval of the Congress. 
“Congressmen have had it good 
for 20 years, now let other take 
their place" appeared ‘to be the 
essence of the electorate’s attitude 
at the time of the Fourth General 
Election. 

Despite all this, however, 
expectations ran, high once the 
DMK assumed office and pro- 
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mises began to be made by its 
spokesmen. The working class, 
which largely provided the base 
of the DMK, imagined that a new 
era had drawned for it. The 
enthusiasm even in the ranks of 
experienced industrial labour in 
Madras was very noticeable. 
When some of the top DMK 
leaders, including those in office, 
made - fantastic promises about 
rapid improvement in their condi- 
tions, these promises were 
swallowed wholesale. In the 
event, however, the DMK Minis- 
try has not been able to be even 
as firm with the employers as the 
Congress Ministry had been. 
Strikes have almost invariably 
resulted in a raw deal for the 
the workers. It seems significant 
therefore that the DMK should 
have lost in the civic elections the 
labour areas and slums which had 
been considered its strongholds in 
the past. The Leftist parties 
leading the trade union move- 
ment in the State, despite their 
political alliance with the DMK, 
are clearly resentful of the role 
the ruling party has been playing 
in respect of industrial disputes. 
The failure of the State Govern- 
ment io keep its promises to 
textile labour rendered un- 
employed by the closure of mills 
shows how justified this resent- 
ment is. 

It is not only industrial labour 
that has reason to feel let down. 
In the sphere of agricultural 
relations also the DMK has done 
little more than keep the pro- 
grammes initiated, by the Congress 
Party going. A good harvest has 
helped to soften feelings in the 
rural areas, but that cannot be 
for long. The exploited sections 
in the rural areas, especially those 
organised by the Leftist parties, 
have already given several indica- 
tions of their angry mood. The 
compulsions of the anti-Congress 
alliance may keep things from 
getting out of hand for the time 
being, but the DMK would be 
unwise to conclude that it will 
remain so indefinitely. Its major 
advantage is that its allies are 
more anxious to prevent the 
return of the Congress to power 
than to ensure good administra- 
tion. But at least the Leftist 
section of the alliance is under 


‘of doing this. 
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pressure from the ranks, and may 
not be able to give priority to the 
needs of the alliance for very 
long. 

The DMK has all the weak- 
nesses of the Congress without 
any of the latter’s strong points. 
These weaknesses include not only 
factional quarrels and personal 
ambitions, but even inflated 
membership. A newspaper corres- 
pondent has pointed out that the 
number of local units and the 
number of members of the party 
have doubled in the 18 months of 
power. The implications are 
clear enough. 

So far as the civic election 
results are concerned, it may not 
be very wise to read too much 
significance into them. Neverthe- 
less, a few points seem to emerge 
clearly enough. First and fore- 
most, the DMK's estimate of its 
own strength has been belied ; 
ithad set up 96 candidates but 
only 54 were elected. Secondly, 
among the alliance partners of the 
DMK, only the Muslim League 
has been able to win all the seven 
seats allotted to it. — Swantantra, 
despite the blessings of Sri 
Rajagopalachari, has managed to 
get only three out of seven. 
Thirdly, it is only because of the 
alliance partners that: the DMK 
will continue to dominate the 
civic body. Fourthly, the Cong- 
ress Party, despite the massive 
reverse suffered in recent by-elec- 
&ons, has improved its position 
substantially, winning in several 
DMK strongholds in the process. 
While to expect any major change 
in'the quality of the civic adminis- 
tration will obviously be futile, 
there is no doubt that the effective 
participation in Corporation 
affairs of certain. of the alliance 
partners and the presence of an 
opposition feeling much stronger 
than before will have their own 
effect. 

Sofaras the DMk as the 
ruling party is concerned, the 
chief lesson it has to draw is that 
unless it can. work out without 
delay a clear-cut economic pro- 
gramme and begin implementing 
it, popular discontent with it can 
only grow, not diminish. There 
is little to show that it is capable 
On the other hand, 
all available evidence goes to show 
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that the Rightist and reactionary 
elements in the leadership are 
very much stronger than the Left- 
inclined section. Organised as it 
is, it will. not be easy for the 
party’s rank and file to assert 
itself to the extent of bringing 
about a qualitative change in the 
composition of the leanership. 

It is time, therefore, that the 
Leftist parties in the alliance in 
Tamilnad reviewed their relations 
with the DMK. It has always 
been known that the mass base 
the DMK has acquired over the 
years does not legitimately belong 
toa party without a policy or 
programme beneficial in economic 
and social terms to the common 
people. Sections of the popula- 


tion whose sympathy should have. 


been with the parties of the Left 
have been allowed to be won 
over by means of oratory and 
chauvinistic slogans. 

The Madras City verdict can 


DOMINO THEORY GOES 

OVERBOARD 

(Continued from Page 11) 
neutralist policy the government 
has been putting down rebellions 
by various communist factions, 
without any interference from the 
Chinese Government. The Chi- 
nese did try to interfere recently 
but that was on another issue and 
the Ne Win Government took 
drastic action against the rebels. 
Cambodia too, though under 
pressure, has maintained its policy 
of independence and neutrality 
and has not been subjected to 
Chinese military aggression or 
even toa policy of, sustained 
subversion. These countries offer 
a marked contrast to Laos and 
Thailand, the two countries where 
there is an American military and 
political presence. In Laos the 
war is perhaps an extension of the 
Vietnam war, but Thailand was 
for long the most stable and 
peaceful country in the region. It 
is however the only country in 
the region which is totally com- 
mitted to the American position 
in Vietnam and the growth of the 
Patriotic Liberation Front can be 


well provide the starting point 
for a new phase in the State’s 
politics if the leftist parties 
give up the inhibitions which 
have prevented them from being 
outspoken so far. 1f, as some 
wishfully except, such a develop- 
ment leads to a split in the DMK 
separating the reactionaries and 
the progressive elements, it is 
surely something to be welcomed 
even if it means a measure of 
political instability for a period. 
Ifthe DMK is helped to split, 
polarisation of the two sections in 
the State may conceivably ‘be 
expedited, by means of direct 
appeal to the poor and middle 
classes, particularly those owing 
allegiance to the DMK at the 
moment. The civic elections 
have also shown that the student 
community is not solidly with the 
DMK any more ; this is a factor 
that should be taken advantage of 
by the Leftist to improve their 
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directly linked tq the American 
presence. In Thailand the 
anti-American resentment 
among the people is perhaps 
stronger than in Burma or Cam- 
bodia. It is thus not Chinese 
actions, but the American presence 
that has helped the growth of 
pro-Chinese sentiment, for faced 


with the fact of virtual American ` 


occupation the people have looked 
on China, the other great active 
power in the region, as a friend. 
The domino theory was always 
of doubtful validity. Vietnam 
going Communist will not mean 
that either Thailand, Cambodia, 
Burma or Malaysia will collapse 
one by one. The only country 
to be affected will be Laos ; the 
future of the other States will not 
depend on whether a settlement 
is reached in Vietnam, or whether 
American presence is maintained 
in continental Asia but on their 
ability to cope with their internal 
problems. No military alliance 


` and no regional grouping whether 


it goes under the initials of 
SEATO, ASPAC or ASEAN 
can save them. Only if they 
bring the people into, the process 


own position. 

The Congress Party leaders 
have reason to feel happy ; the 
strategy of introducing younger 
elements and new faces has paid 
dividends. But it is doubtful if 
the new factionalism in the Tamil- 
nad Congress will allow the party 
to pursue the logic of this stratergy 
in the coming period. 

Butallthis requires that the 
Leftist parties in the State must 
first reach a basic understanding 
among. themselves about the pre- 
vailing situation. and the best 
ways of fighting reactionary 
forces, whether they are in the 
DMK or in the Congress. 
Whether these parties have the 
leadership necessary for this puț- 
pose, and whether the national 
centres of these parties will take 
up a positive attitude unlike in 
the past, are the „two questions 
that remain open. ~ 


of decision making and give them 
a stake in the country can bring 
hope to survive. It is thus a 
matter of political democracy and 
economic planning for the coun. 
tries of. South East Asia, the real 
threat is not from China but from 
the small cliques who consider 
political and economic power as 
their prescriptive right. Unless 
there is a change in their attitude 
and mental make up their power 
will crumble away. An American 
military presence will make 
matters worse for it will lead the 
ruling classes to believe that re- 
forms are not imperative and that 
American military power will 
nsure that the social system 
remains unchanged. The Vietnam 
tragedy should convince Asian 
statesmen that foreign intervention 
cannot shore up a corrupt regime, 
that real strength lies in internal 
cohesion, unity and having a 
national purpose. The reaction 
of the South East Asian leaders 
to the bombing halt is an indica- 
tion that this lesson has not been 
learned and they are still yearning 
for an American military presence. 

(To be Continued) 
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LAW RELATING TO CONTEMPT 


Need for Codification 


S. P. 


THE law relating to contempt 
. which originated with Anglo- 
Saxon monarchs when the King 
was the fountain of all justice is 
out-moded and out-of-date in the 
present democratic set-up. 

An undefined law of contempt 
is incompatible with the concept 
of individual liberty as it 1s en- 
visaged and recognised under the 
Constitution. The law of con- 
tempt originated not because the 
Society wanted to confer any 
special power in the judiciary to 
protect its dignity or authority, 
but because the autocratic mon- 
arch administered justice in his 
own way and anybody disobeying 


.the King had to be punished. 


summarily and severely. 

The word ‘contempt’ is not 
defined anywhere in the statute. 
From judge-made law which has 
developed over the centuries, the 
concept of contempt and broadly 


be specified under three heads :— - 


(i) Wilful disobedience of the 

Orders of the Court ; 

(ii) Interference with the Ad- 
ministration of Justice ; 
(iii) Scandalising the Court by 
_ personal attack of an in- 
dividual Judge or bringing 
into contempt the judicial 
‘process itself. 

This last category of contempt 
is the most uncertain. and is de- 
pendent upon the predilections of 
an individual judge: Whether a 
certain act constitutes contempt or 
not is largely dependent on that 
imponderable element which may 
be described as the mental make- 
up of the judge. One judge may 
hold a certain statement to be 
contempt whereas another judge 
may acquit the,contemner on the 

.same facts. In other words, the 
concept of contempt varies with 
individual judges like the,concept 
of equity varied with the Chancel- 
lors foot in days of yore. 

A well-defined law of con- 
tempt is essential because such a 
law tends to interfer with the 
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freedom of speech as also the 
liberty of an individual. 

It is notable that in some of 
the Westren countries the law of 
contempt is unknow. In England, 
for instance it is only a respon- 
sible authority like the Attorney 
General who can lay contempt 
proceedings after due considera- 
tion of the material against an 
individual. But in India no such 
safeguard exists and any person 
can be harassed by anyone who 
may, out of mischief or vertence 
institute an action for contempt. 

On April 1, 1960 Sri Bibhuti 
Bhusan Das Gupta introduced in 
the Lok Sabha a Bill relating 
to contempt of Courts. On 
examination of the Bill, the 
Government felt that ‘the law 


relating to contempt was uncer-. 


tain, undefined and unsatisfactory 
and parlicularly in view of the 
constitutional changes that had 
taken place in the country, placed 
the Bill before a Select Committee 
consisting of high dignitories such 
as the then Additional Solicitor- 
General of India and several 
others and these eminent jurists 
were asked to examine the law 
relating to contempt and to sug- 
gest recommendations for codi- 
fication of the law in the light of 
the examination made by them. 
Detailed suggestions and re- 
commendations were made by 
this Select Committee and it was 
suggested that administration of 
justice being essential for the 
preservation of liberty, nothing 
should be done which may tend 
to undermine that confidence. 


It was also suggested that since 


the law of contempt trenches 
upon two important fundamental 
rights, namely, right to personal 
liberty and freedom of speech 
and expression, the Jaw ofcon- 
tempt should be viewed from the 
stand-point of these rights rather 
than on the basis of its origin or 
its present position in other 
countries. It was further suggested 


that a right of appeal as of rignt, 


should be provided against any .' 
. order or decision of the High 


Court in its jurisdiction to punish 
for contempt. It was suggested 
that an appeal should lie to a 
bench of two Judges when the 
order is an order of a single judge 
and to the Supreme Court when 
the Order is that of a Division 
Bench of the High Court. 

Broadly speaking, these were 
some of the useful suggestions 
made by the Committee and a 
Bill was introduced in’ Parliament 
and was called the *Contempt of 
Courts Bill 1963'. Itis unfortu- 
nate that parliamentarians have 
lost sight of the importance of 
the subject and there has been no 
codification of the law even today. 

The imperative need of today 
is codification and amendment of 
the law of contempt so that there 
is no curtailment of the Funda- 
mental Rights guaranteed under 
the Constitution. This can be 
achieved by defining the word 
‘contempt’ with such clarity as 
not to leave the interpretation to 
the .idiosyncracies of an indivi- 
dual judge. It is further absolutely 
essential to treat contempt as an 
‘offence’ and to provide for a 
regular trial where the contemner 
may be heard in respect of charge 
levelled against him. Today the 
only: course open before contem- 
ner to tender an object uncondi- 
tional apology if he wants to 
avoid going to prison. 

It is further necessary to pro- 
vide that the Judge who comits 
a,man for contempt would not 
be the judge to her the case. 
In such a situation, the case may 
be transferred to another Judge 
of coordinate jurisdiction. It 
may also be provided that in the 
case of private complaints, sanc- 
tion from the Advocate General 
of the state must be obtained 
before instituting any proceedings 
as has-been done in England on 
the recommendations of the 
Shawaws Committee. 

Unless these essential safe- 
guards are provided as also a 


'right of appeal to a higher forum, 


the law’ relating to contempt can 
never harmonise with an en- 
lightened democracy which stands 
for individual rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. 
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Mar of the twists and turns 
in official economic policy 

over the years have often been 
allowed to go by under the res- 
pectable term of “pragmatism”. 
Lately, they are beginning to show 
for what they really are—as down- 
right opportunism. This stands 
out most clearly on the crucial 
question of foreign aid. 
Deputy Chairman of the 
Planning Commission said the 
other day that when in its docu- 
ment on Approach to the Fourth 
Five Year Plan, the Commission 
proposed early this year reduction 
in net foreign aid inflow to half 
the present levels by 1973-74, the 
foreign aid experts in the Govern- 
ment frowned upon the idea and 
made it known that the Com- 
mission was being unnecessarily 
squeamish about accepting foreign 
aid in the scheme of India’s 
economic development. They 
were quite convinced at that 


time that large does of foreign 


aid will continue to be available 
for many years to come and the 
country should be ready and 
willing to receive it and make 
proper use of it. 

The same foreign aid experts 
are now telling the Commission 
that even the lower levels of 
foreign aid for the Plan assumed 
in the Approach*document will 
just not be available and the 
public sector part of the Plan 
will have to be drawn up in the 
light of this development. Such 
advice has become particularly 
persistent after:Finance , Minister 
Morarji Desai's return from the 
meetings of the World Bank and 
the IMF last month. Since there 
is no intention to take any radical 
measures to step up jnternal 
resources mobilisation for the 
public sector, which can make 
up for at least to some extent 
the expected shortfalls in foreign 


aid, the only consequence seen 
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in this development is that the 
Plan sizes will have to be smaller 
than even the modest scale earlier 
envisaged. ; 

In the public, however, brave 
postures about self-reliance and 
doing without aid, if necessary, 
have become quite fashionable, 
specially atthe level of political 
leaders even if they impress 
hardly any one in the official 
circles that^are engaged in the 
more specific job of working out 
the consequences of less foreign 
aid on future rateand character 
of economic growth in the pre- 
vailing social and political situa- 
tion. In fact, the public pro- 
testations and talk of self-reliance 
and doing without aid are just 
cast aside when actual decisions 
are taken inside the Government. 
This was shown most foreefully 
in the recent approval of the 
American firm, Occidental Oil 
Company's proposals for the 
setting up of a fertilizer plant at 
Vishakhapatnam in Andhra. ` 

The Occidental proposal— 
pending since long and now 
approved anda Letter of Intent 
issued on that basis—incorporates 
in their extreme form all the 
features of the fertilizer policy of 
surrender when it was first con- 
ceived nearly three years ago and 
then presented by a committee of 


. Secretaries to the American and 


other foreign investors as an in- 
ducement for coming into India, 
in fertilizers to begin with and 
then in other strategic fields. The 
policy, when it came to be known 
in public, evoked such strong 
protest within the country and 
so strongly resisted that in no 
case so far has it been applied 
to the full. In one or two cases, 
even where some of its features 
were allowed to be retained, it 
was done extrenfely apologetically 
as exceptional cases and. justified 
in the name of special considera- 


the solemn assurance that 


tions attached to them together 
with the assurances that there 
would be no repitition of such 
terms. 

There was, for instance, the 
case of the Madras fertilizer plant 
which was closely linked to the 
Madras refinery project. The 
Government retained majority 
share in the fertilizer project but 
the American company holding 
minority share was allowed 
management and technical control 
for a period of time. When this 
arrangement was objected to, the 
Government had finally to give 
this 
would not be permitted in future. 


Again, in the case of the 
fertilizer plant at Kanpur in 
which the Imperial Chemical 
Industries was allowed to occupy 
majority position, the arrange- 
ment was justified on the ground 
that the venture being an exten- 
sion of the existing Indian Explo- 
sives project would also result 
in reducing the majority of 
the ICI in that project. It was 
therefore treated as an exceptional 


case which would not set the 
pattern elsewhere. 
Finally, the Dharamsay 


Morarj—Kuwait project was 
approved, after once rejected, on 
the ground that it would assure 
a steady supply of sulphur in 
conditions where sulphur avail- 
bility was becoming very difficult 
and tight. This was also said to 
be ai special case which would 
not be treated as a precedent. 


After the approval of the 
Dharamsay Morarji proposal, 
which incidentally later ran into 
fresh difficulties, controversies 
erupted inside the Government 
and were widely published on the 
question of collaboration terms 
in the fertilizers. The failure of 
the Petroleum and Chemical 
Ministry to secure approval for 
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the giant Tata project was some 
time thought to represent a turn 
towards a more self-reliant ap- 
proach to the problem of setting 
up fertilizer capacities in the 
country. This was specially so 
- refarded because in the course of 
the last three years India has 
developed and built up expertise 
and capability to undertake the 
setting up fertilizer plants of every 
kind entirely on its own, the 
only gap being some parts of 
. specialised equipment which 
could be imported from a variety 
of sources against commercial 
credits which are freely available 
in the international market. The 
poor showing of collaboration 
deals in the private sector and 
the rapid progress of the public 
sector programme when: allowed 
to be undertaken without foreign 
participation could also be re- 
garded as the reason for shedding 
reliance on foreign capital in this 
vital sector. The fact is that, 
in spite of the failure of the foreign 
collaboration arrangements to 
fructify, the country’ has been 
able to reach quite close to 
achieving the target set for 1971 
and there is no reason to ‘think 
that the bigger target for the end 
of the new Fourth Plan will be 
impossible to reach even if foreign 
element is totally dispensed with. 
' And yet, suddenly, the Cabi- 
net is reported to have approved 
within a matter of minutes with- 
out any one dissenting the Occi- 
dental proposal. Under the 
arrangements now envisagéd for 
the Vishakhapatnam project, the 
Occidentals will have more than 
52 percent share in its capital 
structure and therefore in effective 
ownership, managment and 
technical control. This will be 
the first fertilizer project in which 
a foreign company from the USA 
will haye this commanding position 
under the new fertilizer policy. 
Nothing has yet been decided 
about the Indian partners in the 
project. The Letter of Intenp 
has been issued to the American 
company. The fertilizer policy 
under which it is to be set up 
envisages that the foreign company 
will be free to make its own choice 
of the Indian partners but the 
Government of India will be 
under the obligation to provide 
1 » 
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the necessary rupee finance for it. 


_ Such an arrangement will presum- 


ably apply for the first time in 
this case—in all other casesa 
reputable Indian party is in the 
picture in the scheme of collabora- 
tion. Finally the Occidentals 
have been given the right to 
import liquid ammonia to begin 
with and that when they eventual- 
iy switéh to naphtha, the Govern- 
ment is committed to make 
supplies, if necessary by imports, 
for the required feedstock. The 
Qccidentals will, of course, enjoy 
together with other fertilizer 
manufactures all the advantages of 
prices and marketing holiday, 
even though the present arrange- 
ments have been approved much 
after the deadline set for these 
concessions to operate. (hus, 
the Occidentals could manag& to 
secure all the terms of concessional 
entry, long after the deadline, 
which the Government did not 
find it possible to extend to others 
earlier. It is not difficult to see 
that the objections to the 
proposed Tata project hadly stand 
any chance after the Occidentals 
deal, and it is reported that active 
negotiations on the Tata proposals 
have again been resumed after 
they had remained suspended for 
some time. 

What is so sinister about this 
development which represents 
total surrender to foreign capital 
such as had not taken place earlier 
is that it comes in the midst of 
so much fanfare about self-reliance, 
specially when its practice has 
become a far ‘more practical and 
realisable proposition than was 
the case when the fertilizer policy 
was conceived three years ago. 
Móre significant is that fact that 
it has been carried through within 
two months of the resignation of 
Sri Ashoka Mehta as Minister of 
Petroleum and Chemicals, without 
any dissent in the Cabinet what- 
ever. Even Sri Ashoka Mehta 
had never succeeded in getting 
such arrangements accepted as 
have now been granted tó the 
Occidentals after he left the 
government. 

It would also be naive to 
think that only the pressure of the 
State government of Andhra for a 
project of this kind and an Andhra 
Minister at the Centre, Sri Rag- 


/ 


huramaiha, being in charge of 
the Petroleum Ministry, could do 
the trick for a project to be located 
in that Státe. The Andhra factor 
might have somewhat expedited 
the decision but could not have 
been and was not the main factor. 
A significant policy direction is 
in fact indicated by this decision. 
Having lost hope of receiving 
large  government-to-government 
or institutional foreign aid such as 
from or through the World Bank 
and IDA, the government has 
been looking desperately for other 
avenues for foreign capital inflow. 
Whatever half-hearted resistance 
existed within the Government 
to the onerous terms for foreign 
private capital investment would 
appear to be breaking down now, 
if it has not already broken down. 
It is not the first time that, while 
talking loudly for public consump- 
tion about self-reliance, the 
government has surrendered to 
foreign pressures when the squeeze 
is really applied. A _ notable 
parrallel was seen after the con- 
flict with Pakistan when govern- 
ment-to-government aid was 
suspended by the Western powers. 
Even at that time a desperate 
attempt was made to woo foreign 
private capital as the alternative 
supplier of foreign capital. The 
only difference is that there was 
still some honesty left in the 
government and the then Finance 
Minister, Sri T.T. Krishnama- 
chari loudly proclaimed Govern- 
ment’s keenness, indeed preference 
for foreign private capital invest- 
ment over offical credits. The 
present Government is attempting 
to pursue this line on the quiet 
without coming out in the open. 
When the Ministers go abroad, 


‘they are, of course, less reticent. 


The latest to hold forth on the 
hospitality of India to foreign 
capital is Commerce Minister, Sri 
Dinesh Singh at his meeting with 
American tycoons during his 
recent visit to the USA to present 
a report to UN on the UNCTAD. 
The decision to drop the idea of 
outlining a more restrictive 


.policy on foreign collaboration in 


a new Government resolution— 
not very much noted at the time 
it was made—was obviously 
highly significant in this context. ' 

' — Balraj Mehta 
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- TOWARDS UNITED STRUGGLE 


dia’s divided trade union movement took a hear- 
P tening step forward last week when representatives 
of virtually all central trade union organisations met 
in a convention, in the Capital to draw up a common 
plan of action to resist the concerted attack by the 
Government and the employers on the fundamental 
and inalienable rights of the working people. The 
convention and its decisions clearly demonstrated that 
labour leaders, irrespective of political affiliations 
and with the sole exception of those of the INTUC, 
are fully aware that the onslaughts on workers’ rights 


. which have been intensified in the last few years can 


be met only on the basis of the united strength of the 
entire working class. 
Although it had been evident for some time that 
the Government's Labour policy was undergoing a 
change in favour ofthe employers and against the 
interests of the workers, it was only when the Centre 
brought in legislation to put down bank employees 
agitations for better conditions and for nationalisation 
of banking that all trade union leaders first collectively 
became aware of the extent of the developing danger. 
And when to deal with the one-day token strike of 
Central Government employees the Union authorities 


‘armed themselves with sweeping powers under the 


Essential Services Maintenance Ordinance and began 
large-scale victimisation, it was established that the 
plan was to crush the employees and deprive them 
of their trade union rights. The move to enact per- 
manent legislation on the lines of the Ordinance con- 
firmed this reading. Other indicators of the new 
attitude to labour were provided by the fate of several 
wage awards, notably the ones relating to newspaper 
employees and electricity undertakings, and by the way 
big business owners of newspapers were allowed to 
have their way even after an unprecedented two- 
nionth strike by the. employees. 

These are some of the major factors that led to 
the central trade union bodies deciding that the work- 
ing people could no longer meet these concerted 
attacks by means of isolated struggles, however uni- 
ted the workers and however determined the struggle 
in each case. Once it was clear that the Government 
and private employers were proceeding on the basis 
of perfect mutual understanding on ways to break the 
resistance and morale of the workers step by step, the 
answer obviously was to forge a united front of the 
working people ona national scale. It is natural 
that the central trade union organisations should have 
come to this conclusion ; the welcome feature is that 
having so decided they did not allow their political 
affiliations to come in the way of swift action, that 
they immediately came together to chalk out a pro- 
gramme to meet the threat effectively. 
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The convention rightly concerned itself mainly 
.with the massive attack launched on the working 
people by the Union and State Governments It was 
in the move to place the obnoxious provisions of the 
Ordinance on the statute book a sinister plan to go 
about depriving all the workers in the country of 
their hard-earned rights of collective action and col- 
lective bargaining, including the right to withhold 
work. The convention came to the conclusion that 
"this sustained and deliberate attack on the most 
vital and basic trade union rights can be met and 
defeated only by the widest and militant unity of 
workers and employees in whichever section or indus- 
try they may be.” It was decided to launch a 
"dogged and sustained movement" in defence of 
these rights. 

The convention's significance lies in the fact that 
after long years genuine trade union unity is being 
attempted on the national scale on issues of intimate 
concern to the working people all over the country. 
The need-based minimum wage, the norms for which 
were settled at the tripartite eleven years back, is 
among the major issues that will figure in the coming 
nationwide agitation. The agitation, properly or- 
ganised, should defeat the attempts being made by 
interested parties to divide workers on the pretext that 
some of them are better paid than the others, glossing 
over thefact that this situation is the result of the 
policies deliberately pursued by the Government. The 
massive working class agitation may well become the 
beginning ofa mighty Struggle for radical economic 
and social changes in the country. There is need for 
caution against the activities of splitters and com- 
munalists, but these can be isolated if the leaders 
are united in purpose and determined in action. 
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POLITICAL NOTEBOOK 


A LANDMARK IN DECADENCE ` 


"THE Goa session of the AICC 
will be remembered as a land- 
mark in the decline of the Con- 


gress. 
. Jawaharlal Nehru and other 
' sensitive Congressmen had 


become aware of the rot that had 
set in in the Congress by the 
middle of 1963. They sought to 
check it and give national policies 
a new direction by imitiating a 
discussion in. the AICC on the 
content of Indian socialism.. They 
also wanted the AICC to redefine 
the objectives of our revolution 
in concrete terms so that public 
opinion could be built and resis- 
tance generated to pressures from, 
international and local reaction. 
After the death of Jawaharlal 
Nehru,these efforts received a set- 
back, but Sri Kamaraj, whatever 
his failings as president of the 
party, had the same social purpose 
in view. He therefore tried to 
maintain the deliberative charac- 
ter of the AICC. It was necessary 
for Sri Kamaraj to do so for other 
reasons also. First, in a period 
of transition (from the Nehru to 
the post-Nehru era) it was neces- 
sary to involve the party in deter- 
mination of policies not merely 
with a view to ensuring party. 
support for them but also to 
strike a balance between different 
forces working within the party. 
Secondly, the power which Sri 
Kamaraj wielded and which 
enabled him to play the consen- 
sus-maker was mainly derived 
from his standing in the party. 
However, as Congress politics 
was reduced to mere manipula- 
tion of inner-party factions, the 
AICC ceased to influence decisi- 
on-making even in the days of 
. Sri Kamaraj; this was quite 
* clear from the fate of the so-called 
10-point programme. But after Sri 


Nijalingappa‘took over from Sri . 


Kamaraj the party organs have 


become redundant. This >is 
because Sri Nijalingappa became 
Congress President as a result of 
behind-the-scene manipulations. 


. It was clear even at Hyderabad 


where he was installed that what- 
ever power he has, is derived 
from manipulation of inner-party 
factions for which it is necessary 
to avoid discussiom within the 
party on issues facing it. 

Some younger MPs requisi- 
tioned a meeting of the AICC to 
discuss economic problems; he 


. agreed to summon the ATCC with 


great reluctance and even then 
tried to restrict discussions and in 
violation of the spirit of the 
party constitution allowed other 
unimportant issues to be raised at 
the session. This was during last 
summer when the AICC met at 
New Delhi. But when another 
group of AICC members requisi- 
tioned a meeting to discuss prohi- 
bition, he not only readily sum- 
moned if at Goa but also scuttled 
attempts to raise other important 
issues at the meeting by announc- 
ing at the out-set that economic 
problems would be taken up at 
the next session. 

Most of the time at Goa was 
taken up by a discussion on the 
prohibition policy, although 
everyone was convinced that the 
present trend of relaxation of dry 
laws could be reversed and aware 
also that in any case in a number 
of States the Congress was not in 
power to enforce Lits policy with 
regard to a subject which lay in 
the State List. À number of 
members pointed out that there 
were more important questions 
facing the party and the country 
and if they were not taken up it 
was because the very purpose of 
holding the session was to divert 
attention from those issues. The 
requisition for the earlier AICC 
meeting by the younger MPs was 


taken as an attempt to embarrass 
Mr. Morarji Desai who presides 
over the Finance Ministry and 
has so much enlarged his empire 
as to determine the direction as 
also the tempo of all economic 


activity. The requisition on pro- ` 


hibition was a counter-blast meant 
to embarrass his detractors by 


holding them responsible for the. 


failure of prohibition. 

At Goa, Mr. Desai and. his 
supporters who had requisitionéd 
the meeting made prohibition an 
emotional issue by linking it with 


. the Gandhi Centenary celebra- 


tions. All attempts to keep the 
discussion on a rational plane 
failed and at one stage Mr. Desai 
threatened not merely to defy the 
Congress President and speak in 


the open session but also to press ` 


to vote the demand for complete 
prohibition within a fixed time- 
limit. No one was against 
prohibition on principle. Butthe 
State bosses as practical men 
pointed out the difficulties in 
enforcing a medsure of social 
reform with the help of legal 
processes. They were . backed by 
the Congress President himself 
and also the Chief Ministers of 
the three biggest Congress-govern- 
ed States, Andhra, Maharashtra 
and Mysore. 

They pointed out why it had 
become necessary to relax the dry 
laws and in some States even 
scrap prohibition altogether. They 
said they needed revenue for other 
important items of the pé&rty pro- 
gramme such as provision of 
drinking water; unless some of 
these items were taken up in all 
seriousness the Congress could not 
hope to win in the next general 
election. They referred to the 
findings of the Tek Chand Com- 
mitte. They pointed out that if 
prohibition was an article of faith 
with Gandhiji and was among the 
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. Directive Principles of the Con- 
stitution, there were other articles 
of faith also which Gandhiji had 
taught Congressmen and there 
were other provisions of the 
Directive Principles of the Con- 
stitution which. should be given 
priority over prohibition. But 
these arguments did not carry 
much weight with Mr: Desai and 
his supporters who were bent on 
measuring strength with the State 
bosses, for unlike the bosses 
whose influence is confined to 
their respective States Mr. Desai 
has some sort of an inter-State 
following. 

The debate however clearly 
showed that Mr. Desai was keen 
on removing the impression that 
he was prepared to identify him- 
self with the State bosses ; in 
fact it appeared that he was anxi- 
ous to demonstrate that the dis- 
tance between him and ‘the State 
bosses was as wide as between 
him and the Prime Minister. Mr. 
Desai’s only gain at Goa was that 
he showed that he can neither 
be ignored nor taken for granted. 
On the question of prohibition 
he only got a promise that a 
national policy would be formula- 
ted by 2nd October, 1969 which 
would enable Congress Govern- 
ments in States still under their 
rule to enforce prohibition in 
course of seven years. - But bet- 
ween now and 2nd October, 1969 
there is enough time to sabotage 
attempts to formulate a national 
policy and -till then, as the Chief 
Minister ‘of: Maharashtra, Mysore 
and Andhra have declared, the 
present trégd-towards relaxation 
of dry láws will continue. 

The Prime Minister and her 
supporters kept outof the con- 
frontattion between Mr. Desai 
and the State bosses, and inter- 
vened to work out a compromise 
resolution only when it became 
clear that nobody wanted the 
demand for complete prohibition 
within a fixed time-limit to be 
put to vote. ‘She may be criti- 
cised for failure to provide leader- 
ship to. the party. But it was 
not necessary for her to take up 
a stand on this issue, and in any 
case she was able to demonstrate 
her skill at keeping two rival 
groups of party men; both bent 
on undermining her position, to- 
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gether. Ina party composed of 
men committed to one or other 
faction, she can retain her posi- 
tion only by allowing the rival 
factions to face each other and 
intervening when the confronta- 
tion becomes athreat: to party 
unity. 

On another issue also there 
was a confrontation between the 
State bosses and Mr. Desai. It 
related to the campaign which 
Mr. K. Hanumanthaiya is carry- 
ing on for an enquiry into the 
allegations against 
Sr Nijalingappa. In fact Sri 
Hanumanthaiya had given notice 
of a resolution for the AICC 
asking the Government to insti- 
tute an inquiry into the allegations. 
Sri Nijalingappa as Congress 
President was inclined to rule it 
out onthe ground that such a 
demand should be raised either 
in Parliament or in the State 
Assembly. He had accordingly 
informed Sri Hanumathaiya who 
in his long reply gave the reasons 
which prompted him to demand 
an inquiry. Sri Hanumathaiya 
also made it clear in his reply 
that he would pursue the demand 
without regard to consequences. 
His factional loyalties are well 
known, although lately he has 
come closer to the Prime 
Minister's supporters as well. 
The States bosses demanded that 
disciplinary action should be 
taken against him for carryinig 
on acampaign against the party 
chief who is one of them. Sri 
Atulya Ghosh proposed that the 
Working Committee pull up Sri 
Hanumanthaiya. Sri Desai and 
others resisted the demand and 
succeeded as a compromise in 
getting the issue referred to the 
disciplinary action committee for 
examination. 

The only other resolution 
which came up at the Goa session 
was the one on Gandhi 
Centenary. But the tasks laid 
down for Congressmen in the 
resolution reveal the bankruptcy 
of Congress leadership in every 
direction. One of the tasks is to 
provide drinking water and an- 
other is to propagate the concepts 
of secularism and composite 
nationalism. But even in regard 
to these the demand of the party’s 
middle-rung leaders, including 


two State Congress Presidents, 
Maharashtra’s Hafizka and 
Kashmir’s Mir Qasim, for a 
campaign against communal for- 
ces, was not acceptable to the 
Central leaders. The Prime 
Minister spoke against communal 
forces and even Sri Desai criti- 
cised the disruptive theory of 
Hindu Rashtra, but neither took 
note of the danger which the 
emergence of aggressive Hindu 
communalism poses to national 
life today. In this regard even 
the Congress Left, which had the 
courage to expose the hypocrisy 
of the party's prufessions about 
prohibition and: to vote against 
the prohibition resolution, failed 
to realise the gravity of the 
danger. Instead, the Congress 
Left pressed for conversion of 
Birla House where Gandhiji was 


. killed into a national monument— 


and suprisingly all those who 
swore by Gaudhiji while pleading 
for immediate prohibition voted 
against it. 

To sum up, the Goa session 
was a waste of time, energy and 
money. Itseems that both the 
Congress President and the Prime 
Minister were conscious of the 
futility 6f holding such sessions. 
Sri Nijalingappa suggested that 
the number of AICC sessions 
should be reduced ; this suggestion 
was In line with the moves of the 
State bosses to throttle free and 
frank discussion in the party. The 
Prime Minister suggested that in 
future sessions should be held to 
discuss specific issues and after 
necessary preparation ; this sug- 
gestion was in line with the 
attempts of her supporters, like 
Sri C. Subramaniam, to stream- 
line and modernise the party. 
Will.such organisational measures 
help to revitalise the Congress 
and check its decline ? ° 

—G.M 
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Nehru and Nation-Building 


DURIN G the struggle for free- 
dom, Nehru was spreading 
the message of his value-beliefs 
among the masses of India. After 
Independence he got an opportu- 
nity to translate his social and 
political ideas into practice with 
the help of state power. It is 
worthwhile to examine how far 
Nehru succeeded in achieving his 
goals and objectives. 

Before attempting an evalua- 
tion of Nehru, itis appropriate 
to describe in brief the tasks that 
Nehru .had set for himself. In 
pre-independence — days, Nehru 
had repeatedly said that he was a 
republican and a socialist. In 


his presidential address at the. 


Lahore Session ofthe Congress 
(December, 1929) he stated : 

“The philosophy of socialism 
has gradually permeated the entire 
structure of the society the world 
.Over. And almost the only point 
in dispute is the pace and methods 
of advance to its full realization. 
India. will have to go that way 
too if she seeks to end her po- 
verty and inequality, though she 
may evolve her own methods and 
may adopt the ideal to the genius 
of her race." 

Thus socialism, equality, 
‘freedom for the individual, and 
democracy were the cherished 
goals of Nehru. Further, he 
stood for secularism, a scientific 
attitude towards life and 
industrialization of the country. 
He was clear in his mind that 
only — industrialization would 
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liberate the Indian masses from 
the shackles of mediaevalism and 
poverty born out of colonial domi- 
nation. Thus quintessence of 
Nehruism can be statee as : 

“It is based upon a secular 
rather than a sacred view of hu- 
man relations, a rational outlook, 
an acceptance of the substance and 
spirit of the scientific, approach a 
vigorous application of an expand- 
ing technology, an industrialized 
organization of production, and 
a generally humanistic and 
popularistic set of values for 
political life." : 

The institutional arrangement 
created by Nehru to achieve these 
values, was a Constitution, an 
elected Parliament, a Planning 
Commission, and an expanding 
Public Sector. Democratic 
Parliament and economic Palanning 
(with its system of institutional 
arrangement) were the main 
pillars of Nehrws efforts at 
nation-building. 

The qustion that arises is: 
Did this value structure and 
institutional arrangement become 
an accepted philosophy of a 
large number of people in the 
country ? Is this legacy of Nehru 
safe in the post-Nehru India ? 
The answer to these questions 
will determine the success or 
failure of Nehru in nation- 
building. 


H 


EHRU’S values and institutional 
arrangements for the manage- 
ments of national affairs evoked 
different responses from different 
segments of the Indian elite. 


me 


His philosophy of economic 
planning Was attacked by 
the Rightists as encouraging 
statism, leading to a progressive 
diminution of individual freedom 
and private initiative. According 
to them planning stifled the 
spirit of individual enterprise. 
On the other hand, the Leftists 
appreciated the role of “public 
enterprise” but criticized the Public 
Sector undertakings for being 
bureaucratically managed institu- 
tions, which in actual working 
went against the spirit. of 
socialism. Further, economic 
Planning in the country helped 
the rich and the disparities 
between the classes in the country 
went on increasing during 
the period the Nehru's economic 
Planning. Economic Planning in 
India helped the growth of 
monopolies and the concentration 
of wealth in a few hands. 
Economic Planning instead of 
establishing a socialist society 
strengthened capitalism in India. 
Thus Nehru was criticized by both 
the Left and the Right though for 
different reasons. 

His another pillar of nation- 
building was political democracy 
in the form of periodic elections, 
adult franchise etc. Nehru 
believed that in building modern 
India, people's active support 
and popular participation were 
essential. Not only this. 
Through the medium of these 
elections and the adult franchise, 
Nehru wanted to create conscious- 
ness among the people regarding 
their role in the processes of 
nation-building. Again among 
the elite, there is a difference 
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of opinion regarding the 
effectiveness of democracy as 
established by Nehru in India. 
The response of the elite to the 
of democracy is 
mainly of three kinds. 


First, opposition has come from , 


a section of the elite who believe 
that Nehru imposed Western 
ideas and institutions on a society 
whose soil is quite unsuitable for 
the functioning of such institutions. 
It is argued that Western type of 
party democracy does not suit 
the genius of India. Hence we 
should have a communitarian 
type of democracy, with the 
place of pride given to the 
village panchayats. These critics of 
Nehru betray romantic clinging to 
the past, to an imaginary golden 
age which they would like to come 
back. It was suggested that the 
issue is the management of 
diversity and unity, more specially 
the need to relate the parochial 
and the universal, to fuse basic 
components of the indigenous 
culture with the standards and 
practices to the modern world. 
Nehru . was criticized for 
ignoring the past, on whose 
basis only the present and the 
future could be built. 

Secondly, opposition has co me 


. from the capitalists who say that 


democracy has created great 
Social conflicts in the country and 
that sectional demands have 
assumed greater importance than 
the desire to add to the size of 
the national cake by producing 
more Wealth. Democracy is 
being viewed as the anti-thesis 
to the economic development of 
the country. It is argued that the 
worst casualty of Indian demo- 
cracy has’ been economic 
production. 

The third and the last attack 
on Nehru has come from the 
socialists who allege that demo- 
cracy in India is a tool inthe 
hands of the capitalists. The 
entrenched classes are using it for 
their own benefit. 


II 


IF both the Rightists and the 
Leftists are unhappy with 
Nehru, then the question arises : 
where exactly did Nehru -fail ? 
His failure lay at three different 
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levels : 

(a) He could not create any 
‘symbols’ around which the 
masses of India could rally. He 
described the Bhakhra Dam and 
the Bhillai Steel Plant as ‘New 
Temples’, but they did. not 
replace the old symbols which 
were ingrained in the minds of 
the Indians during the past 
thousands of years. He wented 
to change the attitudes and ways 
of thinking of the masses, but he 


could not establish concrete 
alternatives to the images 
cherished by the people. Thus 


modernization, scientific temper, 
secularism—all remained paper 
slogans. 

(b) His values did not perco- 
late down to the masses. What 
to say of the masses, even his 
partymen and cabínet colleagues 
remained unconvinced about the 
validity of many of Nehru's ideas. 
The almost unceremonious farewell 
to the policy of ‘Independence 
and non-alignment’, given by the 
succesors of Nehru illustrates this 
point. Thus compeers and com- 
patriots shed no tears on the 
demise of India's foreign policy. 

(c) Nehru did not build any 
political movement or party for 
the preservation or perpetuation 
of his values. The Congress Party 


-as it is constituted could hardly 


act as the defender of Nehru's 
ideology. Nehru was a keen 
student of world history. He 
knew it very well that ideas can 
shake .the world if they become 
part of a movement. He 
admired Lenin, but did not learn 
anything from him. He acknow- 
ledged it in the Discovery of India 
that : “A study of Marx and Lenin 
produced a powerful effect on my 
mind and helped me to see history 
and current affairs in a new light.." 
But Marx had also said that the 
time had come to change: history. 
This could only be achieved by a 
strong political movement com- 
mitted to the ideology of change. 

Nehru's strategy of nation- 
building was defective. In the 
absence of a cadre of commi- 
tted party workers, and a net- 
work of media of communication, 


the massage of ideology cannot . 


spread. Those leaders who live 
from hand to mouth, who simply 
concern themselves with the pro- 


blems of today, and who have no 
vision of tomorrow can afford to 
ignore the importance of party 
workers. But Nehru was different. 
With all his faults, he had a clear 
vision of the future of India. He 
laid the foundations of moderniz- 
ation and industrialization. 
Perhaps it would be difficult to 
reverse this process. But there is 
a chance element in it. Demo- 
cracy may be subverted if the 
entrenched classes fear the chal- 
lenge of the emerging classes. So- 
cialism and economic  palnning 
have already been devalued in the 
country. Nehru made no attempt 
to create soldiers of socialism and 
defenders of democracy. Here 
lies the greatest failure of Nehru. 

On the ideological plane also, 
Nehru’s attempt to follow a 
middle path between Western 
liberalism and Marxian socialism 
created a situation where his 
ideology iS not a part of the 
inheritance of any party or move- 
ment. His attempt to adapt 
socialism to the Indian genius 
ended in a confused kind of 
pragmatism. 

This ideological confusion in 
Nehru becomes clear when in his 


‘The Basic Approach a stand is 


taken that the distinction between 
Capitalism and Socialism is wear- 
ing thinner and thinner. He 
writes: “Socialism is basically 
a difierent approach from that of 
capitalism, though I think it is true 
that the wide gap between them 
tends to lessen because many of 
the ideas of Socialism are gradually 
incorporated even in the Capitalist 
structure." 

Itis not surprising that even 
in the Left Movement in the coun- 
try Nehru's impact is insignificant, 
though his contribution to the 
making of modern India is gene- 
rally admired and appreciated by 
the Left. 
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The Values Nehru Symbolised 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU will 

always occupy a place in 
history as a leader of Indian free- 
dom struggle, builder of modern 
India and a powerful supporter of 
world peace. Jawaharlal’s life 
was inspired by high ideals. 

There is no aspect of national 
life which is without the deep 
impress of Nehru. His life was 
dedicated to the service of the 
common man. 

Jawaharlal had a picture of 
New India before him even when 
he was leading the freedom move- 
ment. The India of his dreams 
was one based on justice and 
equality, rich and progressive, 
a country with a scientific out- 


look, free from dogma and ex- ' 


ploitation. 
Immediately after Indepen- 
dence, in order to shape the India 
of his dreams, he laid the founda- 
tions of a four-cornered policy — 
democracy, planned economy, so- 
cialism and secularism. He install- 
ed dedication to world peace as 
the tower of this grand edifice. 
The laying down of these 
ideals is neither hollow idealism 
nor mere pragmatism; at their 
base are the needs and require- 
ments, hopes and aspirations of 


- -millions of our people, besides 


` .the warmth of Indian culture, the 
nation’s future welfare, and a 
new outlook on life. 

Jawaharlal loved the people and 
in return got affection in abundance 
from them. He had faith in the 
collective wisdom of the common 
poeple, their talent and ability. 
He had known their courage, 
unlimited strength, unparallelled 
sense of sacrifice and discipline. 

After independence he empha- 
- sised the need to fully harness 
these qualities of the common 
people for their own good. At 
the same time he knew that 


mere democracy could become _ 


‘a means of exploitation in the 
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name of freedom ; therefore he 
presented democracy not in iso- 
lation but along with “‘socialism.” 


Nehru knew more than anyone 
else the vastness of India, the suffer- 
ings of its people and the intensi- 
ty of the variegated problems 
related thereto. His constant 
aim was a happy life for the 
common people. He knew this 
was not a simple task, and that 
is why he initiated planned 
economic development of the 
country. Jawaharlal was sharply 
criticised for laying the founda- 
tion of big steel mills, electricity 
generotion plants, machine manu- 
facturing projects, atomic energy 
plants and scientific laboratories 
as also for the plans to extract 
hidden oil, gas etc. from the 
womb of the earth. The plans 
were described as unpractical. 
They were mocked at as imitation 
of the West. The shortsighted 
critics could not understand the 
long-term significance of the 
plans, and in Nehru’s life-time 
vested interests suffered defeats 
at his hands. He called these 
plans the “mandirs” of modern 
India. 


Every basic industry and the 
basic plan will be part of the 
‘public sector’ which will continue 
to grow—this was his earnest 
desire. He repeatedly empha- 
sised that the millions of people 
of this country are the real owners 
whose labour creates wealth, 
but who are bound hand and foot 
in utter dependence economically 
and socially—those chains will 
have to be broken, and the people 
made joint owners of the wealth 
of the country. This ideology 
of Jawaharlal should not be 
allowed to be weakened ; it is our 
duty to strengthen it. 

He was not a rejigious man 
but he worshipped human values. 
He was deeply impressed by 


“adopted because a 


those aspects of Indian civilisation 
and culture which.valued human 
goodness, but he was acutely 
conscious of the weaknesses of 
Indian society. 


He wanted to impart to society 


a scientific and socialist outlook. 


This was symbolized in the 
concept of secularism. No re- 
ligion is alien to it, it hates none. 
Instead, it presupposes love and 
brotherhood based on human 
values. The traditionalist, com- 
munal and the reactionary forces 
are constantly endeavouring to 
demolish these precious contri- 
butions of Jawaharlal. Out of 
frustration, some progressive 
forces, in order to gain power, 
are strengthening the hands of the 
communal forces. 


Jawaharlal was absolutely 
convinced that India could not 
be looked at in isolation from 
the rest of world. That is 
is why, even during the course 
of the freedom struggle Jawaharlal 
continued to lay emphasis on 
India’s struggle being part of 
the wider world struggle of the 
poor against the imperialists. He 
supported and lent strength to the 
liberation strength of the people 
of every country. 

He was the outstanding states- 
man of the age, who rose above 
caste, religion and country and 
sought to find solutions to pro- 
blems from a universal and human 
angle. India’s foreign policy 
based on world peace, neutrality 
between power blocs, friendship 
and peaceful co-existence was 
towering 
personality having a world out- 
look was its initiator. 


Let us pledge to carry forward 
that beacon—light with which 
Jawaharlal Nehru blazed the path 
of the country’s freedom and 
progress. 


MAINSTEAM 


Betrayal of Nehru Legacy 


I T is an irony of history that the 
name of Mahatma Gandhi 
should within a few years of his 
martyrdom serve as no more than 
a mascot for perfetrators and 
abettors . of oppression and 
exploitation. His name has been 
mouthed times without number 
by the very persons who either in 
office or outside the seats of 
power have done their best to 
prevent the realisation of his 
ideal of social and economic 
equality. Under the rule of so- 
called Gandhians over two deca- 
des the rich have become richer 
and infinitely more powerful 
while the poor, especially the 
rural poor, stagnate at the very 
level which moved the Mahatma 
so profoundly. The persons 
whom Gandhiji in his goodness 
wanted to be trustees" of the 
nation’s economic wealth, have 
become controllers not only of key 
sectors of the economy but of the 
administration itself. The minori- 
ties for the protection of whose 


. rights as citizens of this country 


the Mahatma laid down his life, 
continue to live-in a state of in- 
security in many areas, and Hari- 
jans, so dear to Bapu, continue 
to bethe victims of caste arro- 
gance and aggression. The 
hypocritical resolutions on pro- 
hibition and the ‘“‘constructive 
programme" adopted by the 
AICC at its Goa session indicate 
the level to which those who 
swear by Gandhiji can drag the 
great name. 

But even the disowning of 
Gandhian ideals has not been so 
quick as the disowing of the 
Nehru approach to nation-build- 
ing. Gandhiji was in a sense 
utopian since he took the good- 
ness of human nature for granted 
and based his whole philosophy 
on the concept of changing hearts. 
Nehru was an idealist too no 
doubt, but from the start he 
showed awareness of the unpractj- 
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cal nature of the Gandhian 
approach to the problems of 
social and economic change, es- 
pecially in a world moving 
swiftly forward in the technologi- 
cal age. He therefore made the 
processes of planning the key to 
bringing about radical changes in 
the socio-economic structure of 
our backward country. It is easy 
enough to find fault with the way 
planning has been handled in 
practical terms ; indeed, it is 
undeniable that many mistakes 
were made, particularly in the 
sphere of implementation of 
Nehru's ideas. But it is not at the 
same time difficult to see that but 
for the introduction of the concept 
of planning at that early stage, even 
the changes that have come about 
in the last two decades would not 
have been possible. 

Even while Jawaharlal lived, 
vested interests and their agents 
in the Congress Party did their 
very best to subvert the processes 
of planning—and in a measure 
succeeded. Knowing his essential 
weakness—that of being a demo- 
crat given to listening to all view- 
points and accommodating them 
to the maximum extent possible— 
they set up a howl over this or 
that aspect of planning and secured 
the changes they desired. Not only 
the big industrialists themselves 
but also politicians in power and 
the bureaucracy were engaged in 
distorting the Industrial Policy 
Resolution in the course of imple- 
mentation. Planning was deli- 
berately sought to be used to 
strengthen big business in parti- 
cular and the private sector in 
general, instead of to bring all 
essential production under public 
control by stages. The aim of 
all these elements throughout 
was to discredit the public sector 
and reduce planning to the status 
of an appendage of monopoly 
capital. In the corrupt politician 
and the inherited bureaucracy 


big business houses found con- 
venient and willing tools to carry 
out their designs. | Nehru's chief 
fault lay in his inability to make a 
clean break with the past and 
with the support of the people 
which he had on a massive scale 
set India firmly on the path to 
socialism. The trouble was that 
Nehru was not the man to quarrel 
with his tools, as an eminent 
journalist has put it. He believed 
that the changes he dreamt of 
could be brought about gradually 
through the instrumentality of the 
Congress Party. When Congress- 
men were by and large still im- 
bued with the spirit of the years 
of the freedom struggle this belief 
might have been justified, but 
not in the subsequent years when 
they had come to look upon 
participation in public life as a 
means for self-aggrandisement and 
personal and family affluence. 
The administrative apparatus 
should have been rid of the so- 
called Steel Frame at the outset, 
but this was not even thought of ; 
on the other hand the bureaucracy 
was pampered as asymbol of 
continuity. Nehru thus Jaunched 
his revolution doubly  handi- 
capped. 

If fifteen years of planning has 
not had a direct impact on the 
common people’s lives, the reason 
lies here. An example of how 
things went awry at every step is 
provided by the fate that over- 
took the idea of nationalisation. 
Nehru was easily persuaded by 
some of his colleagues and vested 
interests that to take over existing 
industrial and other units even in 
vital sectors of the economy was 
not profitable since huge amounts 
would have to be paid as compen- 
sation. A Gandhian in some 
ways, takeover of essential indus- 
tries without compensation would 
not appeal to him. Nationalisa- 
tion of life insurance was an 
aberration ; the persons on whom 
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he had to rely for party and 
administrative affairs would not 
permit him to continue the pro- 
cess. Despite full knowledge of 
the support he enjoyed among the 
people, Nehru would not assert 
himself. That is why the question 
of nationalisation of banks conti- 
nues to be a matter of fruitless 
debate to this day ; and that is 
why the former princes, most of 
whom oppressed and exploited 
their subjects mercilessly, continue 
tolive in luxury at the public 
expense. 

Despite all his weaknesses, 
Nehru firmly resisted the attempts 
to scuttle the processes of 
planning and establish total /aissez 
faire in the country. But he 
could not succeed in preventing 
planned subversion from within 
of the planning mechdnism. That 
those who when he was present 
professed to believe in planning 
as the only valid method of 
bringing about radical changes 
never really so believed was 
brought out plainly soon after his 
death. They had been lending a 
willing ear to the private+.sector 
. call for a plan “holiday” but 

could not in the earlier stages 
force it through. But with Nehru’s 
death the road was clear, and the 
long delay in the formulation of 
the Fourth Plan is that “holiday” 
by another name. From the way 
the Plan debate is going on now, 
it is clear that the elements 
opposed to planning and favour- 
ing a free hand for monopoly 
capital, both indigenous and 
foreign are determined to bring 
the whole concept into ridicule.. 
We have reached a stage when 
our economic policies are directly 
dependent on the willingness or 
otherwise of interested powers to 
provide doles with plenty of 
strings. — Nehru's emphasis on 
planned development was based 
om the belief that this was the 
only realistic way to achieve self- 
reliance; that planning should 
have been made to depend not on 
our own strength and resources 
but on the disposition of govern- 
ments, institutions and capitalists 
abroad in fact amounts to the 
final betrayal of all that Nehru 
stood for, all that he symbolised 

for the people of this country. - 
it is not only in respect of 
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planned economic development 
that Nehru's ideas stand betrayed 
today. All his life he strove to 
build a secular democracy in 
which all citizens would have 
equal status and rights and 
responsibilities—and in this he. 
followed the path chalked out 
by the Mahatma. But in today’s 
secular, democratic India not 
only the religious minorities but 
even the Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes face insecurity as a result 
of the increasing aggressiveness 
of communal and caste forces. 
After Gandhiji’s martyrdom the 
communal elements lay low for 
along time, and while Nehru 
was alive they showed their ugly 
face now and then but never 
dared to parade as saviours of 
Hindudom. Today the RSS is 
openly active in many places 
including university campuses, 
and the “Hindu Rashtra” slogan 
is being frequently raised despite 
the Government's call against it. 
The communalists in the seats of 
power were always in legue with 
the communalists outside, but 
never was thisfact so open and 
brazen as it is new. Nehru had 
the stature and the strength to 
pit himself against these elements ; 
it is the country's misfortune 
that there is no one in power 
today who can stand up to the 
communal and other divisive 
elements as he could. The 
answer is collective leadership 
and action to resist these forces, 
but there is as yet no sign of it. 
The RSS is in a position to hold 
a military-type rally close to the 
Capital without the authorities 
being able to do much about it. 
Caste Hindus in several rural 
areas in different States are able 
to launch murderous attacks on 
Harijans and molest the women 
with impunity, often with the 
connivance of the police. The 
decisions. of the National Inte- 
gration Council and its Standing 
Committee are yet to be imple- 
mented ; while the rulers are 
thinking about these, thie 
communal and caste monsters 
grow daily stronger and more 
menacing. There is as yet no 
effort even to weed out these 
elements from educational 
institutions where their infiuence 


is helping to create a new 


generation of violent, screaming 
communalists. 

It is needless to go into 
Nehru's burning faith in 
democracy and change through 
parliamentary processes and the 
sharp contrast that obtains today. 
Respect for democratic institutions 
has come down considerably for 
the simple reason that debates, 
however furious, lead to no 
improvement in the conditions 
ofthe common people. Politics 
has been reduced to power-seek- 
ing, and very few of our politicians 
are free from this taint. 

In the world Jawaharlal 
Nehru wanted India to be a 
positive force for peace, a 
powerful voice against aggression 
and exploitation. He sought 
friendship with all countries but 
never hesitated to speak out 
against the misdeeds of any. 
Today our rulers are hesitant, often 
afraid, to express India’s views 
openly. Indeed there have been 
one or two stray occasions when 
the Prime Minister did express 
herself quite strongly, but such 
utterances have never been 
followed up with positive steps 
which could help the cause of 
peace and the independence of 
peoples. Nehru could be equally 
firn with the West and the East 
where either national self-respect 
or problems of war and peace 
were involved ; this cannot be 
said without qualification of 
his successors. Perhaps no other 


question has brought this out as 


clearly as the one of the 
barbarities perpetrated by the 
United States in Vietnam in the 
last four years. 

Nehru achieved little of what 
he set out to achieve, but there 
can be no doubt that he laid 
guidelines which if followed 
scrupulously and earnestly can 
lead us on towards the goal of a 
socialist society playing the vital 
role of peacemaker in the 
international sphere. It is these 
guidlines that are being discarded 
one by one our present rulers 
who do not have the capacity to 
provide viable alternatives that 
can ensure advance towards the 
national goals. The result is 
the confusion and uncertainty 
that marks national life in all its 
aspects today, 
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At a Seminar convened by the Kerala State Plan- 
ning Board at Trivandrum on October 9-12, 1968, on 
the subject, "Alternate Policies for the Fourth Five 
Year Plan,” the Chief Minister of Kerala presented 
the following paper for discussion. As only a 
summarised version of this has appeared in the press, 
Mainstream kere publishes the full text of it. i 

—Editor 


Towards an Alternate Policy Framework 
For the Fourth Five Year Plan 


E.M.S. NAMBOODIRIPAD 


TH starting point of this paper is the following 
assessment of the planning and developmental 
process in India : 

(a) The postponement of the date on which the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan is to start (from 1966 to 1969) 
indicates a serious crisis in the whole planning 
process in the country. 

(b) We will be deluding ourselves and deluding 
the people if we were to blame this crisis of the 
Planning process on the border conflicts with China 
and Pakistan or on the two years of drought, or on 
both combined. 

(c) The root of the crisis in the planning 
process lies in the fact that the policies pursued were 
inadequate to serve the main objective of planning— 
the optimum tse of the material and human resources 
of the nation for the most rapid, industrialisation of 
the economy and modernisation of all fields of socio- 
economic activity. 

2.- It will be preposterous for the political 
leadership of the nation (either of the ruling Party 
or of the Opposition) to abjure its responsibility for 
laying down correct policies as if, it is for the experts 
to lay down the policies and on the basis of these 
policies to elaborate the Plan. The basis of planning 
being correct policies, it is for the political leadership 
to create conditions in which experts in the various 
fields can jointly and separately elaborate plans for 


“developing the natural and human resources of the 


nation. The failure of the planning process symbo- 
lised by three year postponement of the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan should therefore be considered the 
failure of the political leadership of the nation. 

A word about the relation between the plan- 
ning process and ideology. It is ridiculous to talk of 
"planning minus ideology". Even those who plead 
for freedom from ideology have their own ideologies. 
Their plea is, in fact, for freedom from all ideologies 
except thei own. For instance, the Chief Minister 
of Orissa was one of those who denounced the 
*ideological considerations" which, according to 
him, have vitiated the planning process in our 
country. Is he himself free from ideology ? On the 
contrary, his own views on how the notional plan 
should be evolved and implemented are based on 
what may be called “the ideology of private property 
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in the means of production’; the ideology of 
"freedom" for the owners of such private property’; 
the idedlogy of ‘‘equality’’ between the owners of 
big property and the owners of small or no property ; ' 
the ideology of “democracy” under a system of 
property relations in which the owners of big property 
contro] all the media of mass communication and are 
therefore in a position to mislead and confuse the 
people; and so on. "Freedom from ideology" 
means to him freedom for this particular ideology to 
operate without interference from the ideology of 
abolishing private property in the means of produc- 
tion. Preservation of the rights of the former rulers 
is not, but their abolition is, ideology ! Maintenance 
of big landlord estates is not, but their confiscation 
(or even abolition with compensation) is, ideology ! ! 
Preservation of the factories, banks, plantations etc. 
owned by foreign monoplists is not, but their nation- 
alisation is, ideology!!! So on and so forth. Such 
is the essence of “planning minus ideology" for 
which the Chief Minister of Orissa and friends of his 
way of thinking plead. 

4. The concept of planning did, in fact, arise in 
the course of a worldwide struggle between two 
ideologies—those of private property (to which the 
Chief Minister of Orissa adheres) and the ideology 
of socialism. For several decades did a bitter battle 
continue as to which of the two ideologies is a more 
efficient tool of human progress, a better system 
assuring Justice for the common people. The ideology 
of private property could not be defeated in this 
struggle so long as it continued to be efficient in 
bringing about technological and economic advance 
(even though at all stages it was not doing justice to 
the mass of working people). The system of feudal 
property was efficient in this respect for a time and 
was replaced only when it ceased to be inefficient. 
The present is a stage in human history when the 
two systems— capitalism and socialism ~ are co-exist- 
ing and contending between themselves for supremacy 
in the world. This struggle commenced on a world- 
wide scale with the establishment of Soviet power 
in Russia and has been continuing since then. The 
development of the Soviet Union and the: establish- 
ment of socialist society injseveralrother (European, 
Asian and even American ł as in :Cuba) countries 
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intensified the struggle because it was becoming more 
and more clear to larger and larger sections of the 
people that the socialist system is more efficient ; 
the replacement of capitalism by socialism became 
a practical question. 

5. One of the consequences of this struggle has 
been the impact of the planning process—started in 
the USSR and subsequently adopted in several other 
countries—in our own country ; serious thinking on 
planning started here after the successful implemen- 
tation of the first Five-Year Plan in the USSR. 
Occurring as it did against the background of the 
most disastrous crisis in the capitalist system (the 
World Economic Crisis of 1929-1933), the successful 
completion, by the USSR of its first Five-Year Plan 
showed the thinking people in our country that our 
own backward economy can be transformed only 
through planning. It was therefore inevitable that 
all thinking on the planning process in India (begin- 
ning with the first major work on the subject by the 
.Jate Sti Visveswarayya) should draw inspiration from 
the Soviet model and therefore be not completely 
free from the much-detested “ideological consider- 
ations”. 

6. The ideology of socialism is superior to that 
of capitalism (or “mixed economy" as it is called 
in our country) precisely because the socialist system 
is more efficient for bringing about the most rapid 
increase in production on the one hand and in 
ensuring distributive justice to the majority of people 
on the other. I would welcome an objective study 
of all relevant facts and figures to find out which of 
the two systems— capitalism or socialism—is econo- 
mically efficient and socially just. I hope that the 
Planning Commission would collect all available 
material throwing light on this problem and enlighten 
us on the comparative efficiency of the two systems. 
I may, in the meanwhile, give some data which are 
very revealing. 

7. According to a study conducted by the 
United States Library of Congress, Legislative 
Reference Service, the rate of growth of industrial 
output in the Soviet Union during the period 1928-55 
was 7.7 per cent per annum compared to 3.6 
per cent for the United States in the same period. 
The relative rates of growth of the Soviet Union and 
the United States during 1950-55, according to the 
same study, was 9.9 percent and 4.4 per cent res- 
pectively.* 

Again, estimates made available by the United 
Nations indicated that in the 1905's, the overall rate 
of growth in income in all the Socialist countries 
taken together was about 8 per cent compared to 
4 percent in the case of the capitalist bloc. The 
annual rates of growth of the developed market 
economies (capitalist countries), centrally planned 
economies (Socialist countries) and the developing 
countries during 1963-66, as provided in the United 
Nations World Economic Survey, are shown below : 


NOR R MD NOCERE DP H PM UO FUN P NIRE 
*United States, Library of Congress, Legislative Reference 
Service, Soviet Economic Growth: A comparison with the 
United States (A study prepared for the Sub-Committee 
on Foreign Economic Policy, 85th Congress, lst Session) 
Washington, 1957, p.p. 23-24. 
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World Production : Annual Growth Rates » 
1963—1966 


(Percentage change from preceding year) 


Region 1963 1964 1965 1966 
Gross Domestic Product at Constant 
Prices 

Developed Market Economies 5 6 5 5 

Centrally Planned Economies 5 8 7 7 

Developing Countries 4 5 4 3 

Industrial Production 

Developed Market Economies 5 2 6 7 

Centrally Planned Economies ` 7 8 9 8 

Developing Countries 6 8 7 8 
Agricultural Production 

Developed Market Economies 2 3 — 5 
Centrally Planned Economies —4 11 2 9 
Developing Countries 4 2 1 —1 





*Source: United Nations, World Economic Survey, 1966-67. p. 118 
8. A break-up of the figures will show that, but 


for the poor performance of Czechoslovakia (which 
was fast moving towards a relapse into capitalism 
before the intervention by Warsaw Pact countries), 
the rates of growth in the socialist countries would 
bave been even higher. Even as itis, the average 
growth rate of the socialist countries has been, in 
general more impressive than that of the capitalist 
countries. As for the off-quoted ‘“‘exception’” of 
Japan, it is interesting to note that the high average 
rate of growth of GNP which has attracted so much 
attention actually conceals the wide cyclical fluctua- 
tions over the years, a symptom of the serious malady 
of capitalism in general. For instance, the GNP of 
Japan increased only by 5 per cent in 1962 over the 
previous year. Though the rate of growth in 1963 
and 1964 were as high as 12 per cent and 14 per cent 
respectively, in the next year, 1965, the rate slumped 
to a low figure of 4 per cent.” In the face of these 
facts, if somebody says that the ideology of private 
property is more acceptable, would it be wrong on 
my part if I consider that such a person is guided 
purely by “ideological considerations" favourable to 
the vested interests ? 

9. The Chief Minister of Orissa is rightly agitat- 
ed over the “ideological considerations" lying behind 
the planning process initiated under the late Prime 
Minister Nehru's leadership. For, it is a fact that 
the concept of planned economy developed in India 
out of the impact of Soviet planning on the thinking 
of the political leadership of the nation. It was then 
inevitable that planners: in India would not share 
fully the ideology to which the Chief Minister of 
Orissa and his friends subscribe. That, however, 
does not mean that Indian planning has been based 
on the ideology of socialism. On the other hand, 
Indian planning initiated by the Congress party is 
based on the very ideology of private property to 
which the Chief Minister of Orissa and his friends 
subscribe, even though with some modifications 
which are not to the liking of the latter. That is why, 
though they denounce the “ideological considerations" 
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lying behind the Congress planning, the Chief Minis- 
ter of Orissa and his friends joined the *'consensus" 
in favour of the Planning Commission's “Approach” 
document. I, for my part, consider it to be the main 
source of the weakness of Indian Planning that, 
‘though it has taken many of the outer forms and 
techniques of socialist planning, it has consistently 
refused to adopt the essence of socialist planning. 
Even while consulting and taking the advice of the 


experts from the Soviet Union and other socialist 


countries and adopting some of.the techniques of 
socialist planning, our planners have refused to adopt 
such socio-economic policies as would help the 
optimum utilisation of all the natural and human 
resources of the nation for the most rapid develop- 
ment of the economy. It is this refusal to adopt 
correct planning policies that lies at the root of the 


° present crisis of planning. My piea therefore is for such 


a radical change of policies as would make all those 
inroads into the rights and privileges of the owners 
of big property which are necessary to enable the 
optimum use of the natural and human resources of 
the nation. 

10. A-look at the history of economic develop- 
ment in the varions countries of the world shows 
that two methods have so far been adopted— methods 
which may respectfully be called capitalist and 
socialist. "The former secures investible surplus 
through the appropriation of surplus value generated 
by the workers and the expropiation of the private 
property of the small owners—artisans, small and 
medium cultivators etc.—and the accumulation of 
property in the hands of big owners. This is the 
typical process popularly known as “making the rich 
richer and impoverishing the poor". To this method 
of internal exploitation, is, of course, added the 
exploitation of foreign nations which, in one way or 
another, happen to become subject to the economic 
or political domination of particular countries. 
England, for instance, carried out its industrial and 
agrarian revolutions through the expropriation of the 


' poor both inside the country as well as in such coun- 


tries as India. 

11. The second method is the one adopted first 
in the Soviet Union and then in the other socialist 
countries—the method of expropriating the owners of 
big property, making rational use of this property for 
the further accumulation of  investible property, 
unleashing the productive enthusiasm of the mass of 
the working people and so on. There are of course 
a number of variants for both these methods. But 
everyone of them can be reduced to either the one 
or other. The crux of the much-talked-of"' ideological 
considerations" is thus the question : which of these 


methods is preferable ? The plea made by the Chief. 


Minister of Orissa and his friends means that the 
capitalist method should consistently ` be adopted 
without those modifications which have been made 
by the leatlership of. the ruling Congress Party. My 
plea, on the other hand, for a basic change in the 
method—abandonment of the capitalist and the 
adoption of the socialist method. 

12. The leaders of the ruling Congress Party 
would have us believe that their method is neither 
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capitalist nor socialist. They claim to have adopted 
“a system which bas the strong points but not the 
weaknesses of both". Government control on private 
property ; reasonable terms for tenants rather than 
abolition of landlordism ; nationalisation to the barest 
minimum possible and with compensation ; employer- 
employee relatianship without unduly reducing the 
profits of the employers etc.—such are the lines along 
which they would like the property relations to be 
regulated. All this, it is claimed, would help the 
country to march along the path of socialism but 
without going through the sufferings which are 
inevitable under the ‘totalitarian’ socialist system. It 
is this so called *third path" which has been tried 
during the last 18 years of planning and has, according 
to me, completely failed. The question is whether 
the political leadership of the nation would draw 
correct conclusions from this experience and adopt 
socialist path of planning through which alone can 
the country get its economy industrialised and all 
fields of its socio-economic activities modernised. My 
criticism of the Planning Commission's “Approach” 
is that this question is not squarely faced. 

13. The crucial weakness of our planning has been 
its dependence on foreign. “aid? and loans for the 
public sector, combined with collaboration in the 
private sector. This is justified on the ground that 
our own national resources are inadequate and have 
lo be supplemented by contributions from abroad. 
Ihe rationale behind the policy apparentlv is that 
development with foreign ‘‘aid’’ or collaboration for 
some time would so strengthen the economy that, 
after a time, it would be no more necessary to have 
any assistance. ‘“‘Dependence in order to end depen- 
dence" is the sloganised form of the entire argument. 

14. Experience has proved the utter baselessness 
of this whole approach. After 18 Years of “aid”, 
loans and collaboration, the economy is still in need 
of more *'aid", more loans and more collaborations. 
The notorious PL 480 “aid? has proved the ever- 
tightening noose around the neck of our people. The 
loans which are once contracted have to be repaid 
with still further loans. As for the collaboration 
between the foreign and Indian private capitalists, it 
is becoming the means through which the key sectors 
of our economy are gradually slipping out of our 
hands, falling into the iron grip of foreign monopo- 
lists. The result of" this policy has been that, in the 
political sphere, our freedom of action is getting more 
and more restricted ; while, in the economic sphere, 
the burdens on the national economy (by way of 
interest on and principal of the loans to be repaid) 
are becoming unbéarable. The economic uncertainities 
and the political humiliation involved in the annual 
meetings of the so-calld “Aid India Club" for fixing 
the quantum of “aid” for the annual plans are making 
a mockery of the “independent economy" which is 
supposed to be developing in the country. This is 
sharply underlined by the sense of furstration to which 
expression was given recently by the Deputy Prime 
Minister after his futile visit to Washington. 

15. As against this picture of the so-called ‘‘non- 
totalitarian’ India, is the “totalitarian” China which 
is in many respects comparable with India. The 
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need for assistance from abroad was as great for 
China as for India. China did, in fact, receive, in 
the early years of its planning, assistance from the 
Soviet Union. This, however, was notin the form 
of either “grants” and “aids” or collaboration in 
joint ventures. The bulk of assistance received by 
China from the Soviet Union was by way of loans 
repayable according to conditions stipulated. To 
this of course should be added the free supply of 
blueprints and designs for the various projects which 
played a big role in facilitating the development of 
Chinese economy. China’s planned development was 
thus assisted from abroad by way of technical help 
(free supply of designs and blueprints, training of 
Chinese personnel etc.) and repayable loans. The 
more important point is that whatever assistance 
China received from the Soviet Union was fully 
utilised to modernise and develop its demostic eco- 
nomic structure. The Chinese economy got thus 
developed and the loans taken could be repaid. In 
fact, even the unilateral decision of the Soviet Union 
to withdraw all financial and technical assistance to 
China—a decision which came in the background of 
the strained relations between - the two countries—did 
not put the Chinese economy out of gear. On the 
contrary, Chinese economy moved towards complete 
self-reliance speadier than what many people anticipa- 
ted. China did, in fact, practise what our planners 
and political leaders preach--taking assistance from 
abroad in order to end the need for such assistance. 
16. India stands in marked contrast to this. A 
major part of what is secured by India is in the form 
of consumer goods or machinery for industries pro- 
ducing consumer goods. ‘“‘Aids’’, loans and collabo- 
ration are either for importing foodgrains or other 
consumer goods (many of them goods that are 


consumed only by the social elite), or for 
providing for maintenance imports, or for 
setting up industries which produce consumer 


goods. The result is that the longer the period in 
which “aid” continues, the greater is the need for 
such *aid". The devaluation of the rupee, to which 
our Government was obliged to resort two years 
ago, the uncertainty of securing foreign “aid? even 
after, devaluation and the consequent decision to 
postpone the date of the beginning of the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan—all this shows that, as opposed to 
the promise to end the need for foreign “aid” if only 
we depend on such “‘aid’, for a few years, the prac- 
tice has been that the noose of foreign “aid”? is 
getting tighter and tighter. The noose has to be 
broken, the whole policy completely reversed, if the 
nation is to be saved either politically or 
economically. 

17. This is obviously a question of policy which 
has to be decided by the political leadership of the 
nation and not by the experts of the Planning 
Commission. For, whether the present policy of 
dependence on foreign aid" is persisted in, or 
whether it is ended, in either case certain political 
consequences follow. If the present policy is 
persisted in, the Government would have to follow 
the logical conclusion of more and more succumbing 
to the pressures of those who give such “aid”. On 
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the other hand, the reversal of the policy and the 
adoption of a policy of genuine self-reliance, will 
involve certain radical changes in the methods through 
which the internal resources are mobilised and efforts 
made to secure external resource in the form of 
enhanced export earnings, savings through import. 
substitution, and lodns and commercial credits on 
mutually beneficial terms. If the Government does. 
the former, it will undoubtedly be subjected to 
criticism from the patriotic citizens of the country 
who would not like our country to be transformed 
into a satellite of one or more foreign powers. If 


.on the other hand, the Government adopts the 


second course then the vested interest both within the 
country and abroad will mount a concerted offensive 
against it. In either case, the consequences will be 
political and the Government will have to meet them | 
politically. 

18. Assistance from abroad is however only one 
form of raising the necessary resources for the 
planned economy of the nation. More important 
are the methods of raising internal resources. Here 
again, the planning process has found itself in a 
serious crisis—a crisis which is ever more and more 
deepening. The crisis of internal resources is mani- 
festing itself in that peculiar combination of infla- 
tionary conditions in the economy as a whole and 
recession in several fields of economic activity. 

19. The continuously rising prices of all commo- 
dities, particularly essential products, has, in fact, 
put the entire developmental process in India com- 
pletely out of gear. On the one- hand, the vast 
majority of poor people, fixed wage or salary earners 
as well as peasants, artisans who find that the prices of 
consumer goods have increased for more than the 
prices of their own, products, witness a decline in their 
real incomes and the consequent erosion of whatever 
additional money incomes they had already received. 
Onthe other hand, with higher prices and. lower 
purchasing power, their demand for products of 
manufactures has dipped, thus contributing to 
recessionary trends in the industry. Deficit financing 
to meet the crisis in Government's budgetary resour- 
ces position, sky-rocketting prices of all products, 
increasing misery for the vast majority of toiling 
masses, high cost of production of exportable pro- 
ducts leading to our exports being priced out of the 
international markets and consequent aggravation of 
foreign exchange difficulties—such are the manifesta- 
tions of the bankrupt policy of inflationary financing 
pursued by the Government of India. 

20. The experience of the last few years has 
clearly shown that the problems of recession or 
periodic slump in demand and supply, a phenomenon 
so characteristic of developed capitalist countries, is 
here to stay. Recession in the engineering industries 
as well as many other fields of economic activity in 
India is a reflection of the increasing maturity of 
Indian capitalism and the deepening crisis in the 
economic.system. High prices of foodgrains even in 
an year of bumper crop ; shortages and high prices 
of consumer goods in general; whole groups of 
industries (like engineering and textiles) feeling the 
impact of a serious recession, with scores of factories 
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and mills closed and tens of thousands of workers 
thrown out, engineering and other professional 
colleges being obliged to reduce their intake of 
trainees even when their out-turn in terms of trained 
manpower is behind the requirements as had been 
envisaged in the Perspective Manpower Planning, the 
number of employment-seeking men and women in- 
ereasing every year—such are the indications of the 
basic malady which effects the system—a malady 
‘which cannot be associated solely with the so-called 
problem of foreign exchange and foreign “aid”. 
This should make every serious student of economic 
affairs ponder over the question: what is wrong 
with our economy? It is however precisely this 
question that is studiously avoided in the Planning 
Commission's “Approach” document. 

21. The Government of India and the Planning 


Commission are totally oblivious of the profound , 


economic crisis which is enveloping the international 
capitalist system. Their expectations of increased 
trade with Western nations, and loans and grants 
from these countries, are based on inadequate 'and 
faulty ideas about the real nature of the world eco- 
nomic crisis. The increasing gap between the in- 
- come levels of the advanced capitalist countries and 
the under-developed nations in Asia, 
Letin America, the continued obstinacy of the 
advanced countries to relax the onerous conditions 
in their trading practices and to show a better dis- 
pensation to the problems of the developing coun- 
tries, etc., are problems to be taken serious note of. 
It will be a folly to work out a strategy of economic 


development for India based on the so-called “‘bene-: 


volent dispensation” of the advanced capitalist 
countries. Unless a major departure is made from 
our present commitments to the international mone- 
tary agencies such as the World Bank and IMF and 


get out of their entanglements, there is the real 


danger that the Indian economy will continue to be 
dangerously linked with the crumbling edifice of the 
trade and payments mechanism of world capitalism. 
22. I have stated above that the crisis in the 
Plan, according to me, is a crisis of the so-called 


“third path” which the leadership of the ruling 


Congress Party adopted after Independence. It is 
necessary at this stage to mention that the path and 
consequently the policies do not cover merely the 
economic aspect but embrace foreign political rela- 
tions and such internal political questions as Centre- 
State relations, the language problem, the commu- 
nal question and so on. For, the way in which 
these foreign and internal questions are dealt with 
affects the.political basis on which the plans of 
economic development are formulated and imple- 
mented. The critique of present policies and the 
advocacy of alternate policies attempted in the 
following pages therefore embrace all these aspects. 
23. Let us begin with the foreign policy of peace 
and non-alignment. This is supposed to be a unique 
contribution which India made to international 
politics at a time when the world was divided into 
two armed camps—thdse of capitalism and socialism. 
This was claimed to, be in our national interests since 
it will make India a friend of all but enemy of none. 
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‘between us and our ‘neighbours ? 


Africa and , 


After twenty years of pursuing this policy, we find 
ourselvés in a position where we advocate peace in 
the world but are having relations of hostility with 
two of our beighbours. Our leaders in the ruling 
and most of the Opposition parties have so adapted 
themselves to the strained relations with these two 
neighbours that they judge every country in the 
world from the point of view of whether it 


` Supports us in our struggle against these two neigh- 


For is it a question of mere political relation 
It affects the 
planned development of our economy in that :— 

(a) The absence of normal political relations with 
these two neighbouring countries creates so many 
problems of imports and exports of such commodi- 
ties as can find natural markets within this region. 
To mention only a few of such problems, 
could very well supply us foodgrains and raw- 
materials to industries like jute; it could also bea 
natural outlet for several of our industrial products, 
the timber and fruit of Kashmir could very well be 
marketed in Pakistan and fetch much better prices 
than now. Normal relations with China too could 
improve the chances of supply of commodities 
essential for us, as well as market for our products. 

(b) The strained relations with our two neigh- 
bours have made it necessary for us to utilise a 
sizable proportion of our resources. to maintain a 
relatively huge army—resources which could well 
have been spent for productive purposes if the rela- 
tions were normal. No effort however has been 
made to bring these relations back to normalcy. 

24. Itis not proposed here, nor it is possible, 
to state precisely how the relations can be normalised. 
These are undoubtedly difficult problems. Solutions 
for these problems can be found only through a 
detailed examination by ourselves and through con- 
tinuous contact and exchanges with the leaders of the 
two neighbouring countries. It can however be defi- 
nitely stated that the relations with the two neigh- 
bouring countries cannot be normalised unless our 
political leadership (both in the ruling as well as in 
most of the Oppositon parties) abandon the rigid 
position which they have adopted and still continue 
to adopt. Flexibility of approach in dealing with 
the problems anda will to settle them on the basia 
of mutual accommodation are the essence of the 
policy of peace in the world. This is what our 
leaders had advocated in the matter of solving the 
problem of mutual relations between the capitalist 
and the socialist camps. Unfortunately, however, 
this basic approach which is the essence of the 
policy of peace is lacking in our approach to Pakistan 
and China. That is why our relations with the 


bours. 


neighbouring countries have continued to be strained. 


(It is not suggested that, as saon as we abandon our 
rigid positions and adopt a more flexible policy, 
relations with the neighbouring countries will im- 
prove. One cannot rule out the possibitity that, even 
after we adopt a more flexible policy, the neigh- 
bouring States continue to adopt rigid positions. It 
is however obvious that there will be no improve- 
ment in the situation unless we adopt a flexible 
attitude). 


Al 


Pakistan . 


25. Asfor non-aligment, though in the formal 
sense we are not militarily allied to any of the 
military blocs, we are under terrific pressure from 
the capitalist bloc to which we very often succumb. 
The most notable evidence of this is that, while we 
have full diplomatic relations with West Germany, 
we-refuse to have such relations with East Germany. 
Whenever suggestions are made that we should 
recognise both the German States, threats come not 
only from West Germany but her allise in the 
Western bloc and, instead of standing up to these 
threats, we succumb to, them. ‘Theré* are ever so 
many other instances of orientation towards the 
West which is only partly offest by friendly relations 
with many of the socialist countries, particularly 
with the Soviet Union. This too has a direct impact 
on, and is in its turn influenced by, the economic 
relations that are steadily being builtup with the 
Western world. The “aids?” and loans from the 
Western governments and semi-Governmental agen- 
cies, together with the ever-increasing agreements 
and collaboration between the Western and Indian 
private capitalists, lead to the ever-strengthening 
bonds between India and the Western world. The 
United States administration, the World Bank, the 
* Aid India Club" and the Western private capitalists 
who have entered into collaboration agreements with 
their counter-parts have all become so many agencies 
through which non-alignment is steadily eroded into 
and alignment which the West gets strengthened. 

26. For some time after the policy of non-align- 
ment -was laid down, -it appeared as if that policy 
was paying dividends— economically as well as poli- 
tically. Non-alignment made the major countries 
of both the capitalist and socialist camps our friends, 
we could get assistance by way of “aids” and loans 
from both’ the camps. The Second and Third Five- 
Years Plans were particularly noted for the imple- 
mentation of several projects with such assistance 
from the two camps. Politically too, it appeared as 
if non-alignment helped us in our struggle with 
Pakistan, since we could use the Soviet Union 
against the Western powers on the disputed question 
of Kashmir. Later on, when our relations with 
China began to detoriorate, we could use, both the 
Western camp and the Communist powers headed 
by the Soviet Union against China. All this however 
proved a complete delusion. After several years 
of non-alignment, it has now been proved that (as 
had already been briefly outlined), foreign aid has 
not made our econmy self-reliant. Politically too, 
friendship with the Western and Socialist camp has 
not helped in achieving the declared objective of 
policy in relation to Pakistan and China. Peace and 
non-alignment as practiced so far have thus been 
proved an utter failure. E 

27. Real non-alignment (which should mean 
complete independence inforeign political relations) 
is inseparably connected with the building up ofa 
completely self-reliant economy. Technical assistance 
is of course necessary fora backward country like 
‘ours. Even financial assistance in limited quantities 
and for limited periods need not be ruled out. Both 
of them can be made available on relatively easy 
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commercial terms if the political relations with 
foreign countries are friendly. This is all the more 
true of the present situations in the world in which 
several powers (both in the capitalist and socialist 
camps) are trying to forge relations of friendship and 
co-operation with developing countries. These 
opportunities however can be utilised in national 


interests only if the political and Governmental 


leaders are vigilant and zealous of the soverignty of 
the nation. "Aids" and loans on terms which may 
appear attractive iflooked at superficially can be 
very deceptive. This has been the experience of 
many countries in the post-second-World War period. 
Our own experience is not different. PL 480, World 
Bank loans, etc. have been of this nature. Any 
hesitation to put an end to these (economically dis- 
astrous and politically humiliating) agreements would 
lead us into worse crises than we have so far experi- 
enced. Abandonement of this policy is thus an 
essential pre-requisite for building a self-reliant 
economy and pursuing a policy of genuine indepen- 
dence and non-alignment. 

28. Equally important is the reversal of the 
policy which facilitates the entry of foreign private . 
capital into our economy. During the days of our 
struggle for national freedom, we had realised how 
the British capitalists who had entrenched them- 
selves in decisive fields of economic activity were 
as powerful as the British military and Civil Service 
personnel. After the attainment of independence, 
however, the domination of the British private capi- 
talists was not ended but supplemented by private 
capitalists from other countries. The danger which 
this may constitute has been formally realised with the 
result that some legal provisions have been made 
putting restrictions on the participation of foreign 
capitalists in Indian business concerns (such as the 
provision that no Indian business concerns should 
have more than 49 per cent participation by the 
foreign collaborator). This however has been nothing 
but a formality. Foreign private monopolists are 
coming inlarge numbers and entering into partner- 
ship agreements with Indian private capitalists. This 
is becoming a serious threat to the economic and 
political independence ofthe nation. The unrestric- 
ted right of the foreign investor to export profits and 
even to repatriate the invested capital is proving a 
Source of such an annual drain of wealth that much 
more is taken every year from the country by way 
of profits and capital than is brought into it by way 
of fresh capital. Added to this economic drain is 
the fact that the close collaboration between the 
foreign and Indian private capitalists is creating new 
vested interests which may well develop into a serious 
threat to the political independence of the country. 

29, These dangers to the economy and political 
independence of the country can be averted and the 
country made fully self-reliant only by a well- 
organised plan of increasing production, organising 
the rational distribution of the wealth that is produced, 
eliminating wastages and raising the level of savings, 
so organising the import and export trade as to 
conserve foreign exchange to the utmost, etc. Such 
a well-organised plan alone will eliminate the need 
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. who have been 


| for foreign *aid", help the payment of all those 


debts that have to be incurred in the process of 
planning. 'The'absence of such a plan is the basic 
weakness which has led to-the fiasco of the planning 
process. oe 

30. The evolution of such a plan raises extremely 
important questions of policy. Issues of an economic 
and political character arise and have to be settled. 
On a correct solution of these issues depends whether 
optimum use is being made of the material and 
human resources of the nation. It is therefore 
proposed in the following paragraphs to examine 
some of these issues. 

31. The question of increasing production is 
connected with what is usually called proper 
"incentives" to the producer. Everybody will 
agree that production cannot be increased unless 
the producer is satisfied that he will be rewarded for 
the additional afforts that he has to make in 
increasing production. This, in fact, is the ground 
on which tax rebates, price fixation and other 
"incentives" are given to the industrialists, landlords 
etc. The policy pursued so far in this direction is, 
according to me, seriously defective in that it is not 
the actual producer~the worker, the working 
peasant and so on—who. is given the incentive. 
This mass of real producers are, on the other hand, 
so dealt with by the Government that not only do 
they have no positive "incentive" to production but 
there are large numbers of “disincentives” in their 
case. Itis therefore necessary to make a thorough 
review of, and completely overhaul, all those 
policies which are connected with tbe question of 
incentives for the producer— policies connected with 
land reforms, rural and community development, 
prices, taxation, labour relations and so on. On 


. everyone of these questions, it is submitted here, 


the policies are such that they become disincentives 

to the mass of real producers, while innumerable 

incentives are given to the landlord-capitalist classes. 
32. Take for instance, land reforms. It is true 


that various intermediaries on land—those who 


stand between the State and the actual cultivator— 
have been removed. But, in the process, large 
numbers of actual cultivators have been turned out of 
the land in order to accommodate those. intermediaries 
transformed into “cultivators”. 
The result of this transformation is that many of 
those who were tenant cultivators before the reform 
have become landless wage labourers; while rent- 
receiving landlords have become “farmers” who get 
their lands cultivated through wage labour. Another 
consequence of the land reform is that the inter- 
medidries whose rights have been abolished have 
received huge amounts as "compensation" and its 
burden put on the shoulders of the cultivators. All 
this has of course given big *'incentives" to a section 
of the land-owning classes—those who were either 
landlords or well-to do tenant cultivators—and made 
theit production more efficient. In the process, 
however,.a much bigger proportion of tenant 
cultivators have their living conditions further 
worsened and in their case the land reforms have 
proved to be a disincentive. 
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33. This is true of the various schemes of rural and 
community development as well. The claim being 
made for these schemes is that it is bringing about a 
“silent revolution" in the countryside. This is true 
to the extent that the various strata of landlords and 
rich peasants are helped to improve their technique 
of production, raise the productivity of their land and 
thus to make their farms more and! more profitable. The 
new technology based on the high-yielding varieties 
of seeds, use of an abundant quantity of fertilisers, 
pesticides and so on (all of which is helped by the 
provision of credit, subsidy for securing agricultural 
machinery and other materials etc.) is by and large 
confined to the categories of “large” and “big” 
cultivators. The “middle” and “poor” peasants (who 
constitute the bulk) are unable to take advantage of 
all the facilities that are provided for improving the 
technique of cultivation and raising the level of 
producction. The natural consequence of the "new 
technology” is that the gulf between the rich and 
the poor in the villages (which has already been 
widened by the. character of land reforms indicated 
above) is still further widened. 

34. Coming to the non-agricultural and urban 
sectors of the economy too, itcan be easily seen that 
the whole system of regulating foreign and internal 
trade (import controls, export promotion, industrial 
licencing, control on movements, price fixation and 
so on) are all so operated that a narrow stratum of 
well-to-do businessmen, who can pull strings at the 
political and administrative levels, can secure all the 
benefits accruing from these measures. The 
unscrupulous businessmen with their “contacts”? at 
the appropriate levels can defeat all the elaborate 
rules and regulations which are supposed to have been 
framed to control their activities, while honest 
businessmen and the large mass of consumers are 
made to pay the enormous cost of upkeep for this 
elaborate machinery. Regulation of and control on 
the profiteering activities of the trader and the 
industrialist are, in other words, being utilised by 
those very traders and industrialists to still further 
profiteer at the expense of the common people. The 
disastrous consequences of these activities are felt not 
only by the mass of the working people but even by 
the well-to-do cultivator, medium scale trader and 
the industrialist andthe upper middle class prafessional. 
It is the height of cynicism to give such a policy the 
name giving ‘incentives to the producer". 

35. It is when we come to the question of mobi- 
lising the resources for the Plan that we see the 
totally unaealistic character of the policies pursued by 
the ruling party. The Communist Party and other 
Left democratic organisations have made several 
suggestions for augmenting the resources for the Plan, 
such as prohibition of the export of capital, putting 
a ceiling on profits, utilisation of the surplus above 
the ceiling to form a national development fund, 
nationalisation of the major sectors of economy 
including foreign trade and wholesale trade in food- 
grains and so on. All these measures would not only 
augment the financial resources of the Government 
for implementing the Plan but willhelp itin regu- 
lating the economy in the national interest. They 
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would kelp the Government to exercisé control over 
what are called “commanding heights of the eco- 
These proposals, however, have been 
consistently opposed by the Government. The 
result is that, while the Government is deprived of 
the financial resources that can be utilised for the 
Plan, foreign and Indian big businessmen are able to 
exercise control over the entire field of national 
economy. Using their control over the ‘‘command- 
ing heights” of the economy, they sabotage all the 
measures which, if properly implemented, would 
reduce profiteering to the minimum. 

36. Coming to taxation proper, the policy pur- 
sued is such as to give big reliefs and rebates to the 
big businessmen who in any case is able to resort to 
various forms of tax evasion. At the same time, the 
large mass of poor and medium-scale tax payers and 
the common people have to bear the ever-increasing 
burden of indirect taxation and deficit financing. The 
ever-rising spiral of prices (which are the inevitable 
consequences of deficit financing and heavy indirect 
taxation) has raised several socio-political problems 
arising out of the natural demand of workers and 
employees for Dearness Allowance which is resisted 
by the employers. What may well be called an 
“explosive situation" has thus arisen not only in the 
employer-employee relations in general but in the 
relations between the Central and State Governments 
on the one hand and their employees on the other. ! 
The Central Government employees’ strike of 1960 
and the subsequent developments in the relations 
between the Central and State Governments and 


. their employees have, now reached a stage when 


several State-wide strikes have already taken place 
and a one-day token strike of Central Government 
employees has also materialised. The manner in 
which the Central Government has dealt with the 
problem has, in its turn, raised very difficult problems 
of Centre-State relations. While the Central Govern- 
ment itself recognises the need for conceding the 
demands of its employees, it refuses to help the State 
Governments in conceding the demands of their 
employees. This is resented by all (including Con- 
gress) State Governments. As for such State Govern- 
ments as do not see eye-to-eye with the Centre on the 
issue of employees’ demands the threats held out 
against the Kerala Government show the “explosive” 
political implications of the policy. AN 

37. Not only on the question of prices and 
demands for Dearness Allowance but on several other 
questions of employer-employee relations, the policy 
pursued has been that of making the mass of workers 
and employees thoroughly discontented. The workers. 
and employees see from day to day how the employers 
are able to get their ever-increasing demands accepted 
by the Government. On the other hand, the demands 
of workers and employees are not only not accepted, 
but their.organisations, agitations and struggles are 
treated with hostility. The machinery for conci- 
liation, adjudication and arbitration of employer- 
employee disputes is heavily weighted in favour of 
the employers. The employers who refuse to abide 
by the directions and decisions of the Labour Depart- 
mentare allowed to go scot-free, while the whole 
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force of the Government is brought on the heads of 
the workers and employees whenever they resort to 
agitations and struggles. The large number of 
strikes which have of late taken place in the various 
industries (including the latest lockout in the news- 
paper industry) show the determination of the employ- 
er$ to crush the employees" movement and the help- 
lessness (if not worse) of the Government in this 
respect. It is obvious that, if this continues, the 
declared objective.of maintaining production without | 
interruption and increasing productivity will be 
defeated. For, production cannot continue uninter- 
ruptedly unless the relations between the employers 
and employees are smooth and cordial. Such cor- 
dial relations can be expected only if labour in. given 
an increasing share in ownership and management of 
industries. 

38. Ihave so far referred to certain aspects of 
economic policies. The economic policy, however, 
does not stand in isolation from political policy. 
After all, the main tasks in the economic sphere— 
augmenting production, organising proper distribu- 
tion, avoiding wastage and extravagance etc.—are all 
tasks which can be performed only if there is perfect 
coordination of the activities of the Government and 
the people. Enthusiastic work for augmenting pro- 
duction ; the spirit of service and sacrifice which is 
the inevitable prerequisite for avoiding wastage and . 
extravagance ; the patriotic and public-spirited work 
which alone will help the elimination of corruption, 
black marketing and so on—all this requires a basic 
understanding between the people and the Govern- 
ment, making the people feel that the Plan which the 
Government is carrying out is their (people's) own 
Plan. Inthe absence of such an atmosphere of co- 
operation between the people end the Government, 
the so-called ''people's participation" in, “popular 
contributions" for, the’ implementation of the Plan 
have been turned into a farce. The formal and 
routinised "people's cooperation", organised through 
the District Development Councils, Block Develop- 
ment Committees, Bharat Sevak Samaj etc:, have all 
become at best new cogs in the wheel of bureaucracy 
and at worst the mechanism through which sections 
of vested interests can carry on their nefarious acti- 
vities. 

39. The main obstacle in the way of evoking the 
enthusiasm of the common people in the planning 
process is the narrowly partisan way: in which the 
ruling Congress Party has dealt with the people in 
generai and the Opposition parties in particular. 
Disregarding the incontrovertible truth that the Con- 
gress is only one of the political parties in the country. 
(though, of course, the biggest), its leaders behave as 
if they constitute the nation. The steady erosion 
into the prestige and authority which they had at one 
time enjoyed among the people (as is evidenced by 
the slow and steady fall in the electoral strength of 
the ruling Congress Party) is sought to be compen- 
sated for by vicious attacks on those sections of orga- 
nised public opinion which are developing into 
serious threats to the continued domination of the 
Congress Party. The unscrupulous way in which 
the results of the first, second, third and fourth 
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General Elections were dealt with by the Central 


_ Congress Government; the opportunistic alliances 


and thé use of the Central Government’s authority in 
order to prevent the formation of non-Congress 
Governments and to topple them when they get 
formed ; the scandalous use of Preventive Detention 
Act and Defence of India Rules against Opposition 
parties—all this has created an impenetrable barrier 
for genuine cooperation between the people and the 
Government. 

40. Political relations, however, do not remain 
confined to relations between the ruling and Opposi- 
tion - parties. Equally, if not more, important are 
the relations between the various linguistic ` groups in 
the country as wellas between the various castes, 
religious communities and tribes which constitute 
Indian society. Here again, the policy pursued by 
the -Central Congress leadership and the Central 
Congress Government has been so unrealistic that the 
louder they talk of "national integration", the more 
cómplicated the problems that threaten the unity of 
India. It is enough to make a mere mention of the 
problems of official language ; the constitutional 
status of Kashmir ; the strained relations that have 
been continuing between the Centre on the one hand 





and such sections of the people as the Nagas, Mizos, 
Assam Hill Tribes etc. ; the ever-increasing demands 
of all the State Governments (including the Congress- 
governed State Governments) for greater power and 
greater financial resources ; the ever-recurring and 
serious communal riots and caste conflicts ; and so 
on. One would then see that, unless something 
radically new is done, the unity of India (in the name 
of which the leaders of the ruling Congress Party 
always talk) will be broken. The truth is that it is the 
forces of disintegration, rather than of integration, 
that are growing. 

41. What I have attempted here is a critique of 
the basic policies on which the ruling Congress Party 
has built up the whole edifice of planning. It is 
obvious that, if the weakness and difficulties revealed 
in the process of planning have to be removed, the 
present policies have to be replaced by other policies. 
What the policies should be, have been elaborated 
by the Seminar on “‘Alternate Policies for the Fourth 
Five Year Plan", the main conclusions of which are 
presented in a separate paper. 

It is for the acceptance of such an alternate set of 
policies that I am pleading. 
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An Outline of Alternate -Policies 
for Fourth Five Year Plan. 


A four-day Seminar on “Alternate Fourth Plan Policies? was held 
under the auspices of the Kerala State Planning Board at 
Trivandrum during October 9—12, 1968. The State Planning 
Board was fortunate in having the participation, in this Seminar, of 
a good cross-section of economists and specialists drawn from the 
various centres in India, A list of contributors of papers and 
participants in the Seminar is given in Annexure, 


The general consensus of the Seminar was that planning in 
India so far has been full of contradictions which are maturing into 
a crisis. On the basis of a detailed and critical examination of 
existing policies and programmes, the Seminar arrived at certain 
conclusions regarding alternate policies which are listed herebelow. 
(This is the document referred to by Sri EMS Namboodiripad in his 
paper, “Towards An Alternate Policy Framework for Fourth Five 


Year Plan," appearing elsewhere in this issue of Mainstream.) 


I. FOREIGN POLICY 


.1. Take positive steps for the normalisation of 
relations with Pakistan and China. End the policy 
of reliance either on the Western Powers or on the 
Soviet Union for diplomatic and military aid and co- 
operation as against Pakistan and China. | 

2. Pursue an independent foreign policy and take 
such concrete measures as recognition of the German 
Democratic Republic, stoppage of the supply of war- 
materials to South Vietnam, and establishment of 
normal relations with Cuba, North Vietnam, NLF of 
South Vietnam and North Korea. 

3. -Establish a common front with all those 
Governments in Asia, Africa and Latin America that 
are following a resolutely independent and anti- 
imperialist foreign policy. 

4. Give.diplomatic and other support to all 
freedom loving nations and peoples of the world in 


.their struggle against imperialism. Full support to 


the fighting people of Vietnam, the African peoples, 
and so on. 


H. SELF-RELIANCE AND FOREIGN AID 


1. Stop all forms of foreign economic ‘aid’ (e.g. 
PL. 480, World Bank Loans, US AID Loans, etc.) 
that infringe on national freedom and also impede 
economic growth in the country. Negotiate fresh 
agreements with all countries for supplies of technical 
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know-how and capital goods on reasonable commer- 
cial terms. 

2. Attempt should be made for cent-per-cent 
Indianization of know-how in all its forms.. Imme- 
diate steps for improving the existing know-how. 
Design and engineering work should be done com- 
pletely by our personnel. No foreign consultant 
should be employed in these fields. Erection and - 
commissioning of plants should be entirely the. work 
of Indian personnel. 


HI. PRIVATE FOREIGN CAPITAL AND 
FOREIGN COLLABORATION 


1. Cancelall agreements of non-financial collabo- 
ration between the Indian and foreign monopolists. 
Foreign financial collaborators must be divested of 
all controlling powers immediately, while negotiations 
are made for gradual repayment of their actual finan- 
cial contribution which should be assessed, not at the 
existing book values, but.according to some more 
realistic and plausible criteria. 

2. Declare a moratorium on éxports of profits 
and repatriation of foreign private capital, while 
negotiating for rescheduling repayments for past loans, 
foreign private capital and also for reduction in the 
interest rates of loans. The repayments should starts 
immediately and be made through additional exports 
(i.e. in excess of the ‘normal’ value) fixed on the basis - 
ofa 10 or 15 year bilateral trade and payments 
agreement with each of our creditor nations. 
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3. Withdraw from the International Patents 
Convention and make all technical know-how avail- 
able inside the country accessible to all on the pay- 
ment of a relatively small fee toa central agency 
which shall be the repository of all know-how pur- 
chased from abroad or developed in publicly owned 
research laboratories. 

4. Reshape the structure of new investments so 
that indigenous technical know-how, capital equip- 
ment and raw materials are utilised to the maximum 
possible extent. i 

5. Enforce a complete ban on import of consul- 
tancy services and on projects handled by the foreign- 
ers on a turn-key basis. 

6. Enforce a complete ban on the exports of 
surplus capital by the Indian monopolists in the-form 
of “joint ventures", etc. 

7. Technical assistance to less developed coun- 
tries, may however, be given on Government-to- 
Government basis for strengthening the public-sector 
industries in these countries. 


MOBILISATION OF RESOURCES FOR 
THE PLAN 


Since the above measures in the field of foreign 
policy, foreign aid and private foreign capital will be 
resisted by the capitalist powers who would do their 
utmost to starve us of the resources for development, 
it is necessary to conserve and mobilise all the avail- 
able resources in the coüntry and to this end the 
Government has to take the following measures : 


IV. EXPORT AND IMPORT POLICY 


1. Nationalise import and export trade and all 
other transactions with foreign countries. 

2. Minimize import costs by purchasing from 
the cheapest possible source (with due regard to the 
availability of the particular foreign exchange) and 
by forcing through a policy of rapid and all-round 
import substitution. Substitute imported raw-mate- 
rials by Indian ones by enforcing a "forced crisis", if 
necessary. 

3. Requisition for exports a part of the domestic 
supply of all non-essential and non-priority goods for 
which there is a foreign demand. 

4. Develop bilateral and multilateral trade rela- 
tions, if necessary on terms of deferred payments, 
with all the newly independent countries in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. Special emphasis should 
be placed on trade with China and Pakistan. Wher- 
ever feasible mutually beneficial long-term trade 
agreements should be drawn up with these and all 
other countries. 

S. Desist from cut-throat competition with other 
under-developed countries, particularly in regard to 
commodities for which world market prices tend to 
fall. 


V. DOMESTIC RESOURCES MOBILISATION 
General : 
1. Stop the payment of privy purses to princes 
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and compensation to big landlords and zemindars. 

2. Imposition of a ceiling on profits of all big 
industrial and commercial undertakings owned by 
Indian businessmen. 

3. Take over the profits in excess of the ceiling as 
compulsory loan. 

4. Creation of a National Development Pool out 
of the compulsory loans formed out of the excess 
profits and the reserves of big companies. Use this 
pool for investment in the- public sector in accordance 
with national interests. 

Drastic review of the system of subsidies with 
a view to re-orient the policy to help the medium 
and small industries and middle and small peasants. 

6. Redesign the pricing policies of the public 
undertakings with a view to help the final consumers 
rather than the monopoly capital and U-Sector indus- 
tries. 

7. End the policy of prohibition. 

8. Endthe policy of encouragement to Khadi 
Village Industries and other items of Sarvodaya work 
which lead to avoidable waste. 

9. End deficit financing. 

10. Rigorous tax enforcement and deterrent 
punishments to tax evaders and corrupt officers. 


Rural Taxation : 


1. Replace the regressive land revenue system by 
a graduated tax on the capital value of land. 

2. Reduce inequalities in income through a stecp- 
ly progressive agricultural income-tax on the estates 
and Plantations. z 

3. Impose a progressive system of levy on food- 
grains output.. 


Urban Taxation : 


1. Impose a steeply graudated personal incomc- 
tax. 

2. Impose prohibitive taxes on luxuries and 
comforts to discourage conspicuous consumption. 

3. Exempt basic necessities from taxation and 
subsidise them if necessary. 

4. Impose heavier taxes on corporate profits, 
personal wealth, estates and on capital gains. 


Economy in Expenditure : 


1. Review administrative expenditure at all levels 
with a view to trim the top heaviness and strengthen 
administration at the cutting edge (or grass roots) 

2. Drastic reduction in public expenditure. Cut 
the salaries and allowances of highly-paid officials, 
Ministers, M.Ps. and M.L.A.’s. etc., as well as costly 
and luxurious buildings and other amenities for their 
residences and offices. 

3. Cut defence expenditure by 10 per cent a year 
and put a ceiling at 3 per cent of National Income. 
Use the defence forces for peaceful purposes such as 
digging of canals and for construction of minor irriga- 
tion, roads, schools etc. 
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Vi. CENTRE-STATE RELATIONS 


1. Revise the Constitution in such a way as to 
make India a real Federal S*ate. 
only minimum functions, powers and resources, with 
the bulk of the powers and financial resources vested 
with the Centre now to be transferred to the States’ 

ool. 

i 2. Awaiting the revision, re-formulation of the 
Centre-State relations in respect of resource-allocation 
and mobilisation should begin immediately, consis- 
tent with the requirements of centralised investment 
decisions (through National Development. Council 
or other suitable institutions) on the one hand, and of 
ensuring the different States adequate financial resour- 
ces to meet their Plan needs on the other. 


VIL. REGIONAL IMBALANCES 


1. The Industrial Licensing Policy of the Govern- 
ment should be directed in such a way that private- 
sector investments are channeled to less developed 
regions with a view to reducing regional imbalances. 

2. In deciding the location of Central Sector 

investments the Government of India and the Plan- 
'ning Commission should not be guided merely by the 
static concepts of locational principles ; the location 
of such projects should, as far as possible, be used as 
a lever for reducing regional imbalance even ifit 
means a slight deviation from optimality at the natio- 
nal level. 


VHI. INDUSTRIAL POLICY 
Control over monopoly and concentration 


1. Energetic and suitable measures must be taken 
to break the monopolies and prevent their growth. 
(a) All big enterprises owned or controlled by any of 

the 75 monopoly houses listed by the Monopoly 

Enquiry -Commission should be immediately 

nationalised. A National Corporation for each 

industrial sector should be set up for managing 
all nationalised firms within the sector. 

(b) Individual monopoly houses may be allowed to 
hold companies, the assets of which do not exceed 
a certain limit to be specified (in confirmity with 
the policy of abolition of big business). 

(c) Encouragement to medium and small-scale enter- 
preneurs and industrial co-operatives. Facilities 
for those who are trained in the technical institu- 
tions to set up their own small scale units. 

(d) Assistance by the Central Government to the State 
Governments for taking over factories and mills 
closed or are threatening closure, and to work 
them as public sector undertakings. 

(e) The public financial institutions that give loans to 
smaltsnd medium scale industries should ensure 
greater public control over these industries. 

2. Nationalisation of Banking, General Insu- 
rance, Aluminium industry, Manganese, Copper, 
Iron and Coal mining as well as British-controlled 


Jute Mills and Plantations. : 
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The Centre to have . 


3. All new undertakings in basic industry should 
be in the public sector. v 

4. Certain essential consumer goods industries 
and trade and distribution in all kinds of consumer 
and producer goods should increasingly fall within the 
public sector under the Central as well as the State 
Governments. 

For management cadre either in the private or 
public sector there should be a new national pay 
scale (both in money and in kind) laid down by the 
Parliament. The new scales must drastically reduce 
oe remuneration currently received by the higher 
cadre. 

6. The policy of rapid industrialisation must be 
continued with adequate emphasis on all products, 
old and new, that form the base of such industrial 
advance. Through a forward planning on future 
technology in regard to supply of raw materials and 
capital goods, the new industrial sector must depend 
on the country's own resources to the maximum 
possible extent. 

7. Measures for correcting short-term imbalances 
must be in conformity with the long-term perspective. 
Any short fall due to the deliberate policy, or inei- 
ciency of the private sector must be made good by 
the creation of corresponding or near capacity in the 
public sector (eg. Fertilisers). 


IX. LABOUR POLICY 


1. Ensure employment and minimum wages to 
the working class. Interim relief to unemployed 
workers and employees. No wage freeze or deferred 
payment. Full neutralisation for increased cost of 
living. 

2. Speedy implementation of various schemes of 
social insurance and housing for the progress of 
employees. 

3. Democratisation of the entire management of 
the public-sector undertakings and the nationalised 
concerns of big business, both Indian and foreign. 
It will ensure creative patticipation of workers and 
trade unions in the management and running of these 
concerns. 

4. Compulsory recognition of trade unions and 
their right of collective bargaining by the manage- 
ment. 

S. Provision of adequate machinery to settle all 
the grievances of the workers at plant level. Recogni- 
tion of workers’ right to strike in support of their 
demands. 

6. Creation of suitable machinery for fixing the 
need-based national minimum wage for the entire 
working class and for ensuring its implementation by 
all the employers. ` 

7. Measures should be taken for a continuous 
rise in the standard of living of the working class. 
Fixation of wage differentials on a national basis. 

8. Effective steps'to improve the working condi- 
tions inside the factories. Immediate implementation 
of all safety measures by all the managements. 

9. Social security schemes should be non-con- ` 
tributory for the workers. The entire expenses of the 
scheme should be paid by the State and the employers. 
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The Provident Fund to be replaced by a new “‘old 
age pension scheme". 

10. Implementation of a massive programme of 
housing for allthe industrial workers. Whenever a 
new factory is started the management must .provide 
residential accommodation for all its employees. ` 

11. Top priority should be given to ensure wor- 
kers’ right to work. A nation-wide-programme to 
be prepared to ensure jobs for all workers ina 
. specific period. Pending its full implementation 
some maintenance allowance should be given toa 
worker who is without job. 

12. Recognition of the principle of equal pay for 
equal work.. No differentiation in wages of men and 
women. 

13. Full facilities for craftsmanship training for 
the young workers. 

14. Full trade union rights to Police aii Govern- 
ment Employees. 

15. Steps to ensure democratic functioning of 
trade unions. Consultations with trade unions at all 
levels while chalking out Government's policy con- 
cerning labour matters. 


X. AGRICULTURE AND LAND REFORMS 


1.- Immediate stoppage of all evictions. Steps 
should be taken towards the consolidation of records 
of rights for all individual households so that it can 
be computerised and published. 

2. . Then throw open these consolidated statement 
of the record of rights for every village before the 
Grama Sabha, with legal provisions safeguarding the 
right of any member of the Grama Sabha to challenge 
the statement on the total land owned by a family. 

3. Any such dispute and the ceiling for a parti- 
cular family's tótal holding, to be settled by a Land 
Commission elected by the Grama Sabha, enjoying 
statutory powers, with majority representation for 
the poor peasants and agricultural labourers. 

4. Distribute all cultivable waste lands to land- 
less labourers followed by  co-operativisation in 
appropriate forms. 

5. All debts of landless and poor peasants 
should be annulled. For appropriate measures in 
this respect the legislation of the thirties in Bengal 
may be referred to. 

6. The strategy for increasing agricultural pro- 
duction, while being guided by technological con- 
siderations, should at the same time be linked with 
measures against concentration of prosperity in select 
„pockets. 

7. Adequate wages and humane conditions of 
service to agricultural labourers. 

8. Poor and middle peasants to be provided 
with such facilities as irrigation, water, better seeds 
fertilisers and pesticides etc. 

9. Supply of producers’ and consumers’ goods 
to peasants at cheap rates, and guarantee of fair prices 
their products. 


XI. NATIONAL FOOD POLICY 


1. Monopoly procurement of the entire surplus 
from big land-holders. 
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‘2. More or less uniform procurement prices 
throughout India, fixed at the rates available to actual 
cultivators at the time of - harvest. 

3. State Monopoly of wholesale trade in food- 

ains. 

4. Equitable distribution by statutory rationing 
in urban areas and industria] centres and by assuring 
adequate supplies in rural areas. 

5. Effective action (including deterrent punish- 
ments) against hoarders, blackmarketers and profi- 
teers. 

6. Peoples’ Committees for dehoarding and for 
equitable distribution. 

7. Import of foodgrains only on commercial 
terms. 


XII. EDUCATION 


General Education 


1. Education to be an instrument of social 
change. 

2. Crash programme for primary education. A 
campaign against illiteracy should form a part of 
primary education. The services of secondary school 
students and undergraduates may be enlisted for such 
a campaign as a first step. 

3. Polytechnicalisation or vocationalisation of 
school.education from bottom to top on a phased 
programme. Instead of the system of basic educa- 
tion which is linked up with crude crafts, a system 
linking up the technical institutions like the Junior 
Technical Schools, Polytechnics etc. with secondary 
schools around them for a programme of work-ex- 
perience may be adopted. 

4. Revision of syllabus with a view to make it 
up-to-date with better emphasis on science and socia- 
list values. 

5. Transformation of the pre-degree course to 
suit class-room teaching of the Secondary School. 

6. Declaration of the Higher Secondary School 
course (10--2 or 11-+1) to be terminal and also to 
be the maximum general qualification required for 
Services. 

7. Creation of Local Education Authorities to 
take care of the quality of education and also to can- 
vass public co-operation. 

8. Adoption of mother tongue as medium of 
instruction. 

9. Institution of merit-cum-means scholarship or 
concessions. 


University Education . 


1. Admission on the basis of merit and not on 
the economic standing of the candidate. 

2. Rationalisation of post-graduate study and 
Research under the Universities and Colleges. A 
Board of Research and Post-graduate Studies may be 
created in every state. 

3. Adoption of mother tongue as medium of in- 
struction at degree level on a phased programme. 

4. Encouragement of degree holders and dip- 
loma holders in engineering technology to form their 


‘own production units on co-operative basis or other- 


wise. 
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_ . S. University community should be encouraged 
to associate itself with the planning processes. 


- XIII. DEMOCRACY AND PEOPLE'S 
CO-OPERATION 


1. Cancel all legislations and executive orders 
which curb the right of the people to organise, hold 
meetings and demonstrations, etc. 

2. Drastically revise the Police Act and rules with 
a view to curtailing the powers of the policé to 
arrest, shoot, Jathi-charge and ban meetings and pro- 
cessions. Bring the activities of district and local 
police officers under the control of elected adminis- 
trative organs at the corresponding levels. 

3, The Army should not be used for supressing 


— 


the class struggles and the various struggles of the / 


masses of the people. 

4. Revise the legislations and executive orders 
connected with the Co-operative Movement, Rural 
and Community Development,  Panchayats, and 
Panchayati Raj etc. in such a way that the possibili- 
ties of their being dominated by narrow stratum of 
rural society is eliminated and the mass of poor and 
middle peasants, artisans, agricultural labourers and 
so on, get adequate share of the benefits accruing 
from these activities. 

5. End the policy of putting obstacles in the way 
of Opposition parties and non-Congress Governments. 
Give them full freedom of action. 

6. Revise the Constitution in such a way that 
radical socio-economic legislations are not challenged 
in courts of law. 

7. Decentralise powers from the State to district 
and lower levels under a system of elected administra- 
tive organs at all levels. 


XIV. NATIONAL INTEGRATION 


1. A national and democratic language policy 
consisting of the immediate replacement of English 
by the regional language as the official language and 
medium of instruction ; complete equality of all the 
regional languages with none of them being consi- 
dered as a superior ‘national’ language ; the question 
of link language to be decided after the replacement 
of the English by the regional fanguages and with the 
willing consent of all the linguistic groups in the 
country. 

2. Democratic solution for the problem of border 
States and areas (such as Kashmir, Nagaland, Mizo- 
land, Assam Hill States, etc.) on the basis of maxi- 
mum autonomy for the States and minimum power 


for the Centre. 

3. Regional autonomy and other safeguards for 
all the tribal peoples. e 

4. Energetic measures to eliminate all traces of 
caste domination. Observance of caste rules involv- 
. ing caste superiority and inferiority to be madea 
punishable offence. Encouragement to inter-caste 
marriages. 

5. The principle of secularism should be put into 
practice. No mixing up of religion and the State. 
The freedom given to all religious groups’ to believe 
in and practice their faiths to be extended to non- 
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believers also. The practice of associating public 
and official functions with religious ceremonies to be 
strictly forbidden (not only because such ceremonies 
are repugnant to non-believers but because the cere- 
monies of a particular religious group very often 
offend the sentiments of other religious groups). 

6. Firm action ogainst those who incite caste and 
communal rivalries and indulge in riots. 
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Jana Sangh members protested in Parliament 
when Food Minister, Sri Jagjivan Ram referred 
to scholars who claimed that beef was eaten in 
ancient India. 

To acquaint yourself with the attitude of our 
forefathers on the subject of beef-eating, read 
this book by a distinguished indologist of the 
nineteenth century. 


Beef In Ancient India 
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: . The unique engineering complex, HEC, consists 
H fant of a Heavy Machine Building Plant, a Foundry 
Forge Plant and a Heavy Machine Tools Plant, 
I and is designed to meet the engineering 


t 8 . 
il n fal uni g requirements of the country’s basic industries. 


j Established to produce primarily the plants - 
and machinery required by India’s Iron arid Steel 
gunga ln f ür Industry, HEC is also equipped to supply 
"PU" " any type of heavy machinery items needed by 
i Cement, Fertilizer, Mining and Allied Industries. 
asit ngs res Apart from this sophisticated production range, 
i HEC also supplies all varieties of castings 


d i (upto 100 tonnes a piece), forgings, rolls, heavy 
machine tools and heavy oil and well drilling rigs. 


Yes, HEC is designed to accelerate the country's 

industrial progress, save valuable foreign exchange 
x pi -which will be worth nearly hundred cror:s 

i ) of rupees when the complex is on full stream. 
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manufactured fo your Specifications as well as fo iS, BS, 
ASTM, DIN and ISO standards 


Using both natura! and synthetic rubbers, the Rubber j 
Factory of Sundaram Industries employs the most modern 
machinery and expert personnel to precision-mould a 
wide range of components for Industrial and mechanical 
uses besides accessorles for al! makes of cars and trucks, 
These are widely accepted by manufacturers and users 
for their excellent quality and performance. 

What ig your specific need, industrial or mechanical? 


Give us your specifications and we will precision -mould- 
the product and supply It to your entire satisfaction. 


You can trust TVS 
Write to us for your requirements: 
. SUNDARAM INDUSTRIES PRIVATE LIMITED . N Pa 
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NEW PHASE IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


Sihanouk’s Fears and the Way Out 


‘THE announcement of the bom- 
bing halt created a sense of 
panic in the South East Asian coun- 
tries. Even Prince Sihanouk, who is 
the champion of neutrality and the 
sovereignty and independence of 
his country, came out in favour 
of American presence in Asia. 
He does not want the Americans 
in his country, but is prepared to 
tolerate them in neighbouring 
Thailand. His argument is 
simple : without the presence of 
another great power in the area, 
it will be difficult for the coun- 
tries of the region to resist pres- 
ure from China; they will be 
forced to make up with China or 
be prepared to fight for their 
independence. Sihanouk made it 
clear that Cambodia has every 
intention of fighting forits in- 
dependence and territorial integ- 
rity, but the presence of another 
great power in the region would 
give him room for diplomatic 
manoeuvre. k 
While Prince Sihano"^ was 
talking in terms of a balancing 
act, the Foreign Minister of 
Singapore, Mr. Rajaratnam, was 
éven more open. He felt that the 
withdrawal from Vietnam will 
mean a basic change in American 
policy and may lead to an ignor- 
ing of Asia in general. America 
may not become isolationist, but 
it will "concentrate on Latin 
America and .Europe. In his 
opinion, while the United States' 
military presence in the region 
may not be practicable, it should 
support modernizing tendencies in 
Asia and help develop the 
economy. .Mr. Rajaratnam be- 
lieves that only by modernizing 
the economy and the social struc- 
ture the countries of South-East 
Asia will be able to achieve stabi- 
lity and internal cohesion. *How- 
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ever, if they do (withdraw from 
Asia), there willbe a mutative 
change in the policies of many 
Asian countries whose collective 
impact must be felt even jn an 
America that has gone into 
political purdah." He continued : 
“South-East Asia, whether it likes 
itor not, must review its politics 
to ensure its survival and pro- 
gress inthe light of new circum- 
stances that a US withdrawal 
from Asia must create." 


Japan’s Role 


There cannot be any doubts 
about the implications of ,the 
Rajarantnam statement. He too 
believes that South-East Asia 
must revise its policies to China in 
the light of the circumstances creat- 
ed by American withdrawal. 
The South-East Asian politicians 
are clear that there will be a 
power vacuum created by 
American .withdrawal and that 
the local powers will not be able 
either collectively or individually 
to fill it. This assumes that in 
South-East Asia there are only 
two powers, the United States 
and China, and if Washington 
decides on withdrawal, Peking 
will automatically step in. It 
ignores the fact that Japan is 
slowly becoming the dominant 
economic powerin the region. 
The ending of the Vietnam war 
will affect Japan’s trade adversely 
and it will try to make-up its 
losses from the cessation of war 
orders by launching a more in- 
tensive drive for markets. It has 
already secured a dominant posi- 
tion in Indonesia ; its share of 
the Singapore and Cambodian 
markets is rising, and soon it will 
be able to secure by pacific means 
what it failed to achieve by force 


of arms—the conquest of South- 
East Asian economies. 

Japan is not the only other 
country with interests in South 
East Asia. The Soviet Union has 
established economic relations 
with Malaysia. A Philippines 
economic mission is visiting the 
East European countries. Soviet 
interest in the South-East Asian 
region is bound to grow with the 
independence of South Vietnam. 
Hanoi is more closely linked to 
Moscow than to Peking, and the 
Soviet Union will be as much 
opposed to a Chinese takeover of 
South-East Asia as Washington. 
India too is contributing to a 
limited extent to the development 
of the economies of South-East 
Asia. 


Tribal Ferment 


Economic development is not 
the major problem that these 
countries face ; it is political. 
From Assam to Vietnam—that is 
throughout continental South-East 
Asla—is a large tribal belt which 
is in ferment. Indonesia and the 
Philippines are a case apart : there 
is widespread rebellion in those 
countries. In certain areas of Indo- 
nesia there-is no settled government. 
In the Philippines there is anarchy 
in the provinces north of Manila ; 
the Muslims of Mindano and Sulu 
are restive. But it is continental 
South-East Asia that is likely to 
explode. The tribes do not recog- 
nise national frontiers and move 
from one country to another with 
impunity. Their loyalty is to the 
tribe and not tothe nation, and 
they are not in the mainstream of 
national politics. In Burma the 
Kachins and the Karens were 
for a long time a thorn in the 
flesh of the Rangoon government ; 
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in Thailand the tribes of the 
north and north-east notably the 
Lao, have taken the lead in the 
armed struggle against the govern- 
ment in Bangkok ; in Combodia 
there have been reports that the 
Montagnards are being encourag- 
ed by foreign elements to join 
their brothers in Vietnam and 
form an independent State. In 
Laos politics is to a certain extent 
not only regional but tribal. In 
South Vietnam there is the Fulro, 
organization of the tribal people 
of the high plateau, which is 
struggling for independence and 
is willing to co-operate with the 
Liberation Front orthe Saigon 
Government asthe exigencies of 
the situation demand. 

The tribals are open to sug- 
gestions from and the influence 
of foreign powers. In the terri- 
tories contiguous to China, the 
tribals on the Chinese side of the 
frontier may be used by Peking 
as its agents for penetration into 
the region. This is one of the 
accusations against China by 
Bangkok. The Thais have equ- 
ally accused the Pathet Lao of 
sending tribesmen from Laos into 
the north-east. It is however 
not only the communist powers 
who are accused of using tribes- 
men aS pawns in the political 
game. The Americans are equ- 
ally adept at it. The US spends 
large sums on social studies and 
ethnological surveys, and the pur- 
pose is not purely academic. The 
basic idea is to find out the ten- 
sions in society, the hierarchy of 
leadership and the best means to 
influencejthe people. In Thailand 
itis part of the anti-subversion 
movement; in South Vietnam 
the influence of American advi- 
sers among the pro-Government 
montagnards had grown to such 
an extent that the puppet govern- 
ment was constrained to protest 
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against it some time ago. Saigon 
even accused the Americans of 
irying to create an independent 
authority in the plateau region. 

A second factor leading to 
political instability is the narrow 
base on which authority rests. In 
South Vietnam at the moment it 
has no base atall: in Thailand 
a small-oligarchy which manu- 
pulates politics for economic 
power holds all the levers of 
power;in Burma a military re- 
gime isin power; in Loas the 
present government is without 
authority ; in Indonesia‘a small 
clique of senior officers holds 
power. The people have no politi- 
cal stake, they have not even mate- 
tially benefited from independence 
to any extent. 

In the case of Cambodia 
the Sangkum and Buddhist 
socialism have considerable 
achievements to their credit, and 
Prince Sihanouk considers him- 
self the first servant of the people 
and keeps in constant touch. Yet, 
he has not been able to win the 
confidence of the minorities or 
even the whole-hearted support 
of the Khmer people. 

Combodia is in many 
ways the most significant case 
in South-East Asia ; the 
government is trying to develop 
the economy, corruption is limi- 
ted, the administration is efficient 
and reasonably honest. Yet Cam- 
bodia is not politically stable. 
There is the Free Khmer move- 
ment financed by the Central 
Intelligence Agency and supported 
by Bangkok, Saigon and Wash- 


‘ington. There are the Red Khmer, 


a growing force with a widespread 
network spreading outward from 
the capital and with considerable 
support among students and 
government employees. There 
was serious rebellion in Battanbang 
province last year. Sonie obser- 
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vers termed it'a peasant uprising, 
and unrest continues on Battan- 
bang, Rattankiri, Mondilkiri and 
Koh Krong. | 

Itis not subversion as such 
that frightens Prince Sihanouk. 
What he fears is something more 
serious. Cambodia has lost a 
considerable part of its territory to 
Vietnam because the Vietnamese 
people settled in the Mekong delta 
area till by their numbers they 
overwhelmed the Khmers. Viet- 
nam remains overpopulated and 
there is considerable clandestine 
migration to Cambodia, some of 
whose frontier provinces are vir- 
tually uninhabited. The Prince 
is aware that this trend will con- 
tinue whether the Government is 
Communist or capitalist, unless 
he takes measures to settle these 
areas with Khmer population. 
Yet the pressure of population 
wil tell on politics, and though 
Hanoi has promised to respect 
the sovereignty, independence and 
territorial integrity of Cambodia, 
he is aware that in the long run 
Cambodia will stand to lose. 

He is however not prepared to. 
alter the political structure; 
Cambodia is a guided democracy 
under a sane and wise ruler. The 
people’s participation in govern- 
ment is limited and this is one of 
the main reasons for the revolts. 

Against the external threat an 
American presence in Thailand 
will only bea temporary pallia- 
tive: in the long run an Indo- 
China federation—of Laos, Cam- 
bodia and Vietnam—with a neu- 
tralist foreign policy, a common 
defence, and co-ordinated econo- 
mic policy will perhaps be the 
best guarantee against external 
ageression. This will provide a 
strong barrier to Chinese expan- 
sionism. 

Prince Sihanouk should there- 


fore reconsider the federation idea. 
(To be Continued) 
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DISCUSSION 


SCRUTATOR 


Reply To Prof. Sarkar—IV 


(The earlier instalment of this Reply appeared in MAINSTREAM, 


ig is surprising that Prof. Sarkar 
in his entire Note (Main- 
stream October 19) has not dis- 
cussed the Czechoslovak crisis 
in the background of the actual 
political set-up in Europe today. 

The Western free-world cham- 
pions were all excited about the 
events in Czechoslovakia. As 
early as March 30, 1963, Klaus 
Mehnert, the noted German 
specialist on  anti-Communism 
(some of whose books are on sale 
in this country) had a dig at 
Lenin while speaking on tele- 
vision on Czechoslovakia's new 
path: “This means development 
in a direction that would have 
provoked Lenin in the extreme 
—a development towards social 
democracy, towards democratic 
socialism in Czechoslovakia... 
It is therefore a logical possibility 
that one day a social democracy, 
so to speak, will take over the 
reins there.” 

But Mehnert was not the only 
one dellvering a funeral oration 
on Lenin in Czechoslovakia. 

On June 14, the well-known 
American expert on Communist 
affairs, Prof. Brezinski, a consul- 
tant of the State Department, 
paid warm tributes to “the in- 
teresting Czechoslovak  experi- 
ment" and added his obiter 
dictum : “My basic thesis is that 
Leninism in an advanced modern 


society has become outdated." 


Prof. Sarkar may object that 
what an American specialist says 
is no proof of counter-revolution 
in Czechoslovakia. What is 
worth noting however is that 
Prof. Brezinski was not speaking 
in Washington but in Prague. He 
was a guest speaker at the Ins- 


 titute of Foreign Politics in 


Prague —which speaks volumes 


about the political inclinations of 
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those who were running such an 
authoritative institute in a socialist 
country. 

Note for nothing did West 
German Minister Strauss in his 
latest book come out with the 
outburst : “Communist regimes 
must be totally liquidated: the 
way. and standard of life in East 
Europe must. be adapted to the 
way of life in West Europe. We 
must encourage and support this 
process...... i 

The  widely-circulated West 
German magazine, Der Speigel, 
gave candid expression to Western 
hopes: “If Prague's democratic 
socialist experiment were success- 
ful, this could not only change 
communism and Europe. It 
could be a historical event, which 
in its significance would corres- 
pond to the Communist capture 
of power in East Europe after 
World War Ii.” 

But the policy-planners in 
West Germany were more cir- 
cumspect. They were anxious 
not to show their hand too early, 
because they had drawn their 
own lessons from their fiasco 
in Hungary 12 years ago. Much 
to the embarrassment of the Bonn 
authorities, the West German 
newspaper, Stutigarter Zeitung, 
published on July 18 an article 
with the intriguing caption, 
“Amateur Diplomats in the No 
Man's Land of Official Policy” 
which disclosed the ‘‘private’’ 
character of the journeys to 
Prague of a number of Bonn 
luminaries, including the President 
of the West German Federal 
Bank, Herr Blessing ; FDP 
chairman Scheel and SPD deputy 
Oepler, among others. After 
returning from Prague, Scheel 
made a confidential report to 
Chancellor Kiesinger and Minister. 


‘Munich. The armed 


Brandt. Already was known 
the West German Government's 
readiness to grant Czechoslovakia 
aid amounting to 700 million 
marks. The Bundestag Foreign 
Affairs Commission also sent 
a delegation to Prague under the 
leadership of Oepler. 

Next day, July 19, another 
West German paper, Frankfurter 
Algemeine, carried a commentary 
on the Western approch: “Anyone 
in the Federal Republic who 
would like to help Czechoslovakia 
should not rush with open arm 
to offer help at present...... Where 
substantial aid is offered, it 
would be better to do this as 
quietly as possible and always 
through West European friends.” 

Ota Sik’s visit to Britain 
about this time was not of an 
academic character. He had 
consultations with the City 
figures, and it was no accident 
that there were reports about 
Prague getting World Bank 
Joans. 

These were not just minor 
incidents ; whoever knows con- 
ditions is Europe this summer 
would say these were ominous 
straws in the wind. 

More blatant was the cam- 
paign in the Sudetenland zone, 
bringing back memories of 
concent- 
rations at Bad Tolz and Salzburg 
cannot be totally dissmissed. 
The stepping up of radio and 
TV propaganda against the War- 
saw Pact countries while boost- 
ing Czechoslovakia was indeed 
reminiscent of the Hungarian 
crisis 12 years ago. Munich's 
“Radio Free Europe’, an 
acknowledged CIA-backed 
agency, took pride of place in 
this campagin, as it did over 
Hungary in 1956. 
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In the face of all this, what 
did the Prague Government do? 
The Czech frontier overlooking 
West Germany was . practically 
thrown open. Anybody coming 
from West Germany could get a 
visa by just paying eight dollars, 
with only a very nominal customs 
check. 

Even the Vatican turned up 
on the scene. Towards the end 
of July, many Vatican priests set 
out for Czechoslovakia. Those 
who remember the Vatican’s role 
in the Hungarian crisis will not 
be surprised. The political pos- 
sibilities of the Catholic Church’s 
role in Czechoslovakia were fully 
taken into account by the Bonn 
authorities. In March, Strauss 
explained to the NDP leaders 
that the West German Govern- 
ment would, if necessary, extend 
tangible material support to the 
oa Church in Czechoslova- 

a 

Not without. reason did the 
Chairman of the Austrian Social- 
ist Party, Kreisky, jubilantly 
write in Die Welt : “The latest 
developments in Czechoslovakia 
show that it has been going 
through the true process of 
democratisation. The Czecho- 
slovakian Socialist Republic has 
ceased to bea Communist dicta- 
torship as a result of this. The 
apparatus of Communist power 
was paralysed by the internal 
development.” Prof., Sarkar 
however would like to leave the 
Czech Communist Party alone, 
despite the fact that dissension in 
its top leadership was an open 
secret even at Cierna and Bratis- 
lava. 

Prof. Sarkar has taken the un- 
wholesome state of affairs inside 
the Czechoslovak Communist 
Party very casually. The witch- 


hunt against a section of party’ 


leadership which did not toe the 
line of the dominant section and 
the plan to eliminate them even 
by means of rigged elections for 
the Party Congress—all this has 
been dismissed as *"irregularities" 
which if true “are unfortunately 
not unknown in the history of 
other Parties." What he seems 
to miss is that this itself was 
cracking up the entire fabric of 
socialism in Czechoslovakia. It was 
not the Action Programme ‘which 
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led to the intervention by Cze- 
choslovakia's socialist allies—Prof 
Sarkar mentions it as one of the 
arguments for the intervention— 
but the weaknesses shown in the 
Action Programme, downgrading 
the entire role of the Party and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
gave a long-waited opening for 
the reactionary forces in Czechos- 
lovakia. The *Two Thousand 
Words" was not just an accident 
but the natural consequence of the 
entire direction of the Czechos- 
lovak leadership- throughout 
summer. 

Prof. Sarkar has pleaded for 
free expression to forces hostile to 
socialist power because it would 


.foster “the battle of ideas". It 


may be useful to quote here from 
the speech by Gustav Husakat 
at the Central Committee of the 
National Front of Slovakia on 
September 17: “The question 
of political leadership is extremely 
important. Take, for instance, 
one sector which we have fre- 
quently mentioned — the mass 
information media. A strange 
thing happened in our country 
after January : the mass informa- 
tion media turned into an inde- 
pendent power. This does not 
exist in any state of the world. 
Who influenced the radio, televi- 
sion and the press ? Who guided 
them ? Who directed these media 
not in the sense of censorship, 
but politically, ideologically ? I 
do not want to slander the work 
of honest and courageous people 
who worked in the mass infor- 
mation media, but no state can be 
indifferent to such matters as 
whom this tremendous force 
serves, how it exerts its influence 
what is helps and what it does 
not help. But in many matters 
the development did not advance 
as it was desired by the democra- 
tically elected State and Party 
bodies, which are responsible to 
millions of people." 

Prof. Sarkar concedes : “There 
might beacase for intervention 
if counter-revolution is actually 
victofious in a country." But he 
would not agree ''to send troops 
to curb its mere possibility." The 
logic of this argument amounts to 
this, that only after  counter- 
revolutionaries have butchered a 
few thousand Communists as they 


did in Hungary, Prof. Sarkar will 
besatisfied that a situation had 
arisen justifying intervention, and 
not before; in other words, it 
would be necessary for a few 
thousand Communists to be killed 
so that intellectual Marxists - the 
world over could certify that a 
state of counter-revolution existed, 
and only after such certifying 
would they declare tliat a military 
intervention by allied socialist 
powers has become necessary. It 
is this type of logic which révolu- 
tionaries throughout history have 
Jampooned. In effect, it amounts 
to this, that an ‘intellectual Mar- 
xist finds it hard to combat the 
howling propaganda of his 
adversaries unless and until he 
can produce some documentary 
proof of counter-revolutionaries 
having been installed in power. 

Prof Sarkar has been hardly 
fair in complaining that “the 
allegation of counter-revolution 
in progress within Czechoslovakia 
was not substantiated when the 
occupation came." While one 
could agree with him if he had 
said that the Soviet authorities as 
also the other powers in the 
socialist world did not adequately 
prepare world opinion before- 
hand about the sorry state of 
affairs in Czechoslovakia—in 
contrast to the powerful anti- 


Soviet propaganda through 
Czechoslovak mass media—it 
would be wrong to say that 


nothing about counter-revolution 


was substantiated when the 
occupation came. For months 
-before that, the Soviet and 


GDR press had been carrying re- 
vealing material about trends and 
happenings in Czechoslovakia. The 
aberrations in the Prague press 
came to the notice of the world 
through exposures in the Soviet 
and allied press, though it is 
true that such exposures were not 
half as voluminous as the Czech 
press and leaders’ open polemics 
against their socialist allies, unin- 
hibitedly doled out to the West, 
particularly to the Bonn press, 
radio and television. Reports 
about caches of illegal arms 
found in different places in 
Czechoslovakia did not appear 
in Prague but in Moscow and 
Berlin.. Along with the interven- 
tion appeared a whole mass of 
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‘although his 
more than two weeks after the- 
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‘material in the press of the 


Soviet Union and GDR. Perhaps 
Prof. Sarkar would not touch 


them as authentic since — they 
came from “interventionist” 
sources: it it noticeable that _ 


Note was ready 


intervention, there is no reference 
at all in it to any of such material 


. from the Soviet and allied 
 Sources—a rather unfortunate 
‘lapse from ' objectivity, least 


expected of an eminent teacher 
of history. 

At another place, Prof. Sarkar 
displays the same impatience 


"with reality when he deals with 


the allegations of counter- 
revolutionary activity, saying 
that it would be wrong to decide 
the issue ex parte since Czech 
leaders denied such allegations. 

Actually, the Warsaw -Pact 
powers never tried to decide the 
issue ex parte: if anything, they 
displayed extraordinary patience 
in dealing . with the -Czech 
leadership. From January they 
held consultations with- the 
Czechoslovak leaders not less 
than twelve times and as the 
situation grew*worse, particularly 
from May, they warned the 
Czech . leaders | about the 
growing daugers to the socialist 
system through the upheaval in 
Prague. Most of the time, 
Dubcek and his colleagues agreed 
with. such assessment of the 
danger, but 
whatsoever to combat the danger. 
Allthese consultations were not 
monopolised by the ‘Soviet leaders 
but were held also with 
Hungarian, Polish, Bulgarian and 
East German leaders. In fact, it 
was the Czech leadership which 
refused to attend the joint meeting 
at Warsaw in July while it insisted 
on holding the crucial talks with 
Soviet leaders in August on 
Czechoslovak soil—and the 
Soviet leaders complied, since 
they seemed to be more conscious 
of the danger to the Socialist 
order than to their own standing 
as the leaders of one of the 
biggest world powers. In its 
relations with no other country 
has the Soviet Union shown 
such consideration. 

Prof. Sarkar made a big play 
of the fact that the Warsaw Pact 


.rise of a Kadar in Prague. 
took no action s 
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authorities did not publish the 
names of the Czech leaders who 
had appealed to them to help 
save socialism in Czechoslovakia. 
Nobodywill deny the fact that 
had their names been published, 
it would have helped the world 
to understand better the true state 
of affairs in Czechoslovakia. 

At the same time, one has to 
note the fact— which was broad- 
cast even by the Western press 
at the time—that both at Cierna 
and Bratislava, the Czechoslovak 
delegation was divided and 
Dubcek found himself in a mino- 
rity that disfavoured the terms of 
settlement, and it was the majo- 
rity in the Czechoslovak delega- 


' tion which forced the settlement. 


And it was the subsequent non- 
implementation of the agreed 
terms on the part of the Czecho- 
slovak leadership under Dubcek 
that forced the decision to inter- 
vene upon the Warsaw Powers. 
Not only that. Even after Bratis- 
Java, the Hungarian and German 
leaders intervened in person and 
failed before the intervention was 


decided upon jointly by. the 


Warsaw Pact countries. 

It is not unheard of ‘in history 
that the names of all those res- 
ponsible for a decision are not 
released. In this case, it was all 
the more so since the reactionary 
elements in Czechoslovakia 
seemed benton preventing the 
The 
last-moment decision not to pub- 
lish the names of those who. had 
sent the appeal to the Warsaw 
Pact powers seemed to have been 
inspired by fears of -victimisation 
by Czechoslovak - reactionaries. 
And the Warsaw Pact powers 
know that it is this band of dedi- 
cated Communists who ultimately 
will have to fight and bear the 
burden of responsibility for ensur- 
ing the security of the- Czecho- 
slovak socialist state, and it 
would be folly to expose them 
unnecessarily to any danger from 
reactionary quarters. 

Incidentally, Prof. Sarkar had 
a dig ata CPI organ for having 
published that appeal by Czeclio- 
slovak leaders along with the 
communique on the military inter- 
vention on the same day, that is 
August 21, suggesting that the 
appeal itself was a hoax. Had 


he cared to look up the original, 
he would have found that the 
appeal was only released to the 
press on the day of the interven- 
tion; it was not the day of its 
drafting or submission. 

What is missing in Prof 
Sarkar’s Note is that despite his 
historical erudition, he has been 
unable. to look at the episode 
either in the background of 
Czechoslovakia’s role in con- 
temporary history nor in its 
totality. That is why he has 
missed the point that each of the 
different arguments may have 
contributed to the decision 
to intervene. The question of 
strategic self-defence ; of the dan- 
ger of counter-revolution ; the 
appeal by some Czechoslovak 
leaders ; the weakness of 
the Czechoslovak Communist 
leadership—each of these might 
have contributed to the Warsaw 
Powers’ decision, but none of . 
these could have on its own 
brought about a situation demand- 
ing military intervention. To 
separate each argument and then 
attack it may be good for debat- 
Ing societies but not for those 
who claim to be serious revo- 
lutionaries. 

There is very little to com- 
ment upon in. Prof Sarkar's con- 
cluding section entitled ‘‘Possible 
Consequences". His first point 
that counter-revolutionary trends 
within Czechoslovakia are ‘‘most 
likely to be strengthened" by the 
Warsaw Powers’ intervention has 
not proved to be'true. On the other 
hand, a process of differentiation 
inside the Czech Communist 
Party is not difficult to discern. 

Secondly, there is. no need for 
thinking that “‘many friends of 
the Soviet Union will be dis- 
heartened and Soviet isolation is 
bound to increase." In fact, the 
over-whelming majority in the 
world Communist movement has 
come out in support of the Soviet 
stand. Ifthe Soviet action has 
been criticised by a number of 
parties in Western Europe, a 
much larger segment from the 
four continents of Asia, Africa 
and the two Americas have 
strongly supported the Warsaw 
Powerss' intervention. 

Thirdly, there is no reason to 
fear that the military intervention 
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has dealt “ʻa severe blow to 
Socialist ideals.” Such fears 
were expressed at the time of the 
Hungarian crisis, and yet these 
12 years haveseen the frontiers 
of freedom and democracy extend- 
ing under Soviet leadership ; and 
it was precisely on this count that 
the dogmatists in Peking took 
umbrage with Moscow. Prof 
Sarkar himself admits: ‘“‘It was 
the Twentieth Congress (of the 
Soviet Communist Party) which 
beckoned us to the new path and 


releasd us from the spell of - 


Stalin’s all-knowing wisdom.” 
What he hasnot cared to add is 
that the Twentieth Congress 
tenets were worked out by the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union and not by its critics out- 
side. The world Communist 
movement has set out since mid- 
fifties on the path of democratic 
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advance, much more confidently 
under the leadership of the Soviet 
Communist Party. This does not 
mean that the Soviet Communists 
are infallible ; they have com- 
mitted mistakes and have learnt 
from them. But criticism of 
mistakes is not the same thing as 
weakening the very bedrock of 
solidarity that the socialist system 
tries to strengthen. 

Reading Prof. Sarkar’s Note. 
one gets the impression that al- 
though he pays tribute to the 
Soviet Union’s past achievements, 
he is weighed down with almost 
cynical disbelief on practically 
every count so far as the Warsaw 
Powers’ action in Czechoslovakia 
is concerned. Not only is he un- 
convinced about the wisdom of 
the action, he does not seem to be 
prepared to extend even benefit of 
doubt to the Soviet Union on this 
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score. The Warsaw Powers 
intervention in Czechoslovakia, 
in his view, is not just a solitary 
mistake but really marks a 
turning-point in the Soviet line, 
reversing the process initiated by 
the Twentieth Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party. 

No student of history would 
like to rush to conclusions on the 
strength of a single episode, least 
of alla scholar of Prof. Sarkar's 
standing. It would, therefore, be 
a misnomer to call his condemna- 
tion of the Soviet position as only 
*friendly criticisms" : they seem 
to point to more fundamental 
differences, even if the dis- 
tinguished contributor had not 
spelt it out openly. 





(Next Week: Interview with 
Lyigi Longo, General Secretary of 
the Communist Party of Italy). 
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Poor Chroniclers 


: Ghadar 1915—India’s First Armed Revolution by 
Khushwant Singh and Satindra Singh. 


(R.K. Publishing House, New Delhi-i. 


N the course of the Indian 

national struggle, many terrorist- 
revolutionary groups were formed 
from time to time and caught 
the imagination of the people. 
An assessment of their role and 
their contribution towards the 


. attainment of freedom is still to be 


made. 

The book under review, jointly 
authored by Sri Khushwant 
Singh (* Journalist, novelist, short 
story writer and historian” as 
the blurts says) and Sri Satindra 
Singh (“trained as a historian’, 
does not help in filling up the 
lacuna. The book consists of 
103 pages of written material 
and 32 pages of pen drawings 
of the Ghadar leaders. The text, 
however, takes up only 57 pages, 
the remaining pages being de- 
voted to the appendices, biblio- 
graphy and errata. Of the 57 
pages of text, more than half is 
taken up with the narration of 
the story of the Indian immigra- 
tion to Canada and the United 
States, Indian organizations in 
Canada and the United States, 
the voyage of the Komagata 
Maru and the shooting at Budge 
Budge. “The story of the great 
Rebellion of 1915" which, accord- 
ing to Khushwant Singh “has 
never been adequately told and 
remains to this day an unwritten 
but extremely important chapter 
in the histoy of Indian’s- free- 
dom movement” is thus ade- 
quately told in a little over 20 
pages. However, whatever, 
it tells of this story, adequately 
or otherwise, is of doubtful 
value. 

‘Khushwant Singh calls the 
Ghadar, Rebellion of 1915 as an 
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“extremely important chapter in 
the history of India’s freedom 


movement.” However one 
looks in vain to find a subs- 
tantiation of this statement. 


Nowhere do the authors try to 
see the importance of the rebel- 
lion and its role in the national 
movement. A lot of space has 
been devoted to narrate the 
Komagata Maru incident which 
apparently had nothing to do 
with the Ghadar Rebellion of 
1915. No evidence is given to 
prove the occurrence of a rebel- 
lion (except in Singapore, which 
was not a part of the Ghadar 
rebellion) and before reaching the 
end of the story, the rebellion is 
turned into a conspiracy. The 
authors complete the description 
by mentioning the dramatic 
incident on the last day of the 
San Fransisco trial when Ram 
Singh shot Ram Chandra and in 
turn was himself shot dead by 
the marshal of the court. “Thus 
ended the Ghadar conspiracy to 
foment a revolution in India" 
(p. 52) Later (p. 55) it is 
said that “Although the projected 
uprising was nipped in the bud, 
as it were, the plan of the Ghadar 
revolutionaries was otherwise 
well-thought out and well-timed.” 
But all that the authors say about 
the rebellion goes to prove that 
it was not ‘well-thought out.’ 
Almost all the plans either 
misfired or were discovered by 
the police. Nor was it ‘will- 
timed' as the authors themselves 
say, “The Ghadarites soon dis- 
covered to their chagrin that the 
political climate in India was far 
from conducive to revolution.” 
The authors have quite erro- 


neously presented three different 
movements—the  Indo-German 
Gun-running conspiracv, the 
Ghadar Movement in America 
and the movement in the Punjab 
headed by Rash Behari Pose-into 
a single movement. This is 
despite the fact that most of the 
material was collected by Satindra 
Singh and that it was Khushwant 
Singh’s "privilege to be able to 
visit most of these countries (over 
a dozen countries are mentioned). 
interview the people concerned 
and inspect the records of the 
Ghadar Party." (What these re- 
cords are, the authors have no- 
where made clear.) 

The Indo-German gun-running 
conspiracy originated in Berlin 
rather than in America. With 
the outbreak of the First World 
War, a few Indian students in 
Berlin headed by  Birendranath 
Chattopadhaya formed a com- 
mittee under the name Deutsche 
Verein Der Freunde Indien and 
established contact with the 
German Foreign Office through 
Dr. Helmuth, nephew of Harr 
Clemence Von Delbruk, Foreign 
secretary of Prussia. The Ger- 
mans, without knowing thc 
condition of India, readily agreed 
to help the Indians with arms 
and ammunitions to foment a 
rebellion in India. With the 
British maintaining an effective 
blockade of Germany and their 
control over the high seas, there 
was practically no chance of 
smuggling arms from there. The 
only way was to ship arms through 
some neutral State. This led the 
Germans to think of America as 


the probable place for their 
adventure. 

After the preliminaries were 
over, the Berlin Committee 
established contact with Jatin 
Mukherjee, the leader of 
the Bengal group and sent 


Heramba Lal Gupta to America 
as an emissary of the Committee 
to contact Ram Chandra, the 
leader of the Ghadar Party. 
Heramba Lal explained the plan 
to Ram Chandra and asked him 
to work in sub-ordination to the 
Berlin Committee. Ram Chandra 
refused to work in subordination 
to the committee, but he agreed 


to co-operate. Thus Ram 
Chandra never came in direct 
45 
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contact with Jatin Mukherjee, 
the main architect of the arms- 
smuggle scheme. 

Secondly, it is equally doubt- 
ful whether Rash Behari had any 
contact with Ram Chandra or 
the Ghadar Party in America. 
If Ramchandra had any contact 
with Rash Behari, it is very likely 
that he would have informed 
him about the  arms-smuggle 
scheme. But Rash Behari knew 
nothing of the plan. Sachindra- 


nath Sanyal, the right-hand man. 
of Rash Behari, in his memoirs * 


(Vandi Jiban— Bengali) has neither 
mentioned the name~ of Ram 
Chandra nor has he claimed to 
have taken part in the arms- 
smuggle scheme. In fact the 
Ghadar movement in America, 
the lIndo-German  gun-running 
scheme and the movement in the 
Punjab were practically three 
separate movements. The leaders 
of these three movements hardly 
knew each other. 


The Germans wanted to use 


Indian revolutionaries to foment 
trouble in India and this gave 
some Indians abroad an oppor- 
tunity to fleece German gold. 
M.N. Roy, one of the arhitects 
of the arms-smuggle scheme, 
writes in his memoirs that “It 
was a wild goose chase. They 
failed to arrive, 
was discovered later, the whole 
plan was a hoax, a veritable 
swindle.” 

Although the plan of sending 
arms was a hoax, the Gemans 
were liberal in distributing money. 
And many leaders connected 
with this scheme made fortunes 
for themselves. Ram Chandra 
knew quite well that a revoluion 
in India was not possible and 
this he expressed quite frankly 
to Lajpat Rai. To quote Lajpat 
Rai’s Autobiographical Writings : 
“He (Ramchandra) had told them 
(Germaus) that hundreds and 


` thousands of Indians would be 


there to receive arms and start 
a revolution at once. He ‘was 
afraid lest there may be nobody 
to receive arms and he might be 
discredited in the eyes of the 
Germans". : He further said that 
*the whole of the Punjab and 
Karachi could not produce 5,000 
men who had seen a rifle much 
less a machine-gun.” 
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One of the most significant 
characteristics of the Ghadar 
movement was its secular charac- 
ter. The authors call it “the 
most powerful torrorist move- 
ment in the history of India's 
freedom movement as well as 
the first one to rise above 
communal considerations." While 
the movement did rise above 
narrow sectarian considerations, 
the authors do not seem to do so. 
The -authors quote Lala Lajpat 
Rais Autobiographical Writings 
at some length to praise the Sikh 
and Punjabi revolutionaries, and 
to descredit the Bengali revolu- 
tionaries. The only “illuminating 
observation? that has caught 
the authors’ attention pertains 
to the unprincipled conduct of 
the Bengali revolutionaries in 
their campaign and in obtaining 
and spending of funds. Lack 
of principles and the spending 
of funds for their private pur- 
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poses was not the monopoly of 
the Bengalis ; it was common to 
all with a few exceptions. The 
authors have been very selective 
in quoting from Lala Lajpat 
Rai. Another statement of the 
Lala has obviously escaped their 
attention; “As for the traitors 
and spies, I think the Punjabees 
had as many as the Bengalees”. 
(Autobiographical Writings, p. 46). 

That the Ghadarites contri- 
buted to the growth of the 
Baddar Akali movement and to. 
the left-wing political move- 


„ments in the Punjab is well- 


known. The authors dispose 
this of in a few lines. Many 
relevant questions which arise 
in relation to the Ghadarites— 
what was their political ideology, 
how much of it was transformed 
in course of time, and how much 
of it influenced the character of 
the movements that they later 
joined—are not even raised.— K.M. 
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Who Are The Enemies ? 
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No government can afford to ignore the urges of the common 
people. After all, democracy has its basis on thoseffey urges and 
if any government flouts them, it is pushed aside an er governments 

take it over. 
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AND PLANTS AT BAHADURGARH (PATIALA) AND FARIDABAD (Haryana) 
fde/HOG/448 


XOIOIOIOIOIOIONOIOIOIOIOIOIOIOIOIOIOIOIOIOIOEOIOIOIRONOIOIOOIOOOOIOIOONOION 
HARYANA MAKES HEADWAY 


FACTS AT A GLANCE 


O Production of foodgrains during 1967-68 exceeded 
31 lakh tonnes, as against a target of 25.70 lakh tonnes. 


€ Crop Loan System for supply of credit to farmers up to 
Rs. 3,000/- for production purposes has been introduced. 


© Over 2,00,000 tonnes of wheat have been procured 
as against 50,000 tonnes last year. 


€ 1,410,000 tonnes of rice was exported by the State out 
of the last crop, against the quota of 50,000 tonnes. 


© Consumption of fertilizers will go up from 1.87 lakh 
tonnes in 1967-68 to 3.15 lakh tonnes in 1968-69. 


€ Eight lakh acres will be brought under the High 
Yielding Varieties during 1968-69, as against 
3.30 lakh during 1967-68. 


@ 15,000 additional tubewells will be 
energised during 1968-69. 


€ 800 Fair Price Depots have been set up 
under the Consumers" Democracy Scheme. 


@ Three Corporations viz., Haryana Financial Corporation, 
Small Industries and Export Corporation and 
Haryana Industrial Development Corporation have been 
set up for providing specialized facilities for 
promotion of Industries. 


@ Rs. One crore have been provided for flood relief 
measures during the current year. 


@ Free education has been reintroduced in 
Government Schools up to middle standard. 


© Rs. 50 lakhs have been earmarked for development 
of Kurukshetra University and Kurukshetra town 
during 1968-69. 


@ State Insurance Scheme covers 3,80,000 
factory workers and their families. 


© Out of total Plan Outlay of Rs. 23.43 crores for 
1968-69, Rs. 16.95 crores or Y2.8% will be spent 
on Agriculture, Irrigation and Power Schemes. 


@ Expenditure on Social and Developmental Services 
has gone up four times since 1966-67, as 
against Rs. 6.63 crores spent in 1966-67, Rs. 28.25 
crores have been allocated for 1968-69. 


9 The State will switchover to Hindi at all 
levels from the 26th January, 1969. 


Issued by Public Relations, Haryana. 
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_ Editorial 





WHO ARE THE ENEMIES ? 


IB the conference of Governors, at which great 
concern was expressed about the activities of 
political **extremists" in some States, did not con- 
sider it necessary at all to discuss the defiant 
speeches and activities of communal elements, inclu- 
ding incitement of violence against and open deni- 
gration of certain minority communities, this only 
reflected the attitudes prevalent at the highest levels 
of administration in the country. 4 


In recent weeks the “Hindu Rashtra” cry has 
become insistent and strident, and RSS boss Gol- 
walkar even addressed a rally of his communal storm- 
troopers on these lines within the Union Territory 
of Delhi. In Banaras Hindu University elements 
under the influence of the RSS are virtually holding 
althe students to ransom, and serious allegations 
have been made about the conduct of the Vice- 
Chancellor in this connection. Some Jana Sangh 


. spokesmen have been harping on their pet theory of 


non-Hindus somehow being aliens in the land of their 
birth. Official and non-official bodies and individuals 
have gone into some of the more recent communal 
disturbances and have given their findings. Apart 
from all this, there is general awareness among the 
people of the nature and intent of the forces that 
engineer communal violence and carry on ceaseless 
propaganda from the platform and in the press 
for this purpose. 


Despite aM these factors the Governors of States, 
clearly preoccupied with the political requirements 
of the Union Government of which they are the 
nominees and proven agents, did not find time to 
discuss the steps that should be taken urgently to 
combat communal elements in the different States, 
but had ample time to deliver homilies about the 
need to preserve “democracy” by suppressing “ex- 
tremist" elements demanding radical socio-economic 
changes in tbe country. The conclusion is inescap- 
able that the mid-term polls in four States and their 
implications for. the Centre, rather than the need to 
safeguard national unity and bring about national 
integration, guided the thinking of the {Governors 
and of the Union Home Minister who set thé tone 
for the two-day discussions by holding forth on the 
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need for a “strong” Centre, presumably as a counter- 


blast to the growing demand for greater autonomy 
for the States. 


- It is indeed strange that the Union Government. 
whose spokesmen frequently proclatm their anxiety 
to protect and further the secular character of our 
democracy, should be so little exercised over the 
invasion of the institutions of higher learning by 
rank communal elements. Education Minister 
Triguna Sen who, in the earlier stages, appeared 
greatly worried and was reported to have pulled up 
the Vice-Chancellor of Banaras University, now 
seems reconciled to the unwholesome activities in 
the campus. He has rejected the plea for Central 
intervention and investigation on the ground of rcluc- 
tance to interfere with the autonomy of universities ; 
his argument is that it will be a bad precedent. 
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The concept of university autonomy is surely not 
based on the idea that the campus can be turned 
with impunity into a happy hunting-ground for 
communal, caste and other reactionary groups bent 
upon establishing their hegemony and poisoning 
the minds of youth. The concept is based on the 
understanding that external influences should not 
operate within the campus and vitiate the atmos- 
phere to the detriment of undisturbed learning. 


Autonomy is essentially a guarantee that in 
matters of admission and instruction political and 
financial influences will not hold sway. .To stretch 
this noble concept to mean that even if murders take 
place within a campus and even if flagrant attempts 
are made to divide students and teaching staff into 
warring groups resulting in violence and the suspen- 
sion of fruitful pursuit of studies, the Central authori- 
ties should merely watch helplessly, is to pervert the 
whole idea. 


The point about BHU is that it is the Vice-Chan- 
cellor himself against whom a variety of disquieting 
allegations have been made; he has been charged 
with extending special facilities to a group under the 
influence of communal organisations and with having 
adopted a partisan attitude throughout. The charge 
has been made by students and teachers who feel 
that the University should funetion as the major seat 
of learning that it is, and not as a battlefield between 
rival groups influenced and controlled from outside. 
It is pretty clear from all this who are really fighting 
for genuine autonomy and who are using the concept 
as a cloak for encouraging activities inimical to the 
proper functioning of the university. It is in this 
context that Sri Triguna Sen's announcement that the 
university authorities themselves would conduct the 
investigation comes as a shock. It all looks like 
an attempt to protect the Vice-Chancellor and others 
concerned rather than as a serious effort to find out 
the whole truth. Ina situation of the kind that pre- 
vails in BHU one would have expected that the Vice- 
Chancellor would have been asked to step down to 
facilitate a full and fair inquiry into the recent ugly 
events. 


Another aspect that has caused widespread public 
concern is the unrestricted entry of the police force 
into campuses on the slightest pretext. The attack 
by the PAC on students within the Allahabad Uni- 
versity campus i$ one of the latest examples. It 
would be interesting to know how Sri Triguna Sen 
reconciles the Government’s reluctance to interfere 
with university ‘‘autonomy” where communal ele- 
ments are on the rampage with the alacrity of the 
police in entering campuses and beating up students 
agitating in pursuance of legitimate demands connec- 

: ted with education. 


What appears to emerge is that the authorities at 
the Centre are in no mood to antagonize the commu- 
nal organisations whose leaders are engaged in setting 
community against community and whose members 
pursue the logic of such instigation in the streets and 
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in the bylanes. At the same time, the Central autho- 
rities are quite ready to adopt a "strong" attitude 
towards their own employees seeking better wages 
and living conditions and towards political parties 
and groups demanding an end to the pampering of 
big business houses and monopolies and radical 
changes in the nation’s economic structure. They 
consider the demand for honest implementation of 
the promise of socialism more dangerous than the 
open propagation of communal hatred and the 
harassment of weaker caste groups, especially in the 
rural areas. They are more anxious to prevent the 
functioning of Leftist or Left-dominated governments 
in the States than to pull up Central Ministers 
deliberately and categorically inciting party men in 
the concerned States to “rise in revolt" against the 
lawfully established governments. In short, the 
Centre is concerned about political play and not 
about either national unity or socialism which serve 
as no more than a cloak to hide the greed for conti- 
nued enjoyment of power and all that its possession 
brings. l 


At least some of those in power are known 
sympathisers of the communal organisations, and their 
influence in the administration is effective enough 
to prevent action against the communal elements who 
now make no effort whatever to hide their immediate 
as well as long-term aims. Sri Sen is probably help- 
less in the face of pressure. His reluctance to “‘inter- 
fere" to set things right in BHU is part of the 
Government's unwillingness to put into effect speedily 
the decisions taken by the National Integration Coun- 
cil and its standing Commitee to counter the 
communal and other divisive forces operating in the 
country. 


It may not be wrong to conclude in the circum- 
stances that those in power—or at any rate those 
among them who count—consider the communal 
groups as allies in the struggle to maintain the socio- 
economic status quo against the growing popular 
demand for change and a more equitable economié 
structure led by the progressive political parties. To 
those in power today the real enemies are the people 
themselves, for it is the legitimate social and economic 
aspirations of the common people that the Leftist 
parties— including even those whom the Home Minis- 
ter and the Governors consider ‘‘extremists’— 
voice. 


Communalism is after all one of the many planks 
of reaction ranged against the people’s interests. 
When communalism is encouraged either actively or 
merely by tolerance, it has to be seen as part of the 
attempt by vested interest of various kinds to prevent 
the furtherance of the revolution set in motion by 
the attainment of national independence. By their 
present tactics our rulers may indeed gain a respite 
from popular pressure for changes to bring about 
greater public control over the nation's wealth and 
more equitable distribution of it ; but it is certainly 
absurd to imagine that the tide can be stemmed 
indefinitely by such means. 
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POLITICAL NOTEBOOK 


CENTRE'S STRENGTH : ILLUSION AND REALITY 


HVER since the last general 
election annual conferences 
of the Governors have acquired 
a significance which was not 
attached to them earlier. This 
year’s conference, held last week, 
was particularly significant be- 
cause four of the Governors are 
at the moment directly res- 
ponsible for running the adminis- 
tration in their respective States. 
Besides, the Governor of Kerala 
is functioning as the eyes and ears 
of the Home Ministry which 
seems tO have decided to create a 
constitutional crisis in the State 
and sack the popular Ministry as 
soon as possible after the mid- 
term poll in Bengal, Bihar, U.P. 
and Punjab. And the Governors 
are now called upon to play a 
role which the makers of our 
Constitution did not visualise for 
them. 

Governors having the political 
stature of a Sarojini Naidu or a 
Sri Prakasa, the administrative 
skill of a Homi Modi or a 
Maharaj Singh and the political 
cleverness of a K.M. Munshi ora 
C. Rajagopalachari could not in- 
fluence the politics or the adminis- 
tration of the States in the past: 
the Home Ministry then looked 
upon them as mere constitutional 
heads. Notsonow; the Home 
Ministry has worked out a new 
theory after the Fourth General 
Election, and tries to interpret the 
constitutional provisions regard- 
ing the functions of the Gover- 
nors in the light of this theory. 
The Home Ministry now believes 
that the Fourth General Election 
has created conditions of instabi- 
lity in the States but these are 
balanced by stability at the 
Centre. It follows from this that 
itisthe duty of the Centre to 
bring about conditions of stabi- 
lity in the States, and to do so 
the Centre should be strong and 
should act with strength. 
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Since according to the Home 


.Ministry's theory it is for the 


Centre to ensure the implemen- 
tation of the provisions of the 
Constitution in the States and 
the Governors are under oath to 
“preserve, protect and defend the 
Constitution and the law’’, they 
have to function as the agents of 
the Centre and as its instruments 
for restoration of stable condi- 
tions in the States. Consequently, 
the provisions of the Constitution 
are now so interpreted as to en- 
hance the powers of the Gover- 
nors. 

For instance, Article 163 
clearly lays down that the Gover- 
nor has to function on the advice 
of the Council of Ministers 
headed by the Chief Minister. 
except in regard to such functions 
in which the Constitution speci- 
fically gives him discretion ; but 
during the constitutional crises in 
Bengal, Bihar and Punjab, the 
discretionary powers of the 
Governors were interpreted in 
such a manner as to enable them 
to remove the  non-Congress 
Ministries from office, and much 
was made of the provision that 
the Council of Ministers "shall 
hold office during the pleasure of 
the Governor." 

Further, the Constitution pro- 
vides that the Chief Minister will 
be appointed by the Governor, 
and since the Chief Minister and 
his Council of Ministers are 
answerable to the Legislative 
Assembly and can function only 
as long as they enjoy its confi- 
dence, a convention has evolved 
that the leader of the majority 
party or someone claiming sup- 
port of the majority alone would 
be called upon to form the 
Government ; all that the Gover- 
nor has to do before appointing 
the Chief Minister is to satisfy 
himself that the person concerned 
enjoys the support of the majority. 


Yet, in Rajasthan the Governor 
used his discrimination which 
the Constitution as also conven- 
tion have restricted, to delay for- 
mation of the Government to 
give time to the leader of the 
Congress to win over Opposition 
members. In Bengal the Governor 
was permitted to entertain doubts 
about the extent of support for 
the Government even before it 
could be tested in the Assembly. 

In Bihar the Governor also 
wanted to be assured that the non- 
Congress parties could forma stable 
Government although in the 
Constitution there is no reference 
to stability of the support enjoyed 
by a prospective Chief Minister at 
the time he is called upon to form 
a Government. And in U.P. the 
Governor went a step further and 
wanted that the non-Congress 
parties should satisfy him that 
they could raise enough resources 
to implement certain plans and 
that their programmes and poli- 
cies would permit them to do so ; 
the Constitution does not give the 
Governor any power to examine 
the policies and programmes of 
the party or parties forming a 
Government, for it is to the 
Assembly and to the electorate 
which has voted them that they 
are answerable in regard to their 
policies and programmes. 

It 1s in this context that the 
Home Minister's remarks at the 
Governors’ conference about the 
need for a strong Centre and his 
emphasis on the unitary aspects 
of our federal Constitution, should 
be viewed. Sri Chavan's remarks 
were based on the premise that it 
was the responsibility of the 
Centre to ensure stability in the 
States and to “preserve, protect 
and defend" the Constitution. He 
forgot that the State Governments 
are also creatures of the Constitu- 
tion and stable or not they too 
are charged by the Constitution 
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with the responsibility of uphold- 
ing it. Further, the Constitution 
cannot be ‘“‘preserved” etc. by 
back-stage manipulation and 
Home Ministry intrigues; the 
Constitution itself provides the 
mechanism for its preservation, 
and recourse to any other means 
to uphold it can be questioned on 
constitutional grounds. 

In any case, the Government 
at the Centre is no more stable 
and no more Strong than the State 
Governments which have fallen 
since the last general election. 
Not long ago the legal experts of 
the Government of India were 
engaged in studying a hypothetical 
problem which shows the charac- 
ter of its stability.. The problem 
was whether the Prime Minister 
on his (or her) own could advise 
the President, to dissolve the 
Lok Sabha and order fresh elec- 
tions, or whether such advice to 
be binding has to be tendered by 
the Council of Ministers. It was 
felt that in the States the right of 
the Chief Minister to give such 
advice to the Governor was 
limited ; a Chief Minister who 
had lost his majority could not 
give any advice to the Governor 
while submitting his resignation, 
and the Governor need not accept 
the advice of the Chief Minister 
in regard to dissolution of the 
Assembly if he felt that the Chief 
Minister did not represent the 
views of his colleagues. But in 
case of the Centre, the Prime 
Minister's advice should be bind- 
ing on the President whatever the 
circumstances, because the Consti- 
tution did not envisage a situation 
in which the President could 
function without the 
Minister. When the opinion of the 
legal experts was known, some 
Congress leaders at the top tried 
to- represent to the President that 
he should not be guided by the 
Prime Minister's advice unless it 
was backed by the Government 
as a whole. 

Since then these Congress 
Jeaders have been anxious to avoid 
carrying their campaign against 
the Prime Minister to the point 
when she feels compelled to advise 
him to dissovle the Lok Sabha. 
Infact,to a considerable extent 
the fear of the Prime Minister 
insisting on seeking a fresh man- 
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date from the people before laying 
down office, is responsible for 
bringing about stability at the Cen- 
tre. But before the legal experts 
discussed the problem rumours 
occasionally went round that 
this or that leader at the Centre 
might go the Charan Singh. way. 
This also shows the hóllowness 
of the claim of the Central 
Government about its strength. 
Its strength lies only in the fact 


that neither the parties of the Left. 


nor the parties of the Right want 
it to go down, and if some persons 
defect from the ruling party either 
the Left or the Right will come 
to its rescue and keep it in power. 

The strongmanship of some 
leaders at the Centre is meaning- 
less in this situation, and can only 
create more difficulties in Centre- 
State relations. The Governors 
of Kerala and West Bengalin 
their speeches at! the conference 
referred to the danger constituted 
by the growth of what they descri- 
bed as extremist elements and 
emphasised the need for dealing 
with them, with a firm hand. 
They were obviously referring to 
the growth of Left extremism, 
for which a great deal of respon- 
sibility has to be borne by the 
strongmanship of the Central 
leaders and the arbitrary manner 
in which the Governors have 
behaved. It is because of the 
innate faith of the people in 
democratic processes that the 
Constitution is still working, 
although the Central leaders and 
the Governors have done their 
best to undermine the Constitu- 
tion. 

For instance, much hue and cry 
is raised when the Kerala Chief 
Minister talks of amending the 
Constitution so that it reflects the 
changed situation and enables radi- 
cal institutional economic reforms, 
but the Centre is gradually en- 
croaching into the areas reserved 
by the Constitution for the States. 
It has not only acquired the right 
to deploy the Central Reserve 
Police without even consulting the 
States and now wants to go a step 
further and seek powers for the 
CRP to launch prosecutions. It 
seems that instructions have been 
issued to heads of Central 
establishments in Kerala to con- 
test applications by the State 


Government to withdraw legal 
proceedings against persons arrest- 
ed by the CRP in connection with 
the September 19 strike: thus a 
conflict between the" Centre and 
the State is developing as a result 
of the  Centre's attempts to 
encroach on the rights of the State 
under the Constitution. 

The conflict which is now 
developing between the Centre 
and Kerala is not merely a con- 
stitutional problem ; it is essenti- 
ally a political problem and has 
to be tackled on the political 
plane. It is a problem of the 
same nature as had arisen when 
the then Congréss Government of 
West Bengal resisted. the forma- 
tion of the border security force 
under Central auspices. The 
Central Industrial Security Force 
which is now being created also 
contains the seeds of a similar 
problem and it cannot be taken for 
granted that the Congress Go- 
vernments in the States will take _ 
kindly to the force taking up law 
and order work in their territories. 
The need for the Industrial 
Security Force arose because of 
divergence in the labour policies 
of the Centre and the States, and 
any attempt to force policies 
pursued by a Government at the 
Centre which does not enjoy the 
support of the majority of the 
people, on popular State Govern- 
ments is bound to lead to a politi- 
cal crisis, the only way to avoid 
which is to create a machinery 


. for resolving differences between 


the Centre and the States. The 
Constitution provides for the 
establishment of a Council to 
resolve Centre-State disputes and 
Sri Namboodiripad has accused 
the Centre of failure to set up 
such a Council. Some time back 
the proposal to set up the Council 
was discussed at a Chief Minis- 
ters’ conference -and also in the 
Rajya Sabha, but on both occa- 
sions the Home Ministry opposed 
it. Butin the event of the failure 
of the Centre to work for resolu- 
tion of differences with the States, 
the demand for the convening of 
a new Constituent Assembly to 
revise the Constitution so as to 
make it impossible for the Centre 
to encroach on the rights of the 
States, is bound to grow. 

— G.M. 
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Mgohuls’ Picnic... 


O* November 10 was celebrat- 

ed, with regal fanfare, the 
inauguration of the Bailadila Iron 
Ore Project in the heart of the 
adivasi country in Madhya Pra- 
desh. 


The Bailadila range extends 
over a Stretch of 30 miles, con- 
taining the finest quality of iron 
ore in the world. On November 
10, Commerce Minister Sri Dinesh 
Singh inaugurated Deposit Num- 
ber 14, in the Bailadila range. 


The National Mineral Deve- 
lopment Corporation (NMDC) is 
in charge of the project. The 
iron ore raised from this Deposit 
is to be exported to Japan and 
thereby the country is supposed 
to earn foreign exchange. How- 
ever, some of the calculations 
available make startling econo- 
mics : by exporting iron ore to 
Japan, India gets Rs 73 per 
tonne. But the total cost per 
tonne comesto Rs 74.50; the 
break-up is as follows: cost of 
production is Rs 20; railway 
freight Rs 33.50; port charge 
Rs 9 ; Government of India duty 
Rs 10.50; Madhya 
Government royalty Rs 1.50. 


The NMDC authorities how- 
ever are optimistic that they will 
soon be able to reduce the cost of 
production to Rs 17 or even to 
Rs 16 per tonne, from the pre- 
sent figure of Rs 20. How this 
will be done is yet to be seen— 
perhaps the idea is to put some 
squeeze on the workers and 
employees. 
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Pradesh . 


Leaving aside NMDC arith- 
metic, itis worth nothing how 
economically the inaugural func- 
tion was arranged. 


For the grand occasion, the 
project management had provided 
in their budget the modest sum of 
Rs 3 lakhs. But actual expendi- 
ture perhaps more than doubled 
that modesty : one would not be 
surprised if itis found that Rs 7 
lakhs or more had been spent on 
the occasion. 


Six planes were chartered to 
fly out the VIPs, including Mini- 
sters and the Japanese guests, 
from Delhi. A spectacular fleet 
of cars—mostly Impala class— 
came for the show. A_ press 
party was taken by train all the 
way from Calcutta—with all the 
usual lavish hospitality en route. 
And of course luxury buses and 
all that. 


The General Manager’s bunga- 
low and the guest house at Baila- 
dila were specially furnished for 
the occasion. A paltry sum of 


. Rs 75,000 was spent for the pur- 


pose. 


Lunch and dinner parties were 
ona magnificent scale. Catering 
was done by a posh restaurant of 
Calcutta (only. 700 miles away) 
and by another ‘restaurant in 
Vishakhapatnam (300 miles 
away). These were no ordinary 
meals: per head per meal cost 
was only Rs 78—1 repeat Rs 78. 


The Indian Navy band was 
taken there all the way from 


Vishakhapatnam. There was 
music and dance and an overflow | 
of Scotch. 


The management spared no | 
pains to put up this never-to-be- | 
forgotten show: they could 
mobilise a labour gang of 150 to 
work round the clock for three 
days to repair the 80-mile road 
from Kirindul to Jagdalpur. 


With Rs 78-per-meal hospi- | 
tality, the | pressmen were 
uncomfortable, at least some of | 
them: the sweeper at the | 
building where they were put up 
told them that he had been paid | 
nothing extra—nor was he given | 
any food. | 


And beyond—in the nearby 
villages—hunger is the normal 
lot of the adivasi families, and 
starvation is commonplace. While | 
the men who are supposed to sell | 
on their behalf the wealth 
scratched out of their good earth, 
had no scruples about squander- 
ing public sector cash on lavish | 
vulgarity. i 


This guilty tribe of sabhibs | 
and burra sabhibs go scot free— 
only the half-starved Government 
employee loses his job when he | 
protests and thé pauperised kisan | 
is shot if he angrily claims the 
land he tills as his own. 


The ethics of the Modern 
Moghul... | 


— ONLOOKER | 
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Gandhi. Versus the Duumvirate 


P. GOVINDA PILLAI 


- 


OR three decades Mahatma Gandhi strode the 
Indian scene like a giant. A study and under- 
standing of this historic phenomenon is an absolute 
necessity if one has to know anything of modern and 
contemporary India. 

But as we delve deeper into this rich and varied 
history of our country, this giant who dominated 
the-arena for so long ehfdes easy definition or cate- 
gorisation or assessment. J am leaving for the 
present the attempts at deifications indulged in by 
those who are dumbfounded by the magnificence and 
inscrutabifities of the phenomenon of Gandhi and 
resort to the easy course of worshiping at his altar 
and lose themselves in ecstacies of extremes. I would 
confine myself to the problem faced by those who 
try to assess him from a so-called Left angle. 

For long it had been usual in Left circles to 
identify Gandhi with the conservative and Right 
wing in the nationalist movement in general and 
Indian National Congress in particular. Gandhiji’s 
revivalist proclivities and opposition to modern 
science and technology certainly afford the ideological 
basis for such categorisation. Gandhi’s practice of 
class collaboration which naturally follows from his 
famous '"Irusteeship" theory of the capitalist-labour 
relations and. reformist attitude to the problem of 
depressed classes in India, etc. are certainly points 
one cannot ignore in this respect. His organisational 
identification with  *no-changers" as against the 
Swarajists in the early twenties, the role he played 
thwarting the socialist resurgence in the thirties and 
his open association with the Right wing in their 
challenge to the militant nationalism of Subhash Bose 
in the thirties, are supposed to show not only his 
ideological affinities but organisational commitments, 
in favour of the Right. The avowed Rightists in 
the Congress like Rajagopalachari, Patel, Rajendra 
Prasad, Pattabhi Sitharamayya, Kripalani and 
others received not only spiritual sustenance but also 
organisational protection from the-benevolence of the 
Mahatma. Gandhi was able to swim against the rising 
tide of militant nationalism by withdrawing the strug- 
gle after chauri-chaura, signing the Gandhi-Irwin 
Pact and Jaunching the individual Satyagraha in the 
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early twenties, thirties and forties respectively because 
of the-staunch and even blind support of these Right- 
wing stalwarts. These and many other factors 
came in handy for those who adopt the easy course 
of dumping him inthe Rightist bandwagon and 
finishing the job there. 

But there are certain factors which challenge 
such easy and dogmatic categorisations and assess- 
ments. For the purpose of this paper I am confin- 
ing myself to one phase, incidentally the last phase 
of Gandhi. During this phase Gandhi took certain 
positions which had more in common with the left 
wing outside the Congress than with either the Left 
or Right in the Congress. The difference between 
Right and Left in the Congress during these days 
was blurred and both tended to coalesce. I also 
think that Gandhiji’s role in these two or .three 
crucial years summarises his entire career, views, 
failures and victories. I am more reporting here than 
commenting or analysing. 


II 


Or August 14-15, 1947 at the stroke of mid night 
in Jawaharlal Nehru’s famous words, “when 
all the world was asleep India awoke to freedom.” 
We had a “Tryst with Destiny’? he said. When 
the hated Union Jack slithered down the mast and 
the Tricolour rose triumphantly at that dawn of 
freedom, the millions of this ancient land work- 
ed themselves to an ecstacy of fulfilment 
at the impassioned oratory of Jawaharlal 
Nehru. The galaxy of veteran leaders who were 
“out of dust made unto men" by the magic wand of 
Mahatma, flanked to the left and right of Jawaharlal. 
Many did not realise at that moment the significant 
absence at rostrum of one man, Gandhiji. But 
afew realised, and among them were the Duum- 
virs of the late forties of Indian history, Nehru and 
Patel. Gandhiji did not come and did not even 
condescend to send a message. i 

Gandhiji’s biographer says: “There were festi- 


-vities all over the land. But the man who, more than 


anyone else has been responsible for freeing India 
from alien rule did not participate in these rejoic- 
ings. When an officer of the Information and Broad- 
casting department of the Government of India came 
for a message, Gandhi replied that ‘he had run dry’. 
When told again that if he did not give any message, 


1l 


it would not be good, Gandhi replied : “There 


is no message at all, if it is bad, let it be so." 
ir The Mahatma, Vol. VIII, Ist Edn. pp. 
95-6. 

Gandhiji gave poignant expression to his dis- 
appointment again and again before he met his 
martyrdom. Four days before he was murdered he 
said on his last Independence Day: “Now! We 
have -handled it (Independence) and we seem to be 
disillusioned. At least I am, even if you are not.” 
(Ibid p. 338.) 


HI 


AS a matter of fact his disappointment and anguish 

began quite some time before the dawn of -In- 
dependence. With his unerring political realism 
and sensitive finger on the pulse of the people, 
Gandhiji sensed the holocaust of communal fury and 
destruction that was to accompany freedom. He 
was sceptical about the outcome of the negotiations 
between the British representatives and Indian 
leaders. He opposed the partition of India. This 
was not because of any animosity towards Muslims, 
as in the case of Akhand Hindustanis, but because 


he thought it was a cure worse than the disease.. ` 


He even advocated handing over power entirely 
tothe Muslim League if that could save India from 
communal war. Gandhiji’s epic trek in Noakhali, 
and his final fast and the heroic fight he put up with 
Sardar Patel and the Congress Cabinet to pay up the 
treasury balances to Pakistan, prove beyond doubt 
his honourable intentions towards the Muslim 
community in India and the Muslim state that had 
been newly formed. 

It is true that the religious and ethical overtones 
that Gandhi gave to his political pronouncements 
and style in a way indirectly affected the secularism 
of Indian politics. But Gandhiji, subjectively was 
never a party to communalism and sectarianism. In 
this connection we have to demarcate him from the ex- 
tremists of the early decades of this century like Tilak, 
Aurobindo Ghosh and others. As a perspicacious 
author observes : 

« “In spite of the similarity between these broad 
statements made by Gandhi and the extremists there 
were many differences between him, and the latter. 


While the extremist leader maintained that they were 


primarily inspired by Bhagawat Gita and other 
Hindu religious texts, Gandhi acknowledged his in- 
débtedness to the scriptures of other religions also .. 

*Gandhi's attempt to blend religion, morals and 
politics was aimed at making an appeal to the 
masses of the Indian people as a whole and not to 
a particular sect or community. Another one of 
his objectives was to give the movement a unique 
sense of self-discipline which was necessary for the 
success of non-violent non-co-operation movement 
on a rational scale. Gandhi's concept of the role 
of religion in politics was more broad based than 
that of the extremists. He rarely made use of such 
terms as ‘Hindu Nation and ‘Hindu Solidarity.’ 
But many of his expressions such as ‘Rama Rajya’ 
had an appeal only to the Hindu masses; his pro- 
gramme and utterances, however, never antagonised 
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‘to 1921. 


the Muslim masses during 1916-21." (K.P. Karuna- 
ene Continuity and Change in Indian Politics, pp. 
138-9. 


s IV 


THE -limitations of nationalist politics and its 

assumptions coupled with the intricacies of 
Indian situation and manoevering of the alien rulers 
during the next decades certainly cut adrift the 
Muslim community from the mainstream of the 
Indian struggle. But Gandhiji’s name and per- 
sonality attracted the confidence and affection of the 
Muslim masses in the crucial years of the transfer of 
power and transition. But he did not in this period 
have the magic and power which he had weilded with 
phenomenal effect during those early years, 1916 
He was at thefag end of his career, and 
it was too late. He was between Scylla of separatist 
Muslim communalism and the charybdis of power 
politics personified in his two beloved disciples, 
Sardar Patel and Pandit Nehru. 

The former was famed for his political and or- 
ganisational attachment to him, the latter for his 
spiritual affinity and ultimate obedience, in spite 
of ideological gulf. But both united from the Left 
and Right to oppose their mentor and ledder at the 
most crucial moment in India's history. Nehru’s 
political biographer writes : 

"Nehru's crucial role in the great decision (Parti- 


.tion) is confirmed by many who witnessed and 


participated in the momentous events of the spring 
and summer of 1947. On the Congress side it was 
he and Patel who carried the party in favour of 
Partition, however reluctantly. In a sense Nehru 
was the decisive member of the triangle of Congress 


leaders, for while Patel controlled the machine he - 


could never have won the majority in favour of the 


."Mountbatten Plan, had Nehru opposed and stood 


by Gandhi. By supporting Patel, Nehru tilted the 
Congress balance in favour of division of the 
country. By that time they were the two dominant 
figures in the Congress, Gandhi having been pushed 
to the periphery in terms of decision-making. ]t 
was ironic,that, having followed him faithfully for 
almost thirty years, with very few exceptions, Nehru 
and Patel should have broken with the master on 
the; most significant issue affecting. India in modern 
history" (Michael Brecher, Nehru, A Political Bio- 
graphy p. 375). 

But the ‘irony’ is only apparent not real. The 
inexorable laws of political and social evolution 
asserted at a crucial moment in history, when the 
question of power was placed on the agenda for 
immediate decision. The rising ruling-class leader- 
ship now personified in the Duumvirate of Nehru 
and Patel, did not wish to take a risk. Any gambl- 
ing for higher stakes might result in riding a slippery 
path. 

Gandhi's solution seemed to them, offered such 
a path. Brecber continues : 

“Gandhi was heart-broken by the decision. 
However, he did not attempt to challenge his dis- 
ciples. Apparently the Mahatma favoured a final 
resort to civil disobedience...Patel and Nehru were 
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ar baa to another mass campaign." (Ibid pp. 
375-6. 

Here we see the Great Divide in the Congress 
history—from broad mass politics to narrow class 
politics. Thus the Gandhi era came to a close even 
before his illustrious life did. The Duumvirate of 
early years of Independerice took absolute command 
and the politics thereafter, even after the' exist one 
of the duumvirits in 1950 never lost its indelible 
stamp. 


y 


strong critic of Gandhi pays this tribute to 
Gandhi's role during that phase : P 
“It is characteristic of Gandhiji, that while all 


this lieutenants were celebrating thè attainment of 


complete Independénce, he was more concerned with 
the isntability of the newly-created Indian state than 
feeling happy at its formation. While the other leaders 
of the Congress were acclaiming the transfer of power 
as the triumph of Indian national movement under 
their leadership, he made it his job to draw the 
people's attention to the two main sources of India's 
political instability : firstly the strained relations 
between Hindus and Muslims, which in its turn led to 
strained relations between the, two newly-created 
states of India and Pakistan ; and secondly, the 
decay and degradation inside the Congress organista- 
tion.” (E.M.S. Namboodripad, The Mahatma and 
the Ism, p. 111.) 

Even after twenty years of freedom, the maladies 
India suffers from can be traced to these two factors. 
It goes to the credit of Gandhiji that only he could 
perceive with clear insight 4n those formative years 
the shape of things to come. 

As on the question of Hindu-Muslim and India- 
Pakistan relations, Gandhiji's advice on the Congress 
reorganization also was rejected by his disciples. 
Gandhij's famous draft for reorganisation of the 
Congress advised its dissolution as a political body 
and the reorganisation of it as a Lok Sevak Sangh. 

After twenty years of freedom we see the com- 
munal problem still alive, aggravated further in the 
form of tribal revolts and other centrifugal tendencies. 
Indo-Pakistan relation is still where it was, if not 
worse. The Congress organization which has out- 
lived its purpose, and unable to fulfil its professed role, 
is facing a forced disintegration, breaking up into 
shambles with none else to fill up the vacuum. As 
a result of all these, India’s future is hanging in the 
air, national stability and strength still eluding our 


grasp. 
VI 


ANDHP’S solutions may be controversial, but his 
diagnosis was perfect. His solution of a mass 

civil disobedience, a mass movement to shape our 
future nearer to our heart’s desire, and his opposition 
to compromises under extraueous pressure and the 
lure of immediate power seem sound. Wr 
' Gandhi's idea of a mass movement certainly has 
its limits. As a matter of fact this limitation is 
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sought to be covered up by lack of clarity anda sort 
of mfstic aura around the concept of Satyagraha. 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya wrote: ''Mass civil disobe- 
dience was the thing that was luring the people. 
What was it? What would it be? Gandhi himself . 
never defined it, never elaborated it, never visualised 
it even to himself”. (History of the Indian National 
Congress.) 

Subhash Bose criticised Gandhi’s method of mass 
struggle as a means to power: “Either he did not want, 
to give out all his secrets prematurely or he did not 
have a clear conception of the tactics whereby the 
hands of the Government could be forced". (The 
Indian Struggle 1920-34.) 

Nehru too shared the views of the critics: 
“Gandhiji was delightfully vague on the subject, and 
he did not encourage clear thinking about it either.” 
( Autobiography.) 

But out of all these mystic and delightful 
vagueness, one thing stands out : Gandhi's struggles 
are often a prelude to compromises and so neces- 
sarily must confine themselves to well-defined 
contours drawn by theleader. Even on the eve of 
transfer of power, when Gandhi visualised the need of. 
a movement, he did not think it expedient to courage 
rm upsurges like the RIN revolt and the Postal 
strike. 
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[N spite of this there is evidence to show that Gandhi 

after 1942 was certainly different from Gandhi 
after Chauri Chaura and Gandhi of the Gandhi-Irwin 
Pact and Gandhi of the individual satyagraha days. The 
violence of the Quit India Movenment did not deter 
the leader and he did not condemn the people as was 
his wont. On the contrary he put the blame squarely 
on the authorities who unleashed “‘leonine violence." 
It is interesting to note that he even foresaw such 
possibilities. 

On the eve of the 1942 struggle, Gandhi had a 
conversation with the American journalist Louis 
Fischer. Gandhi talked of mass struggle of peasants 
and even forcible seizure of Zamindar's land. It is 
recorded thus : 

"With violence ?" Ficher asked. 

“There may be violence" Gandhi réplied, “but 
then again, landlords may co-operate.” 

“You are optimist,” Fischer remarked. 

“They might co-operate by fleeing’? Gandhi said 

"Or" Fischer said “they might organise violent 
resistence.” 

“There may be fifteen days of chaos" Gandhi 
said, "but I think we would soon bring that under 
control". 

_ 4s E.M.S. Namboodiripad says: “We would, 
however, be wrong from this to conclude that 
Gandhiji had visualised a real revolutionary struggle 
of the people", for he did not care to make any pre- 
parations for such a struggle. Still we can see that as 
days passed by, unlike his colleagues who became 
tired and conservative, Gandhiji kept his fire burning, 

, brighter and brighter. This attitude of Gandhiji was 


' quite different from that of his younger colleagues 
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and disciples. Brecher was correct when he described 
the mental climate of the leaders like Nehru and 
Patel at the time of transfer of power:' "For those 
who have been in opposition most of their political 
. life, the prize of power is tempting. The Congress 
leaders had already tasted its fruits and were naturally 
reluctant to part with it at the moment of triumph". 
. (op. cit. pp. 378-9.) 

Hence they parted company with their preceptor 
and satisfied themselves with worshipping at his 
paltar and singing his praises rather than follow his 
path. The result was disaster, though not immediate, 
sure, slow and corroding. 

vH c x 
WE have seen that the most effective undoing of 
Gandhiji’s plan was the work of Nehru, 
whom he affectionately designated his successor. 
But Gandhiji’s quarrel Swith Patel in those days 
was fierce, though mostly behind the scenes. Patel 
was all along a tower of: strength to Gandhiji from 


the days of Bardoli satyagraha which crowned him as . 


rdar. He wasa pliant but effective tool in 
Gendhiii's hands for his handlong clashes with rebels 
like Chittaranjan Das and’ later Subhash Bose and 
Nariman—militant nationalists and socialists in gene- 
ral. On the Hindu-Muslim question, Gandhi and 
Patel were poles apart, and the bellicose stand of 
Patel cut Gandhi deep. , . 
On the question of payment of balances to Pakis- 
tan the relation between the teacher and disciple 
became very strained. Gandhi had to undertake a 
fast not against aliens or the sin of the masses, but 
mainly against the intransigence of his disciples. Still 
Patel defied his aged and fasting master. l 
Brecher records the moving scene : “Gandhi lay 
flat on his back, week and silent: There was no 
se. 
ae Gandhi’ raised himself slowly, with tears 
streaming down his cheeks. Turning to Patel, he said 
in a barely audible whisper: "You are not the 
' Sardar I once knew”, and then fell back. (op. cit. p. 
are visit ended abruptly, and of course Gandhi 
won and the sum was paid to Pakistan. 
(d IX 
was above the groups, and though certain 
gone and persons struck to him, be kept him- 
self above, away from the squbbles below. His 
strength was his faith in the masses and his solutions 
too often. were mass actions., He combined mass 
action with clever negotiations and he had.a knack 


to open the mouth of the most tight-lipped opponent. 
His Porrespondence and negotiation with Lord Irwin, 


M.A.: Jinnah, Lord Linlithgow and many others will. 


ever remain master strokes of political negotiations 
and manoeuvre, even when their immediate results 
d disappointing. E 
ec the First World War Gandhi took politics 
of freedom to the fields and streets and. thus inaugu- 
rated the new era in Indian politics. Not only did 
he teach the masses to organize and fight, but he also 
learned from them. 
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Then Patel began again. After a few, 


Hear the touching references he makes to some 'of 
his followers in the South African struggle. Gandhiji 
was replying to an address of welcome at Madras in 
1915 : 


“If one-tenth of the language that has been used 
in this address is deserved by us, what language do 
you propose to use for those who have lost their 
lives, and, therefore, finished their work on behalf of 
your suffering countrymen in South Africa? What lan- 


guage do you propose to use for Nagappan and Nara- 


yana Swamy, lads of seventeen and eighteen years, who 
braved in simple faith all the trials, all the sufferings 
and all the indignities for the sake of the honour of 
our Mother land ? What language do you propose 
to use with reference to Valliamma, a sweet girl of 
sixteen years, who was discharged from Motisburg 
prison, skin and bone, suffering from fever to which 
she succumbed after about a months time. You have 
said that I inspired those great men and women, but 
I a accept the proposition.” (Tendulkar, op. cit. 
nd. I. 

Gandhiji gave them the credit for inspiring him 
and not vice-versa. Not only that. He mingled . 
with the lowliest and the lost and lived like them and 
shared their lives and miseries. As stated in his 
eloquent reply to the famous criticism made by Poet 
Tagore, Gandhiji respected the.primary: and simple 
needs of human existence as sacred. It_is therefore 
that he said that even God would appear before a 
hungry.man only in the form of bread: But he under- 
stoods the needs of the poor folk in a general and 
humanitarian way and not as higher wages for the 
worker; security against retrenchment, reduction of 
land rentlet alone the abolition of wage slavery and 
private property in land and other forms of wealth. 

These limitations are granted. But the Nagappans 
and Valliammas of the late sixtees of India, are still 
awaiting their inspirer. The kindly light that lit up, 
however feebly, the thousands of dark villages of : 
India was blown off cruelly at the dawn of freedom. 
Those villages still remain dark. The strong voice 
to protect our minorities has since been never heard. 
When we look up to Gandhiji, during the present 
struggles and tribulation we learn a lot, we critically 
reject a lot. But in this process of study and assess- 
ment, easy categorisations and definitions lead us 
nowhere. On many crucial issues our couniry is 
facing today, I consider Gandhi relevant. _ 
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Gandhi : New Perspectives 
DEY DUTT 
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HE Gandhi birth centenary celebrations have 

begun. Understandably, rituals of one kind or 
another will form an essential part of these pro- 
grammes. However, itis not unlikely that efforts 
will also be made to re-examine the heritage of 
Gandhi in order to separate the redundant from the 
relevant, the topical from the fundamental and the 
mythical from the real. l , 

This is very essential. In India specially, the 
available modes of thought and idioms of action 
appear to have outlived their relevance ; there is no 


- alternative frame-work of ideas in view. In this void, 


the forces of religion and revivalism are working fur- 
tively to stage a come-back. Those who . control the 
levers of power and ‘patronage are exploiting this 
situation for their gains. The Indian social situation 
itself is rather moribund—national issues such as 
federal relations, language, education, prohibition, 
planning and foreign policy, which should have been 
settled long ago, are being reopened time and again 
The leadership, 
absorbed in the politics of management, either pro- 
crastinates or waits, like Micawber, for something 
good to turn up from somewhere. 

It is clear that India needs fresh sources of rene- 
wal, infusion of new ideas and an audacious sense of 
destiny. It is not unprobable that a critical re- 
appraisal of Gandhi may lead us to discovering these 
sources of strength. f 

Perhaps, with an awareness of these facts, the 


Indian Institute of advanced Study, Simla, under the - 


leadérship of its Director, Dr. Niharranjan Ray— a 
scholar with a composite vision of our culture, his- 
tory and contemporaty society—organized a seminar 
Social Impact and Contemporary 
Relevance" from October 13 to 26. 

More than 40 men of action, men of ideas, scho- 
lars, writers and teachers of various persuasions— 
professed and devout Marxists, so-called heretical 
Gandhians, fastidious researchers, confirmed liberals— 
belonging to several disciplines— economics, political 
science, constitutional law, sociology and history and 
literature— met and discussed at: length the relevance 
of Gandhi for our times. 

For some it must have been a sort of a voyage of 
exploration, in the course of which many stereotypes 
of Gandhi, so ossiduously built up either by his blind 
followers or by his avowed critics, or by those who 
use liis name to legitimize their claim to power, were 
unmade, dismantled, modified or' destroyed, and 
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Gandhi seems to have emerged in a new perspective 
which offered the promise of leading us out of this 
encircling uncertainty and gloom. 


What are the details of this view of Gandhi ? 

First, the ashrams, food fads, prayers, nature cure, 
basic education 4 and brahmacharya—these do not 
constitute the core-elements of his philosophy ; they 
are marginal to it. It is unfair to. present him as a 
spiritual leader— a sort of an avater. 

Secondly, no effort should be made to canonize or 
codify Gandhi's ideas into a formal system. He does 
not admit of being intellectualized beyond a point, 
because he was close to life—almost coterminous 
with it. 

Thirdly, there is considerable evolution in his 
thought. To understand Gandhi is to understand the 
spirit which informs all these phases and all those 
aspects of his thought ; it is to discover the common 
denominator of his ideas as reflected in his practice. 
Forit is in Gandhi's life that we must look for 
authentic and comprehensive material and standards 
of reference to ascertain the truth of what is genuine 
and what is false in his ideas. His writings consi- 
dered in abstraction or in isolation from the actual 
context are likely to be misleading. 

Fourthly, infact, no single concept, be it non- 
violence or trurh or God, can be considered adequate 
to define the whole of Gandhi. Particularly, his 
philosophy of ends and means (for instance, the phi- 
losophy of non-violence), no doubt a very vital 
element of his thought, cannot be over-emphasized. 
In fact, it is an open question whether Gandhi accept- 
ed it as an absolute value. He, unlike his followers 
today, had no permanent inhibitions regarding the 
use of non-violence to realize a given social end. His 
approach was very pragmatic. 

Fifthly, a definitive assessment of Gandhi has yet 
to be made. Several significant aspects of his heri- 
tage—particularly, all the facts about the last two 
years of his life, known only toafew of his close 
associates, are yet to be known to the public at large. 
The more people know about it, the better they will 
understand Gandhi and his teachings, and his 
associates. 


L] 
o 
He was completely and totally committed to the 
task of bringing about fundamental social changes in 
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favour of unprivileged humanity so that it could live 
in relative comfort, freedom and dignity. He was 
out to transform the basis of modern living. By 
implication, he seems.to have pitted himself against 
the powerful forces of history, psychology and techno- 
logy and to the task of initiating a new movement in- 
the heart of contemporary civilization. 


But this total commitment did not render Gandhi 
+a starry-eyed idealist. He was ruthlessly practical 
too, not a captive of his own values. He seems to 
have been under no illusion about the quality of 
the people he had to work with—perhaps he knew 
that they were men of common clay, who forced 
either by circumstances or by fluke, were to become 
the instruments of national destiny. He, therefore, 
was ever willing to try the second-best alternative 
to deal with a given situation. Here lies the secret 
of his inventiveness and flexiblity. He had the 
knack of using his disadvantages to advantage. He 
could be supremely detached from his values to be 
able to respond to a challenging situation with dignity 
and courage. 

He could operate on two planes simultaneously : 
his idealism, besides being a source of srtength to 
him as an individual, rendered the reality less deg- 
rading and less mean; on the contrary, .reality 
rendered his idealism practical, plausible and sober. 


Thus his philosophy, of life-affirmation. He was 
willing to do what was possible, accept what was 
feasible, work out what was practical at a particular 
time, and treat the immediate gain as a step to the 
realization of the ultimate ends, which he never 


forgot. 
e 


A few more facts came to light. 


First, several men of ideas being not satisfied 
with the direction in which India is moving showed 
syndromes of anxiety. Secondly, they are all groping 
for a new style of thought and action with a sense 
of urgency. There is evidence of an inward move- 
ment to discover anchorage and sources of legitimi- 
zation. For example, it appears that the Marxists 
are no longer inclined to dub Gandhi as anti-people, 
as an agent of capitalists or as an arch-reactionary. 
Some of them tend to speak in the accents of radical 
humanists. Some seem to see in him the qualities 
of a great revolutionary—an almost India version 
of Karl Marx. In fact, it was regretted that the 
progressive forces in India had failed to exploit the 
mass upsurge created by them. 

Some of the Gandhians too are not disinclined 
to accept that. They too are de-emphasising some 
aspects of Gandhi and are discovering in his thought 
radical elements, even conceding that non-violence 
for him was not an absolute value. 

These are significant developments. The Gandhi 
of ideologues, the Gandhi of hymn-singing bhaktas, 
the. Gandhi of scissor and paste scholarship, the 
Gandhi of the Establishment and the Gandhi of 
conservatives all these are stereotyped images. They 
have to be discarded. 
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Once it is conceded that the essence of Gandh 
does not wholly lie in his non-violence, that the 


“essence of Gandhi does not lie in his written word, 


that as a phenomenon he cannot be replicated, and 

that we can only pick and select what will help us, 

it should not be difficult to agree to re-examine in 

further detail some selective aspects of his basic 

approaches in order to determine his relevance as a_ 
corrective to the maladies of our age. 


ı Keeping in view these developments in the realm 
of ideas, in the light of the experience of the working 
of socialist and liberal institutions in India and 
elsewhere, realizing the sinister character of the 
long-term trends of the present technologically- 
oriented civilization, and believing that it is possible 
for human beings to change unitedly the course of 
history, feasibility of adopting the following elements 
derived from Gandhi’s thought as a basis ‘of fresh 
thinking and action, be Considered.  , 


(a) that consistent with the principle of justice 
and equity for all other sections of society, all social 
effort today should be directed towards the all-round 
development of the lowest of the lowliest (i.e. land- 
less labourer, small peasants, petty craftmen, un- 


touchables, tribals etc. in terms of freedom, equality, 


independence and relative comfort) ; 


(b) that this objective can be realised in à social 
order so framed as to allow for a wide measure of 
almost complete involvement and sustained partici- 
pation of the individual in the political, social and 
economic and cultural processes ; t 

(c) that while retaining the vital but limited 
role of the state, the broad pattern of this new order 
would be in conformity with the principles of de- 


_ceritralisation of the political and economic institu- 


tions, the latter perhaps on voluntary co-operative 
lines ; 

(d) that consistent with the spirit of our times, 
India should strive to build its cultural life on the 
basis of the value of constraint and indigenous 
sources ; 


(c) that the task of promoting national unity is 
not a task that can be handled only by political 
prescription because it is a task which involves a 
reversal of the historical trends operating over nearly 
a thousand years and of which-the most important 
elements are (i) involvement of religion with 


politics and law, (ii) disregard on tbe part of one 


section of the people for the sentiments of the other, 
(ii) built-in economic inequalities in general and 
regional inequalities in particular, (iv) absence of a 
truly comprehensive all-India consciousness which 
can only develop as a result of deeper and intimate 
inter-religious, infer-caste, inter-state (e.g. marriage 
etc.) growth of such institutions and in the field of 
education, health and culture, abolitton of state 
domicile rules etc. 


. (f) that India should follow.an independent | 


foreign policy by so arranging the domestic policies 
that it is self-sufficient and self-reliant in food, shelter, 
clothing, education and security and culture. 
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Since the process of the elaboration of the details 
of this new order of ideas will involve considerable 
amount of discussion, clarification and experimenta- 
tation, the intellectuals may undertake fundamental 
and operational research in the use of non-violent 
techniques in resolving inter-group conflicts (caste vs. 
out-caste, Hindu-Muslim) and for collective social 
action, with regard.to communal harmony, and 
a close study of Gandhi's non-violent movements on 
the basis of all available data. 

Pending the creation of conditions in which the 


as will mitigate the evils of the prevailing order. 
To begin with, we could campaign for the 
abolition of inheritance ; for strict and honest and 


' vigorous implementation of land reform ; to consider 


the possibilities of evolving a new type of construc- 
tive programme to promote national culture ; to 
avoid social waste, corruption etc. ; to mobilize 
social forces for new experimentation in the field of 
education, customs and conventions, and to promote 
widespread political education of the pocple with 
a yiew to making them more self-conscious and 


ideals of new society can 


it would be worthwhile taking 


be achieved, , 


such steps required. 


preparing them for collective action as and when 


Pakistan, Afghanistan and Pakhtoonistan 


ELATIONS between Pakistan 

and Afghanistan have once 
again become strained. Rawal- 
pindi has threatened to impose 
an economic blockade against 
‘Kabul if the latter does not “mend 
its ways regarding the Pakhtoon 
issue". There has also been a 
marked hardening of the Afghan 
attitude. A dramatic expression 
of the Afghan resentment against 
Pakistan was the speéch by Dr. 
Pazhwak in the U.N. General 
Assembly. By countering Mr. 
Arshad Hussain’s anti-India pole- 
mics on exactly the same grounds 
of argument, he neatly turned the 
tables against Pakistan. 

The right of self-determination, 
for example, which Pakistan has 
beén asking for Kashmir, she 
could not deny the same to the 
people under her own control. if 
Pakistan could not accept the ver- 
dict expressed in the frour General 
Elections held in the State within 
the last twenty years, how could 
she flout the argument that the 
Pakhtoons of the former N.W. 
F.P.: had expressed themselves 
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clearly and categorically through* stunned over the re-eruption of 


a referendum held in 1947. 

Dr. Pazhwak pointed out that 
firstly the referendum had only 
given two  choices—India or 
Pakistan. This was grossly un- 
fair. The third alternative, that 
of independence was not allowed 
to them. Secondly, it was con- 
ducted under the aegis of a 
British, Viceroy with the support 
of foreign guns. Thirdly, even 
in such an election, a majority of 
the people had boycotted it. 
Hence the verdict could not be 
taken either fair or final. -About 
the position of the Pakhtoons in 
Pakistan where a Pakhtoon, Presi- 
dent Ayub Khan, is supposed to 
head the government, the Afghan 


‘delegate caustically remarked that 


how was it that Pakistan was 
complaining about the maltreat- 
ment of minorities in India, 
in spite of a Muslim, being the 
President ! 

Mr. Arshad Hussain’s only 
answer could have came not 
directly from him, but from 
Rawalpindi. Pakistan felt visibly 


what has been described as 
‘Afghanistan’s hostility and un- 
greatfulness'. Tt was pointed out 
that while Pakistan tried to do 
everything to accommodate econo- 
mic interests of Afghanistan, she 
had not reciprocated in any sub- 
stantial way Rawalpindi’s gestures. 

Pakistan, for example, had 
allowed overland transit facilities 
for the Afghan goods. This is now 
being stopped. It would mean a 
considerable economic hardship 
for a land-locked country whose 
major foreign-exchange carnings 
come through the exports of dry- 
fruits. It is, however, speculated 
that either Teheran on Moscow 
would intervene on Kabul’s behalf 
to persuade Pakistan to show d 
more conciliatory attitude. But 
itis, doubtful. whether Rawal- 
pindi would oblige the mediators. 
Kabul, in any case, seems to be 
ready for the eventuality of 
getting all her exports cut from 
the Eastern side. There is a 
possibility that she would start 
making use of Iranian ports and 
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would push on into the world 
market, lessening her dependence 
on the Indo-Pak sub-continent. 

The only straw in the wind 
which indicates that eventually 
Rawalpindi might be persuaded 
to show greater understanding 
towards Kabul is the fact that the 
Pakistan may have to pay a heavy 
price for her annoyance by way 
of an increased tension on the 
Pak-Afghan frontiers. It is prob- 
able that once again Rawalpindi 
might try to bargain over .the 
question of the transit facilities in 
exchange of Afghanistan’s com- 
parative silence over the Pakhtoon 
. issue. 

Political circles in Rawalpindi 
point out that this has been the 
case for the last five 
years. Afghanistan has been 
‘reasonably cautious’ in her 
support of the Pakhtoonistan 
demand. A lip service had been 
paid to the Pakhtoon struggle by 
expressing sympathy here and 
there, but nothing substantial was 
supposed to have happened. 

Things changed drastically 
when the King addressing the 
- nation on the National Day in 
. September this year bitterly com- 
plained over Pakistan’s policy of 
“continued repression" against the 
Pakhtoons and declared categori- 
cally that Afghanistan could not 
ever remain a silent spectator to 
the struggle. He, however, ex- 
pressed his wish tbat Pakistan 
may soon see “the path of reason 
and grant the right of self-determi- 
nation to the Pakhtoons who had 
rendered great service in the cause 
of the freedom of the sub-contt- 


nent".  Failing that, the King 
feared unsavoury consequences 
net only’ for Pakistan and 


Afghanistan, “but for the whole 
area". 

Some of the Pakistani journal- 
ists, who had gone to Kabul to 
cover the Independence Day cele- 
-brations, also noted a renewal of 
sentiments in. favour of the 
Pakhtoon demand. Z.A. Sulehri, 
Editor of the semi-official Pakistan 
Times has “painfully” noted that 
even though different sections of 
the Afghan intelligentsia interpret 
the Pakhtoon demand in different 
ways, there is no denying that a 
vast majority of the Afghans have 
great sympathy for the Pakhtoonis- 
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tan issue. 


Bitter Comments 


Khwaja Shafi, a veteran 
journalist representing the Opposi- 
tion view-point, was also at a loss 

to know what had gone wrong 
between Kabul and Rawalpindi 


“which ‘has prompted such an 


exuberance of the Afghan senti- 
ment in favour of a fantastic 
demand like Pakhtoonistan''. , 

A general feeling of the Pakis- 
tani journalists has been that 
much could be attributed to the 
*mischievous activities of Khan 
Abdul Gaffar Khan’ who has 
made Kabul the centre of his anti- 
Pakistan campaign. The fact 


that an important crossing in the: 


city of Kabul was known as the 
‘Pakhtoonistan Chowk’ and the 
Pakhtoonistan Day celebrations 
are held on an official scale, has 
also been  bitterly commented 
upon by the Pakistani press. 

In the beginningi Rawalpindi 
tried to underplay the whole 
affair. The King’s Speech was 
blacked out except for a small 
reference here and there. Follow- 
ing the speech, the Pakistani 
press tried to explain away the 
Afghan sentiment by saying that 
since Kabul has remained commit- 
ted to the demand for the last 


twenty years, it was unthinkable © 


that it would dissociate from it 
completely, but there was nothing 
to worry about : such expressions 
of sympathy, with Pakhtoon 
demand were considered merely 
‘a ritualistic formality’. 

Dr. Pazhwak’s speech, how- 
ever, changed the spectrum. The 
resentment against Kabul has 
been deep and widespread. A 
major reason is, of course, the 
feeling that the Afghan delegate 
lent a helping hand to India and 
thus his offence was unforgiveable. 


Hence all the bitterness prevailing 


at the moment between the two 
States having Pakhtoon Heads of 
State (actually India too has a 
Pathan President). 

It would, however, be a gross 
underestimating of the situation 
to feel that the present struggle is 
merely due to some diplomatic 
friction between the two countries. 
Neither could it solely be attribu- 
ted to economic problems between 
Kabul and Rawalpindi. More 


importantly, it seems is the 
impact of the struggle reaching its 
momentum in areas like the 
Frontier and the Baluchistan. It 
looks probable that the regime in 
Kabuleven if it wanted to be 
conciliatory towards Rawalpindi, 
could not do so because of the 
pressures inside the country which 
are directly linked up Pakhtoon 
tribes across the borders. The 
Afghan attitude is also coloured 
by the fact that the ruling house is 
trying to identify more and more 
with the Pushtu-speaking people 
who constitute a large’ majority 
and are comparatively poor and 
backward than with the Persian- 
speaking class. 

The anger of the Pushtu-speak- 
ing people both in Afghanistan 
and Pakistan is born out of the 
attitude of high-handedness which 
Rawalpindi has pursued towards 
the Pakhtoon struggle. The 
regime of President Ayub Khan 
has never been lenient towards 
such demands. The first impor- 
tant act of President Ayub Khan, 
on assumption of power ten years 
ago, was to suppress the so-called 
revolt of Khan of Kalat, who 
was supposed to have declared 
his independence. A conserva- 
tive estimate puts the number of 
casualties suffered by royalist ' 
supporters of the Khan at about 
500 people. The Khan was de- 
throned and the fort was captured. 
,But the sentiments against Rawal- 
pindi have remained unebbed. 
The younger brother. of the late 
Amir, Prince Karim has been in: 
jail for the last ten years with- 
out any charges being brought 
against him. In the last week of' 
October, he was released by the 
High Court on a Habeus Corpus 
petition. But his re-arrest remains 
very much on cards. 

The technique of re-arrest has 
already been applied in case of 
Khan Abdul Samad Khan who 
was released and re-arrested with- 
in a fortnight in May this year. 
The Baluch leader has been in 
prison almost continuously since 
the inception of Pakistan. 
Obviously, a regime which in the 
words of Governor of West Pakis- 
tan, General Musa, feels itself 
“safely and securely settled in the 
hearts of the people of Pakistan” 
would not resort to such measures 
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| of high-handedness. - 


Earlier still in’ 1964, it was 
alleged on .the floor ou the 
National Assembly by, à man no 
less than Sardar Bhadur Khan, a 
younger brother of the President 
himself, that the Pakistani Air 
Force had gone into action against 
the unarmed Baluchs and had 
bombarded even an Id congrega- 
tion. The allegation was denied, 
but the challenge to face an inde- 
pendent enquiry was not accepted 
by the regime. Radio Kabul, in 
its recent news-cast, has once 
again been quoting instances after 
instances of the involvement of 
the Pakistani Air Force in the 
campaign against the Pakhtoons, 
especially in Baluchistan. There 
is thus clear indication that things 
have become so serious that 
ordinary military or police action 
is not considered satisfactory. 


Glaring Instances 


' Glaring instances of the 
Pakhtoon resentment against the 
policies of the Central Govern- 
ment have come to light in recent 
months. A major sensation, for 


' example, was created in May this 


year, when speaking in the West 
Pakistan Assembly, a number of 
agitated members talked about 'a 
wave of anti-Punjabi riots in 
Quota’. It was also alleged that 
so strong was the resentment 
against the non-Pakhtoon ele- 
ments that Punjabis had to pay 
over 3,000 rupees per bus-seat 
for getting out of the troubled 
area. The allegations remain 
undenied by the Treasury benches. 
The disclosures, however, tore 
the curtain which the Government 
had tried.to put over the so-called 


' Quota incidents. by ordering the 


newspapers to black out all news 
about them. 

Following the debate in the 
Provincial Assembly, West Pakis- 
tan Governor came out with the 
statement that Quota had indeed 
been in the grip of regional riots 
and was under curfew for the last 
one month. It remained under 
that for the following 12 weeks 
as well. 


Standard Practice 


As is the standard practice 
with the Pakistani rulers, the inci- 
dents were alleged to be the handi- 
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work of ‘antinational elements 
working in collusion with foreign 
countries. It was also insinuated 
that riots were instigated by the 
smugglers who were carrying on 
their nefarious activities on a 
large scale in connivance with 
high-ups in Kabul. Quota has 
become a smugglers’ paradise and 
one could buy any foreign goods 
ranging from the Russian sugar to 
the American refrigerators. How 
such items like refrigerators 
could be smuggled through and 
sold openly, remain unexplained. 
The pro-Pakhtoon elements, how- 
ever, denied the allegations that 
they had anything to do with 
the smuggling activities. It was 
pointed out that this was being 
done through a direct liaison 
between the smugglers and high- 
ups among the Pakistani Customs 
authorities. - 

Leaving this digression apart, 
there is no denying that the 
countryside has been seething 
with discontent from quite some- 
time. Another expression of the 
Government's discomfiture over 
the ‘Baloch revolt’ was a wave of 
arrests which began with the re- 
arrest of Khan Abdul Samad 
Khan and had continued unab- 
ated. According to an official 
spokesman, the number of the 
arrested is about 100. Unofficial 
estimates however put the figure 
many times larger. An impor- 
tant arrest in the (former NWFP 
was that. of Sardar Mohammed 
Akbar Bugti, who had never been 
associated with the Pakhtoonistan 
movement as such. In fact, he 
was once considered a trusted 
lieutenant of President Ayub Khan 
and was made the first Minister 
of State for Defence in his 
Cabinet. 

Sardar Bugti was arrested on 
charges which include : 

(a) attempts to raise a private 
army of the Pathans to wrest 
power from the Central Govern- 
ment; — 

(b) liaison with foreign powers 
for subversive activities in the 
border areas, and 

(c) plans for assassination ^ of 
important Pakistani leaders. 

In tone and substance, the 
charges were similar to those 
against Sheikh Mujib-ur-Rehman 
and his colleagues facing a trail 


' Affairs. 


in Dacca. In the case of Sardar 
Bugti, no trail was considered 
necessary and he has been detained 
under the Defence of Pakistan 
Rules. 

In the areas of Baluchistan 
and NWEP, the Government has 
powers in addition to the Defence 
of Pakistan Rules in the form of 
special rules- and regulations 
governing the administration in 
those areas. They are a hang- 
over of the old British days and 
have vehemently been opposed by 
the popular movement for the 
last 50 years. The Central 
Government has fried to fight the 
challenge of the Pakhtoon aspira- 
tions on two different plans of 
approach. One is of pure repres- 
sion. This is being practised in 
the shape of “reprisal raids on 
Pakhtoon  hide-outs, collective 
fines on Baloch and Pakhtoon 
villages and large scale arrests and 
imprisonments". 

Simultaneously, Rawalpindi 
has tried to conSolidate its hoid 
by doling out large slices of 
patronage to some influential 
feudal lords in the areas. This is 
exactly in line with the old British 
practice of making the tribal 
chiefs as the main links of their 
administration in Baluchistan and 
the NWFP. 

Following the same policy, 
the Government has tried to 
entice the present Khan of Kalat 
and the rules of Dir and Anb 
states. It might be mentioned 
that unlike the process of integra- 
tion in India, princely states in 
Pakistan expect those of Bahawal- 
pur and Khairpur, have been 
left untouhed by way of their 
internal administration. The 
Khan of Kalat, for example, has 
been made the Chief Adviser to 
the Governor for the Tribal 
Rulers of Anb and Dir 
have been given special ‘privileges 
and their position of being almost 
semi-independent sovereigns has 
been recognised. 

. New pensions and monetary 
doles have also been arranged for 
a large number of the privileged 
Pathans and Baloch  sardars 
mainly with a view that they 
could keep the people under 
check. General Musa, who him- 
self belongs to a Persian-speaking 
Pathan tribe, has been particularly 
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active in going round the area and 


exorting the people to’ see the 
nefariotis conspiracy being hatched 
in Kabul and New Delhi. Mean- 
while, Rawalpindi seems to have 
launched a great propaganda war 
against Afganistan dubbing Kabul 
as a lackey of New Delhi. 


KabulsNew Delhi Axis 


. There has also been a growing - 


talk of the Kabul-New Delhi axis 
against Pakistan. It may be 
re-called that even during the early 
years of Pakistan such allegations 
were made frequently. Their 
renewal indicates that the problem 
of about eight million Paklitoons 
settled in the Tribal belt as well 
as in areas like Baluchistan and 
NWFP remains far from settle- 
ment. 

Contrary to the general im- 
pression which Rawalpindi has 
tried to give about the popularity 
of Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, he 


seems a major factor to contend . 


with. This has been indicated 
when President Ayub, while 
speaking in Mardan went out of 
his way to call him names by 
describing him in terms like ‘a 
renegade and a traitor’. 
policy till now was that he should 
be politically killed through a 
conspiracy of silence. , Taking the 


cue from the boss the Pakistani . 


press has launched a virulent cam- 
paign ,against Badshah Khan. 
Stories are published daily in the 
Pakistani paess magnifying sent- 
ments expressed in India in favour 
of Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan and 
his struggle. In spite of this cam- 
paign of character assassination, 
howstrong is his influence evident, 
from the fact that a major prob- 
ability as the opposition can- 
didate against the Field Marshal 
Ayub Khan, is Khan Abdul Wali 
Khan, Badshah Khan’s son. He 
was recently elected the President 
of -the Nationalist or the anti- 
Chinese wing of the National 
Awami Party. There are indica- 
tions that he might eventually be 
acceptable to all Opposition 
groups as an alternative to the 
present incumbent of the office. . 
Keeping his national commit- 
ments in mind, Abdul Wali Khan 
has outlined his: concept of 
Pakhtoonistan only as an autono- 


mous' unit in Pakistan. The 
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Government-controlled press 
however is calling this posture 
as a mere facade and is trying to 
give the impression that be too 
like his father want an, inde- 
pendent state of his own. What- 
ever might be the exact position, 


there is no denying that the Pakh- . 


toon issue has made few notable 
gains, 

First, the popular struggle as 
an expression of the suppressed 
nationalism of the Baloches and 
the Pakhtoons has been intensi- 
fied. 

Secondly, internal bickerings 
between thé Balochs and the 
Pakhtoons seem to have been 
ironed out and a strong united 
front has been forged. 

Thirdly, Afghanistan appears 


to have made up its mind to. 


commit itself once again over 
the non-recognition of the Durand 
Line—a position Kabul took 
in 1947 when it was the only 
country opposing the membr- 
ship of Pakistan in the United 
Nations. 


Fourthly, and perhaps most ' 
importantly from the point of 
view of Pakistani politics, the. 


‘Pakhtoon issue no longer remains 


a scare for Pakistani politicians. 

Contrary to the early years of - 
the struggle, when there was a 
united front against such demands 
in the whole of Pakistan, now 
there seems to be large segments 
of the Opposition who want a 
solution of the problem and are 
supporting the aspirations of the 
Pakhtoons at least for internal 
autonomy. . 

This means that the Ayub 
regime would no longer be able 
to isolate the Pakhtoons from _ 
the general fabric of Pakistan's 
democratic movement and would 
find it extremely hard to counti- 
nue with its policies of repression 
through compaigns of character 
assassination of leaders like 
Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan and 
Khan Abdul Samad Khan. The 
next June months of the struggle 
would therefore, be worth 
watching. i 
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NEW PHASE IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


Twin Threat to Stability 


ALAYSIA and Singapore are 
in an exposed position, and 
the politics pursued by these 


states are not conducive to long- 


term stability. Malaysia has al- 
ready faced one confrontation, 
and it isin the midst of another 
with the Philippines. . Singapore 
had its ,mini-confrontation with 
Indonesia. 

These two States are relatively 
the most prosperouos in South- 
East Asia; Malaya’s tin and rub- 
bef and Singapore's entrepot trade 
and booming export industries 
create an illusion, but the reality 
is very different. They are total- 
ly dependent on export trade and 
a depression in West Europe or 
America can havé severe effects on 
the economy, and as the Foreign 
Minister of Singapore pointed 
out, behind the talk of South-East 
Asian co-operation each State is 
pursuing a policy of national 
aggrandizement and Malaysia, like 
Cambodia, is the principal 
victims. 


The *Bumiputras" 


Nor do Malaysia’s internal 
policies give any hope of internal 
political stability. A multi-racial 
statein which the Malays who 
hold political power are only a 
small majority, the State is 
consciously and deliberately pur- 
suing a policy of favourism to the 
“Bumiputras—children of the 
soil. The definition of Bumiput- 
ras excludes Indians and Chinese, 
whatever the length of their resi- 
dence in the country or even if 
they have been established in the 


country for two or three genera- 


tions. Thus only true Malays 
are first-class citizens in the new 
Malaysia, and the Government 
defends its policy on the ground 
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that the immigrant communities 
are at a more advanced level than 
the Malays who find it difficult 
to compete with them, Commu- 
nities which do not enjoy full 
citizenship will not regard the 
state as their own and the 
favouritism shown to the Bumi- 
putras stands in the way of Malay- 
sian nationalism. At the same 
time, Kuala Lumpur is anxious 
to stress its Islamic persopality ; 
it is preparing to sponsor a 
Muslim Conference and establish 
a national religious department. 
About the Muslim conference 
Tunku Abdul Rahman said, 
“The conference is for the mutual 
benefit of Islamic countries in the 
long run and to Spread the re- 
ligion". The trend is clear: the 
conservative leaders of the Unite 
Malay National Organization who 
"dominate the Alliance Govern- 
ment have decided to turn 
Malaysia into a closed society, 
where the Malay Muslim will be 
the privileged community. 
Malaysia is already facing 
a serious communal  situa- 
tion. In the six: West Coast 
States of mainland’ Malaysia— 
Johore, Malacca, Negri Sembilan, 
Selangar, Perak and Penang—the 
non-Malays outnumber the 
Malays. These six are the weal- 
thiest and most developed in the 
country, and though the Malays 
of these states are relatively better 
off than Malays elsewhere, their 
position vis-a-vis the Chinese is 
inferior to that in any other State. 
The six have also the best facili- 
ties for education and professional 
training. Competition is fierce 
and this aggravates the communal 
situation. Yet more money is 
spent on these six states in order 
to improve the position of the 


- Malays, leading to resentment not 


only among the Chinese but also 
in the other states. The result 
has been that the Pan Malayan 
Islamic Party is slowly becoming 
influential in the North and the 
East. It is already established in 
Kalantan, and in the future might 
make inroads into the UMNO 
stroagholds in the northern States. 
PMIP is a frankly chauvinist 
party, its aim is to create a Malay 
nation. Itis with this party that 
the UMNO is engaged in compe- 
tition, and this has led to a right- 
ward shift in its own policies. It 
is unlikely that the UMNO will 
change inits policy in the near 
future and Malaysia will be un- 
able to solve the contradiction 
between Malaysian and Malayan 
nationalism. 


Advance Posts of The West 


This contradiction is at the 
root of Malaysian weakness. 
Kuala Lumpur has tried to bring 
in external alliences as a counter- 
weight to its internal, weak- 
nesses ; even after British with- 
drawal it hopes that a British 
presence will be maintained. In 


any case, Australia and New 
Zealand have expressed their 
willingness to continue their 


defence commitments, and Can- 
berra is considering the possibility 
of keeping another Mirage squa- 
dron in Malasiya. Singapore 
and Malaysia will continue to be 
the advance posts of the West, 
but whether Australia willing to 
enlarge its commitments will 
depend on its ability to get a 
guarantee from Britain or the 
United States. 

Singapore is in an even weaker 
position. Mr Lee might be 
delighted with the trade returns 
—in the first half of this year 
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foreign trade was running ata 
higher ‘level than in any year 
since 1951—and the flow of 
investments. Singapore’s deve- 
lopment has been remarkable, 
the rate of growth during the last 
three years has been 9 per cent 
a year and the Prime Minister 
is optimistic that if it continues 
for another three years, the 
republic will be out of the woods. 
The prosperity is the result of the 
shipping, financial and commer- 
cial infra-structure left behind by 
Britain ; Singapore remains the 
major entrepot of trade in South- 


.East Asia and handles nearly 60 


per cent of Indonesia’s foreign 
trade. But both Malaysia and 
and Indonesia are taking measures 
to reduce their dependence on 
Singapore and itis unlikely that 
Singapore will continue to enjoy 
this advantage for long. Secondly, 
Singapore, being a meré city state, 
lacks a national market for genuiue 
industrialization. Its industries 
are Fexport-oriented and will face 
severe competition in South-east 
Asian markets not only from the 
established industrial State, but 
also from the countries which are 
now embarking on a policy: of 
industrialisation. It is unlikely 
that it will be able to build” up. 
sufficient strength to compete 
effectively and the present rate 
of growth might merely create a 
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sense of illusion. 

The obverse side of the medal 
of rapid industrialisation has been 
the extremely harsh Industrial 
Relations Bill. The Lee govern- 
ment, in order, to encourage 
foreign investments, has curbed 
the unions. It specifically debars 
trade unions from making any 
proposals fo managements, on 
promotion, recruitment, internal 
transfer, retrénchment, reinstate- 
ment, reorganization, dismissal, on 
allocation and assignment of 
duties. In short, the so-called 
socialist Prime Minister of Singa- 
pore has deprived the trade unions 
of all rights, and the workers are 
now completely at the mercy of 
the managements. It is therefore 
possible that Singapore will face 
severe industrial unrest. More- 
over, Singapore since it became 
independent, is having to face the 
problem of defence expenditure. 
Finance Minister Goh King Swee 
said that by ‘the end of 1969 
defence expenditure. would be 
running at the rate of 10 per cent 
of the gross National Product 
and will lead to increased taxation 
and strict control over non-defence 
expenditure. Thus, Singapore’s 
growth rate and stability will 
depend on factors beyond control. 

Even more significant is the 
conflict between ' Singapore’s 
English-educated and  Chinese- 
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educated Chinese. It is the 
English-educated with Lee leading 
them who are now in power, but 
in the long run the Chinese- 
educated will have the decisive 
voice. In the universities there is 
already a significant number who 
look upon Mao as the new pro- 
phet. Lee has failed to handle 
the radical elements and they are 
the leaders of the Chinse-educated 
citizens. Already they are power- 
ful, and it is only the rapid 
growth of the economy that has 
kept discontent at a minimum. If 
the promised economic miracle 
does not come off, or if the 
economy comes under severe 
strain, it will lead to the over- 
throw of Mr Lee. One cannot 
forget that Singapore is a Chinese 
city with a powerful working 
class and a well-organized radical 
movement. It might fall” not to 
Communist China but to the 
local Chinese Communists. And 
a Communist Singapore can be a 
pistol at Malaysia, for the six 
western States of mainland Malay- 
sia have not only a large Chinese 
population but also close links 
with the Singapore Chinese. it 
is Singapore and Malaysia, 
because of their inernal weak- 
nesses, that pose the greatest 
threat to the stability of South- 


East Asia. 
(To be Continued) 
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Rich and Poot in Punjab 


. Economic Analysis of Consumption Expenditure 


a 


T° gauge the impact of Plan 
.Programmes, it is not enough 
to keep our eyes rivetted on 
National Income, we must know 
how the increased national wealth 
is getting distributed between 
different classes, In order to 
galvanise the enthusiasm of the 
people so that they put their 
shoulders to the wheels of econo- 
mic progress, it is necessary to 
ensure ` equitable distribution of 
wealth among all the sections. 
Punjab is the richest state in 
India. Its per capita income has 
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population of 203.7 lakhs, 49.65 
lakhs people are in the expendi- 
ture group of Rs. 1-100. In other 
words, about one-fourth of the 
population is condemned to 
extreme poverty. 

The data collected during the 
17th Round of the National 
Sample Survey also reveals that 
in 1961-62 ‘Agricultural labour 
and allied groups’ constituted 
19.7 per cent, that is, one-fifth of 
the rural population. Per-capita 
monthly quantitative consumption 


Table I 





group. 


Household (monthly) expenditure 
) 





1-100 
101-300 
301-500 
501 and above 


Rural Urban 
25.4 20.7 
64.1 69.5 

80 8.7 

2.5 1.1 


(Source : 17th Round of National Sample Survey) ] 


registered a, steady upward trend 
‘since the execution of various Plan 
Programmes in the State. It 
would be interesting to see how 
this rise in general prosperity 
has been shared by different 
sections of the people. This can 
be judged by analysis of consump- 
tion pattern of different expendi- 


of rice, wheat and total cereals of 
this group was 13.70 seers which 
was the lowest when compared 
with the per-capita consumption 
of other socio-economic groups 


in the rural area. Again, per- 
capita monthly expenditure of 
this group on food, clothing, fuel 
and light in teris of rupces was 
the lowest, that is, Rs. 17.87 or 
60 paise per day. 

It has been estimated by 
S.S. Madalgi of the Division of 
Planning and Special Studies, 
Economic Department, Reserve 
Bank of India -in his paper pub- 
lished in Reserve Bank of India 
Bulletin, January, 1967, that the 
per-capita daily requirement of 
calories from foodgrains in rural 
areas is 1800 and one seer of 
foodgrains yields 3213 calories. 
When the per-capita daily intake 
of calories from  foodgrains 1s 
measured by this yardstick, it is 
found that the per-capita daily 
consumption of this group is 1468 
whereas for all groups it is 1867 
and for farmers, cultivators and 
allied groups and Tenant culti- 
vators, it is 2098 and 2100.res- 
pectively. In the rural areas of 
Punjab, ‘Agricultural labour and 
allied group’ is the only socio- 
economic group which is under- 
nourished. 

In 1961-62, the per-capita 
monthly expenditure according to 
household (monthly) expenditure 
groups (in Rupees) both in rural 


and urban areas was as per 
Table II : 


\ Table II 
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Urban 


Rural 


ture groups, In 1961-62 the Household | — Boc R E " 
percentage distributiori of rural | (monthly) ex- | 
and urban population according penditure Percentage | Per-Capita Percentage | Per-capita 
to household (monthly) expendi- | group. (Rs.) | distribution daily | distribution daily 
ture was as per Table I : of population expenditure | of population! expenditure 
This shows that more than = e NE P 

one-fourth of rural population ` 
and more than one-fifth of urban 1-100 20.7 .69 25.4 58 

` population are in the household | 101-300 69.5 Sr 64.1 90 

, monthly expenditure group of | 301-500 8.7 1.79 8.0 1.57 
Rs. 1-100. ^ According to the | 501 and above 1.1 3.62 2.5 2.21 
1961 Census, the rural population | All groups 97 91 
of the State was 162.18 lakhs and LR NON ENERO DE. 
urban population was 40:89 lakhs. í i 
This means that out of a total (Source: 17th Round N.S.S.) 
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This shows that more than 
one-fifth of the urban population 
and more than one-fourth of the 
rural population are spending 
only 69 paise and ‘58 paise res- 


_ pectively per-capita per day. It 


is also revealed that thé same 
monthly expenditure group 
(Rs. 1-100) is worse off in the 
rural areas than in the urban 
areas. It is also significant to 
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17th Round 1961-62 





Per-capita expenditure 
classes. 
Cereals, Pulses & 
other food items. 
Milk & Milk 
Products. 
s& All food items. 


38 
as 











jamè 
w 
{2 
BA 














Rs. 
0-08 
83.20 
83.20 
71.60 
76.40 
71.40 
77.20 
71.20 
65.40 
65.60 


16.80 
16.20 


66.40 
67.00 
64.40 | 13.20 
53.00 | 23.40 
54.00 | 23.40 
47.80 | 29.40 
50.60 | 20.60 
42.80 | 22.60 
37.80 | 27.80 
30.40 
20.00 
14.60 
22.80 


- 8-11 
11-13 
13-15 
15-18 
18-21 
21-24 
24-28. 
28-34 | 
34-43 
61.20 
59.20 
50.00 
70.40 


43-55 | 30.80 


55-75 | 39.20 
75 & | 35.40 


above 
Alllevel| 47.60 
pooled 


^ Itis a known fact that as the 
income increases, the precentage 
of expenditure on food items to 
the total expenditure decreases: 
since the richer people spend more 
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16.80 
16.80 
22.40 
23.60 
22.60 
22.80 


28.80 
34.60 
34.40 
38.80 
40.80 
50.00 
29.60 


note that about 90 per cent of 
urban as wellas rural population 
is spending less than Rs. 1 per- 
capita per day. 

SO, this was the position in 
1961-62 at the time of the 
Seventeenth Round of National 
Sample Survey. In order to see 
whether the economic conditions 
of low and middle income ex- 
penditure groups was bettered or 
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18th Round 1963-64 


i 


Cereals, Pulses & 
Products. 


All non-food items. 
other fooditems. 
Milk & Milk 
>S All non-food items. 


ƏS All food items. 
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CN 
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Information not avallable 
81.60 | 18.40 
82.40 | 17 .60 
79.60 | 20.40 
23.20 
22.60 
25.80 
26.60 
29.80 
34.60 


10.60 
15.80 
18.00 
20.80 
22.00 
24.00 
25.80 
24.60. 
24.00 


71.00 
66.60 


61.60 
56.00 


76.80 
71.40 
74.20 
73.40 
70.20 
65.40 
61.00 
62.20 
37.20 


55.40 
50.20 
47.60 
45.60 
41.40 
21.60 
23.80 
13.20 
21.80 


39.40 
38.40 37.80 
62.80 


32.20 


24.00 


46.00 67.80 


on non-food articles. It is also 
known that in lower income 
brackets, the dietry composition 
consists more of cereals and pulses 
and less of protective foods like 
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39.00 


not with the passage of time, it is 
necessary to compare the data of 
consumption expenditure collected 
during the Seventeenth Round of 
NSS (1961-62) with that of the 
Eighteenth Round (1963-64) and 
the Nineteenth Round (1964-65). 
The comparative data is given in 
the following table :— 


‘19th Round 1964-65 | 





other food items. 
food items. 


Cereals Pulses & 
Products. 


@ [sS 
m 
> | 
t2 
= | 


~ Milk and Milk 


= 
>S All food items. 
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71.20 
74.20 
68:00 
68.80 
66.40 
59.60 
58.80 
51.20 
48.40 
44.80 
40.80 


18.60 
15.40 
20.60 | 
18.00 
17.00 
24.80 
22.80 
23.40 
25.60 
| 32.20 
35.80 
50.40 
27.20 


83. 
75.20 
77.20 
| 76.60. 
74.40 
67.80 
64,20 
49.60 
72.60 


32.00 


51.20 | 21.60 





milk and milk products. 
But a close study of the figures 
given in the -above Table shows 


that in 1964-65 the percentage . of . ` 


expenditure on cereals, pulses and 
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other food items increased’ as 
compared with, 1961-62 in the 
case of the lower and middle 
&xpenditure' groups whereas the 
percentage of expenditure on the 
aforesaid food items in the case 
of the higher expenditure groups 
declined. As regards expenditure 
on protective food like milk and 
milk products, the percentage of 
expenditure in the case of the 
lower and middle expenditure 
groups decreased and in the case 
of higher expenditure groups 
increased. It has also been reveal- 
ed that except the lowest per- 
capita expenditure class (Rs. 8-11) 
all the lower and middle income 
groups were spending more on 
food items and less on  non- 
food items during “1964-65 as 
compared to 1961-62. There is 
a slight amelioration of conditions 
in relation to Rs. 8-11 per-capita 
expenditure class. Similarly the 
highest per-capita expenditure class 
(Rs. 75 and above) was also 
spending less on food items in 
1864-65 as compared to 1961-62. 

* jt is thus evident that the 
lower and middle expenditure 
groups have not been able to 
maintain even their.old standard 
ofliving. Butitisto be remem- 
bered here that during all these 
years, the per-capita income in the 
State maintained a steady upward 
trend. Per-capita income at 
current prices was Rs.401 in 
1961-62, Rs. 416 in 1962-63, 


Rs. 483 in 1963-64 and Rs. 619 . 


(Reogranised Punjab) in 1964-65. 

Mahalnobis Committee on 
Distribution of Incomes and 
Levels of living also reached the 
conclusion that the economic con- 
dition of the middle income 
groups has become relatively 
worse off. Recently on Septem- 
ber 14, 1968, addressing the villa- 
gers in the drought-stricken Kanti 
village, near “Allahabad, Smt. 
Indira Gandhi, Prime Minister of 
India, observed that the progress 
in the elimination of disparity had 
not been satisfactory. She also 
repretted that the recent boom in 
agriculture had further widened 


. the disparity between the big and 


small cultivators. 

Economic and Statistical Orga- 
nization, Punjab, conducted the 
working-class family-living sur- 
veys during the 1965-66 at the 
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towns of Abohar, Dhariwal, 
Ludhiana, Nangal, Patiala and 
Phagwara and the middle-class 
family-living surveys for the same 
period at the towns of Amritsar, 
Ludhiana and Patiala, with a view 
to prepare the weighting dia- 
grams for the construction of con- 
sümers price index numbers and 
study the level of living of both 
the classes. The budgets of 240 
working-class families each at 
Abohar and Dhariwal and 480 
each at Nangal and Phagwara, 
460 and 720 at Patiala and 
Ludhiana respectively were 
studied. Similarly, the family 
budgets of 720, 540 and 360 
middle-class families were studied 
at Amritsar, Ludhiana and Patiala 
respectively. 

A digression in relation to 
these surveys would be quite per- 
tinent to the subject. It has been 
revealed that the largest. number 
of sampled working-class families 
fall in the income group 
Rs. 150-201 at  Dhariwal, 
Ludhiana, Nangal and  Patiala. 
At Abohar and Phagwara such 
income groups fall within the 
income bracket ‘less then Rs. 90 
and Rs. 90-120' respectively. 
Average monthly expenditure on 
current living is Rs. 124.05 at 
Abohar, Rs. 203.42 at Dhariwal, 


Rs. 198.84 at Ludhina, Rs. 201.45. 


at Nangal, Rs. 172.21 at Patiala 
and Rs. 171.58 at Phagwara. 
The average budget of a working- 
class family was found to be 





deficit at all the centres. The 
families reporting debt to the total 
families at a centre was lowest 
(13 percent) at Abohar and 
Patiala and the highest (about 
70 per cent) at Dhariwal. Average 
amount of loan per indebted 
family was Rs. 139.37 at Abohar 
and Rs. 501.31 at Phagwara. All 
the families at Abohar, Nangal 
and Phagwara had taken loans for 
‘unproductive purposes’ with a 
view to meet the current deficit or 
to celebrate marriage etc. This 
lays bare the economic plight of 
the working class. 

As regards the middle class, it 
has been found that the model 
family income group is Rs. 200- 
300, and that the model per- 
capita income group is Rs. 40-60. 
Average budget has been found to 
be surplus at Amritsar and Patiala 
and deficit at Ludhiana though 
the surplus in case of Amritsar is 
very small. Out of the total 
sample families 12 per cent, 21 
per cent and 34 per cent reported 
debt at Amritsar, Ludhiana and 
Patiala respectively. Al this 
shows that even the position of 
the middle class is noi very 
happy. 

Steady economic growth ina 
backward economy like ours is 
not possible without tightening of 
the belts. But every class must 


make equitable sacrifices so that 
the caravan of economic progress 
can move forward without 
ing social tensions. 


Caus- 


Jana Sangh members protested in Parliament 
when Food Minister, Sri Jagjivan Ram referred 
to scholars who claimed that beef was eaten in 


ancient India. 


To acquaint yourself with the attitude of our 
forefathers on the subject of beef-eating, read 
this book by a distinguished indologist of the 


e nineteenth century. 


Beef In Ancient India 


i by 
RAJA RAJENDRALALA MITRA 


Being a reprint of Chapter VI of the 
author's book Indo-Aryans Voll, publish- 
ed originally in 1881. 

Price : Re 1.54 p. 
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THERE can be no doubt now 
that man is going to reach 
the moon in person before this 
decade is over. May be even 
this year. But is ita race to the 
moon between the USSR and 
the USA, albeit a friendly 
competition like the World 
Olympics ? It appears to be so. 
But it is also perhaps the case that 
the Soviets and the Americans 
are working on alternate and 
somewhat parallel plans for man's 
first voyage to the moon. 

We shall, therefore, discuss 


the general problem of a lunar 


voyage, before we dwell on the 
specific features of the two alter- 
nate plans! 

Moon is a flying object circling 
the earth at an average velocity 
of 3,600 miles-per-hour (MPH). 
Earth is also a flying object orbit- 
ing the Sun at an average velocity 
of 66,000 MPH. To hit the moon 
from the earth is, therefore, like 
shooting a flying bird from a 
fast-moving car. This has been 
solved completely to our satisfac- 
tion. 

A. soft-landing on the lunar 
surface has also been made, not 
once but many times both by the 
Soviet Union andithe USA. This 
is no easy achievemerit for two 
reasons ; first, one has to escape 
from the earth’s gravitational 
, clutches and then while falling 
“towards the moon's surface with 
increasing speed, unless the 
velocity of descent is checked, 
one would crash on the, lunar 


surface with a velocity of 5,200. 


MPH. Second, at the moment of 
touch-down on the lunar: surface 
enough solid surface. has to be 
found to make possible a soft and 
safe landing. 

Both have been achieved. 
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First the path of journey from 
the earth to the moon can very 
aptly be compared to that of 
climbing a steep (really vertical) 
mountain, 2,16,000 miles high, 
then go over the summit to fall 
down on the other side (again 
vertically down) but only a dis- 
fance of 24,000 miles to reach the 


lunar surface. This is because the. 


earth’s mass being approximately 
81 times heavier than the moon, 
within the distance of 2,40,000 


miles (all approximate figures given 


here) that separate the earth from 
the moon, the earth’s gravitational 
pull will dominate nine-tenths of 
it (that is, 2,16,000 earthwards), 
the remaining one-tenth being 
dominated by the moon’s gravita- 
tional attraction (according to the 


, inverse square law). 


We take off the earth with a 
minimum velocity of 25,000 MPH 
which enables us to go over the 


summit point, as it were, at a. 


height or properly speaking at a 
distance of 2,16,000 miles away 
from the earth. 

Then as we go on descending 
towards the lunar surface with 
increasing speed, the linar space 
ship is turned upside down, that 
‘is a full 180 degrees, by means of 
gyroscopes and side gas-jets so 
that the space ship is now falling 
towards the moon with its tail 
pointed towards the moon. Its 
rocket motors start firing at a 
predetermined calculated height 
from the lunar surface so that an 
opposite thrust to that of its 
downward velocity to the lunar 
surface is imparted. This helps 
to check its velocity of free fall 
with increasing speed towards the 
lunar surface. If everything goes 
well, not only the calculations 
beforehand but the operation of 


v 


the rocket motors particularly the 
thrust given upwards away from 
tbe lunar surface, its velocity of 
descent is almost brought down 
to zero. : 

At the nióment of touch-down 
on. the lunar surface already a 
four-legged structure with strong 
springs has been opened which 
will cushion the shock of impact 
of its final touch-down on the 
lunar surface. 

A shoft-landing on the lunar 
surface has been effected many 
times by the Soviet and the 
American automatic space ships 
or stations to the moon and both 
television photo as well as chemi- 
cal survey of the lunar soil have 
been done. 

Second, the information 
obtained so far from actual tele- 
photos and chemical analysis of 
the lunar sol prove beyond doubt 
that there is enough hard ground 
on the moon, where our future 
manned lunar space ships can 
land. This is particularly good 
news because there was a good 
deal of justified apprehension on 
this question. The moon, as we 
Know, has no atmosphere, in fact 
completely vacuous. It was con- 
jectured, therefore, that the meteors 
and meteorities striking the lunar 
soil without any resistance from 
the atmospheric friction (as is the 
case here on earth which helps to 
burn up these meteors and 
meteorities, only occasionally very 
big ones like the Siberian one 
1908 hitting the earth) will break 
into fragments, and since there is 
no air to take it away, the meteor 
fragments must have accumulated 
over aeons of geological (or shall 
we say, seleonological) times. 
Hence it was thoughf\ that our 
lunar space ships lending on the 
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.great detail, 


s 


moon will disappear under the 
huge mountain- high debris of this 
quick-sand type. of. meteorite 
fragments. 

This danger ihe does not 
exist. Indeed the lunar surface in 
many respects resemble that of 
our earth, which goes to confirm 
that the earth and the moon were 
born conteniporaneously i in time in 
hoary cosmic past. This also 
fneans that the earth-moon system 
is basically not a planetsatéllite, 
but a twin-planet system, 

This is indeed a very impor- 
tant deduction and makes it 
imperative to study the moon in 
reasons for which 
we will discuss at the end of this 
article. 


i 


Refuelling in Orbit 

To reach the moon one-way, 
we, therefore, require a minimum 
velocity i in total of 25 000 plus 
5,250 MPH, 25,000 MPH will 
take us from the ‘earth to the 
neutral ‘summit’ point, and then 
5,250 MPH is required to retard 
our velocity of descent to the 


lunar surface. The return journey , 


is almost twice this ; not exactly, 
because to retard our velocity of 
descent from the neutral ‘summit’ 
„point to.earth, we can utilise the 
earth's atmospheric ; frictional 
resistance for breaking purposes. 
Even then it is obvious that the 
total velocity requirement (though 
not at any one time) adds up to 
a formidable figure of something 
like allowing for some reserves. 
70,000 MPH, and we got to carry 


enough fuel to produce this in our, 
. rocket motors when we leave the 


earth. 

Now óbviouslj, this is not 
possible. The optimum mass 
ratio of a rocket is something 
like : 80 per cent to 15 ‘per cent 
to 5 per cent where 80 per cent of 
the weight of the rocket is taken 
up by the fuel to be held in a 
container which is 15° per cent 
of thetweight of the rocket, and 
by spending this 95 per cent we 
can get a payload of only 5 per 
cent. Now a second rocket with 
the ,same. weight break-up. is 
added as the payload of the first, 
and a third as the payload of the 
second. Then the final payload, 
which is our lunar space ship% or 
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the present-day sputniks works up 
to 5 percent of 5 per cent of 5 
per cent or 1 : 8,000. The 
efficiency of the rocket increases in 
near-vacuum conditions of outer 
space so that the ratio works up 
to 1: 800. This can be improved 
further with greater thrusts of the 
rocket motors, that is with better 
fuel and, of course, our knowledge 
on fuels is bound to be. limited 
and scanty in view of its military 
importance as. well. 

But it should be obvious that 
to carry enough fuel to be able to 
produce in total d velocity of 
almost, 70,000 MPH would 
require such a huge rocket as to 
be technically unfeasible. What 
should we do under such Cireumis- 
tances ? 

We face almost a similar pro- 
blem when we undertake a motor 
journey from Calcutta to Delhi. 
Our. car cannot carry enough 
petrol (or-fuel) for the journey, so 
we got to get petrol on the way- 
side station. Same“ here. A 
refuellig arrangement has to be 
made somewhere in space between 
the earth and the moon. 


Eventually man will build not 


one, but many space stations in 
various orbits round the earth, 
one of which will only be a re- 
fuelling station, a kind of cosmic 
‘petrol’ station. The other space 
stations will be used for weather 
"and other observations. Of 
Course, military observations also 
cannot be ruled out but since all 


the space Powers would be ina 


position to do it, we will hope 
that it will not be done. The 
legal implications of a space 
station—how far it affects the 
national sovereign territorial 
jurisdiction of a particular country 
—is not here within our purview. 
It can only be mentioned in pasg- 
ing. that the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, Andrei Gromyko took 
the initiative in the September, 
1966 session of the UN General 
Assembly to formulate some 
international Jaws ànd conventions 
in this direction. and this was 
endorsed by the USA and other 
States, including India at that 
time. 

It is also obvious that an 
orbiting space station with 
wonderful facilities for weather 
observations and the like will 
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be able to give enough  ad- 
vance indications and warnings of 
a coming flood, cyclone, etc. as to 
be able to reduce damages from 
them to zero. 

But while space stations are 
our immediate programme for the 
very near future, we can even 
now get the extra fuel necessary 
to reach the moon and back by 
refuelling in orbit. And the first 
experiments for this seems to 
bave been done a few days by 
the coupling in space of the Soviet 
space ship Soyuz-III with Col. 
Geogry Beregovi on-board, with 
Soyuz-II which was unmanned. 
In future the unmanned space 
ship (Soyuz II here) will be, what 


might be called, a tanker rocket, 


that is, a rocket whose entire pay- 
load wil be taken up by fuel. 
When they -rendezvous in space, 
the fuel from the tanker orbit is 
transferred to the manned space 
ship by a pipeline. Of course, 
no liquid will flow from a higher 
to a lower altitude there (in 
conditions of weightlessness there 
is no high or low ground), we 
wil have to take recourse to 
strong pumps to transfer the 
fuel. - 

Refuelling in orbit appears to 
be the key to the future lunar 
voyage before a regular station in 
space with docking and refuelling 
facilities are permanently estab- 
lished. 


Soviets Leading 


To conquer Space is the 
biggest adventure of man in his 
chequered career on earth.p It is 
a leap to a new dimension, the 
true third dimension but ultimate- 
ly to the fourth of Time. Earth- 
bound man, even when hé knows 
that his earth i is a sphere does not 
take that into his daily calcula- 
tion, but is accustomed to look 
upon, it as a flat earth. That is 
why, we are used to say aeroplane 
flies at an altitude of 30,000 feet 
or 6 miles above the sea-level. 
Only in case of rockets when we 
have gone really a good distance, - 
say a minium of 100 miles away 
from the Earth (no longer above) 
that we start looking upon and 
considering the globe of the Earth 
as one entity. This is the true 
prespective of the third dimen- 
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sion. Similarly, with very high 


speed, shaped soaring above or: 
r 


away from the earth ata velocity 
of 5 miles per second, we can 
calculate the time-dilatation effect 
of Einstein’s fourth dimension 
(even though 5 miles per second 
is far below the speed of light). 
It must be noted that Einstein’s 
famous equation on the time- 
dilatation effect could now be 
checked experimentally with the 
help of the tremendous speed of 
the artificial satellites round the 
earth. 

A leap into space is also a 
new and fuller outlook of man's 
life on earth. Earth-bound man, 
enclosed by the atmosphere (our 
akash) is like the man within the 
four walls of his room. It is.only 
when he goes into Space into his 
Mahakash, that he can get a 
proper. perspective of his own 
little world in the context of the 
Space beyond. Earth-bound man 
has so long been like the prover- 
bial kupamanduka of our ancient 
folk-lore, to leap into Space 1s his 
liberation. 

And fifty-one years ago, as. 
the Russian Revolution ushered 
in a new era 1n man's history, the 
era of a sense of new values based 
on social equity and justice, of 
freedom and peace, the era of 
Socialism, and changed man’s 
course of history on Earth, so 
forty years later of that revolution 
on October 4, 1957, it is the 
socialist Soviet Union that first 
sent the artificial satellites in 
orbit round the earth. Since then 
the Soviets have scored many a 


. first in ,this mightiest of man's 


adventure ; in September and 
October, 1959 by Lunik IIand 
Ill it could successfully hit the 
moon and take photograph of the 
hitherto hidden other side of the 
moon. On April 12, 1961 it was 
a Soviet citizen and member" of 


its Communist Party, Yuri Gaga-, 


rin that first blazed a trail of glory 
to outer space, the first man to 


see the globe of the earth inits . 


entirety. . Again Space had to 
yield its secrets to the charms of 
a Soviet woman only, Valentina 
Tereshkova. Valentina Teresh- 
kova, (code name ‘Chaika’ , or 
sea-gull), as restless as that bird 
which delights in braving storms, 
did a dual flight with Bykovsky. 
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This was the second dual flight, 
the first one was also by two 
Soviet men. 

We are not underestimating 
the American achievements in 
Space. In sophistication and mini- 
aturisation of their instruments 
they are ahead of the Soviets. 
In walks (strictly floating) in 
Space, when spacemen come out 
of their spaceships, they are pro- 
bably a little more ahead in their 
achievements in so far as they 
have also demonstrated the suc- 
cessful use of gas jets ina space- 
man’s manovering outside his 
spaceship. In observations of the 


- planet Venus, it was American 


Mariner II which first gave us the 
preliminary observations which 
establish that Venus may be too 
hot to sustain life. In effecting a 
soft-landing on the moon and 
sending us not only telephotos of 
the lunar soil but also its chemical 
analysis, their achievements are 
certainly very high. 


Man’s Signal Victory 


And now comes the forty- 
dollar question who will land 
first on the moon, a Soviet or an 
American citizen ? Let us make 
one point very firmly at the out- 
set. Whoever it is; it will be first 
and foremost man's signal victory. 
To go out to Space, “to seek a 
newer world, to sail beyond the 
sunset and the baths of all the 
Western stars" is also to leap to a 
new dimension of man’s existence 
on earth, a new reality that man 
as a whole of all countries and 
nations; belongs to his mother 
Earth. After all it is only from 
Space that he can see not his own 
little or big country, but the 
whole globe of the earth, his own 
and his true habitat. It is not for 
nothing that many of the space- 
men (cosmonauts or- astronauts if 
you like) exclaimed that they 
wanted to hold and encompass 
the whole earth in their embrace. 

' We have already said that the 
Soviets and the Americans seem 


to be working on alternate but’ 


complimentary plans to reach the 
moon. Let us discuss only the 
general blueprints available so 
ar. 

We have already noted that a 
voyage to the moon and back 


with soft-landing on the lunar soil 
requires in total an enormous sum 
of velocity. This can. only be 
acquired by refuelling either in 
orbit or from future space stations. 
It appears that while the Soviets 
are planning to do the refuelling 
in a parking orbit round the earth, 
the Americans want to do the 
same in a similar parking orbit 
round the moon. We have 
already discussed the refuelling 
technique. 
What the Americans want to 
do, it appears, is to send a space 
ship in orbit round the moon. 
Such a space ship, after crossing 
the neutral summit point at a dis- 
tance of 2,16,000 miles from the’ 
earth, will settle as a satellite of 
the moon itself. Then at a prea- 
rranged point, a baby space ship. 
with no wings or streamlining 
(since from this orbit to the moon 
there is no atmosphere) will 
separate from the main body of 
the space ship, descend to the 
lunar soil with the spacemen (one 
of them at least will be left behind 
in the parent ship), and do the 
return journey again to-the parent 
ship after fulfilling their mission 
on the moon. i 
_ The Soviets, on the contrary, 
may first try a circumnavigation 
of the moon—as has already ` 
successfully done by Zond-5— this 
time by a spaceship with men 
aboard, before actual landing. 
Jules Verne's story has come to 
life. Even in circumnavigation of 
fhe moon, with men on board, 
the space ship should have reserve 
fuel which can now been done 
with the coupling technique of 
Soyuz-3 and unmanned Soyuz-2, 
which as we have noted, can very 
wel be a tanker rocket. The 
actual landing site on the moon 
has also been decided—it will be 
either Mare Imbrium or Mare 
Norris or certainly one of the big 
Mares (meaning seas, but there is 
no sea on the moon, no water 
even, itis only a big valley bet- 
ween some of the highest moun- 


: tain peaks on the moon). 


Why to Moon ? 

Why should we want to reach 
the moon when so many urgent 
problems await our immediate 
attention and solution ? Also a 

( Continued on Page 38 ) 
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the discussion on Czechoslovakia 


General 


Secretary of the Communist Party of Italy, anda 
study of the Action Programme of the Communist 
Party of Czechoslovakia by Dr. Jagdish Das Gupta. 


Luigi Longo Interview 


In this interview, the General Secretary of the Communist Party 
of Italy replies to questions from the Journal, L’Astrolabio, on the 
events in Czechoslovakia. This interview is reprinted here from the 

- British Marxist Weekly, Comment, dated October 5, 1968. 


L'Astrolabio : In May, with 
Kosygin's visit to Karlovy Vary, a 


. tacit truce was declared in the con- 


flict between the .Commnnist 
Parties of the Soviet Union, Poland, 
the German Democratic Republic, 
Hungary and Bulgaria, on the 
one hand, and the Communist 
Party of Czechoslovakia, on the 
other, concerning the new course 
initiated in Czechoslovakia. The 
formal agreements of Cierna and 
Bratislava followed. Then, with- 
out warning, the military interven- 
tion. Why? What do you think 
of the arguments used to justify 
this intervention ? 

Longo : I do not believe, as I 
have already said many times in 
recent months, that the Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party, with 
its new course, was in any danger 
of falling into the hands of refor- 


' mists or that socialist Czecho- 


slovakia could have been over- 
whelmed by counter-revolution, 
if such an ‘attempt had been 
made. 

In my opinion, socialism in 
Czechoslovakia, after ,23 years of 
existence and achievements, des- 
pite weaknesses and errors, had 
put down such solid roots in all 
Czechoslovak economic, social 
and political life that it was 
securely in a position to deal with 
any attempts made by right-wing 
forces at home and imperialist 
and counter-revolutionary forces 
abroad. 
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,Moreover, the new 
adopted by the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party was aimed pre- 
cisely at consolidating socialism in 
Czechoslovakia, over-coming the 
errors and delays of the past, 
activating democratic life in the 
Party and the country, and adapt- 
ing relations between the Party 
and the state, and between both 
of these and the working class, 
the popular masses and public 
opinion, to the new needs of the 


‘country. 


For that matter, the decisions 
of the Central Committee in 
January and April, which initiated 
the new course, were also fa- 
vourably received by the respon- 
sible leadership bodies of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (CPSU). It is true that 
the new leadership of the Czecho- 
slovak Party was later accused of 
not reacting sufficiently.to social 
democratic and  counter-revolu- 
tionary attacks against the 
Communist - Party itself, the 
socialist foundations and inter- 
national collocation of the 
country. 

It is also true that in that 
period the Czechoslovak Commu- 
nist Party proved to be deeply 
divided and almost paralysed in 
its external action by divergencies 
in the past and contrasts over in- 
ternal problems of organisation 


and leadership. But it later found ` 


a greater unity on these pro- 


course 


blems and around its new 
leaders and Dubcek, especial- 
ly after the Cierna and Bratislava 
meetings. It therefore had ample 
possibilities to defeat the anti- 
socialist and right-wing forces. 

It is my opinion that since 
those meetings no facts have 
emerged to justify fears that the 
danger of a. counter-revolutionary 
coup d'etat and a collapse of 
socialist power were imminent 
and inevitable. I therefore do 
not feel that the catastrophic 
hypothesis underlying the military 
intervention was well grounded 
and even less that the situation in 
Czechoslovakia was such as to 
constitute that “painful necessity" 
with Which intervention in 
Hungary was justified in 1956. 

For this reason, we expressed 
our dissent and reprobation as 
soon as we learned of the military 
intervention in Czechoslovakia by 
the five socialist countries which 
in July had sent the so-called 
Warsaw letter. And we expressed 
them not only for the factual 
reasons above, but also for more 
general reasons of principle. 

Infact, we consider the auto- 
nomy, independence and national 
sovereignty of every state, the 
autonomy and sovereignty of every 
Communist Party as undeniable 
questions of principle. We agree 
that the fate and future of 
socialism in one country interests 
not only the Communists, demo- 
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^ rats and people of that country, 


but also the Communists, demo- 
crats and peoples of all countries ; 
however, this principle cannot, in 
our opinion, in any way be under- 
stood as a right to military inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of 
another Communist Party and 
another country. 

This principle was, for that 
matter solemnly proclaimed by 
the government of the Soviet 
Union itself in a resolution of 
October 1956—after the Hunga- 
rian events—in which it was 
clearly affirmed that “the coun- 
tries of the great community of 
socialist nations can only build 
their relations on positions of 
absolute equality, respect for terri- 
torial integrity, state independence 
and sovereignty, and non-inter- 
ference in each other's affairs". 
The resolution recalled that “the 
20th Congress of the CPSU reso- 
Jutely condemned violations and 
errors, and called for a consistent 
application, on the part of the 
Soviet Union, of -the Leninist 
principles of equality among 
peoples in its relations with the 
other socialist countries". 

The same resolution set out 
"very clearly what was meant by 
the "consistent application" of 
Leninist principles of equality 
among peoples: “thé stationing 
of troops of this or that member- 
state of the Warsaw Pact on the 
territory of another member-state 
of the Warsaw Pact takes place 
through agreement among all the 
member-states and only with the 
consent of that state on whose 
territory, by its requést, these 
military formations have been, 
or are to be, stationed”. 


L'Astrolabio : In the concrete, 
how do you judge the military 
intervention itself and how do you 
think the Soviet leaders came to 
do such a thing, thus going against 
principles and positions they have 
so often proclaimed ? 


Longo: I consider the mili- 
tary intervention in Czechoslova- 
kia à tragic error, in the light of 
the decisions of the 20th Congress 
of the CPSU as well. 

These decisions were aimed at 
correcting the errors committed 
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during the Stalinist period; and at 
overcoming the political and 
doctrinaire narrowness that—after 
its heroic efforts for the building 
of socialism and its victory in the 
struggle against Nazism and 
Fascism for the freedom and 
independence of the peoples, were 
preventing the full unfolding of 
the prestige and influence of 
socialism and the Soviet Union 
in the world. 

The results of the new course 
initiated by the 20th Congress 
have been of great importance 
both within the Soviet Union and 
on the international level, despite 
the litmitations and uncertain- 
ties with which the new course 
have been applied and the cont- 
rasts it has provoked. 

These decisions were the ex- 
pression ofa deep faith in the 
anti-capitalist class consciousness 
of the workers and in the realisa- 
tion of socialist ideas by the 
broadest possible popular masses ; 
they were open to the new possibi- 
lies maturing in the world to 
attract new countries and new peo- 
ples to anti-capitalist struggle for 
liberation. There can be no doubt 
that these decisions have greatly 
aided the development of the 
working class and Communist 
movement in the world and the 
struggles of national liberation 
which have brought the vast 
majority of colonial peoples to 
national independence and, some 
to march towards socialism. 

It is true that the problems of 
the 20th Congress are still little 
orin no way solved in many 
socialist countries, complicated 
and made more difficult by forces 
which express resistance and 
opposition to the basic ideas of 
socialism. . Particularly in the 
new socialist’ countries, —the$e 
pressures come not only ‘from 
what remains. of the old social 
groups, but also from -new strata, 
formed in the process of develop- 
ment of socialist society and asa 
consequence of it and by the 
persistance to a greater or lesser 
extent, of paternalistic and 
bureaucratic forms in the various 
fields of political, economic, social 
and cultural activity. A contra- 
diction of this nature lies at the 
bottóm of events in Czechoslova- 
kia and it is this contradiction 
that the initiators of the new 


-which sub-ordinates 


course were attempting to over- 
come. 

In fact, the new course was 
the product of the long period of 
stagnation of Czechoslovak society, 
of the twelve years delay in carry- 
ing out the change of course urged 
by the 20th Congress. The result 
was an imbalance, a contrast bet- 
ween the political structures and 
civil society, so that a certain 
political leadership had become a 
hindrance to the full development 
of all the creative capacities of 
socialism. 

The responsibility of the old 
leaders of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party lies in having 
let this situation develop. The 
error of our Soviet comrades lies 
in not having had confidence in 
the new Czechoslovak leaders to 
carry out the new course— to bring 
the Party, the state and the 
country back to a correct demo- 
cratic life—without compromising 
the future of socialism and the 
authority of the Party. 

It was said in our Central 
Committee that the military inter- 
vention was produced by a con- 
ception which sees in the 
appearance of mistaken, discon- 
tented or hostile opinions an 
immediate danger for the socialist 
regime and, in a new flexibility of 
social and ‘political life, an under- 
mining of the leadership function 
of the Communist Party, and 
the very 
principles of national  inde- 
pendence and Party autonomy to 
a military judgement of the 
necessity to defend the frontiers of 
the socialist countries. 

But, it is said, there were 
speculations and threats by the 
Right and imperialism. Certainly 
there were and there still are. No 
one denies that the forces of reac- 
tion and imperialism carry on a 
destructive action against the 
socialist societies in every field, in 
every situation and in every way, 
particularly and increasingly 
through ideological pressure. 

They did so in the conditions 
produced by the beginning of the 
new course and they are doing so 
now. The question is how to 
fight this destructive action most 
effectively, in whatever form it 
may take, and to rally the vast 
majority of the popular: masses 
around the Communist Party in 
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this struggle, © overcoming the 
errors and weaknesses of the past 
and restoring to socialism all its 
social, human and democratic 
drive. Ido not believe that the 
best way to answer capitalist and 


* imperialist ideological pressure is 


to weaken our political and 
ideological weapons, trusting 
primarily to authoritarian and 
administrative pressure. 


L'Astrolabio : With your stand 
on eyents in Czechoslovakia and 
particularly with your expression 
of “dissent” | and- *reprobation" 
over the military intervention, you 
have taken a position in open con- 
trast with the judgement and, 
above all, with the’ action of the 
Kremlin in Czechoslovakia. What 
are the elements underlying this 
choice ? 


Longo : Our dissent and repro- 
bation are not based on moralis- 
tic or democratistic motives, but 
rather on political reasons and 
reasons of principle. 

By this, I do not mean to 
refer to our conception of the 
Italian road to socialism. We 


have never attempted and we are 


not attempting now to hold up 
our socialist perspective as a 
model valid for the Soviet Union, 
the socialist countries or any other 
Party or country. .[ am well 
aware that the past, evolution 
and the present situation, condi- 
tion the development of every 
society, and, with all the more 
reason, they condition the 
development of the existing 
socialist societies, ‘particularly of 
their economic regimes and their 
social and political structures. 

But I also think that the 
socialist countries, precisely be- 
cause of the level of development 
they have reached, the problems 
raised by this development, 
technology and the modern 
sciences, and the weight that the 
national aspect of each country 
has come to have in the process 
of the building of socialism, can- 
not escape the necessity of dealing 
with the problems of an appro- 
priate and profound democratisa- 
tion of their respective economic, 
political, social and cultural 
orders, in the ways most suited to 
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their particular conditions and in 
full autonomy. 

But limiting ourselves to the 
case of Czecholovakia, which 
interests us here, I can say that 
our stands have been taken 
on the basis of the position of 
our Party in the international 
working class and Communist 
movement and with reference 
to the present world situation 
in which the existence of the 
socialist countries, the liberation 
and tormented advance of the 
colonial peoples, the continuing 
power and contemporary crisis 


of capitalism and imperialism, 
all flow together. 
For this reason, I believe 


that the interests of socialism 
must also be considered beyond 
the borders of-the existing 
socialist states. In fact, our 
conception of the development of 
the working class and Communist 
movement pivots on respect for 
the automony of every Communist 
Party and on the independence 
of every state and, at the same 
time, on the need for a consistent 
development of socialist demo- 
cracy. 

The recognition, respect for 
and practice of these principles 
in the socialist countries and in 
relations between socialist countries 
is indispensable in consolidating 
and extending the prestige and 
influence of the Soviet Union, in 
increasing the power of attraction 
of socialist ideals and in favour- 
ing the advance towards social- 
ism~-in an atmosphere of 
peaceful coexistence—of new 
countries and new peoples. ` 

We were influenced, therefore, 
in taking our stands on the events 
in Czechoslovakia, by our -con- 
cern for the interests and pros- 
pects of the international work- 
ing class and Communist move- 
ment, because in the peaceful 
competition between the two 
systems, nothing must obscure 
all the political and ideal superio- 
rity of socialism, all its demo- 


cratic potentiality and the 
concept of relations between 
socialist’ countries based on 


equality and complete indepen- 
dence among nations. 

For this reason, I feel that 
any restrictive conception of the 
problems and organisation of 
political and civil life, of the 


confrontation of opinions, just 
as any tendency to interfere in 
the internal affairs of another 
Party or another country, do not 
help the spread of the socialist 
idea in the world, or the cause 
of unity and solidarity among 
Communist and working class 
Parties or their influence on other 
popular and democratic forces. 


L’Astrolabio : As the days go 
by, however, one gets the impres- 
sion that the intervention in 
Czechoslovakia was determined 


not only by a mistaken evaluation 


of developments of the new course 
in that country, but also, to a 
large extent, by a precise, strategic 
decision on how to deal with the 
centrifugal forces today at work 
within the Warsaw Pact and the 
socialist countries in general, just 
as similar forces are at work 
within the Atlantic alliance. 

A whole series of artieles 
published by organs of the USSR 
and the four countries which in- 
tervened in Czechoslovakia seem 
to be rigidly inspired by that “bloc 
policy” which you stated in your 
report to the Central Committee 
also operates within the socialist 
camp. Do, you feel all this — 
together with the attacks on the 
Romanian and Yugoslav leaders 
and despite the different interna- 
tional collocation of Romania and 
Yugoslavia--may indicate the 
danger of other interventions ? 


Longo : We have followed 
and are following the articles you 
refer to with the greatest atten- 
tion, because they tend, or seem 
to tend, towards a ‘“‘theorisation”’ 
of the intervention carried out 
in Czechoslovakia. A recent 
article in Pravda seems to move in 
that direction, as does the state- 
ment by newspapers in the 
German Democratic Republic 
that the intervention in Czecho- 
slovakia ‘“‘constitutes a decision 
of international and strategic 
significance." 

These statements are based on 
certain analyses, according to 
which the threat of imperialism 
against the socialist countries 
in the present phase takes the 
form not of military pressure, 
but rather of a policy of infilt- 
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ration in the socialist countries— 
conducted through the use -of 
slogans calling for ideological, 
political and cultural “‘liberalisa- 
tion"—and of a plan aimed at 
creating differentiations among 
the: various socialist, countries. 
According to these analyses, “‘this 
is the European variation of the 
global strategy, which “is ex- 


pressed in Vietnam with the tactic: 


of limited war and in the Middle 
East with the tactic of war by 


proxy". 
-~ One can even agree with the 
general evaluation underlying 


these analyses, in the sense that 


today a danger of war does not . 


exist in Europe and that the 
struggle between capitalism and 


socialism takes place on other 


grounds : political, ideological 
cultural and economic grounds. 
But it seems to us that from this 
analysis—if one accepts  it— 
very different conclusions must 
be drawn than those which led 
to intervention in Czechoslovakia. 

The problem for the socialist 
countries is to prepare themselves 
to wage this struggle most effec- 
tively, The assertion that im- 
perialism is counting on a diffe- 
rentiation among the socialist 
countries and “‘liberalisation’’ 
` must not lead to, identifying 
everyone who stands for renewal 
of social society within the 
Socialist countries and even the 
Communist Parties of these 
countries as agents—knowing or 
not— of imperialism. 

Following this road, we move 
backwards, and not forwards. 
Following this road, we arrive 
inevitably at even greater rigidity 
in the internal life.of these count- 
ries, and move farther away 
from the solution of those pro- 
blems which are pressing—by 
admission of the Parties of these 
countries—and which demand 
solution. Following this road, 
in the final analysis, we do not 
consolidate any of the socialist 
countries or these countries taken 
asa whole. The ideological and 
ideal conflict that exists must 
be, waged with ideas and ideo- 
logical weapons, with ideas and 
political initiatives and offensives, 
not with administrative measures 


which, in the extreme, lead to- 


military interventions of the 
sort carried out in Czecho- 
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slovakia. We have expressed 
these convictions of ours and we 
continue to express them in the 
clearest possible way, both 
publicly and privately. 

It is also our impression that 
behind these theorisation of inter- 
vention in Czechoslovakia, there 
is an incorrect evaluation of 
power relationships, almost as 
if the European socialist countries 
were today a sort of fortress 
under siege. The actual 
situation is quite different. 
Among other things conceptions 
of this type lead to  underesti- 
mating the contradictions existing 
in the Western camp, the deep 
tensions and the new pressures 
at work in these countries in 
various fields, including that 
of rebellion against the unequal 
relations which have grown up 
between the United States and 
the other Atlantic alliance 
countries. . 

As concerns us most directly 
—as Italian Communists— it is 
all too evident that we cannot 
share any conception and in Italy 
it is La Malfa's | conception— 
according to which further pro- 
gress in detente depends in the 
last analysis on a consolidation 
of the existing blocs. According 
to this idea, we are faced with 
a bi-polar world, and there 
is no alternative but to accept 
the existence of two leader-states. 
We do not recognise any leader- 
state or any leader-Party. The 
bi-polar vision of international 
politics is increasingly contradic- 
ted. by the facts, although no 
one can deny the, particular 
position of the two major 
powers. 

In the interests of detente and 
co-existence, in out opinion, it is 
necessary for every country—and 
as concerns us most directly, Italy 
—to make an autonomous, ori- 
ginal contgibution both to the 
building of new relations on the 
international’ level and to the 
creation at home of more ad- 
vanced political equilibriums. It 
is within this general context 
that the national roads to  so- 
cialism are a reality of the present 
epoch. A reality at times sorely 
opposed, but an  undeniable 
reality. A reality that will conti- 
nue to advance, whatever diffi- 
culties it may encounter and 
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tic socialism, 


whatever conservative résistance it 
has to overcome. 


L'Asrrolabio : What is your 
evaluation - of the’ compromise 
reached in Moscow between the 
Czechoslovak and Soviet delega- 
tions? Do you feel that on the 
basis of this compromise it will be 
possible to reach a settlement in 
Czechoslovakia, without serious frac- 
tures in the Party and the nation ? 


Longo: Such an evaluation is 
not easy, given the way in which 
this compromise was arrived at, 
under conditions of serious upset 
and in the “state of necessity" 
constituted by the presence of 
foreign troops in Czechoslovakia. 

For the-moment, I believe we 
can say that this compromise 
averted a catastrophe and that it 
may constitute a first step towards 
the normalisation of the situation 
in Czechoslovakia and of relations 
between the socialist countries. I 
feel that only through the re-esta- 
blishment of a normal situation— 
and this implies withdrawal of 
foreign troops— can further, dra- 
matic aggravations of the situa- 
tion, and more serious lacerations 
in the international working class, 
Communist and democratic move- 
ment, be avoided. 

I hope that the conclusion 
reached in the Moscow meeting 
wil permit the  Czechoslovak 
peoples and Communist Party to 
move consistently forward, inspite 
of everything and in full autono- 
my in the process of democratic 
renewal and consolidation of their 
socialist society, begun with the 
Central Committee decisions of 
January and-the Party programme 
issued in April. The problem at 
present is the full revival and 
development, ona basis of reci- 
procal confidence, of relations of 
collaboration and solidarity bet- 
ween the socialist countries. 

- The Moscow compromise was 
made possible by the strength and 
unity shown by the Communist 
Party and peoples of Czechoslo- 
vakia, who, in the presence of 


foreign troops in their country, . 


gave proof of unprecedented pride 
and discipline, of faith in the 
ideas of democratic and humanis- 
and succeeded in 
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avoiding errors and inadvisable 
acts which would have had irre- 
parable consequences. 


The basic task of the Czecho-. 


slovak Party at this moment is to 
preserve the unprecedented confi- 
dence which the Party has won in 
these last days among the whole 
people. Only the united Party, 
with its own leadership, headed 
by Dubcek, Cernik and others, is 
in a position to lead Czechoslo- 
vakia out of the present situation 
and to guarantee the continuation 
of the policy undertaken after the 
January plenary session. 

As for our Party, I think that 
it must contribute to the achieve- 
ment of total autonomy for the 
government and Communist Party 
of Czechoslovakia, in the ways 
that are open to it. I think it 
would be mistaken on our part to 
attempt to superimpose any posi- 
tion of ours on the very firm and 
dignified position of the Czecho- 
slovak Party and people. 
shall continue, therefore, even 
under the new conditions, to deve- 
lop our solidarity with the 
Czechoslovak Party and its action 
of renewal. 

We must not do anything that 
could weaken or upset Svoboda 
and Dubcek’s action or weaken 
the unity of the Czechoslovak 
Party and peoples around the 


leaders who have directed the 


negotiations in Moscow. On the 
contrary, we must do everything 
we can to help the Czechoslovak 
leadership overcome the present 


. difficult situation, obtain guaran- 


~ 


tees of its independence, soverei- 
gnty and' freedom, and remove all 
factors which might weaken the 
government, mortify the Party, 
leave room for provocation and 
undermine the appeals for calm 
and responsibility launched by 
Svoboda and Dubcek. 


L'Astrolabio : The events in 
Czechoslovakia have raised two 
large problems with dramatic 
urgency : that of the national 
roads to socialism and that of the 
unity of the international working 


class and Communist movement. ' 


What can you say about these ? 


Longo : We reject the idea, 
which, for that matter, has been 
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advanced by our adversaries and 
the enemies of unity of the work- 
ing class and Communist move- 
ment, that events in, Czechoslo- 
vakia have marked the end of the 
strategy of national roads to socia- 
lism and of any form of inter- 
national unity and collaboration 
between the working class and 


Communist, popular, democratic - 


and progressive forces. 

As concerns us, we maintain 
more clearly and consistently than 
ever our conception of the Italian 
road to socialism and we feel that 
we have once more provided un- 
questionable proof of our com- 
plete autonomy, precisely in con- 
nection with events in Czechoslo- 
vakia and in relation to an extre- 
mely important and meaningful 
moment in the international poli- 
cy and action of the Soviet Union. 

On the other hand, we have 
always said that autonomy and 
national peculiarities must not 
lead to, and for us do not lead to, 
localistic narrowness and closure. 
We have considered ourselves, and 
do consider ourselves, -an integral 
and active part of the great inter- 
national working class and Com- 
munist movement, of which the 
socialist countries, and first among 
them, the Soviet Union, make up 
so large a part. 

It is true that the Czechoslo- 
vak crisis has faced the Commu- 
nist movement with fundamental 
problems which will have to 
receive a further and adequate 
elaboration, on the theoretical 
level as well. It is our job to 
draw the necessary conclusions 
from these events, but in order to 
continue working for new relations 
of understanding and collabora- 
tion among all the Communist, 
democratic and progressive forces. 
It.is our job to continue through 
debate and confrontation, critical 
and theoretical study and elabo- 
ration, on the problem of the rene- 
wal and expansion of socialist 
democracy, on the causes and 
nature of the serious resistance, 
closure and delay encountered in 
this field, and on the new forms 
of unity of the working class and 
Communist movement to which 
we must and can arrive — without 


in any way detracting from the - 


diversity of experiences and variety 
of contributions and with all 
necessary respect for the auto- 


nomy of each Party and the inde- 
pendence of each State. 


L’Astrolabio : The concepts of 
autonomy and unity contain inevi- 
table elements of contradiction. 
How do you reconcile them? 


Longo: For us, the two con- 
cepts mean - the first, the need 
for an open confrontation of the 
positions, to which each Party 
can and must autonomously arrive 
on the basis of the situations m 
which it operates and the prob- 
lems it faces, positions which can 
never exactly coincide, given the 
unequal development of the world, 
the different characteristics of 
capitalism and imperialism that 
prevail in each case and the differ- 
ences in class relations this pro- 
duces; the second, the necessity 
to find, above and beyond the 
particularities and differences of 
specific situations and conditions, 
what there isin common in the 
reasons and goals of the struggle, 
which can and must constitute a 
basis for understanding, collabo- 
ration and unity in the struggle, 
to increase the drive and strength 
of the various components and 
thus favour their general success 
and their advance. 

When we speak of strategy and 
“total contestation” we must 
never neglect to consider the 
variety and multiplicity of contri- 
butions that can be made in this 
sense, on pain of reducing these 
terms to pompous, empty phrases. 
I would say that every contesta- 
tion is all the more “‘total’’, not 
only the more it attacks the capi- 
talist and imperialist system in its 
totality, but also the more it tries 
to bring to this contestation the 
greatest number of forces which 
can reinforce and broaden it. 

We fight for unity in diversity 
in the consideration that the 
frontiers of socialism do not coin- 
cide with the frontiers of the 
socialist countries, but extend 
much further to include all the 
forces in the world who are fight- 
ing against capitalism and impe- 
rialism, under the most varied 
conditions and with objectives 
that converge only in the general 
prospect of socialism. 

Obviously, the conditions and 
goals of the socialist struggle are 
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very different in those countries 
where socialism in its first stage 
has already triumphed and in 
those countries, such as the ad- 
vanced capitalist countries, where 
the struggle amidst difficulties of 
every sort, isstil only for the 
creation of the necessary condi- 
tions for transition from capita- 
lism to socialism. In this diver- 
sity of conditions and goals, it 
would be illusory and absurd to 
try to reduce the socialist struggle 
to a single common denominator, 
to make the tactic and strategy 
valid for one group dependent on 
the tactic and strategy valid for 
another. 


It was correctly stated at our 
Central Committee meeting that, 


in this case, our first duty as inter- ^ 


nationalists is for each to do his 
part on that section of frontier 
where he finds himself, without 
ever forgetting the field as a whole, 
the various over-all needs of the 
struggle and the necessity for 
communication and collaboration 
between the various fronts. This 
is our idea of unity in diversity. 


As concerns our Party, in an 
advanced capitalist country, it 
was also stated, and correctly, that 
we must not expect our liberation 
to come either from the under- 
developed zones of the world or 
from the action of the socialist 
states. The success of the socia- 
list struggles in both these fields 
can greatly aid our struggle, but 
the proletariat, the Communists, 
the democrats of the advanced 
capitalist countries and of our 
country have a function of their 
own to fulfil in the general strug- 
gle for peace, freedom and the 
advance of humanity on the road 
to socialism. 


We shall help the other fronts 
in the socialist struggle—and 
Czechoslovakia— by contributing, 
among other things, to driving 
back the forces of imperialism and 
revanchism from the positions 
they occupy in Europe, to creating 
the conditions for overcoming the 


bloc system. 


L'Astolabio : Do you think 
meetings and discussion with the 
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other Communist Parties on eyents 
in Czechoslovakia would be oppor- 
tune and possible? After the con- 
flicts which have emerged in this 
regard, what will become of the 
world conference of working class 
and Communist Parties which was 
scheduled to take place in Moscow 
next November ? 


Longo: I think it would be 
useful to have an exchange and 
confrontation of ideas with the 
other Communist Parties concern- 
ing events in Czechoslovakia and 
the political and theoretical prob- 
lems which have arisen in this 
connection. For that matter, 
during the course of the events 
themselves, we have had continual 
contacts not only with the Parties 
of the countries most directly in- 
volved, but also with exponents 
and representatives of the other 
Communist Parties, particularly 
in Europe. 


We are examining several 
different proposals made by 
various Communist Parties for 
broader meetings among Commu- 
nist and working class parties, 
particularly in capitalist Europe. 
In these countries, the problems 
of the struggle against the specu- 
lations, intrigues and threats of 
the imperialist and Atlantic forces, 
against the policy of rearmament 
and the division of Europe into 
opposing military blocks which, 
with the excuse of events in 
Czechoslovakia, has gathered new 
force, demand not only an ex- 
change of information and experi- 
ences, but also a clarification of 
our positions and a co-ordination 
of initiatives and action, aimed at 
bring together all the working 
class, democratic and progressive 
forces who are determined to resist 
threats of dangerous steps back- 
ward along the road of detente, 
disarmament, nuclear control and 
peaceful co-existence. 


Itismy opinion that, while 
respecting the autonomy and inde- 
pendence of every Party, we must 
find ways and forms of giving the 
working class and Communist 
movement of capitalist Europe 
points of contact and common 
goals in their struggle, so as to 
reinforce our resistance to the 


dangers of reactionary involution 
and the consequent threat of war. 


AsIhave already said to our 
Central Committee, I believe that 
in general an essential condition 
for the positive political outcome 
of any type of meeting, at any 
level, is to avoid the contraposi- 
tion, open or not, of one group of 
Parties to others. Such meetings 
must permit a frank confrontation 
of opinions and an open exami- 
nation of the facts and experiences, 
with the aim of effectively seeking 
positive solutions for the re- 
establishment of the most trusting 
collaboration among all the Com- 
munist and working class Parties. 


I feel it is a good sign, at 
least as far as concerns the Com- 
munist and working class Parties 
in capitalist Europe that, in the 
dramatic situation created by 
events in Czechoslovakia, they 
gave signs of initiative and vitality. 
I refer to the common or conver- 
gent action, before and after the 
military intervention, by the 
Communist Party of Italy and 
the Communist Party of France 
and to the position taken by the 
Spanish, Finnish, British, Austrian, 


Belgian, Swiss and other Parties. 


This convergence and unity of 
positions and the autonomous 
Initiatives of the Communist 
Parties of capitalist Europe show 
that autonomy corresponds toa 
capacity for initiative that expres- 
ses itself in a strongly interna- 
tionalist sense. I believe that 
precisely in the conditions created 
by events in Czechoslovakia, it is 
the duty of every Communist 
Party not to shut itself up, not to 
favour the formation of blocks of 
opposing Parties, but to fight 
against new fractures by opposing 
anathemas and illegitimate inter- 
ferences. 


As concerns the world con- 
ference of working class and 
Communist Parties, I can say that 
preparations are already quite 
advanced, but I feel that until the 
situation created by events in 
Czechoslovakia has reached a defi- 
nitive and satisfactory normalisa- 
tion, it will be neither opportune 
nor useful, nor perhaps even possi- 
ble to carry them to conclusion. 
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LTHOUGH the immediate crisis 

in Czechoslovakia has passed 
off with Moscow Agreement and 
the subsequent Prague treaty on 
the withdrawal of the Warsaw pact 
troops, difference of opinion on 
problems of socialism and demo- 
cracy, nationalism and proletarian 
internationalism, role of the 
Communist Party in advanced 
Socialist countries and similar such 
questions, so sharply focussed in 
course of recent events in Czecho- 
slovakia have yet to be finally 
resolved. In this context, it will 
be instructive to study the Action 
Programme of the Communist 
Party of Czechoslovakia for a 
proper understanding of the out- 
look of the new leadership of the 
party. 

The Action Programme opens 
with a brief review of the “two 
great currents—the national libe- 
ration movement and socialism." 
The historical account of the 
foundation of the Republic 
of Czechoslovakia, while correctly 
emphasising the role of national 
liberation struggles of the Czechs 
and Slovaks, does 
out the fact that the bourgeois 
power that was installed, headed 
by Jan Masaryk and Benes was 
closely allied with Western imper- 
ialism. It should not be forgotten 
that the Czechoslovak State was 
formed as part of the Little En- 
tente built up by French imperial- 
ism to organise offensive against 
the Soviet Union. 

In more recent period, its 
leaders Benes and Jan Masaryk 
preferred handing over the coun- 
try to the Nazisin 1938 at Munich 
rather than protecting its sovere- 
ignty with the help offered by the 
Soviet Union. These facts are 
essential for an understanding of 
the role of the Czech bourgeoisie 
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and fora correct perspective of 
history. 

All that the Action Pro- 
gramme has to say about the 
bourgeois order are such pro- 
fundities as “it did not solve the 
onerous class antagonism and was 
not able to lay reliable foundation 
for lasting prosperity" did not 
"guarantee the workers and 
employees full employment 
and secure existence’ and 
that it "did notsucceed in eli- 
minating the influence of extreme 
nationalism". The Programme’s 
complete silence about the react- 
ionary character of the bourgeois 
leadership of the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia appears significant 
particularly in the background of 
the rising clamour by a section of 
Czechoslovak intellectuals today 
for boosting Jan Masaryk and 
Benes and of the slanderous attacks 
against the Soviet Union by the 
propagation of the cock-and-bull 
story about Jan Masaryk's mur- 
der by Soviet agents. 

While the Action Programme 
waxes eloquently about the 
"policy of Czechoslovakia's road 
to socialism as pursued from 1945 
to 1948" as “an expression of the 
endeavours to respect the com- 
plexity of specific internal and 
international conditions of Czecho- 
slovakia”, it fails even to mention 
the fact. that the Czechoslovak 
bourgeoisie and a section of the 
Social democratic leadership of 
the then Government staged a 
counter-revolutionary coup in 
1948 which was defeated by the 
heroic resistance of the working 
class. It is obvious that inspite 
of ‘“‘many elements the under- 
standing of which could contri- 
bute towards achievting...present 
aim of democratizing the socialist 
order" the policy persued must 


Spotlight on Action Programme 


also have contained elements 
which enabled the reactionaries to 
organise the counter-revolution. 

It cannot be denied that such 
presentation of the history of 
Czechoslovakia helped reactionary 
forces to build up mass anti- 
Soviet and anti-Communist hys- 
teria by glorifying the past and 
denouncing everything that the 
communists did during the last 
twenty years. The least that one 
should expect from the authors 
of a document of such importance 
is an objective analysis of history. 
Instead, such wrong approach 
continues throughout the Pro- 
gramme. 

In their just struggle against 
the authoritarian, bureaucratic 
leadership of the Novotny period, 
the Central Committee of the 
Czechoslovak C.P. has swung to 
the other extreme of completely 
repudiating the leading role of 
the Party. The Programme dec- 
lares the thesis ‘“‘that ‘the Party is 
the instrument of the dictatorship 
of the Proletariat’ is false". The 
concept of the *'state of the whole 
people" formulated at the Twenty- 
second Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union and 
acclaimed in the international 
Communist movement, does not 
repudiate Lenin's formulation. It 
has emphasised the inter-relation 
between the Party, the working 
class and the people, and their 
mutual interdependence. The in- 
creasingly conscious participation 
and leadership of the people in the 
creative development of Marxism 
and in the enrichment of the socia- 
list society has imposed greater and 
more diversified responsibilities on 
the vanguard, which must be cap- 
able of harnessing these energies 
giving them a sense of purpose 
and stimulating them by demo- 
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cratising and decentralising res- 
ponsibilities and at the same time 
maintaining necessary vigilance 
to protect the society from both 
physical and ideological attack of 
the ‘discredited political forces’ 
and from the machinations of 
imperialism. The Action Pro- 
gramme has relegated the Party 
to the status of a moral preacher : 
“Its mission lies primarily in 
arousing socialist initiative, in 
showing the ways and actual 
possibilities of communist pers- 
pective" etc. 

It must be emphasised that 
even in the advanced Socialist 
state the basis of power resides 
in the working class; therefore 
the detatchment of the vanguard 
of the proletariat from the leading 
role will create ‘anarchy. This 
has been proved during the 
recent events: in Czechoslovakia 
where the Party's failure to inter- 
vene and asserts its leading role 
laid to the strengthening of the 
anti-socialist and anti-communist 
forces and their consolidation. 
Both the Right and the Left 
deviations are equally dangerous. 
So in combating one a swing to 
the other end must be guarded 
against. 


Class structure and Class Strug- 
gles 


With the advance of Socialism 
the nature of classes in society 
gradually changes and consequent- 
ly the old antagonism of classes 
and class conflicts are replaced by 
co-operation between new types 
of classes. The old dictum about 
the intensification of class struggle 
with the advance of socialism has 
long been repudiated. But it is 
utopian to believe that the over- 
thrown classes, as a result of 
the Socialist revolution, can never 
strike back when there exists the 
danger of instigation from inter- 
national imperialism. Lenin in 
his work. Poletarian Revolution 
and Renegade Kautsky has dealt 
on this problem in great detail : 

“For à long time after the 
revolution the exploiters inevitab- 
ly continue to enjoy a number of 
great practical advantages”... “If 
the exploiters are defeated in one 
country they still remain 
stronger than the exploited, for 
the international connections of 
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the exploiters are enormous"... 
“This historical truth is that in 
every profound revolution, a pro- 
longed, stubborn and desperate 
resistance of the exploiters, who 
for a number of years enjoy im- 
portant practical advantages over 
the exploited, is the rule’. “The 


‘transition from ` Capitalism to 


Communism represents an entire 
historical epoch. Until this epoch 
has terminated, the exploiters 


- will inevitably cherish the hope 


of restoration...” 

The Action Programme grossly 
underestimates this danger from 
the dispossessed classes. It plati- 

tudinously declares: “All social 

classes, strata, groups ... agree 
with the fundamental interest and 
aims of socialism." 

Recent developments in 
Czechoslovakia have amply de- 
monstrated that overthrown 
bourgeoisie did indeed intensify 
the class struggle under the facade 
of ‘democrocy’ and ‘humanism’ 
while in reality they directed their 
main attack against the Commu- 
nist Party, against the Socialist 
state for the revival of the bour- 
geois order. This lack of under- 
standing of the Leninist principles 
emasculated the Party and depri- 
ved it of its strength to fight 
against the bourgeois offensive. 

The June Plenary meeting of 
the Central Committee of Czecho- 
slovak CP pointed out : 

“We cannot conceal that some 
discredited political forces of the 
past which think their opportuni- 
ties have again come, are trying 
to use the democratisation and to 
return to political scene ... Such 
tendencies conceal a danger that 
would not only threaten the pro- 
cess embarked upon in January, 
but would involve the risk of very 
serious consequences for the 
development of the country". 

Even this warning did not 
make them realise the extent of 
the danger because such a reality 
is not justified by the hypothesis 
of the Action Programme. This 
outlook of the Action Programme 
naturally encouraged the re- 
actionary forces and emboldened 
them to come out with open calls 
for the liquidation of the Party. 
The much-publicised ‘Two Thou- 
sand Words’ manifesto openly 
gave a call for strikes, disorder 


and protecting ‘with weapons if 
need be’ a government which will 
carry out its mandate. In the 
opening sentence the monifesto 
declares “The first threat, to our 
national life was the war". It is 
not without significance that the 
signatories does not consider the 
notorious Munich Pact and the 
occupation of Czechoslovakia by 
Hitler which took place before 


the war, as a threat to the 
national life. The Action Pro- 
gramme’s significant omission 


about Munich and Hitlers occu- 
pation and the betrayal by 
Czechoslovak bourgeoisie during 
that period, has directly cncoura- 
ged these reactionary forces and 
has jeopardised the interest of 
socialist advance in Czechoslo- 
vakia. 


The State 


The Action Programme sets 
out to elaborate the political form 
of the State that it proposes to 
establish, as follows : 

“The Communist Party of 
Czechoslovakia will use every 
means.to develop such forms of 
political life that will ensure the 
expression of the direct say 
and will of the working class 
and all working people in political 
decision making". 

“The National Front as a 
whole and all its component parts 
must be allowed independent 
rights and their own responsibility 
for the management of our coun- 
try and society”. 

It will be remembered that the 
form of state visualised conform 
to the ‘State of the Whole People’. 
Nobody can criticize the Central 
Committee of C.P. of Czecho- 
slovakia for holding out Such 
a noble perspective. However, any 
such fundemental change in the 
most important organ of power, 
like the State, must take into 
account, among other things, ob- 
jective assessment of the existing 
relations of class forces inside the 


country, international relations 
and the stage of economic 
development. 


The Action Programme makes 
a curious assessment : 

“Formation of political forces 
striving to negate this concept of 
the National Front to remove 
the National Front as a 
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whole from political power, was 
ruled out as long ago as 1945, 
after the tragic experience of both 
our nations with pre-war political 
developments of the then Czecho- 


slovak Republic; it is naturally 
unacceptable for our present 
republic". 


This is obviously unacceptable 
for the simple reason that it has 
refused to recognise the fact that 
there existed anti-socialist forces 
in Czechoslovakia after 1945, who 
staged the counter-revolutionary 
coup in 1948. If the Central 
Committee of C.P. of Czecho- 
slovakia has revised its estimation 
of the coup in 1948 and now 
considers it as a democratic 
socialist upsurge which the work- 
ing class of Czechoslovakia 
wrongly suppressed it should pro- 
nounce it frankly and substantiate 
such an approach. The inter- 


national Communist movement, 


however, has so far had no 
occassions to revise its opinion 
about the attempted 1948 coup in 
Czechoslovakia. Secondly, Com- 
rade Dubcek, himself admitted 
in his report at the plenary meet- 
ing of the Central Committee on 
May 29, 1968 : 
."Anti-communist tendencies 
have intensified and certain ele- 
ments are trying to go over to 
more active forms of activity. 
This danger constitutes the main 
threat to the further development 
of the process of democratisa- 
tion Danger coming from 
remnants of the former exploiting 
classes and counter-revolutionary 
clubs ^... 
“The reality of their danger 
however lies in the fact that they 
are trying to create for themselves 
a basis in an atmosphere of anti- 
communism .and  anti-socialism, 
in supporting various elements 
and disintegrating tendencies 
which would threaten the struc- 
ture of our society". 

Evidently the assessment in the 
Action Programme quoted earlier 
does not correspond with the 
reality, as mentioned. by Dubcek, 
nor does it conform to the Prog- 
rammes formulution that: “Al 
social classes, strata, groups, both 
nations and all nationalities of the 
society agree with the fundamen- 
tal interests and aim of socialism.” 

The aim of setting up 'the 
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state of the whole pedpl may be 
justified as future perspective to 
be implemented when the necessary 
pre-conditions have bee! - fulfilled, 
but to try to impose thy ‘m imme- 
diately, is to say the least, the 
height of utopian folly. But the 
Action Programme makes the 
strange formulation: "But we 
consider it indispensable to change 
the present state of things right 
now, even before the 14th Cong- 
ress, so that the development of 
Socialism and its inner dynamics 
are not hampered by the outdated 
factors in the political system.” 

Moreover, the Central Commit- 
tee took for granted that the 
majority of delegates attending the 
14th Congress, unless the entire 
basis of election of delegates were 
changed in the meanwhile, miglit 
not endorse this programme and 
accordingly it wanted to rush 
through the measures before the 
Congress. Such arrogation of 
power by the Central Committee 
Plenum is completely incompatible 
with the aim of democratisation 
professed by the Action Prog- 
Tamme ; nay, it even violates the 
‘not so radical’ organizational 
principle of democratic centralism 
which is practised by other 
Communist Parties. 

One can appreciate the ardent 
desire of the leadership of the 
Czechoslovak C.P. to rectify the 
bureaucratic and authoritarian 
distortions of socialism carried 
by the previous leadership but 
nobody can overlook the fact that 
the present leadership has swung 
over to the other extreme. 


Economic Programme : 


Ihe Action Programme re- 
commends free market economy 
asa measure for regeneration of 
the National Economy of Czecho- 
slovakia. Although this plan has 
some resemblance with the Lieber- 
mann and Birmanu models now 
being used in part in the Soviet 
Union, the inadequate emphasis 
on overall planning, in contrast to 
the sharp criticism of its inadequa- 


' cies and short comings, gives rise 


to misapprehensions. The formu- 
lations like: “The plan and the 
national economic policy must 
appear as a positive force........."' 
sounds unconvincing when read 


with the rest of the paragraph in 
which abstract and  demagogic 
phrases like" ......society must do 
the planning with due insight and 
perspective" have been added. 

Although the existence of the 
socialist market is no longer consi- 
dered an anachronism, neverthe- 
less, socialist society places certain 
priorities in concurrence with its 
objective of full utilization of the 
productions capacities, economic 
development of the socialist 
system as such, helping the under- 
developed countries and welfare 
of the people in general. At the 
same time it has also to strengthen 
defence arrangements against 
possible imperialist attacks. Rele- 
gation of the Central Planning to 
a minor insignificant position, as 
the Action Programme proposes, 
will certainly create serious prob- 
lems and may open the economy 
to undesirable infiltrations. 

The emphasis on profitability 
as the sole criterion for determin- 
ing usefulness or otherwise of an 
enterprise has some serious dis- 
advantages under the existing 
conditions in Czechoslovakia ; 
where the Slovak region is still 
comparatively underdeveloped and 
investments in that region are not 
likely to be as profitable as in the 
developed areas in Czechia. 

The independence of enter- 
prises, without the restraining 
control of centralized plan, may 
lead to increasing investment in 
modernising plants and equip- 
ments, more often imported, 
creating a conflict with the capital 
required for overall economic 
development. 

The Central Committee is 
wastfully looking towards the 
Western market for their econo- 
mic regeneration, while remaining 
non-commital about the effect of 
economic co-operation with the 
socialist camp. Nowhere has the 
Action Programme mentioned the 
fact that itis theeconomic co- 
operation of the socialist states 
which has made the tremendous 
growth of Czechoslovak economy 
possible during the last 20 years. 
All that the Action Programme 
has to sayis “The inclusion of 
the Republic in the system of 
socialist states brought substantial 
changes in the direction of de- 
velopment of the national eceo- 
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nomy and also in its internal 
structure, the character of the 
state and the social order." 

One is free to infer that the 
effect of the co-operation with 
socialist states is not only dis- 
advantageous the Czechoslovakia 
but is also an interference in the 
sovereignty of the country. No 
wonder that reactionary forces in 
Czechoslovakia took up this clue 
to demand breaking of economic 
ties with Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries. 

However, statistics indicate an 
entirely different picture. Except 
for a short spell of growth re- 
tradation during 1965 due to con- 
tinued bad harvest and other 
factors, Czechoslovak industrial 


RACE TO THE MOON 


machine, instead of man with his 
frail organism, sent to the hostile 
conditions of the moon, 1s certain- 
ly much more useful and produc- 
tive from the point of view and 
needs of scientific observation. 
Well we want to reach the 
moon simply because itis there, 
as Irving and Mallory, martyrs of 
the Mt. Everst expedition in 1924 
once remarked when faced with 
a similar question: Man's insati- 


able curiosity drives him on to con- 


quer the unknown without which 
he would not be manand all pro- 
gress is sure to stop. But there is 
also a practical reason for under- 
taking a voyage to the moon. 

Our moon holds the key to 
the many secrets of the solar sys- 
tem, indeed of the universe itself. 
We have already noted that the 
earth-moon are twin planets born 
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output registered a. continuous 
annual growth rate of more than 
6-7 per cent while in Western 
countries this rate was declining 
to 2:5 to 3 per cent. 

On the whole there can hardly 
be any doubt that the Action 
Programme is not based on an 
objective understanding of the 
existing conditions. Its utopian 
platitudes coupled with deification 
of pre-war bourgeois leadership, 
glorification of the period between 
1945-48, under-estimation of the 
strength of anti-socialist forces 


belittling the role of the 
Communist Party and its non- 
recognition of the role of the 


economic cooperation with socia- 
list countries in developing inter- 
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contemporaneously in our hoary 
cosmic past. If moon is a smaller 
earth, the tempting tantalising 
prospect on reaching the moon is 
to be able to study our own earth 
in its infancy, in all is pristine 
purity. Here on earth, the effect 
of the atmosphere, the flow of 
oceans and rivers have washed 
almost the entire birthmarks of 


.the earth. It is well high impo- 


ssible to get an exact picture of 
the earth in its infancy and hence 
to find out how it was really 
born. So far we have had to 
depend on a certain amount of 
intelligent scientific speculations 
and conjectures to arrive at an 
understanding of the history of 
the earth and the solar system. 
Life also originated on earth, 
now we know, based on a combi- 
nation of carbon, hydrogen, nitro- 


Mainstream has kept open this Discussion on Czechoslovakia 
since the beginning of September. This wilt be closed with | 
the publication of further contributions next week, the last 


nal economy, give rise to serious ` 
misgivings, subsquent events have 
justified these apprehension. 

Progressive people everywhere 
support the Czechoslovak leader- 
ship in their effort to erradicate 
past distortions of socialism. 
Nevertheless laws of social 
development follow a scientific 
path. Tendencious and subjective 
assessment of history and correct 
Situations cannot show the correct 
path of development. It is 
hoped that recent unfortunate 
developments have already set the 
Czechoslovak leadership to re- 
thinking and a more objective 
plan for building an edifice of 
enduring socialism coupled with 
democracy. 





— Editor 





gen, ammonia or methane with a 
sprinking of water-vapour, and 
subjected to heavy millions of 
electron-volts discharges from the 
ultra-violet rays of the Sun. Such 
a condition will never recur again, 
because the ionosphere which 
developed later (after the dawn 
of life on earth) now blocks out 
the Sun's ultra-violet rays. 

We will be able to get an exact 
answer to all these intriguing ques- 
tions, once we have reached the 
moon. There in a perfect vacuous 
condition, uncorroded by atmos- 
phere we will be able to study for > 
the first time at first hand sources 
the history of our planet and the 
solar system, also of life on earth. 

Man today does no longer cry 
for the moon. He will pluck the 
moon from the sky and plant it 
in the diadem of man’s destiny. 
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CONSTITUTION AND THE PEOPLE 


G # 

T dpposition that has developed within the 
Congress Parliamentary Party to Sri Nath Pars 
Constitution (Amendment) Bill despite its acceptance 
in principle by the Union Cabinet is not surprising 
because of the known preponderance of conservative 
and reactionary opinion in that party. Critics of 
the Bill in the Congress and outside it take the posi- 
tion that the Fundamental Rights inscribed in the 
Constitution by its framers are immutable and un- 
alterable for all time. The main concern of the 
critics is obviously that the property rights they 
consider sacrosanct should not be “tampered with" 
irrespective of what the poeple as a whole feel about 
the effect of such rights on their aspiration to 
establish a society based on equality and social justice 
as envisaged in the Constitution. 
It is patently untenable to hold that the Consti- 


tution-makers were in any way more representative 


of public opinion than the Houses of Parliament or 
to argue that what they laid down in a given situation 
should be accepted by the people as eternal and 
unchangeable : wisdom. A detailed written Consti- 
tution like ours, which has in addition taken a great 
deal from the unwritten Constitution of Britain, 
is bound to bring up considerations which should be 
resolved from time to time on the basis of popular will 
as ascertainable through Parliament, of course taking 
the precautions necessary to ensure that a party 
holding a majority for five years does not use its 
strength, to force down amendments which militate 
against the interests of the vast majority of the people. 

The debates that took ‘place in the Constituent 
Assembly themselves show that the framers of the 
Constitution were largely aware that such changes 
might become necessary in the future as popular 
consciousness grew and the social and economic 
goals of the nation became more sharply defined. 

It cannot be doubted that the supposed sacredness 
of private: property has led to an accentuation of 
the acquisitive society we inherited and to the steep 
widening of economic disparities in the two decades 
of freedom. If monopolies have grown and a small 
number of families have cornered the bulk of the 
national wealth, it is entirely due to the hugging of 
outmoded ideas about property which in ,essence 
subvert the rights and interests of the vast majority 
of the population which is condemned to poverty 
and privation thereby. To equate property rights 
in relation to the possession of small land holdings 
or minimum necessary housing for each family with 
accumulation of vast wealth is absurd, yet this is 
the basic sentiment that is exploited by the wealthy 
and the economically powerful to obstruct the basic 
changes required in the larger interest. 
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The supremacy of Parliament in the sphere of 
law-making can hardly be questioned except by those 
who find the limitations of the Constitution of 
immediate advantage to them. In our country the 
Judiciary has been vested with the power to inter- 
pret the Constitution, but instances abroad of Parlia- 
ment itself being the ultimate 'interpreter of the 
Constitution are not wanting. Even in our own coun- 
try, the abolition of Zamindaris would not have been 
possible if Parliament had not amended Article 31. 


The point to remember is that a dynamic and 
growing society cannot be sought to be confined 
within the framework of a Constitution framed in a 
certain context; if a Constitution comes in the way of 
progressive measures which can take the people for- 
ward towards the establishment: of an egalitarian 
society, that Constitution will necessarily have to go. 


What Sri Nath Pai's Bill as amended by the 
select committee seeks to do is merely to make it 
abundantly clear that it is Parliament that must 
translate the popular will into reality by making 
such amendments in the Constitution as will enable 
the enactment of progressive laws, whether in relation 
in property or other rights. The select committee 
has provided ample safeguards to ensure that the 
power 1s not exercised for the temporary advantage 
ofa party that may be in majority for the time 
being. The SSP is undoubtedly right in believing 
that a new Constituent Assembly must be convened 
for a total review of the Constitution in the changed 
context, but such long-term thinking should not come 
in the way of steps needed immediately to prevent 


the Constitution being utilised by entrenched 
interests to strengthen themselves further. 
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QR Ramnath Goenka, who 

figured prominently in Parlia- 
ment last week and who according 
to himself for the first time in his 
life fourid it necessary to come out 
with a press statement in self-de- 
fence, is not an important quantity 
by himself; but he certainly symbo- 
lises the kind of trend in politics 
and economy which Congress rule 
bas allowed to grow to sinister 
proportions over the years. Sri 
Goenka is not a tycoon of the size 
or influence of the Birlas or the 
Tatas, or even ofthe Jains ; but 
he engages in such diverse activi- 
ties, ranging from jute business 
to newspaper business, and emp- 
loys such. peculiar methods over 
a wide field without drawing 
undue public attention to himself, 
that he provides a remarkable 
case study for those interested in 
understanding the kind of “capi- 
talism" that has been permitted 
to develop in this country. 

The two questions that came 
up in Parliament last week related 
to the cornering of shares of the 
Indian Iron and Steel Company, 
and a bid to take over certain 
Gujarati newspapers and add 
them to the ever-expanding 
Express empire. The fact that 
Sri Goenka's name figured in 
respect of two such divergent and 
mutually unconnected affairs is an 
indication of the range of his 
operations. In the case of IISCO, 
Finance Minister Morarji Desai 
admitted in a statement in the Lok 
Sabha that Sri Goenka and his 
group had acquired in the course 
of the last two years several lakhs 
of shares of the company, and 
that some of the banks, which 
are supposed to be “socially cont- 
rolled? now, had advanced huge 
credits for the purpose. Sri 
Desai said that the shares so 
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acquired stood in the names of 
companies under Sri Goenka’s 
control, and his friends, associates 
and brokers. Bank funds to the 
extent of Rs. 2.69 crores, as also 
the funds of certain companies, 
had been utilised by the group 
for acquiring these shares, Sri 
Desai said. He added that ITSCO 
scripts had developed certain 
“unhealthy trends" last year. 

The fact that Sri Goenka and 
his group had not only to utilised 
the funds of certain companies but 
had also to borrow heavily from 
banks has to be set against Sri 
Goenka's offer to buy up the 
Jansatta-Loksatta group of news- 
papers in Gujarat for about 
Rs. 60 lakhs. According to 
Sri Goenka’s press statement, 
the move to purchase the news- 
paper group Was not meant 
to strengthen the Express empire 
further but only to protect the 
“freedom of the Press" which Sri 
Goenka holds dear. It pained 
him greatly to find that this parti- 
cular newspaper group was in 
great financial difficulties and 
about to sink, and out of the 
largeness of his heart he ,decided 
to find the Rs. 60 lakhs needed 
to take over the newspapers. 
Those who know Sri Goenka and 
his ways are bound to feel that 
there is much more in the trans- 
action which did not come off than 
plain and simple altruism. When 
for acquiring IISCO shares money 
had to be found from such varied 
sources, where would the Rs. 60 
lakhs have come from ? That is 
a question which provides much 
food for thought. 

Sri Goenka's career has been 
a most picturesque one. He 
bought the Indian Express in 
Madras way back in the early 
thirties for a nominal sum. From 
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that' moment he has never 
looked back ; tt has in fact been 
one of those Success Stories. A 
member of the Lok Sabha hazar- 
ded the estimate that Sri Goenka’s 
assests now ‘stand at Rs. 10 crores 
or thereabouts. The point is that 
starting out with assests worth a 
few thousands in the mid-thirties, 
he heads a vast empire worth 
several crores in the mid-sixtees. 
A small, struggling newspaper in 
one corner of India in the mid- 
thirties is today a name familiar 
in many States; not only does 
does the Indian Express have 
editions at seven centres, but the 
Express empire boasts of several 
language newspapers as well. But 
the newspaper empire is only part 
of the ‘Goenka network, for the 
family has interest in various in- 
dustrial and other fields too. Sri 
Goenka’s association with banking 
institutions is well known. 

Sri Morarji Desai, who made 


‘ several admissions about JISCO 


and the shares business, rejected 
off-hand a demand for an inquiry 


' into the finances of the Goenka 


network. Sri Indrajit Gupta MP 
who remarked that this was be- 
cause "the Congress is under obli- 
gation to Sri Goenka” may have 
exaggerated, but there can be little 
doubt that Sri Goenka: and his 
associates wield considefaà»le in- 
fluence on those in power. Sri 
Desai is not the first Union 
Finance’ Minister to have felt 
disinclined to offend the magnate. 
Way back in the fifties, the Ex- 
press Newspapers’ income-tax 
assessment was held up for seven 
years, the tax authorities pre- 
sumably not accepting the returns 
submitted. But at the end of this 
period, in a single day the whole 
thing was settled to the satisfac- 
tion of Express SNewspapers— 
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reportedly on instructions from 
‘the highest level in Delhi. Sri 
T. T. Krishnamachari was in- 
charge of the Finance portfolio at 
the Centre at that time. The 
ramificatians of such influence not 
only at the Centre but also in 
some of the States might indeed 
be a fruitful field of study. l 
The present writer can claim 
some familiarity only with one 
aspect of Sri Goenka’s extensive 
activities, namely, his role in the 
newspaper industry. In Madras, 
when he first established himself 
as a newspaper magnate, he had 
the reputation of being a dare- 
devil. Few ever took his claim to 


be a ‘journalist’ out to defend the. 


freedom of the Press very seriously. 
He has always played his cards 
cleverly, and has often managed 
to place persons in power under 
obligation to him. Even before 
independence he was an active 
element in Madras politics ; those 
close fo him in those days be- 
lieved that he fancied himself in 
the role 'of king-maker in the 
Congress Party of the State. After 
independence he certainly was 
very close to one or other group 
in the Congress leadership and in 
the State Government. Some of 
the Congress leaders of the State 
‘were frequently seen at his house 
for long closed-door sessions. He 
had the reputation too of acting as 
intermediary between local groups 
and certain personalities in the 
central leadership of the Cougress 
- and in the Union Government. It 
is not surprising, in view of the 
value of this magnate to the Cong- 
ress politicians ‘of Madras State 
in that period, that he was made 
a member of the Constituent 
Assembly and Parliament. Some 
said it was Sri Kamaraj’s gift to 
him for having helped the TNCC 
chief (as Sri Kamaraj then was) 
against Sri C. Rajagopalachari. 
Sri Goenka overestimated his 
capacity to win friends and in- 
fluence people only once—when he 
decided to contest the elections to 
the first Lok Sabha, he lost heavily. 

Sri Goenka’s enormous in- 
fluence with the Congress leaders 
of Madras and the State Govern- 
ment helped him to put down his 
workers. In 1951, when there 
was a strike in Express News- 
papers’ Madras unit, it was his 
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influence that broke the back of 
the wörkers. A Madras Minister 
told a few pressmen a little before 
the strike was to commence that 
the Government would not allow 
the strike to succeed ; he went to 
the extent of saying that the 
Government would proyide strike- 
breakers if necessary. In the 
event this proved unnecessary, for 
the massive deployment of the 
police force ensured that the 
Strikers would be kept at a great 
distance from the Express Estates. 
Those press workers whom the 
management had kept within the 
compound were able to bring out 
the paper, and the strike collaps- 
ed. What happened in 1959 
contrasted sharply with the events 
of eight years before. The latter 
strike clearly brought out the 
difference that official patronage 
or the lack of it can make. By 
1959 Sri Goenka's relationship 
with Sri Kamaraj had become far 
from cordial. Attempts to get the 
Government to browbeat the 
workers failed, and the strike was 
a total success. Unlike in: 1951 
the workers, including working 
journalists and clerical staff, were 
allowed to conduct peaceful de- 
monstrations at the gate—in 1951 
the police had driven away the 
strikers without mercy but in 1959 
they had instructions not to inter- 
fere unless there was threat of 
violence ; the police did not have 
any occasion to intervene, for the 
workers were completely peaceful 
and non-violent even in the face 
of deliberate provocation. It was 
only awareness that the Govern- 
ment could not be used to put 
down the workers that made the 
Express management announce 
"closure" —and it was only four 
and a half years later that the 
papers resumed publication from 
Madras. 

The reason that led to the 
1959 strike throw some light on 
Sri Goenka’s methods. A few 
months earlier, following demons- 
trations demanding proper imple- 
mentation of the D.A. award, 
there was a settlement binding 
on the two parties for 24 years. 
However, shortly afterwards the 
Express management went ahead 
with moves to split up the com- 
pany, ata time when the Wage 
Committee for working journalists 
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was working out its award. 'The 
one company which was running 
several newspapers at different 
centres was to be split up into a 
number of small companies, many 
of them without material assets : 
all quite legitimate in the eyes of 
the law relating to companies but 
clearly meant to deprive the 
workers of the benefits of the 
huge profits that the single com- 
pany was making. The manage- 
ment réfused to discuss the ques- 
tion with the workers' union, and 
the employees were faced with a 
fait accompli. Hence the strike. 
Not only trade union leaders of 
Madras State but a number of 
leading politicians also supported 
the workers' legitimate struggle ; 
among those who addressed the 
workers more than once at the 
gate was Sri C.N. Annadurai, 
the present Chief Minister. That 
Sri Annadurai backed the workers 
despite the union being under the 
Congress flag was considered 
significant at that time. All this 
is mentioned to show firstly, what 
the position will be if official 
patronage and police support is 
not given to industrialists, and 
secondly, the trend of popular 
opinion in Madras State about 
Sri Goenka and his newspaper 
empire not so long ago. 

The way the Express empire 
expanded over the years is not 
without its interesting aspects. In 
the earlier stages—and presumably 
now also—whenever a particular 
unit started showing profits, the 
expansion itch would develop. 
Thus, when the parent unit at 
Madras, made up of three success- 
ful newspapers in three different 
languages, began yielding notice- 
able profits, the Bombay edition 
was launched. "There was, too, 
an abortive attempt at a Calcutta 
edition ; that failed due to factors 
for which Sri Goenka had not 
bargained. Soon afterwards the 
vast Express Estates were acquired 
in the heart of Madras City and a 
multi-storeyed building was put 
up. The buildings in Bombay 
and Delhi came much later. For 
the Delhi building a huge sum 
had been advanced by the State 
Bank of India—more than Rs. 50 
lakhs. New and costly machinery 
was imported for the different 
editions. A senior officer of the 
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Madras Government once told 
this writer that the State Govern- 
ment was unable to persuade the 
Central authorities to issue enough. 
licences to purchase a set of lino- 
type machines abroad for urgently 
needed replacement i the 
Government Press, but that Sri 
Goenka’s concern was able ‘to 
secure in a trice licences for a 
much larger number of lino 


machines as well as for a huge 


rotary machine. 

Much of the expansion of the 
Express empire has taken place 
during a period when the Govern- 
ment’s declared policy has been 
not to allocate newsprint quota for 
new editions planned by chains and 
groups. The original Madras 
edition was split up into two 
editions, one from Vijayawada and 
the other from Chittoor. Now 
the Chittoor edition has been 
shifted to Bangalore in view of 
the friendly attitude of the Mysore 
Government. When the Madras 
editions was closed and the other 
ones— with the exceptions of the 
Delhi edition— were announced 
to have been transferred to diff- 
‘erent companies, newsprint did 
not present a problem. The now 
companies obtained their news- 
print from Madras, obtained 
under the Actual User's Licence 
by the Express Newspapers Ltd. 
This was‘not taken. up by the 
Central authorities despite protest 


by the workers and even a satya- , 


graha campaign. The Ahmedabad 
edition was started only early this 
year, but the Central Government, 
so concerned about protecting the 
Gujarati group from takeover by 
Sri Goenka, did not deign to take 
notice of the development. Nor 
did it display any anxiety over a 
similar edition started at Ahmeda- 
bad by the Jain empire (Times of 
India group). Evidently those con- 


cerned had decided to keep the ' 


vaunted: newsprint "policy" in 
cold storage for the time being. 
This writer understands that Sri 
Goenka is now buying up a 
Congress daily of Calcutta, al- 
though the fact is not likely to be 
announced till after the elections. 
As for "freedom of the Press" 
which Shri Goenka claims to 
uphold, suffice it to say that 
editors like the late Khasa Subba 
Rau did not stay very long in the 
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Indian uxpress. Only Sri Frank 
Morass has been able to stick 
to the job for long years. Sri 
Moraes gave evidence before the 
Wage Committee for Working 
Journalists on behalf of the mana- 
gement of Express Newspapers, 
sitting alongside Sri Goenka him- 
self. Sri Moraes’ evidence was 
meant to convey to the Committee 
the impression that in the 
Bombay papers incompètent fools 
had been employed as journalists 
and were being retained in their 
jobs solely because of the em- 
ployer’s charitable disposition. 
Not long ago a special corres- 
pondent of the Express group 
stationed in Delhi had to quit for 
the crime of having given impor- 
tance to the views of the Kamaraj 
camp in his reports. In the 
power equations at the Centre at 
the time, Sri Goenka had cast his 
lot with others in the leadership, 
and the correspondent had to 
pay the price for failing to act 
accordingly, by submitting his 
resignation. The fact that a 
senior journalist on the staff had 
to run a front-page columm under 
a pseudonym during the days 
preceding the Indira Gandhi- 
Morarji Desai contest, duly reflect- 
ing the changing positions of 
his boss, is well known to journa- 
lists in the Capital. 

Sri Goenka is neither an in- 
dustrialist in the sense in which 
the word is understood, say, in 
Europe or Britain, nor a jour- 
nalist in the sense in which this 
term is understood anywhere in 
the world. It is rather difficult 
to define him without risk. What 
must be clear to our leaders is 
that so long as the economy 
is allowed to remain the plaything 
of such elements, and so long as 
these same elements also control 
the bulk of the newspaper indus- 
try, neither the economy nor the 
Press can be democratic or inde- 
pendent, or useful to the people. 

The decision 'to prevent the 
take over of the Gujarati papers by 
offering a loan of Rs. 25 lakhs 
to them may be welcome in'a 
limited sense, but such steps do 
not provide a worthwhile answer 


to the threat to democracy posed . 


by adventurers playing for 
high stakes. The hold of in- 
dustrial houses over the news- 


paper industry, which Jawaharlal 
Nehru looked upon with increas- 
ing concern towards the end of 
his life, cannot be ended by 
decisions of this kind to assist a 
chosen newspaper here or there. 
It does not require much intelli- 
gence to see that the loan move 
does not represent a clear change 
in policy. What in fact is re- 
quired .is a policy decision to 
implement the recommendations 
of the Press Commission in full 
and then to take such other 
action as is necessary to end 
monopoly and enable small news- 
papers to survive and flourish. 
In the case of the Gujarati papers, 
Sri K. K. Shah has talked about 
a trust being formed, but has not. 
stated if, and how, control being 
vested in the very owners who 
brought these papers to the 
presenet pass will be prevented. 
A trust is not necessarily trust- 
worthy ; instances of certain 
families forming trusts to make 
money by other than means direct 
profit and dividend are not un- 
known in the newspaper industry. 
The point is that any trust 
formed should command public 
confidence and the journalists 
in the newspapers concerned 
should have the decisive voice 
in respect of their policies and 
news content. Also, there will 
be anxiety that the fact of Govern- 
ment having put in such å lot of 
money Should not become an 
excuse for official interference 
with editorial policy. 

But whatever the future of the 
newspaper group in Gujarat, the 
larger question that remains is 
whether the Government has the 
courage and the moral authority 
to stand up to the industrial 
tycoons and adventurers and 
speculators owning and controlling 
the biggest newspapers in the 
country, as well as news agencies. 
There is little indication that the 
Government can show the kind 
of “toughness” it is able to dis- 
play in dealing with underpaid 
and exploited employees wheu it 
comes to dealihg with the power- 
ful industrial houses which by 
means of donations and unasham- 
ed corruption maintain and cons- 
tantly tighten their hold over the 
administrative machinery as well 
as over politicians in power. Sri 
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mia fesal s statement 
about the IISCO: shares makes 
this' clear enough. The Reserve 


Bank has not been able to prevent © 


the acquisition of shares by the 
use of credits from banks con- 
trary to the RBI’s policy direc- 
tives. Sri Desai and the RBI 
are unwilling to take speedy action 
which is possible and desirable, 
for fear of what will happen to 
the sacred ‘‘market.” Sri Desai 
has talked of “liquidating” the 
Goenka holdings; subsequently it 
e . 


ECONOMIC NOTEBOOK 


has Been reported tnat tnere have 
been purchases of IISCO shares 
by a “bull operator.” Sri Desai 
has admitted that he is in no 
position to nationalise IISCO in 
spite of all that has been happen- 
ing because of a “commitment” 
made to the World Bank that it 
will not be taken over. 


Sri Goenka and his group are 
thus only a symbol of the many 
interlocked factors that hold our 
independence and our economy 


Y 
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to ransom, in addition to prevent- 
ing measures in fulfilment not 
only of the promise to take the 
country along the road to social- 
ism but even of the proclamation 
that the “commanding heights of 
the economy” will be brought 
under public contro]. Sri Goenka 
is the emblem of the total col- 
lapse of morality at the highest 


levels of administration in the 
country. This is the nation's 
tragedy today. 

—C.N.C. 


CHALLENGE OF THE PLAN 


At a.meeting recently of some 

prominent economists and 
some important Congress MPs 
who like to take active and 
serious interest in problems of 


„economic policy the question was 


asked : what can be the feasible 
rate of growth with our present 
economic capacity and capability ? 
Prompt came the reply from an 
economist who is closely connected 
with the analysis of our current 
economic situation but 
directly involved in plan-making 
as such, that given an effective 
food distribution system the eco- 
nomy was quite capable of show- 
ing as high a growth rate as 10 
per cent in the next five years. 
This startled many of those pre- 
sent who have been so often told 
that even a 5 to 6 per cent growth 
rate in the new Fourth Plan pro- 
‘posed by the Planning Commission 
is much too ambitious and difficult 
to realise. 

What this really highlights is 
the fact that given proper manage- 
ment of our existing physical re- 
sources in agriculture and indus- 

‘try created by development in the 
first phase of planning, there is 
nothing to hold back rapid eco- 
nomic development. What stand 
in the way are not strictly econo- 
mic factors. The hurdles really 
are .non-economic— social and 
political When the Planning 
Commission puts forth 5 to 6 per 
cent as the feasible growth rate for 
the next Plan, it takes into account 
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precisely such hurdles, and its 
assumption is that the constraints 
imposed by the prevailing social 
and political situation cannot be 
removed to the extent needed to 
realise the full potential of the 
process Of development. There are, 
of course, even bigger sceptics 
than the Planning Commission, and 
they are not to be found only in 
the Right wing of our social and 
political spectrum. Those who find 
the social and political restraints 
galling and demand radical recast- 
ing of property relations, specially 
in land, have also convinced 
themeselves, after the bitter expe- 
rience of last 18 years of planning, 
that any kind of growth is just 
impossible in the present social 
and political conditions. 

In the present crucial phase of 
Fourth Plan making, the issue 
thus is, how far will the Planning 
Commission be allowed to for- 
mulate a plan which will chart 
out a course and a “‘programme 
of action" which will realise the 
maximum growth potential of the 
economy in the given social and 
political conditions— lacking re- 
volution in property relations and 
social structure of society as 
Deputy Chairmain of the Planning 
Commission D.R. Gadgil likes to 
say (a revolution which, Dr. 
Gadgil stresses, cannot be made 
by the Planning Commission but 
is the business of other forces 
in society). The current contro- 
versy in the Government— which 


should really involve wider sec- 
tions of people—is precisely 
around this basic issue. Yojana 
Bhavan is wearing a brighter and 
more assured look than has been 
the case for a long time after the 
last full session of the Planning 
Commission in which the Prime 
Minister and the Deputy Prime 
Minister participated. This is 
because Deputy Chairman Gadgil 
at the meeting put the issue 
sharply and squarely before the 
leaders of the Government and 
pinned them down to taking 
positions without equivocation. 
The immediate gains of the 
meeting were, of course, rather 
formal. Dr. Gadgil was able to 
declare after the meeting that 
there was no question of another 
postponement in plan-making and 
that the Commission was deter- 
mined to prepare and launch 
the new Fourth Plan beginning 
from April next year. The creep- 
ing feeling that the familiar 
drift of the present Government 
intaking decisions will result in 
yet another annual Plan was thus 
scotched. It was obviously clear 
to the Prime Minister and the 
Deputy Prime Minister— as indeed 
it should have been to the whole 
Cabinet—that having no Plan at 
all would be politically disastrous. 
even if planned development 
posed the need to take serious 
and probably painful decisions. 
Dr. Gadgil took advantage of 
this to have the commitment for 
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launching the Plan at the sche- . 


duled time reiterated. 

Another gain, again somewhat 
formal, was the decision that the 
Union Cabinet and the Standing 
Committed of the National 
Development Council, which 
includes all the Chief Ministers 
and heads of State Governments, 
must meet during this month to 
consider and decide on the basic 
parameters of the Plan so that 
the 
accordingly prepare the Draft 
Outline of the Fourth Plan for 
presentation at the full session of 
the NDC in January. These deci- 
sions were accompanied by the 
presentation of the Plan parame- 
ters as evolved by the Commisson 
on the basis of its assessment of 
' economic factors as well as practi- 
cal feasibility and a Note on the 
policy issues involved for the 
Cabinet to make up its mind and 
accept firm commitments and res- 
ponsibilities on their basis. — 

The Planning Commission 
under Dr. Gadgil has been ex- 
‘tremely careful right from the 
beginning not to assume responsi- 
bilities which rightly belonged to 
the Government and the political 
leadership. This pertains speci- 
ally to the type and quantum of 
effort, including resource-raising 
and management of available 
economic assets which the reali- 
sation of'agreed goals of the Plan 
' will require. It is for the Govern- 
ment to commit itself to such 
effort clearly and unequivocally if 
the Plan, as formulated, is to have 
a chance of becoming effective. In 
accepting the commitments, it is 
again for the Government to 
evaluate and reckon with the 
social -and political constraints 
confronting it. The Planning 
Commission, for its part, is wil- 
ling to give advice and has done 
so, and itis for the Government 
now to accept, reject or modify 
its advice and accept responsibi- 
lity for its decisions before the 
people. o 

The Planning Commission is 
again being very careful to avoid 
being drawn into sterile ideologi- 
cal and policy debates at the pre- 
sent stage. Dr. Gadgil's commit- 
ment to an effective policy-frame 
for planning is widely known, 
and he; attributed many of the 
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Planning Commission can. 


failures of planning in the past to 
the absence of such a policy- 
frame. But after joining the 
Commission as its working chief, 
the experience he has gained 
appears to have convinced him 
that it will be futile to educate the* 
present political leadership and 
the Government to commit | itself 
to the right kind of effective 
policy-frame— largely because 
he appears to have realised that it 
Is a weak Government subject to 
conflicting pulls and pressures. 
Even while he has a policy-frame 
before him and all his proposals 
on Plan formulation stem from it, 
he has given up the idea of mak-, 
ing Its acceptance the condition 
for effective Plan-making and 
planning process. Instead, he is 
more insistent on working out an 
effective "programme of action" 
which will be acceptable to the 
Government and the country, 
even if the acceptance is based 
on totally pragmatic grounds and 
without commitment to a com- 
prehensive policy-frame as such. 
This may ultimately prove a 
major weakness of planning itself, 
and may in effect undermine the 
proposed programme of action in 
the process of implementation 
but, in the given rapidly chang- 
ing political situation, this appears 
to be a practical course. 

The basic parameters of the 
Plan or the programme of action 
being proposed by the Commis- 
sion, Which is now before the 
Cabinet and will later go before 
the NDC-committee on Nov. 29, 


are reported to relate to the 


question of resources. If 5 to 6 per 
cent growth rate is to be achie- 
ved, the Planning Commission has 
made it,clear that the Government 
must accept responsibility to raise 
additional resources amounting to 
at least Rs. 4,000 crores during 
the Fourth Plan period. This 
assumes deficit financing of the 
order of Rs. 1,000 crores and a 
net foreign aid inflow of about 
Rs. 2,250 crores. Another impor- 
tant assumption is that by firm 
handling of the food distribution 
system and sensitive areas of 
internal trade through operation 
of buffer stocks and controlled 
distributive network at least for 
the poorer sections, the price line 
will be.rendered stable and non- 


Bian expenditure wil fot MM 
away with resources meant for the’ 
plan. Also, the expenditure on 
defence is assumed to remain at 
the present level. Finally, export 
earnings are assumed to increase 
at the rate of 7 per cent per annum. 
In the event of all these efforts 
forthcoming—and the Planning 
Commission believes that such a 
scale of effort can and should be 
made—it will be possible to plan 
a public sector investment of about 
Rs. 15,000 crores and achieve a 
growth rate of about 6 per cent. 
With better management of the 
economy and more efficient use of 
capital and human resources than 
is the case at present, an even 
more rapid growth rate may 
become possible. 

In the Cabinet, it appears, an 
attempt is on to reduce the issues 
involved in the Planning Com- 
mission’s scheme to the problem 
of additional taxation only and to 
make the whole thing look like a 
problem of merely determining 
the size of the new Fourth Plan. 
As was to be expected, in these 
terms the Finance Minister can 
only throw up his hands at having 
to raise so much additional , taxa- 
tion when there is so much clam- 
our for reducing taxes. Dr. Gadgil, 
on the other hand, has warned 
the Cabinet of the disastrous con- 
sequences for the present and the 
future if the necessary effort in all 
directions indicated by the Com- 
mission is not accepted and 
seriously made. 

There is no.doubt that in the 
making of this effort many policy 
decisions of significance touching 
the lives of all sections of the peo- 
ple, not only in the matter of levy- 
ing various taxes but also income 
and goods distribution, will have 
to be taken. The decision about 
plan size in the public sector and 
the additional resources for it will 
in fact imply a whole host of 
social and political decisions. The 
Government leadership is con- 
fronted with having to accept the 
plan commitments in this context. 
The decision finally taken will 
be the yardstick to measure 
the seriousness with which plan- 
ned development is accepted by 
the present government and its 
political will and strength. 

N —B.R.M. 
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R OBERT McNamara confessed in 

Calcutta that in his two-day 
visit to the city he found 
“some similarities" with his visits 
to Saigon as US Defence Secretary. 

With his mobility largely con- 
fined fo helicopter rides, it is but 
natural for McNamara to have 
remembered his Vietnamese ex- 
perience, for the reason for avoi- 
dance of the normal automobile 
drives was essentially the same in 
both cases—fear of confrontation 
with the angry local population. 
Calcutta’s hot reception to 
McNamara—led by the United 
Front parties minus the SSP— was 
a measure of the mass revulsion 
against American barbarities in 
Vietnam. 

While protest was heard 
against the impressive demonstra- 
tions against McNamara from 
frankly pro-American elements 
like Sri Humayun Kabir, the 
argument trotted out by them has 
been that these might spoil the 
chances of getting World Bank 
loans for Calcutta’s urgent deve- 
lopment programme; in other 
words, the money lender should 
be given the red carpet. 

Apart from the patent servility 
behind such a  mentality—the 
gentlemen concerned have practi- 
cally ceased to think in terms of 
national self-respect--it betrays 
a lack of political. understanding 
of the impelling motive behind 
the McNamara visit to this 
trouble-tossed city. It was not 
that the US authorities did not 
have prior information about the 
demonstrations ; the United Front 
had announced its programme 
days ahead. In fact, McNamara 
had made preparations for this 
visit to Calcutta long ago: during 
his discussions here with the 
various agencies engaged in re- 
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planning the city, it was found 
that McNamara had carefully 
studied all the briefs sent ‘to him 
in advance." So, while M-chael 
Stewart could afford to keep Cal- 
cutta out of his Indian itinerary 
despite Calcutta’s long history 
under British Raj, the World Bank 
chief made it a point to visit this 
city, for here was one of the key 
objectives of his entire Asian tour. 

Propaganda preparations for 
the McNamara visit had been 
going on for months. New York 
Times Magazine published as 
early as October 13 a long article 
by its India Correspondent, and 
one of its captions significantly 
asked : “Can India Survive Cal- 
cutta?” The politics of the 
article was revealed in the key 
sentence carefully hidden behind 
a lot of verbiage: ‘Indeed, if 


Bengal is to be a model again for . 


the rest of India, it could only be 
by becoming a graveyard for the 
democratic-institutions Bengalis 
helped to create." The Red bogey 
is brought in very subtly—there 
are references to -the United 
Fronts “nine disastrous and 
delirious months of non-govern- 
ment"; there are bouquets for 
Dharma Vira's bureaucracy : **Al- 
ready the civil servants who have 
been serving as caretakers in the 
State since the collapse of the last 


government of politicians are tell- : 


ing themselves they can run 
Calcutta better than party hacks’”. 
And New York Times is not only 
American paper to put the focus 
on Calcutta. Time news maga- 
zine is also preparing a long 
feature on this city. 

.. lt was clear that McNamara's 
Calcutta visit was part of US 
global prospecting for a new 
strategy against Asian pepole 
after its ignominious fiasco at the 


King Canute’s 'Copter Mission 


hands of the Vietnamese people. 
In fact, his entire tour is meant 
tohelp prepare the new Nixon 
line on this part of the world 
after the debacle of the Johnson 
policy. 

In this survey tour, Calcutta 
holds a key position. For long, 
US experts on India— whether 
diplomats or  publicists—have 
been looking upon West Bengal, 
much more perhaps than Kerala, 
as the main Red base in this 
country : itis possible that apart 
from the powerful influence of 
the Left movement in this State, 
they have a geopolitical approach. 
And after the setback in Vietnam, 
US policy- makers have to think 
of new frontiers against Com- 
munism. A strong body of opini- 
on in Washington has already 
begun to realise tHe futility of the 
policy of direct military offensive 
after the humiliating defeat of US 
policy at the hands of Ho Chi 


: Minh. McNamara is one of them, 


and it is significant that he switc- 
hed over from the Pentagon to 
the World Bank for pursuing the 
same objective of furthering US 
imperialist designs in Asia. 
American terror bombs having 
failed to crush the freedom-loving 
Asian peoples, the attempt is to 
be to subvert their independence 
by massive inflow of the dollar. 

It is for the purpose of projec- 
ting this new strategy that 
McNamara came to Calcutta, 
stomaching the humiliation of 
having to ride, by helicopter 
(which incidentally no leader from 
the Socialist world has had to do 
in any part of India). 

The American effort to es- 
tablish a foothold in Calcutta 
has a long history. The Ford 
Foundation has been spending 
a lot of money arranging Ameri- 
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can consultancy for the Calcutta 
Metropolitan Planning Organi- 


sation. During Kennedy’s presi-. 


dency, the then Chief Minister 
of West Bengal, Dr. B.C. Roy, 
was invited to the White House— 
bypassing the Indian Enibssy in 
Washington—in which an active 
role was played by the late Sudhir 
Ghosh, who had specialised in 

‘touting for. the Americans in 
` various fields. And this inter- 
view was devoted to the question 
of Calcutta’s development plans. 

But the Left-ward trend in 
West Bengal could not be check- 
ed. Came the 1967 General 
Election and the formation of the 
United Front Government in 
which Communist  assendancy 
was undeniable. The manipu- 
lations behind the scenes were 
accompanied by large-scale fund 
disbursements in relation to which 
the American agencies were 
often mentioned: even US 
Consulate staff members were 
found to be in close company 
with prominent crusaders against 
the United Front. 

Governor Dharma Vira’s role 
as the Centre’s gauleiter against 
the United Front Ministry has 
been adequately exposed. Not 
so well known perhaps are his 
close links with the Americans. 
Knowledgeable circles in Calcutta 
and New Delhi can vouch for the 
fact that US Ambassador Chester 
Bowles has often expressed admi- 
ration for Governor Vira and 
even conceded to some of his 
requests. 

Recently has come to light 
the story of a deal which Bowles 
was about to finalise with 
Dharma Vira just after the im- 
position of Governor Raj in West 
Bengal: the deal would have 
gone through but for last-minute 
Central objection. .In March 
last, Bowles came to Calcutta and 
and made a straight offer of 
Rs. 50 crores for Calcutta’s de- 
velopment plans ; the money was 
to come from the PL 480 counter- 
part funds which the US Embassy 
controls. This was preceded 
by quiet discussions between West 
Bengal bureaucrats and USAID 
chief John Lewis. Dharma Vira 
was enthusiastic about the offer. 

But New Delhi raised objec- 
tions. For one thing, it was 
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felt that it would be a dangerous 
precedent if a foreign Government 
made outright grants to a,State 
Government. Secondly, — Sri 
Moraji Desai, who has practi- 
cally written off West Bengal, felt 
that if US money was available, 
other metropolitan cities should 


have a share in the pie—and 


since there were no readymade 
development programmes for 
Delhi, Bombay and Madras, the 
Bowles offer could not be con- 
sidered. 

Dharma Vira, however, did 
not give up hope. He has been 
making repeated  representasions 
to New Delhi for funds. 

This time, McNamara’s offer 
has come as a World Bank credit. 
The idea is to break initial New 
Delhi resistance by the offer of 
what may be euphemistically 
called a purely commercial credit, 
since the World Bank as a bank is 
interested in offering credit for 
West Bengal's development. 

So McNamara held long 
sessions with CMPO authorities, 
talked of the future of the local 
engineering industry, of food 
production in West Bengal, 
the Sunderbans development 
project, health and family plan- 
ning; discussed the future of 
Calcutta port and had coffee 
with a sprinkling of industrialists 
and economists, apart from mana- 
gement experts from the heavily- 
US financed Indian Institute of 
Management. The talks were 
thus not about the drainage and 
transport of Calcutta, but practi- 
cally every aspect of West Bengal's 
economy, going into details of 
West Bengal’s Fourth Plan pro- 
grammes. To no other State in 
India has the World Bank chief 
paid so much care and attention. 
. At the end of it all, Sri Dharma 
Vira was happy. He could not 
help telling the press, “I person- 
al think the World Bank will 
help us.’ For he found 
McNamara's “‘reaction was favour- 
able to all our requirements as he 
understood our problems. He is 
anxious to help us." Dharma 
Vira's main problem, of course, is 
to contam Communism, and 
naturally this talles — with 
McNamara’s anxiety to help him. 

Itis not yet clear what line 
the new Nixon Administration will 


* 


follow in regard to Asian 
countries. Obviously, the, entire 
aid programme including World 
Bank representations Have to wait 
for the sanction of the new US 
Congress. However, the Bowles 
Strategy with regard to west 
Bengal seems to be as follows: 
New Delhi is unable to break the 
Left hold in West Bengal, and 
local pro-West elements have 
almost exhausted their potentiali- 
ties for preventing or toppling a 
new United Front Government : 
(whatever may be Sri Kabir’s 
public prattle); so it is time the 
American presence is urgently 
established. If large-scale World 
Bank investment is made in 
Calcutta and West Bengal, 
Washington will have aclaim to 
interfere here; and the massive 
dollar investment will provide the 
alibi for opening the gates. Besides, 
any Improvement in civic ameni- 
ties in Calcutta is expected to soften 
prevailing hostility to America. 
This way, a new front against 
the Red offensive can be built. 
A very significant point in 
McNamara’s Calcutta discussion 
came up in his seemingly innocu- 
ous emphasis on ''the need for 
suitable organisational efforts to 
implement the plan” of Calcutta’s 
development. On the face of it, 
one can hardly take any objec- 
tion to it. But this has to be 
read in the context of the Ford 
Foundation consultants’ recom- 
mendation that a separate adminis- 
trative body—Calcutta Metro- 
politan Authority—should be set 
up. This body will be indepen- 
dent of the State Government and 
will be in the nature of a Central- 
ly-administered authority. In 
other words, the authority of any 
future Left-led United Front over 
Calcutta is sought to be curbed 
by this means. And it is known 
that Calcutta is more than half of 
West Bengal’s politics today. 
What is the political base of 
this new American strategy with 
regard to West Bengal? It ‘is 
here’ that Mc-‘Namara’s pow-o 
wowing with Big Business in 
Calcutta becomes significant. In 
this, the pride of place has been 
given to the house of Birlas, just 
as in Bombay the Tatas dominat- 
ed as McNamara’s host. At Sri 
(Continued on page 38) 
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NEW PHASE IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA-IV- 


+ 


Results of India’s Policy Lapses 


THE prospeot of American with- 
drawal from South Vietnam 
has created a state of flux in 


* South-East Asia, and it is only 


reasonable that India should 
review its policy towards the 
region. For South-East Asia, 
along with West Asia and the east 
coast of Africa, is of vital interest 
to India, and any change in the 
balance of power in these areas 
will not be without repercussions 
in the whole Indian Ocean region. 

Yet, apart from West Asia, 
we have no active foreign policy 
inany of the countries of this 
vast-area ; in West Asia, thanks 
mainly to the links established 
during the struggle for indepen- 
dence, we were able to establish 
close and beneficial relations with 
the United Arab Republic. In 
South-East Asia on the other hand 
we have allowed matters to drift ; 
at the time of independence not 
only the prestige of our country 
but the role we played in the 
Indonesian struggle had  estab- 
lished our pre-eminence in the 
region. We were expected to play 
an active and leading role in the 
affairs and Soth-East Asia, but 
our preoccupation with European. 
and world problems led to neglect 
of this region which is of primary 
interest to us. 

Our interest in South-East Asia 
was concentrated on Vietnam and 
Indonesia. The colonial war and 


The earlier parts of this 
article appeared in the issues 
of Mainstream, November 9, 
16 and 23, 1968. 
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later American intervention had 
made Vietnam the focal point in 
South-East Asia, but there was 
very little we could do except pro- 
test at American bombing and 
appeal for a change in Washing- 
ton's policy. Though we expres- 
sed our concern over American 
policy, there did not develop in 
India the kind of mass movement 
of protest which has been a feature 
in many European countries—not 
only in France but also in Britain 
and the Scandinavian countries. 
By and large public opinion was 
not mobilised ; the demonstra- 
tions in India were not compar- 
able to those in the European 
countries. This apparent lack of 
interest is mainly due to the fact 
that foreign policy and public 
opinion are kept in two water- 
tight compartments, and except on 
Pakistan and foreign aid, public 
opinion remains mute. Discussions 
even in Parliament are confined to 
broad generalisations about policy 
—non-alignment, neuírality, rela- 
tions with the two super-powers 
and Kashmir seem to be the limit 
of our interest. In this atmos- 
phere it is difficult for foreign 
policy to be effective, national 
objectives remain undefined and 
external relations become more 
and more concerned with trade 


' and economic matters. 


In South-East Asia / our 
major objective should be to main- 
tain the independence and sover- 
eignty of every State and to 
prevent the establishment of domi- 
nation by any single State. At 


present the gravest threat to the 
security of the region comes from 
the political instability of the 
established regimes and the fear 
that China might exploit this to 
its own advantage. This has al- 
ready taken’ place in Indonesia, 
where under Soekarno's leader- 


. Ship the two countries werc co- 


ordinating not only their foreign 
policies but also economic policies. 


It is not necessary for a 
country to be Communist or cven 
have a strong Communist Party to 
establish cordial relations with 
China ; there need only be what 
it considers a vital interest that can 
be furthered by alliance with 
Peking. Pakistan is an. example ; 
itaspires to settle the Kashmir 
issue in its favour with Chinese 
help. Jakarta, too, was follow- 
ing a similar policy ; it hoped to 
change the balance of power in 
South East-Asia in its favour. The 
Malaysian confrontation would 
have assumed a diflerent form if 
there had been no Peking-Jakarta 
axis. The point to be noted about 
Indonesia is that as its relations 
with China improved, it became 
more and more hostile to India 
and in a moment of pique 
Soekarno renamed the Indian 
Ocean and even claimed the 
Andamans. And even more im- 
portant, the close link with China 
has been followed by complete 
dependence on America, and anti- 
Communism has been raised to 
the level of a principle. It is this 
double danger—from, Peking and 
Washington—that South-East Asia 
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has to guard against, and only the 
presence of a stabilising factor can 
prevent the area from becoming a 
battle-ground where China and 
the US test their strength. 


—. Neutralisation 


The most preferable method 
would be neutralisation fof the 
region with international guaran- 
tees. This, asthe experience of 
Laos shows, does not prevent 
either ideological subversion or 
even outright political and military 
intervention. The countries of 
the region will have to depend on 
their internal strength, but a 
regional alliance will be of consi- 
derable help. Till now the so- 
called regional alliances have been 
mainly of foreign inspiration ; the 
ASPAC, the ASEAN and the 
SEATO are all subservient to the 
US State Department. A trully 
South-East Asian regional orga- 
nisation cannot ignore the succes- 
sor States of former Indo-China ; 
indeed, there is every reason to 
believe that only a loose confedera- 
tion of Vietnam, Cambodia and 
Laos can be the base on which 
a regional organisation can be 
built. It might be argued that 
since North Vietnam is Commu- 
mist, and in Laos and South 
Vietnam the Communist move- 
ments are strong, this might 
lead to the creation of a powerful 
Communimst state in South-East 
Asia. This argument is not valid 
for the threat is not posed by 
Communism but by China, and 
Vietnam for a considerable 
period will be engaged in econo- 
mic reconstruction. But before a 
confederation of Indo-Chinese 
States can be created, it is impe- 
rative that Vietnam should be 
united. A divided Vietnam 
will remain a threat to peace. 
. With a reconstituted Indo-China 

as its centre, it will be possible 
to create an alliance of stability. 
It is possible that Thailand might 
at first be unwilling to join such 
an alliance, but the Thai politi- 
cians have never been guided by 
ideology ; they are realists, and 
if they consider the alliance an 
effective barrier to China they 
wil join it. Thailand has been 
the successive ally of Japan, 
France and Britain and the 
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United States, and if national 
interests demand it, Thai politi- 
cians will gladly become the ally 
of Peking. A regional alliance 
which includes Vietnam will con- 
vince the Thais that a major 


_ effort will be made to preserve 


the independence of the member- 
countries and they will most prob- 
ably join it. 

An Indo-Chinese confederation 
can only be of the losest sort ; it 
will merely co-ordinate the defence 
and economic policies of the 
member-countries. There can 
be no interference in the internal 
affairs of member-states, and like 
the Swiss countries, the member- 
states will be able to control all 
that affects their daily lives. 
Coordination is all that is possible 
for both Laos and Cambodia are 
suspicious of + Vietnamese ex- 
pansionism. 


Strange Alliance 


A regional alliance which 
leaves out Malaysia, Singapore 
and Indonesia may appear rather 
strange. Malaysia and Singapore 
are closely linked with Australia 
and Britain. Canberra maintains 
troops and two squadrons of 
fighters in Malaysia, and thus its 
inclusion will mean the intrusion 
of an external power into the 
alliance. Australia might pretend 
to be a regional power, but it is 
merely an extension of Europe 
into Asia. Indonesia is like 
Britain, not wholly belonging to 
South-East Asia, and by its 
population resources and size will 
tend to dominate the alliance. 
Like India and Japan it too 
should be on the sidelines, where 


“it can play an important support-: 


ing role. Indonesia, moreover, 
will be politically unstable for a 
long time, and its dependence on 
American and Japanese bankers 
is likely to increase. Its member- 
ship of the alliance will introduce 
an imponderable element which 
might lead to a breakdown. 

India, if it is to play an 
effective role in South-East Asia, 
can no longer content itself with 
talk and statements. It will- have 
to be one of the architects of the 
new alliance. Till now political 
contacts with South-East Asian 
countries have been at a mini- 


wealth 


Y * 
mum ; Cambodia and Thailand 
are India's neglected neighbours. 
With Burma fortunately there has 
been a tradition of bilateral con- 
tacts, though except for the 
agreement about Naga tribals, no 
concrete steps have been taken to 
establish — political relations. 
What has been done with Burma 
has not been attempted with the 
other countries—except for 
Malaysia and Singapore. There , 
are diplomatic missions, but with- 
out a policy diplomatic activity 
becomes: meaningless. Even the 
Prime Minister's visit to Malaysia 
and Singapore was not genuinely 
a South-East Asien visit ; it was 
part of a package tour of the 
eastern Commonwealth and con- 
cerned with Malaysia's defence 


problems after British 
withdrawal. 
Such visits to Common- . 


countries will not 
make an impact; it will not 
impress on the politicians of the 
region that India is genuinely 
interested in South-East Asia. 
Moreover, the only agreements 
were about trade and collabora- 
tion, and though of considerable 
interest for export trade and 
businessmen, of little political 
interest. Instead of visiting Latin 
America it would have been more 
helpful if the Prime Minister had 
visited the South-East Asian 
countries. We still have to estab- 
lish an image in the region, and 
this should be the first priority 
for the Government, if we are to 
have a South-East Asian 
policy. | 


(Concluded) 
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I: is quite an appropriate com- 
mentary on 21 years of Cong- 
ress rule that nearly two decades 
after achievement of independence 
' many in eur country, for one 
reason or another, should feel 
compelled to take to rickshaw 
pulling. Worst of course is the 
rickshaw in which one or more 
human beings are driven by the 
rickshaw-driver entirely = by 
human energy. Such rickshaws 
are found in very large numbers 
in Calcutta, as also in many 
towns in the country. Apart from 
the insult to human dignity in- 
volved in this: profession, the 
extremely hard nature of the work 
coupled with poor nourishment 
makes T.B. the inevitable fate of 
rickshaw drivers. . 

Why should a large number 
of citizens of free India take to 
such a profession ? What are 
their problems ? To be able to 
find answers to these and similar 
other questions we decided to 
interview a number of riskshaw 
. drivers at random but in such an 
informal manner as not to make 
them self-conscious. 

During 1967-68, Municipal 
Committee Amritsar, licensed 
427] rickshaws (as compared with 
3597 in 1964-65) and 4614 
rickshaw drivers (as compared 
with 4020 in 1964-65). 

We have been able to inter- 
view only 35 rickshaw drivers. 
The number is obviously not 
large enough to be considered 
fully representative of rickshaw 
drivers of Amritsar.. Another 
limitation must also be mention- 
ed. Most of the rickshaw pullers 
interviewed by us were interview- 
ed in Chheharta, an industrial 
suburb of Amritsar and in some 
of those parts of Amritsar in 
which large sections of popula- 
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tion consists of the working class. 
Not many were interviewed in- 
side the walled city. Despite 
these limitations, however, we 
think it will be useful to share the 
results of our interviews with the 
readers of Mainstream. 

Out of the 35 rickshaw pullers 
interviewed, six combined rick- 
shaw plying with some other job. 
One of these, Mehnga Ram of 
Haripura, besides plying rickshaw 
works as a Railway porter for 
two hours every day attending to 
two trains—Frontier Mail and 
Howrah Mail. 

Another out of these six, Ishar 
Singh of Village Gumanpura, plies 
rickshaw only during night from 
eight P.M. to eight A.M. During 
the day, in his own words “‘J 
work as a casual labourer when- 
ever I am able to get some 
work." 

Yet another, Bara Singh of 
Village Wadali Guru has rented a 
small piece of land in Chheharta 
and works on it on crop sháring 
basis. He plies rickshaw from 
eleven AM or so till seven PM 
and works on the land before 


i eleven A.M. 


The remaining three of the six, 
are industrial workers who ply 
rickshaw after full duty in their 
respective factories for some 
additional income. They have to 
do this because their wages are 
not adequate to make both ends 
meet. 

‘This is now one of them, Shri 
Ram Gopal, explained his reasons 
for taking to riskshaw plying for 
additional income : “I am a full 
time worker of India Calico 
Printing Mills, Chheharta with 
many years’ service to my credit. 
My present wage including D.A. 
is only Rs. 90/- per month. After 


deductions on account of Provi- ' 


dent Fund, Employees State 
Insurance Scheme, I get cash in- 
hand only Rs. 72/- or so per 
month and that too only if I get 
work regularly. Actually the 
management has been resorting to 
frequent lay off. We get 50 per 
cent of wages during lay off period 
and nothing when lay off in one 
year has already exceeded 45 days. 
So I ply rickshaw for additional 
income. When I am not laid off, 
I ply rickshaw for two to three 
hours a day after duty hours but 
only insummer. It is not possi- 
ble to do so in winter. When I 
am laid off, I ply rickshaw from 
10 A.M. to 7 P.M. or so, after 
being at the factory from 8 A.M. 
to 10 A.M. as required by the 
management." 

And this is what Shri Som 
Parkash of Chheharta said on the 
same subject, “I have been work- 
ing in Universal Screw Factory, 
Chheharta for the last 5-6 years. 
They however treat me as a tem- 
porary hand and off and on they 
turns me out sometimes for some 
weeks and sometimes for some 
days. I am paid Rs. 70 per 
month only. That is not enough 
for my family to make both ends 
meet. At my own request, the 
management has put me perma- 
nently in the second shift (4pm to 
to 12-30 in the' night) During the 
day from 8 A.M. to 2 P.M. or so, 
I ply rickshaw to supplement my 
income." 

Out of the twenty-nine rickshaw 
pullers who did not do any other 
work, twenty-two were asked 
about the reasons which led them 
to take to this profession. As 
many as 11 of them were indus- 
trial workers before they became 
rickshaw pullers. One, Madhu 
Ram, was a worker in the Railway 
Workshop. When [he ,retired on 
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reaching the age ot superanfua- 
tion, he became entitled to a 
pension of Rs. 41.50 per month. 
As this was not enough to make 
his both ends meet, he took to 
rickshaw pulling. 

The remaining ten were 
workers in privately owned Mills 
and factories. They lost their 
jobs for one reason or another— 
retrenchment, termination of 
services by way of victimization 
for trade union activities, shifting 
‘of factory to another town, etc. 
One, a furanceman, had resigned 
from his job on his own because 
he could not bear the heat. 
Another, Niranjan Singh, a mili- 
tant union activist, had got him- 
self retrenched because he needed 
- money (which he got by way of 
retrenchment compensation to 
pay for the evacuee plot in 
his occupation to 
‘eviction from there 
Custodian. 


by the 


Two of the above II persons . 


had taken to rickshaw pulling as 
a side job for additional income 
even before they losttheir Mill 
jobs. 

Of the remaining 1l, two 
persons old men— 64 and 60 years 
of age—had taken up this profes- 
sion because they did not want to 
be dependent upon their earning 
sons who could hardly meet their 
own family commitments. Sons 
of both these men- are factory 
workers. Another took to this 
profession after his retirement 
from the Army. Yet another 
used to work as a casual labourer 
with Masons and as such had to 
carry brick loads on his head. 
He said, “rickshaw pulling isa 
very: hard work but my earlier 
- work was worse.” Another used 
to be a mason before he became 
rickshaw puller. He left mason’s 
‘work because “‘only a mason who 
has some contact with some 
contractor can get work regularly.” 
Another was originally a rich 
peasant’s servant and then a cart- 
man. After that he tried to get 
some fallow (Goverment) land for 
tilling but was thrown out. There- 
after he took to rickshaw pulling. 

Almost every one of the thirty- 
five rickshaw pullers interviewed 
_by us was asked his age. The 
youngest was about 17 years old 
while the oldest was about 64 
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cipal -bye-laws only persons in 
the age group 21-44 are entitled 
to be licensed as rickshaw drivers. 
At least 9 out of the 35inter- 
viewed however were above they 
stipulated age. Obviously -they 
under-stated their ages in their 
applications and must have 
greazed some official’s palm for 
clearing the same. One rickshaw 
driver who was 60 years of age— 
frankly stated, ' “‘Yes, there is a 
rule that no one is supposed to be 
given a license for rikshaw 
driving if he is above 45 years of 
age. But to be able to earn one's 
e one has sometimes to tell a 
je." 

Not all were asked their castes 
but majority of those who were 
asked belonged to scheduled 


-castes. 


Obviously there are no fixed 
working hours for rickshaw 
pullers. Everyone decides for 
him self. Actually, their poverty 
compels them to work many 
hours a day. Only four or five 
said that they worked for eight 
hours a day. The rest worked 
nine hours or more daily, Quite 
afew said that they worked for 
twelve hours every day. The 
one who worked longest worked 
from 5-30 A.M. to 7-30 P.M. 
every day. Yet another, Joginder 
Lal said, “I ply my rickshaw 
from late in the evening upto 10 
ori A.M. the next day. This 
means more than twelve hours 
daily. I ply during the night 
because it is not always easy 
during the day to get passengers 
because of the local buses—— 
during the night there are no 
local buses. í attend to night 
trains as also cinema shows. 
During the night it is also easier 
and less strenous to ply." 

Of the 35 interviewed, 32 
were asked if the rickshaws were 
their own. Thirteen owned their 
rickshaws while 18 had hired 
them. Hired charges varied from 
Re.1 to Rs. 2.50 per day de- 
pending upon whether the 
rickshaw was in very good condi- 
tion or otherwise and also for the 
number of hours for which 
rickshaw .was taken on hire. 
Certain persons do the business 
of hiiing out of rickshaws to 
rickshaw pullers. It is’a very 


Finn me 


X 
new rickshaw even. these days . 


costs Rs. 600 only. Generally 
the same rickshaw is hired out to 


one person during the day and to ` 


another during the night. This 
however is not always.so. 

One said that the rickshaw 
was neither his own nor had been 
taken on hire. This is how he 
explained the position: “I have 
settled to purchase it for Rs. 300 
to be paid in instalments at the 
rate of Rs. 1.50 per day......... 
Actually the rickshaw is only 
worth about Rs. 200. So I have to 
pay Rs. 100 extra because I can- 
not pay Rs. 200 incash. This 
is loot but the bargain suits me 
also as otherwise I would have 
to pay hire charges all my life. 
One can get a new rickshaw also 
on deferred payment basis by 
paying Rs. 750 for a rickshaw 
worth Rs. 600." 

Almost all those, who took 
rickshaws on hire wanted to own 
them but could not manage the 
necessary finances. 

About 50 per cent of those 
who had their own rickshaws had 
purchased the same second hand. 

Daily and even average earnings 
of different rickshaw pullers vary 
considerably— depending ^ upon 
the number of hours put in and 
also whether the rickshaw .is self- 
owned or is taken on hire. The 
job is so hard that every rickshaw 
puller has to spend some amount 
on himself every day—by way of 
extra cups of lassi or other 
"things just to keep himself going. 
Thus from gross earnings one 
must deduct - rickshaw hire 
charges (alternatively repair 
charges) and the amount spent oh 
one-self to keep going to get an 
idea of net earnings. Generally 
the whole time rickshaw puller 
said that they were able to earn 
Rs. 3 to Rs. Sor Rs. 4 to 
Rs. 6 a day. Two said that they 
were able to earn (gross) Rs. 10 
each day. Onesaid that he was 
able to earn Re. 1 to Rs. 3. 

We have noted above that 
about 50 per cent of the whole- 
time rickshaw pullers interviewed 
had taken to this profession after 
they lost their jobs as industrial 
workers. Conversely it should 
also be noted that quite a few 
were not willing to give up their 
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‘up this profession. 
. motor driving and was looking 


present profession for an unskilled 


job in a factory. 

Gopi Chand explained thus 
“It isa very hard job. It takes 
away my blood but Iam able to 
eam more than when I was 
working in Factory." 

Teja Singh of Khasa said, 
“I do not work in a mill because 
there an unskilled worker is paid 
only Rs. 2 a day or so. The 
mills owners have no Dharma.” 

Same reason was given by 
some others also. One gave a 
different reason. He said, “I 
have got used to it. I just cannot 
do a factory job. I got one once 
but gave it up ‘after a month.” 
Another’ gave a similar reason, 
“I prefer my present profession 
because of the independence that 
goes with it. I work according 
to my own sweet will." 

Only two out of the thirty 
five said they had plans to give 
One knew 


for a job as a driver. Another a 
son of a teacher, had plans to 


.go to Delhi and “try to take to 


scooter driving if Iam able to 
get a license." 

The rickshaw pullers men- 
tioned a number of their pro- 
blems. 

All the driver-owners were 
bitter about the heavy taxes they 
have to pay to the Amritsar 
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Municipality for the rickshaw, 
Rs. 18 per annum. ‘While 
the tax may be justified in case 
of those who hire out rickshaws. 
Driver Owners should be exempt- 
ed"-was the common demand. 

High price for tyres was 
another problem mentioned by 
the driver-owners.: “These days 
one tyre costs Rs. 15" said 
Kishan Chand. ~ 

Every rickshaw driver has to 
pay the Amritsar Municipality 
Rs. 1.85 Paise as fee for driver's 
license. He has however to pay 
extra for the photograph. More- 
over drivers get the help of 
“middlemen” and have to pay 
them for the services rendered. 
Niranjan Singh explained, the 
problem thus : “Drivers’ license 
fee including medical charges is 
Rs. 3 or so.. But there are 
middlemen who writes our appli- 
cations and get us the license. 
They charge us Rs. four to six 
in all. We do not mind this 
because it saves us a lot of time 
and sometimes even medical 
examination, tbough on record it 
wil be always there." Another 
said that unless municipal officials 


were paid something, “they 
harass us." 

. Niranjan Singh mentioned 
another problem too. He said, 
“Besides the Municipal 
license fee we have to pay 


Rs. 2 for being allowed to 
stand outside the railway station 
and Rs. 6 to the Zila Parishad 
if we intend to ply our rickshaws 
also to areas just outside the 
Municipal limits.” 

Quite a few complained that 
they had been hit hard by the 
local buses. 


Ram Gopal stated, “Before 
the introduction of the local bus I 
could usually earned Rs. 4 or 5 
for a full day's plying but now I 
can earn only Rs. 3 at the most 
and some times even less." 


Gopi Chand said, "What I 
earn now by working upto 7 P.M. 
Icould earn by working upto 4 
or 5 P.M. when there were no 
local buses. 

Teja Singh wanted that timings 
of local buses should be limited 
and they should not be over- 
loaded. 

One rickshaw driver, Piara 
Singh, however, expressed a view 
different from the common one. 
He said “True, there are now 
many local buses but the number 
of passengers too seems to be 
increasing. Many passengers 
middle-class and well-off people 
do not like crowded buses and 
so we get customers and are able 
to carry on." 

Such is the life and problems 
of a rickshaw puller. 
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Floods In West Bengal: 1968 


T= year 1968 has been a year 
of abnormal rainfall in West 
Bengal. The monsoon set much 
earlier than normal and heavy 
rains have been, frequent from 
the beginning which inundated 
Calcutta, 24-Parganas, Howrah, 
Hooghly and lower areas im 
Midnapur. The fields were 
flooded from local rains in July 
all over in the districts of 
Midnapur and 24-Parganas. 
Before the farmers could re- 
cover from the effects of the July 
floods, the August floods came 
bringing disaster to a good part 
of the Midnapur District and to 
some parts of Howrah and 
Hooghly districts. 
After this came the North 
Bengal floods at an unusual time 
in October which caused a general 
devastation practically all over 
the area. This North Bengal 
Flood has caused severe loss of 
lives and property in Jalpaiguri 
and Moynaguri. | 
There are different reasons for 
floods in different areas. Allu- 
vial lands are built up by river 
silt and naturally the levels of 
these lands are lower than the 
high flood levels of adjoining 
streams. In the tidal areas these 
lands are below the high-tide 
levels but are usually above the 
low-tide levels and therefore they 
may be drained during the ebb 
tides ; but these lands would re- 


quire dykes and embankments: 
Sri Chakraborty is the Chief 


Engineer, Irrigation Depart- 
ment, West Bengal Government. 
This article is based on notes 
taken during his talk at the 
Symposium on Water Resour- 
ces in Eastern India organised 
by the Indian Association of 
Geo-hydrologists in Calcutta -on 
October 31. 
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to protect .them against the high 
tides entering through the estua- 
ries and tidal creeks. Breaches 


occur due to the slipping and ` 


erosion of the embankments by 
waves during high winds which 
usually come in the months, 
March .to May when tides are 
also high. 

These breaches, if smiall in 
length can be closed taking ad- 
vantage of the tides but when 
breached sections become deeper, 
it takes considerable time to 


close them. In the meantime, - 


the ingress of saline water makes 
theland unfit for cultivation and 
it remains so for one or two years 
even after the closure of the 
breach. It may be mentioned in 


‘this connection that since these 


breaches usually occur during 
March to May standing crops 
are not usually involved in the 
devastation. These difficulties are 
generally limited to areas under 
the influence of high tides and 
high winds as in the Sundarbans. 

The type of flood which are 
the subject matter of discussion 
are however of a different nature. 
These latter floods are caused 
during the monsoon by heavy 
rains bringing in onrush of water 
from higher catchments and con- 
ditions are often aggravated when 
simultaneous local heavy rains 
occur. 

While rivers and streams cut 
their way through valleys and go 
deeper and deeper, they deposit 
the cut-away and eroded material 
on the plains which are really 
formed by such deposits of eroded 
silt and sand. Here the river 
section is maintained more or less 


by the dominant flood discharge 


of the stream. Such section can- 
not naturally accommodate the 
high floods which come oċcasion- 
ally once in a few years. In 


countries where the dominant flood 
and high flood discharges are not 
widely different the spilling is only 
limited ; but in active monsoon 
belts the high flood discharge is 
several times more than the 


‘dominant flood discharge and 


under such circumstances spilling 
is extensive. Also the silt carrying 
rivers not only raise their beds 
gradually—thus raising their 
H.F.L. (High Flood Levels) — 
but the banks as well by deposi- 
tion of silt during spilling. The 
countryside in such cases thus 
slopes down away from the 
stream. Under such conditions, 
once the spilling overtops these 
high grounds it finds easy passage 
into the adjoining valleys creating 
havoc. To guard against these, 
marginal embankments are cons- 
tructed by vested interests or by 
the Government along the banks 
of the rivers. So long as the 
floods do not go above the em- 
bankments or the embankments 
are not scoured by attack of the 
deep channel, the people behind 
are safe; but when these em- 
bankments are breached by over- 
topping or for other reasons, the 
flood waters rush through the 
same bringing in greater devasta- 
tion to the local areas than the 
devastation that’ would have 
taken place had the embankments 
been not there at all. This is 
due to the fact that in the former 
case the flood levels are higher 
velocity along the line of 
irect flow through the breach is 
very high. Also the embank- 
ments raise -the bed level of the 
river quickly (due to curtailment 
of spill areas) thus raising the 
H.F.L. also quickly. 

While in other years the floods - 
have been known to have de- 
vasted a part of West Bengal, 


1968 has been a year of flood con- 
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cerning practically whole of the 
State of West Bengal. 


Not only the monsoon broke 
ymuch earlier than normal in 1968, 
there was heavy and frequent 
rains all over West Bengal (except 
in North Bengal where contrary 
to normal conditions, there was 
lack of rain in the beginning). 
Fields got flooded and first trans- 
plantations were damaged in 24- 
Parganas, Midnapur, Hooghly 
and Howrah areas. However, 
this would not have caused much 
difficulty as there was still enough 
time for re-transplantation. After 
re-transplantation was made, 
came the heavy August floods 
which affected mostly Midnapur, 
Howrah and Hooghly areas and 
caused difficutly in some parts of 
24-Parganas. In the 24-Parganas 
the water wás from the local rain- 
fall and was therefore limited, 
the difficulties being in the low 
pockets which were gradually 
drained and much of the difficul- 
ties were removed quickly. The 
difficulties in Midnapur, Howrah 
and Hooghly areas however con- 
tinued. This was due not only 
to the heavy local rainfall but 
added toit were the heavy dis- 
charges from the higher catch- 
. ments. 


Kangsabati Valley : In Midna- 
pur the Kangsabati river was in 
very high floods and the flood 
level at Kharagpur exceeded,all its 
past records: The high water 


over-flooded and breached the O.T. 


Road and entered Debra area 
which was inundated. However, 
the breach was closed within a 
short time and the re-transplanta- 
tion was made. It is understood 
this area is likely to get good 
crop on account ofthe silt de- 
posited by the flood itself. What 
happened in Debra is the typical 
flood by flooding rivers described 
already. The water enters but 
goes away quickly after the floods 
are over. The slit deposited 
during the heavy flood is often 
beneficial (except where sand is 
deposited) to. maintain fertility 
of the land, although during the 
few days of the flood it causes 
extreme difficulties. 


Lower Kangsabati Valley : From 
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the very beginning there wás de- 
mand from lower valley areas that 
the water should not be released 
from the Kangsabati reservoir 
(partly constructed), even though 
the reservoir is not yet sufficiently 
large to effect appreciable flood 
moderation. In fact, the catch- 
ment area now controlled by the 
present reservoir is only one- 
seventh of the total catchment 
of the river. Thus most of the 
July flood water was retained in 
the reservoir for the interest of 
the transplanted crops. Before 
the store water could be released 
to some extent came the August 
floods. Even so the August 
flood inflow was substantially 
reduced atthe reservoir but the 
heavy rains in the uncontrolled 
catchment (which is about six- 
seventh of the total catchment) 
resulted ina high discharge for 
the lower valley. Added to it 
was the discharge pushed by the 
Silai river which also could not 
be drained quickly on account of 
Silai bed having gone up due to 
construction of cross bunds in- 
discriminately. The Rupnarayan 
river (above Kolaghat) has itself 
deteriorated for various reasons— 
both human interference and 
natural causes. One of the 
channels of the Kangsabati is 
Palaspai Khal, which has deterio- 
rated due to construction of 
cross bunds over the years. The 
only channel action is the Kalmijal 
Khal which swelled up during 
the floods and breached the 
Dusasanpur Circuit embankment 
causing inundation in the pro- 
tected area. Even after the close 
of the breach there was difficulty 
of drainage on account of high 
levels in the draining channels 
caused by continued rainfall. 


Kalighai Valley : Here the 
Subarnarekha was in high flood 
and it spilled over the high water- 
shed line on the left and the 


. water spilled into the Kaliaghai 


Valley. The Kaliaghai has a 
small section and can hardly 
accommodate the run off from 
its own catchment area. Accor- 
dingly, it was too much for the 
stream to accommodate the 
heavy spilling from Subarnarekha 
in addition to the local run-off. 
Thus vast areas were devastated, 


embankments were disrupted and 
not only crops were totally des- 
troyed but there was extreme 
difficulty in the villages which 
were under several feet of water. 
In this case the difficulties con- 
tinued for months together as the 
water would not drain quickly on 
account of the limited capacity of 
Kaliaghai channel and other 
drainage channels. The Kalia- 
ghai has been encroached from 
the sides giving it only a narrow 
section. The deterioration has 
further been aggravated by the 
rise of the bed by about 10 feet 
orsoin a good length of the 
channel on account of construc- 
tion of multiple cross bunds for 
dry weather agricultural opera- 
tion. Thus, it will be seen that 
in this case the difficulty was 
aggravated and continued over a 
long time due to the holding up 
of the drainage caused by human 
interference in their greed for 
growing more food. Apart from 
this, numerous local embank- 
ments, villages, roads etc. obstruc- 
ted the flow of the drainage into 
the estuary. Also many of the 
outfall channels have been encroa- 
ched and or silted up by cross 
bunds, obstruction etc. 


Damodar Valleys: This con- 
sists of two parts; one on the 
left of Damodar-Ampta channel, 
and the other on the right of the 
said channel. The protected areas 
on the left have certain amount 
of difficulty on account of absence 
of drainage outfall channels of 
sufficient capacity. The Saras- 
wati has been practically encroa- 
ched fully for agricultural and 
other purposes. The Kunti-Cut 
constructed for this purpose is 
inadequate and its size is to be 
doubled at least. (The problem 
here is difficult as the Kunti-Cut 
area is heavily built up.) How- 
ever, condition of the upper pro- 
tected areas has not been so 
acute as in the other areas men- 
tioned above. The real difficulty 
in the protected area was caused 
inthe lower part where water 
from the high areas of Hooghly 
District comes and stagnates on 
the lower areas in Howrah Dis- 
trict. The drainage channels in 
this latter area cannot accommo- 
date all the up land discharge at 
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‘above the highest 


times of heavy rains. The drain- 
age channels having outfall into 


the Damodar (Amta Channel) 


cannot discharge on account of 
the deterioration of the Damodar 
itself caused mainly by human 
interference and also by natural 
reasons. Thus the whole of 
Kedua-Amta area remained 
waterlogged for a long time after 
heavy rains. The encroachment 
in the river system and putting up 
of cross bunds no doubt increases 
the food crops grown, but the 
miseries of the people in flood 
years increases and often become 
intolerable. í 

While the Damodar Valley 
reservoirs can bring down the 
highest known floods to about 
two and a half lakh cusecs, the 
Mundeswari (the main branch 
of the Damodar) has a bankful 
capacity of no more than 
70,000 cusecs. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the ^ unprotected 
areas are flooded whenever the 
discharge is more than 70,000 
cusecs. While this was the posi- 
tion a few years back, thé river 
channel has further deteriorated 
lately on account of construction 
of temporary bridge, encroach- 
ments etc. In 1968 even a dis- 
charge Of 40,000 cusecs from the 
barrage at Durgapur created diffi- 
culty in the lower areas. 


North Bengal: While these 
were the difficulties on southern 
parts of the State in the first half 
of the flood season, there came 
the news of the North Bengal 
floods. Here the Teesta and other 
rivers caused havoc and a very 
large part of North Bengal area 
was devastated. The Railway 
(Jalpaiguri) Bridge had a capacity 
of five lakh cusecs while a dis- 
charge of about seven lakh cusecs 


` passed during the floods. At the 


the rise of 
over 60 feet 
flood level. 
At the Coronation Bridge this 
was 27 feet higher than the 
highest flood level, and at Sevoke 
Railway Bridge this was 18 feet 
above the H.F.L. The embank- 
ments were spaced no less than 
12,000 ft. apart at Jalpaiguri 
which would need only a rise of 
about two feet above the high 
flood jeyel (corsgsponding to five 
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Anderson Bridge, 
water level was 


lakh cusecs) to pass 700,000 
cusecs if the 


there, but with the restricted 


. openings in the Bridges (Railway 


and Road Bridges at Jalpaiguri) 
the water level swelled up and 
went quite a few feet over ‘the 
embankment in a considerable 
length and breached the same on 
both banks. On the right bank 
there were numerous breaches. 
The flowing waters overtopped and 
breached the high Railway line 
and flooded the town of Jalpaiguri 
on right bank and Domohani- 
Maynaguri on the left bank in the 
early hours of the morning of 
October 5. There was great diffi- 
culty and loss of life and exten- 
sive loss of property. 

Earthen embankments, how- 
strong ever, cannot take any 
appreciable over-flow. In fact, 
even solid concrete armoured 
guide bunds of the Railway bridge 
gave in within a short time when 
the over-flow took place. It will 
thus be seen that here again it 
was human interference that 
aggravated the flood conditions. 
Before the embankments were 
not there, the people generally 
used to build their houses high on 
wooden props so that flood flow 
might not be allowed to create 
much difficulty and would flow 
away quickly. After the embank- 
ments were constructed, the people 
felt complacent, and the real 
difficulty came from this com- 
placency. Many of the houses 
lately constructed have low and 
solid plinths. The collapse of 
almost all the compound walls in 
the town indicated that these had 
caused severe obstructions to the 
flow and under such circums- 
tances it is no. wonder that water 
levels had been very high in the 
town. 


bridges were not - 


So far as’ Teesta and some 
other rivers of North Bengal are’ 
concerned, estimates of high floods 
from records of a few years is 
deceptive. Even estimates from 
rainfall and run-off may not give 
a very correct indication. Under 
heavy rainfall condition, heavy 
land slips occur as has happened — 
during 1968. These might cause 
temporary detentions of flow here 
and there, which are released in a 
rush once the obstructions give 
way. Records indicate that to- 
wards the evening of October 4, 
1968 there was a steadiness in the 
water level at Domohani and even 
there was a fall in flood level there 
by about mid-night of October 4. 
This might have been due to 
temporary detention stated above. 
The water suddenly rose between 
1 A.M. and 2 A.M. on October 5 
and this might have been due to 
such obstructions giving way 
suddenly. Later investigation 
indicates that there are still rem- 
nants of such obstructions here. 
There are signs of heavy blocking 
downstream of Teesta Bazar where 
water level is not coming down to 
anywhere near the expected levels 
(even when 'the discharge has 
dwindled down considerably) long 
after the floods are over. Unlike 
breaches in other embankments 
(like 'Kosi) the Teesta embank- 
ments did not breach till the 
embankments were over-topped. 
It has been proposed to raise the 
Teesta embankments accordingly 
but here again some difficulties 
will have to be faced. Unless the 
Railway Lines are raised the 
raising of embankments alone will 
notserve the purpose. Solution 
wil therefore need a thorough 
invéstigation of the causes ofthe 
flood and co-ordinated plan of 
action. 





CORRECTION 


Due to oversight the name of the author of 
‘The Values Nehru Symbolised’ (MAINSTREAM, 
November 16, 1968) was mis-spelled. 


It should read CHANDRAJEET YADAVA. 
The error is regretted. 


— Editor 
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Break-up of Naga Underground 


s 


HE series of dramatic deve- 

lopments in Nagaland—the 
kidnapping of three pro-Phizo 
rebel leaders by - the breakaway 
Sema faction, the dissolution of 
the “Federal Government” and 
its rival “Army Government", 
the birth of a new party, the 
Council of Naga People, headed 
by deposed ‘Prime Minister" 
Kughato Sukhai, the decision of 
the new party not to allow 
Chinese interference in Naga 
affairs and to strive for a peaceful 
political solution of the Naga pro- 
blem—reveab the extent of demo- 
ralisation and disintegration in the 
underground camp. 

The process of disintegration 
started when Kaito Sema, the 
former “Defence Minister" of the 
so-called “Federal Government", 
broke away from his group of 
Sema followers and set up what 
he called the “Army Govern- 
ment". Kaito, together with his 
brother ` Kughato, became in- 
creasingly hostile to the “‘hostiles” 
and favoured a political settlement 
with the Union Government, pre- 
sumably—though he was never 
explicit on the point——within the 
framework of the Indian Consti- 
tution. He was also vehemently 
opposed to any involvement with 
China. 

There were several clashes bet- 
ween his group and the Phizoites. 


Once he raided an underground . 


den and carried away lárge quanti- 
ties of arms and ammunition. The 
Phizoites, mostly Angamis, found 
their political authority being 
challenged and subverted; while 
militarily the desertion of the 
Semas was a.great loss to them. 
(Semas constituted the bulk of 
the rebel army which was orga- 
nised and directed personally by 
Kaito.) Thus, Kaito posed a 
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potential threat to the ‘‘Federal 
Government" and -its self-exiled 
leader Phizo. The rebels were 
out to do away with Kaito. After 
several abortive attempts on his 
life, they succeeded. Kaito was 
murdered at Kohima on August 
3 this year. 

Observers of the Naga scene 
feared reprisals by Kaito’s men. 
It was known at Kohima at the 
time that Kughato had given an 
ultimatum to the underground 
leaders to hand over Kaito’s 
assassin. Non-compliance in such 
cases usually leads to inter-tribal 
feuds. Since the rebels were in 
no mood to oblige, the danger of 
a violent Sema-Angami feud 
seemed very real. However, 
weeks and months passed, but 
the Semas did not try to avenge 
the death of their leader. 


Mature Move 


Recent events, however, show 
that far from being the end, the 
assassination marked a turning 
point in underground politics. 
With remarkable political maturity, 
the Semas resisted the temptation 
to wreak personal vengeance for 
the murder and decided to re- 
taliate politically. They have 
now scored a decisive victory and 
wrested the initiative from the 
Phizo group, most of -whom are 
Angamis. ; 

There are certain .interesting 
facets to the episode. First, - it is 
surprising that two top rebel 
leaders, President" Mhiasiu and 
Z. Ramyo could be kidnapped 
by the Semas in broad daylight 
without any -resistance and that 
from near Kohima, which is an 
Angami area. It may be re-called 
that earlier this year, * General" 
Zeheto, acting ““Commander-in- 


Chief" of the rebel army, was 
similarly “kidnapped” by Kaito, 
but later it transpired that Zeheto 
had defected to the Kaito group 
and the kidnapping story was a 
camouflage to deceive the rebels. 

Secondly, assuming that 
Mhiaisu and | Ramyo have 
genuinely changed their views on 
Naga sovereignty and are prepar- 
ed to strive for and accept a 
political settlement, it is doubtful 
if Phizo and his other lieutenants 
like Imkongmeren and Genera!" 
Mouw (both in China) will get 
reconciled to the dissolution of 
their government and give up the 
struggle for secession. If not, 
will they venture to resume hosti- 
lities once they manage to sneak 
back to India with arms and the 
group of young Nagas now being 
trained m China. 

It is significant that so far 
Phizo has not opened his mouth 
on the new situation. The reac- 
tion of the rebel rank and file to 
the volte face of the two leaders 
has also to be ascertained. Much 
depends on whether or not 
Mhiasiu and Ramyo, wielding 
great influence on the rebel Nagas. 
can carry the majority with them. 
If their new move does not find 
support from the majority or is 
supported by only a section a 
shrunken and weakened *'Federal 
Government" will still continue 
to exist, though they will lose 
much of their mischief-making 
potentiality, 

It is to be seen whether Phizo 
remains a passive spectator o; 
fakes to remote-control from 
London. Already he has lost 
much of his former halo. If he 
fails to keep together his remain- 
ing lieutenants he will cease 
to influence Naga politics 
altogether. 
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Indications are that the new 
party will strengthen the roots of 
democracy in the State. State 
Government sources believe it will 
participate in the general elections 
to be held in February next year. 
The very logic of events demands 
this. Opting for a political settle- 
ment with the Government of India 
implies acceptance of the fact 
that Nagaland is part of India. 
It is precisely this point that pre- 
vented. the underground from 
taking part in elections. Their 
contention was that if they parti- 
cipated in the elections they 
would, by implication, be accept- 
ing the Indian Constitution and 
thus denying the raison d’etre of 

their party—the Naga National 
Council. ` S 


New Party’s Role 


There are certain other factors 
which accentuated the rift within 
the underground. The first is the 
coming back of Kevichusa to 
Naga politics. ° A former 
colleague of Phizo and one of the 
founders of the NNC, Kevichusa 
is held in great esteem. In the 
first elections in 1964, his demo- 
cratic Party won 13 seats out of 
18 contested. Later he dissolved 

"his party in the hope that it 
would help direct talks between 
the rebels and the Centre. Since 
then he had been leading a sort of 
retired life. 

. In July this year he announced 
thelaunching of a new party— 
the United Front of Nagaland. 
He said the party would contest 
all the seats in the forthcoming 
elections. He also indicated that 
some prominent underground 
leaders would join his party and 
fight the elections as UFN candi- 
dates. The hard core of the 
rebels felt shaky at the prospect 
of an opposition party contesting 
the ruling NNO since it would 
falsify their propaganda that only 
“India’s stooges” were party to 
the elections. It would also 
Jower their  presüge because 

. they—claiming to be the sole 
representatives of the Naga 
people-~ were boycotting the elec- 
tions and urging the people not 
to vote. 

Secondly, the systematic cam- 
paign by the Church leaders dur- 

ing the last few months against 
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the rebels’ collusion with China 


was making an impact on the 
people. The Church leaders had 
organised two conferences of 
selected Naga leaders with a view 
to finding a peaceful solution. 
Very recently, a Naga delegation 
went to Delhi and urged the 
Government to resume negotia- 
tions with the underground. But 
it was told that there could be no 
talks unless the secessionist slogan 
was given up. The stiff .attitude 
of New Delhi made it clear to 
the rebels that they could not 
indefinitely go on talking and at 
the same time bring arms from 
abroad and send their young men 
to Pakistan or China for train- 
ing in guerilla war. 


Thirdly, many in the rebel 
camp, especially those in the 
army, are feeling tired. They do 
not want to be thrówn into another 
round of fighting with the security 
forces with predictable results. 

Lastly, the role played by a 
key figure in the State Cabinet 
Hokishe Sema, Finance Minister 
halped to ease matters. With 
great skill and self-confidence he 
has been conducting a silent but 
relentless diplomatic war against 
the underground, trying to isolate 
the pro-Phizo hard core and build 
up opinior against their policy of 
seeking Chinese help. It is he 
who brought about Kaito's rup- 
ture with the underground and 
persuaded him to take a positive 
stand on the Naga problem. His 


efforts seem to be yielding 
results. 
Whatever Phizo and his 


comrades-may do, they can never 


regain the moral, political and 


military power they once wielded 
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over the Naga masses. They have 
ceased to be the sole spokesmen 
of the Naga people. Their pro- 
China policy has done them more 
harm than good. The breaking 
away of the Semas and the dis- 
illusionment spreading in their 
army reduce their trouble-making 
capacity. 


Prospects of Peace 


Prospects of stable peace are 
far brighter today than at any 
time in the past. If the new 
party joins the election battle, as 
it is expected to, for the first time 
the Nagas will get the opportunity 
to elect men of their choice and 
the Government will be a truly 
representative, one. 

The Naga Underground as a 
whole may not hold out the olive 
branch right now, but they can- 
not venture to starta new offen- 
sive either. Kughato and those 
who have joined him are politi- 
cally experienced people. They 
are expected to be flexible and 
open-minded. Once it is accept- 
ed by all concerned that the 
hopes and aspirations of the 
Nagas can be best fulfilled by 
their remaining within India, the 
Naga problem will change its 
character. It will not then be a 
question of secession or sover- 
eignty, but of deciding on the 
extent_of autonomy they must 
enjoy in order to preserve their 
culture and grow according to 
their genius. Given mutual under- 
standing and goodwill, that should 
not be too difficult a task. In 
any case, current developments 
indicate a change in underground 
thinking — a change for the 
better. 
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MAINSTREAM 


No. Magic or Miracles In Nixon 


I" one respect the election cam- 
paign of 1968 was standard. In 
most elections the rival candidates 
try to sound as much a like as 
possible. This is true even of 
campaigns which proved turning 
points in American history. No 
one could have been more equivo- 


cal on slavery than Lincoln. FDR : 


in the 1932 campaign sounded, 
like Herbert Hoover. ' The voice 
of the people was no more blur- 
red in 1968 than usual. To get a 
majority under most  circum- 
. Stances in a. big country with a 
wide range of opinion, it 1s 
necessary to get down to a pretty 
weak and ambiguous common 
denominator. The lack of a clear 
choice on Vietnam reflected the 
' fact that both parties, like the 
country, -were agreed in a desire 
to get it over with, but divided as 
to whether the best means was an 
all-out military effort or negotia- 
tion. The close vote reflected the 
toss-up character of the decision, 
and the campaign ended with all 
three candidates agreed on pursu- 
ing negotiations for an "honorable 
peace", whatever that means. 


For a Tougher Racial Policy 


The other decision ratified by 
the election is not so pleasant. If 
you add the Nixon vote to the 
Wallace vote to Humphery's me- 
tooism on law. and order, you are 
forced to conclude that the ' white 
majority is for tougher action to 
deal with black unrest, though 
the country is still far from a new 
irreconcilable conflict. Except in 
the deep South, Wallace proved 
to bea fringe phenomena. On 
the other side the heavy black 
vote for Humphery shows that 
the power of the black nationa- 
lists and extremists has been even 
more exaggerated than that of 


, 





This is from the well-known 
Washington Journal, I.F. Stone's 
Weekly, (November 18, 1968.) 


NOVEMBER 30, 1968 : 


I. F. STONE 


the Wallaceites. It is clear that 
the overwhelming majority of the 
blacks are ready to participate 
in norma] politics if it offers any 
meaningful choice at all. Meaning- 
ful choices often turn out to be 


lesser evils, and at the last mo- 


ment to blacks, as to many dis- 
affected white radicals, Humphery 
looked like a lesser evil than 
Nixon and Agnew. Cleaver and 
Gregory picked up only a hand- 
ful of black votes. This Hum- 
phery vote means that there is 
still time and room for racial re- 
conciliation. 


We don't think Nixon is the 
man who can bring it about. Let 
me put the problem in large terms. 
What the French call *immobi- 
lism” is characteristic of human 
society every where, irrespective 
of the social forms. Most rulers 
of human societies find themselves 
hemmed in by the circumstances 
under which they took power. 
Little changes. "There isn't much 
elbow room in Washington or 
Moscow, for example, without 
radical measures. But radical 
measures require a willingness to 
take risk. Khrushchev showed 
it when he made his secret speech 
on Stalin, PopeJohn when he 
transformed the Roman Catholic 
Church, de Gaulle when he got out 
of Algeria. Each had the courage 
and the insight for fresh directions. 
This is what America needs to 
deal with the twin problems of 
the urban and racial crises at 
home, and with our over-ex- 
tension abroad. Nixon hasn't got 
what it takes. 


The first obstacle is the 
strategy which brought him to 
power. His base is the South, 
the small towns and the comfor- 
table. This does not necessarily 
rule out radical: measures. De 
Gaulle was swept into power by 
the very forces, military and 
colonialist, he was soon to 


“betray? by his magnamity in 
Algeria. | Khrushchev's consti- 
tuency was a Communist party 
hierarchy matched in its uni- 
maginative stuffiness only by the 
College of Cardinals which elec- 
ted John. But those who looked 
closely at de Gaulle’s past and 
John's, if not Khrushchev's, could 
see that they were innovators. 
There is no sign of that quality in 
Nixon. 

Nixon is the first real Republi- 
canto win the Presidency since 
1924 when Coolidge was elected. 
People haveforgotten that Hoover, 
like Eisenhower, had. been so 
apolitical that he was once sug- 
gested for the Democratic nomi- 
nation in 1920. With Nixon we 
are back to the genuine article. 
Heis of the same bland, banal 
and Babbitty breed as Coolidge 
and Harding. Like them he 
symbolizes the desire of the well- 
to-do and of small-town America 
for “normalcy”, for an end to 
emergency and experiment, for a 
Canute that will somehow hold 
back the tides of change. Like 
Coolidge and Harding, he is in- 
escapably insipid, the type that 
vice presidents of banks regard as 
solid fellows. That kind of leader- 
ship ruined the Republican party 
before and will do so again. 


Welfare System For The Rich 


There is no cheap way out. 
The first choice is between urban- 
racial requirements and the upper 
class welfare system which is the 
military-industrial complex and 
aerospace. This is the gravy 
train of the suburbs, the techni- 
cians and the new millionaires of 
Texas and California whose gilt- 
edged old age pensions depend on 
militarism and the space race. 
These are the richest and easiest 
sources of the contributions a 
Presidentia! campaign requires ; 
Kennedy tapped them in 1960 
with the "missile gap" nonsense, 
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LOSt UT U.S. Air War Against North vietnam 


Now that the bombing of North Vietnam has ended, at least temporarily, we phoned the Pentagon press office for some figures on 
what it all cost. The Pentagon tries to hide this by lumping aerial figures for both Vietnams. The figure which startled us most was for the 
total bomb tonnages dropped on Vietnam, North and South, up until the end of Octoher. This was given as 2,948,057 tons. When we 
asked for comparative figures, we were told that the total tonnage dropped in World War ll was 2,057,244, the grand total for both the 
European and Asian theatres. So we dropped almost 50 per cent more bombs on Vietnam than on al! Eurasia and‘the Pacific. The total 
dropped on Korea, North, and South, in the Korean War was 635,000. We have dropped five times as much on Vietnam. -We asked the 
Pentagon how to figure.the cost and were told about 50 cents a pound. This means the bombs alone cost about $3 billion. 

When we asked whether most of this was dropped on North Vietnam, we were told only about a fifth was dropped on the North. So 
that would run to $600,000,000. 

As of Oct, 29,-wa had lost 914 fixed wing planes and 10 helicopters over the North. (The combat losses in the South during the 
same period was 315 fixed wing planes and 906 helicopters.) An attack or fighter plane averages about $2 million, a helicopter about 
$250,000. So you can add another $2 billion for planes and helicopters lost in combat over the North. That brings the total to $2,600,000,000 
for the bombing of the North. À 

But that is not the whole story of plane losses. There is another category of air losses not due to ground-to-air or air to air fire. This 
includes planes hit by mortar fire, damaged in accidents, or lost in Vietnam through other causes. The grand total af these for both Vietnams is 
1,198 fixed wing and 1,214 helicopters. These may be worth roughly another $2 billion for the fixed wing and another $300 million for the 
E T half of this is allocated.to the air war against the North, it would bring the total cost of the attacks on the North to 

730,000,000. i 

To this must be added the cost of pilots lost. The Pentagon has given out a figure of ‘‘more than” 450 pilots killed or missing in the 
air war over the North. The mean cost of training a modern combat pilot is $450,000. That would add another $202 million to the cost 
bringing the total up to almost $4 billion. Never was more money blown away in a more wicked cause. 

— From Í.F. Stenes Weekly, November 18, 1968. 


‘the blacks. 


Nixon has done so again 
with a “security gap’, a 
“research gap" and a “submarine 
gap,” all equally nonsensical. 
Nixon knows it, as Kennedy 
knew it, but that won't keep 
Nixon from stepping up the arms 
race just as Kennedy did. The 
key point to watch is what he 
does about the  anti-ballistic 
missile ; only a programme of this 
size can support the complex and 
aerospace in the style. to which 
they have become accustomed. It 
is hard to see Nixon breaking 
loose from his constituency on 
that one. So the course is set 
for a lot of nonsense about letting 


. free enterprise solve the problems ` 


of the ghetto. He will try to win 
over a thin upper strata of Negro 
leadership, but without alienating 
his base. It is the unexpected 
outbreak which is to be feared ; 
then we are likely to see resort to 
force and a revival of witch-hunt- 
ing-old-Nixon style. Both will 
intensify racial antagonism and 
crisis. i 

This is the danger on which a 
new opposition should focus. 
Humphrey’s flabby joint post- 
election appeal with Nixon against 
“divisiveness” shows that he is as 
incapable of leading it now as he 
was before the election. If there 
is no “divisiveness” there is no 
two-party system and there is no 
real choice again. To deny choice 
is to provoke and extend the 
really dangerous divisiveness .of 
alienation among the youth and 
A real opposition is 
necessary if orderly change is to 
be possible, But Humphrey in 
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the campaign showed himself 
constitutionally incapable of lead- 
ing such opposition. To follow 
him will only ensure another 
defeat. Only McCarthy began to 
open up the real issues. If he 
could develop a'raport with black’ 
aspiration, he could lead an effec- 
tive opposition, inside or outside 
the party, but ‘preferably within 
it. There is no substitute for that 
coalition the Democratic party 
represents. To capture, broaden 
and educate it seems to me-essen- 


tial if the country’s problems are ' 


to be solved peacefully. 
McCarthy ‘is right when he 
says the narrow returns show that 
Humphery might have beaten 
Nixon if the bombing halt had 
come earlier. But there is reason 
to doubt that Johnson wanted a 
Humphrey victory. A Humphery 
defeat may have suited his vanity 
and calculations. Johnson worked 
well with Eisenhower in the 50s, 
and -may hope to work as closely 
with Nixon. The extraordinary 
pact reached between them at 


their first White House conference ' 


after the election must encourage 
the ambitions Johnson may nur- 


ture to be an elder statesman of - 


the bipartisan Establishment. ‘The 
Nixon-Johnson agreement may 
seem at the moment to safeguard 
the Paris talks from upset by 
Thieu. But when two such tricky 
operators agree, the pro-peace 
forces had best be on guard. 


Most Intricate Con Game 


There has rarely been such an 
Opaque con game as the Paris 


, Vietnam,” 





talks, and itis not surprising that 
all sides are suspicious. Hanoj 
paid an unexpected, price. It dic 
what it said it would never do, 
submit to conditions fora bom- 
bing halt. It agreed to sit down 
at the peace table with the Saigon 
government. “It is absolutely 
out of the question,” Wilfred 
Burchett told Tokyo Sbimbun in 
a Phnom Penh interview Oct. 30 
on his return from Hanoi, “that 
North Vietnam and the NLF 
would talk at conference with 
representatives of the present Sai- 
gon regimes." To agree to sit 
down with the “puppets” as Hanoi 
has done and to scale down the 
fighting, must seem to the NLF a 
repetition of 1954 when Hanoi 
bought its independence at the 
expense of the South. 

The lull around the DMZ has 
made it possible for the US 
First Cavalry to be moved south- 
ward into the Mekong Delta for 
“pacification” operation. “We are 
not taking any inhibitions on our 
own military operations in South 
Walt Rostow said on 
ABC Issues and Answers Nov. 10, 
specifying that we had not agreed 
to a case-fire and that US and 
ARVN forces were “moving out 
into the country side ; pacification 
is accelearating.’ While US 
bombing of the countryside is 
stepped up, the NLF is expected 
to give up the bombardment of 
the provincial towns and outposts 
from which the “pacification” 
forces operate. l 

It is enough to make ‘one 
wonder whether those “certain 
outstanding matters” between the 
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on reterred after his White House 
visit might possibly include an 
agreement to’ let the Russians 
finally “pacify” the Czechs while 
they let us “‘pacify’ South Viet- 
nam inthe  Korean-style peace 
Johnson has always wanted. 

In this murky game Thieu is 
as fearful of a sell-out by Johnson 
as the NLF may be of a sell-out 
by Moscow. Johnson’s troubles 
with the South Vietnamese regime 
recalls Eisenhowers with the 
South Koreans. The peace talks 
on Korea were dragged out for 
two years because the South 
Koreafi regime, with encourag- 
from the US military, kept up- 
setting the apple-cart. Syngman 
Rhee, like Thieu, didn’t want the 
war to end until we had recon- 
quered the North for him, and he 
exacted concessions which still 


Gandhi 


Year Long Worldwide 

Gandhi Centenary began on 
October 2, 1968. India since 
1920 has been dominated by the 
personality of Gandhi arid abroad 
he is regarded as a most lovable 
world-man. All this goes well 
with a huge homage to Gandhi 
on his hundredth birthday. 

Yet disquieting questions crop 

up. Is the pageant a mark of our 
love for Gandhi ora love ofa 
big show in the name of Gandhi ? 
Couldn't it be as well an atone- 
ment for our neglect of Gandhi 
in his last years or our attempt 
at a demonstrative denial of our 
having given up Gandhi ? 
. As early as on October 
25, 1949, a famous biographer of 
Gandhi wrote to me: “Some 
day, when I understand better, 
I shall write something on: 
Gandhi for publication. Mean- 
while what will you all do in 
India ? ...I think Gandhism would 
be the answer, but where i$ 
Gandhi in India ?" 

Since the World War II 
Gandhi began to feel un- 
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years atter the case-Dre, with no 
peace treaty in sight. The Rhee 
dictatorship repressed all those 
who wanted a peaceful settlement, 
as the Thieu dictatorship does 
today. 


Newspapers Shut Down 


In Saigonwe locked. overselves 
in by rigging elections ‘which give 
die-hard Catholic refugees from 
the North control of an unrepre- 
sentative legislature while majority 


, Buddhist and pro-peace elements 


are gagged. In the last few days 


no less than ten Saigon papers have . 


been shut down or suspended for 
pro-peace views while Truong 
Dinh Dzu, the peace candidate 
who came in second in the presi- 
dential elections, has been taken 
from his Saigon prison to a not- 
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that he might escape and become 
the leader of a compromise 
regime. Hundreds of Buddhists 
are in prison for advocacy of 
peace, and only the die-hards are 
allowed to speak. Thieu obvious- 
ly- feels so weak that he thinks 
even sitting down at the same 
table in Paris with: the NLF may 
fatally undermine his regime at 
home. He fears his Popular 
Forces in this unpopular war may 
begin to melt away. 


The No. 1 business ofa new 
opposition must still be to Watch 
these tricky and precarious peace 
talks. Even ifthey don’t break 
up, they may still leave US 
troops bogged down indefinitely 
asin Korea, with the danger of 
another major» war in the Asian 
quicksands. 


: Truth ‘and the Centenary 


ATULANANDA CHAKRABARTI 
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wanted. His principal disciples 
shoved him aside gently. "They 
withdrew Congress Governments 
from the Provinces in protest 
against involving India in Britain's 
War without her consent. But 
were presently clamouring to be 
put back in power in provinces in 
return for active aid in the War. 
At the Working Committee 
meeting on September 14, 1939 
Pandit Nehru drafted the re- 
solution which stated that India 
would “gladly associate herself” 
with England in her War efforts. 
At this cancellation of non- 
violence, Gandhi commented 
"I was sorry to find myself 
alone." Again on June 21, 1940, 
the Working Committee met at 
Wardha and put it on record that 
"they are unable to go to the full 
length with Gandhiji”? in respect 
of non-violence, and “therefore, 
they absolve him from all res- 
ponsibility of the programme" 
which they would now take up. 
This was the beginning of the end 
of Gandhi’s command. 

On June 29 Lord Linlithgow 
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gave Gandhi an audience, having 
discerned that "the old man is 
the biggest thing yet." Mark the 
word ‘yet’. The Viceroy hoped 
to win over the Working Com- 
mittee with an offer of a broader 
share in the India Government. 
The Working Committee caught 
the bait and met in Delhi on 
July 3. The resolution was 
drafted by Rajaji and he won 
over Sardar Patel to it. Only the 
Frontier Gandhi remained loval 
to Mahatma Gandhi. Gandhji 
in a published note observed that 
Rajagopalachari "thinks that | 
suffer from obsession owing to 
too much brooding on non- 
volience. He almost thinks that 
my vision is blurred. It was no 
use returning the compliment 
though half-joking I did". (ln 
the Statesman October 1, 1967, 
Rajaji wrote a devoute piece on 
Gandhi's spiritual insight.) The 
Congress move to shove Gandhi 
in the background and settle with 
the* British Raj is in tragic con- 
trast' with an earlier feeling. 
Nehru wrote in his, Autobiography 


‘the Working Committee and out- 

side, the bonds that tied us to 
Gandhiji were such that even 
failure with him seemed perfer- 
able to the winning of some 
temporary advantage without 
him.” 

There was a temporary re- 
union of Gandhi and the Wor- 
king Committee, when—thrice 
disappointed, last by Cripps—they 
appeared to give up hope of 
achieving Independence by nego- 
tiation and embark upon a mass 
movement. They re-called Gandhi 
to lead it. He readily came out 
from his retirement witha pro- 
gramme which at once stirred 
the country and promised to be 
no less dramatic and effective 
than his Dandi march. 

But the spectacular movement 
was nipped off by arrests of 
Gandhi and other prominent 
Congress leaders before the 
promised programme could be 
staged. In effect, the “Quit India’ 
resolution for rebellion which 
had started with a bang gradually 
petered out ‘due to lack of 
effective leadership. In histori- 
cal sequence, ‘Quit India’ was 
the last resounding echo of the 
lofty rhymes to which Gandhi 
tuned his speech at the Plenary 
Session of the Round Table 
Conference. l 

Unveiling the Gandhi statue 
in London on May 17 Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson observed 
that Gandhi felt distressed over 
the Round Table Conference. 
Indeed, Gandhi’s speech at the 
Plenary Session was an impulsive 
challenge to the British Raj. He 
claimed that the Congress 
represented the spirit of rebellion. 
He was aware, he said, that the 
word rebellion was not to be 
“whispered” in a Conference 
that ‘was solemnly wishful of 
achieving India's liberty through 
negotiation". He added: “But 
the Congress does not hold quite 
that view. The Congress has an 
alternative which is unpleasant to 
you." 

By an irony of fate, as 
Gandhi's ‘Quit India’ collapsed 
the Congress chose to shelve any 
‘unpleasant alternative’ and 
resorted to ‘negotiation’ as the 
one and only way to transfer of 
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substance — of Independence. 
Indian struggle was punctuated by 
civil wars ; it fought not a war 
of Independence. And Gandhi's 
cleavage with his followers 
occurred over this negotiated 
Independence.’ He was heard 
saying at the Prayer meeting of 
September 28, 1947, that his 
voice had lost “the potency 
which it had before the talks on 
Independence began." 

Wavell initiated the talk and 
Mountbatten neatly finished it. 
Nawabzada Liaquat Ali made 
the pungent remark: “It was 
amatter of shame that the 
Congress, putting aside the Quit 
India resolution came to the feet 
of Lord Wavell." 

Mountbatten, like Linlithgow, 
liked talking to Gandhi, as a 
study, probably, of the process 
how the master's authority over 
his disciples was waining away. 
But one thing was known to 
them—that Gandhi in the 
course of his decline had no fall. 

However, at the sixth 
meeting with Mountbatten, 
Gandhi frankly informed him 
that his own plan was not 
acceptable to the Congress and 
he was personally handing over 
all future negotiations to the 
Working Committee. The 
Working Committee was relieved, 
when Gandhi offered to quit 
Congress. “What can I do?: 
was the stifled cry of powerless 
Gandhi. However we must accept 
the profound sincerity of the 
Centenary celebrations, now 
being put up by his party ! 

Nehru said in his broadcast on 
Independence in a vein of euphe- 
mism: “Gandhijiis fortunately 
with us to guide and inspire.” 
Like and wounded giant Gandhi 
himself felt: “I am groping 
today......... Is there something 
wrong with me or are things really 
going wrong ?" 

It was after Independence that 
Gandhi confessed what his non- 
violence was like. Many painful 
incidents may be quoted. But the 
one that he confided in his Prayer 
meeting of December 24, 1947, 
is adequate. He said that the world 
thought that India had won her 
Independence through non- 
violence, and, if it was so, it was 
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he wished that it was really so ! 
But he had already declared that 
it was not. But, without a doubt, 
the air will be rent with centenary 
preachings and proclamation that 
non-violence did the miracle. 

Likewise a hundred quota- 
tions may be cited to disclose 
Gandhi’s sorrows over the un- 
kindness of his followers. He 
was not only not heard but 
snubbed. The disappointed, dis- 
carded, defeated Gandhi wrote 
the mournful message: “It is 
said that my speeches now-a-days 
are depressing. Some even suggest 
that I should not speak at all...... 
I hope that I never speak for the 
sake of speaking. I speak because 
I feel that I have something to say 
to the people....... Am I to give 
up all hope of their ever listening 
to me? Icannot do that whilst 
there is breath in me." (14.7.47) 

If the light is switched from 
the public to the leaders, the light 
is not less lurid: “I should not 
be least surprised if in spite of all 
the homage that the national 
leaders pay to me, they are one 
day to say: We have had 
enough of this old man. Why 
does he not leave,us alone ?” 
(Pyarelal, Mahatma Gandhi— The 
Last Phase, Vol. TI, p. 686.) 

The grand centenary begins on 
Gandhi’s 99th birthday and ends 
on the 100th. Meanwhile let us 
listen to and ponder over what 
Gandhi himself said on his last 
birthday : 

“Where do the congratulations 

comein ? Will it not’ be more 

appropriate to say con- 
dolence? There is nothing 
but anguish in my heart. 

Time was, when whatever I 

said, the masses followed. 

Today mine is a lone voice. 

— I have lost all desire 

to live long, let alone 125 

years". (Tendulkar, Mahatma, 

«Vol. VIII, p, 172.) 

The only comment on the 
splendour of this centenary can be 
made in the words of Gandhi 
himself. The Prayer congrega- 
tion on August 11, 1947, heard 
Gandhi saying : “I fear, no one of 
our leaders, either at the top or 
at the bottom, is free from 
hypocrisy." Gandhi had the last 
word. 
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. Power Satyagraha And Communism 
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yt is a fashionable exercise nowadays to reduce the 

significance of Gandhijisby cutting him down to 
the image ofan iminent Indian liberal democrat, a 
sort of eccentric wag whose liberalism was central and 
whose eccentricity was only a matter of adapting 
liberal values to the primordial backwardness of the 
Indian mind. The trick is usually done by cutting 
passages from the wrintings and speeches, of the 
Mahatma where he inveighs against Bolshevism and 
sharply contrasts his ideals and methods to those of 
Lenin. The facile conclusion is, then drawn that 
Gandhiji stood for *democracy" against Communist 
“totalitarianism” & innate attachment to *violence". 


A grosser misrepresentation could scarcely be 
imagined. And let it be added that this misrepresenta- 
tion owes part of its success to the failure of many 
Marxist thinkers in India as well as abroad to 
properly assess the phenomenon that is Gandhiji. 
There have been violent oscillations in many Marxist 
circles between an attitude of ridicule (Saklatvalla's 
famous letter is not the only case in point) or of 
artificial reverence (P.C. Joshi's letter to the ““Nation’s 
Father” is, again, not the only conspicuous example). 
Both these seemingly diametrically opposed views 
unite on the central point of wanting to wish away 
the phenomenon of Gandhiji instead of critically 
analysing it. 


There is no question of denying the fact that 
Gandhiji was bitterly opposed to Bolshevism and 
Marxism and that he regarded it as his aim to be able 


to present an alternative to this doctrine.and mode of: 


action. He makes this very clear at the very outset 
of his active work in India. 


On March 30, 1919 he categorically states "some 
friends have argued, ‘your satyagraha movement only 
accentuates the fear we have of the onrush of 
Bolshevism”. i 


The fact, however, is that if anything can possibly 


irr 


This paper was presented at the Seminar on 
Gandhi : Theory and Practice, held at the Indian 
Institute of Advance Study, Simla in October, 1968. 
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prevent this calamity descending upon -our countryf 
it is satyagraha. Bolshevism is the necessary result o 
modern materialistic civilisation. Its insensate worship 
of matter has given rise toa school which has been 
brought up to look upon material advancement as 
the goal and which has lost all touch with the finer 
things of life. Self-indulgence is the Bolshevik creed, 
self-restraint the satyagraha creed. If I can but 
induce the nation to accept sntyagraha if only asa 
predominant factor in life, we need have no fear of 
the Belshevik propaganda”. 


Again in June 1919 he emphatically declares ““But 
in India against all odds, the high principles of our 
hoary civilsation have still a strong hold on the 
masses ; and if the rapidly widespread growth of 
Bolshevism which is attacking one nation after 
another in Europe was to be successfully arrested in 
India and even any possibility of its finding a congenial 
soil safeguarded against, it was necessary that the 
people of India should be reminded of the legacy of 
their civilisation and culture comprised in the one 
word ‘satyagraha’. 


In all of the three decades of the intense acticity 
andidramatic changes which followed these utteranes, 
Gandhiji never wavered with regard to this basic 
assessment of Bolshevism and Communism. In some 
later statement he would refer to the “sacrifice” of 
"master spirits like Lenin". He would visit the 
Communists at the Meerut jail and tell them that in 
the next round of national struggle there would be no 
withdrawal even if incidents like Chauri Chaura 
were repeated. In his last period of imprisonment 
and shortly afterwards he would study the works of 
Marx, Engels and Lenin and in his correspondence 
with P.C. Joshi be would admit the startling worth of 
so many Communists whom he personally know. But 
the basic fixation and a fundamentalist kind of opposi- 
tion remained. 


And this in a man who did not hesitate to devide 
consistency as the “hobgoblin of little minds" and who 
could write movingly about Truth thus: If it is 
possible for the human tongue to give the fullest 
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description of God, I have come to the conclusion 


that, for myself, God is, Truth. 


"But two years ago, I went a step further and said 
that Truth is God. You will see the fine distinction 
between the two statements, viz., God is Truth and 
Truth is God. And I came to that conclusion after a 
continuous and relentless search after Truth, which 
began nearly fifty years ago... I neverfound a 
. double meaning in connection with Truth, and not even 
atheists had demurred to the necessity or power of 
Truth. But, in their passion for discovering Truth, 
the. atheists have not hesitated to deny the very 
existence of God—from their own point of view 
rightly. And it was because of this reasoning that I 
saw that, rather than say that ‘God is Truth, I should 
say that ‘Truth is God.” " 


Mahatma and Non-Violence 


It was not only with regard to the means to be 
adopted in the struggle against British imperialism 


that Gandhiji opposed the Communists. As a matter - 
of fact on the question of the use of violence Gandhiji , 


was not absolutely consistent. He consented in 1941 
to the Congress leadership declaring that in the 
struggle against the Japanese, a National Government 
' would not be averse to the use of arms. Earlier he 
had, most paradoxically, refused to approve of the 
action of the Garwhal Regiment to fire against non- 
violent demonstrator in Peshawar, publicly declaring 
that an army neéded discipline and that inafree India 
a disciplined army and police force would be indispens- 
able. Right towards the end of his life he approved 
of the action of the Government of India in sending 
army units to defend Kashmir. Nevertheless, hishope 
and endeavour remained that non-violence should 
prevail and on this count he was implacably opposed, 
let us remember, not only to the Communists but 
also to the anarchist revolutionaries like Bhagat Singh 
and his Hindustan Socialist Republican Army, to the 
Chittagong Armoury Raiders and to Subhas Bose and 
his INA. Itis of importance to stress this latter 
point since many who conveniently make use of 
Gandhiji’s opposition to the Communists on the 
ground that the latter refuse to accept non-violence 
as a creed, equally conveniently omit to mention 
whether, on the same ground, they would put all 
others who adopt a similar approach, beyond the 
pale. Inthat event they would and up. being as 
lonely and forlorn as the Mahatma was in his last 


years without, of course, the saving grace of his. 


ceaseless activity and sacrifice. 


Gandhij's opposition to Bolshevism and 
Communism stemmed, however, from a still more 
basic position than the absolutisation of non-violence. 
It stemmed from opposition to modern civilisation 
itself from which he correctly saw, Bolshevism 
sprang and which it was pledged to develop fully 
by negation of its source, that is through the 
accomplishment of the socialist revolution. It is the 
outlook embodied in Hind Swaraj that was the 
bedrock of his determination to hold back Bolshevism. 
It will be recalled that though the book was written 
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in 1909, far from being repudiated by the Mahatma, 
it was always upheld by him .as the embodiment of 
his most profound beliefs. Tendulkar correctly points 
out that “Hind Swaraj is the quintessence of Gandhi’s 
ideas”. It will be recalled that in that book the 
author declared that “it is not the British people who 
are ruling India, but it is modern civilisation...... 
India’s salvation consists in unlearing what she has 
learnt during the past fifty years or so. The railways, 
telegraphs, hospitals, lawyers, doctors and such like 
have all to go." He sharply assails Saklatvalla 
“Comrade Saklatvalla swears by the modern rush. I 
wholeheartedly detest this mad desire.to destory 
distance and time, to increase animal appetites and go 
to the ends of the earth for their :satisfaction". Still 
later in 1936 he declares “The revival of the village 
is possible, only when it is no more exploited. 
Industrialisation on a mass scale will necessarily lead 
to passive or active exploitatioa of the villagers as 
the problems of competition and marketting come in. 
Therefore, we have to concentrate on the village 
being self-contained, manufacturing mainly for use". 
In the same year he tells Basil Mathews of his 
difference with Jawaharlal Nehru “He believes in 
industrialisation. I have grave doupts about its 
usefulness for India”. 


lagore On Mahatma 


It was not only the material basis of modern 
civilisation that stank in Gandhiji’s nostrils. It was 
also the rationalism which was its philosophy, the 
scientific outlook that alone was consistent with it. 
One has only to recall the noble controversy between 
the Mahatma and Tagare and to read again the rebuke 
the poet administered when Gandhiji termed the 1934 
Bihar earthquake as an ‘Act of God’: “It is all the 
more unfortunate, because this kind of unscientific 
view of phenomena is too readily accepted by a large 
section of our countrymen. I keenly feel the indignity 
of it, when Iam compelled to utter a truism in 
asserting that physical catastrophes have their in- 
evitable and exclusive origin in a certain combination 
of physical facts." 

Thus, it is not as a liberal democrat we find 
Gandhiji opposing Bolshevism and Communism but as 
an opponent of modern, capitalist civilisation. It can 
be said that in the conditions of the 1920s and there- 
after in India there were two ideological force which 
superceded or negated the thenpetitionist liberal demo- 
cracy — Gandhism and Communism. Two polar oppos- 
ites which united in their mutual opposition. There 
was identity as well as opposition, indeed, the identity 
as well as the opposition sprang from a common 
source—implecable hostility to the type of ‘“‘civilisa- 
tion" which was responsible for the British exploita- 
tion of India. The hostility was equally keenly 
manifested against the attitude of compromise to- 
wards this civilisation" that the liberal democrats 
essentially based themselves upon. If Gandhism was, 
the negation of thisliberalism (carrying forward 
Tilak’s thrust), Communism was the negation of the 
negation. Communism negated the irrational and 
archaic protest of Gandhism but carried forward the 
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latter’s negation of liberal -democracy—totality . of 
opposition, a total concept of power and civilisation 
and a total approach to the problem of mass activity. 

At this point óne would like to emphasise that 
Gandhiji have essentially the same approach to the 
problem of power as the Communists. For both 
power is not a matter of politics alone nor of a cer- 
tain institutional arrangement of checks and balances. 
Power is the concentrated essence of social achieve- 
ment, the summing of the social situation.. The 
Communists carry forward the concept with an analy- 
sis of the contradictions inherent in any society and, 
therefore, in a class-divided society they postulate 
the existehce ofa ruling class, itself based on the 
ruling relation of production. Therefore the 
problem of power is always the problem of 
civilisation and cannot even begin to be tackled 
unless the particular civilisation of which 
it is the concentrated essence is itself tackled— 
accepted, rejected or sublated. Gandhiji was far too 


_ profound an intuitionist to be beguiled by liberalism, 


even though the failure of instinct to rise to the 
level ‘of intelligence made his failure, as well, more 
profound than the neat schemes of liberal reform. 
Liberals are notoriously adaptive but persons like 
Gandhiji all too often feel the darkness closing in up 
on them—he had no message to give on Independence 
Day, the man who said that his life was his message. 


Concept of Power 


The total nature of Gandhiji’s concept of power 
is manifested in two basic forms, first and foremost in 
his indictment of British rule. To him British rule 
was Satanic not only because it had reduced the vast 
majority of Indians to the position of starving cattle 
but because by doing this and in other ways it had 
debased the very soul of the people. It had reduced 
the people not only to the position of slavery but 
what was worse made them unaware of freedom and 
of identity. The second manifestation of his concept 
of power has already been touched upon earlier, 1.e., 
his idea of what should replace British rule, his idea 
of Swaraj. Whatis proposed was the replacement 
of the "civilisation" imposed by British imperialism 
by the revival of the village community, by Ramrajya 
as he called it. It was not easy for even many of his 
colleagues to take him seriously. Justas with his 
non-violence, his khaddar and his wearing of the loin- 
cloth, they took this, too, as useful' gimmick which 
would enable the Congress to endear itself to the 
people, particularly the rural masses. But this was 
not how the old man saw it. To him the replace- 
ment of British industrialism by Indian industrialism 
might mean somewhat less of a crushing burden but 
in no sense was it areal alternative power, i.e., a 
new focal point of change of civilisation. To put 
it in scientific terms the replacement `of British 
imperialism by Indian capitalism was not his per- 
spective precisely because the latter was only a 
slightly less painful version of the former. He was 
in deadly earnest about non attachment, the circums- 
cribing of desires, the reestablishment of the union 
between agriculture and village industry in the village 
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community. Itis based on this concept that he 
conceives of Panchayatiraj : “In this structure com- 
posed of innumerable villages, there will be ever- 
widening, never ascending, never ascending circles. 
Life will not be a pyramid with the apex sustained 
by the bottom. But, it will bean oceanic circle, 
whose centre will be the individual always ready to 
perish for the village, the latter ready to perish for 
the circle of villages, till at last the whole becomes 
one life composed of villages". It is significant that 
once again at this time (1945) he repeats “I do not 
believe industrialisation is necessary in any case for 
any country. Itis much less sofor India". And 
this whole approach was conditioned by the fact 
that he believed that industrialism or modernism 
was a total power which would do away with the 
village and thence, with Indian identity and thus, had 
to be opposed by a power as total and with as much 
countervailing force, i.e., the resurrected Indian 
village. It was because of this outlook that while 
he refused to believe that reforms would be of any 
help, he was always ready to compromise with the 
British rulers until he felt that his countervailing | 
power was ready ío transform itself into true in- 
dependent rule. 

He wasa shrewd tactician & hada marvellous 
feel for the mood of the masses at any given point 
of time. But his tactics were linked to a strategic 
objective and conditioned by it. His means were what 
they were because his end was what it was. It is 
rather puerils to postulate that he believed in the 
supremacy of means over ends. On the contrary, as 
is the case with any profound and thought through 
philosophy means—ends are an organic entity. The 
means that Gandhiji advocated--though he was 
never able to fully realise them— were consistant 
with the end he wished to achieve — which, too, re- 
mained unrealised. Since the end was Ramrajya or 
the resurrected Indian village, the means could only 
be satyagraha. 


Satyagraha and Mass Action 


One has to. remember that satyagraha as Gandhiji 
conceived was radically different from the kind of 
mass action that he was able to lead. There is truth 
in his contention that he was the only true satyagrahi 
and that Vinobha, perhaps, also passed the test. 
Nevertheless, satyagraha remained as a norm and the 
very rigour and difficulty of it was eminently suited 
for the end which was to be attained by it. Satya- 
graha involved the transformation of the personality 
of he who would embrace it. It involved the strict- 
est possible discipline, even to the point of the 
extinction of the individual. Self-control, brahma- 
charya, vegetarianism, shunning of sophisticated 
civilisation, the embracing of poverty so as to achieve 
non-attachmeut, being shot through with the Karma- 
yogi concept of Hinduism and the entrance into an 
Ashram—this was what beinga satyagrahi meant. 
It was this kind of training that Gandhiji visualised 
for the leadership he wished to create, the vanguard 
he wished to be able to head to realise the awaken- 
ing of India. There is nothing of liberal democracy 
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in all this not éven the sate approach to the pro- 
blem of party organisation that Western political 
systems have familiarised us with. If one searches 
. for an analogy the only fitting one will be Mao and 
the training of cadres at Yenan in the 1940s. Indeed, 
one can say that the two original and unique leaders 
so far produced by the Asian resurgence are Gandhi 
and Mao--with obvious differences in outlook, 
methodology, objective and circumstances. Both 
grasped the peasant as the central fact of their civili- 
sations, both wished to achieve total power and 
complete awakening, both sought to create and re- 
- create their vanguard organisation. Both achieved 
immensely and both suffered profound failure. 


Congress and Gandhiji 


For Gandhiji the Congress was an instrument 
for bringing together those sections of the masses 
who had achieved a certain level of awakening. 
And it was from among them, that he hoped to rear 
the genuine satyagrahis. To put it another way, the 
Congress was an united front mass organisation, a 
transmission belt as well as a reservoir from whom 
the vanguard was to be shaped. This attitude of his 
alone explains the apparent inconsistency of his links 
with the Congress. To start with he establishes his 
Satyagraha Sabha in addition to the Congress. Then 
. he remoulds the Congress into a functioning mass 
organisation through the reforms he sponsors at the 
1920 Nagpur session. He retains more or less complete 
control of this organisation and yet he maintains sepa- 
rate set-ups for various kinds of constructive activi- 
ties. Then'in 1934 he severs his formal link with 
the Congress. When he announces his retirement 
he states that he has the impression that ‘‘a very 
large body of Congress intelligentsia were tired of 
my methods and views, and the programme based 
upon them... I seem to be going in a direction just 
the opposite of what many of the most intellectual 
Congressman would gladly and enthusiatically take, 
if they were not hampered by their unexampled 
loyalty to me ... If they (socialist ideas—M.S.) gain 
ascendancy in the Congress, as they well may, | 
cannot remain in the Congress." But this formal re- 
tirement never made him indifferent to the kind of 
dominant leadership that was in actual control of 
the Congress. Whether it was soothing and 
smoothening out Jawaharlal Nehru or implacably 
pushing out Subhas Bose, he was very much concer- 
ned that whoever was at the helm in the Congress 
should be, ultimately, amenable to his control. Those 
whom he could not hope to control he had removed 
with a ruthlessness most appropriate to any organi- 
ser of mass action. It is also significant to recall 
in this connection, that whenever the question of 
mass action came on the agenda of the Congress 
Gandhiji not only assumed control but publicly pro- 
claimed himself "general" with the power to appoint 


local ‘‘dictators” as representatives responsible to : 


him. And these are the people he wanted to mould 
in his own image who would ‘function as the van- 
guard of mass action as well as of the mass organisa- 
tion. 
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It needs emphasising that just as his concept of 
power and of the means to that power were total so 
was his approach to.the individual. There was no 
divisions, in his view, between the public and private 
selves of those who had pledged themselves to his 
movement. His own autobiography and the letters 
from Noakhali on further experiments in brahma- 
charya are not eccentricities but integral to the very 
outlook of the Mahatma. Those who have had the 
experience of being inmates of his ashrams know this 
only too well. He was an interventionist at every 
level of living. : 


It is here that one comes across yet another basic 
line of division between Gandhiji and the Communists. 
If the two are united in a total ideological—social 
vision of power and insist equally upon the total 
discipline of struggle, the two part company not only 
on the approach to science, industrialisation, 
rational analysis and social conceptions. The two 
differ radically on the problem of the emancipation 
of the masses. Certainly, Gandhiji wanted the 
uplift of the masses, an end to the scourge and blight 
of the absymal poverty which reduced them to 
nothingness, no Jess strongly than the Communist 
revolutionaries. But to Gandhiji the masses were 
always the dumb millions whose representative he 
sought to be and from whose every eye he wished 
to wipe every tear. They were not visualised by 
him to be capable of revolutionary initiative, much 
less of self-emancipation. ‘He would never have 
appreciated the aphorism of Marx that the emanci- 
pation of the workers would be accomplished by 
the workers or it would not be accomplished. He 
would lead the masses to his goal, not enlighten them 
to win control over their own destiny. He was an 
adherent of the trusteeship theory not only in 
regard to the relation between workers and capitalists 
or tenants and landlords but in general towards the 
masses. It is this opposition, to self-emanicipation, 
this adherence to “guided” advance to a goal fixed by 
the guide that explains his very strong reaction to any 
transgression by any section of the masses of the rules 
and regulations he laid down for any struggle. It also 
explains why after the very early actions in Cham- 
paran and Ahmedabad he never encouraged local 
struggles by any section of the masses for their own 
specific demands—the best manner by which the 
mass mind is cleared for enlightenment as to the 
general issues pertaining to their self-emancipation. 
As a matter of fact, he specifically discouraged both 
Dr. Rammanohar Lohia and Nirmal Bose when they 
turned to ‘him for his blessings in their endeavours 
to use satyagraha for sectional and local struggles. 
This was only natural for a leader. who wanted not 
advance but resurrection. 


Religion and Mahatma 


f 


In any evolution of Gandhiji’s ideological out-' 


look one bas, of course, to keep in the forefront the 
tremendous role that religion played in his make-up. 
Indeed, his totalist approach, if one may be per- 
mitted to use this clumsy phrase, to the problem of 
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consuming devotion to religion, specifically to 
Hinduism ‘and still more specifically to a particular, 
Karnmayog in understanding of the essentials of 
Hinduism, based on an activist interpretation of the 
Gita. “I count no sacrifice too great for the sake 
of seeing God face to face. The whole of my 
activity, whether it may be called social, political, 
humanitarian or ethical, is directed to that end. And 
as I know that God is found more often in the 
lowliest of His creatures than in the high and. mighty, 
I am struggling to reach the status of these. I cannot 
do so without their service. Hence my passion 
for the service of the suppressed classes. And as 
I cannot render this service withont entering politics, 
I find myself in them. Thus, I am no master. I 
am but a'struggling, erring, humble servant of 
India and there through of humanity...For me, 
"there road to salvation lies through incessant toil in 
the service of my country and therethrough of 
humanity". He adds “The only two eternal 
principles are Truth -afid Non-Violence (Ahimsa). 
I would go even further and say that the only eternal 
principle is Truth. For, although Truth and Non- 
violence are one and the same thing, if circustances 
arise in which I have to choose between the two, 
I would not hesitate to throw Non-violence to the 
winds and abide by Truth, which ts supreme in my 
opinion." A religion of Truth and the pursuit of 
Truth through ceaseless toil. This is the Gita of 
Gandhij. And were it nor for the constraints of 
prejudice from which he could not unshackle him- 
self, this could have been the path of praxis, the 
self-creating practice based on, penetrating into and 
transforming objective reality which is the path of the 
modern revolutionaries, the Communists. 


Mahatma's Failure 


An interesting point with which one would like 
to conclude this brief review of the relation between 
Gandhiji and the Communists vis-a-vis power and 
action, is whom did the Mahatma reflect, whom did 
he represent and whom did he benefit? This 
composite question has become much easir to answer 
now that the avowed disciples of the Mahatma, who 
still swear by his name, have ruled us for the last two 
decades. It has also become easier with the develop- 
ment of the Marxist method of analysis, or rather its 
return to the manner in which Marx deploped it in 
his Eighteenth Brumaire. 

i- Gandhiji reflected with amazing approximation 


I- 
t 


‘the ruined peasant who had lost the village com- 


munity but not yet won anything for whom, there- 
fore, the only way to live was to achieve resurrection. 
He was the very embodiment of what Marx describ- 
ed as the “peculiar melancholy of the Hindoo.” The 


passivity of the peasant, however, was breaking down, - 


even as his misery was increasing, in the last years 
of the nineteenth century and the dawn of the present 
one. He was reacting and differentiating along with 
the start of the development of a particular type 
of capitalism in the village. which came with the 
full onset of the commercialisation of agriculture 
and. the link with the world market. The peasants 
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stratum among them achieving extended reproduction 
and the beginnings of capital accumulation. Such 
a process coincided with a far more rapid growth 
of the Indian capitalist class in the field of industry 
and urban trade—a class which did not cut its 
connections either with the village or wich precapi- 
talist modes of exploitation. This class had made 
clear turn to acquiring an industrial base in the last 
decade of the ninteenth century without giving 
up its mercantile mode, however. Nevertheless, the 
turn to industry inevitably implied a turn to opposi- 
tion to imperialism with, of course, the retention 
of the propensity to compromise. Finnally, there 
was a large urban intelligentsia, spawned before the 
onset of industrial capitalism but gravitating 
towards it. Reflecting the mood of the peasant, 
Gandhiji represented the link and the bridge between 
the ensemble of these diverse class forces but which 
were headed in the same direction of opposition to 
British imperialism. The one class to whom he 
remained alien, despite the episode of Ahmedabad, 
was the working class. But this class, in the India 
of those days, was not only younger but also far 
weaker than its capitalist counterpart. The repre- 
sentatives of this class in India had a much tougher 
job ahead of them than their Chinese colleagues, 
though the latter had to face specific difficulties of 
their own especially after the success ‘of the revolution. 
These representatives could not obtain on time the 
requisite maturity to grasp and then to transfrom 
the Indian reality of the quarter-century before free- 
dom was won. Leadership through alliance and 
participation and playing a forefront anti-imperialist 
role was never fully grasped as a strategic scheme and 
much less consistently applied. This historic failure 
combined with the objetive organised striking power 
and articulation tilting in favour of the urban in- 
dustrial capitalist class led to the consequence that 
movement led by Gandhiji, ultimately, benefitted 
it the most. And led it be said in the name of the 
Truth that Gandhiji himself certainly tilted towards 
this class. 


Retained, Utilised and Discarded 


So to say, the liberal democrats triumphed over 
the peasant radical, utilised his treamendous “great- 
rooted” popularity and discarded him at the proper 
time, all the while hopefully retaining him as a mas- 
cot. Perhaps the time has come when in the centenary 
year mascot-role will be abandoned —there is a symbo- 
lism about the reported meeting between Rajaji and 
Golwalkar on the eve of the Gandhi centenary 
celebrations. The “conscience keeper" of Gandhiji, 
as Rajaji was termed for decades, meets the “cons- 
cience maker" of Godse. If this is historic irony, 
the scene can be relieved by a cheering paradox. 
Gandiji’s polar opposite, his negation takes up his 
satyagraha, combines it with more traditional forms 
of action, and transforms the kartal into the bandh 
If there is discarding at one end there is sublating 
at the other. The centenary year will release its own 
tensions. 
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In Defence of Trade Union Rights 


THE battle for the defence of 
trade union rights has reached 

a new point. 
In every- country where: the 
, bourgeoisie holds State power, the 
workers have had to wage a pro- 
longed and bitter struggle to estab- 
lish basic trade union rights. The 
most fundamental of these are the 
right to form and run a trade 
union, the right to bargain 
collectively "^ with the employer, 
the right to strike. The full and 
free exercise of these rights natur- 
ally leads to auxiliary rights, 
which are important in themselves 
but pivot round these basic rights. 
Recognition of these rights 
does not mean freedom to exercise 
them. Nor does the battle end 
once the rights are laid down by 
statute. For, there is a constant 
attempt to  erode these rights 
through administrative and execu- 
tive measures, through exercise 
of the coercive powers of the 
State, and through changes in law. 
- India 'under bourgeois rule is 

no exception. 


It 


The right to form and con- 
duct trade unions was won by 
the Indian working class in 1926 
when the British rulers enacted 
the Indian Trade Unions Act. 
Along with this right came cer- 
tain restrictions in the shape of 
registration of a union, submission 
annually of the accounts to the 
Registrar, mandatory provisions 
in the constitution of the union 
including restriction on the 
number of outsiders who can be 
elected to leading positions, etc. 

The constant attempt since then 
has been to make further inroads 
into the free exercise of these 
rights. It is common experience 
to which any trade unionist can 
testify (barring of course those 
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belonging to INTUC) that regis- 
tration is delayed for months 
for extremely flimsy or even no 
reasons. When the Code of 
Discipline was accepted as a 
purely voluntary instrument, in 
some States registration was 
denied until the unions agreed to 
incorporate the voluntary condi- 
tions regarding strikes into their 
constitutions. And now demands 
are being made that the Registrar 
of Trade Uuions should have 
powers to de-register unions, that 
they should have powers to con- 
duct elections of office-bearers, etc. 
It is being argued that the mini- 


mum subscription should be raised. 


And it is being insistently demand- 
ed that “outsiders” should be eli- 
minated from the unions. 

All sorts of arguménts are 
advanced in support of these 
suggestions. All of these have 
one common proclaimed aim— 
safeguarding the ‘real’ interests of 
workers. The only snag is that 
the ‘real’? interests are to be 
safeguarded as interpreted by the 
employers or the bureaucrats of 
the bourgeois State or by the 
‘trade unionists of the INTUC, 
the leadership of which in the 
ultimate analysis is nothing but 
the trade union arm of the 
bourgeoisie. 

It is argued for instance that 
increasing the powers of the 
Registrar would mean the weeding 
out of ‘bogus’ or ‘inefficient’ 
unions. Raising the minimum 
subscription of membership would 
yield more funds to,the unions. 
Keeping out ‘outsiders’ would 
save the unions from being 
*exploited' for political ends. 
attractive arguments. 

But all of them miss one 
essential point. The interest of a 
class should be interpreted by that 
class and not by someone else. 
Will the bourgeoisie accept what 


All, 


is in the interests of the bour- 
geoisie as interpreted by the 
working class ? 

Secondly, there is the article in 
the Fundamental Rights Chapter 
of the Constitution which guaran- 
tees freedom of association. The 
working class, composed -of 
citizens of India, presumably 
comes undef that guarantee. How 
it has to run its associations is its 
business. How much subscription 
it has to charge its members is its 
business ; whom it wants to elect 
as its leaders is also its business. 
What political affiliations it wants 
is entirely its own affair. 

The Government of India has 
declared its intention to debar 
“outsiders” from unions of 
government employees. This 
measure is being taken ata time 
when thousands of leaders who 
are employees are being.dismissed 
or suspended for the crime of 
participating in a one-day token 
strike. Quite apart from the fact 
that the Government order runs 
counter to the Supreme Court 
decision laying down that dis- 
missal for mere participation even 
in an illegal strike cannot be 
allowed, the plain sum of the 
matter is that all these thousands 
will ipso facto become ‘outsiders’ 
once they are dismissed. Hence 
all that would be necessary to get 
rid of an inconvenient leadership 
would be to make them ‘outsiders’ 
through dismissal. 

Even if these ex-employees are 
excluded from the definition of 
‘outsiders’, who are these ‘out- 
siders’ who are to be by law ex- 
cluded from positions of responsi- 
bility in unions.? The trade union 
movement in India, as in every 
colonial country, owes its beginn- 
ing and development to the 
efforts of these ‘outsiders’, who 
were political leaders or social 
workers. The early presidents, 
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for instance, of the AITUC inclu- 
ded, Lajpat Rai, Jawaharlal Nehru 
and others. The reason for this 
development was twofold: the 
rank and file of the Indian work- 
ing class was illiterate and a 
heterogeneous mass based on the 
peasantry, and the rural poor ; and 
secondly, the trade union move- 


‘ment was an integral part of the 


national movement against British 
imperialism. Now on specious 
pleas the bourgeoisie wants to 
deprive the working class of the 
established leadership in order to 
weaken the movement. 

Another plank in this attack 
is the proposal, to increase the 
powers of the Registrar of Trade 
Unions. He, it is said, is a 
‘netural’ officer. In our experience 
we have yet to meeta ‘neutral’ 
officer in a class State. Such a bird 
does not exist. ; 

The Government of India 
voted for Conventions 87 and 98 
of the International Labour 
Organisation, but has failed to rati- 
fy these for application in India. 
These Conventions guarantee free- 
dom of association, and any cur- 
tailment of even the limited posi- 
tions which exist today would 
directly amount to deliberate and 
wilful flouting of these internatio- 
nal conventions. 

In fact, what is required is 
immediate withdrawal of all 
restrictions on the right to form 
associations—a right guaranteed 
by the Constitution and upheld. 
by ILO Conventions 87 and 98. 

Il 

A trade union is formed for 
th. specific purpose of defending 
rights and 
interests of its members as a 
group. In order to be able to 
discharge its functions, it must 
have certain rights. These include 
the right to be recognised asa 
collective bargaining agent, and a 
forum for collective bargaining. 
The position in these vital matters 
is most unsatisfactory. 

In Bombay and M.P., the 
provisions of the Bombay Indus- 
trial Relations Act apply which 
confer recognition on a union 
declared to have the largest mem- 
bership from among the rivals. 
Verification of membership is 
done by the Labour Department 
of the Governme.‘. Hence, 
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except in isolated cases, it is a 
foregone conclusion that it is the 
INTUC union which will be duly 
certified as having the largest 
membership. In other States 
there is no statute governing re- 
cognition—it is granted, or with- 
held, at the will of the employer 
or under the Code of Discipline. 
Under the Code verification is 
again done by that ‘neutral’ 
officer of the capitalist State—the 
Labour Officer. So, whether 
recognition is granted by such 
verification under law or under 
the Code, or by the will of the 
employer, it all amounts to the 
same thing. The fact that worker 
repeatedly go on strike in defiance 
of the expressed mandate and 
strenuous efforts at strike-break- 
ing by the so-called recognised 
union owes its occurrence to this 
method of determining the re- 
presentative union. 

However, recognition of.a 
representative union is necessary 
for the proper discharge of ‘its 
functions by a trade union and 
for all collective bargaining. 

The only correct and demo- 
cratic method of determining the 
representative character of a union 
is through the secret vote of the 
workers. Major trade union 


centres like AITUC, HMS and 


UTUC support this proposal. 
But understandably the INTUC 
opposes it. They advance the age- 
old arguments of all opponents 
of democracy—quality cannot 
be sacrificed to "quantity" ; voting 
willlead to violence ; voting will 
put a premium on those who can 
mislead workers through ‘“‘attrac- 
tive? slogans. These arguments 
are so hackneyed that no serious 
answer is required. But they 
betray their extreme nervousness 
at the prospect of losing their 
privileged position as the installed 
"representatives" of the workers. 
Underlying these arguments is the 
contempt (and fear) in which they 
hold the working class whose 
"recognised" leaders they claim 
to be. 

The Central Government has 
de-recognised various representa- 
tive unions of its employees. In 
the Railways and Defence rival 
INTUC unions exist already. 
In other sectors, attempts will be 
made to give a foothold to the 
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splitters, specially in the P and T 
where spurious unions, formed 
overnight, have already been re- 
cognised as representatives of the 
workers none of whom is a 
member of these scab unions. 

The M.P. Government has 
passed an Ordinance providing 
for recognition by ballot. This 
ordinance has many obnoxious 
features, but it does provide for 
ballot in however truncated a 
form and hedged in by objection- 
able restrictions it may be. It is 
nevertheless enough to prick the 
INTUC balloon in that State. 
Already its leaders are clamouring 
that Presidential assent to the 
Ordinance should be withheld 
as it has not been approved by 
the ILC as has been the conven- 
tion regarding all matters affecting 
labour. But this argument sounds 
thin coming from those who never 
objected to the ruthless ‘Chavan’ 
Ordinance promulgated by the 
Congress Government at the 
Centre outlawing strike by the 
Government employees and the 
"Morarj' Section 36-AD of the 
Banking Amendment Bill placing 
outrageous curbs on the exercise 
of legitimate trade union rights by 
bank employees. 

The ballot for recognition has 
thus to be pressed forward on the 
basis of secret ballot. Already 
the proposal has found favour 
with some employers’ organisa- 
tions who have found through 
experience that the experiment of 
recognising stooges is not yielding 
the expected result of keeping the 
workers in check. It is much 
better to deal with those who can 
deliver the goods. 

It has been the deliberate 
policy of the bourgeoisie in [India 
to replace collective bargaining 
by a system of interference by its 
conciliation officers and a net 
work of adjudication. This 
serves a double purpose, as it 
weakens organisation, replaces 


collective mass action by legal 


proceedings before courts, and at 
the same time compel workers to 
work under the same onerous 
conditions against which he had 
preferred demands through long 
years of tortuous and costly liti- 
gation from the tribunal to the 
High Court, and right up to the 
Supreme Court. 
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Thus the time has come when 
the TUs must raise their voice in 
defence of collective bargaining, 
directly between the workers and. 
the employers, without inter- 
ference by the State. 

IV 


The sanction behind collective 
bargaining is the right to strike. 
Strike means withholding labour 
by the seller of labour power 
unless conditions on which he is 
willing to sell it are accepted. 
But since this labour power is the 
source of production which yields 
profits to the capitalists, naturally 
the capitalist would like to deny 
this right to the worker. To 
make this denial a legal equation, 
the “right to lock-out” is given 
parity with, the “right to strike". 
But in fact this is one of the many 
fictions of bourgeois Jaw which 
hides the reality of exploitation 
behind the facade of legal parity. 
The right to strike is the right to 
withhold labour in order to get 
better conditions to live. The 
“right” to, lockout is the right to 
prevent work in order to starve 
workers into submission. One is 
the only weapon with which the 
exploited have to win better 
conditions ; the other is one of 
the weapons to force submission. 

The right to strike has there- 
fore been consistently under attack. 
The Industrial Disputes Act of 
` 1947 defines legal and illegal 
strikes and prohibits strikes 


during the pendency of a dispute - 


before an adjudicator or an arbit- 
rator during the period of a 
settlement, and in case of public 
utility concerns without notice. 
The courts have further divided 
legal strikes into justified and un- 
justified. The Code of Discipline 
seeks to lay down still further 
curbs. And now the proposal is 
mooted to deny this right to 
Government employees. These 
employees cover not. only 
administrative employees working 
. in the offices of Government, 


but lakhs' and lakhs of indust- ` 


ral ^ workers in railways, 
Defence installations, P and T, 
CPWD etc. Already voices are 
being raised that this right must 
be withheld from all workers. 
The arguments advanced all 
centre on the age-old one how 
can a society permit workers to 
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hold it to ransom specially in the 
essential services ? Special empha- 
sis is laid on the needs of develop- 
ment in a country like India. 
Sometimes a plea is advanced 
that simultaneously with banning 
strikes compulsory adjudication 
or arbitration should be provided 
to settle disputes. 

On the face of it these 
arguments may seem attractive 
to some who may be really and 
genuinely taken in by the plea 
of national interest inherent in 
these arguments. However, this 
is far from correct. National 
interest does not consist in 
suppressing the toiling section 
compelling it to work in dismal 
conditions on low wage for the 
private benefit of the employers. 
In a capitalist system like the 
one existing in India, conflict of 
class interests is inherent in the 
conditions which exist. This 
conflict cannot be resolved by 
banning efforts by the ‘workers 
to better their conditions. The 
whole attempt is anti-democratic 
and therefore anti-national. 

It is not the workers who, 
eleven years after the acceptance 
ofthe need-based wage conven- 
tion and twentyone years after 
independence are seeking to get a 
square deal, who are holding 


the country to ransom. It is the 
monopolists, who in their 
insatiable thirst for more and 


more super-profits are squeezing 









firings, 


The concluding contributions 
Czechoslovakia have had to be 
will be published in the next issue of Mainstream Dec. 7. 


in the series Discussion on 


the workers by denying them an 
adequate share of the produce 
and the community as a whole by 
price rise after price rise, who are 
in reality blackmailing the people. 
It is these gentlemen, and their 
class brethren and servitors, the 
top bureaucrats, who are 
responsible for the uninhibited 
loot of the people. It is the 
politicians who serve the 
bourgeoisie who, by following 
policies which have led to the 
growth of monopoly and the 
impoverishment of the people, 
are really anti-national. 

No wonder when the organis- 
ed workers strike, it is all of 
these who come forward as a 
united phalanx with ordinances, 
- lathi-charges, teargas 
attacks : dismissals and victi- 
misation of workers, to fight the 
crusade in the interest of their 
class. It is these very people 
who are demanding a ban on 
strike, gilding this slogan for 
permitting exploitation with a 
concern for national interest. 


V 

The battle for the defence of 
trade union rights is thus not only 
of concern to the workers, it is 
part of the national struggle for 
correct democratic values, for 
breaking the.growing grip of tbe 
monopolists and their henchmen 
on our economy and on our 
politics, for opening a way 


forward to advance. 
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Prof. Kahn’s Confession 
M.S.N. MENON 


HE ''open society" of America 

has its advantages. It can 
make open suggestions for evil. 
The American magazine, Fortune, 
a mouthpiece of Big Business, 
carried in its November issue an 
article by Professor Herman Kahn. 
With remarkable frankness he has 
revealed the far-reaching plans 
hatched by Washington for sub- 
version against the socialist coun- 
tries, firstly against. Czechoslo- 
vakia, and ‘examines the lessons 
their authors had drawn or ought 
drawn, from ^ their 
failure. 

Prof. Kahn needs no introduc- 
tion. He is the author of the 
book “On Thermonuclear War," 
published in 1960, in which he 
called fora ''pre-emptive" strike 
against the Soviet Union. He is 
also famous for another treatise, 
“On Escalation’, in which he 
worked out  a' stage-by-stage 
plan for a global thermonuclear 
war. 

Kahn started his brilliant 
career in the Rand Corporation, 
which in the USA is dubbéd as 
the Pentagon's ‘“‘brains trust.” 
He then rose to the office of 
Director of the Hudston Institute, 
which is another “brains trust", 
but of the White House. It has 
the task of drafting political 
recommendations 
Administration in the conduct of 
its foreign policy. ' 

In recent years, however, Kahn 


: has been out of the limelight. He, 


too, has fallen in line with 
Washington’s new strategy of a 
"quiet" struggle against the 
socialist world. The ideologists 
of the new strategy are indeed 
very subtle. They say that there 
is little difference between the two 
opposing systems-—capitalism and 
socialism —and that they are in 
fact “converging.” They also say 
that the conflict between the two 
systems is artificial and all that is 
required is to “built bridges." 
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for the US: 


Evidently, Washington "'ideo- 
logists" have come to a new 
reckoning with the realities of the 
world. The first reality is that 
more than half the world has 
already. gone over to socialism. 
What is worse, this: half of the 
world, through its immense 
resources and ‘manpower, will 
surpass any and all other powers 
in the world. Even a "'pre- 
emptive" nuclear strike against 
the Soviet Union is dangerous 
because in the final result the 
western part of Europe may 
perhaps never recover again. It 
is thus likely that Washington has 
decided that half a loaf is better 
than none. 

Fora time, the substance of 
this new strategy was not fully 
revealed. However, the American 
press divulged enough of the 
details to make it clear that 


Washington's ultimate aims 
remained the overthrow of the 
socialist system. Only the 


method has changed. The new 
strategy is to erode the faith of 
the people of the socialist coun- 
tries in socialism. Of course, 
Kahn admits that the use of fire 
and sword is not ruled out if the 
infidels refuse to accept the new 


gods. | 
But where to begin ? The 
Hungarian experiment showed 


that exporting counter-revolution 
was not easy. Poland and the 
GDR are too tightly fastened to 
the'bosom of the Soviet Union. 
Rumania of course had opened a 
chink in the system. Finally, 
Czechoslovakia was chosen for the 
experiment, It had strategic 
advantages, and certain develop- 
ments there showed that they 
could be taken advantage of. 
Kahn says there were two princi- 
pal objectives : to test how the 
Soviet Unión whuld react, and 
whether a country. could be 
detached from the socialist system. 
Kahn admits that Washington 


and Bonn had hoped that the 
socialist countries would not 
“intervene.” He does not explain 
what led to this conclusion. 

How was this decisive experi- 
ment” —as Kahn terms the events 
in Czechoslovakia—planned ? The 
answer is furnished by him in 
some detail. The experiment was 
to be in stages: “(a) recognition 
of Bonn in the near future (by 
Czechoslovakia) which would be 
followed by West German 
credits, trade and influence ; (b) 
the establishment of strong 
Western, especially French and 
German, influence in the sphere 
of culture; (c) renunciation of 
‘democratic centralism' ; (d) the 
coming into being in the near 
future of a government standing 
abovethe Party (the Communist 
Party) and a general weakening of 
the Party's influence; (e) the 
appearance of opposition parties 
and the setting up of an effective 
political opposition ; (f) the crea- 
tion of an ‘economic miracle’ ; 
(g) the possible appearance...of 
social democracy with capitalist 
shades." 

The picture is clear : a quiet" 
counter-revolution to be carried 
out by anti-socialist forces operat- 
ing within Czechoslovakia, using 
active assistance from without and 
in the first place from West 
Germany. The model is Yugo- 
Slavia, but the planners wanted 
something more—the destruction 
of the Communist Party. 

Next onthe agenda was the 
overthrow of the Party leadership 
and government in Poland. Let 
us see Kahn’s meticulous planning 
on how this replacement was to 
be effected: ‘‘(a) either by an 
independent, super-nationalist and 
comparatively anti-Soviet but 
Communist group; (b) or bya 
reformist regime which could also 
be independent, super-nationalist 
and anti-Soviet.” 

The plan had other aims also. 
Subversion was also planned 
against other socialist countries, in 
the first place the GDR. Inci- 
dentally, Kahn visualised that this 
could “take place in a rather 
stormy and dangerous way" and 
"perhaps" in the wider context of 
the  unification of the two 
Germanies. 

And finally : Kahn notes that 
the “weakening of the Warsaw 
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Pact, together with the strengthen- 
ing of Western Germany...could 
one day end with an attack by 
West Germany on the USSR with 
the support of the United States." 
But Kahn confesses that ‘“‘the 
majority of Western specialists 
consider such a prospect abso- 
lutely unrealistic.” Nevertheless, 
in Kahn's own plan, this is the 
ultimate objective. . 
Today, when these grandiose 
plans have ended in total fiasco, 
Herman Kahn engages in an ago- 
nising reappraisal of what was 
planned and done, indulges in self- 
criticism and propounds lessons. 
Naturally he has no. intention of 
giving up the ultimate aims. Obvi- 
ously, the professor and others of 
his ilk will evolve a new strategy 
in the light of the recent "experi- 
ment." But before doing so, 
Kahn wants to draw the appro- 
priate lessons. He says: “Many 


. American specialists on the Soviet 
. Union, including myself, just as 


in the past, underrated the ability 
of the leadership (of the socialist 
countries) to act in defence of 
their interests," an “incredible 
underestimation of the strength of 
nerve and the resolution of the 
Russians" as he calls it. 

This calls for a new assessment 
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Vital Question Unanswered 
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of the reflexes of the “monolith.” 
Kahn admits that Washington was - 


indulging in wishful thinking. So 
he does an accountant’s job in 
drawing up a balance-sheet on the 
Czechoslovak experiment. The lia- 
bilities are indeed high. The assets 
are the lessons learned from the 
fiasco. He gives guidelines: for 
the future. 

First, Kahn warns that the 
Czechoslovak events will “reduce 
to the minimum or even stop" 
the Development of earlier ten 
dencies within the socialist com- 
munity on which the success of 
the subversion plan had been 
pinned. 

Second, “one should not go 
too far," for the Soviet Union 
“will not remain impassive even 
though it desires relaxation with 
the West.” 

Third, he admits that the 
“patience and, at the same time, 
the indomitable 
displayed by the Soviet Union 
“can evoke a new feeling of admi- 


ration and respect for the 
Russians," particularly in the 
Third World. 


Kahn is alarmed by all this, 
particularly because the young 
countries see the successes of the 
socialist countries against the 
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determination" 


intrigues of the imperialists, 
whereas the USA and Western 
Europe, according to him, offer a 
“picture of anarchy and internal 
decomposition with its charac- 
teristic continuing riots and disor- 
ders." 

Kahn says that the socialist 
community, too, cannot remain 
unaffected by what happened. He 
forecasts “‘a change in the direc- 
tion of isolationism—a modern 
variant of ‘socialism in one coun- 
try’.” 
Kahn’s exposer of the plan and 
his self-flagellation have one 
lesson for the world. The West 
remains inflexible in its desire to 
overthrew the socialist system. 
And .there is a lesson for those 
who rushed in to criticise Soviet 
action in Czechoslovakia : could 
the Soviet Union have stood aside ' 
and watched this whole scheme 
of subversion take place in 
Czechoslovakia, when the Soviet 
people are supporting morally 
and materially all those who are 
fighting against imperialist intri- 
gues all over the world? The 
desire of the Czechoslovak people 
for a more humanistic from of 
socialism is understandable. One 
cannot find fault with it. But they 
are hostages of current history. 


D^] 


Gandhi and Nehru: By M. Chalapathi Rau: Allied 
Publishers, New Delhi, 1967 ; pp. 152 ; Rs. 12. 


HE author is eminently equip- 
ped to deliberate upon a 
delicate theme, also a relevant 
theme such as the one in the work 


. under review. The plan of the 


work is simple and imaginative : 
the first part deals with the 
Master ; the second with the 


Disciple ; then follows the 
Dialogue. 

Let us begin with three 
assertions made by the 


author : first, there was an ''air 
of mendicancy about our political 
struggle" ; second, “Tilak had 
courageoulsy made sedition the 
breath of self-respecting Indians” ; 
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third, the reference. to the legis- 
lative contributions of the Indian 
pioneers as “perpetual prattle in 
councils." As for the first, if 
gradualistic constitutionalism of 
the liberal school (for instance), 
is dismissed as no better than 
mendicancy, one might as well 
applaud the hysterics of Beverley 
Nichols and-his tribe. An objec- 
tive reassessment of the various 
strands of the Indian Revolution 
is the only way out of pseudo- 
inferences doled out by prejudice 
and mythological analysis. !As 
for the second, it is unfounded 
that Tilak and sedition went 


together. Tilak was a nationalist, 
like mary others, and his pro- 
testantism was not synonymous 
with sedition: ^ he stood for 
Swaraj, boycott, Swadeshi and 
self-reliance. Of course, he had 
little faith in the progressive per- 
fectibility of politics of the possi- 
ble ; and, brushing aside the , 
equation’ of politics and bene- 
volence, Tilak introduced . the . 
politics of grit {instead. As for; 
the third, the quintessence of libe-' 
ral gradualism in India was to 
‘take occasion by the hand and 
make the bounds of freedom 
wider yet. The patience, tena- 
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city and self-respect of the masters 
of the possible have their place 
in our history. It would, there- 
fore, be no more than a paradox 
to minimize the contributions 
of the liberals and the militant 
nationalists, one way or another, 
and yet give the Gandhian strand 
all the acclaim. 

The author feels that Gandhi's 
"passion play of tremendous 
power and pathos" was persisted 
with, for “there was no alterna- 
tive leadership, though there were 
attempts ; there was never an 


alternative method.” We are 
too near Gandhi (and that is 
truer in the case of Nehru); 


the researcher of posterity might 
be placed in a more objective 
position to go deeper into this 
proposition. It it equally difficult 
to favourably account for Gandhi’s 
socialism and economic pro- 
gramme. To say that the Gan- 
dhian influence gave “a fresh lease 
‘of life" to “indigenous litera- 
fures, indigenous science and 
indigenous industries" does not 
sound convincing. 

Like several other tenets' 
Gandhi's idea of  non-violence 
defies scientific analysis. If “to 
him the individuals morality 
was not different from the mora- 
lity of groups and states," one 
fails to understand what prevented 
Gandhi from defending himself 
against assailants in South Africa 


. and why should one credit (or 


discredit) him with the imponde- 
rable that “had he survived the 
murderous assult of January 30, 
he would have forgiven his 
assailant.” The law of the land, 
as it happend, took its own 
course. Abstinence is forgiveness 
only when there is the power to 
punish, said Gandhi. It is 
simple ; because it is meaningless 
when it proceeds from a helpless 
creature. Gandhi believed : “A 
mouse harldy forgives a cat when 
it allows itself to be torn to pieces 
by her’. How does one, then, 
equate Gandhian non-violence 
with the pragmatic cores of 
national and international chal- 
lenges ? Why this spectacle, then, 
of non-violence projecting itself 
into defencelessness ? And, of 
course, there remains the basic 
question: how far did Gandhi 
succeed in his thought and action 
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in vindicating ‘the possible’ in 
non-violence ? 

It seems an utterly wild sur- 
mise even to talk of "limited 
application" of non-violence in 
the absence of a State's striking 
power to defend itself against 
cavaliers beyond the  frontiers. 
What, then, is the role of non- 
violence when it comes to choos- 
ing between destruction of natio- 
nal independence and blunting an 
enemy's armour? The author, 
much to ourrelief, remarks later 
that the Congress “had no non- 
violent message for the world." 

In dealing with the disciple, 
the author has rightly pointed out 
that despite a concurrent identifi- 
cation with the, master, Nehru 
“would have wished for no carbon 
copies." Nehru’s non-conformism 
led to his restatements on secular- 
ism, socialism, democracy and 
humanism ; and yet, one wonders 
why Nehru did not, or could not, 
transform ,these primary ideas 
into practice—-if possible with and 
through the Congress, if necessary 
without and in spite of the 
Congress. The gradual disillusion- 
ment of the socialist core of the 
Congress and their eventual exit 
are bewildering in the context of 
Nehru’s pronounced commitment 
to the cause. Itis an unedifying 
burlesque to- see Nehru surro- 
unded by advocates of Status quo, 
before and after independence. 
He seemed to be obsessed with 
the institutional necessity of the 
Congress, however malignantly 
warring and self-defeating its con- 
stituents. He had a far more 
pragmatic feel of the socio-econo« 
mic realities of the time ; and yet 
Nehru could not force the pace of 
national transformation to keep in 
step with the technological 
revolution. He might have 
carried the Congress quantitati- 
vely ; but it is doubtful if he 
succeeded in tuning it to ideologi- 
cal pulsations. The political 
transformation failed, therefore, 
to beget the much-talked-of socio- 
economic revolution. All Nehru's 
egalitarianism notwithstanding, 
the cruel fact is that the Congress 
proved its incapacity to carry 
itself and the people briskly along 
the path Nehru talked so much 
about.. There is not much sense 
in blaming Nehru alone for all 
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the political pranks the Congress 
was permitted to play with an 
infant nation : for the fact seems 
to be that the liveried leadership, 
in Nehru's presence found itself 
dwarfed into imbecility.Chanakya's 
self-portrait makes a lot of sense : 
so does C.F. Andrews, confiding 
«in Gokhale in a hitherto umpubli- 
shed letter from Durban, dated 
January 30, 1913 : "His 
(Gandhi's) work in South Africa 
is done—nobly done: and this 
time it was very near toa 
collapse. Everyone here says he 
is ‘played out’. Polak, Kellen- 
bach, Ritch etc.—all say the same. 
He must go, both for his own 
sake and for the community's. 
Yes! for the community's: for 
if he stays on he will dwarf every- 
one else and there will be no 
leaders here for at least another 
generation. It is painfully, palp- 
ably evident already; and it wil be 
more evident still in a year's time, 
if he does not go ..]t is pitiful 
to see him here at work. He 
does everything—he will do 
everything; and people simply get 
tolean on him more aud more, 
and the selfish ones take advantage 
of his goodness. He gets into the 
way of giving hasty orders without 
careful thinking (having to settle 
so many affairs) and when it 
comes to big things on which the 
whole issue is staked, again and 
again lately he has acted or 
thought hastily. He is one of the 
best men in the world! I love 
him...1 cannot bear to think 
that it should all end in some 
great and huge mistake made in 
haste and repented at leisure, or 
not repented at all but persisted 
in because of a mind distracted 
and | outworn." Comment is 
superfluous. 

Do we, as we return to Nehru, 
take it that the Congress failed 
him in not letting him retire 
(temporarily though) and that 
the opposition also did not rise 
to the occasion? Shall we conclude 
thereby that Nehru's failure was 
the failure of the Indian people. 
for "even the youthful Nehru 
could do only what the country 
could help him to do”? One 
would agree with author that 
among Nehru's achievements are 
*the democratic process, the sec- 
ular process, the planning process 
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and foreign policy”; but, “how 
much of it abides ?" i 
Thereafter the Dialogue. The 
eyents and policies (or lack of 
them) leading to partition of India 
are not yet clear. However, the 
statement that ‘“‘Gandhi was 
throughout protesting against 
partition ; he was not a party to, 
it in any way, but he did not 
oppose it in the way he could 
have opposed it", needed elebo- 
ration. The author should have 
given explanatory attention to the 
so-called Nehru-Patel differences. 
There is, then, no mention of the 
Tagore—Gandhi dialogue. It 
required a better handling of the 
Dialogue to signify that in his 
understanding of Gandhi and the 
expression he gave to it, “Nehru 
was the greatest Gandhian”. As 
it is, there is paltry justification of 
the title here. It resembles a 
catalogue of events that swiftly 
overtook the leadership, leaving, 
in the process, a good many of 
them on the kerb. There are 
grim reminders in the author's 


analysis of the nagging role of the ^ 


proverbial ‘back-seat driver.” In 
his enthusiasm to concentrate 
upon events and issues— vicarious 
to the theme here—he has com- 
pletely forgotten to tell us how 
the Master and the  Discipie 


approached politics in two entire- - 


ly different ways; how each 
identified a different perspective 
Pad 


of the country as it ought to be; 
how,'like two individuals, each 
projected his prescription based 
on, of course, a variant diagnosis ; 
and, how, and why, in spite of 
the several points of disagreement, 
disenchantment never came. 


The deep-lying differences of 
upbringing, formative influences 
and orientation to the Indian 
Revolution apart, Nehru and 
Gandhi had different ways not 
only of looking at issues but also 
of dealing with them. Ifit was 
characteristic of Gandhi to puta 
premium on the role of religion 
in politics, Nehru’s ‘doubt’ became: 
his ‘faith’ —transforming his ration- 
alism into the pragmatic realities 
of secular society (as precondition 
to a secular State). Scientific and 
always in quest of the acquisitions 
of modernity, Nehru had no 
patience with the cramping slum- 
ber of traditionalism and obscu- 
rantism. He revolted against 
religiosity and the dehydrated 
ethology of fatalism. In action, 
sacrifice, unity, forbearance and 
dedication, Nehru saw the only 
relevant tenets of individual and 
social regeneration, leading to the 
fruition of a new religion. Nehru't 
image of modern India was no- 
that of ‘trusteeship’ ; or, a qualit 
ficd and minimal use of machine’ ; 
he held before him the distans 
vision of India’s agro-economic 


revival and industrial regeneration 
as an ideal worth achieving —the 
several setbacks notwithstanding. 
To Gandhi, philosophical anarch- 
ism was attainable harmony ; to 
Nehru the State came as a potent, 
relevant and effective instrument 
of diffusing the pervasive realities 
of social justice and rule of law. 
Both Gandhi and Nehru revolted 
against poverty ; but their solu- 
tions were different. That was 
extended to their perspective of 
the international community as 
well. 


Nehru, at home, believed in 
the role expected to be played by 


modern institutions—e.g., the party, 


Parliament, elections and so on, 
to enthuse a new spirit in India's 
social life. And yet, he cared for 
no violent snappings in his politi- 
cal ethos. And, as if seeking to 
forest all the fallibles of hyposta- 
tism and gullibilities of sub-demo- 
cratism, Nehru worked as zealous- 
ly for democratization of socia- 
lism as for decentralization of 
democracy. That perhaps, sum- 
med up Nehru’s answer to the 
national crises and international 
stasis. Why, then, Gandhi and 
Nehru stayed together instead of 
repelling each other, should have 
been the author’s primary occupa- 
tion in dealing with the Dialogue. 


—D.B. Mathur. 





KING CANUTE'S 'COPTER MISSION 


B.M. Birla's lunch at Birla House 
at Woodlands in Alipore, Mc- 
Namara met the big guns of 
Metal Box, India Steamship, 
Andrew  Yule, Indian lron & 
Steel, McLeod, Duncan Brothers, 
Jay Kays, Kanorias and ICI, and 
also a Director of the Bank of 
America. 

The Birlas have been concern- 
edat the growth of the Leftin 
West Bengal and are worried that 
any future United Front Govern- 
ment here might take up seriously 
the prevailing country-wide clam- 
our for action against this mono- 
poly house. Therefore a large- 
scale American-financed project 
for Calcutta’s development is very 
much in their interest, since 
through this US influence could 
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(Contd. from Page 12) 


get a fresh lease in this part of the 
country. 

It is to-be noted that the Birla 
collaboration with Americans has 
strengthened considerably. The 
most impressive demonstration of 
this came only last week in 
Calcutta when General Motors 
Chief Roche came all the way 
frora America to participate in the 
opening ‘of the expansion plant of 
the nearby Hindustan Motors. 
For this function, the Birlas are 
reported to have spent the fan- 
tastic sum of Rs. 50 lakhs. 

But the Birlas are not the only 
supplicants of the World Bank in 
West Bengal. It is learnt that 
Biren Mukherji could save himself 


from the Goenka bid: to capture . 


Indian Iron and Steel through the 


quiet intervention of the World 
Bank, whose investments in this 
project are considerable. This is 
understandable since Sri T.T. 
Krishnamachari, the economic 
mentor of Goenka, has long been 
persona non grata with the World 
Bank because of his opposition to 
World Bank pressures during his 
tenure as Finance Minister. 


On the whole, McNamara’s 
Calcutta visit possibly marks a 
new dimension in US strategy in ' 
Asia after its Vietnam fiasco. 
Whether this too will turn out to 
be a King Canute futility, only the 
people of West Bengal will decide 
—not the Birlas or the Dharma 
Viras. 
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_ As the alarm chaio is pulled a chain reaction is 
set off; the train with hundreds of passengers comes 
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great inconvenience, 


Perhaps one of the trains delayed could be carrying 
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RSS: POISON IN THE SYSTEM 


POOR Development Minister Fakhruddin Ali 
Ahmed has rendered signal service by coura- 
geously naming the Jan Sangh and the RSS as the 
parties responsible for the communal tension 1n 
Ranchi and by acknowledging the work done by 
Sri K.D. Malaviya towards restoring communal 
harmony there. Sri Ahmed’s statement in the Rajya 
Sabha is significant in the background of the Govern- 
ment’s chronic reluctance to name publicly the 
groups seeking to perpetuate communalism in practi- 
cally every sphere of life. 


The happenings in Ranchi, where there was a 
deliberate attempt to terrorise Muslims and organize 
violence, have more than ordinary significance, for 
the attack was not mefely one on the minority com- 


munity but part of the vicious drive launched by. 


vested interests against the public sector. Engineered 
communal violence was meant as much to make the 
minority community feel insecure as to discredit a 
major public sector project and make its working 
impossible. It was also meant to make things ex- 
tremely difficult for Sri Malaviya whose faith in the 
philosophy of the public sector and determination to 
make the Heavy Engineering Corporation a success 
in economic and social terms are self-evident. 


The communal gangs which invaded Ranchi and 
set about endangering the lives of the Muslims have 
raised ahue andcry against the steps taken by Sri 
Malaviya to generate a sense of security among min- 
ority community workers. 


This has to be viewed as part of the systematic 
campaign of vilification that the Big Business press 
had been conducting against ‘the HEC and its Chair- 
man ever since Sri Malaviya took over. Neither 
the communalists nor the top industrialists in the 
private sector want the Corporation to succeed ; they 
are allies in the cause of obstructing socialist con- 
struction, of which this public sector organisation 
headed not by the traditional bureaucrat but by a 
committed Leftist leader isa shining symbol. The 
way some of the Big Business newspapers consigned 
Sri Ahmed's statement in the Rajya Sabha to an 
insignificant corner is not without its sinister meaning 
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in this context. It does not suit their purpose to 
show Sri Malaviya in a good light or to publicise the 
fact that under him production in the HEC has in- 


creased by so much as 60 to 100 per centin the 
different units. 


However, Sri Ahmed's forthright statement in 
Parliament will not mean much unless what he has 
said represents a new and purposeful attitude on the 
part of the Union Government and the Congress 
Party. It is well known that in the last few years 
the RSS has widened its area of activity and has felt 
emboldened to carry on its communal propaganda 
without the least inhibition. Not long ago RSS 
chief Golwalkar addressed a big rally of his para- 
military set up right within the Union Territory of 
Delhi. There was little attempt to hide the com- 
munal purpose of the rally. Lesser lights of the RSS 
have consistently spoken in public about a 
"loyalty" test for Muslims and have elucidated the 
“Hindu Rashtra” theory of their boss. 
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The Jana Sangh is merely the political -offshoot 
of the RSS, and it is no secret that RSS extremists 
hold key positions in the Jana Sangh. All talk about 
the:Sangh being a different entity with its own pro- 
gramme and policy cannot fool anyone who knows 
that it is completely controlled by the RSS and can- 
not defy the RSS boss on basic issues. 


The Government with its intelligence net work, 
is undoubtedly aware of the relationship between the 
RSS and the Jana Sangh and of the vast ramifications 
extending to sections of the private sector which 
buttress these two organisations. Yet there has been 
no effort on the part of our rulers to prevent com- 
munal mischief by these two organisations, and there 
is enough ground for suspecting that the RSS and the 
Sangh have friends and well-wishers in the ruling 
party and the bureaucracy who see to it that they 
come to no harm. 


There is no other explanation for our rulers, who 
do not tire of holding forth eloquently on the need 
to uphold the secular values enshrined in the Consti- 
tution, turning the blind eye to the openly communal 
activitiés dnd propaganda of these organisations. 
The National Integration Council at its Srinagar 
meeting and its Standing Committee later on in Delhi 
outlined a programme of action to counter and 
neutralise the communal forces, but the Government 
is yet to think in terms of bold and swift action on, 
those lines. 


The alacrity the Home Ministry has shown in 
putting down the Government employees waging 
legitimate battle for their rights contrasts sharply with 
the patently harmful tolerance shown to the elements 
which are out to destory the fabric of national 
integrity and unity and which at the same time are 
closely tied to vested interests in both the urban and 
rural sectors of the economy. While the Emergency 
lasted—a matter of five years—the extraordinary 
powers available to the Government were not used to 
prevent communal propaganda and the deliberate 
organisation of communal violence. 


It is thus that the communal elements, led by the 
RSS and supported by the Jana Sangh, have been 
able to make inroads into many spheres of national 
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not excluding the law and order wing :.this was borne 
out by the way police and other officials behaved at 
the time of communal rioting in places: like 
Meerut. 


They have invaded educational institutions with 
the aim of poisoning the atmosphere in the places of 
learning. The Banaras Hindu University provides 
the latest example. They have adherents among the ' 
teaching staff in several schools and colleges, and 
these are used to propagate anti-secular and anti- 
democratic ideas among the impressionable rising 
generation. 


They have entered the trade union movement, too. 
In this field their purpose is to divide the workers in 
order to help the managements in the private sector. 
It will be remembered that when the employees of 
the Big Business newspapers were on strike demand- 
ing the implementation of wage awards, the mounth- 
piece of the Jana Sangh and RSS came out with an- 
attack on the workers. 


The role these elements played in respect of the 
token strike of the Government employees is recent 
enough to be remembered. It was not for nothing 
that Sri Chavan twitted the Jana Sangh by saying that 
while it sat with the Opposition its *'soul" was with 
the Treasury Benches : this was said in the context of 
the attitude to the Government employees’ strike— 
and by the person who earned much odium by resort- 
ing to strong-arm methods to crush the workers and 
break up their unions. 

The question that arises is: Does Sri Ahmed’s 
indictment of the Sangh and the RSS indicate awaken- 
ing among our rulers, and will it mean a new policy 
of firmness in dealing with communal elements and 
the vested interests financing and encouraging them ? 
Unless effective steps on these lines follow, Sri 
Ahmed's statement will mean exactly nothing. Nor 
is it much use showering praise on Sri Malaviya for 
his good work in this brief period in the HEC if this 
is not to be followed up with effective steps to put the 
entire public sector in the hands of dedicated socialists 
determined to make all the projects in this sector a 
success. Ranchi must prove a turning point if we are 
to take our rulers’ professions about socialism, 
secularism and democracy seriously. The nation 
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PATID'S BOYS AND GIRLS 


T» isolation of Sri S.K. Patil's 

chelas and associates within ` 
the Congress Parliamentary Party 
became quite evident when not 
more than half a dozen angry but 
feeble voices were raised at the 
meeting of the party last week in 
protest against Shri Chandra 
Shekhar’s charge that whenever 
an issue of economic reform was 
taken up these handful of persons 
came forward as defenders of the 
vested interests and functioned as 
the lobby of Big Business. 

And the half a dozen who 
protested against Sri 
Shekhar's remarks were the same 
who had earlier in the party 
executive opposed the move to 
restore to Parliament its powers 
toamend property rights which 


"have been, according to no less 


an authority than the present 
Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, mistakenly incorporated 
in the Fundamental Rights. 
These were the same members 
who had in the past opposed 
bank nationalisation, ban on Com- 
pany donations,  anti-monopoly 
measures, and demands for en- 
quiry into the affairs of the Birlas. 

They were also the loudest 
of Hindi chauvinists in the party 
who were responsible for giving 
the Bil to codify Jawaharlal 
Nehru's assurances to the non- 
Hindi speaking people such a 


` shape that the assurances have 


been nullified. They were also 
in the forefront of moves to 
topple the non-Congress Govern- 
ments and in demanding strong- 
arm methods in dealing with 
student agitations, workers 
struggles and the Central staff 
strike. In the field of foreign 
relations, they led the opposition 
to the Government of India’s 
stand on the Czech crisis and 
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earlier on the Israeli aggression 
against the Arabs; they have 
also been agitating for the recogni- 
tion of Formosa and for linking 
Indian defence system with the 
American strategy in South East 
Asia. They in fact want whole- 
sale reversal of Indian foreign 
and domestic policies. 

The Akbar Road group (as 
these few have come to be called 
after Sri S.K. Patil’s residence) is 
sometimes able to confuse 
Congressmen by its Bhumihar 
Socialism, as it was described, by 
a party MP last week. But on 
most occasions it is not able to 
cover up its anxiety to defend and 
promote the cause of the vested 
interests. This however does not 
mean that it always serves these 
interests ; there are occasions when 
it becomes more loyal than the 
king, an example of which is pro- 
vided by its opposition to Sri 
Nath Pais bill. Surprisingly, 
none of the organs of Big Business 
has launched a campaign of the 
kind which the group has under- 
taken against the Bill. The reason 
is simple. 

Whatever the  Constituion 
might say and the judiciary might 
rule, in the final analysis rights 
are secured, kept and exercised by 
the power which the concerned 
interests wield in the social struc- 
ture, and the vested interests 
know it. The freedom of speech, 
association and assembly guaran- 
teed by the Constitution have been 
encroached upon by a number of 
legislative measures and executive 
actions which have mostly been 
upheld by the judiciary—not only 
because the Constitution itself 
accepts the theory of reasonable 
restrictions but also, and largely, 
because the democratic movement 
could not resist these encroach- 


ments. Instances can also be cited 
showing that strong resistance by 
the people has at times compelled 
the Government to liberalise and 
even withdraw restrictions im- 
posed upon them. The Central 
^staff has been deprived of the 
right to strike and strike has itself 
been so redefined as to curb the 
basic rights of the workers (inci- 
dentally, the Akbar Road group 
which today expresses so much 
concern for democratic liberties 
has nothing to say about these 
curbs) but ultimately it will be the 
strength of the employees and the ` 
workers which will determine to 
what extent these curbs can be 
enforced. 

Similarly, property rights have 
been amended thrice by Parlia- 
ment and on two occasions in the 
past the Supreme Court has 
upheld these amendments but all 
the three amendments go in the 
interests of Big Business; these 
amendments not only enable thc 
Government io introduce land 
reforms so essentialfor industrtal 
development but also directly 
help industry by vesting in the 
Government various enabling 
powers. But when on one 
occasion the Government 
(Jawaharlal Nehru was still alive) 
wanted to get powers which 
would have affected the vested 
interests, it met with such 
resistance from them that it had 
to abandon the idea. If again 
the Government trics to upset 
or curb the vested interests by 
amending property rights when 
Parliament’s power to amend 
Fundamental Rights is restored, 
it will not be allowed to do so. 
That is way Big Business and its 
organs are not worried about Sri 
Nath -Pal’s bill. 

Thus the Akbar Road group 
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does not even represent fully the 
vested interests. It is only an 
instrument to serve the political 
interests of some disgruntled and 
ambitious politicians. At times 
these politicians are able to take 
advantage of the divisions in the 
Government—as they did on the 
question of bank nationalisation, 
company donations, the Czech 
crisis and on some other issues. 
But on the attitude towards Sri 
Nath Pal’s Bill the Government is 
united and has the support of the 
majority of the party. Hence 
the isolation of the group.to the 
extent that a junior member of 
the party can openly question the 
bona fides of the veterans who 
constitute the group and no one 
besides them protests. Not that 
the group did not try to create 
divisions in the Government as it 
has done on several occasions in 
the past. 

The attempts of the disgrunt- 
led. politicians behind the Akbar 
Road group, who are none other 
than the State bosses of the 
Congress constituting the hard 
core of the Syndicate, faild to 
exploit the divisions within the 
Goverument to their advantage 
largely because on every occasion 
they were either outmanoeuvred 
by the so-called Kitchen Cabinet 
or by the initiative of fhe Younger 
MPs, often described as the 
Young Turks, for redicalising 
policies frustrated their attempts. 
Indeed, every attempt made by 
the Syndicate with the Akbar 
Road group acting as its shock 
brigade to embarrass the Prime 
Minister, helped her to improve 
and even consolidate her position 
in the party with the result that 
the contenders for leadership in 
the Government now find that 
it is difficult to dislodge her. 

However, in this game of 
manoeuvres and counter  ma- 
noeuvres the Prime Minister has 
had to make policy concessions 
and also to give more powers to 
the contenders than either of them 
can hope to exercise even if one 
of them becomes Prime Minister. 
To be fair to the Prime Minister 
and the Kitchen Cabinet, these 
concessfons in terms of policy and 
also power had to be given because 
of the pronounced assertion of its 
increasing power by Big Business 
through the agency of her two 
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rival contenders for leadership in 
the Government. In the process, 
the efforts made by the Young 
Turks for radicalisation of policies 
while helping the Prime Minister 
to improve and consolidate her 
position, have not led to the 
desired results, causing frustration 
among the Younger MPs. ^ 

This probably is in line with 
the Congress tradition of keeping 
the forces of reaction and of prog- 
ress together and steering a middle 


course, using the pressureof the pro- 


gressive forces to curb the forces of 
raction but also giving concessions 
to them to contain them. But in 
the past the efforts of the Congress 
leadership to keep the two oppos- 
ing forces together and charting 
out for the nation a centrist path 
often resulted in the imposition of 
curbs and the containment of the 
Right to enable a forward step to 
be taken. Now however the result 
is status quo which helps the 
forces of the Right to grow and 
retards the growth of the forces of 
progress. This is evident from the 
shifts in the interpretation of the 
accepted national policies despite 
the pressure of'the Congress ranks 
for radicalisation. 

It is because of the preferance 
for status quo that the Fourth 
Plan cannot be prepared and the. 
Centre and the States are unable 
to undertake mobilisation of inter- 
nalresource. If the power of Big 
Business is reflected in the 
influence it exercise today in the 


formulation of policies, in its December 3 


demand on international capital 
to be accepted as its junior part- 
ner, and in its ambitions to 
expand its empire beyond the 
national frontiers, the inability of 
the Government to mop up newly 
created resources either in the 
ruralsector or in the industrial 
sector for capital formation indi- 
cates the weakness of the Central 
leadership. This weakness cannot 
be covered up by indulging .in 
efforts to topple the Kerala 
Government, expanding the 
powers of the CRP, creating new 
police forces like the Industrial 
Security Force (a new force called 
the Tourist Force is also being 
created) and depriving the people 
of democratic liberties. Nor can 
this weakness be covered up by the 
fiscal policies of Sri Morarji Desai 
which are aimed at freezing earn- 
ings of the common man without 
putting a ceiling on profits. Along- 
with these measures which merely 
strengthen the power (not of the 
Government) of Big Business, 
resistance to politics and measures 
aimed at strengthening the forces 
of reaction is also growing of 
which any number of instances 
can be cited. In this confrontation 
a leadership which ultimately 
yields to the temptations of strong- 
manship, as it did on the issue of 
central staff, will not be able to 
retain its position unless it 
becomes more responsive to 
popular demands. 


—G. M. 
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WEST'S FINANCIAL CRISIS 


The 


HB new franc was the 
* symbol of stability ; a devalua- 
tion of the franc would have 
meant devaluation of the General 
himself. De Gaulle is not the 
man to accept such a situation 
tamely ; for him it was an ab- 
surdity, and he does not like to 
deal in absurdities. There were 
the bankers in Zurich and Frank- 
furt who were insisting on a 
devaluation. To them devaluation 
is the only remedy for a financial 
crisis. 

The franc has been under 
pressure since the spring fever 
of May shook France ; the wage 
increase and the proposed re- 
forms in education and social 
services had their effect. The 
loss in production had affected 
the balance of trade and the 
speculators who make a profit 
out of the difficulties of other 
countries were banking on de- 
valuation of the franc. 


There was a run on the cur- 
rency. Frenchmen who prefer 
to die for their country rather 
than lose any of their money 
started buying Dutsch Marks 
and Swiss francs when they 
could not lay their hands on gold. 
Within five months French gold 
and foreign exchange reserves 
were nearly halved ; but even 
after this France stil has over 
3000 millions worth of reserves. 
Yet, at the rate at which it was 
losing exchange, parity could not 
be maintained and something 
drastic had to be done. 
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The franc was not the only 
currency to be affected ; the 
pound sterling has been ailing for 
a long, long time, and nothing 
that the international bankers 
prescribed has succeeded in putt- 
ing it in good health. Any 
change in the financial climate 
immediately affects it, and this 
time too, as the franc came under 
pressure, the pound  wobbled. 
And when the pound is affected, 
the dollar too cannot escape. 
The French crisis therefore affect- 
ed the entire Western. world and 
it was expected that a devalua- 
tion of the franc would stave off 
the run on the pound and the 
dollar. 


The decline in the power 
of the franc and the sterling 
was matched by a corres- 
ponding strengthening of the 
mark. Hot money flowed in 
mainly to West Germany because 
it was expected that the West 
German currency would be over- 
valued. At the moment, because 
the mark is under-valued, Bonn 
has been enjoying enormous fa- 
vourable balances ; its reserves 
have increased by leaps and 
bounds, and the mark has become 
the strongest currency in West 
Europe. The speculators hoped 
to make a double kill—benefit 
from the devaluation of the franc 
and the revolution of the mark— 
and it was in this atmosphere 
that the financial experts and 
ministers met. West Germany 
immediately declared that it has 


General and The Teutons 


no intention of changing the value 
of the mark. Chancellor 
Kiesinger stated that no such 
change would take place while 
he was in office. 


It was therefore expected that 
the only alternative was devalua- 
tion of the franc, and the commit- 
tee of ten agreed to give France a 
credit of 2,000 million and the IMF 
another 1000 million dollars. This 
was in the expectation that France 
would devalue, but Paris had given 
no such undertaking and in the 
end the General decided to put 
up a last-ditch fight to save the 
franc rather than surrender to 
the international bankers. 


The General preffered to im- 
pose hardship on the French 
people,- cut his budget deficit into 
half and even give up temporarily 
his nuclear ambitions, but he 
refused the diktat of the bankers. 
The French economy is in a 
healthy condition : the difficulties 
are only temporary, and with 
export incentives and other 
measures he hopes that the franc 
will recover. The West Germans 
took measures to bring some 
stability to the finances of the 
Western world; imports were 
made easier and various financial 
measures are expected to reduce 
West German trade surplus. 
Britain, as usual, followed ; 
imports were made difficult by the 
import deposit scheme, and taxes 
on consumption goods were raised 
to a higher level. Austerity was 
the order of the day. The re- 
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current financial crisis cannot, 
however, be met by such pallia- 
tives ; a drastic reorganisation of 
the International monetary system 
is necessary, as De Gaulle sugges- 
ted, if financial instability is to be 
overcome. 


Behind the financial crisis is a 
major political crisis. With the 
weakening of the franc, the West 
Germans could now openly claim 
that they are the major power in 
Western Europe. Indeed, West 


. German politicians eagerly pro- 


claimed that with the financial 
crisis in France, they were now 
on top of the pecking order. The 
battle in which De Gaulle is now 
engaged is thus essentially a fight 
to maintain the pre-eminence of 
France. An economic decline 
would see West Germany take the 
first place. Already she is the 


„most formidable economic power 


in Western Europe, and if she 
replaces France as the major 
political power the balance of 
power will drastically change. 


Bonn has utilised the Czecho- 
slovak crisis to its own advantage. 
Operation Seduction having 
failed, it has reverted to its old 
policy of force. It has exploited 
the events in Central Europe to 
strengthen the Nato and its own 
position within the alliance. The 
‘NATO alliance is up for renewal 
next year, and Bonn realised 
that the smaller nations cannot 
be expected to toe the line with- 
out an increase in tension. More- 
over, it has always used tension 


to build up its military strength. 
It was during the cold war that . 


the Bundeswehr was born, and 
the events in Central Europe were 
made an excuse for strengthening 
the West German 
machine. Bonn had immediately 
declared that it would not sign 
the non-proliferation treaty, at 
least for the time being: its nuclear 
ambitions are well known, and it 
is therefore likely that it will do 
everything in its power to achive 
nuclear status. Its immediate res- 
ponse was to increase its conven- 
tional strength; 33,000 officers 
and NCOs are to be recruited, a 
reserve of a million men is to be 
created, and 600 planes and heli- 
copters acquired from the United 
States, and armour and artillery 
are to be strengthened. Bonn has 
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military . 
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already the strongest conventional ` 


force in Western Europe, and the 
further increase in its military 
might will not be to the liking of 
its Western allies. 


It is the re-emergence of West 
Germany as the most powerful 
nation in Western Europe that 
will cause concern to the world, 
for this reemergence is coupled 
with the growth of neo-Nazi and 
revanchist elements. The financial 
crisis and the NATO decisions 
are different facets of the same 
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picture—a Germany conscious of 
its strength and preparing to use 
its economic and political str“gth 
to become the dominant power 
in Europe. If this happens, there 
can be no place in Europe; the 
search for a European image in 
political and defence matters 
—another German aim—will 
make the Common Market an 
instrument of German policy. 
Hitlers New Europe will, it 
seems, be realised by Bonn with 
the blessings of Washington and 
London. 
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ECONOMIC NOTEBOOK 


PRIVATE SECTOR IN PLANNING 


Two in important events were re- 

corded last week. One was a 
Seminar on Foreign Private 
Investments in India organised 
by the Indian Committee 
of the International Chambers 
of Commerce presided over by 
Sri L.N. Birla. The second was 
the discussion on the problems of 
formulating the New Fourth Plan 
—scheduled to be launched from 
April next year—in the Union 
Cabinet and in the Standing 
Committee of the National 
Development Council which in- 
cludes the Chief Ministers and the 
representatives of all the State 
Governments under the chairman- 
ship of the Deputy Chairman of 
the Planning Commision. The out 
come of both these events gives 
significant indications of the likely 
direction of economic policy and 
developments in the country now 
that economic activity is at last 
picking up and we can expect a 
measure of economic growth after 
the prolonged stagnation of the 
last three years. 

The Planning Commission 
presented to the Uuion Cabinet 
and later to the Standing 
Committee of the NDC what it 
thought should be the basic para- 


: meters of the new Plan and what 


precise responsibilities the 
Government leadership at the 
Centre and in the States should 
clearly and unequivocally accept 
if the Fourth Plan was intended 
to be meaningful and become a 
worthwhile instrument of econo- 
mic growth. The proposals of 
the Planning Commission in this 
context have been widely reported. 
They are based on the objective 
of aSto 6 per cent growth rate 
“in the next five-year period which 
had been endorsed together with 
the policy approach to planning 
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outlined by the Commission at a 
full session of National Develop- 
ment Council several months ago. 

"To achieve the agreed ob- 
jectives, the Planning Commission 
after laborious and extensive dis- 
cussions at all levels and statistical 
exercises within the Commission 
had propsed thata plansize of 
Rs. 15,000 crores in the public 
sector would be necessary— with 
an outlay of Rs 8,500 crores in the 
Central sphere and Rs 6,500 crores 
in the State sphere. To be able 
to finance these outlays, the Plan- 
ning Commission further pro- 
posed that the Centre should give 
plan assistance of Rs 3,500 crores 
to the States in the next five 
years (to be distributed on the 
basis of criteria evolved by the 
Chief Ministers themselves) and 
should raise additional resources 
of Rs 2,500 crores in this period. 
The State Government additional 
resource raising effort was put at 
Rs 1,500 crores. 

To arrive at these proposals, 
the Planning Commission had 
assumed that the defence expendi- 
ture in the five-year period will 
not increase beyond the present 
levels—already considered by it 
to be quite a strain on the 
economy —and will be of the 
order of Rs 5,100 crores. It had 
also assumed that the price line 
would be held during the plan 
period so that the non-plan and 
administrative expenditure would 
not eat into the plan resources 
as had happened during the 
closing years of the Third Plan 
and during the last three years. 
It considered all this to be feasi- 
ble provided policy approaches 
outlined by it and accepted by 
the NDC were to be consistently 
followed. As regards the ob- 
jective of reducing the net inflow 


of foreign aid to half the present 
leveis, its proposals now envi- 
saged evena larger reduction in 
view of the growing difficulties 
of getting foreign aid and related 
this objective more clearly with 
the structure of proposed Plan in- 
vestments and the target of 7 
per cent increase in exports. 

At the full meeting of the 
Planning Commission early in 
November which was attended by 
the Prime Minister and the 
Deputy Prime Minister the pro- 
posals of the Planning Commission 
were forcefully explained by the 
Deputy Chairman of the Planning 
Commission. It was then decided 
that these proposals should be con- 
sidered by the Union Cabinet and 
the Standing Committee of the 
NDC so that the governmental 
authority should take clear-cut deci- 
sions on them and accept firm com- 
mitments. Once that was-done the 
Planning Commission could feel 
free and able to go ahead with 
the work of formulating the out- 
line of the new Fourth Plan and 
place it before the full session of 
the National Development Coun- 
cil some time in January. The 
decision of the full meeting of the 
Planning Commission had given 
confidence and hope that the work ` 
of plan making and then launching 
it on the scheduled time was now 
seriously in hand and would be 
carried out. Butsuch confidence 
and hope have subsequently turned 
out to be misplaced. 

Both at the Cabinet and at the 
Standing Committee of the NDC, 
the Planning Commission and its 
Deputy Chairman found them- 
selves before a government leader- 
ship totally oblivious of its res- 
ponsibilities, unwilling to take 
any commitment and actually 
raising fresh hurdles in the way 
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‘not being 


of any decision being taken. 
Neither of the two bodies accepted 
the commitment to raise resources. 
But the demaads for larger outlays 
for areas under their respective 
charges were plenty. What took 
place was a disgusting game of 
passing the buck of responsibility 
back and forth with the Planning 
Commission left with nothing to 
hold on to for its work of plan 
making. At the Cabinet meeting, 
the entire discussion was reduced 
to unreality by the announcement 
of the Defence Minister that he 
would require an additional 
defence outlay of Rs. 1000 crores 
over and above what the Plann- 
ing Commission had assumed. 
The Chief Minister's refusal to 
even consider the levy of Agri- 
cultural Income Tax which is esti- 
mated to bring in an additional 
revenue of Rs. 600 crores in the 
State sector during the plan period 
only completed the process. The 
Central cabnit thought it a very 
clever move to postepone taking 
of any decision and to invite the 
State Chief Ministers to commit 
themselves to additional raising 
effort first. It merely fixed in 
advance the total Central assis- 
tance to the State for the Plan. 
The Chief Ministers refused to be 
taken in by such a questionable 
move and insisted on Centre 
discussing with them the question 
of Plan assistance and resources. 
The entire excercise of consulting 
and securing endorsement for its 
plan making effort by the Plann- 
ing Commission thus proved to 
be totally abortive. 

With his usual equanimity, 
Dr. Gadgil is stilt willing to wait 
for the government leadership to 
make up its mind in the next few 
weeks. He expects both the Central 
cabinet and the State Chief Minis- 
ters to inform him during the 
course of this month what their 
exact intentions are. He has even 
hinted that in the event of 
commitments to raise resources 
as proposed by the Commission 
accepted and the 
required resource raising effort 
being scaled down, the public- 
sector part of the Plan would 
shrink to the same extent. The 
reduction of the size of the plan 
in the public sector in this manner 
will have its own implications 


and repurcussions, and it is to be , 
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expected ‘that the planning 
Commission will spell them out 
clearly and without ambiguity. 
A rate of growth of upto 6 per 
cent in that event will certainly 
become impossible and this, 
together wiih ^ unproductive 
expenditure on defence and other 
sectors going up and key invest- 
ments held up, will also have 
serious adverse impact on the 
price situation as well as the 
employment situation. The entire 
scheme of the Planning Commiss- 
ion will then lose its vitality as 
well as viability. In fact, the 
planning process, even if a pre- 
tence of a plan is finally drawn 
up, will no longer be an instru- 
ment of development but accep- 
tance of stagnation and the 
beginning of a rapid change in the 
direction of our economic situa- 
tion entirely different from what 
planning had implied when it was 
first launched. | 

How exactly the Planning 
Commision under Dr. Gadgil's 
leadership will behave in such 
a situation is difficult to say. Will 
it take the people into confidence 
and spell out all the implications 
of government leadership's failure 
at this crucial stage? Or, will 
it play along with the Govern- 
ment to cover up this failure by 
all sorts of political trickery ? 
The answer to these questions 
will be known in the coming two 
months when the full session of 
the National Development Coun- 
cil is at last convened towards the 
end of January to consider the 
draft outline of the new Fourth 
Plan or of whatever is left of it. 
But it is quite easy to guess that 
onthe part of the Government 
an attempt will surely be made to 
confuse the situation and main- 
tain the pretence of planning, 
even if there will in fact be no 
intention to undertake planned 
development. For the present 
Government has to do so as a 
political expediency itself and can 
not come out in the open to scrap 
planning formally even if voices 
are already heard in the ruling 
circles to postepone the Five Year 
Plan for another year as was 
quite explicitly done by the Chief 
Ministers of Maharashtra and 
Mysore at the Standing Commit- 
tee of the NDC. 

The most favoured means of 


keeping up the pretence of plann- 
ing even while it is all but given up 
is to formulate a plan in which the 
share of the public sector and 
private sector outlays will be radi- 
cally and sharply altered in favour 
of the private sector but the over- 
all size of the plan wil] be main- 
tained at a respectable figure not 
far different from the outline of 
the now defunct Fourth Plan. In 
the Planning Commission's pre- 
sent scheme, the public sector 
outlay is proposed to be Rs 
15,000 crores while the private 
sector outlay is envisaged to be 
Rs 7,000 to 8,000 crores. Again, 
in its scheme, the Planning Com- 
mission does not outline very 
specifically the nature and direc- 
tion of the private sector outlays 
and programmes. So far the 
private sector outlay of the Plan 
is concerned it is going to be 
frankly indicative, with no firm 
targets fixed on finances guarant- 
eed. Since licensing system and 
economic controls are to be great- 
ly relaxed and private initaitive 
is proposed to be allowed full 
play,it would be pointless to 
make any detailed plan for the 
private sector. This would be 
quite in order if the public sector 
maintains a commanding position 
in the planing process. However, 
in the present situation, where the 
more specifically worked out and 
planned public sector outlays and 
programme an likely to be drasti- 
cally pruned, any attempt to 
maintain the overall size of the 
Plan will not only mean a larger 
field for the private sector to 
operate in but to make the weight 
of the indicative plan to be deci- 
sive in the entire planning process. 
In fact, it will be merely a 
political move to assert that 
planning is not given up though 
in fact it would be so. 

This possible switch over in 
favour of the private sector in 
the.so-called planning which will 
be inevitable in view of the reluc- 
tance of the governmental leader- 
ship to raise resources for the 
public sector outlay, makes the 
last week's Seminar on Foreign 
Private Investment so very impor- 
tant. That the entire central 
government leadership and high 
officials concerned with economic 
affairs took so active and pro- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Socialism and Colonial Middle Class 


A strong middle class is a bul- 

wark against socialism and 
social 
middle class .may become the 
- backbone of reaction aud fascism. 
The frustrated colonial middle 
' class of the post-Versailles period 
became the herald of socialism 
and advocate of social revolution 
in colonies. It was the hard 
school of patriotism that drove 
this class in colonies to adopt the 
socialist philosophy, strategy and 
tactics. The adoption of this 
philosophy, which is primarily 
of the masses, was not without 
reluctance. In fact, the colonial 
nationalism and its leadership, 
which was mainly middle class, 
advanced towards socialism as 
“painfully? and “step by step" 
as did Jawaharlal Nehru, the re- 
presentative and spokesman of 
this movement and class during 
the thirties. 

India is a bundle of centuries ; 
its middle class is a bundle of 
paradoxes. Economically non- 
productive, this class was cultu- 
rally quite productive. Socially 
isolated, it led the society towards 
modernity. Mostly leisured and 
in some cases even parasitic, it was 
libertarian and led movements of 
social and political emancipation. 
Proud of the nation's past, it be- 
came the carrier of the latest 
externals of an alien . culture. 
Standing at cross-roads, it advo- 
cated retention of the old and at 
the same time assimilation of the 
new and the alien. Nehru called 
it a “derelict” class of a ‘“‘dere- 
lict” nation (The Discovery of 
India). Lord Lytton once wrote 


Dr. Ganesh Prasad presented 
this table at a seminar on socia- 
lism organised by Nehru Memo- 
rial Museum and Library, New 
Delhi on November 30, 
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in a letter to Lord Salisbury, in 
1876 that the members of this class 
“really represent nothing but the 
social anomaly of their own posi- 
tion." (Quoted tn Shankar 
Ghose: The Western Impact on 
Indian Politics, Calcutta, 1967, 
p. 43.) With its study of British 
empirical and realistic literature, 
this class was highly utopian and 
unrealistic. Eclectic in its mode 
of thinking and living, it dreamt 
of showing the right path to the 
suffering humanity. 

It was this class that became 
the harbinger of modern India 
and the leader of the Indian 
Renaissance and Nationalism. 
It was anti-medieval, anti-tradi- 
tion, humanistic, individualistic, 
acquisitive, competitive, liberta- 
rian and modernist. By its social 
position and inherent individual- 
ism it avoided the technique of 
mass movement till it was forced 
by the compulsions of the freedom 
struggle. A.O. Hume’s fear of 
the recrudescence of a Mutiny in 
1885 was more an expression of 
bureaucratic apprehension than 
of social reality. Not that the 
poor did not register their open 
protest against foreign rule and 
exploitation. Professor Hiren 
Mukherjee has shown that there 
had been local, spontaneous and 
sporadic peasant uprisings against 
the British rule right since its 
beginning. (See his Indian Strug- 
gles for Freedom). But besides 
other things, the enlightened 
middle class because of its social 
position failed to organize and 
lead a nation-wide anti-imperialist 
mass struggle for quite a long 
time. Ina way, the progress of 
nationalism was a reflection of 


‘the progress of the middle class 


political experience and maturity. 
The Indian middle class lived 
in the world of magic. - The first 


political magic was that of re- 
presentative institutions. The 
early patriots viewed the Indian 
connection with Britain as a pro- 
vidential gift. Hence the major 
premise of their thinking was the 
Providential Theory. The esta- 
blishment of representative insti- 
tutions was viewed as the panacea 
for all ills. The mentality and 
aspiration of this smug class are 
best represented by the outlook 
and words of Surendra Nath 
Banerjea, one of the pioneers of 
political agitation and education. 
In :the Congress presidential ad- 
dress (1895) he asserted that it 
stood for representative institutions 
of a modified character, not for the 
masses, but for the educated “‘who 
by reason of their culture and 
enlightenment, their association 
with English ideas, and their fami- 
liarity with the English method 
of government might be presumed 
to be qualified for such a boon.” | 
The elite considered itself to be 
the interpreter of the wishes of 
the nation and its millions. The 
ideal political arrangement was 
one in which the policies of the 
administration were in accordance 
with the wishes of the people. 
This was possible if these inter- 
preters were given sufficient faci- 
lities through representative insti- 
tutions to influence the policies 
and actions of the Establishment. 
On their past the interpreters were 
to exhibit their competence before 
the “fair-minded” and “‘justice 
loving" English people, as Naoroji 
called them. 

Soon the magic of bomb began 
to bewitch the frustrated patriots. 
The use of bomb by the Russian 
Nihilists had, so thought Bal- 
gangadhar Tilak, forced the Czar 
to concede the Duma to the 
people. The elite was expected 
to act a heroic role before the 
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nation and the people. The 
Lokamanya, ‘“‘the real symbol of 
the new age" (Nehru: The Dis- 
covery of India) that began with 
the Partition of Bengal (1905), 
had advised (1896) the patriots to 
follow the Machiavellian ethics as 
practised by great ones like 
Shivaji and Cromwell. This 
arch-patriot ended his magnum 
opus, the Gita Rahasya, with a 
prayer to God that "there should 
come to birth again in this country 
such noble and pure men as will 
worship" Him in accordance with 
“the equable and brilliant religion 
- of the Gita”, that is, with *Devo- 
tion, Spiritual Knowledge, and 
Energism". The heroic deeds and 
sacrifice of the terrorist patriots 
stirred the masses. They became 
the idols of the nation. National- 
ism did gain in popularity but 
not ideologically. 

Neither the school of inter- 
pretation nor that of heroism 
could contain the anger, frustra- 
tion and discontent that enveloped 
the nation at the end of the World 
War I. The middle class, the 
intelligentsia, who might have 
acted as beacon-lights in the 
atmosphere of humiliation, anger 
and darkness ‘“‘were themselves 
submerged in this all-pervading 
gloom.” They were like ‘‘dere- 
licts, frantically seeking some foot- 
hold of security for body and 
mind and finding none, they 
floated aimlessly in the murky 
waters of Indian life.” (Nehru: 
The Discovery of India). Therein 
came the magic of Satyagraha as 
a solvent, a beacon-light, a great 
.relief. ‘“‘Here at least was a way 
out of the tangle, a method of 
action which ‘was straight and 
open and possibly effective." (Jbid) 
Nehru, the Descartes of Indian 
politics, was “‘afire with enthu- 
siasm." Such was! the, hypnotic 
influence of the new magic. 


Representative of the People 


Imbued with the spirit of 
Aparigraha, fearlessness and moral 
courage, the Satyagrahi was a 
unique phenomenon. He com- 
bined the qualities of an interpreter 
and a hero. Yet he was different 
from the Moderate's interpreter 
and the Extremist’s hero. He 
was something more. The Satya- 
grahi hero was a representative of 
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the people. Again, he was a 
peculiar representative. He was 
to identify himself with the people. 
For this purpose devoted and self- 
less service of the people was an 
essential pre-requisite. This was 
inline with the tradition of the 
Ramakrishna Mission and; the 
servants of India Society. Fur- 
ther, identification implied living 
almost as unsophisticated a life as 
that of the peasant. Gandhi 
brought the urban patriotic elite 
in close touch with the vast huma- 
nity that lived in villages. The 
Satyagrahl received co-operation 
and abundant sympathy of the 
rural poor. The message of 
nationalism spread like wild fire 
throughout the land. The prac- 
tice of pilgrimage to goal dispelled 
the moral fear that was, according 
to the Tilak School, the chief 
basis of strength of the alien 
rulers. 


Gandhism and Marxism 


Such was the singular service 
rendered by.Gandhism. Yet the 
school of representation too 
proved inadequate. In the thirties 
the magic of Marx challenged the 
magic of the Mahatma. Already 
in the twenties some patriots had 
come to Marxism, near-Marxism, 
or romantic socialism. It was 
mainly through Nehru, so ac- 
knowledges E.M.S. | Namboo- 
diripad, that “the impact of 
socialism was felt inside the 
Congress.” Namboodiripad; 
Economics and Politics of India’s 
Socialist Pattern. His advance 
towards socialism makes an 
interesting study. It involved 
five steps and each step was an 
outcome of cold-blooded ration- 
alism and empiricism. A few 
other veteran  patriots, like 
Acharya  Narendra Deva, too 


passed through almosta similar . 


process. In 1918 Gandhism had 
“removed the scales" from the 


eyes of Nehru and others. (Nehru : 


An Autobiography) A decade 
later Marxism “lightened up 
many a dark corner” of his mind. 
(ibid). In the early thirties behind 
the cells of imperialist goals and 
in the conditions of family 
worries Marxism was his dearest 
possession and sustainer. Above 
all, it was a telescope with which 
he could see the distant past and 


distant lands. Outside goals he 
trumpeted the discovery of this 
telescope and thereby became the 
greatest non-Marxist salesman of 
Marxism. Nehru was the 
Fabian Society of India and of 
the colonial world. 

Both by its failure as well as 
by its success Gandhim paved the 
way forthe hearty reception of 
socialism by the Indian middle 
class. The inadequacy of the 
Satyagraha technique had led to 
the birth and revival of the 
Swaraj Party, the rise of Kisan 
and Youth organisations mostly 
independent of the Congress, and 
the recrudescence of terrorism. 
Gandhism proved ineffective to 
meet the challenge of Reaction, 
secular as well as religious. 
Above all, the disorderly with- 
drawal of the Second Civil Dis- 
obedience movement forced the 
progressive patriots to make a 
frantic search for a more effective 
and positive philosophy and 
technique. This led to the dis- 
covery of Marxism. It became 
an anchorage to the middle class 
patriot seething with frustration 
and anger. The strategy and 
tactics of the national struggle 
were divided into two. In matters 
of organisation they were to be 
Marxian or socialistic, while in 
actual bout with the imperialism 
they Were to remain Gandhian. 
In terms of classes, the Congress 
was to be a mass organisation 
under bourgeois leadership. 


Success of Gandhism 


The major success of Gandhism 
lay in the creation of healthy 
and humanistic atmosphere. 
Under Gandhi’s leadership some 
vital humanist virtues and ideals 
came to stay in the nation’s public 
life either as expedients or creed. 
These were non-violence, truth, 
peace, racial brotherhood, no- 
bility of means, and service of 
the poor and the downtrodden. 
These were antithesis of Fascism 
that menaced the world in the 
thirties and forties. By its social 
and natural propensity a frus- 
trated middle class is, as the 
colonial one is, prone to line up 
behind the fascist reaction. The 
Indian middle class was saved 
from this calumny. Negatively, 
the Gandhian climate diverted it 
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from its natural inclination. 
Positively, a congenial back- 
ground existed for hearty welcome 
of Tagore’s condemnation of the 
world reaction and praise of the 
Soviet humanistic achievements. 
Above all, the voice of Nehru, 
the youngest member of the 
Trinity that symbolszed modern 
India, could be effective in the 
colonial world. His Marxist 
analysis of the world forces 
removed confusion, made 
the patriots internationally 
mined and equipped nationalism 
with correct, straight and 
progressive line even at times 
of crises. Through his liberal 
Marxism the colonial nationalism 
learned that Imperialism and 
Fascism were blood-brothers, that 
at bottom the Anglo-French 
imperialists were friends of the 
fascist reaction, that the world 
was divided into two camps— 
reactionary and progressive, and 
that the rightful place of the 
colonial nationalism was in the 
progressive camp. 


Nationalism and Socialism 


Nationalism is primarily a 
middle-class phenomenon ; socia- 
lism is a proletarian one. The 
colonial nationalism was ideologi- 
cally influenced mainly by the 
humanist-liberal tradiation of the 
post-French Revolution age. Liké 
the latter, it could not have a 
revolutionary and rational norm. 
It remained a negative, vague and 
emotional creed. Consequently, 
the middle class patriot invented 
irrational norms like Mother Kali, 
Durga, Pan-Islamism, Khilafat 
and Ram Raj. The word “Swaraj” 
became a contentless ideal, The 
result was that all sorts of frissi- 
parous tendencies menaced the 
growth of healthy nationalism. 
“My mind was befogged, and no 
clear path was visible", recorded 
the Cartesian Nehru before his 
departure to Europe early in 1926. 
(ibid). Contact with socialist move- 
ments, thought and experiment 
brought home the urgent necessity 
of equipping nationalism with a 
rational and positive ideal. To 
this end he struggled incessantly 
till the end of his life. His “‘clear 
path” in the thirties influenced 
the thinking of other patriots who 
too had found their minds “be- 
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fogged’. In fact, after the 
Russian Revolution wherever the 
achievement of national indepen- 
dence was delayed—and it was 
delayed everywhere—the struggle 
for political independence became 
more and more socialist-oriented 
in order to strengthen it by draw- 
ing in board masses. So the 
middle-class nationalism could 
have a rational and revolutionary 
norm only by its marriage with 
the proletarian socialism. 

Nehruism symbolized the 
above marriage. It was the mean- 
ing of the Russian Revolution 
to the Indian middle class and to 
the colonial one. By the mid- 
thirties after three major bouts 
against British Imperialism (1921, 
1930-31, 1932-33) the over- 
confidence of this class in its 
capacity to attain national 
independence almost single 
handed and in the efficacy of its 
tactics and strategy of struggle 
was fully shaken. Pessimism, 
the worst curse for a struggling 
and progressive class, reigned 
supreme in the nationalist camp. 
Now the nationalist was eager 
to learn from other people’s 
experiences and to understand the 
changing world scene. Herein 
came Nehruism and, following 
it, the whole Left movement. 
They brought the knowledge of 
other lands, especially of the 
Soviet Union, to the doors of 
the nationalists and the common 
man. The kernel of Nehruism 
was Faith in Progress and Faith 
People. It put forth in 
liberal and nationalist language 
the central thesis of Marxism and 
the Communist International 
that the capitalism, imperialism, 
fascism, and militarism were 
decaying and organically 
connected phenomena and that 
the future belonged to the other 
organically connected phenomena 
representing progressive forces of 
the world. These progressive 
forces included socialism, colonial 
nationalism and the Soviet Union. 
Such a world picture restored 
confidence to the frustrated, 
sceptic and struggling middle 
class nationaist. 

The story of the achievements 
of the Soveit people had a tre- 
mendous impact on the thinking 
of the middle class nationalist. 
The influence of the Soviet 


experiment on the colonial patriot 
can best be judged ky Nehru's 
book Soviet Russia based on four 
days visit to Russia and the 
septugenarian  Tagore's Letters 
Jrom Russia, By the method of 
disguise or googly method it 
was brought home to the colonial 
patriot that given socialist system, 
the ills that engulfed the life and 
dwarfed the growth of the colo- 
nials, including their petty bour- 
geois section, could be easily 
cured. This fostered study of 
/ Marxist literature. Perhaps ' the 
British sense of humour made- 
the bureaucracy proscribe this 
literature for free citizens and at 
the same time prescribe it for the 
detenus. The logic of patriotism, 
however, produced the -same 
effect. The study injected con- 
fidence in the elite. Many a 
mental riddle was solved. History, 
society, economy, life, phases of 
nationalism, happenings on the 
world scene came to have new 
meanings. A clear understand- 
ing of these phenomena became 
quite possible. About all, the 
people came to have a new 
meaning for the petty bourgeoisie. 
The middle class patriot became 
a socialist hero—quite different 
from a parliamentary hero, a 
terrorist hero or a Satyagrahi hero. 
He went to his people, frater- 
nized with them, organised them, 
injected confidence in them and 
led them. Thereby, he became 
a real interpreter, a real hero, 
a real representative. 


Trade Union Movement 


The trade union movement 
had a long history. A potential 
section of it was radical and 
socialist. The peasants were 
also astir. Their Kisan Sabhas’ 
went on multiplying in the 
twenties and more so in the 
thirties. In 1929 Nehru was the 
President of the National Cong- 
ress as well as of the All-India 
Trade Union Congress. At that 
time he emphasized that the 
National Congress should be- 
come more socialistic and more 
proletarianized and the organized 
labour should be more active in 
the national struggle for freedom 
(ibid). Thetime was not pro- 
pitious. Besides the  sectarian 
outlook of the Communist 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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A SOVIET APPRAISAL 


Some Lessons of Indonesian Events 
À. BELENKY AND B. ILYICHEV 


A? a result of the events in Indonesia in the autumn 

of 1965 the Communist Party of Indonesia 
(CPI) was subjected to cruel repressions and the 
majority.of its leaders and active workers either put 
to death without investigation or trial or thrown 
into prison or concentration camps where they are 
confined to this day. 

How was it possible for a Party with over three 
million members and controlling mass organisations 
totalling 16 million members, to suffer such a 
serious defeat and to prove unable to repulse the 
reactionary forces? In order to reply to this 
question, we must go’ back to the time when the 
conditions began to appear, which subsequently led 
to the reactionary coup in the country. 


I 


BY the fifties the young Indonesian State found 
itself faced with the choice of either developing 
and intensifying the national-liberation revolution of 
1945, to follow the road of strengthening political, and 
winning econòmic, independence ; or, limiting itself 
to what had already been attained, preserving the 
economic dependence upon foreign capital and close 
political relations with the West. For a number of 
years this question was the subject of sharp conflicts 
between the progressive forces of the nation and the 
internal reaction. In 1957, when the struggle was 
at its height, Sukarno, then President of the country, 
proclaimed the concept of a so-called “Guided 
Democracy" which, according to his idea, was to 
replace the parliamentary democracy of the Western 
type that had wholly compromised itself in Indonesia. 
Sukarno considered that at that stage of development 
of Indonesia, all the political parties should give up 
their “narrow Party" interests and concentrate their 
activities on fulfilling the general national tasks. 

The transition to the new regime was legalised by 
revival of the Constitution of 1945, that had granted 
the President extensive extraordinary powers, by 
dissolution of the elected Parliament and its replacl- 
ment by an appointed one, and by proclaming 
Sukarno President for life. The activities of the 
parties were put under strict control, strikes were 
prohibited, meetings and demonstrations could only 
be held with the permission of the military 


This article appeared in the Soviet Communist 
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authorities. The abolition of the bourgeois parlia 
mentary democracy and the strengthening of the 
President's personal powers took place in a compli- 
cated ,and tense situation when the leaders of the 
Right-wing Moslem Masjumi Party and the pro- 
Western Socialist Party (PSD, jointly with the reacti- 
onary elements in the armed forces, were organising 
anti-government separatist rebellions, and when the 
conflict with the Netherlands about Western Irian 
had become extremely acute. In so far as the 
“Guided Democracy" was introduced under the 
slogan of struggle against imperialism and reaction 
and was accompanied by suppression of the rebel- 
lions, banning of the anti-national Masjumi and PSI 
the nationalisation of the Dutch capitalists’ property 
and the proclamation of an agrarian reform, the 
negative aspects of the regime of “Guided Democracy" 
remained in the background and were not immediate- 
ly noticed by the progressive forces. Gradually, 
however, they became more and more obvious, 
primarily in the economic field. 

Signs of crises began to make themselves more 
and more strongly and clearly felt in the Indonesian 
economy. The eight-year plan for economic develop- 
ment (1961-1969) fell through ; agriculture proved 
incapable of providing food for the rapidly growing 
population and food products had to be imported 
from foreign countries with the spending of precious 
currency. Unprecedented inflation began in the 
country, prices steadily soared. Over 1958-1965 
alone, the cost of living rose 68-fold in  Djakarta. 
The living standards of the working class and other 
strata of the urban population steadily deteriorated, 
unemployment became more and more general. 
The peasants suffered from land-hunger (up to 60 
per cent of the peasants in Java had no land at all), 
from feudal survivals and exploitation by the 
monely-lenders. No agrarian reform was actually 
implemented. The three-year programme of 
ensuring food and clothing for the population, 
apnounced by the Government in 1959, was not 
carried out. The people were deprived of all 
opportunities of fighting for their rights and interests. 

Against the background of the increasing poverty 
of the masses there stood out in ever stronger relief 
the luxury of the higher classes of society, in 
particular, the new parasitic elite who were gradual- 
ly gaining control over the economic and political 
life of the country. This civilian and military 
bureaucracy that was turning bourgeois pocketed 
the profits of the state enterprises under their 
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control, the number of which had greatly increased 
as a result of the nationalisation of Dutch enterprises 
and the establishment of state control over the 
enterprises, banks and plantations of other Western 
powers. The new rich purchased on favourable terms 
many confiscated enterprises, bought up land, houses, 
gold, foreign currency, and transferred their own 
capital abroad. 

Seeking to divert the attention of the masses from 
the internal difficulties, the Indonesian ruling 
circles stepped up tension in the sphere of foreign 
affairs. 
Indonesia's foreign policy in the sixties was greatly 
encouraged by the growing influence of the Peking 
leaders on Sukarno and his followers. Rejecting the 
former line of an independent and active foreign 
policy, Sukarno announced the establishment of the 
*Peking-Djakarta axis", pursued a course practically 
designed to weaken the co-operation with the 
USSR and other Socialist countries. Under the 
influence of Mao Tse-tung’s splitting group, the 
policy of the Indonesian leading circles began to 
coincide more and more with the anti-Soviet line of 
Peking, breaking with the general anti-imperialist 
front of the newly-free countries, with the Afro- 
Asian solidarity movement. A number of hegemonic 
nationalistic demands was advanced. As soon as the 
question of Western Irian was settled, the useless and 
noisy confrontation" with Malaysia began, which 
demanded tremendous military expenditure and 
caused great losses to the Indonesian economy. 

What attitude did the Communist Party take 
towards the strengthening of Sukarno’s personal 
power, to the “Guided Democracy”, to the new 
foreign policy, towards which the Indonesian rulers 
were inclining more and more ? 

In 1954, the CPI adopted a Marxist-Leninist 
programme showing the prospects for the creation 
of a united national anti-imperialist front with the 
aim of isolating the Right-wing forces, striving to 
statisfy the vital needs of the population and to 
attract the latter to the side of socialism. The 
influence of the CPI increased, as was Shown by its 
success in the elections to the Parliament and the 
Constituent Assembly in 1955 (more than six. million 
votes and fourth place among the parties) and, in 

articular, to the local representative bodies in 
1957-1958 (over eight million votes and first 
place). 

By supporting without any serious reservations 
the policy of “Guided Democracy”, the leadership of 
the CPI hoped that the setting up of a government of 
«eotong-rojong" (mutual co-operation), as promised 
by Sukarno, with the participation of the 
Communists, might prove to be a step towards the 
further consolidation of the Party’s position in the 
country. However, Sukarno’s conception of 
*NASAKOM" (co-operation of nationalist, religious 
and Communist forces) proved to be impracticable 
and the participation oof the Communists 
in the government—purely nominal. On July 
8, 1960, the Political Bureau of the Central 
Committee of the CPI published a statement 
criticising certain aspects of the Government’s policy 
(rise of prices and taxes, refusal to fight the 
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bureaucratic bourgeosie, application of the law on a 
state of emergency against the workers, etc.). The 
statement emphasized the complete loyalty of the 
CPI to Sukarno, it only criticised the actions of 
some ministers; but nevertheless the Government 
replied to the criticism by arresting the leaders of 
the Communist Party and closing down its 
newspapers. 

The leaders of the CPI weré faced with the alter- 
native of either struggling more resolutely for the 
people’s interests, which would inevitably have led 
to a conflict with Sukarno, or of adhering to the line 
‘of unity with the President. They elected the road 
of a still closer union with Sukarno, calculating thus 
to preserve and strengthen the position of the Party. 

The unreserved support and exaltation of Sukarno 
by the leadership of the Communist Party, the edu- 
cation in this spirit of the whole of the three million 
Party members, chiefly of peasant stock, gradually 
led to the ideological disarming of the CPI, to 
slipping down from class positions, to replacement 
of proletarian slogans by petty-bourgeois nationalistic 
ones. This was manifested particularly graphically 
in the decisions of the Seventh Extraordinary Con- 
gress of the CPI (April 1962), which included in the 
Party Rules clauses adopting Sukarno’s principles of 
the Pancha Shila and also proclaimed Sukarno's Poli- 
tical Manifesto (1959) as its second programme. The 
leaders of the CPI called upon Communists to *sub- 
ordinate class interests to national ones" obviously 
going over from the positions of Marxism-Leninism 
to positions of nationalism. Sukarno, in his turn, 
gladly agreed to a rapproachment with the CPI 
which he needed to counterbalance the army com- 
mand so that, balancing between these two basic 
political forces of the country, he might retain his 
personal power. 

The armed forces have always played a relatively 
independent role in the public life of Indonesia, and 
in the period of the “Guided Democracy" they were 
officially recognised as a special political group and 
their representatives were included in all state bodies. 
The position of the army command in all sections of 
the state machinery was strengthened to a considerable 
extent by the state of martial law which existed in 
the country from March 1957 and which gradually 
led to the establishment of a military dictatorship. 

A situation was created in which the strategic and 
tactical aims of the Communist Party actually depend- 
ed not upon the real correlation of forces in the 
country but upon the President’s personality and 
actions. Thus it came about that in the conditions 
of the increasingly aggravated class struggle between 
the Left-wing and the reactionary forces in the 
country, the destiny of the Party was determined by 
purely subjective factors. When, inthe summer of 
1965, Sukarno’s health took a turn for the worse, 
the reactionary circles became more active and began 
to prepare to seize power. The army generals 
secretly set up a strike force which was to fall upon. 
their political opponents. On the other hand, among 
the Left-wing officers of the army (supported by 
prominent representatives of the Air Force command) 
a counter-plot was being prepared with the aim of 
forestalling the actions of the army command. This 
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counter-plot which subsequently came to be known 
as the "September 30, Movement" was headed by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Untung, commander of a batta- 
lion of Sukarno's personal guard, Army-General 
Supardjo, and other army officers. 

Thinking that President Sukarno was on the side 
of the Left-wing forces and would support their 
struggle against the growingly active internal reaction, 
a narrow group from the leadership of the CPI 
decided to support the “September 30, Movement" 
without informing either the regional organisations 
of the Party and its most active members or even the 
Central Committee and some of the members of the 
Political Bureau of their decision. Instead of mobi- 
lising the masses to repel the reactionaries, the leaders 
of the CPI encouraged the palace coup. As can be 
seen from a document entitled “For the Right Road 
of the Indonesian Revolution" (published by an 
underground Marxist-Leninist group of the CPI at 
the beginning of 1967), the decision to support the 
*September 30, Movement" was adopted after the 
return from China of a delegation of the CPI headed 
by D. N. Aidit in August 1965, although at that time 
a revolutionary situation did not exist. “So thata 
revolution, had if begun, would have been based not 
ona revolutionary situation, nor on the support of 
the revolutionary masses, but would have depended 
to a great extent on the condition of Sukarno’s 
kidneys. Truly, that isa gamble which does not 
even savour of the Marxist teaching concerning an 
armed up-rising," it is pointed out in this docu- 
ment. 

The leaders of the CPI were urgently pushed into 
this suicidal road by Mao T'se-tung’s group which 
sough to transform Indonesia into a testing ground 
for the implementation of “Mao’s ideas". Already 
at the end of 1962, a group of leading functionaries 
of the CPI began to support Mao Tse-tung’s line. 
They came out against the policy of peaceful co- 
existence of countries with different social systems, 
advanced the thesis of the impossibility and inexpe- 
diency of building Communism in the USSR before a 
complete and world-wide victory over imperialism had 
been won, supported the Maoists’ slander about the 
“restoration of capitalism" in the USSR, rejected the 
thesis of the decisive role of the world socialist 
system. They strove to educate the Indonesian 
Communists in an anti-Soviet spirit, filling the pages 
of the Party press with reprints of malicious sland- 
erous articles taken from the Chinese and Albanian 
press. These activities led to an acute weakening of 
the Indonesian Communist Party’s ties with the whole 
of the world Communist movement. On the eve of 
the events of September 30, 1965, the Party found 
itselt in a position of serious isolation from the other 
fraternal parties. 

Since the day of the foundation of the Communist 


' Party of Indonesia, the CPSU has always been its 


close and sincere friend, and at ail the turning-points 
in its history, in its most difficult days, has afforded 
the Indonesian Communists all-round support. 
Fraternity and solidarity, a joint struggle against 
imperialism and reaction, unity of ideological-political 
positions on all the basic issues of the current time 
characterised the relations of the CPSU and the CPI 
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up to 1962. Andeven when the deviation of the 
leadership of the CPI from friendship with the CPSU 
and other Marxist-Leninist Parties was already mak- 
ing itself felt, when it became clear that the Maoist 
line was permeating the activities of the leading group 
of the Communist Party of Indonesia more and more, 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union took 
comradely measures to help the leadership of the 
CPI to acquire a profound understanding of the 
internal and international situation and to avoid 
serious errors. Such attempts were also made at the 
end of July, 1965, when the last meeting with a 
delegation of the CPI headed by D. N. Aidit took 
place at the Central Committee of the CPSU. Unfor- 
tunately, the leadership of the CPI had already 
deviated too far from the positions of Marxism- 
Leninism and did not heed the comradely warnings 
of the CPSU about the danger threatening from the 
side of the reactionary forces. 


2 


Ustune’s followers launched their coup during 

the night of September 30-October 1, 1965. In 
Practice, their actions amounted to the assassination 
of six Generals, including A. Jani, Chief of Staff of 
the Army, and the announcement over the Djakarta 
Radio, which they had seized, of the transition. of 
power toa "Revolutionary Council" headed by 
Untung. No socialor political slogans, no positive 
programme of action were poclaimed. The hopes of 
the participants in the coup that President Sukarno 
would support them were not justified and they did 
not dare to appeal to the masses. In these condi- 
tions, Genera] Nasution, Minister for Defence, and 
General Soeharto, Commander of Strategic Reserves, 
with the help of crack troops easily succeeded in 
suppressing the coup of the Left-wing forces by the 
evening of October 1. 

The Army Generals did not intend to rest content 
with the rout of Untung's group. They decided to 
utilise the "events of September 30" as a long-awaited 
excuse to destroy their main enemy—the CPI. In 
this, the military leaders were supported by all the 
Right-wing reactionary forces in the country. There- 
fore, although the Communist Party as a whole had 
not even suspected that a coup was in preparation, 
savage reprisal against all its organisations began 
throughout the country, not only Communists but 
also persons suspected of being sympathisers were 
butchered on a mass scale. Thus, the action of 
september 30 was atimely gift for the Indonesian 
reactionaries and the foreign imperialists, for all anti- 
Communist forces. 

The blow of Reaction took the Party by surprise. 
In those critical days, the political and organisational 
errors of the leadership of the CPI, the unprepared- 
ness of the Party and the masses for revolutionary 
struggle made themselves felt to the full. The same 
narrow group of leaders of the CPI took up a passive 
position, hoping that President Sukarno would adopt 
some political decision and thus save the Party from 
destruction. Far from mobilising the Communists 
to resistance, in their statement of October 10 they 
called upon the Party “to entrust the political settle- 
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ment to President Sukarno.” However, a “political 
settlement” did not follow. The balance of forces, 
on which the President relied, was undermined as a 
result of the action of September 30 and the subse- 
quent destruction of the CPI and the mass organisa- 
tions connected with it. i 

The commanders of the army, who had long been 
aspiring for power, benefited by the situation to re- 
move Sukarno from the leadership of the country. 
The generals did not dare, however, to do this at 
once. Although the above-mentioned negative 
features in the country’s economy and policy had 
greatly compromised the regime of a "Guided Demo- 
cracy" and its leader in the eyes of the public (which 
was rade wide use of after September 30 by all the 
Right-wing forces as propaganda against Sukarno), 
the President still had considerable influence. He was 
actively supported by the National Party of Indonesia 
and its mass organisations, a considerable part of the 
Air Force, Navy, Marines and Police remained loyal 
to him. , 

Benefiting by Sukarno's wavering and indecisive- 
ness, the Army leaders took the line of discrediting 
the President and removing him from power by 
stages. At the same time, the armed forces and the 
state machinery were purged of Sukarno's followers. 
Under the pressure of the Right-wing forces, he 
yielded his positions, step by step. On March 11, 
1966, Sukarno was forced to hand over the executive 
powér to General Soeharto. Several days later, 
Soeharto arrested a number of Ministers of the ex- 
Presidents cabinet. In order to legalise their 
actions, the military leaders ensured themselves of 
firm positions in the supreme organ of power—the 


Provisional People's Consultative Congress (MPRS) . 


and in the Parliament, expelling the Left-wing depu- 
ties and increasing the representation of the military. 
After General Nasution had become chairman of the 
MPRS, the Congress approved the new powers con- 
ferred upon Soeharto, depriving Sukarno of the title 
of life-time President. Under increasing pressure from 
the military who were actively supported by Right- 
wing student organisations and functionaries of a 
nümber of bourgeois parties (including those which 
had been banned during the period of “Guided 
Democracy" and had resumed their activities in the 
atmosphere of anti-Communist .hysteria), Sukarno 
capitulated. In March, 1967, the MPRS removed 
him from power entirely and appointed Soeharto 
acting President and, a year later, President with full 
powers. 
Sukarno's tragedy was that at. the time of the 
clash of the warring groupings, which destroyed the 
illusory idea of class peace" in Indonesia, he, asa 
leader of the petty bourgeois type, was unable to take 
a firm position. Seeking to restore peace by political 
manoeuvring, concessions, compromises, Sukarno 
did not understand the class nature, the implacability 
of the struggle that had begun. — . —— l 
Simultaneously with establishing a military-police 
dictatorship, the Army command launched terror and 
persecution of Communists, of all democratic, all 
Left-wing forces on an unprecedented scale. During 
the first five months following the “September 30 
events”, by a rough estimate, 300,000 people were 
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butchered-without hearing or trial ; although a num- 
ber of well-informed organs of the Western press give 
the figures of those killed at 600,000, 800,000 and even 
one million. Itis now impossible to determine the 
true number of victims. But one thing is clear: the 
history of Indonesia knows no precedent of such 
mass-scale and deliberate annihilation of the most 
progressive section of the people. Sooner or later, 
the truth shall come out and the world will learn the 
true scale of the crimes committed by the Indonesian 
reactionaries. The time will come when the venge- 
ance of the Indonesian people will overtake the per- 
petrators of these atrocities ! 

Besides the military, members of different re- 
actionary Moslem organisations and students’ unions 
took part in the persecution of Communists. On 
many occasions, the brutalized anti-Communists 
butchered whole families, not sparing even the wo- 
men and children. Among the victims are Aidit, 
Lukman, Njoto, the majority of the other members 
of the leadership of the Party. Members of the 
Political Bureau of the Central Committee of the CPI 
Njono, Sudisman and a number of other leaders of 
the Party have been sentenced to-death by a special 
military tribunal (Already after the appearance of this 
article, Njono and Sudisman were executed. — Editor) 

Hundreds of thousands of Communists, members 
of Left-wing nationalist parties and organisations are 
now rotting in prisons and concentration camps 
where they are being kept in inhuman conditions, 
tortured and beaten, condemned to a slow death. 
Millions of Communists and members of progressive 
organisations have been deprived of all civil rights. 
The state machinery, the armed forces, a number of 
democratic organisations, Parties and trade unions 
have been purged. At the same time, the leaders of 
the reactionary Masjumi and Socialist Parties, previ- 
ously sentenced for participation in anti-state rebel- 
lions, have been freed and rehabilitated. 

Already in March, 1966, General Soeharto banned 
the CPI and all organisations connected with it. In 
July of the same year, a session of the MPRS adopt- 
ed a special law banning the CPI and prohibiting the 
propagation of “Communism — Marxism —Leninism 
in all its forms and manifestations" in Indonesia. This 
officially created a “legal basis" for repressions against 
Communists and other progressive figures. By conti- 
nuing the repressions and fanning the anti-Commu- 
nist campaign, the present regime hopes to distract 
the people’s attention from the growing economic 
difficulties, to free itself of the necessity of reacting to 
criticism otherwise than by violence, to justify the. 
maintenance of a standing army of half a million 
men and demonstrate its loyalty to the West in the 
hope of obtaining economic aid from the Western 

owers. 

The bloodthirsty anti-Communist terror in Indo- 
nesia arouses the lawful indignation of progressive 
public opinion all over the world. Faithful to their 
international duty, the CPSU and other fraternal 
parties have repeatedly protested indignantly against 
the cruel persecution of Communists and all progres- 
sive forces in Indonesia, against the butchery of honest 
patriots who made the basic contribution to Indo- 
nesia's struggle for independence. The opinion of 
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Communists and all Soviet people is clearly expressed 
in the Report of the Central Committee of the CPSU 
to the 23rd Party Congress. “The whole of our 
Party and all our nation,” it is stated in the Report, 
“condemn the anti-communist terror in Indonesia. 
The reactionary forces in that country have, without 
trial, brutally exterminated tens of thousands of 
people whose only ‘guilt’ was their being members of 
the Communist Party. The persecution and banning 
of the Communist Party prejudices the unity of the 
revolutionary forces of Indonesia, undermines the 
anti-imperialist front and greatly damages the interests 
of the friendly Indonesian people. We demand that 
the criminal butchery of Communists, those heroic 
fighters for Indonesia’s national independence and the 
Interests of the working people, be stopped at once.” 

In October of this year, when it became known 
that President Soeharto had declined the appeal for 
pardon of a group of Indonesian Communists, in- 
cluding members of the Political Bureau of the Central 
Committee of the CPI, Njono and Sudisman, the 
Central Committee of the CPSU issued a Statement, 
expressing a resolute protest against the new but- 
chery of Indonesian patriots. The unwillingness of 
the Indonesian leaders to count with the just protests 
and demands of Soviet Communists, of the whole of 
the Soviet people, and to heed the voice of the world 
public, it is said in the Statement, shows that “in 
Indonesia those forces are gaining the upper hand 
which seek to aggravate the relations with the Soviet 
Union and other Socialist countries, to bury the 
traditional friendship between the Indonesian and the 
Soviet peoples in order to carry favour with the 
Imperialist powers and win the recognition of the 
blackest reaction.” 
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AS a result of the coup, power in Indonesia has 

passed into the hands of the reactionary ruling 
clique of the armed forces which come out in a bloc 
with the Right-wing Moslem, bourgeois parties and 
organisations. This anti-Communist bloc reflects the 


. interests of different exploiting classes and strata of 


Indonesian society. Of late, those sections of the 
bourgeoisie, which are connected with foreign capital, 
are gaining strength and exercising an ever greater 
influence upon Indonesian socio-political life. If we 
take into consideration the acute and prolonged 
economic crisis in the country, the collapse of the 
state sector, the strong financial dependence upon 
foreign sources and, finally, the weakness of the 
Indonesian bourgeoisie as a whole (it does not 
possess big enterprises or sufficient capital, with 
which to oppose the-foreign monopolies and control 
the national economy), the danger of deep-laid pene- 


~ tration into the economy by the Western monopolies 


becomes obvious. 

It should also be borne in mind that as a result 
of the destruction of the Communist Party, the perse- 
cution of other democratic forces, and the activisa- 
tion of the Right-wing Moslem reactionary groupings; 
the Indonesian working class and toiling peasantry 
are so far deprived of the possibility of exercising the 
least serious influence on the economic and political 
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life in the country. The small Indonesian proletariat 
has been crushed, its class organisations destroyed, 
it is controlled by the Right-wing trade unions, obe- 
dient to the present regime. As for the broad strata 
of the peasantry, at present, when they also have 
been deprived of their only mass organisation, the 
influence ex:rcised upon them by the reactionary 
religious parties and associations has become still 
stronger. The activity of the organised movement of 
the working class has gone down sharply, a great 
slump has also taken place in the peasants' struggle 
for agrarian reforms. 

The internal political situation in Indonesia re- 
mains tense. The present regime has not succeeded 
in achieving any considerable changes in the country’s 
economy. Inflation which has become a most acute 
political. problem is continuing. The amount of 
paper-money in circulation has been doubled in the 
course of 1967-68. The currency shortage is increas- 
ing. Atthe beginning of 1968, the total debt to 
foreign countries amounted to 2,500 million dollars, 
and it is continuing to grow. Production is dropping 
in all sectors of the national economy. Industrial 
enterprises are working at 20-30 per cent of their 
capacity. Serious difficulties are being faced in agri- 
culture, in ensuring the food supply for the popula- 
tion. The living standards remain very low. Indonesia 
holds one of the last places in the world in per-capita 
income of the population. Mass unemployment 
reigns in the country, the number of unemployed in 
the cities approximating three million, and continues 
to rise. A huge number of people has no means of 
subsistence as they are regarded as 'suspects" and 
deprived of the right to work for government insti- 
tutions, enterprises, offices, private firms, educational 
establishments, etc., owing to their alleged ‘“‘partici- 
pation" in the “September 30 movement." 

Seeking to find a way out of the economic and 
financial crisis, the present regime is laying special 
stress on the "mechanism of the free market" and the 
development of the private sector. The basis of the 
state sector has been sharply diminished owing to a 
number offoreign enterprises and plantations, pre- 
viously nationalised or taken under the control of 
the state, having been returned to the former owners, 
and also as a result of the sale of state enterprises to 
private businessmen. Under these circumstances, 
the present leaders of Indonesia are pinning their 
hopes mainly on an influx of foreign capital. In 
search of credits, Soeharto's Government has made 
big concessions to the imperialist monopolies. The 
new law on foreign capital investments grants exten- 
sive privileges to foreign companies. 

Although the Indonesian leaders are asserting that 
the development of economic relations with the 
Western powers and the strengthening of political 
relations with them do not signify a re-orientation of 
the country’s foreign policy, the prospects of Indo- 
nesia being further drawn into the orbit of the 
economic, military and political plans of the West 
are very real. 

It should be noted that the imperialist powers, 
primarily the USA, which hailed the terror unleashed 
by the Indonesian reaction against Communists and 
other progressive forces, are encouraging in every 
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' act. 


. military-police - dictatorship. 


way possible the anti-Communist line of the present 
Indonesian Government, which has become a state 
policy. Indonesia occupies an important place in 
the imperialists’ plans. In the opinion of the Ameri- 
can ruling circles, Indonesia's involvement in Wash- 
ington's sphere of interests in South-East Asia would 


considerably strengthen the United States' position . 


that has been undermined by the heroic resistance of 
the Vietnamese people. The United States is trying 
to shift a part of its military-political “commitments” 
in South-East Asia onto the shoulders of fits obedient 
Asian partners. Atthe same time, the American 
politicians are trying to utilise, in their own interests 
the natural desire of the Asian countries to achieve 
regional co-operation. They would like to fetter 
Indonesia and other non-aligned countries in South- 
East Asia by means of economic, cultural and 
technical agreements with their allies in aggressive 
blocs. Indonesia is already establishing economic 
and political relations with the puppet regimes of 
South Korea and Taiwan, and is continuing to 
strengthen relations with Thailand and Australia, the 
United States’ allies in aggressive blocs. The Ameri- 
can ruling circles welcomed the formation of the 
ASEAN (Association of South-East Asian Nations) 
with the participation of Indonesia, counting on uti- 
lising this grouping for anti-Communist purposes and 
on lending it a military nature in time. 


Such is the situation which has arisen in Indo- 
nesia, in which the Indonesian Communists have to 
At present, a sharp struggle has been taking 
place in the Communist underground organisation in 
Indonesia around the question of the ways to be 
chosen by Communists to revive the Party and orga- 
nise the working people for active resistance to the 
No few documents 
have been published on this question, two of them 
deserving special mention: “‘Self-Criticism of the 
Political Bureau of the Central Committee of the 
CPI" and the above-mentioned ‘‘For the Right Road 
of the Indonesian Revolution" (“Appeal of the 
Marxist-Leninist group of the CPI"), reflecting the 
two main trends in the underground activities of the 
CPI. 


The first document was compiled by a group of 
former leading functionaries of the CPI desirous of 
rehabilitating themselves in the eyes of the masses of 
Party members and of imposing upon them the 
“Chinese model of revolutionary struggle". One is 
struck primarily by the attempt of the authors of 
this document to erase or at least defame everything 
positive that was done by the Communist Party of 
Indonesia and its leaders after the adoption of the 
new Programme.in 1954. Among the main political 
“sins”? of the Party, the authors of the ‘“‘Self-Criti- 
cism" include: first, admission of the possibility of 
winning power without à civil war; second, the 
effort to create a national-coalition Government with 
participation of representatives of all progressive, 
national-patriotic forces, including communists ; 
third, the creation of a national front, in which, in 
the opinion of the authors of the document; repre- 
sentatives of reactionary classes (the compradores and 
Jandowners) participated ; fourth, the maintenance of 
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relations with the CPSU leadership. The political 
line delineated in the programme as a whole is falsely 
characterised as “Right-wing opportunist and 
revisionist.” 


It goes without saying that in implementing their 
political line the leadership of the CPI committed 
serious errors. But these errors were not the result 
of adhering to the Party Programme adopted in 
1954, but, on the contrary, of blatant violation of 
this Programme and a number of other correct 
decisions of the Party, adopted prior to 1962. This 
is pointed out in the document “For the Right Road 
of the Indonesian Revolution" which expresses the 
opinion of those who regard the past policy of the 
CPI basically from Marxist-Leninist positions. 
Critically analysing the Party’s activities, the authors 
of this document arrive at the conclusion that the 
main reason for the defeat of the CPI was that it 
adopted Maoist concepts, in particular, Mag Tse- 
tung’s erroneous thesis that the peasantry is the 
“leading force" in a revolution. 


In the last few years, the leadership of the CPI 
paid no attention to the need for strengthening in 
every way possible the role of the proletarian ele- 
ments in the life and activities of the Party, consoli- 
dation of their political influence in the leading 
nucleus of the Party, raising the ideological and 
cultural standards of the mass of Party members. 
Over-rating the revolutionary role of the petty 
bourgeoisie and the peasantry, the CPI leadership let 
itself be influenced by  petty-bourgeois slogans, a 
fact that undermined the spirit of proletarian inter- 
nationalism which is an inseparable principle of the 
activities of a party of the working class. The Party 
was overwhelmed by the petty-bourgeois element, 
as it was unable to re-educate ideologically the masses 
of peasants and.other non-proletarian elements that 


* had joined it in recent years. 


Serious mistakes and  infringements also took 
place in implementing inner-Party democracy. The 
result of such a policy, emphasize the authors of 
the document “For the Right Road of the Indonesian 
Revolution", was the isolation of the CPI from 
the Marxist-Leninist majority in the world Commu- 
nist movement, on the international plane, and the 
weakening of the class position and influence of the 
CPI with masses, within the country. 


From an analysis of the mistakes of the CPI 
leadership, the champions of the “Chinese way" 
draw the conclusions that the Communist Party 
must reject its former Programme and adopt the 
Maoist concept that the “rifle is the source of 
power". Indonesian Marxists-Leninists—the sound 
forces in the Party—consider, on the contrary, that 
the CPI must “revert to the right road, be loyal to - 
the Rules and Programme of the Party...in order 
again to become a Party enjoying the sympathy and 
love of the broad masses and capable of taking the 
role of the vanguard, in order to become the predo- 
minant force of the revolution.” Here they have 
in mind also the clause of the CPI Programme which 
points to the necessity of pareparing for all forms 
of revolutionary struggle, armed struggle included 
and of applying them as the situation demands. J 
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In the opinion of the authors of the "Self- 
Criticism”, “‘chief attention must be paid to resto- 
ration of the Party organisations in the villages." 
They stubbornly uphold the former erroneous thesis 
that “the village is the main field of action of the 
Party." There is no doubt that the toiling peasantry 
is an important force in the Indonesian revolution 
and the Communist Party is bound to conduct ener- 
getic work to draw it over to the side of the working 
class. But it would be naive to assume that the 
oppressed, politically ignorant peasantry, infected, 
moreover, by the prejudices of anti-Communism, can 
at the present moment become a basis for the resto- 

~ration of the Communist Party. How can one forget 
the fact that precisely in the villages, moreover, by 
the hands of peasants—religious fanatics—the 
greates number of Communists was butchered ? 
Nevertheless, the authors of the *'Self-Criticism" 
calmly call upon the surviving Party workers to leave 
the cities and go to the villages, to the jungle, to 
set up **bases" and develop guerilla warfare. More- 
over, they resolutely reject all other forms of struggle. 
In their opinion, “work in the city and other work 
has no basis and is useless without revolutionary 
bases in the villages." . 

The first militant partisan groups were formed 
by the Maoists in the jungles of North-West Kali- 
mantan. A considerable number of Chinese live in 
this part of the island and the detachments were 
formed mainly of them. They act uncoordinatedly 
and their main targets are the outposts of the Indo- 
nesian sub-units. Attention was chiefly centred, 
however, on the island of Java. Fulfilling the ins- 
tructions of Mao Tse-tung’s group, certain leaders 
and functionaries of the CPI set up their bases in 
different parts of the island, chiefly in the eastern 
part. 

In July of this year, punitive units dealt a con- 
centrated blow and routed the poorly-equipped small 
‘detachments of underground fighters who had not 
found mass support among the peasantry. Several 
hundred Communists and Left-wing nationalists were 
killed or arrested. Many leaders of the underground 
movement were killed or made prisoner, including 
all the members and candidate-members of the 
Political Bureau, members of the Secretariat of the 
Central Committee of the CPI, and leaders of public 
organisations of the Party, who had remained at 
liberty. Thus, the attempts of Mao Tse-tung's 
supporters in Indonesia to start an armed uprising 
in Java in the conditions of decline of the revolu- 
tionary movement of the workers and peasants and 
the practical absence of an organised  proletarian 
party were unsuccessful. This cost the lives of 
thousands of Indonesian patriots, who had been 
deceived by the Maoist slogans. 

'This does not suit the official Peking propaganda 


and it continues, in the press and, particularly, in 


radio-broadcasts intended for Indonesia, to present 
matters as though a "people's war" had begun in 
Indonesia against the present regime, as though 
“armed forces of the Indonesian people" were waging 
“guerilla warfare in the villages" and “the flame 
of the revolutionary armed struggle of the Indonesian 
people had already enveloped such central islands as 
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Java, Kalimantan, Sulawesi and Sumatra." Falsi- 
fying and garbling the facts, deliberately misleading 
the Indonesian Communists, as well as the Chinese 
people, the Maoists are doing their utmost to conceal 
the collapse of “Mao’s ideas" in Indonesia and for 
this purpose are artificially stimulating a "revolu- 
tionary situation", sacrificing the remnants of the 
Indonesian Communist Party. 

Indonesian Communists who hold dear the ideals 
of Marxism-Leninism, are resolutely rejecting this 
ruinous road for the Party. In counterbalance to 
the adventuristic concepts of Mao and his followers, 
who are condemning the Communist movement in 
Indonesia to a slow death, they are advancing a 
Marxist-Leninist programme of restoration of the 
Communist Party. They call for ''resolute aliena- 
tion from those who continue to uphold ultra-leftist 
and sectarian positions, from those who have pushed 
and are continuing to push the Party along the road 
of adventurism, from those who are opposing the 
strengthening of the solidarity of the international 
Communist movement." Advancing as one of the 
main tasks the restoration of the Party ranks, the 
rallying of Communists to the banner of Marxism- 
Leninism, the Indonesian Marxist-Leninists empha- 
size the necessity for painstaking explanatory work 
among the masses, the working class primarily, the 
need to create a “Left-wing front of unity of patrio- 
tic, democratic and progressive forces" capable of 
“fighting consistently and defeating the pro-imperia- 
list and anti-democratic reactionary forces." Besides 
creating a wide flung political base among the people, 
the task has been set of providing practical training 
for armed struggle which, under certain conditions, 
may come into the foreground as the main form of 
revolutionary action. Indonesian Communists attach 
great importance to restoring relations with the 
international Communist movement. As it is 
pointed out in the “Appeal” of the Marxits-Leninists 
group, they must be “loyal to the content and the 
spirit of the Declaration and Statement of the 
Moscow Meetings, jointly approved by all the 
fraternal Parties, continue to maintain real contacts 
with all the Communist and Workers’ Parties on the 
basis of independence and equality." 

“In order to atone for the death of hundreds of 
thousands of Communists and sympathisers, whose 
blood drenched the sacred earth of our Homeland 
asaresult of the present unbridled white terror," 
it is emphasized in this document, *in order to 
express gratitude for the warmth of the international 
solidarity and support, our only reply must be to march 
forward along the new, the right Marxist-Leninist 
road, fighting for the final victory of our national- 
democratic revolution." 
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Tas defeat of the Communist Party of Indonesia, 

of other progressive national-patriotic organisa- 
tions, which followed. the events of September 
30, 1965, is the direct result of its adherence to the 
adventuristic policy of the group of Mao Tse-tung, 
a policy directed towards artificial stimulation of 
revolutionary outbursts in Asia, irrespective of the 
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existence of objective or subjective factors of revolu- 
tion in this area. Atthe same time, thelessons of 
the Indonesian tragedy show once again what a 
tremendous danger for the Communist movement is 
presented by petty-bourgeois leftism. Among the 
countries ofthe East, Indonesia stands out by the 
predominant petty-bourgeois nature of its economic 
and social structure. The CPI never succeeded in 
coping with this petty-bourgeois trend and the 
history of the communist movement in that country 
is an example of a protracted chronic case of 
"leftism" in combination with Right-wing opportu- 
nist concessions to bourgeois nationalism. l 

It was quite natural for the CPI to co-operate 
with Sukarno who had one prestige with the people 
by his long years of struggle for the independence of 
Indonesia. But the line of absolute and unconditional 
support of Sukarno, taken by the CPI leadership, 
was not right as it led to forgetting the revolutionary 
struggle for the day-to-day and radical interests of 
the proletariat and ajl the working people at a time 
when the position of the latter was steadly deterio- 
rating. As a result, the Party began to loose support 
among the masses and this weakened it greatly. 
The Communists should have shown lofty class 
principles, revolutionary flexibility, the ability to 
uphold foremost the interests of the proletariat and 
the poorest peasantry. But the CPI leadership 
trailed behind Sukarno. 


This line of the CPI leadership logically and in- 
evitably. led to the denial ofa number of the most 
important Marxist-Leninist principles. In the condi- 
tions of a petty-bourgeois peasant country, the CPI 
leadership sought mass support not by instilling 
Marxist-Leninist ideas into the minds of the peasantry, 
but by Maoist ways, by adapting revolutionary 
theory to the petty-bourgeois ideology of the pea- 
sants. Indiscriminately declaring the whole of the 
peasantry to be “the most revolutionary class" in 
Indonesia, the leadership ofthe CPI advanced the 
slogan of “integration of Marxism-Leninism with the 
peasantry” in general. Atthe December Plenary 
Meeting of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of Indonesia in 1963, the Chairman of 
the Central Committee, D.N. Aidit, said: “The 
peasant masses rspresent the decisive force in carrying 
out not only the first, national-democratic stage of 
our revolution, but also the second, socialist stage." 


Under the growing pressure of the petty-bourgeois 
nationalistic elements within the Party itself, the 
leadership of the CPI gradually yielded the class 
positions, actually took the road of unprincipled 
alliance with the bourgeoisie. The result of this was 
a slackening of vigilance and the gradual ideological 
disarmament of the Party in the face of the class 
enemy who was constantly searching for ways of 
making short shrift of the Communists, forgetting 
one of Lenin’s most important thesis that the 
Communist Party must undisputedly retain its ideo- 
logical political independence, must have mastery 
of all forms of class struggle without exception, must 
constantly prepare, to an equal extent, for a peaceful, 
as well as an armed, way of developing a revolution. 


The mistakes made by the leadership of the CPI 
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in thelast years preceding the events of September 
30, 1965 would not have led to such a tragic out- 
come for the Communist movement of that 
country but for the influence exercised upon the 
CPI leadership by the group of Mao Tse-tung. The 
international Communist movement is aware of the 
difficult position of the Burmese, Thailand and 
Malayan Communist Parties. Their leaders, bliridly 
following the directives of Mao’s.group, have for 
many years past already been ignoring the objective 
conditions, are imposing the adventurist “‘Chinese 
road" upon the parties. As a result, the Communists 
of Burma, Thailand, Malaya have found themselves 
cut off from the working-class of their countries, 
from their people. 

Disregarding the fact that its adventurist line has 
already led to the senseless death of tens of thousands 
of patriots in the above-mentioned countries, Mao 
Tse-tung’s group has set itself the aim of implement- 
ing its “ideas” in Indonesia. Following Mao, 
certain leders of the CPI began to propagate a far- 
fetched theory about “the existence ota brilliant 
revolutionary situation in South-East Asia’’, that the 
Indonessian revolution may accelerate an allegedly 
ripening “‘revolutionary explosion'' in the countries 
of the “third world". Speaking at a Plenary 
Meeting of the Central Committee of the CPI (in 
May, 1965), D.N. Aidit stated : “The experience of 
the political struggle in Indonesia shows that 


Indonesia may play its role in further promoting the - 


development of the revolutionary situation in Asia 
and Africa." 


Following Mao, the leaders of the CPI took the 
road of rejecting the joint decisions of the Moscow 
Meetings of 1957 and 1960 agreed upon by all the 
fraternal Parties (including the CPI), of aggravating 
relations with the CPSU and the overwhelming 
majority of other detachments of ‘the international 
Communist movement.  Itshould be noted that 
many Indonessian Communists, including some mem- 
bers of the Central Committee of the CPI, realised 
the error of the Maoist line of a number of their 
leaders. But in the leadership of the CPI the upper 
hand was gained by persons who played the role of 
Mao’s agents in implanting in the Party a policy 
directed towards a breach in the traditional friend- 
ship with the Soviet Union. This policy, contra- 
dicting the national interests of Indonesia, also under- 
mined the political positions of the Party among the 
people. 


The people and the mass of Party members of 
Indonesia could not understand the devitation of the 
CPI leadership from the general line .of the inter- 
national Communist movement, from the policy of 
friendship with the Soviet Union. Many Indonesian 
Communists were perplexed by their leaders' poorly 
concealed dependence upon Mao. The masses of 
workers and peasants wanted to see the CPI as their 
own independent Party, part of the working people 
of Indodonesia. But the errors in the political line 
of the Party leadership both within the country and 


in international affairs, brought it about that the. 


leadership ofthe CPI, by isolating itself from the 
international communist movement, from the CPSU, 
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isolated itself from its own proletariat, from the 
rank-and-file members of the CPI. 

When the most cruel terror was unleashed against 
the Communist Party of Indonesia, not only the 
broad masses of the people, but even the most active 
members of the CPI and also the rank-and-file 
Communists failed to offer organised resistance. 
They were taken unaware. The Programme direc- 
tions of the Party on mastering all forms of re- 
volutionary struggle hadin reality been ignored by 
its leadership. The Party was not prepared for 
armed resistance to the reactionaries. The CPI as 
a whole had to pay a high price for the mistakes 
of its leadership who had forgotten the basic princi- 


‘ples of Marxism-Leninism, the principles of pro- 


letarian internationalism. 

The Communist movement in Indonesia has now 
entered upon a difficult period. The Indonesian 
Communists are suffering keenly in the knowledge 
of the defeat of their Party, the death of hundreds of 
thousands of their comrades in arms. They see a 
way outin the rebirth of the CPI ona genuinely 
Marxist-Leninist basis, along the lines of resolute 
alienation from the Maoists and restoration of rela- 
tions, friendship and solidarity with the international 
Communist movement. Important, serious work 
lies before them. The Indonesian Marxist-Leninists 
believe in itS success. 


Dimensions of Assam Hills Problem 


T HE Eastern Indian Hills, known 
broadly as the ‘Assam Hills,’ 
are inhabited by a motly group 
of people, mostly of  Tibeto- 
Burmese stock. The Khasis have 
been considered, by B.S. Guha, 
as an anthropological mystery, 
being about the only purely 
Austic speaking people with a 
matriarchal system. The position 
of the Garos is, however, no less 
mysterious, for, though their 
language belongs to the Tibeto- 
Burmese family, their social cus- 
toms are still matriarchal. Elem- 
ments of matriarchy are indeed 
observable in some other pockets 
of this tribel belt—for instance 
among some Kuki groups of 
Manipur, suggesting an Austic 
cultural base under the Tibeto- 
Burmese veneer. 

In the Ahom period of 
Assam's history, a kind of good- 
neighbourly relations were main- 
tained between the people of the 
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Assam Valley and the 
though occasional raids and wars 
were not unknown. After the an- 
nexation of Assam by the British 
in the twenties of the last century, 
the British administration of Bengal 
was confronted with the “frontier 
questton". Whereas the Khasi- 
Jaintia hills, the Garo hills, and 
the Mikir and Cacher hills came 
under the aegis of British Raj, 
NEFA, Nagaland, Manipur and 
the Lushai Hills were for long 
regarded as “‘border regions" on 
which only a certain amount of 
“political control" was exercised. 
Sir Robert Reid, Governor of 
Assam pointed out that as late as 
1883 “the Naga Hill district had 
only been formed a few years, the 
Lushai Hills district was not to be 
constituted till six years later : 
while the two Frontier Tracts 
were notto come into existence 
until 1912, after the Abor ex- 
pedition”. 

It was the Chin-Lushai ex- 
pedition of 1889-90 that brought 
into existence two administrative 
districts in the Lushai Hills 


hills, 


(North and South) with head- 
quarter at Aijal and Lungleh ; 
their unification and merger with 
Assam was effected in 1898. 
Though in 1882 an Assistant 
Political Officer was appointed 
at Sadiya for the Dibrugarh 
Frontier Tract, it was only in 
1912, that the Western Section 
of the North-East Frontier Tract 
was brought under British ad- 
ministration, with the Deputy 
Commissioner of Darrang acting 
as its Political Officer. 


British Laws 


Ever since the Government of 
India Act, 1870, was enforced 
the British started a separate 
administration for the hills for 
reasons which may appear both 
bona fide and mala fide. A 
rational estimate would be that 
whereas effective application of 
British Raj over these hills varied 
from place to place and the 
tribals were genuinely disturbed 
by the encroachment of the plains 
people on their land and forests, 
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as for instance, the foothills of 
NEFA and Nagaland were en- 
croached upon by the European 
planters of Sibsagar, anda need 
for some protection for the tribals 
was genuinely felt necessary. At 


the same time, the restrictions on ' 


travel, etc., were used discri- 
minatorily in the hills. Even the 
Catholic Church complains that 
special favour was accorded to the 
Protestant and Anglican Church 
in the hills, asa result of which 
the Catholic Church was practi- 
cally confined to Shillong and 
surrounding areas. 


Regulation 5 of 1873 under 
the Government of India Act of 
1870 “for the peace and govern- 
ment of certain districts on the 
Eastern Frontier of Bengal", 
applicable to almost the 
whole of Assam and Chittagong 
Hills, made it “lawful for the 
Chief Commissioner of Assam 
with the previous sanction of the 
Governor General-in-Council, to 
prescribe," from time to time by 
notification...... a line to be called 
‘the Inner Line’ " in the area. 
The Chief Commissioner might 
also prohibit British subjects or 
persons living in the area going 
across the same line. The sanction 
of the Governor General-in-Council 
was not necessary since the passage 
of the Government of India (Ada- 
ptation of Indian Laws) Order, 
1937 ; and now authority over 
the Inner Line vests with the State 
Government. 


The Inner Line Notifications 
were issued as late as 1942 and 
covered practically the whole of 
NEFA down to the foothills, 
Nagaland, Mizo Hills and North 
Cachar (a mile from each side of 
the railway line). 


Excluded Areas 


Regulation 5 of 1873 was fur- 
ther strengthened by the Schedu- 
led District Act of 1874 the 
Assam Frontier Tract Regulation, 
1880, the Garo Hills Regulation 
of 1882 and the Chin Hills Regu- 
lation of 1896, which restricted 
encroachment by plains people 
on the land and forests of the 
hills people. The Government 
of India Act 1919 authorised the 
Provincial Governors to declare 
any territory as ‘“‘backward 
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area" and retain it under their 


personal jurisdiction. The 1935 
Act provided for the creation of 
Excluded and Partially Excluded 
Areas. NEFA, Nagaland, Lushai 
Hil and North Cacher districts 
were made Excluded, the Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills and Mikir Hills 
declared Partially Excluded Areas. 
The Partially Excluded Area had 
a very restricted franchise, the 
Excluded areas none. 


- 


Autonomy 


Neither the Inner Line, nor 
the policy of exclusion, however, 
was exclusive to Assam Hills. In 
the tribal areas of the North- 
West Frontier province the Inner 
Line was first experimented. The 
Government of India (Excluded 
and Partially Excluded Areas) 
Order, 1936 covered wide 
stretches of tribal belts in Madras, 
Bengal, Punjab and the NWFP 
as well as Assam. About the 
effect of exclusion the Sub-Com- 
mittee on the Excluded and 
Partially Excluded Areas (other 
than those in Assam) of the 
Constituent Assembly’s Advisory 
Committee commented : 
"Although exclusion or partial 
exclusion has been in force for a 
number of years now the benefits 
which the areas have derived 


from it are not particularly 
noticeable...... No definite pro- 
gramme of development of 


excluded areas with a view to 
removing the disabilities of exclu- 
sion has been followed...... On 
the other hand, in the partially 
excluded areas also little improve- 
ment is as yet visible”. 

As in the rest of India,a 
special problem emerged out 
of the retention of 25 native 
States with doubtful independence 
in this area, besides Tripura. In 
1851 Manipur was recognised as 
a native State and a Political 
Agent was appointed. In the 
Khasi Hills (except the Jaintia 
Hills and the Shillong municipal 
area, where direct British admi- 
nistration was imposed,) some 24 
"states" were allowed to exist, 
under chiefs with various designa- 
tions like. Siem and  Sardar, 
whereas the Deputy Commissio- 
ner of Shillong continued to act 
as the Political Agent to these 
states. 


The pre-British tribal organisa- 
tions of the area were not uni- 
from. In the Khasi Hills, while 
some of the Siems were elected 
by universal male franchise in the 
tribes, some were chosen bya 
small electorate of influential 
Lyngdohs or Myntries ; some 
Siemships were even hereditary. 
In the Garo Hills the Chiefs 
(Nokma) belonged to the clan. 
So did the Lals of Lushai hills 
belong to the clan of ‘Sailos’. In 
the Naga Hills and NEFA both 
hereditary and elective chiefships 
existed side by side. However, 
absolute authority was not con- 
centrated in the hands of the 
chiefs who almost invariably 
shared their power with 
the village elders or the tribal 
aristocracy. The village or tribal 
councils exercised authority over 
land distribution and administra- 
tion of justice. 

With the incursion of the 
British, interference with both 
these clan rights started. Intra- 
tribal and inter-tribal feuds, lead- 
ing occasionally to murders, head- 
hunting and raids were a major 
headache for the administration 
and, in fact were the major excuse 
for the adoption of a “forward 
policy”. After the establishment 
of British authority, the Deputy 
Commissioners and Political 
Officers would always insist the 
surrender of major criminals to 
British courts. For the establish- 
ment of administrative towns and 
stations, land was grabbed from 
the clans and frequently arrange- 
ments were made with the chiefs 
regarding payment of some com- 
pensations. In 1898-99 Shake- 
speare imposed his policy of 
“Land Settlement" over Lushai 
Hills, recognising the absolute 
rights of the chiefs in maintaining 
Jaw and order and distributing 
land in their areas. .Thus, the 
British policy was responsible for 
the growth of “private ownership 
in land, which had originally 
belonged to the whole tribe. 


New Phase 


While India stood on the 
threshold of independence, the 
Gopinath Bardoloi Committee on 
the Excluded and Partially 
Excluded Areas of Assam could 
not give a happy report on the 
development of the hill areas. 
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“Of the people in the Partially 
. Excluded Areas, the Khasis are 
the most advanced and the 
Mikirs the least". Of the Excluded 
Areas, the Lushai Hills, having 
benefited from the activities of 
the Missionaries, “cannot be 
said to be behind the people 
of the plains in culure, 
education and literacy. — lu liter- 
acy particularly they are in a 
better position than a- good 
number of plains areas and the 
general percentage of literacy 
among them is about 13 per cent, 
while the literacy among men 
alone is about 30 per cent". 
There were many college-educated 
Nagas, though their over-all 
literacy was lower than that of 
the Lushais. “In the North 
Cachar Hills the development of 
people has not been impressive," 
wrote the Commission, while the 
Frontier Tracts, ''parts of which 
must be inhabited by people with 
contact with civilization or edu- 
cation, are of course on a separate 
footing.’ Yet, the level of agri- 
culture and standard of living in 
all the hills was miserably low, 
people being dependent mostly on 
jhum cultivation. 

The commission recognised a 
political problem in the aspira- 
. tions of the hills people, as “the 

hill people, even in the excluded 
areas were not found lacking in 
political consciousness. Perhaps 
not without instigation by certain 
elements this consciousness has 
even instilled ideas of an indepen- 


dent status, the external relations 
in which would be governed by 
treaty or agreement only" (with 
India). *In the Mikir Hills and 
North Cachar Hills, which are 
the least vocal and advanced of 
the areas under consideration, 
there would probably be satisfac- 
tion if control over land customs 
and administration of justice are 
left to the local people." A feel- 
ing common to al the Hill 
Districts was “that people of the 
same tribe should brought 
together under a common admi- 
nistration. This ha sled to a 
demand for rectification of boun- 
daries. The Lushai want the Kuki 
of Manipur and other areas in their 
boundaries. The Nagas want the 
Zemi areas of the North Cachar 
Hills included in the district, and 
so on”. i 3 

In the local tribal organisa- 
tions, the Bardoloi Committee 
found a “‘suitable background for 
local self-government", yet, it 
thought that the “‘tribes altogether 
lack the experience of modern 
self-governing institutions". Ex- 
cept the Shillong municipality 
there was no statutory local 
authority in the hills. “While 
there is no doubt that the Naga, 
Lushai, Khasi and Garo will be 
able to manage a large measure 
of local autonomy, the North 
Cachar tribes and the Mikir may 
yet want a period of supervision 
and guidance". 

In ‘determining the 
policy on Assam hills, it put 





future. 


great emphasis on the problem of 
advancement and identification 
of the hills people with the rest 
of India. At the same time, it 
stressed the protection of indi- 
genous customs, land-rights and 
culture of the people and checking 
of exploitation by money-lenders 
and  land-grabbers from the 
plains. The Commission recom- 
mended the formation of *District 
Councils with power to regulate 
these matters along with the 
power of local boards, uniformly 
for the Hills, though in the North 
Cachar and Mikir Hills supervi- 
sory power for the Deputy Com- 
missioner was also recommended. 

Growth of political movements 
in the hills is a fascinating subject. 
It will suffice here to mention 
that the Sixth Schedule of the 
Constitution fell far short of the 
aspirations of the hills people. 
While the Nagas took the path 
of armed struggle, the various 
political parties in the other hill 
continued agitation, first for 
enlarged powers for the District 
Couneils, and then for Statehood. 
Finally, in 1963, Nagaland was 
constituted as a separate State 
within India, a Scheme of Pan- 
chayati Raj in NEFA was 
adopted this year and a reorgant- 
sation of the rest of Assam was 
outlined in the Government of 
of India’s statement of September 
11, 1968, though, in view of the 
fluidity of the Mizo Hill's politi- 
cal situation, the Status quo is 
being maintained in the same area. 


Remember The Jawan 


CONTRIBUTE LIBERALLY ON ARMED FORCES FLAG DAY 
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* DISCUSSION : 
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Discussion on Czechoslovakia continues for one more week in 
Mainstream, this time Lajpat Rai focussing attention on the reactions 
from Cuba and Korea. Because of the limited space available for 
this Discussion in this week's Mainstream, it will be rounded off next 


week. 


Czechoslovak Tragedy : Its Lessons 


^ 


ROM the facts available to us 

now it is clear that Czechoslo- 
vakia was moving towards a 
counter-revolutionary situation. 
All the glib talk about liberaliza- 
tion, democratization and "'build- 
ing of a socialist society in terms 
of modern realities" can fool no 
one. In this situation it was 
absolutely necessary, at all costs, 
to prevent Czechoslovakia march- 
ing into the imperialist parlour. 


None can deny that it was a. 


painful measure. None can deny 
that the sovereignty of the Czecho- 
slovak state was infringed. None 
can also deny that it led to the 
infringement of legal principles 
and international norms that have 
often served as a shield for the 
people against injustice and are 
highly esteemed all over the world. 
Speaking in pure legal terms the 
action is indefensible. And yet 
there is more than pure legality, 
more than the formal infringement 
of international norms, involved 
in the issue. The critics of the 
Soviet Union and the Warsaw 
Pact countries have their argu- 
ments on grounds of legality, 
international law or the principle 
of sovereignty. They refuse to 
see the issue in its political pers- 
pective of the imperialist global 
strategy, of the rise of German 
revanchism—the most trusted 
agency of imperialism in Europe, 
of the long term imperialist plans 
of dismemberment and the ulti- 
mate liquidation of the socialist 
camp. 

The Warsaw Pact countries’ 
timely intervention and subse- 
quent defeat of the counter-revo- 
lution in Czechoslovakia is a 
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victory of the socialist forces over 
the imperialist manoeuvres, over 
the designs of the German revan- 
chists. 

But it is a costly victory, a 
victory tinged with tragedy. The 
tragedy revealed itself in the 
circumstances in which the 
millions of Czechoslovak people 
had to make achoice between 
remaining passive and suffering 
humiliation or to struggle in 
comraderie with the American 
agents and the German spies, who 
exploiting the situation posed as 
defenders of sovereignty, of 
patriotism and the liberty of 
Czechoslovakia. This was bound 
to lead Communists and genuine 
socialists all over the world to in- 
quire into the causes and circum- 
stances in which after twenty 
years of rule by the Communists 
in a country such a situation could 
arise, develop and culminate in a 
tragedy of such magnitude. 


Already some Communist 
Parties have come out with their 
analysis of the Czechoslovak 


events. While the Chinese Com- 
munist Party’s analysis is a pre- 
postrous and self-defeating docu- 
ment not worthy of serious 
consideration by the Communists, 
the detailed analysis of Cuban, 
Korean and the Vietnamese Com- 
munist Parties deserve the atten- 
tion of all those who not only 
seriously want to understand the 
present situation, but also are 
interested in the long-term issues 
involved in the Czechoslovak 
tragedy. 

According to the Cuban Com- 
munist Party ‘“‘the bureaucratic 
methods of leadership; lack of 


contact with the masses and the 
neglect of Communist ideals in 
more than one socialist country of 
Europe have led to the present 
situation.” 

Bureaucracy has been the bane 
of socialist societies for too long. 
The strata of privileged bureau- 
crats have lost all contacts with 
the mass of their people. They 
live in their political ivory towers 
ruling their countries through ad- 
ministrative methods which are 
the negation of the role ofthe 
masses in building socialism under 
the leadership and guidance of the 
Communist Party. This parasitic 
bureaucracy now enjoys in the 
lands of socialism such privileges 
as country houses, best housing in 
cities, furniture, automobiles and 
other similar evidences of privilege 
and power. This creates a demons- 
trative effect on the people es- 
pecially on the youth leading to a 
slow corroding of the Communist 
consciousness giving rise to an 
atmosphere in which the ideas of 
consumption and living of the 
consumer societies of the West 
begin to penetrate into socialist 
societies. The process is further 
accentuated by the so-called cul- 
tural exchanges with the Western 
countries especially with the 
United States where young stu- 
dents and intellectuals from social- 
ist countries are exposed to the 
vicious atmosphere of a corrupt 
and degenerate social system. 

Talking from the experience of 
the Cuban students and others 
who recently lived in some 
socialist countries of Europe, 
Castro made the following obser- 
vation on Czechoslovak events in 
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^ his speech on August 23 : 


“Those who have visited these 
(socialist) countries including the 
Cuban scholarship students have 
come back dissatisfied and said to 
us: Over there the youth are not 
being educated in the ideas of 
communism. The youth there 
are being influenced by all the 
ideas and tastes prevalent. in the 
countries of Western Europe. In 
many places the main topic of 
conversation is money, material 
gains and salaries". 

Another factor, according to 
Cuban Communists, which has 


eagerly sel] any old junk to a 
brother country making a revo- 
lution. All their concepts of self- 
financing profits, gains and 
materialincentives lead them on 
to this path, giving rise to con- 
flicts, discontent and misunder- 
standings." 2 
And what place can true inter- 
nationalism occupy in this psycho- 
logical frame-work—the mental 
framework of a merchant eager to 
maximize his profits at all costs. 
This according to the Cuban 
leadership, leads to the corrup- 
tion of Communist consciousness 


led to “stifling of the combat and the substitution in its place of 


spirit and to weakening of the 
peoples readiness to face risks 
and sacrifices" is the widespread 
preaching of peace within the 
socialist countries. According to 
them it is futile, even harmful, to 


. preach peace and organize peace 


conferences and campaigns in 
socialist countries. Preaching for 
peace should be done in the im- 
perialist countries from where the 
danger to world peace stems. And 
ironically it is these soft-living, 
jet-travelling and conference-mak- 
ing peace ledders who are the 
most confused section of the 
socialist movement on the ques- 
tion of Czechoslovakia, not only 
in India but elsewhere too. And, 
it is in these “peace circles" where 
one misses the Communist con- 
sciousness the most and also finds 
comfortable conditions of work, 
divorced from the hard realities of 
life faced by the common people. 

Yet another factor responsible 
for the situation is what the 
Cubans call “the development of 
the commercial mentality and the 
corroding of the true international- 
ism" inside some of the European 
socialist countries. They give the 
example of socialist Czechoslova- 
kia selling outdated junk-factories 
to Cuba at high prices, socialist 
Czechoslovakia selling at higher 
prices not only arms manufactured 
in their armament factories, but 
also those captured from Nazi 
troops in Czechoslovakia during 
the Second World War. This is 
how Castro puts it :: 

*We have seen the results .of 
many of the economic concepts on 
which some socialist countries 
have their business transanctions 
even while dealing with brother 
socialist countries. They will 
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the mentality of capitalism. 

All this leads to yet another 
deformation —the excessive use of 
materialincentives as the instru- 
ment of mass mobilization. The 
Cuban leaders accept the place of 
material incentives in the socialist 
societies. But according to them 
these material incentives should be 
of social nature. And along with 
it, they insist on the moral in- 
centives which according to them 
are the only true instrument of 
mass mobilization in a socialist 
society. As Che Gueve wrote : 

*"To build communism, a new 
man must be created simul- 
taneously with the material base. 
That is why it is so important to 
choose correctly the instrument of 
mass mobilization in a socialist 
society. That instrument must be 
fundamentally of a moral charac- 
ter, without forgetting the use of 
material incentives specially those 
ofa social nature". ^ 

What has actually happened 
in some -socialist countries is the 
vulgarization of the role of 
economic incentives. Says Castro : 

“There is no such thing in 
some of the socialist countries as 
volunteer work ; volunteer work 
is paid for. It is considered there 
that true volunteer work is almost 
an anti-Marxist heresy. All sorts 
of things are done even to such a 
point where the degree of skill in 
landing an airplane or making a 
parachute jump determines the 
granting of one kind of money in- 
centive or the other. The sensi- 
bilities of many of our men 
(visiting or studying - in some 
socialist countries) have been in- 
jured by such vulgar use of 
material incentives or such vulgar 
commercialization of the con- 


science of men.” 

The contribution of the Korean 
Workers Party (Communist) in 
the discussion on Czechoslovakia 
is also worth nothing. They have 
emphasised the complete neglect 
of political and ideological work 
among the masses and certain 
“revisionist positions in the ideo- 
logical field" as responsible for 
the Czechoslovak tragedy. The 
issues are : the place and the role 
of the Communist Party in a 
socialist state, the question of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat and 
the concept of proletarian inter- 
nationalism andthe duties and 
the obligations it imposes on a 
socialist state and its ruling 
Communist Party. In this 
regard the lead came from the 
Communist Party of Soviet Union 
which was responsible for intro- 
ducing such non-class concepts as 
the “party of the whole people" 
and the “State of the whole 
people" instead of the Party of the 
working class and the state of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Czechoslovak Communists went 
a step further and declared the 
leading role of the Communist 
Party to be over except in a 
"spiritual" sense. They gave up 
the class struggle openly denying 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
as evident from their Action 
Programme. The Korean docu- 
ment on Czechoslovakia quotes 
comrade Kim II Sung who said : 

“It goes without saying that 
the class struggle must be con- 
tinued under socialism. — Those 
who deny class struggle under 
socialism are revisionists and have 
no intention of making revolu- 
tion." 

The Soviet leaders acquiesced 
in the so-called ‘liberalization’ 
and ‘democratization’ process let 
loose in Czechoslovakia under 
the pretext of fighting the in- 
correct. and bureaucratic methods 
of the Novotny regime. 

Another issue on which both 
the Cubans and theKorean leaders 
feel very strongly is the atti- 
tude of the Soviet Union and 
some other Socialist countries 
towards Yugoslavia—a country 
whose leadership played a vicious 
role inthe whole Czechoslovak 
affair. 

The leaders of the so-called 
Yugoslav League of Communists 
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bad repudiated the Marxist- 
Leninist concepts of the Commu- 
nist Party and its role, the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat and 
its place in the building of social- 
ism and proletarian international- 
ism, as early as 1949. But the 
leaders of the Soviet , Communist 
Party after its 20th Congress 
(1956) rehabilitated this group of 
renegades from communism, hob- 
nobbed with them, inviting them 
to all international Communist 
gatherings and to the international 
socialist mass organizations. 
Yugoslavia for the Soviet leaders 
was a ‘fraternal socialist State’ 
where the socio-economic order 
was essentially socialist despite 
errors and shortcomings. 

Describing the role of the so- 
called League of Yugoslav 
Communists in the Czechoslovak 
tragedy, Fidel Castro said in his 
speech : 


“They enthusiastically applaud- 
ed all the liberal reforms, the 
concept of the Party ceasing to 
be the instrument of revolu- 
tionary power—that the exercise 
of power cease to be the function 
of the Party — because that is very 
closely allied to the concept of 
the League of Yugoslav Com- 
munists."' 

Describing this League of 
-Yugoslav Communists, Castro 
said: ‘This organisation—as the 
agent of imperialism was one of 
the principal promoter of the 
deformation of the Czecho- 
slovakian political process. And 
yet Yugoslavia began to be called 
a Communist country and be 
invited to the meetings of Socialist 


countries, to the meetings of mass 
organizations and of the Com- 
munist Parties.” 

Castro then narrated how. 
Yugoslavia refused to sell arms to 
Cuba in 1959 on the ground ‘that 
this would annoy the Americans : 
“The Yugoslavs stated that the 
amount of transaction did not 
justify the difficulties they would 
run into with the United States 
for having sold weapons to us.” 
No wonder the Korean document 
describes Tito as a “despicable 
renegade to the revolution," who 
“tried by hook or by crook to 
encourage and agitate the counter- 
revolutionary forces of 
country declaring that Yugoslavia 
warmly welcomes and supports 
the cause of ‘democratisation’ in 
Czechoslovakia.” 

These are some of the issues 
which need to be pondered over 
by the Communists and genuine 
socialists all over the world. 
What is needed today isa free 
and frank discussion inside the 
world Communist movement to 
thrash out the issues and to 
reach a more or less unified 
understanding on them. In .this 
situation a heavy responsibility 
lies on the shoulders of the 
Communist Party of Soviet 
Union. Their mistakes have con- 
tributed in no mean way in pre- 
cipitating this tragedy the effect of 
which will haunt the Communist 
movement for sometime to come. 
The Soviet leaders must understand 
that the Soviet Union being the 
leader of the socialist camp does 
not mean that the world com- 
munist movement will accept 
their guidance uncritically. The 
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this - 


fact that Russia was the first 
country to make a socialist re- 
volution or that the Soviet Party 
had a leader of Lenin’s stature 
or thatthe Soviet Union today 
IS a great nuclear power in the 
world does not automatically lead 
to the acceptance of its guidance 
by the world movement. The 
present leadership of the Soviet 
Communist Party has to examine 
both its internal and external 
policies self-critically. It has also 
to make changes in its style of 
functioning inside the world 
Socialist Community. They must 
give up the tendency to surround 
themselves with flatterers and 
sycophants, who have been their 
favourites in the past. Actually 
the flatterers and the sycophants 
have not been the best friends of 
the Soviet Union and critics need 
not be ifso facto dubbed as 
“anti-Soviet.” They have turned 
out to be the opportunistic ele- 
ments taking advantage of an un- 
fortunate situation-created by the 
schism inside the world Com- 
munist movement. All these 
lackyes which abound in the 
international mass organizations 
especially inside the so-called all- 
class organizations should be 
marked out and cast aside. They 
are the pace-setters in the field of 
ideological softening, political 
corruption and moral degradation. 


The world Communist move- 
ment today stands at cross-roads. 
The duty of a true Communist is 
to help in finding the correct road 
leading to a bright futurefor the 
entire humanity which Com- 


munism alone can ensure. 
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A PIONEER OF LAST 
CENTURY 


Dewan Rangacharlu : by N.S. Chan- 
drasekhara, Publications Division: 
Pp. 188 : Rs. 2.50. 

HB Publications — Division's 

series ‘Builders of Modern 
India’ is useful in focussing atten- 
tion on eminent Indians of the 
past. Those born in the post- 
Independence era know little of 
the great men who strove in their 
times to bring the benefits of 
modern liberal ideas to their tradi- 


_ tion-bound countrymen. 


The leaders already covered 
in these séries 
Naoroji, C.R. Das, Lokmanya 
Tilak. This book -on Dewan 
Rangacharlu is a short, well- 
written account which traces the 
life of one of the most compre- 
hensive intellects who rose from 
humble beginnings to be most 
successful Dewan of Mysore. 

Rangacharlu was born in 1831 
in Chingleput District of Madras 
Presidency. His father Raghava- 
charya did his best to secure for 
his sons the benefits of English 
education. Rangacharlu first joined 


- Pachaiyappa's School and later 
. the famous Madras High School 


of which E.B. Powell, one of the 
pioneers of English education in 
South India, was the Principal. In 
1849 he passed the first proficiency 
examination with great credit. 

He’ then joined Government 
service as temporary Hazoor 
Deputy Accountant. By his 
conspicuous talents he rose within 
nine years to the position of 
Deputy Collector. He also served 
in the Inam Commission set up 
in the Madras Presidency and in 
the Railway Commission, as PA 
to the common chairman of the 
two Commissions. 

In 1868 Rangacharlu was sent 
on deputation to Mysore State 
and he remained there til] his death. 

A chapter is devoted to the 
history of Mysore State, because 
it forms the backdrop to Ranga- 
charlu's life. The Mysore royal 
family has produced distinguished 
rulers such as Raja Wodeyar I 
(1578-1617),  Ranadheera Kan- 
theera Narasuraja Wodeyar (1638- 
1659) renowned for his valour, 
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are Dadabhai. 


and Chikkadevaraja - Wodeyar 


(1672-1704). After the last came 


a succession of incompetent rajas, 
and power perculated down to the 
chieftains. In 1749 Hyder Ali, 
an unknown volunteer horseman, 
joined the service of Mysore 
State and rose gradually to 
supreme power. He was succeeded 
by his son Tipu. In the fourth 
Mysore war, Tipu was defeated 
and killed by the British. How- 
ever, by the subsidiary treaty of 
Seringapatam signed in 1799, the 
British restored Mysore to the 
ancient family of the rajas and 
Krishnaraja Wodeyar III, who 
was only five, was installed on 
the throne. 

On attaining majority the 
prince took over administration ; 
however, on charges of misrule, 
it was later resumed by the 
British. As the Maharaja was 
without issue, Mysore would 
have lapsed back in any case to 
the British. The Maharaja adopt- 
ed a son and. after much wrangl- 
ing the British. recognised him as 
the legal heir. 

In 1868 Krisnaraja Wodeyar 
III passed away and the British 
resumed control. it was found 
necessary to prepare a complete 
inventory of the Maharaja’s 
properties, scrutinise the expendi- 
ture of the palace and settle out- 
standing debts. One Major 
Elliot was appointed to carry out 
these tasks and Rangacharlu was 
appointed as his assistant. He 
served Mysore for 18 years and 
became the Dewan. 


As Dewan of Mysore Ranga- 
charlu made full use of his great 
administrative ‘talents. 
tightened | administrative control 
and stabilised the finances of the 
State by effecting drastic economy 
in all branches of government. 
He fostered agriculture and 
industry. A scrupulously honest 
man, he could not brook corrup- 
tion and tried his best to check 
the general permissiveness that 
prevailed in palace circles. He was 
fired with a zeal to: prove to the 


, British that Indians were in no 


way inferior to them in adminis- 
trative talent. In keeping with his 
democratic leanings Rangacharlu 
established in Mysore the first 
Representative Assembly in India. 

Rangacharlu was altogether a 
remarkable man. Though he 


He 


achieved remarkable success in a 
short time, he retained his roots 
among the people from among 
whom he had risen. He lived for 
only two years after becoming 
Dewan but even in that brief 
period left a lasting mark. —P.C. 


USEFUL WORK 


Indian Press Index (March 1968 
pilot fascicule)—Monthly t Delhi Lib- 
rary Association, Delhi Rs. 120/- 
(Annual). 

T pilot fascicule of the Indian 

Press Index brought out by 
the Delhi Library Association is 
an index to editorials, articles, 
Special write-ups and important 
communications, published in 16 
Indian dailies. This is one of the 
few attempts made in our country 
to provide the reader with an 
index of the Press on the pattern 
of index to the London Times 
and the New York Times. 

The present issue contains 
about 2,400 entries arranged is an 
alphabetical-classified order, giv- 
ing bibliographical details, alpha- 
betical index, and a separate 
section each on Biographies and 
Book Reviéws. 

The Index is bound to be 
popular with journalists, scholars, 
librarians, administrators, politi 
cians and parliamentarians, busi- 
nessmen and countless function- 
aries, as a useful reference and 
bibliographical tool. It is com- 
mendable that henceforth the 
index will take in 25 newspapers. 
A total of 30,000 items per annum 
which the index contemplates to 
cover is a respectable figure. 

But the Index has drawbacks 
too. First of all, it is not clear 
why the scope is coufined to 
editorials,. articles and special 
write-ups and excludes the no less 
important news items and docu- 
mentary material. Secondly, 
subject headings used are not 
based on a standardized list, 
While the various ‘games’ are 
grouped together under the 
general heading of ‘sports’, the 
different industries are listed 
separately. Such related subjects 
like Communism and the 
Budapest Conference have not 
been brought together. 

The high incidence of mistakes 
and omissions could have been 


easily eliminated. 
—L.C. Kumar 
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PRIVATE SECTOR IN PLANNING (Continued from Page 13) 


minent a part in it and worked in 
close cooperation with the Indian 
Big Business organisers of it make 
it even more ominous. It was 
indicative of the new perspective 
for Indian development that is 
gaining ground either purpose- 
fully or by default in the 
context of the growing scope and 
strength for private sector in the 
country. ` 

Efforts have always been made 
to attract as much of foreign 
“private capital as possible. These 
efforts are always very much in- 
tensified when difficulties grow in 
the smooth inflow of official 
foreign aid. The prospects of 
getting official aid just now are 
not very good and it was to be 
expected that special efforts to en- 
courage foreign private invest- 
ments would be made; and this 
is being done. But the perspective 
outlined in this context at the 
Seminar was very revealing. 

India is no longer a backward 
economy and it has already 
achieved a mid-level or inter- 
mediate level of industrial develop- 
ment. The role of the foreign 
private capital was envisaed in 
this context. It was suggested to 
the foreign investors that a vast 





gap had arisen between’ other 
backward economies and markets 
and advanced economies, because 
of the latest tectinological advan- 
ces. This gap would make it im- 
possibie for the developed world 
to have even normal business in 
many parts of the under-develop- 
ed markets. India, on the other 
hand, had developed the capacity 
to absorb and to take advantage 
of the new advance in the West, 
and India's industrial structure 
for that reason could be, used by 
the developed countries to reach 
out to under-developed countries' 
markets more effectively. Let 
production capacities of inter- 
mediate technology be set up in 
India, by collaboration between 
Indian and foreign capital and the 
production from these capacities 
go to the under-developed markets. 
What was thus offered was a 
relationship of a junior partner to 
the developed capitalism of the 
West for global operations. The 
foreign investors present at the 
Seminar were not easily taken in 
by such proposal and perspective 
and still wanted a totally uninhibi- 
ted flow. of foreign capital into 
India without in any way relat- 
ing that flow to local industrial 


SOCIALISM AND COLONIAL MippLE CLAss (Continued from Page 16) 


element in the working class 
movement, the middle class 
Congressmen were óver-confident 
of their strength, tactics and 
strategy. At the Lahore Cong- 
ress, the Congressmen 


to the independence resolution 
proposing that beside civil dis- 
obedience the Congress should 
organize the workers for a gene- 
ral strike. Only the interven- 
tion of the President enabled him 
to proceed with his speech. By 
the year 1936 the political climate 
had radically changed. Now 
the Congressmen listened intently 
and approvingly to Nehru’s his- 
toric Lucknow thesis which was 
his edition of the Dimitrov thesis. 
Some of them proceeded to 
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shouted, 
“No, go back", when H.O. Raja 
began to speak on his amendment 


implement his advice: *'The 
Congress must be not only for 
the masses, as it claims to be, but 
of the masses only then will it 
really be for the masses." 

By the mid-thirties socialism 
came to stay in the Indian politi- 


cal life. Of course, inthe at- 
mosphere of Tammany Hall 
bossism that corroded the 


Congress organization in 1937-39 
some Machiavellis or Little 
Machiavellis swore by socialism. 
But, by and large, the young 
middle-class patriot was sincere 
in his socialist professions. 
it was the logic of* nationalism 
that drove the colonial middle 
class towards acceptance of socia- 
lism. In its turn, this class led the 
Renaissance to its logical and 
complete shape. The highest 


Thus. 


development—achieved or poten- 
fial—or its global possibilities. 
ut the perspective outlined by 
the Indian side evoked considera- 
ble interest and has certainly 
important operational possibility 
too. It was again in this context 
that the Indian spokesmen ex- 
plained the Government policy 
of specifying the field, in itself 
very large, open for foreign pri- 
vate investment--where foreign 
capital will be welcomed with 
open arms—as well as the request 
for removal of restrictions on 
export of goods manufactured by 
joint ventures in India. ; 
In the event of planning in the 
public sector shrinking and greater 
measure of initiative and scope 
being extended to the private 
sector, the feasibility of such a 
relationship between Indian and 
foreign private capital will assume 
considerable importance. The 
foreign investors who took part 
at the Seminar were quite im- 
pressed with its potential and did 
not appear to be as sceptic as they 
were only a five months ago about 
their doing business in India and 
entering into closer partnership 
with Indian capital for that. 
December 2. — Balraj Mehta. 


U- 


expression of this Renaissance was 
the modern nationalism: This 
nationalism was mainly anti- 
medieval and anti-imperialist ; it 
was more or less an- all-class 
movement. It was only under 
the impact of socialism that it 
became anti-feudal also and hence 
complete. Indian nationalism 
now was provided with a rational 
ind revolutionary norm; it be- 
came a positive creed. Its inter- 
national outlook was based on 
the humanist idea of Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy : “Enemies of liberty 
and friends of despotism have 
never been, and never will be 
ultimately ^ successful." The 
middle class became the real 
leader of the people and its 
nationalism became meaningful 
to the millions. 
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Contempt of Court— Appeal by Publisher —Plea —Statements made out only on a 
charge of bias in the Judge and does not constitute contempt— 

Held : English and Indian Case law discussed—What will not be contempt— criticism 
of Jndge's conduct in the discharge of his Judicial duties — Libel of a Judge and contempt 
of Court distinguished — principles governing contempt of Court in India reiterated — test 
is injury to public —is bonafide and truth defence in. charge of contempt— Appeal dismis- 


sed— Words & Phrases : Libel of Judge — Contempt of Court. , 
JUDGMENT 
GROVER, J. till February 12, 1965. After June 24, 1964, that 


This is an appeal from the judgment of the 
Bombay High Court passed in exercise of ordinary 
original civil jurisdiction by which the appellants 


' were found guilty of having committed contempt of 


Mr. Justice Tarkunde in his judicial capacity and 
of the court. Appellant No. 2 D. R. Goel, who is 
the Editor, Printer and Publisher of Perspective 
Publications (P) Ltd.—appellant No. 1, was sentenced 
to simple imprisonment for one month together with 
fine amounting to Rs. 1,000, in default of payment 
of fine he was to undergo further simple imprison- 
ment for the same period. The appellants were also 


directed to pay the costs incurred by the State. On 


behalf of the first appellant it has been stated at the 
bar that the appeal is not being pressed. 


The background in which the impugned article 
was published on April 24, 1965, in a weekly perio- 
dical called “MAINSTREAM” which is a publication 
brought out by the first appellant may be set out. 
In the year 1960 a suit was filed by one Krishnaraj 
Thakersey against the weekly newspaper “BLITZ” 
and its Editor and others claiming Rs.3 lakhs as 
damages for libel. The hearing in that suit com- 
menced on the original side of the Bombay High 
Court on June 24, 1964. The delivery of the judg- 
ment commenced on January 19, 1965 and continued 
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suit was heard from day to day by Mr. Justice 
Tarkunde. The suit was decreed in the sum of 
Rs. 3 lakhs. An appeal is pending before a division 
bench of the High Court against that judgment. 


The impugned article is stated to have been con- 
tributed by a person under the name of “Scribbler” 
but appellant No. 2 has taken full responsibility for 
its publication. Its heading was "STORY OF 
LOAN and Blitz Thakersey Libel Case". It is 
unnecessary t6 reproduce the whole article which 
appears verbatim in the judgment of the High Court. 
The article has been ingeniously and clearly worded. 
The salient matters mentioned in the article are 
these :— 


After paying a tribute to the Indian judiciary the 
writer says that according to the report in ‘“PRAJA- 
TANTRA” —a Gujarati paper —a Firm of architects 
Khare-Tarkunde Private Limited of Nagpur, here- 
inafter called “Khare Tarkunde Company" (which is 
described a Firm in the article) got a loan facility of 
Rs. 10 lakhs from the Bank of India on December 7. 
1964. The partners of Khare-Tarkunde include the 
father, two brothers and some other relations of jus- 
tice Tarkunde who awarded a decree for Rs. 3 lakhs 
as damages against Blitz and in favour of Thakersey. 
It is pointed out that the date on which Rs. 10 lakhs 
loan facility was granted by the Bank of India was 
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about five and a half months after the Thackersey- 
Blitz libel suit had begun and just over six weeks be- 
fore Justice Tarkunde began delivering his “marathon 
judgment" on January 9, 1965. Itis then said that 
for Rs. 10 lakhs loan facility granted to Khare- 
Tarkunde, the New India Assurance Co. stood 
guarantee and that the two Directors of the Bank of 
India who voted in favour of -the credit of Rs. 10 
lakhs being granted to Khare-Tarkunde were 
Thackersey and Jaisinh Vithaldas (believed to be a 
relative of Thackersey). Next it is stated that one of 
the Directors of the New India Assurance that stood 
guarantee for the loan facility was N. K. Petigara, 
who is also a senior partner of M/s. Mulla & Mulla 
Craigie Blunt & Caroe, Solicitors of Thackersey in 
the Blitz-Thackersey Libel Case before Justice Tar- 
kunde. Emphasis is laid on thefact that Khare- 
Tarkunde has a capital of Rs. 5 lakhs only and the 
balance sheet of the firm of June 1964 revealed indeb- 
tedness to various financiers to the tune of Rs. 14 
lacks. Thus Khare-Tarkunde is “lucky to get 
against all this a handsome loan of Rs. 10 lakhs from 
the Bank of India". The writer refers to the Code 
among college teachers and university professors of 
not examining papers when their own children and 
near relatives sit for examination and add that Justice 
Tarkunde himself will recognize the rightness of 
such a code. Referring to the unimpeachable integ- 
rity and reputation of judges of the Bombay High 
Court, the writer proceeds to say "there must not be 
allowed to be raised ' even the faintest whisper of any 
misgiving on that score." Paragraph 24 deserves to 
be reproduced : 


“If Sri Krishna Thackersey did not lay it bare at 
the time of the suit that he was one of the sponsors 
of a contract of which the judge's relations were the 
beneficiaries, it is up to the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court and the Bombay High Court includ- 
ing Justice Tarkunde as also the ever vigilant mem- 
bers of the Bar to consider all the inplications of these 
disclosures which have distressed a common citizen 
like me, so that the finest traditions of our judiciary 
may be preserved intact." . 


A petition was filed before the Bombay High 
Court by the State of Maharashtra pointing out that 
the aforesaid article contained scandalous allegations 
and was calculated to obstruct the administration of 
justice and constituted gross contempt of court. The 
article purported to state certain facts relating to the 
transaction between Khare-Tarkunde and the bank 
which were false and there were several mis-statements 
and suppression of facts some of which were : 


(a) The article wrongly stated that the father of 
Mr. Justice Tarkunde was a partner in Khare- 
'Tarkunde ; and 


(b) The article falsely described the’ transaction 
as a ‘loan’ by the Bank to Khare-Tarkunde. 


In fact the said transaction was only a guarantee 
given by the Bank which under-took to pay to the 
Govt. any amount not exceeding Rs. 10 lakhs in the 
event of Khare-Tarkunde being unable to perform its 
obligations. The Bank was secured by a further 
guarantee given by the New India Assurance Co. 
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Ltd., undertaking to secure the Bank in the event of 
the Bank having to pay the said amount or any part 
thereof. ; 


Appellant No. 2 who also happens to be a Direc- 
tor and Principal Officer of the first appellant, filed 
a reply raising some objections of a legal and techni- 
cal nature and took up the position that the impugned 
article was based on a report published in PRAJA- 
TANTRA from which allthe facts stated in the 
article were incorporated. It was asserted that 
certain ‘major facts’ had been verified by the ap- 
pellant and found to be true. It was admitted that 
upon reading the petition for taking contempt pro- 
ceedings it was found by appellant No. 2 that there 
were certain incorrect statements in the article. It 
was claimed that the article had been published ina 
bona fide belief that whatever was stated in the 
article in PRAJATANTRA was true. The inten- 
tion was to convey to the public at large that it was 
incumbent on the plaintiff Thackersey and Pettigara, 
one of the partners of Mulla & Mulla ete., his 
attorneys to inform Justice Tarkunde that the plaintiff 
had voted for a resolution of the Board of Directors 
of the Bank of India which, without reasonable doubt 
would help Khare-Tarkunde in which Tarkunde 
happened to be a brother of the Judge. 


The High Court analysed the implications of the 
facts stated in each paragraph of the impugned article 
in great detail and observed : 


EERS reading the article as a whole taking care 
not to read into it anything more than its plain lang- 
uage implies and making every allowance for Literary 
style and rhetorical flourish expressions which were 
often used in the arguments for the respondents it is 
impossible to avoid the conclusions that this article 
exceeds the bounds of fair and reasonable criticism. 


‘In “so far as it suggests that there is some sort of 


casual connection between the granting of the loan to 
M/s. Khare-Tarkunde Pvt. Ltd., and the judgment 
of Mr. Justice Tarkunde in the Blitz-Thackersey case, 
it clearly attempts to lower the learned judge in his 
judicial capacity not to mention the fact that it would 
also tend to shake the confidence of the lay public in 
the High Court and impair the due administration of 
justice in that court. Insofar as there isa sugges- 
tion made it ever so faint that Mr. Justice Tarkunde 
knew or must have known of the loan to his brother's 
firm before he delivered the judgment in the case, the 
article is malicious and not in good faith." 


The High Court also examined the] mis-statements 
and inaccuracies in the impugned article and held 
that there was no foundation for the suggestion that 
Khare-Tarkunde was an impecunious firm and there- 


fore was "Lucky" to get the handsome loan nor for. 


the suggestion that either Thackersey and his co-Direc- 
tors in the Bank of India OI Thackersey's Solicitor 
and his co-Directors in the New India Asstirance 


Co. went out of their way to grant accommodation to ^ 


Khare-Tarkunde. The High Court found no basis for 
the insinuation that there was any connection between 
the loan and the judgment in the Blitz-Thackersey 
case or that Justice Tarkunde knew or might have 
known about any loan having been granted to his 
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brother’s firm. No attempt was made to justify 
these suggestions in the return or in the argument 
before the High Court and all that was urged was 
that the words used by the contemnor did not give 
rise to the said imputations or innuendos and that the 
contemnor was only trying to communicate to the 
public at large what has been stated before. It is 
needless to refer to other points raised and decided 
by the High Court because none of them has been 
argued before us. 


In this appeal, counsel for appellant No. 2 has 
made some attempt to establish that no aspersion 
was cast on the integrity of Justice Tarkunde in the 
article for was any imputation of dishonesty-made. 
His second contention is that proceedings for con- 
tempt for scandalising a Judge have become obsolete 
and the proper remedy in sucha situation is for the 
Judge to institute action for libel. Thirdly it is said 
that there was no evidence before the High Court 
that Justice Tarkunde did not know about the trans- 
action or the dealings between the firm in which his 
brother was a partner and the bank of which Thacker- 
sey was a director. If, it is submitted, the allegations 
made in the article were truthful or had been made 
bona fide in the belief that they were truthful the 
High Court ought not to have found appellant No. 2 
guilty of contempt. At any rate, according to counsel, 
the statement contained in the article only made out 
a charge of bias against the Judge and if such a charge 
is made it cannot be regarded as contempt. 


On the first point our attention has been invited 
to the paragraphs in the article containing expression 
of high opinion held by the writer of the judiciary 
in India. Itis suggested that his attempt was only 
to make a fair and legitimate criticism of the pro- 
ceedings in the Thackersey's suit against the BLITZ 
weekly. Ithas been emphasised in the article that 
the damages which were awarded to the tune of Rs. 
3 lakhs were almost punitive and that it was a rare 


' phenomenon that the plaintiff (Thackersey) did not 


step into the witness box and also a permanent 
injunction had been granted preventing BLITZ from 
printing anything based on the subject matter of 
litigation. The law involving freedom of press fully 
warranted such criticism of a judgment or the pro- 
ceedings in a suit in a court of law. 


]t is true that the writer of the article could exer- 
cise his right of fair and reasonable criticism and the 
matters which have been mentioned in some of the 
paragraphs may not justify any proceedings being 
taken for contempt but the article read as a whole 
leaves no doubt that the conclusions of the High 
Court were unexceptionable. Jt was a skilful 
attempt on the part of the writer to impute dis- 
honesty and lack of integrity to Justice Tarkunde in 
the matter of Thackersey-Blitz suit, the imputation 
being indirect and mostly by innuendo that it was on 
account of the transaction and the dealings mentioned 
in the article that the suit of Thackersey was decreed 
in the sum of Rs. 3 lakhs which was the full amount 
of damages claimed by Thackersey. It may be that 
the article also suggests that Thackersey and his 
attorneys were to blame inasmuch as they did not 
inform the Judge about the transactions of Khare- 
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Tarkunde with the Bank of India with which 
Thackersey was associated in his capacity as a direc- 
tor but that cannot detract from the obvious implica- 
tions and insinuations made in various paragraphs of 
the article which immediately create a strong pre- 
judicial impact on the mind of the reader about the 
lack of honesty, integrity and impartiality on the 
part of Justice Tarkunde in deciding the Thackersey- 
Blitz suit. 


On the second point counsel for appellant No. 2 
has relied a great deal on certain decisions of the 
Privy Council and the Australian and American 
Court. In /n the matter of a Special Reference from 
the Bahama Islands (1), a letter was published in a 
colonial newspaper containing sarcastic allusions to a 
refusal by the Chief Justice to accept a gift of pine- 
apples. No judgement was given by the Privy 
Council but their lordships made a report to Her 
Majesty that the impugned letter though it might 
have been made subject of proceedings for libel was 
not, in the circumstances, calculated to obstruct or 
interfere with the course of justice or the due admi- 
nistration of law and, therefore, did not constitute 
contempt of court. In that case there was no ques- 
tion of scandalising the court nor had any imputation 
been made against the Chief Justice in respect of any 
judicial proceedings pending before him or disposed 
of in his court. It is the next decision of the Privy 
Council in Mcleod v. St. Aubyn (2) on which a great 
deal of argument has been built up before us that the 
courts, at least in England, have stopped committing 
anyone for contempt for publication of scandalisino 
matter respecting the court after adjudication as well 
as pending a case before it. That case came by way 
of an appeal from an order of the Acting Chief Jus- 
tice St. Aubyn of the Supreme Court of St. Vincent 
committing one Mcleod to prison for 14 days for 
alleged contempt of court. It was said interalia in the 
impugned publications that in Mr. Trifford the public 
had no confidence and his Locum tenens, Mr. St. 
Aubyn was reducing the judicial character to the level 
ofa clown. There were several other sarcastic and 
libelous remarks made about the Acting Chief Justice. 
While recognizing publications of scandalous matter 
of the court itself as a head of contempt of court as 
laid down by Lord Hardwicke in re Read and 
Huggonson (3), Lord Morris proceeded to make the 
oft-quoted observation ''committals for contempt of 
Court by itself have become obsolete in this court 
even though in small colonies consisting principally 
of coloured population committals might be neces- 
sary in proper cases." Only a year later Lord Russel 
of Killowen C.J., in Zhe Queen v. Gray (4) reaffirm- 
ed that any act done or writing published calculat- 
ed to bring a court or a judge of the court in 
contempt, or to lower his authority, was a contem pt 
of court. The learned Chief Justice made it clear 
that judges and courts were alike open to criticism 
and if reasonable argument or expostulation was 
offered against any judicial act as contrary to law or 
the public good no court could or would treat that as 
a contempt of court but it was to be remembered 
that the liberty of the press was not greater and no 
less than the liberty of every subject. In that case it 
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was held that there was personal scurrilous abuse of 
a Judge and it consituted contempt. All the three 
cases which have been discussed above were noticed 
by the Privy Council in Debi Prasad Sharma & Ors. 
v. The King, Emperor (5) where contempt proceedings 
had been taken in respect of editorial comments 
published in a newspaper based on a news item that 
the Chief Justice of Allahabad High Court in his 
administrative capacity had issued a circular to 
judicial officers enjoining on them to raise contribu- 
tions to the war fund and it was suggested that he 
had done a thing which would lower the prestige of 
the court in the eyes of the public. This is what was 
said at page 224 :— 

“In In re a Special Reference from the Bahama 
Islands (1893) A. C. 138, the test applied by the 
very strong Board which heard the reference was 
whether the words complained of were in the 
circumstances calculated to obstruct or interfere 
with the course of justice and the due administration 
of the law. In Red. v. Gray (1900) 2 Q.B. 36 it 
was shown that the offence of scandalising the court 
itself was not obsolete in this country. A very 
scandalous attack had been mad on a judge for his 
judicial utterances while sitting in a criminal case on 
circuit, and it was with the foregoing opinions : on 
record that Lord Russel of Killowen C.J. adopting 
the expression of Wilmot C.J. in his opinion in Rex v. 
Álmon (1765) Wilmot's Notes of Opinions 243 which 
is the source of much of the present law on the 
subject, spoke of the article complained of as 
calculated to lower the authority of the judge.” 


It is significant that their Lordships made a 
distinction between a case where there had been 
criticism of the administrative act of a Chief Justice 
and an imputation on him for having done or omitted 
to have done something in the administration of 
justice. It is further note-worthy that the law laid 
down in McLeod v. St. Aubyn (2) was not followed 
and it was emphasised that Reg. v. Gray (4) 
showed that the offence of scandalising the court 
itself was not obsolete in England. In Rex. v. Editor 
of New Statesman (6) an article had been published in 
the NEW STATESMAN regarding the verdict by Mr. 
Justice Avory given in a libel action brought by the 
Editor of the MORNING POST against Dr. Maria 
Stopes (the well-known advocate of birth control) in 
` which it was said, inter-alia, “the serious point in this 
case however is that an individual ownig to such views 
as those of Dr. Maria Stopes cannot apparently hope 
for a fair hearing in a Court presided over by Mr. 
Justice Avory—and there are so many Avorys’’. 
On behalf of the contemnor McLeod v. St. Aubyn 
was sought to be pressed into service. The Lord 
Chief Justice in delivering the judgment of the court 
said that the principle applicable to such cases was 
the one stated in Reg. v. Gray (4) and relied on the 
observations of Lord Russel at p. 40. It was observed 
that the article imputed unfairness and lack of 
impartiality to judge in the discharge of his judicial 
duties. The gravest of the offence was that by lower- 
ing his authority it interfered with the performance 
of his judicial functions. Again in Ambard v. 
Attorney General for Trinidad and Tobago (7) the 
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law enunciated in Reg. v. Gray (4) by Lord Russel of 
Killown was applied and it was said at page 335: 


“But whether the authority and position of an 
individual judge, or the due administration of justice, 
is concerned, no wrong is committed by any member 
of the public who exercises the ordinary right of 
criticising, in good faith, in private or public, the 
public act done in the seat of justice. The path 
of criticism is a public way ; the wrong headed are 
permitted to err therein; provided that members 
of the public abstain from imputing improper 
motives to those taking part in the administration 
of justice, and are genuinely exercising a right of 
criticism, and not acting in malice or attempting 
to impair the administration of Justice, they are 
immune. Justice is not a cloistered virtue; she 
must be allowed to suffer the scrutiny and respectful, 
even though outspoken, comments of ordinary men." 


It was, however, held that there was no evidence 
upon which the court could find that the alleged 
contemnor had exceeded fair and temperate criticism 
and that he had acted with untruth or malice and 
with the direct object of bringing the administration 
of justice into disrepute. 


Lord Denning M.R. in Reg. v. Commissioner of 
Police of the Metropolis, Ex parte Blackburn (No.2) 
(8) made some pertinent observations about the 
right of every man, in Parliament or out of it, in 
the Press or over the broadcast, to make fair and 
even outspoken comment, on matters of public 
interest. In the words of the Master of Rolls, “those 
who comment can deal faithfully with all that is done 
in a court of justice. They can say that we are 
mistaken, and our decisions erroneous, whether they 
are subject to appeal or not. All we would ask is 
that those who criticise us will remember that, from 
the nature of our office, we cannot reply to their 
criticism. We cannot enter into public controversy. 


Still less into political controversy. We must rely 


on our conduct itself to be its own vindication.” 
In that case Mr. Quintin Hogg had written an 
article in PUNCH in which he had been critical of 
the Court of Appeal and had even made some 
erroneous statements. But reading the article the 


salient passage of which is set out in the judgment . 


of the Master of the Rolls makes it quite clear that 
there was no attempt to scandalise the court and 
Impute any dishonourable or dishonest motives or 
to suggest any lack of integrity in any particular 
judge. 

Oswald in his book on the, Contempt of Court 
has expressed the view that it would be going a 
great deal too far to say that commitments for 
contempt of court by scandalising the Court itself 
have become obsolete, and that there does not seem 
to be any good reason for ignoring the principles 
which govern the numerous early cases on the 
subject. ` 

The American and the Australian cases viz., 
John D Pannekamp and The Miami Herald Publishing 
Co. v. State of Florida (9) and Bell v. Stewart (10), 
to which reference has been made on behalf of appel- 
lant No, 2 can hardly be of much assistance because 
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in this country principles have become crystallized 
by the decisions of the High Courts and of this court 
in which the principles followed by English Courts 
have been mostly adopted. 

We would now advert to the decisions of this 
court. It was held Bathina Ramakrishna Reddy v. 
The State of Madras (11) that the fact that the 
defamation of a judge of a subordinate Court 
constitutes an offence under s. 499 of the Indian 
Penal Code did not oust the jurisdiction of the High 
Court to take congnizance of the act as a contempt 
of court. In that case in an article in a Telugu 
weekly it was alleged that the Stationary Sub- 
Magistrate of Kovvur was known to the people, 
of the locality for harassing litigants in various ways 
etc., Mukherjea J., (as he then was) who delivered 
the judgment described the article as a scurrilous 
attack on the integrity and honesty of a judicial officer. 
It was observed that if the allegations were false, 
they could not but undermine the confidence of the 
public in the administration of justice and bring 
the judiciary into disrepute. The appellant there 
had taken the sole responsibility regarding the 
publication of the article and was not in a position 
to substantiate by evidence any of the allegations 
made therein. It ‘was held that he could not be 
said to have acted bona fide, “even if good faith 
can be held to bea defence at all in a proceeding 
for contempt." The decision in re The Editor, 
Printer and Publisher of THE TIMES OF INDIA 
& Inre Aswini Kumar Ghose and Anr. v. Arabinda 
Bose & Anr. (12), is very opposite and may be 
next referred to. In a leading article in THE TIMES 
OF INDIA on the judgement of this Court in Aswini 
Kumar Ghose v. Arabinda Bose & Anr. (13) the 
burden was that if in a singularly oblique and 
infelicitous manner the Supreme Court bad ‘by a 
majority decision tolled the knell of the much 
maligned dual system prevailing in the Calcutta and 
Bombay High Courts by holding that the right to 
practise in any High Court conferred on advocates 
of the Supreme Court had made the rules in force 
in those High Courts requiring advocates appearing 
on the original side to be instructed by attorneys 
inapplicable to them. This is what was said by 
Mahajan J., (as he then was) speaking for the 
court : : 

“No objection could have been taken to the 
article had it merely preached to the courts of law 
the sermon of divine detachment. But when it 
proceeded to attribute improper motives to the 
Judges, it not only transgressed the limits of fair and 
bonafide criticism but had a clear tendency to affect 
the dignity and prestige of this court. The article 
in question was thus a gross contempt of court. It is 
Obvious that if an impression is created in the minds 
of the public that the judges in the highest court in 
the land act on extraneous considerations in deciding 
cases, the confidence of the whole community in the 
administration of justice is bound to be undermined 
and no greater mischief than that can possibly be 
imagined.” l 

The Editor, Printer and Publisher of the news- 
paper rendered an apology which was accepted, but 
this court concurred in, the expression of views in 
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Ambard y. Attorney General of Trinidad (7), a passage 
from which has already been extracted. The guiding 
principles to be followed by courts in contempt pro- 
ceedings were enunciated in Brahma Prakash Sharma 
and Ors. v. The State of Uttar Pradesh (14). The 
judgment again was delivered by Mukherjea J., (as he 
then was) and the English decisions including those of 
the Privy Council were discussed. It is necessary to 
refer only to the principles laid down for cases of the 
present kind i.e. scandalising the court. It has been 
observed that there are two primary considerations 
which should weigh with the court when it is called 
upon to exercise summary power in cases of contempt 
committed by “‘scandalising” the court itself. In the 
first place, the reflection on the conduct or character 
of a judge in reference to the discharge of his judicial 
duties would not be contempt, if such reflection is 
made in the exercise of the right of fair and reasona- 
ble criticism which every citizen possesses in respect 
of public acts done in the seat of justice. Secondly, 
when attacks or comments are made on a judge or 
Judges disparaging in character and derogatory to 
their dignity, care should be taken to distinguish 
between what-isa libel on a judge and what really 
amounts to contempt of court. If, however, the 
publication of the disparaging statement is calculated 
to interfere with the due course of justice or proper 
administration of Jaw by such court, it can be punish- 
ed summarily as contempt. “It will be an injury to 
the public if it tends to create an apprehension in the 
minds of the people regarding the integrity, ability or 
fairness of the judge or to deter actual and prospec- 
tive litigants from placing complete reliance upon the 
court’s administration of justice, or if it is likely to 
cause embarrassment in the mind of the judge himself 
in the discharge of his judicial duties. It is well 
established that it is not necessary to prove affirma- 
tively that there has been an actual interference with 
the administration of justice by reason of such de- 
famatory statement ; it is enough if it is likely, or 
tends in any way to interfere with the proper adminis- 
tration of law.” In that case it was held that the 
contempt was of a technical nature. This was based 
apparently on the reason that the Members of the 
Bar who had passed a resolution attributing incompe- 
tency, lack of courtesy etc. and had referred to com- 
plaints against two officers, one a Judicial Magistrate 
and the other a Revenue Officer and had sent those 
complaints to the District Magistrate, Commissioner 
and the Chief Secretary in the State and secondly 
because very little ‘publicity had been given to the 
statement. 

In re. Hira Lal Dixit & two Ors. (15), the above 
principles were applied and reaffirmed. In that case 
words which bad been used in a poster which was 
published had the necessary implication that the 
judges who decided in favour of the Government 
were rewarded by the Government with appointments 
to this court. Although this case was not one of 
scadalizing of the court but the question that was 
posed was whether the offending passage was of such 
character and import or made in such circumstances 
as would tend to hinder or obstruct or interfere with 
the due course of administration of justice by this 
court and it was answered in the affirmative and the 
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contemnor was held guilty of Contempt of Court. In 
State of Madhya Pradesh v. Revashankar (16) an 
application was made under s. 528 -of the Code of 
Criminal] Procedure in certain criminal proceedings 
containing serious aspersions against a Magistrate, 
Mr. N.K. Acharya. Reliance was once again placed 
on Brahma Prakash Sharma’s (14) case and the 
principles laid therein. It was held that the asper- 
sions which had been made amounted -to something 
more than a mere intentional personal insult to the 
Magistrate ; they scandalised the court itself -and im- 
paired the administration of justice and that proceed- 
ings under the contempt of court could be taken 
against the contemnor. . 

There can be no manner of doubt that in this 
country the principles which should govern cases of 
the present kind-are now fully settled by the previous 
decisions of this court. We may restate the result of 
the discussion of the above cases on this head of 
contempt which is by no means exhaustive. 

(1) It will not be right to say that committals for 
contempt for scandalising the court have become 
obsolete: 

(2) The summary jurisdiction by way of contempt 
must be exercised with great care and caution and 
only when its exercise is necessary for the proper 
administration of law and justice. 

(3) It is open to anyone to express fair, reasonable 
and legitimate criticism of any act or conduct ofa 
judge in his judicial capacity or even to make proper 
and fair comment on any decision given by him 
because "justice is not a cloistered virtue and she 
must be allowed to suffer the scrutiny and respectful, 
even though outspoken, comments of ordinary men.” 


(4) A distinction must be made between a mere 
libel or defamation of a judge and what amounts to 
a contempt of the court. The test in each case would 
be whether the impunged publication is a mere 
defamatory attack on the judge or whether it is 
calculated to interfere with the due course of justice or 
proper administration of law by his court. It is only 
in the latter case that it will be punishable as Con- 
tempt. 

(5) Alternatively the test will be whether the 
wrong is done to the judge pérsonally or it is done 
to the public. To borrow from the language of 
Mukherjea J. (as he then was) ‘(Brahma Prakash 
Sharma’s case (14) the publication of disparaging 
statement will be an injury to the public if it tends 


to create an apprehension in the minds Of the poeple. 


regarding the integrity, ability or fairness of the 
judge or to deter actual and prospective litigents 
‘from placing complete reliance upon the court's 
embarrassment in the mind of the judge himself in 
the discharge of his judicial duties. 


As regards the third contention no attempt was 
made before the High Court to substantiate that 
the facts stated in the article were true or were 
founded on correct data. It may be that truthful- 
ness or factual correctness is a good defence in an 
action for libel, but in the law of contempt there 
are hardly any English or Indian cases in which 
such defence has been recognized. It is true that 
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in the case of Bhathina Ramakrishna Reddy (11) 
there was some discussion about the bona-fides of 
fhe person responsible for the publication but that 
was apparently done to dispose of the contention 
which had been raised on the point. It is quite 
clear that the submission made was considered on the 
assumption that good faith can be held to be a de- 
fence in a proceeding for contempt. The words 
“even if good faith can be held to be a defence at all 
in a proceeding for contempt" show that this court 
did not lay-down affirmatively that good faith can be 
set up as a defence in contempt proceedings. At 
any rate, this point is merely of academic interest 


.because no attempt was made before the High 


Court to establish the truthfulness of the facts 
stated in the article. On the other hand, 
it was established that some of the material alle- 
gations were altogether wrong and incorrect. 


Lastly the submission that the statements con- 
tained in the article made out only a charge of bias 
against the judge and this cannot constitute con- 
tempt, has to be stated to be rejected. It isa 
new point and was never raised before the High 
Court. Moreover the suggestion that the -charge 
in the article was of legal bias which meant that 
Justice Tarkunde had some sort of pecuniary interest 
in Khare-Tarkunde which had the transactions 
with the bank of which Thackersey was a Director 
is wholly baseless. Counsel had to agree that Justice 
Tarkunde was neither a share-holder nor was there 
anything to show that he had any other interest in 
Khare-Tharkunde. The mere fact that his brother 
happens to have a holding in it cannot per se establish 
that Justice Tarkunde would also have some 
financial or pecuniary interest therein. It is not 
possible to accept nor .has such extreme position 
been taken by the counsel for appellant No. 2 that 
there is any bar to a brother or near relation of a 
judge from carrying on any business, profession 
or avocation. The entire argument on this point is 
wholly without substance. 

The appellant No. 2 showed no contribution 
in the matter of publication of the impugned article. 
He never even tendered an unqualified apology. 
The High Court, in these circumstances, was fully 
justified in punishing him for contempt of court and 
in awarding the sentence which was imposed. In 
the impugned article there was a clear imputation 
of impropriety, lack of integrity and oblique motives 
to Justice Tarkunde in the matter of deciding the 
Thackersey-Blitz suit which, on the principles 
already stated, undoubtedly constituted contempt 
of court. The appeal fails and is hereby dismissed. 


J.C. SHAH J. 
V. RAMASWAMI J. 


November 19, 1968 A. N. GROVER I. 
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"people. After all, democracy has its basis on those very urges and 

if any government flouts them, it is pushed aside and other governments 
take it over. 


Donate Generously 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU MEMORIAL FUND 


Space denated by a well-wisher 


A good dress demands good shoes : well-built, well-styled, well-fitting. 
Whatever you wear, shoes set the standard of elegance ; you 
dare not risk second best. Buy good shoes for every occasion 
from the knowing hands of Bata. Then, wherever you walk, 
you'll carry the sense of assurance and well-being 
which only good craftsmanship can give. 


Supriya 13.95—16.95 
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m itis PANAMA. So mild and cool. So fresh and 
flavoursome. 


a itis the favourite of millions and millions of smokers 
all over India. 


m It is by far the largest selling brand in its class. 
m What an elegant pack ! It is India's first pouch pack. 


NAMA CIGARETTES 


Golden Tobacco Co., Private Ltd., Bombay-56. . 
INDIA'S LARGEST NATIONAL ENTERPRISE OF ITS KIND, 
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OFFICE-HUNTERS ALL 


RY’ as the Congress Government in Haryana was 

tottering following defection by the Bhagwat 
Dayal faction, and the central leadership of the party 
was frantically trying to help Sri Bansi Lal manage 
sufficient support in the Legislature to stay on in 
office, Congress President Nijalingappa was holding 
forth to a press correspondent on his pet theory that 
the Congress alone is capable of providing “‘stable”’ 
administration. This attitude is typical of the present 
Congress leadership which has neither the interition 
nor the capacity to learn from experience and whose 
aim and end in politics is manoeuvre and manipula- 
tion to retain or regain power. 


The developments in Haryana have had nothing 
to do with principle or ideology ; it was no more or 
less than a naked struggle for power, with no holds 
barred. Neither faction can claim moral superiority 
over the other; both have proved equally capable 
of horse-trading, the only difference being that one 
had the full backing of the central leadership while 
the other squirmed atits rejection and worked its 
way to vengeance. 


In these circumstances it was amusing to find. 


Sri Nijalingappa- assuming an air of profound virtue 
and proclaiming that “the performance of non- 
, Congress Governments composed of parties with di- 
vergent views has convinced people that only the 
Congress can provide a stable set-up." "The absurdity 
of this claim is demonstrated by the kind of atmos- 
phere that has prevailed in Haryana ever since Sri 
Bansi Lal was installed as Chief Minister, with Sri 
Bhagwat Dayal afid his group engaged constantly 


in undermining the prestige and strength of the 
Centre-backed set-up. 


The “people”, whom Sri Nijalingappa and other 
Congress leaders always take for granted despite the 
Fourth General Election, have little reason to shed 
tears over Sri Bansi Lal or to hug Sri Bhagwat 
Dayal. One wants to be theboss with Central support 
and blessing, while the other is chagrined that he is 
no longer boss. Neither has so far shown concern 
for the public interest or the capacity to serve it 
honestly. . 


The differences that arose in some of the non- 
Congress Governments, weakening these considerably, 
arose from differences in policies, although the down- 
fall of some of them was brought about not by these 
differences alone but by Central trickery and misuse 
of the Governors. But the differences that have led 
to the cracking up of the Congress Party in various 
States, Haryana being the latest, have invariably 
been. the result of a shameless scramble for power. 
It is a notorious fact that the persons who defected 
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from the Congress throughout the last twenty months 
did so to gain office which the Congress had denied 
them. Such is the party which Sri Nijalingappa 
wants the people to believe can provide "stability". 

No one who has been following the kind of pre- 
parations the Congress Party has been making for 
the mid-term elections in four States will believe that 
the party aims at anything but power for the sake 
of the privileged position it gives to the office-hunters 
who are dominant in the Congress today. Sri C.B. 
Gupta’s humiliation had little to do with cleansing 
the party of undesirable elements opposed to its 
professed policy aims, but was the result of the 
compulsions of power equations within the party at 
the organisational as well as administrative level. 
That the Congress is in no position to divest itself 
of the State bosses is fully borne out by the support 
Sri Atulya Ghosh received for his list of Congress 
candidates for the West Bengal poll. Even Sri Gupta 
could not have his way in regard to some names only 
because the Prime Minister found it necessary to 
assert herself for factional reasons. But. while she 
has perhaps established that she is not a factor who 
can be ignored, the way the lists have been handled at 
the Centre shows clearly that the State bosses are not 
without powerful sup port. 


. The demand by the younger Congressmen of 
Bihar for the elimination of old fogeys and bringing in 
of younger, progressive persons into the legislatures is 
therefore little more than a cry in the wilderness. 
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What will. decide the ‘choice of candidates so far as 
the Congress is concerned is not dedication to the 
principles for which the party is supposed to stand, 
but the usefulness or otherwise of those selected to 
the important factions and their bosses in the States 
as well as at the Centre. 

The handful of forward-looking elements who 
may secure the “ticket” will be as ineffective in the 
shaping or implementation of policies as the Left- 
inclined Congressmen in Parliament who, despite 
strenuous efforts, have been unable to secure the 
abolition of privy purses or ensure speeding up of the 
investigation of Birla affairs. At the Centre their 
position is so difficult in fact that Sri Morarji Desai 
was recently emboldened to ask them to quit the 
party instead of demanding that it stand by its solemn 
pledges. 


The selection of candidates, which is no more 
than a euphemism for endorsing the lists produced by 
the State bosses for their own benefit, as also the 
events in Haryana must serve as a warning to the 
younger Congressmen who still believe that the Cong- 
ress can yet be transformed into an instrument of 
social and economic change as envisaged by some of 
its greatest leaders in the past. They have to consi- 
der whether indeed the Congress can be reformed 
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and the'enemies of the people within it driven out 
merely by lobbying at the top or by occasional out- 
bursts in Parliament or the State legislatures. The 
answer seems clearly to be in the negative. 


What is required, if the Congress is to be saved 
from the Patils, Morarjis, Atulya Ghoshs and C. B. 
Guptas, is a massive revolt by the rank and file to 
demand implementation of the many rosy promises 
the party has been making over long years. . The 
movement has to be one for exposing the corruption 
and alliances with big business which have reduced 
the party to the status of an appendage of the private 
sector and its foreign patrons. It is not securing of 
the Congress ''ticket" that can change the character 
or direction of the party, for it has been demonstrated 
that even the idealists in the party quite often get 
entrapped in faction politics and become incapable of 
standing up for principle on one issue or another. 
Unless the younger Congressmen have the courage 
and determination needed to dissociate themselves 
firmly from the rivalries among the entrenched leaders 
of the party and build up their own strength among 


the common people, before long they will find them- 


selves totally insignificant quantities or will become 
part of the Establishment, while the people will 
draw their own conclusions and act accordingly. 


ELITE RELATIONSHIPS AND POWER 


~ 


R FesvrEY the diplomat son 
of a prominent Congress | 


leader was appointed Indian 


for the assignment no favouritism 
was shown to him; he got his 
due and his father did not want 


ber of daughters and all of them 
were married to ICS officers. 
Then there were the Tayyabjis 


envoy to a country with which 
the Government is quitely trying 
to open a dialogue in the hope 


that it might pave the 
way for improvement in re- 
lations. The choice of diplomat 


for this difficult assignment was 
determined by the fact that his 
father enjoys the confidence of 
the Prime Minister, and it is 
believed in the diplomatic world 
that the newly appointed envoy 
has direct access to the present 
head of the Indian Government. 
It is said that this fact will not 
only enhance his prestige in the 
country to which he has been 
assigned, but will also add weight 
to his moves in pursuance of the 
Government's objective. 

It must be added here that in 
selecting the concerned diplomat 
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any favour to to be shown to 
him. Nor is this the only ap- 
pointment in the world of diplo- 
macy in which the relationship 
of the envoy with the head of 
the Government has been taken 
into consideration ; many ins- 
tances can be cited from different 
countries of career-diplomats 
being assigned to specific jobs be- 
cause of their political status. 
This case shows the importance 
which political relations are 
acquiring in our country. 

In the past the higher services 
were dominated by persons who 
came not merely from certain 
social groups but also from 
certain families or were related 
to one another after entering the 
services. There was a Chief Secre- 
tary in a State who had a num- 


from Bombay and the Chetturs 
from Kerala. And a close scru- 
tiny will show that a large 
number of our IFS officers are 
inter-related ; there are fathers 
and sons, brothers-in-law, and 
uncles and cousins among them, 
as in all other foreign services. 

In politics family relations 
became important quite some 
time back. Smt Indira Gandhi 
in all-India politics and Sri 
Satyendra Narain Sinha in Bihar 
politics rose to positions of res- 
ponsibility in their own right but 
there are sons, nephews and sons- 
in-law of many Central Ministers, 
Chief Ministers and State Minis- 
ters who owe their present posi- 
tions to their relations. The UP 
Cangress list, which was released 
last week, includes the names of 
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Sri Kranti Kumar who is the 
son of Sri Govind Sahai, Sri 
Chandra Mohan Singh who is 
the son of Sri Jag Mohan Singh 
Negi, and Sri Priyadarshi Jetly 
who is the son of Dr. Jetly. 
Anyone acquainted with UP 
politics is aware of the eminent 
positions the fathers of these three 
candidates occupied in the State 
Congress. There are several 
others in the list who have been 
selected not because of their own 
standing or work but because of 
their family connections with 
Congress leaders. 

What is new in the case of 
the -diplomat son of a Con- 
gress leader is that political 
relations are now becoming im- 
portant in the services also. 
Further, his case suggests that 
our country’s political elite and 
the elite in the civil services cannot 
for long remain two. exclusive sets 
but are bound to get inter-related. 
Incidentally, the brother of the 
diplomat to whom reference 
has been made earlier, holds a 
senior post in our Intelligence 
services, where also the question 
of personal political loyalities is 
involved. And in the UP list there 
are also names of persons who are 
close relatives of ccrtain important 
civil servants holding key posi- 
tions at decision-making Jevels. 

This kind of inter-relationship 
between the two elite sets is a 
common phenomenon in other 
countries, but in India it had not 
developed because of the hostility 
between the political leadership 








and the bureaucracy in the pre- 
Independence days and its hang- 
over in the years after freedom. 
The working relations between 
political leaders and the civil 
servants after Independence might 
have been cordial, though not in 
every case, but the two remained 
suspicious of each other and at 
times held each other in contempt. 
It is not a secret that a Chief 
Minister deliberately kept senior 
Secretaries waiting for hours, 
and when he called them in, 
talked to them curtly and dismiss- 
ed them in a few minutes—only 
to show them their place; the 
result was that almost every self- 
respecting and independent senior 
civil servant got himself trans- 
fered during the Chief Minister's 
regime which lasted nearly nine 
years, and the administration of 
the State deteriorated, while at the 
Centre these civil servants proved 
successful administrators. 

In India also  inter-relation- 
Ship between the political elite 
and the elite in the civil services 
was bound to develop sooner or 
later ; politics cannot absorb all 
the sons, nephews and sons-in-law 
of political leaders and manya 
retired civil servant with relations 
in the services has taken to poli- 
tics in recent years. The relation- 
ship between the two sets should 
lead to their fusion, and in any 
case mutual suspicion and con- 
tempt should disappear and 
relations between them should 
improve as the process develops. 
Buta complicating factor is the 
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“the eternal enquiry" 


emergence of non-Congress 
Governments in States. Relations 
of Congress leaders in the services 
may adopt the correct attitude 
towards a non-Congress Ministry, 
but they will be looked upon with 
greater suspicion than others in 
the services, by the Ministers; 
and for the officials themselves it 
is bound to be difficult to adopt 
the kind of impersonal attitude 
towards administrative matters 


f which ICS officers with no politi- 


cal links could in the years after 
independence. 

This is an aspect of the pro- 
blem which should receive the 
attention of both political leaders 
and administrators. A solution 
should not be difficult because the 
leadership of the non-Congress 
parties which were involved in 
the freedom struggle also comes 
from the same social groups from 
which the Congress leadership is 
drawn, and any number of ins- 
tances can be cited of sons and 
nephews of Congress leaders hold- 
ing leading positions in such 
parties ; in Bihar, the son ofa 
former Congress Minister was 
a Communist Minister in the 
SVD Government. As far as 
the parties like Swatantra and 
Jana Sangh, which were not 
involved in the freedom struggle, 
are concerned, their leaders are 
drawn largely from the same 
families as the civil servants, and 
a conflict is not likely to arise. If 
a solution is not found to the 
conflict in the loyalties of civil 
servants, a situation might arise 
—as it in fact did during the 
United Front Government in 
West Bengal and the SVD 
Government in Bihar—when the 
services and the Ministry pull in 
different directions. A situation 
more or less of this kind is deve- 
loping in Kerala. 

Two other factors complicate 
the situation. One is the infiltra- 
tion of the services by the RSS 
which has been going on quietly 
and in an organised manner fora 
long time. The other is the 
existing relationship between the 
higher services and big business 
houses which again is nothing 
peculiar to our country. It is 
time social scientists studied these 
relationships and the many pro- 
blems arising therefrom. 

—G. M. 
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Pakistan Today : Illusion and Reality 


RECENT happenings in Pakistan 
took the world by surprise. 
This was because of two reasons. 
Firstly, the disturbed area was of 
West Pakistan, considered the 
seat of power and abode of con- 
servative reaction. The possi- 
bility of any trouble in sucha 
region was considered remote. 

Secondly, those arraigned 
against the regime were least ex- 
pected to do so. Unlike the politi- 
cians of yester-years like Ch. Mo- 
hammed Ali, Mumtaz Daultana 
and Abdul Qayyum Khan, some 
of the present dissidents had 
made considerable gains from the 
present regime. Both the prin- 
cipal adversaries of President 
Ayub Khan owe a great deal to 
his patronage. Neither Mr. 
Bhutto nor Air Marshal Asghar 
Khan would have had the im- 
portance which they now enjoy, 
had not President Ayub been 
extremely generous towards them. 
The ex-Foreign Mninister parti- 
cularly owes a great deal to the 
‘personal discovery’ his former 
Boss had made of him way back 
in 1960. 

Seen in this light the present 
trouble could be interpreted as 
a case of in-fighting among the 
forces in the Palace. It could 
be described as the usual drama 
of court-intrigue witnessed in 
medieval times, when the ruler 
seemed on his way out. It is 
probable that with the deterio- 
rating health of President Ayub 
Khan, many of the hopefuls for 
succession have now become des- 
perate due to their being out- 
manoeuvred by their opponents. 
Rivalries between Bhutto and 
Musa on the one hand and Asghar 
Khan and the present Air Force 
Chief, Nur Khan on the other, 
are well-known in Pakistani 
political circles. ^ ` 
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Nobody can also rule out the 
possibility of further dissensions 
among the Pakistani ruling class 
in the days to come. It is pro- 
bable that a few more members 
of President Ayub’s entourage 
might get frustrated on the 
knowledge that they stand no 
chance if they continue to remain 
inside the Palace. The Moghul 
history is full of incidents about 
the double-dealers who tried to 
be popular with the people and 
Palace at the same time. 

This theory of Pakistani trou- 
bles being merely an expression 
of inner frustration of a class. 
which has come to be associated 
with power in Rawalpindi is 
further strengthened by the fact 
that the prensent opponents of 
the regime offer no ideology or 
philosophy worth the name. 
Their only slogan is the restora- 
tion of Parliamentary democracy. 
For the time being, such slogans 
might satisfy the angry masses 
but it would be extremely difficult 
for the opponents of the regime 
to reconcile for a long time such 
mutually contending movements 
like those of Islamic revivalism, 
progressive liberalism, regional 
autonomy and strong centrism. 
It is obvious that President Ayub 
banks upon such inherent draw- 
backs in the movement in his 
opposition. 

According to the calculations 
of Rawalpindi, the storm is likely 
to blow ovor once the initial 
anger of the youngsters is sub- 
sided, and men like Bhutto and 
Asghar Khan settle down to 
divide leaves and fishes in terms 
of popular leadership. There 
has already been a talk that 
Asghar Khan has jumped into 
the political arena on Ayub 
Khan’s own bidding. Signi- 
ficantly enough Pakistan Times, 


now considered the most authen- 
tic. voice of the regime, has hinted 
that far from being disturbed, 
Islamabad welcomes Air Marshal 
Asghkar Khans entry into 
politics. He can be relied upon 


_to work as a restraining influence 


over hot-heads and give the 
samblance of a continuity of a 
military-based regime in case 
a change becomes inevitable. 
This comment could well be 
meant to create seeds of 
dissensions among those who 
have taken to the Air Marshal 
as the man ofthe hour. There 
is however no denying that Mr. 
Bhutto more than President Ayub 
would be feeling disturbed over 
the sudden rise in popularity of 
the ex-Air Force Chief. Civilian 
politicians would not feel 
happy over the assumption of 
leadership by a inilitary man who 
was considered a member of the 
ruling Junta only til a few 
months ago. 

Even the entry of a well-res- 
pected East Pakistani, Ex-Chief 
Justice Mehboob Murshed should 
not be made too much of. His 
strength lies in the fact that he 
does not belong to any party. 
This might also mean a great . 
weakness for him in case he 
develops political ambitions of a 
more tangible nature. The only 
relevance of a man like Justice 
Mehboob Murshed’s entry into 
the fray ‘of political controversy 
is that he would tend to articulate 
the anti-regime feeling of the 
intelligentsia, especially in East 
Pakistan. | 

This also might create a better 
rapport between the opposition 
movement in the two wings. For 
the time being, a major weak- 
ness of the anti-Àyub movement 
is the fact that there is hardly 
any liaison between the trouble 
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makers in the two wings. In fact 
the more important leaders of the 
Opposition in East and West 
Pakistan are beset with acute 
political and personal differences. 
Obviously there can be little 
meeting ground between men like 
Sheikh Moujib-ur-Rahman and 
Maulana Madoodi. Even the 
progressive leaders of the two 
wings hardly see eye to eye. 
While most of the units of the 
National Awami Party in West 
Pakistan have chosen to’ be 
nationalist and pro-Soviet under 
the leadership of Khan Abdul 
Wali Khan, son of Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Maulana 
Bhashani in East Pakistan has 
become the leader of the pro- 
Peking elements and has ‘expelled’ 
Wali Khan and others from the 
party. 

It is also significant that while 
the trouble has been going on 
in West Pakistan, the Eastern 
region has remained compara- 
tively quite. This is perhaps 
due to the fact that the East has 
been terroised into the belief that 
the Government means business 
in. dealing with its opponents. If 
it could crush powerful elements 
in the very heart of Pakistan and 
feel little danger from men like 
Bhutto and Asghar Khan, it can 
also deal decisively with voices 
of dissent in East Pakistan. 

More importantly East Pakis- 
tan’s comparative calm is ex- 
plained by the fact that the 
troubles in the Western region 
have not evoked sufficient sym- 
pathy in the East. This may also 
be due to the fact that East 
Pakistan has been vastly devastated 
due to the recent floods and 
cyclones and the peasantry has 
little time at hand for political 
agitation. Whatever might be 
the reason, East Pakistani quieti- 
tude, notwithstanding Justice 
Mehboob Miurshed’s call for 
democratic action, hast proved a 
blessing for the regime in more 
ways than one. 

The above analysis does not 
however mean that the regime 
has nothing, to fear. It only 
shows that for the time being, 


‘the impact of happenings in West 


Pakistan should not be exaggerat- 
ed. Even though the regime 
might withstand the shock of 
present disturbances, and there 
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are indications that it would, 
things will not be the same again. 
It will no longer be possible for 
Rawalpindi to take West Pakistan 
for granted. From Rawalpindi’s 
point of view, the danger does 
not lie in the popular ferment in 
Dacca. Every movement for 
democratic rights in East Pakis- 
tan could conveniently be ex- 
plained away aS a pro- 
Indian conspiracy to the gullible 
West Pakistanis. The position of 
West Pakistan is entirely different. 
The men who head the movement 
have impeccable bonafides as 
proven leaders of  anti-Indian 
sentiment. There is hardly any 
Hindu minority to be accused of 
as links in the alleged conspiracy. 
Afghanistan could, of course, be 
conveniently dragged in. But 
that stratagem of publicity has 
little impact over the minds of 
the youth in Punjab. Hence 
the helplessness of the regime in 
facing up the challenge. 

The challenge does not however 
lie in the possibility of a debacle 
in the forthcoming Presidential 
election. The Basic Democratic 
Constitution laboriously devised 
by the lawyers like Manzur 
Qadir is a foolproof device 
against any “eventuality” of a 
peaceful change-over. Significant- 
ly enough neither Asghar Khan 
nor Mehbood  Murshed have 
even claimed that they hope 
to replace the man in power 
by fighting the elections. The 
chances are that even if the 
Opposition fights the elections in 
a united manner, it will’ be for 
the sake of educating public 
opinion without the illusion of 
being able to walk into the Presi- 
dent House. | 


What is the Danger ? 


The question now arises is 
what then is the danger facing 
President Ayub Khan? It has 
been suggested that he has gone 
old and weak and will not be 
able to withstand the rigours of 
electioneering. Superficial ana- 
lysts of Pakistani scene have also 
tried to draw the conclusion that 
President Ayub will honourably 
retire from the scene. If he 
does, he will certainly set an 
example for every dictator in the 
world. But this has seldom 


happened. Power cannot so easily 
be discarded. Moreover his 
health does not seem to be in 
such a precarious state, as not to 
allow him to manage an election 
show. One is thus not impressed 
with some recent conjectures in 
the Indian press taken mostly 
from the British sources regard- 
ing the future politics of Pakistan 
after the entry of Air Marshal 
Asghar Khan on the scene. Asghar 
Khan or no Asghar Khan, 
President Ayub would see to it 
that power remains securely in 
his own hands. Those whose 
only window on Pakistan has 
been a couple of English language 
newspapers from that country, 
might be tempted to read too 
much into the favourable com- 
ments made about Asghar Khan 
in the pro-Government press. 
One should take such references 
with a pinch of salt. These 
might very well be to discredit 
Asghar Khan before the people. 
in any case, the world has yet to 
see the spectacle of a dictator 
making a present of his power to 
his detractors. 

The real danger facing Ayub 
Khan is neither the possibility of 
defeat in presidential election nor 
his intention to retire honourably. 
The challenge lies in the rise of 
aclass which the rulers have 
themselves helped to emerge dur- 
ing the last ten years. Politics in 
West Pakistan has undergone a 
radical change during the last 
decade. Power is no longer depen- 
dent on the manoeuvring by a few 
shrewd men belonging to feudal 
aristocracy or the military high 
command. An intense process 
of urbanisation—even though its 
magnitude in terms of total popu- 
lation is not impressive— has made 
a great impact in West Pakistan. 
An indigenous middle class which 
had almost become extinct after 
the creation of Pakistan is fast 
aserting itself. The middle class 
is coming into conflict with the 
feudal politicians on the one hand 
and the pro-Ayub brass hats on 
the other. 

The most important thing to 
remember about the trouble in 
Pakistan is that it is not the mere 
expression of individual ambitions 
of a few disgruntled men out of 
office. It is a symptom of the 
irreconcilable demands for power 
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made by the newly emerging 
socio-economic forces against all 
those who stand for the status 
quo. Men like Bhutto and Asghar 
Khan are only articulating the 
feeling of discontent which the 
middle class has been expressing 
over a system which provides no 
scope for their participation 
in the process of political power. 

The professional classes, techo- 
nocrats and other members of 
intelligentsia had something to 
look forward to ten years ago. 
Their number then was infinitely 
small compared to the demand 
for their skills. Today it is no 
longer so. Educated unemploy- 
ment has become as acute as in 
India. The youth being educated 
in colleges and schools is no lon- 
ger under the illusion of a bright 
future in the form of cushy jobs 
at home and scholarships abroad. 
Ten years of economic planning 
aiming at quick results by empha- 
sising the growth of consumer 
industries, and expansion in 
agriculture have brought in an 
economic phenomenon of near 
stagnation. Alongwith the middle 
class there has also risen a small 
but comparatively well-organised 
working class. 

Whatever concessions big or 
small, President Ayub might make 
to soothe feelings here and there, 
he cannot definitely satisfy the 
demands of those who want a 
direct share in state power. His 
system of Basic Democracy work- 
ed on the assumption that there 
would always remain a small 
class having vested interests in the 
maintenance of the status quo. 
This class was largely represented 
by the more prosperous section 
of the Punjabi farmers who have 
been traditional leaders of rural 
communities, specially in areas 
like West Punjab. It was easy 
for the regime to make a working 
arrangement with such groups 
through bureaucratic machinery 
of the State. The members 
of bureaucracy in their turn were 
mostly drawn from that very 
class. This class of the rural-rich 
had also provided the top men in 
the Army. Top politicians with 
few exceptions mainly came either 
directly from this very class, or 
were dependent on its favours. 
The kingpin of President Ayub’s 
system was to provide avenues 
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of leadership to these ,very people 
who can manoeuvre support for 
the boss in Rawalpindi in exch- 
ange of the large official and poli- 
tical patronage given to them 
through a system which made 
them virtual ‘Viceroys’ in their 
own areas of influence. ~ 
During the last four or five 
years the situation has changed a 
great deal. Apart from the rise 
of a vociforous middle class, even 
the political landscape of the rural 
areas has changed a great deal. 
Policies of modernisation of agri- 
culture, on however limited a 
scale they might be at the mom- 
ent, have brought in a new class 
of progressive farmers who are 
not much dependent on official 
patronage. The young farmer 
who has taken to agriculture after 
obtaining a college degree is nei- 
ther over-awed nor inspired by 
his more senior counterparts so 
long considered major props of 
the regime. A demand is growing 
that the rural leadership should 
belong to the comparatively better 
educated younger farmers. In 
most cases such a farmer has 
become self-sufficient. He has 
already a tube-well and a tractor 
and does not need much by way 
of any official subsidy. Hence, 
he could neither be bought over 
nor terrorised by the traditional 


methods of political manoeuvrings . 


practised in the area for the last 
half a century. 


An Important Trend 


Another trend of utmost im- 
portance is the emergence of a 
working liaison among various 
movements of dissent. Till recen- 
tly there had- hardly existed any 
rapport among movements such as 
Pakhtoonistan, Sind Awami Tehrik 
and a general upsurge for the 
restoration of X Parliamentary 
democracy. Trade unions, Kisan 
Committees and other progressive 
elements were suspicious of the 
Right-wing leadership of the 


Muslim league and such bodies.. 


Ideological difference in the ranks 
of the Opposition were too strong 
to permit the formation of a 
United Front. But the force of 
events especially the emergence of 
younger leadership which like its 
counter-parts almost all over the 
world, has little love for ideologi- 


‘importance. 


cal debates, has tended to change 
the position to a great extent. The 
youth especially has no love for 
the politicians of the past, and is 
thus not impressed by the claims 
of the regime that it has provided 
Pakistan with stability by getting 
rid of the old politicians. 

In this respect, the Opposition 
has indirectly been helped by the 
policies of high-handedness which 
through indiscriminate persecution 
of all the radical elements has 
brought about a working alliance 
among the forces of opposition. 
So strong seems to be the senti- 
ment for united action, that even 
if the leaders might still be beset 
with dissensions the workers and 
in fact the masses would forge a 
unity of their own. This. again is 
a radical development which has 
conspicuonsly been missing in the 
assessment by the political obser- 
vers in this country. Its effects 
on the political scene in Pakistan 
could be deep as well as far- 
reaching. The association of the 
Pakhtoon movement as well as 
of various elements in the “‘Azad 
Kashmir" has provided a mass 
base for the anti-Ayub movement. 
It nologer remains confined to 
the Bar Libraries, the schools and 
colleges. 

Another trend of utmost im- 
portance is the emergence of a 
new class of young officers in the 
armed forces. Thanks to an 
immense expansion in the ranks 
of the Army and the Air Force, 
these services no longer remain 
preserves for the feudal offspring. 
A large number of the younger offi- 
cers belong to the urban middle 
class and have been assuming posi- 
tions .of importance. The Air 
Force particularly is open to such 
influences. Asghar Khan's entry 
into the scene should thus be seen 
in the light of the new process of 
"declassification" in the armed 
forces. The only saving grace 
for President Ayub Khan is that 
at the moment these officers have 
not reached positions of crucial 
Within the next few 
years however, the situation is 
going to change radically. There 
would remain perhaps no group 
in the armed forces having any 
inherent ties of loyalty with the 
Ayub Junta. The younger officers 
have yet to develop an ideology 
or political philosophy. At the 
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moment they are prone to be in- 
fluenced by any man whether 
Bhutto or Asghar Khan, who pro- 
mises a radical change in the 
running of the affairs of the State. 

It is in this respect that the 
challenge to Ayub’s authority 
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which has expressed itself in 
various movements of dissent, 
should be read more as a symp- 


tom of deep-rooted malady than. 


a signal for an immediate change. 
Change there, shall be. But, it 
will not bə on the lines suggested 


by political pundits who take the 
present political set-up of Pakis- 
tan for granted. A change in the 
personnel in the President’s House 
is unlikely to be accomplished 
without a change in the 
system. 


 INDO-SOVIET CO-OPERATION : NEW PHASE 


Wt is the perspective for 
Indo-Soviet economic co- 
operation ? This extremely im- 
portant question is being discuss- 
ed with considerable seriousness 
at the official and non-official 
levels in India, and is probably 
also engaging the attention of the 
Soviet leaders. The current visit 
of a high-power Soviet delegation 
led by the Chairman of the USSR 
State Committee for Economic 
Relations with Foreign Countries 
emphasized the deep interest in 
this crucial issue. 

The heady days of rapid and 
uninterrupted quantitative growth 
of Indo-Soviet economic co-ope- 


ration and trade, initiated in the. 


mid-fifties, at the time of launch- 
ing India's Second Five-Year Plan 
with its accent on rapid industria- 
lisation, specially in the heavy, 
metallurgical sector, naturally 
came to a close with the halt of 
that phase of our planned deve- 
lopment by  mind-sixties. This 
was a rich and rewarding effort 
and has impressive X successes 
to its credit, having made it possi- 
ble for this country to makea 
significant . break-through in 
several crucial sectors in the in- 
dustrial structure and establish 
important, productive assets with- 
in jit, which would have been 
impossible to create in so short 
a time but for Soviet assistance. 
Without in any way detract- 
ing from the great achieve- 
ments, however, the fact cannot 
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be ignored that Indo-Soviet 
economic co-operation in the 
specific forms in which it has 
operated so far has now nearly 
exhausted its potential, both in 
scope and momentum. This 
expresses itself sharply in the 
field of Soviet economic aid as 
well as trade. It has clearly 
become necessary to search for 
new, higher and more complex 
forms if itis to regain its vitality 
and further growth potential. 
This is necessary, too, especially 
for India. For, the Soviet 
Union —a friendly country—is not 
only a great military power but 
also a big economy and a huge 
market, and India cannot con- 
ceive of a situation where it will 
allow its profitable economic 
relations with such a country to 
stagnate. 

The necessary changes towards 
more suitable forms of co-opera- 
tion in tune with the existing eco- 
nomic situation in both countries 
and the state of their develop- 
ment could have come about 
smoothly and without any strain 
but for the fact that the close of 
the first phase also coincided with 
the emergence of extremely severe 
strains in the Indian economy 
and a sharp slowing down of 
planned economic development. 
The stagnation in the Indian 
economy -tended to preclude 
expansion of Indo-Soivet econo- 
mic co-operation which by its 
very nature was directly and 


purposefully oriented from the 
start to the needs of a rapid 
developmental process, espscially 
in the field of indusrialisation. 
It is revealing that both our trade 
with the Socialist countries in- 
cluding the USSR, and Soviet 
aid, even when readily available, 
have shown hardly any expansion 
in the last three years of halt in 
planned development in India. 
In fact, the new large credits 
pledged to India by the Soviet 
Union and other Socialist count- 
ries of Eastern Europe have largely 
remained  unutilised in the last 
three years. 


When the Third Plan was 
coming to a close and our 
planners were struggling with 


the problems of formulation of 
the Fourth Plan, still largely 
under the spell of old assump- 
tions and projections, the Soviet 
Union, unlike the Western 
countries which were beginning 
to come into the open to lay dbwn 
conditions and demand policy 
changes as the price for aid, 
quite readily and unconditionally 
announced a further 300 million 
rouble (equal to about Rs. 250 
crores) genera] credit for the 
Fourth Plan. An elaborate list 
of projects and programmes 
was drawn up to be taken up 
with this  assitance. All this 
proved abortive as India’s 
economic situation further wor- 
sened, leading finally to official 
acceptance of a three-year inter- 
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regnum in planned development 
and shifting of the Fourth Plan 
period from 1966-71 to 1969-74. 
Simultaneously, trade with the 
socialist countries also began 
to stagnate, rupee devaluation 
linked with the import liberali- 
sation scheme finance by Western 
non-project aid hitting it parti- 
cularly hard. It, is however of 
some interest to recall that, even 
in the early stages of the unfold- 
ing of these developments, sug- 
gestions were being made about 
the desirability of the Soviet 
Union also extending some part 
of its aid in non-project form. 
When development is halted and 
new development projects are 
at a discount non-project credits 
and supplies financed by them 
are obviously the most sought- 
after support for maintenance of 
the economy which, rather than 
development, was increasingly 
becoming the principal concern 
of the managers of the Indian 
economy. The Soviet Union 
too was expected by them to 
contribute a share to such support 
for the running of the 
Indian economy as distinct 
from its development in the face 


‘of growing strains and difficulties. 


When the slow-down of the 
development process turned Into 
definite industrial recession in the 
last two years, the situation for 
Indo-Soviet economic co-opera- 
tion became even more difficult. 
The large industrial projects 
set up in the first phase of our 
economic planning, many of 
them with the assistance of the 
Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries, where then just in the 
early stages of commissioning. 


. What might have been a matter of 
-national rejoicing at the start of 


of reaping of rewards from the 
huge investments made on these 
projects, drawn on the Indian 
side from the meagre incomes 
of our people in the form of 
harsh taxes, became a matter of 
deep anxiety in the prevailing 
situation. The projects ran into 
the prospect of under-utilisation 
on accounts of lack of orders, 
the steel and power development 
programmes having got stuck 
and the steel plants and the 
enginneering sector generally hit 
by the recessionary trend. 

This phenomenon appears to 
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have been treated at the beginning 
as a temporary aberration devoid 
of much long-run importance. It 
appears to have been taken for 
granted, at least so far as Indo- 
Soviet economic relations were 
concerned, that once economic 
development was resumed things 
would return to previous posi- 
tions. However, as the process 
of resuming economic develop- 
ment and formulation of the new 
Fourth Plan is going through a 
painful and tortuous path, it is 
quite clear that the previous era 
has passed for ever and there 
will be no mechanical return to 
old pattern and form. 

The essential feature of the 
old pattern was conditioned by 
the fact of the extreme backward- 
ness of the Indian economy. The 
readiness of the Soviet Union to 
assist the setting up of large meta- 
llurgical complexes fitted into any 
worthwhile scheme of basic indus- 
trialisation and was gratefully 
taken advantage of. In retrospect, 
of course, it is clear that many of 
the projections and assumptions 
on which the capacities of these 
complexes were based were on the 
high side. But that is not the 
crucial aspect. What is crucial is 
that these complexes having come 
up, together with rest of the effort 


put in, we have developed a fairly 


sizeable and diversified industrial 
structure of our own, specially in 
the metallurgical sector, and any 
further development in this sector 
can be taken up by ourselves with 
no assistance or only marginal 
assistance from outside. There is 
little scope left for Soviet assis- 
tance in this sector in which its 
assistance has been most prolific 
and rewarding so far. 

In the field of trade, the begin- 
nings of rapid expansion was bas- 
ed on India supplying primary 
raw materials, mainly drawn from 
agriculture, in exchange for indus- 
trial goods from the Soviet Union. 
In what is called our traditional 
items of exports a hump has been 
reached, and it is now fairly clear- 
ly established that there is little 
scope for India to step up export 
of these items. Weare becoming 
more and more keen to export 
the manufactures of our new 
industrial capacities, and it is still 
not clear how far the Soviet mar- 
ket can profitably absorb them on 


a long-term basis—as distinct . 


from Soviet orders that have been 
placed and might be placed in the 
future such as for mild steel from 
Bhilai, principally on mnon-com- 
mercial considerations, as a ges- 
ture of help to relieve us of tem- 


' porary difficulties in the running 


particularly of some Soviet-aided 
projects. As regards imports 
from the Soviet Union, our inte- 
rest has clearly shifted from indus- 
trial machinery to industrial raw 
materials, components and parts, it 
is still not clear how far these items 
can be spared by the'Soviet Union 
from its rather stretched resources 
committed to many claimants. It 
is such constraints which have 
tended to make Indo-Sovlet trade 
turnover stagnate in the last three 


‘years : so much so that India has 


already emerged with a favourable 
balance on trade account with the 
Soviet Union. It is not only 
trading surpluses in both econo- 
mies which cause difficulties. Their 
exchange is closely related with 
the question of prices which has 
become a problem of some magni- 
tude after devaluation of the 
rupee and the pressure of world 
prices on these exchanges. 

If the imbalance on trade 
account is able to absorb even our 
repayment obligations on account 
of credits from the Soviet Union 
drawn in the past, the situation 
for the present pattern of 
bilateral, balanced trade  bet- 
ween India and the Soviet Union 
is bound to become difficult. It 
appears that Soviet planners saw 
the emergence of this problem 
quite some time ago and tried to 
find a way out by further loading 
the Indian economy with orders 
for exports to the Soviet Union. 
The assumption must have been 
that such loading will automatical- 
ly result in our finding suitable ma- 
tching orders on the Soviet Union 
to maintain the trade balance. In 
practice this has not worked in 
the way anticipated and has pro- 
bably aggravated to some extent 
the emerging imbalance. Nego- 
tiations on the new Five-Year 
Trade Pact are shortly to start in 
Moscow. It is to be hoped that 
the solution to problems both 
sides are confronted with will be 
found. Friendship can only pro- 
vide the right kind of backdrop 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Indian Planning : — of a Critique 
an 
An Alternative Approach 


K. N. RAJ 


This paper was contributed for discussion at the Seminar on “ Alternative 
Fourth Plan Policies? at Trivandrum, October 9-12, 1968. 


HEN India set out on a path of planned economic 
development a little over 18 years ago it was 


in order to achieve certain specific objectives within 

defined periods of time. These objectives were in 

part set outin the First Five Year Plan but more 
: fully in the Second. The most important of them 
- were the following : 


(1) doubling ofthe real per capita income in 
the country by about 1970-71—in any case 
not later than 1977'—to make possible a 
noticeable improvement in - consumption 
standards ; 

(2) reduction in the share of agriculture in the 
total working force—from over 70 per cent 
in 1950-51 to 60 per cent by 1975-76?— to 
facilitate the achievement of fuller employment 
opportunities and higher productivity among 
the rura] population ; 

(3) self-sufficiency in foodgrains and develop- 
ment of capital goods industries—to prevent 
shortage of foreign exchange acting as 
an absolute constraint on the development 
programme and to make the country less 
vulnerable to economic and political pressures 
from outside ; 

(4) reduction in the inequalities. of income and 
wealth and in the concentration of economic 
power—to lessen the social and political 
tensions associated with growth and to create 
conditions favourable to the development of 
a truly democratic system ; and 


**,,.. we regard the rate of development indicated...as not 


only the minimum that the community wil! have to aim at 
over the next few quinquenniums but as something which 
must be exceeded. With planned conservation and utali- 
sation of resources. itshould be possible to double per 
capita incomes in 20 years or so. Doubling national 
income per capita in this period is by no means an over- 
ambitious target". Planning Commission, First Five Year 
Plan, Chapter 1, page 23. 

“With the best effort that can be made, some increases in 
the working force in agriculture may be unavoidable for 
some years to come. By 1975-76,the proportion of the 
agricultural labour force to the total should come down to 
60 per cent or so". Planning Commission, Second Five 
Year Plan, Page 14. 
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(5) totalcessation of reliance on foreign aid by 
1965-66?—to make further development of 
the economy truly selt-sustaining. 

It was also recognised from the outset that the 
achievement of these objectives required rapid techno- 
logical transformation of the ecenomy, both in 
agriculture and in industry, and that such transforma- 
tion could be brought about only by a transformation 
of social institutions and relationships. 

“Corresponding to each stage of development, 
there tends to grow a certain economic and 

Social stratification which is conductive to the 

conservation of gains from the use of new 

techniques. Such stratification has a part to 
play in social progress. But, beyond a point, 
it hampers innovation and change, and its 
very strength becomes a source of weakness. 

For development to proceed further, a re- 

adaptation of social institutions and social relation- 

ships thus becomes necessary. In planning for 

a better economic order, the close inter-relation- 

ship between the technical and social aspects of 

the process has to be continually kept in view’’.‘ 

The nature of the transformation required 

was spelt out clearly in the Second Five Year Plan: 

"The task before an underdeveloped country 
is not merely to get better results within the 
existing framework of economic and social insti- 
tutions, but to mould and refashion these so that 
they contribute effectively to the realization of 
wider and deeper social values. These values are 
basic objectives and have recently been summed 
upin the phrase ‘socialistic pattern of society’. 

Essentially, this means that the basic criterion for 

determining the lines of advance must not be 


No — ———— e i 





3. '*... step-up in investment in the Second and Third Plan 
periods is relatively larger than what is required later. 
These 10 Years may. therefore, be regarded as the most 
crucial in determining the further course of development. 
It is that crossing ‘of this ‘threshold’ at a time when living 
standards and the saving potential are low that calls for 
a measure of external assistance to supplement domestic 
resources.” Planning Commission, Second Five Year Plan, 


p. il. 
4. First Five Year Plan, Chapter 1, page 7. 
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private profit but social gain, and that the pattern 
of development and the structure of socio-econo- 
mic relations should be so planned that they 
esult not only in appreciable increases in national 
income and employment but also in greater 
equality in incomes and wealth. Major decisions 
regarding production, distribution, consumption 
and investment—and in fact all socio-economic 
relationships— must be made by agencies infor- 
med by social purpose. The benefits of economic 
development must accrue more and more to the 
relatively privileged classes of society and there 


should be a progressive reduction of the concent- . 


ration of incomes, wealth and economic powers’.® 
n 


UBSEQUENT experience indicates the extent of 
J the gap between these objectives and the actual 
achievement. Per capita income in 1967 -68—a year 
of bumper harvests— was only about 25 per cent 
higher than two decades earlier. Between 1950-51 
and 1960-61 there was hardly any reduction in the 
share of agriculture in the total working force, and 
there is not much evidence of a significant change 
since then. The scale of foodgrain imports has been 
growing and the country has been relying heavily on 
such imports even in years of record domestic pro- 
duction such as 1960-61 and 1967-68. "Though con- 
‘siderable progress was made in developing capital 
goods industries beetween 1956-57 and 1963-64 a 
large part ofthe capacity built up at a great cost in 
this sector remains unutilized today retarding their 
further growth. Despite the recent cutbacks in the 
investment programme, which have reduced the rate 
of net investment in the economy to its lowest level 
‘perhaps in the last decade (just a little over 10 per 
cent of the national income in 1967-68, according to 
Planning Commission estimates), the country de- 
pends on foreign aid today to the extent of nearly 4 
per cent of the national income annually. Inequalities 
in income and wealth are also greater now than they 
were at the beginning of this period of planned de- 
velopment ; and, while the economy continues to be 
amixed one, the ingredients of the mixture are mak- 
ing it conform more closely to a capitalist than a 
socialist pattern. 

The reaction of policy makers in the government 
to this experience has been however not to re-examine 
the basic premises of.their strategy but to accept some 
of the developments as inevitable—more particularly 
the accentuation of inequalities in income and wealth 
—-and to seek remedies of an essentially technocratic 
nature to the other problems. Examples of the latter 
are the new approach to agriculture relying mainly on 
“modern” inputs and the bigger farmers, and the 
industrial and trade policies which are sought to be 
justified mainly in terms of the improvements they 
are expected to make to the efficiency of allocation 
of inputs. It is presurmed that a rate of growth of 
5 per cent per annum in foodgrain production and of 
5 to 6 per cent per annum in national income are 


within immediate reach ; that these rates of growth, 


5, Second Five Year Plan, Chapter 1, page 22. 
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if achieved, will solve most of the problems confront- 
ing the economy today; and that the only major 
changes in strategy required now are an extension of 
the period of dependence on foreign aid by another 
decade or so, and concentration meanwhile on the 
ways and means of increasing production rapidly 
(rather than on questions of eguity and social justice 
or on the related question of the agencies through 
which the increases in production are to be achieved). 

Technocrats and solutions based on a technocratic 
approach are an essential requirement of planning, 
particularly when resources are scarce and every 
effort has to be made to harness modern science and 
technology for raising productivity. Many of the 
techniques that are sought to be adopted now in 
answer to particular problems are therefore not in 
themselves objectionable. But the question to consi- 
der is whether they provide a solution to the conflicts 
and contradictions that are developing within the 
economy as a result of the extreme hardships imposed 
on the lower strata of society, sharp regional 


‘disparities and imbalances, and excessive dependence 


on foreign aid (which is not only , itself showing signs 
of drying up but is contributing to worsening the 
foreign exchange situation by rapidly increasing the 
annual] debt service obligations of the country). 
While problems of this kind are difficult to avoid 
altogether they have clearly assumed proportions 
now that they have become sources of serious 
instability ; unless therefore some steps are taken in 
the immediate future to minimize these conflicts and 
contradictions, the whole programme of development 
— however well-conceived it might be in other 
respects—seems certain to come to grief and indeed 
lead in all probability to a breakdown of the 
Indian experiment in political democracy and econo- 
mic planning. 


Il 


B^scanv the problems now confronting the 

economy are traceable to an assumption explicitly 
introduced into planning in recent years—namely 
that no change can be made in the pattern of income 
—distribution, and that therefore any increase in 
income required at the Jower income levels has to be 
matched by an equivalent percentage increase in 
income at the higher income levels. This was brought 
out clearly in a document of the Perspective Planning 
Division (of the Planning Commission) prepared in 
August 1962 on the "Implications of Planning for a 
Minimum Level of Planning". It started from a 
norm laid down by a Working Group (which includ- 
ed the present Deputy Chairman of the Planning 
Commission as one of its members) that, for ensuring 
a standard of living which could be in some sense be 
described as the minimum needed under Indian social 
conditions, every family of 5 members should have 
income to sustain (at the price level prevailing in 
1960-61) an aggregate consumption expenditure of 
not less than Rs. 100 per month in the rural areas 
and Rs. 125 per month in the urban areas.? This 


uM MIELE EM CMEMCHE MMC aa E E 
6. This was exclusive of the necessary expenditure on health and 
education presumed also some subsidy in urban housing. 
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. economy self-reliant. 


was accepted as an objective to be aimed at. An 
examination of the National Sample Survey data on 
consumption expenditure of households in the urban 
and rural areas showed however that one-half of the 
total population could not afford even this level of 
consumption in 1960-61. It was therefore considered 
appropriate that one of the objectives of planning 
should be to provide, within 15 years, to all but the 
bottom two deciles of the population an income 
adequate to sustain such a level of consumption. But 
even this required a rate of growth of over 7 per cent 
per annum in the income accruing to the decile 
immediately above the two lowest ones and, since 
shifts in income distribution were ruled out, a rate 
of growth of the same order in the entire national 
income is required. 

There is of course much to be said for a poor 
country aiming at a high rate of growth, but what 
needs to be underlined here is that, on the assump- 
tion stated, the realization of even an admittedly low 
minimum level of consumption turned on the achieve- 
ment of such a high rate of growth of the economy. 

IV bi 

WAT are the implications of this approach for the 

investment programme to be framed? It is 
necessary here to mention only two of them. In the 
first place, if income and consumption is to grow 
rapidly all along the line—including at the highest 
income-levels’—high rates of investment have to be 
aimed at. A large part of the available resources 
Will be inevitably absorbed by the direct and indirect 
requirements of the increases in consumption alone. 
secondly, the provision of a minimum level of 
household consumption—however desirable and 
urgent—cannot be the only objective of planning. 
Apart from the need to allow for other collective 


. consumption requirements such as that of defence, 


education and health, there are several additional 
objectives to be aimed at, such as to make the 
process of growth itself self-sustaining and the 
All this would call for supple- 
mentary investment in particular sectors and hence 
require additional resources. In other words, given 
the approach, there is no way out but to programme 
for extremely high rates of investment. Ona con- 
servative estimate it would appear that the rate of 
investment would have to touch a level of not less 


` than 18-20 per cent of the national income (exclud- 


ing replacement investment in agriculture.) 

The question then is whether rates of domestic 
saving of this order can be realized. Experience 
suggests that they are difficult to achieve in the 
ordinary course, more particularly in a country in 
which high rates are not known to have been 
achieved in the past. Further, it is evident that in 
India today the propensity to consume is high not 
only among the lowest income groups but even at 
the higher levels, so that the highly skewed income 
distribution does not by itself ensure a high rate of 
saving. In fact, the political and administrative 


7. The PPD document assumed that the rate of growth of 


consumption in the top decile would be relatively very low, 
without indicating the measures which it pre-supposed. 
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power exercised by virtue of their economic position 
by the top 5 per cent of the population—and which 
include those belonging to the so-called ‘‘middle 
classes" —is widely used to prevent effective taxation 
of income and consumption at the levels at which 
they are more easily borne, to devise various scheme 
of subsidising those who are already well off, and 
thus in a variety of ways to frustrate all attempts to 
raise the rate of domestic saving.» (Since pressures 
are also exerted by these groups to divert available 
investible resources for meeting their own require- 
ments, in violation of the priorites indicated in the 
national plans, it is indeed questionable whether the 
upper Income groups now make a net contribution in 
terms of resources to the development requirements of 
the rest of the population.) 

Faced with this problem— which reflcts itself in 
the form of a chronic shortage of resources, more 
particularly of foreign exchange—the tendency in 
Indian planning has been to (a) suppose optimisti- 
cally thata rate of growth of national income of 
around 6 per cent per annum can be achieved by a 
rate of investment of no more than about 15 per cent 
of the national income ; (b) postulate relatively 
high marginal rates of saving on thé basis of pro- 
posals for some additional taxation by Central and 
State Governments within the present framework ; 
and (c) rely in practice on foreign aid to an increas- 
ing degree for sustaining the investment undertaken 
both in the public and private sectors. The greater 
the shortfalls in production compared to the targets 
the lower has been the income from which to save 
(relatively to the assumptions about income under- 
lying the plans ) ; in addition, the lower the actual 
marginal rate of saving, all the greater has 
been the shortfall in the resources required 
for carrying out the investment programme: and 
the larger the cuts in investment programme forced 
by shortage of resources the greater naturally have 
been the handicaps in realizing the production tar- 
gets. Thus, by the very logic of the strategy, failure 
to achieve some of the crucial targets laid down 
for the economy to move along a choosen “turnpike” 
has been leading not just to marginal adjustments 
in the planned path but to its being thrown off the 
turnpike altogether into a ditch. 

The meaning is obvious: as long as the basic 
approach itself is not modified (removing thereby 
the constraints now imposed by it) setting of high 
growth targets in the Fourth Plan cannot be taken 
as indicative of “boldness” in planning— in fact it is 
the reverse of it Far from leading to the attainment 
of the desired objectives, this approach is more likely 
to lead to continued shortfalls in production and 
saving compared to the targets,* anarchic price rises 
induced by desperate efforts to maintain investment 
expenditure at the planned levels despite these short- 
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8. The specific reasons why such shortfalls in foodgrain 


production are likely to develop, despite the new strategy 
based on the introduction of hybrids and intensive appli- 
cation of other inputss, are outlined in my paper on “Some 
Questions Concerning Growth, Transformation and 

- Planning of Agriculture in Developing Countries, to be 
published shortly in the Journal of Development Studies 
(United Nations). 
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falls, and greater dependance on foreign aid to “save” 
the situation at each stage even though one of the 
declared objectives is said to be to reduce such de- 
pendence. 


V 


pur only way of making planning in India more 
meaningful and realistic is to recognize that : 

(a) there are serious constraints on achieving in 
the next decade a rate of growth of national 
income of more than 4-5 per cent per annum 
in the economy as a whole (even though 
higher rates can be more easily realized in 
certain regions immediately without any 
great planning effort, and comparable rates 
may be achieved in the country as a whole 
after some years when the required social 
and economic overheads have been built up 
in all regions) ; 

(b) that higher rates of growth can be achieved 
during this period only with much higher 
rates of investment than can be sustained 
with foreseeable increases in domestic saving 
and which would therefore require large 
doses of foreign. aid ; 

(c) that it is. neither desirable nor realistic to 
frame programmes which are dependent on 
foreign aid except very marginally, and that 
(more particularly in view of the recent ex- 
perince regarding the quantum of aid availa- 
ble and the pressures did-giving countries 
of all blocs apply on the recipients) the 
reduction in dependance on aid has to 
be immadiate and not something to be 

N brought about by the end of a decade from 
now ; 

(d) that the necessity to ensure a minimum stan- 
dard of living to the lower income groups in 
our society can be reconciled with a moderate 
rate of growth of 4-5 per cent per annum in 
the national income provided measures are 
taken to bring about a certain degree of re- 
distribution of income ; 

(e) that radical land reform designed to prevent 
any household from holding land more than 
4-5 acres in size (except in very arid regions 
where ajustments wil have to be made 
taking into account the quality of the land) 
will not only be a major step towards bring- 
ing about such a re-distribution of income 
and consumption but promote more exten- 
sive adoption of new technologies in agri- 
culture with a labour—intensive bias (as 
in Japan and Formosa)?, increase employment 
opportuuities for sections of the rural po- 
pulation which are now exposed to acute 


9, Land holdings in Japan and Formosa are now generally 
in the size-range of 2 to 5 acres," Even if such low ceilings 
cannot be imposed in India it is evident from the National 
Sample Survey data on the size-distribution of operational 
holdings that all] rural households can be provided with 
holdings of not less than 4 acres in size in the ralatively 
dry zones of “North-West” '*Central" and “West” India 
if a ceiling of 20 acres is enforced, and of at least 2 acres 
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underemployment, and possibly even in- 
crease the rate of investment and saving in 
the rural sector ; 

(f) that changes in the level, content, and rate 
of growth of consumption among the higher 
income groups brought about by land reform 
and supporting measures in the urban areas, 
even if apparently not adequate to make 
possible a significant increase in consumption 
at the lower levels, will release a substantial 
amount of resources (including foreign ex- 
change) which are otherwise absorbed by 
investment in, and the production of, goods 
and services demanded by the more pros- 
perous sections of the community today’; 

(g) that a large part of the saving required for 
investment must be secured from the profits 
of public enterprises, and that this calls not 
merely for extension of the public sector but 
for a number of supporting policies which 
wil ensure that these enterprises function 
efficiently and yield profits, not be turned 
into devices for subsidizing privileged 
sections in the private sector or for its own 
employees to secure similar privileged, posi- 
tions relatively to others ; and 

(h) it is only through structural changes of this 
kind affecting both agriculture and industry, 
and by careful conservation of investible 
resources, that the foundations of a self-reliant 
economy can be built and regional and other 
disparities reduced over a period of time. 

The ability to impliment a programme of this 

kind rests however crucially on the political parties 

in command—not only on their ideology in a general 
sense but on the extent of support they are able to 
build up among the poeple for carrying through such 

a programme. No political party in India today 

satisfies the necessarv conditions, and in this sense 

this is not a practical programme. But there is no 
alternative programme that can be regarded as much 
more practical—since all the other alternatives (in- 
cluding the Fourth Plan that is being framed now) 
depend crucially on a number of urealistic assump- 
tions and are unlikely to provide satisfactory solu- 
tions. While therefore the political processes involved 
in the final abandonment of the present approach 
could prove time-consuming and painful, and 
it may take some more time before the alternative 
approach outlined here becomes “practical”, there 
cannot be much doubt about the direction in which 
planning and economic policy in this country has 
to move. The need now i$ to create wider aware- 
ness of this fact and prepare the ground in all 
possible ways for shortening the period of transition. 
Delhi School of Economics, 
October 4, 1968. 


in size in "North", “West” and "South" India if a ceiling 
of 10 acres is enforced in these zones. Holdings below 
4 acres in size in the former group and of 2 acres in the 
latter group account now for well over one-half of all 
rural household. (In fixing the ceilings and floors 
account will of course have to be taken of the 
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. facing the country. 


A Seminar on “Alternative Fourth Plan Policies” was called on 
the initiative of the Kerala Government at Trivandrum on October 
9-12, 1968. ` The Seminar’s conclusions captioned, “An Outline of 
Alternative Policies for the Fourth Five Year Plan,’ were published in 
Mainstream (November 16) along with an introductory article by 
Sri E.M.S. Namboodiripad. The following comment on the Seminar's 
conclusions is by two distinguished economists who were invitees to the 
Trivandrum Seminar. 


A Comment On Trivandrum Seminar Conclusions 
K. N. RAJ and AMIT BHADURI . 


This comment has been prepared for publication along with the 
other papers connected with the Seminar, as we are among the invitees 
and had contributed papers for discussion but could not participate 
in the deliberations in Trivandrum leading to the couclusions set out 


in the “Outline.” 


WE are in agreement with the view that important 
policy changes need to be made in Indian 
planning policies to overcome the problems now 
e are also convinced that this 
requires settling a number of vital issues on the 
political plane, and that any alternative approach 
formulated must be politically meaningful. While 
economists and other technical experts have an 
obligation to focus attention on the problems now 
facing the country and indicate. alternative ways of 
overcoming them we recognize that their feasibility 
and even the manner in which they are discussed 
and debated will be governed by various political 
considerations. We do not therefore propose to 
analyse the document on "''Alternative Policies" in 
narrow technical terms, but view it rather as a 
preliminary exercise in the formulation of a pro- 
gramme that is not only technically feasible but has 
political relevance to those who believe in socialism 
as a more democratic form of social organization. 
We have however misgivings about the internal 
consistency of the programme judged even in very 


" broad terms and also the political assumptions 


underlying it. The document strikes us as a list of 
proposals for most of which a good case can be 


made out considered in isolation but which do not 


really add up to afeasible programme. If it were 
clear that the proposals are meant to give an idea of 
the kind of programme that might be implemented 
by a socialist State our disagreement would be 
confined strictly to questions of internal consistency 
viewed from a technical angle, but since they are 
presumably intended to be guiding lines for political 
and administrative action within the existing power- 
structure we are left in doubt as to what precisely 
are the implicit premises. We fear that if the 
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Planning Commission's “‘Approach to the Fourth 
Five Year Plan” is characterized by wishful thinking 
and inadequate attention to important issues facing 
the country—as we belive it is—the same could be 
said of the ‘‘Alternative Policies” even after allowing 
for legitimate differences in the political assumptions 
and approach. 

The first step in framing an alternative economic 
programme, one would have thought, would be to 
postulate the character of the State that will implement 
it, Że., the sources of its power (more particularly 
its class base), and the instruments available to it. 
Itis evident that a programme,of the kind outlined 
in the document cannot be implemented by the 
State as at present constituted. This by itself is not a 
matter for criticism, but we believe that it is impor- 
tant to have a clear idea of the changes in the 
character of the State that can be brought about in 
the foreseeable future, the instruments that could be 
expected to be available given the changes, and 
which of them it would be desirable to use for 
achieving the objectives. 

Itis our impression that the dominant feature 
of the present stage of political development in India 
is a struggle for power between the very big proper- 
tied interests (both rural and urban) in the country 
on the one hand and the more articulate smali 
propertied classes (including the salaried) in the 
urban areas. It is also our impression that the main 
difference between most of the political parties today 
is in the extent to which they aligned with either or 
both of these groups and in the direction of their 
drift ; and that, since the cases of total alignment 
with any one of the two groups (as in the case of the 
Swatantra Party) are relatively rare, political 
activity takes largely the form of competition 
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between different parties for gaining strength among 
the numerically larger of the two (that is, the small 
propertied interests and  salaried classes) with 
varying degrees of support from tbe much smaller 
but otherwise more powerful group. The working 
class as such and the small peasantry are not yet 
very much in the picture except in certain limited 
areas of the country. Moreover, though trade unions 
have acquired some strength in urban areas by organi- 
zing relatively skilled labour employed in strategically 


. important sectors like railways, post and telegraphs, 


factory enterprises, and government services, their 
leadership appears to have developed an outlook 
to economic problems that has much in common 
with that of petit-bourgeois movements. 

The contradictions that have developed in Indian 
planning—in so far as they are attributable to political 


* factors—can be traced to a large extent to the effort 


to achieve high rates of economic growth without 
alienating either of the two groups mentioned. above. 


* Unlike in countries like Japan at their corresponding 


stages of development (and in West Pakistan today) 
the large propertied interests have not been politically 
strong enough to enforce high rates of saving by 
unrestricted exploitation of the other section of the 
population. At the same time, the ‘‘petit-bourgeois” 
groups which formed the core of the nationalist 
movement and have essentially provided the 
political leadership in the last two decades have 
proved incapable of carrying through a feasible 
alternative programme--partly no doubt because of 
their dependence on the larger propertied interests 
but to a large extent on account of their fear of 
making any radical changes in regard to property 
rights which might affect them adversely and also their 
own preferences for programimes oriented to imme- 
diate improvements in their consumption standards. 
All this has affected not only the mobilization of 
resources but also the pattern of their utilization. 

The strategy followed hitherto could make some 
headway as long as large amOynts of foreign aid 
were becoming available and no difficult choice had 
to be made regarding either the mobilization of re- 
sources within the country or their use. Problems 
have arisen now because (a) the need for foreign aid 
has been growing given the policies on which the 
internal political balance is based and on which the 
available aid has been forthcoming ; (b) the scale and 
conditions of such aid have been becoming less 
favourable on account of changes in the balance of 
forces in the world at large ; and (c) politically diffi- 
cult decisions regarding the mobilization and use of 
resources cannot any longer be postponed without 
giving up even the minimal objective of planning. 

In this kind of situation it is necessary for those 
who believe in socialism to keep in mind not only 
the ultimate objectives but the instrument through 
which they are to be achieved. Itis all too easy 
to advocate policies such as mationalization of 
industry, banking, commerce, etc. without. paying 
adequate attention to the character of the the State 
that willrun the enterprizes and the purpose such 
nationalization isto serve. It can also be very 
tempting to run with the hares while hunting with 
the hounds and support various pressure groups 
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within the existing power structure demanding lower 
taxes, larger subsidies, higher wages, etc. without 
carefully considering how the satisfaction of these 
demands will affect the other parts of the programme 
that is being advocated and whether it will belp or 
hinder the achievement of the desired objectives. 

In our view, the main danger in the years 
immediately ahead is that, paralysed by the struggle 
for political power between the two groups men- 
tioned earlier, not only will the objectives of planning 
hitherto accepted to be abandoned altogether (some 
of the objectives have already been abandoned) but 
political forces deriving support from thelarge pro- 
pertied interests within the country and important 
aid-givers abroad will seek to impose authoritarian 
regimes in the name of national discipline and high 
rates of economic growth. Such regimes, even while 
based on the use of bureaucratic power can be ex-- 
pected to try and win over strategically important. 
sections of the small propertied and salaried classes 
and even of the organized working classes— partly by 
appealing to their nationalist sentiments and partly 
by minor economic concessions—and use the power 
so acquired to crush the movements that pose a 
threat to the existing social and economic order. 
The “Leftist” forces in the country are as yet much 
too weak and splintered to meet this kind of 
challenge, partly because the classes on which they 
can build their support are not fully formed and 
politically conscious in most regions of the country, 
and partly because these forces themselves are either 
too “pe.it-bourgeois” in their outlook or have not 
bothered to work out a Strategy taking realistically 
into account their own strength. ` 

If itis agreed that the important things now is 
to avert this danger— particularly since the viability 
of such authoritarian regimes in the less developed 
societies has been amply demonstrated both by their 
endurance. in many countries and the political alli- 
ances that even countries committed to revolutionary 
ideals have forged with them in recent years 
—those who believe in socialism must come out 
with a programme that has not only political appeal 
to wide sections of the population but is sufficiently 
realistic to become a genuine alternative available 
in the next few years. The document on “Alternative 
Policies" meets perhaps the first requirement to a 
certain extent but fails in significant respects in regard 
to the second. 

Consider, for instance, the . proposal that the 
pricing policies of the public undertakings 
should be redesigned “witha view to help the final 
consumers rather than the monopoly and U-Sector 
industries". Should the pricing policies of public 
enterprises be primarily consumer-oriented at all at 
this stage of development ? One sees the case for-a 
system of wage incentives linked to improvements in 
efficiency and the proposal for worker participation 
in the management of public enterprises. But is the 
demand for a “need-based wage" consistent with the 
domestic saving requirements of a programme of self- 
reliant economic development, particularly when an 
important condition of success of such a programme 
is that the public sector should have large enough 
surpluses for investment and when it is evident that 
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the first impact of the accéptance of this demand is 
likely to be on the surpluses of this sector ? Those 
who believe in socialism have surely a greater stake 
than anyone else in demonstrating that public under- 
takings can promote greater efficiency among workers 
and generate adequate savings for growth. Moreover, 
if only those who earn wages are to be enabled to 
secure an immediate rise in their standards of living, 
not only will many other underprivileged sections 
of the population be left out but the benefits given to 
the former will to a larger extent be at the expense 
of the latter. There is probably something to be 
said for the proposal as a, political tactic, but we 
feel that this is the kind of tactic which may well 
come inthe way of the over-all strategy required 
for achieving the objectives. 

Even the limited scope that there is now for induc- 
ing saving from among wage incomes—and which in 
fact would need to be enlarged if we are to be in a 
position to rely less on savings from the upper-income 
groups—is eliminated by the proposal that ‘“‘social 
security schemes should be non-contributory for the 
workers". When this is put forward along with 
another proposal that “a massive programme for 
housing forall the industrial workers" should be 
immediately implemented (so that ‘‘whenever a new 
factory is started the management must provide resi- 
dential accomodation for all its employees") one 
begins to wonder whether those who regard all this 
as part of an alternative approach have given any 
thought at all to the implications of their proposals. 
There is certainly evident a lack of recognition that, 
even ifallthe misuse of resources now generated by 
the present social and economic system could be 
stopped with immediate effect, there would be con- 
siderable pressure on available resources if the 
objective is to ensure, without depending on massive 
foreign aid, minimum levels of living (including pro- 
vision Of education and health services) to all 
sections of the population within a certain period 
and the attainment ofa reasonably adequate rate of 
economic growth inthe country. The problems in 
the way of achieving and sustaining high rates of 
growth no doubt make it necessary to pay much 


- more attention to the scope for resdistribution of 


consumption infavour of.those who are below the 
subsistence level now, but that also makes it necessary 
to recognise the dangers of a programme which 


- promises immediate improvement in consumption at 


higher levels. 

In view of the detail in which some of the pro- 
posals have been spelt out one finds it surprising that 
what is visualized in an important matter like the 
size-distribution of land  holdings-- which vitally 
effects the bulk of the rural population—has not been 
made very clear. Cultivable waste lands are to be 
distributed to landless labourers, and there is a pass- 
ing reference to the mechanism for fixing "the ceiling 


for a particuiar family's total holding", but nothing ' 


is said about either the criteria for fixing such ceilings 
or the need for setting a floor to the size of holdings. 
The concept of a floor could have been linked not 
only with the requirements of intensive cultivation 


(which some of the new technologies in agriculture: 


make all the greater) but with the objective of provid- 
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ing fuller employment and a minimum level of living 
to more than one half of the rural population which 
have now either no land or only holdidgs of very 
small size.* Indeed this is one sector in which 
redistribution can be advocated not only on grounds 
of equity but for the fuller and more efficient use of 
resources. 

We find ourselves in complete agreement with a 
large number of the proposals made—including those 
for normalization of relations with Pakistan and 
China, setting a ceiling on defence expenditure, and 
revision of the Constitution to remove the present 
legal obstacles in the way of reform of the existing 
property structure through democratic processes. Fur- 
ther, while we feel that the powers of the Centre 
should be increased in certain respects—- particularly 
to enable it to enforce a truly national food policy— 
we agree that the States should generally have greater 
freedom to pursue economic policies suited to their 
particular conditions and requirements and that there 
Should be less centralization in decision making as 
well as in administration. But our fear is that 
the rather in discriminate way in which proposals of 
all kinds have been listed together, without apparent- 
ly weighing their relative importance or carefully 
considering their economic and political implications, 
is likely to lead to the proposals that deserve serious 
and immediate attention being dismissed along with 
the others by informed opinion in the country. 

We feel therefore that the proposals contained in 
the document need to be re-examined and revised 
in the light of the considerations we have set out. We 
would also like to suggest for further discussion the 
following political premises as a basis for framing an 
alternative approach : 

1. Both the compulsions of declining foreign aid 
and the wide resentment on  nationalist 
grounds of the interference by aid-givers 
with internal economic policies provide an 
environment in which policies based on 
greater self-reliance will command wide 
support in the country. 

2. Since there are serious constraints on the 

. feasible rates of economic growth imposed by 
the rate of domestic savings, shortage of 
foreign exchange, inadequacy of the past 
investment in social and economic overheads 
in many regions of the country, etc,—and 
there are limits to the changes that can be 
brought about in this regard in the next few 
years—it is important to be aware of the need 
to make difficult choices in both the mobiliza- 
tion and use of resources. While the evasion 
of these questions may be politically helpful 
in the short run it will in the longer run 
discredit those who resort to it (as recent 
experience has already done to the party in 
power). 

3. Political movements aiming at radical social 
and economic changes in India need to direct 
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*Cf, K. N. Raj, “Indian Planning: Outline of a Critique and 


an Alternative Approach" (paper submitted earlier for dis- 
cussion at the Seminar, published in this issue of 
MAINSTREAM), 
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their attention primarily to the rural sector 
and not get excessively committed to the 
demands and aspirations of “petit-bourgeois” 
sentiment in the urban sector (indeed, it is 
where this policy has been followed that 
these movements are strongest now). 

4. Different regions in India are in very different 

' stages of social, economic and political 
. development, which implies not only that 
the approach adopted has to take account of 
these differences but that the preparatory 
period required for introducing radical poli- 
cies may be much longer in some than in 
others. 

5. In the intervening period any programme 
that is put forward as an alternative to 
present policies must not only take account 
of these regional differences but rest primarily 
on the nationalist sentiment for developing 
the economy at as rapid a rate as possible 
and for avoiding dependence on other 
countries ; while the. extent of “socialist 
transformation” possible during this period 
would be indeed limited it would make 
possible the isolation of those who are seek- 
ing transformation in the opposite direction 


and to prepare the ground for more radical 
changes later. 

6. In preparing such a programme it is impor- 
tant to take full account of the experience 
gained by socialist countries like Poland, 
Yugoslavia aud Czechoslovakia in recent 
years—more particularly in regard to the 
role of small holdings in agriculture, methods 
of managemeut of public undertakings, the 
limitations of "procurement" as a means of 
securing foodgrain supplies from agricultural 
producers, and the use of dual markets 
(one controlled and the other largely uncon- 
trolled) for the distribution of scarce 
resources—as well as of other countries like 
Japan which have been able to generate high 
rates of saving and economic growth in 
household enterprises both in agriculture and 
industry. 

It seems to us that if there is agreement -on these 
political assumptions it would be possible to work 
out an altarnative set of policies that would be of 
relevance inthe next few years, command wide 
support, and prepare the ground for more radical 
social and economic changes in the future. 


Delhi School of Economics 


Some Perspectives on Gandhi 


K. P. KARUNAKARAN 


T™ literature on Gandhi is already very large. Still 
one feels that as far as the studies on Gandhi’s 
ideas and work are concerned there are some virgin 
fields. Some detailed and definitive studies can use- 
fully be undertaken after the centrary year when many 
more documents on Gandhi and the Gandhian era 
will be made available to the general public in a 
systematic manner. l 

But it was not always the lack of information that 
was responsible for the dearth of scientific studies in 
this field. One main reason was the extremely contro- 


versial nature of Gandhi’s life and the passions he 


Dr. Karunakaran's contribution was presented at the 
Seminar on Gandhi: Theory and Practice, held 
under the auspices of the Indian Institute of 
Advanced Study, Simla in October 1968, 
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aroused in different sections of the people. It was 
not an accident that only recently a statue of Gandhi 
was unveiled in London and only recently some 
excellent studies on Gandhi were published in the 
West. It was also not surprising that Gandhi was 
not given the Nobel Prize for Peace or that he was 
not given an interview by the Pope in the nineteen 
thirties. During those days the establishments in the 
West had so much to loose by recognizing Gandhi as 
a very great man. This was equally true of the Com- 
munist establishment in the Soviet Union also. During 
recent years the description of Gandhi and his work 
in Soviet encyclopedia was revised very often and 
perhaps the latest is more realistic than the earlier 
references. 

In India on the other hand there was such a glori- 
fied cult of Gandhi that it was almost impossible to 
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organise objective studies on Gandhi. The recent 
books and a large number of scholarly articles which 
are pouring in from the west now suggest that the 
dominating elements in the Western academic circles 
have disentangled themselves from the earlier sterile 
and conformist attitudes they have accepted on 
Gandhi. 

In India, a healthy departure in this field is taking 
place only slowly. Apart from the fact that the cult 
of Gandhi is still very strong in the country, the gap 
which'exists between the so called social scientists 
and social and political realities in this country is 
anolher factor which had hindered objective and 
scientific studies on Gandhi. The ‘‘Gandhians’ have 
not made the tasks of the social scientists easier. 
Commenting on this matter Jaya Prakash Narayan 
observes: “f... Those among the social scientists 
whe have had some interest in Gandhi’s message and 
its continuing relevance had no encouragement or 
opportunity to attempt the task of interpretation... 
Whether they were in the universities, research insti- 
tutions or elsewhere, they had their programme of 
work cut out for them by the prevailing interests and 
climate of thought. These institutions, it need hardly 
be pointed out, have not been particularly concerned 
with Gandhi. Few -among them (trained social 
scientists) are interested in Gandhi, or for that 
matter have the necessary social awareness... Terribly 
few, even among the competent ones, have the intel- 
lectual courage and adventure to blaze out a new 
path. The difficulty however, has not all been on 
the side of the intellectuals. On the part of us, 
Gandhians, there has been not little difficulty. On 
the one hand, there has been inadequate appreciation 


. of the need and value of modern social science and 


its methodology for attaining the ends of the 
Gandhian movement ; and on the other, we have 
had our own brand of intellectual and moral arro- 
gance which not seldom borders obscuranticism and 
intolerant dogmatism. Our attitude to the intellectual 
has also been governed by such extraneous factors as 
scale of salaries, mill-made clothing. cigarettes and 
such like... Little is it realised that the trained 
social scientist is expected to bring with him not 
Gandhian learning and attitude of mind but a scienti- 
fic mind, a fund of valuable knowledge, the skills of 
his profession (of analysis, measurement, interpreta- 
tion, presentation) and certain vocabulary used and 
understood by the modern elite all over the world.” 


Complex Personality 


To begin with we must note that like all creative 
leaders Gandhi was an extremely complex personality 
Among the political leaders of the twentieth century 
only Mao Tse-tung and Lenin can be compared to 
Gandhi in the range of their influence over their 
people. The followers of these two leaders can very 
well maintain that their political achievements were 
much greater than the achievement of Gandhi. But 
unlike them he had made valuable contributions in 
many other fields. That is why Gandhi is often 
referred to as a prophet and saint. Atthe beginning 
of Gandhi’s career, Leo Tolstoy of Russia noted 
that Gandhi was an exceptional leader with a 
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universal message. Within a decade after Gandhi's 
death, Martin Luther King of the United States was 
proclaiming the indebtedness of American Negroes 
to Gandhi in their struggle for racial equality. More 
than one Christian missionary, who came to India 
to preach and to convert stated that they found a 
living Christ in Gandhi. Many thinkers of European 
continent like Romand Rolland and Rene Fillop 
Miller predicted in the nineteen twenties that 
Gandhi was a prophet of this generation—a vicw 
which was repeated by the historian Arnold Toynbee 
after Gandhi’s death. 


Inside the Indian sub-continent Gandhi was a 
controversial figure. Many Indians leaders who were 
held In high esteem by a section of the people before 
1920 expressed the fear that Gandhi’s emergence as 
the supreme leader would inaugurate a period of 
anarchy in this country. On the other hand he was 
accused of being a reactionary and the champion of 
vested interests by some communists inside the 
country and outside in the nineteen-thirties. M.A. 
Jinnah, the leader of the Indian Muslim League and 
the first Governor-General of Pakistan, felt that 
Gandhi was great leeder of the Hindu community — 
a view he expressed even while paying a compliment 
to Gandhi after his death. To the militant Hindus 
he was the friend of the Muslims and Pakistan and 
that was why one of them murdred him. To many 
champions of  '*modernisation" Gandhi was an 
obscruantist and to the traditionalists Gandhi was a 
revolutionary who under-minded their positions. 


It is not possible to touch upon all these aspects 
in one paper. Even if that is done, many other as- 
pects of Gandhi and his views which related to nature 
cure, village industries and the role of religion in 
society will be left out. Here an attempt is made 
only to draw the attention of the participants of the 
seminar to some of the new perspectives on Candhi 
opened up by some of the recent studies and to 
suggest some other lines on which studies can profi- 
tably be undertaken. 


Although Gandhi often spoke of man's supreme 
need for a faith in God and religion, there were 
strong rationalist and materialist elements in Gandhi's 
thought and practice and these are often overlooked 
by: students and commentators. These are not 
necessarily mutually contradictory although this is 
often wrongly assumed to be so. Gandhi's definition 
of God was unique, very often he said that God was 
truth : sometimes he said that truth was God. He 
had little use for heriditary priests and the established 
institutions like the temples from which the un- 
touchobles were excluded. He did not show high 
regard for the Pandits £.e. to those who had a scholas- 
tic attitude or to those devotees of God who lefi * the 
rosary only for eating, drinking and the like". His 
following statements were revolutionary in the context 
they are made : i 


“To a people famishing and idle and only accept- 
able form in which God can dare appear is work and 


promise of food as wages". ‘‘... to serve India is to 
serve its poor. God we cannot see with our eyes; 
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- faith by them. 


it would do if we serve those we cansee. The 
object of our public life is to serve the visible God, 
that is the poor". 


Many other utterances of Gandhi taking a similar 
view can easily be quoted. But much more than his 
sayings, the record of his work was the standing testi- 
mony to his being that “Life for me was real". Until 
his death he was engaged in continuous wordly activi- 
ties. Even his prayer meetings were generally used to 
propogate his views on social, economic and political 
issues. 


He never accepted the outhority of any religious 
text or any particular interpretation of any text. He 
never wanted to leave a sect or dogma after him. 
Reason and the spirit of enquiry were cardinal 
features of his thought. His life itself was a series 
of experiments. 

Butatthe same time he made concessions to 
heredity and the tradition of the people in some 
respects. In many studies on such subjects as the 
Social Background of Europian reformation, Martin 
Luther, the religious renaissance and German huma- 
nism, the origins of Europian capitalism and 
protestant Ethics, many scholars had examined the 
interrelation between religious reformation and social 
and political awakening and economic growth. Some 
of them had to draw a line between the area on 
which reason held supreme in the thought of Luther, 
Bernard and Thomas Acquinas and the area given to 
No such comprehensive study is 
made in regard to Gandhi although a few maxims are 
stated by some scholars here and there. N 


Some of these maxims are sound. But they must 
be substantiated and much work should be done to 
stress the elements of reason and world and life— 
affirmation in Gandhi's thought and practice. 


Rebel and Revolutionary 


Gandhi was a great rebel and revolutionary. Some 
extremely competent studies have focussed attention 
on this aspect. Two recent books are: Gandhi : 
A Study in Revolution by Geoffrey Ashe and The 
Revolutionary Personality : Lenin, Trotsky Gandhi by 
E. Victor Wolfenstein. Even before 1930 Rene 
Fulop Miller has focussed attention on this aspect of 
Gandhi's personality in the book, written originally 
in the German, under the title Lenin and Gandhi. 

In regard to the statement of objectives Gandhi 
was uncompromising. This-was true both in regard 
to political and social questions. One of the recent 
books entitled on “Non-Violence and Aggression” 
(by H. J. N. Horsburgh) published in the United 
Kingdom gives emphasis to those aspects of Gandhian 
philosophy which refer to resistence to aggression. 
Quite a few scholarly articles also have dealt with 
Gandhi as a fighter. An Article which appeared in 
the World Politics in October 1963 was entitled, The 
New Courage : An Essay on Gandhi’s Psychology. 

There was something thorough in Gandhi’s 
capture of the organisations which he wanted to lead. 
And there was something ruthless in Gandhi's replies 
to his critics and in his occasioned dealings with poli- 
tical opponents. Though non-violent in form and 
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incapable of doing any bodily harm to any ‘one, 
Gandhi never flinched from the consequences of any 
step he took in furtherance of his political and social 
aims. 


On fundamentals he rarely compromised. His 
last act of martyrdom was in line with his basic 
approach. The Hindu metaphysical thought always 
accepted that there was truth in all religions and 
advocated religions tolerance. But day-to-day social 
behaviour of the vast number of Hindus was far from 
being based on any belief in .tolerance. Gandhi’s 
final and uncompromising right was against this. But 
there were many other social and political questions 
on which he was equally uncompromising. His oppo- 
sition to the practice of untouchability was another 
instance. ; 


Like that of other great revolutionaries Gandhi's 
thought could never be divorced from his practice. 
To him to believe in anytning was to act on the basis 
of that belief and he always aroused enthusiasm 
among a large number of followers who accepted his 
lead. : 


This aspect of. Gandhi is not entirely missed and 
in the recent period continuous attention is paid to 
it in scholarly writings although it has not fully 
cleared away the misunderstanding and confusion 
created by the linking up of Gandhy's non-violence 
with his so called gentleness and his so called 
womanliness—a linking up which was extensively 
undertaken by those who never comprehenced Gandhi. 


Here again itis not Gandhi's utterances to the 
effect that if there was a choice between cowardice 
and violence he would choose violence and that non- 
violence was notthe weapon of the weak but of 
the strong that should pave the way, buta critical 


.examination of his life and work and of those who 


had followed him. Many people hold the mis- 
conception that bravery and violence cannot be 
separated. Gandhi’s life was a standing repudiation 
of this view. Much work can still be done on this 
aspect of his life. 

Another aspect of Gandhi and his work on which 
sufficient attention is not sofar given by scholars 
was his realism and political sense. Even during his 
life Rechard Gregg had written a book “The Power 
of Non-Violence" where he had referred to non- 
violent method as '*moral-jiu...jitsu" In that book 
and in cther writings the author had maintained that 
the practical aspects and effectiveness of non-violent 
resistance could not be over-estimated. Gregg 
brought the testimony of physiologists, and psycholo- 
gists, and philosophers to point out the “Inevitable” 
success of Gandhi and his methods. 


Simone Panther Bricks book Gandhi Against 
Machiavellism, originally written inthe French and 
translated ‘into English in 1966, fulfils a similar 
function. This extremely competent study is guided 
by the following political formula : ‘Effectiveness is 
the function of organized force and action supported 
by numbers. And indeed if effectiveness is re- 
nounced, political action is renounced. If force or 
action 1s renounced. Satyagraha is renounced. If 
organisation or numbers are renounced, itlosses its 
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vigour. Failure is due to the deficiency of one of the 
terms of the formula instead of its keeping pace with 
the progress of the others ; success to the full and har- 
monious development of all the terms" The author 
has critically examined some of the satyagraha 
campaigns and their fate in the light of this formula. 
Although the author hasa personal faith in non- 
violence, the book is an objective study of Gandhi 
as a politician— a new kind of a Machiavelli. 

_ Considerable work has still to be done in this 
field. The attention Gandhi gave to public relations, 
propaganda, the preparations he made before the 
begining of, each political campaign, his decision to 
suspend some compaigns, his tactical withdrawals, 
the negotiations he conducted and the pacts he con- 
cluded with his political opponents and other matters 
of this kind have to be scrutinously examined. The 
distinction he made between non-voilence as a policy 
and as a creed and the use he made of this distinction 
are also to be studied. Gandhi also madea dis- 
tinction between a temporary truce and a permanent 
peace. The Gandhi-Irwin pact wasa temporary 
truce which he wanted to make use of for the pre- 
paration of the final struggle for freedom. 

There should be thorough and critical studies on 
the strategy and tactics of non-violent resistance. 
"Ihe Strategy of Civillian  Defence— Non-Violent 
Resistance to Aggression" edited by Adam Roberts 
published in London in 1967 is a significant book in 
this field. Gene Sharp, who is a keen student on 
Gandhi, has contributed a paper to this book on 
"The Technique of Non-Violent Action." 


Prophet with Universal Message. 


Gandhi as a prophet is by no meansa virgin 
field for students although many books written by 
his admirers on this subject are on a sentimental level. 
some general books like "*"The Strategy of Civillian 
Defence" mentioned earlier and “The Pacifist 
Conservence’’ edited by Peter Mayer throws much 
light on Gandhi's role although they mention him and 
his writings only in some of the chapters. In this 
connection Aldous -Huxley’s short reference to 
Gandhi in his book “Ends and Means" is also note- 
worthy. By linking Gandhi to other classic writers 
and thinkers on the subject they help the under- 
standing of Gandhi from global and historical angles. 
John V. Bondurants study on ‘‘Conquest "of 
Violence", Gene Sharp's “Gandhi weilds the weapon 
of Moral Power" and H.J.N. Horsburgh’s book 
"Non-Violence and Aggression" are specifically on 
Gandhi. They are also competent studies. Two 
significant books of Indian authors are : The Political 
Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi by Gopinath 
Dhawan and Studies In Gandhism by Nirmal Kumar 
Bose. Both have approached their subject from 
a scholarly angle. Two other significant books 
are : Gandhi’s Challenge to Christianity by S.K. 
George and War Without Violence by Krishanlal 
J. Sridharani. The first, written by an Indian 
christian, shows his search fora “great conception 
of God and life in which the spiritual leadership of 
Gandhi can be justly and comprehensively set by 
those who profess and call themselves Chrisians’’. 
Sridharani’s book note the difference between 
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Western pacifism and Satyagraha as enunciated by 
Gandhi and explains the latter in scientific terms. 

There are innumerable other books on this 
theme, but not written ona scientific level. Some 
of them are : (1) My Gandhi by John Haynes Holmes ; 
(2) (1954) Gandhi The Holy Man by Rene Fulop 
Miller (Translated from German to English in 1931) 
(3) Mahatma Gandhi An interpretation by E. Stanley 
Jones (1948), (4) Mahatma Gandhi by Rolland 
(Translated into English in 1924) ; (5) To live in 
Mankind—A Quest for Gandhi by Reginald Reynolds 
(1951) and (6) Lead, Kindly Light by Vincent Shean 
(1949). Many Contributors to the following book 
had developed on this theme: Mahatma Gandhi, 
essays and reflections on his life and work edited 
by S. Radhakrishnan (Second Edition 1949). This 
list can easily be lengthened. 

Two recent biographies of Gandhi written by 
Louis Fischer and B.R. Nanda are important because 
they give a connected account of various phases of 
Gandhi’s life. Nirmal Kumar Bose’s book, My 
Days with Gandhi, Pyarelal’s books on the early and 
later phase of Gandhi and Tendulkar’s biographical 
volumes are other valuable sources of information. 
The collected works of Gandhi, now being published 
by Government of India, are other important addi- 
tions in this field. 

Althongh the number of books written in this 
field is very large there is good scope for further 
studies. It is important to note that Gandhi himself 
saw no contradiction between his role as an Indian 
political leader and his role as a teacher of mankind. 
(Of course, he did not use such expression as the 
teacher of mankind to describe himself) On the 
other hand he thought that one role supplemented 
the other. While replying to a friendly critic who 
maintained that Gandhi’s grouping unities conflicted 
with “‘the large mission of uniting the world", he 
said that he was more cosmopolitan than his critic. 
He added : “unless I group unities I shall never be 
able to unite the whole world". Inthe same state- 
ment he said earlier *What was the larger 
‘symbosis’ that Buddha and Christ preached ? Buddha 
fearlessly carried the war into the enemy's camp and 
brought down on its knees an arrogant priesthood. 
Christ drove out the money-changers from the 
temple of Jerusalem and drew from curses from 
heaven upon the hypocrates and pharisees. Both 
were for intensely direct action". While declining 
to accept the invitation of many Americans to visit 
their country and spread his message there, Gandhi 
said : “If I go to America or Europe, I must go 
in my strength, not in my weakncss, which I feel 
today —the weakness, I mean of my country. For, 
the whole scheme for the liberation of India is based 
upon the develoment of internal strength. Itis a 
plan for self-purification. ...And if the movement 
that Iseek to represent has vitality in it and has 
divine blessing upon it, it will permeat the whole 
world without my physical presence in its different 

arts." 
j The impact Gandhi made on American Negroes 
and particularly their leader Martin Luther King, is 
the evidence of the wisdom of what Gandhi said on 
that occassion. 
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Now one also hears about Gandhi’s influence 
on some of those who led the “non-violent non-co- 
coperation movement” in Czechoslovakia recently 


against the foreign armies who occupied that country. 
Although Gandhi did not visit foreign countries 


to spread his message, he expressed his views on 
various international questions and some important 
internal questions of other countries. They include the 
struggles of the Negroes and the Jews for the ending 
of discrimination against them, the problems of the 


` Arab refugees, the struggles for freedom of Czecho- 


slovakia, Poland and China. He also wrote open 
letters to Hitler, to ''every Briton” and to “every 
Japanese" during the war giving his views on the 
armed conflicts and their resolution. An analytical 
study of these is still called for although the book 
“Gandhi on World Affairs” by Paul F. Power has 
referred to them in some detail. 


Enriching and Deviating à 
Gandhi’s ideas and his methods of social and 


political action are enriched by many others who 
have followed him. The most striking case is that 


of Martin Luther King, the American Negro leader. - 


In his paperon “The technique of Non-Violent 
Action" included in the book on “The strategy 
Civillian Defence" Gene Sharp refers to important 
non-violent struggles which emerged, independently 
of Gandhi, under exceedingly difficult circumstances 
in Nazi-occcupied and Communist countries. On 
the whole he refers to 84 cases on non-violent actions 
and makes comparisons and contrasts. This is 
attempted in a very short paper. A more detailed 
study willthrow much light on many dark corners 
of this field and expose the weakness of the argu- 


ments of those who contend that non-violent cam- : 


paigns can be undertaken only by a people like 
Indians with their unique traditions and only against 
a government like that of the British with their 
inherent liberal and democratic orientation. 


Vinoba Bhave is to some extent a projection of 
Gandhi in today’s India. There is no systematic 
study of Vinoba Bhave and no critical examiation 
of the success and failures of his campaigns. A 
fairly. good book on Bhave is the one written by 
Lanza Sel Vasto, an Italian known in India as 
Shantidas, entitled «Gandhi to Vinoba" originally 
written in French and published in English in 1956. 


The success of the studies with these new per- 
spectives will depend very much upon the objective 
and intellectual levels on which they are undertaken. 
It also presupposes the willingness on the part of 
those who undertake such studies to be critical of 
Gandhi when the occassion demands it. He should 
be treated as a human being with faults as well as 
greatness. He has made Himalayan blunders and 
some of those he had not admitted because he was 
not aware of them. His attacks on modern civiliza- 
tion, machines and medicines cannot be fully defended 
now even if they can be explained as useful slogans 
in the period when they were made. His support to 
Khilafat is another one of his acts 
which canot be depened. There are many non- 
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essential elements in Gandhi's thought and practice 
which had become fads now. To take an instance, 
many of Gandhi's followers had virtually given up 
prohibition asastate policy and goneahead with 
industrialization of the country on a large scale. But 
as fads they remain in their utterances. In India 
there isno "de-Gandhianization" in the realms of 
thought. The Indian Government's policies in re- 
gard to birth control and popularisation of modern 
medicines are'other striking examples where it has 
taken place in the realm of action, here again the 
deviation from Gandhi is called for in the realm of 
thought as well as in practice. Gandhi's view on 
trusteeship and on structural reforms in regard to 
economic institutions should also be critically 
examined. Gandhi was fully justified in giving pri- 
ority to employment before the introduction of 
machines in many fields economic activity. A new 
book at the problem is called for under the changed 
circumstances of today. 

There are some fields where the present Jeaders 
of India has taken the clock back from Gandhi in 
practice but not in theory. A most striking case is 
the slogan of *'Self-reliance" as far as economic 
plans are concerned. Decentralization of political 
power is another. A third relates to the narrowing 
of the gulf between the rulers and the ruled and the 
fourth the reorganisation of educational system for 
that and other purposes. 

These are some of the questions which come. 
to the mind of a student who are working on “Some 
Perspective on Gandhi." The purpose of this paper 
was only to raise some of these questions and not 
io answer them. It is hoped that some of them will 
be answered during the course of the seminar. 
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Salazar and Neo-Colonialist Umbrella 


Tos revolutionary fervour 
generated in the Asian and 
African continents, ^ brought 


independence to many states after 
the Socond World War. The 
chain of colonial rule broke down 
in quick succession during the 
. 1950’s. By 1964 there were 34 

independent states in Africa; an 
Organization of African Unity 
was established in Addis Ababa 
to channelize the forces for the 
liberátion of the African states 
which were still under the colonial 
yoke. 


However, even after the break-up © 


of the empires of the big colonial 
powers, like that of Great Britain 
and France (Germany’s colonial 
possessions were broken up after 
the. First World War) smaller 
colonial powers like Portugal 
and Spain still continued to 
possess colonies abroad. Al- 
though in the general rivalry of 
the imperialist powers, Portugal 
had receded in the background 
by the middle of 18th century, 
the history of Goa in India 
illustrates how an unimportant 
colonial power like Portugal 
could continue to keep im 
subjugation a certain territory 
‘abroad even after such great 
colonial powers like Great 
Britain had to give up their 
imperialist possessions. This 
could be possible however only 
under the umbrella provided by 
the greater powers which while 
ostensibly abiding by the United 
Nations Human Rights Charter, 
are nevertheless ready to accom- 
modate its open flouting by the 
smaller imperialist powers like 
Portugal. The reason for such 
behaviour of the neo-colonialist 
powers is deep rooted, as we 
shall see, in their economic 
interests. These interests are 
well protected by the time- 
honoured post-war policy of 
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public aid and private investment 
for exploiting the resources of 
the colonies. as well as many 
underdeveloped States. 

To substantiate these general 
observations, we only give here 
a brief description of the US 
aid-investment policy towards 
Portugal and her African colonies. 

In spite of the crimes against 
humanity committed. by the 
Portuguese imprialists on the 
12-milion African people, the 
United States has been readily 
providing loans to the Portuguese 
Government. In December 1963 
Diario de Governo reported a 
new loan of 35.000,000 dollers. 
The United State Gulf Corpor- 
ation has concessions to extract 
petroleum in Mozambique. The 
Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey has a forty-year concession 
in ‘Portuguese’ Guinea. The 
industrial and financial companies 
which control gold and diamond 
mining industries, are dominated 
by British and US investors 
receive handsome dividends for 
their investments in the colonies. 
The American investment is 
steadily growing. In 1963-64, the 
International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development 
(World Bank) gave a loan of 
12,500,000 for the development 
work. In January 1965, Portugal 
received an aid of 20,000,00 
dollars. We thus see that when 
the interests of powerful countries 
are involved these countries on 
the one hand profess belief in 
democratic institutions and on 
the other, behave as what may be 
called “Democratic imperialists.” 

The imperialist powers long 
ago went to the Coast of Africa 
on the mission of trade and 
discovery. Butlater, they set in 
to conquer the continent as part 
of the imperialist game. The 
imperialist powers in the beginn- 


ing had great difficulty in subjuga- 
ting African peoples, and anti- 
colonial resistence knocked them 
down again and again. But once 
the conquest was over the 
imperialists saw to it that the 
natives would not stir. The 
methods practised to subdue the 
natives was unspeakably brutal. 
The Portuguese authorities 
like the Rhodesian minority 
regime are on the look-out for 
some hint of subversion. They 
constantly deal with their victims 
either by banishment to remote 
areas or by sentence of death. 
The report published this year 
by the Commission on Human 
Rights says, (Procedures and 
methods used by the special 
branch of the police for interroga- 
tion of detainees and the arrested 
persons are very similar to, if not 
identical, with those reported to 
have been used by the Gestapo 
under Hitlers Nazi regime of 


Germany." 
Although in its Declaration of 
Human Rights, the United 


Nation Charter says that “'all 
human beings are born free and 
are equal in dignity and rights...," 
it is certainly not so in the 
Portuguese colonies. According 
to the Portuguese Law of 1954 
indigenous natives are people 
governed by their ‘own customs’ 
and not sufficiently civilized to 
come under Portugueselaw. The 
professed aim of Portuguese policy 
is to raise all natives to a standard 
so that they can be integrated with 
the Portuguese. The Portuguese 
Government follows the Nazi 
policy of discrimination by colour 
and race and the accident of 
birth. According to the official 
Portuguese estimate this transfor- 
mation process leading to final 
integration will take centuries. 

The imperialists have always 
claimed that they brought Chris- 
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tian civilization to the savage 
races. The Portuguese Govern- 
ment claims Angola and Mozam- 
bique “as lands with four cen- 
turies old tradition of multi-racial 
tolernnce that holds out the only 
hope for peace and civilization in 
the African continent.” To 
maintain this so-called Christian 
civilization Salazar’s Government 
has been using the same apparatus 
which was built up 25 years ago 
by the other Christian, Adolf 
Hitler. The Fascist Government 
of Salazar has managed to put 
: under strict regulation the politi- 
cal, social and economic life of 
the African natives. For this pur- 
pose they have developed a Ges- 
tapo-like police network. 

In this respect also the neo- 
colonialists have their share. 
Money must be followed by arms 
of repression. Under the cover 
of “helping the underdeveloped 
nations’ the greatest exponent of 
"democratic imperialists", the 
United States of America has 
supplied to Antonio de Oliveria 
Salazar between 1951-1961 half 
a milion dollars in the form 
of weapons. 
that Salazar is using against the 
revolutionary African fighters. In 
Mozambique alone Salazar has 
an army of 50,000 strong fully 
equipped counter-insurgency 
troops. The Salazar Government 
is preparing to meet the threats 
of the revolutionaries at any cost. 
lil last year the Portuguese 


Government was spending seven 


and a half million pound sterling 
every year for military purposes. 
This year the budget allots 50 
million pound sterling for mili- 
tary purpose. To justify their con- 
duct the Portuguese Government 
has been able to propagate the 
myth that these African countries 
are the 'overseas provinces! of a 
unitary state ; it is, therefore, their 
duty to maintain peace and order 
in these ‘provinces’. 

Mozambique with a popu- 
lation of 7,000,000 is an agricul- 
tural country. It has come to 
occupy an important position in 
the Portuguese economy. Sixty- 
five per cent of its exports are raw 
cotton, raw sugar and cashew 
nuts. Angola with 4,800,000 
inhabitants is famous for her 
diamond  mining.: Three com- 
modities—coffee, sisal and dia- 
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It is these weapons’ 


monds—account for 62.per cent 
of Angola’s exports. These two 
countries have come to occupy an 
important position in the Port- 
uguese economy. On the one 
hand, they are enjoying the fruits 
of the export products of these 
colonies. On the other it axploits 
heavily from exports to the 
African overseas colonies. It is 
because of such advantages that 
Salazar could proclaim, “I do not 
see that we can rest in our labours 
nor can we have any other care 
than to hold with one hand our 
plough and with the other our 
sword’ (Portuguese National 
Assembly, November 30, 1960). 

In her book, The New Africa 
Professor Lucy Mair says, ‘““The 
apparent quiet which lasted in 
Portuguese territories after 
nationalism had burst out every- 
where else in Africa seemed to 
the Portuguese and some out- 
side that the Africans were con- 
tent with the policy of Salazar, 
which in a sense was non-dis- 
crimination, in the same sense 
one might say, White Rhodesians 
maintain that they judge the 
people by merit not race." 

The first revolutionary out- 
burst came from Angola in March 


1961. Soon after the struggle 
started in Mozambique in 
September 1964. Portuguese 


Guinea is infact even more ad- 
vanced in the struggle with more 
than two-thirds of the country’s 
territory already in the possession 
of the patriotic forces. The 
Africans have come to realize 


that the distinction, so to say, 
between progressive and conser- 
vative imperialists is fallacious. 
None of these can be relied upon 
It is African power and 


for help. 
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African unity alone which will 
eventually bring freedom and 
of Africa. 
indepen dence in the continent 
The Organization of African 
Unity and the African Libe- 
ration Committee have unani- 
mously decided to give 
priority to the liquidation of 
of Portuguese control over the 
African territories. On July 20, 
1964 President Julius Nyerere 
addressing the OAU Conference 
in Cairo declared : “My plea here 
therefore is for action to free the 
Portuguese colonies. Africa is 
strong enough to drive the Portu- 
guese from our continent.” Today 
we find Africa on the whole deter- 
mined to throw the oppressors 
out. The main function of the 
OAU is not only to fight for 
liberation but also to see to it 
that there is a continuous flow of 
material and moral support for 
the fighters of Mozambique, 
South-Africa, Angola and Port- 
uguese Guinea. On the one hand 
revolutionaries of Angola, 
Mozambique and Portuguese 
Guinea are fighting the imperi- 
alists with the help of Afro-Asian 
bloc ; on the other hand at the 
UN the Afro-Asian countries are 
demanding an explanation from 
the USA, UK and other neo- 
colonialist powers as to why their 
private capitalist companies are 
investing fortunes in these un- 
democratic regimes while their go- 
vernments continue to pay lip ser- 
vice to the Human Rights Charter. 
The only way left for the 
African freedom fighters under 
the circumstances is to take up 
arms and use guerrilla tactics of 
hit-and-run and tire out the enemy 
to eventual defeat. 
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WHEN in the year 1964-65 food- 

grains production reached 
89 million tonnes, great satis- 
faction was expressed all round 
and official sources began to talk 
of making India self-sufficient in 
food supply in a year or two. 
But when in the following two 
years, production fell down to 
72 and 75 tonnes respectively, 
all hopes of reachiug  self-suffi- 
ciency in a short period were 
belied and the protagonists had to 
beat a hasty retreat. 

In the year 1967-68 the pro- 
duction of foodgrains reached an 
all-time ` record of 96 million 
tones thanks to favourable wea- 
ther conditions. Official circles 
have once again begun talking 
glibly about reaching  self-suffi- 
cincy in two or three years igno- 
ring the fact that even in the 
bumper year India imported 
foodgrains to the tune of 7 million 
tonnes and that half of the 
population of the country does 
not get enough to eat. 

Official circles want the people 
to believe that there is nothing 
wrong with the agricultural set- 
up and given a little effort, the 
food needs of all the citizens 
could be fully met. 

But if we examine the extent 
of under-feeding and hunger in 
in India, we find an alarming 
situation. 


Adult’s Diet 


According to nutritional ex- 
perts an average adult should 
get 2,600 calories from his diet. 
The diet in order to be a balanced 
one, should also contain good 
quality of proteins and vitamins. 
For hard manual labour the 


recommended calorie is 3,000 per © 


day. The average Indian diet is 
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predominantly cereal-based and 
about 90 to 95 per cent of the 
calories are derived from cereals. 
One hundred gramms of cereal 
contains roughly 350 calories. 
Thus if an adult is to subsist 
wholly on cereals and pulses he 
should consume about 700 grams 
of foodgrains per day. But as 
the average diet contains some- 
thing of non-cereal origin, can 
be said! that at leat 600 grams of 
foodgrains is the minimum per 
head per day which should be 
provided in the dietic standards 
prevailing in our country. As 
against, the per-capita availability 
has only been 400 grams during 
the last two years. 

On the basis of 600 grams of 
foodgrains per adult per day the 
food needs of the country includ- 
ing the needs of seed, cattle feed 
and losses in storage will be 
about 113 million tonnes against 
the production of 96 million 
tonnes. The requirement of seed, 
cattle feed and lose in storage 
has been calculated at 15 per cent 
of the human consumption. As 
the population consists of children 
and old people whose con- 
sumption needs are less than that 
of an adult, the adult population 
has been taken at 85 per cent of 
the total population. On the 
basis of tatal requirement of 113 
million tonnes of foodgrain, the 
annual deficit comes to about 19 
milion tonnes, about half of 
which is met by imports and the 
rest is the index of hunger and 
~under-feeding in our country. 

The National Sample Survey 
data throw some light on the 
extent of hunger in the various 
income groups in the country. 
According to the Sample data, 
the per-capita per month ex- 
penditure on food  artricles for 
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all the classes in the rural areas 
is Rs. [4 and for the urban areas 
itis Rs. 17. The poorest 16 per 
cent of the rural population 
spends only Rs. 5 per month on 
per-capita basis on food items. 
Another 20 per cent spends only 
Rs. 8 on food. More than one- 
third of the rural population and 
one-fifth of the urban population 
spends less than 30 paisa on food 
per day. This section cannot 
afford full meal and hunger is 
widespread among the poorest 
of this class. Those spending 
less than Rs. 5 on food items 
forming 16 per cent of the rural 
population and 4 per cent of the 
urban population must be con- 
sidered as being on the starvation 
level. Dr. Chandrashkhar has 
eatimated that six  crores of 
Indians retire to bead extremely 
hungry. The number may in fact 
be more than this. ~ 


Purchasing Power Vital 


In the face of this widespread 
hunger, any talk of self-sufficiency 
becomes meaningless unless we 
can provide food for the poorest 
sections. An increase in food 
production is welcome but unless 
the purchasing power of the 
poorer sections is raised, mere 
rise in production will not be 
enough to banish hunger. 

Uptil now, emphasis has been 
rghtly given on increasing the 
production of foodgrains. But 
if we aim at providing full meal 
to everyone this is not all. The 
income level of the majority of 
the population will have to be 
increased by undertaking radical 
redistribution of wealth and 
among them primarily land. 

The population of the country 
is increasing at the rate of 2.5 per 
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cent per annum and is likely to 
double itself by the close of the 
century. The rate of our agri- 
cultural growth has been hardly 
above the population growth rate. 
The growth rate has slowed down 
during the last few years as little 
new area is now left for bringing 
it under the plough. The only 
hope lies in intensive farming. 


But intensive farming cannot 
be undertaken in the absence of 
irrigation facilities. In India 
only 20 per cent of the cultivated 
area is irrigated and the same is 
rising only at the rate of 3 lakh 
hectares a year. The high yield- 
ing varieties of seed, chemical 
fertilizers. etc., can be used only 
, where there is assured supply of 
water. As only 20 per cent of 
the area roceives irrigation, their 
application in the first instance 
will be confined to one-fifth of 
of the cultivated area. It is 
possible that soon the irrigated 
area may be saturated with ferti- 
lizers and high-yielding varieties 
of seed, and then the growth 
may be further slowed down 
unless we do something to in- 
crease the irrigated area at a much 
more rapid pace. 


One aspect of the problem of 
ill-feeding is the inordinate rise 
in the prices of foodgrains over 
the last few years.: Even in the 
year 1967-68 when the foodgrains 
prodtiction increased by 28 per 
cent over the previous year, their 
prices did not go down. This 
shows that trading elements have 
a strong grip over the market. 
As it is not possible to raise the 
purchasing power of the poorer 
sections of the population in the 
near future, it will be better if 
foodgrains is provided to this 
section at subsidised rates through 
fair price shops. The prices at the 
fair price shops should be consi- 
derably low so that person with 
the lowest incomes may also 
afford a square meal even with their 
meagre income. Strict measures 
will have to be taken to check 
subsidised grain from passing into 
black market for if the open 
market prices are considerably 
higher, the tendency to pass on 
the subsidised grain to the open 
market will be great, given the 
corrupt set-up of the present-day 
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Radicalism in Africa 


WaT has gone wrong with 
radicalism in Africa? The 
once bright bope of a dawn 
in Africa has been dimmed ; 
the Congo, where a genuinely 
nationalist and revolutionary 
movement was on the verge 
of success, is now under the 
jackboot of a military dictator. 
In Burundi the revolutionary 
flame fluttered and failed ; in 
Cameroons, where the Cameroon 
People’s Union had waged a vio- 
lent and heroic struggle in the 
Bamileke and Sanaga maritime 
region for over a decade, there is 
now only an occasional ambush ; 
in Madagascar the great nationa- 
list revolt is now only a dim 
memory ; in Kenya the leaders of 
the Mau Mau are happy to follow 
the advice of their British advi- 
sers; in the Ivory Coast Hou- 
phouet Boigny, after working in 
close alliance “with the Commu- 
nists in the late forties, had decided 
to turn his country into a model 
capitalist country. And even in 
countries like Ghana, Congo 
(Brazzaville), Mali, Algeria and 
Guinea, where generally radical 
governments came into power, a 
series of coups have taken place, 
raising doubts about the methods 
adopted and the policies pursued 
by these countries. An examina- 
tion of the weaknesses of radica- 
lism in Africa will perhaps help 
us to have a better understanding 
of the prospects of the Left in 
these countries. 

A majority of African coun- 
tries did not attempt to interfere 
with the social and administrative 
system. they had inherited from 
the colonial masters. The three 
notable exceptions are Mali, Congo 
(Brazzaville) and Guinea, where a 
genuine attempt was made to 


change the social structure. In 
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Brazzaville the overthrow of 
Youlu was mainly due to the 
workers and students. The 
workers and trade unions have 
been prominent in the political 
upheavals in Dahomey and Upper 
Volta, and they are influential in 
the politics of countries like 
Senegal and Ivory Coast. The 
trade unions in Africa are not in 
the same category as in the deve- 
loped countries or even in the 
developing countries where indus- 
trialisation has made some pro- 
gress. Ina majority of African 
countries the working class does 
not exist because they have pri- 
marily subsistence economies ; 
the dominant trade unions are 
those of the white-collar workers 
—the teachers and civil servants. 
It is these unions that have come 
into conflict with the State ; it is 
they whose salaries and perquisites 
made them a privileged class pre- 
pared to defend their own rights. 
In most African States the civil 
servants, including teachers, .-cons- 
titute the new bourgeoisie, and 
these unions are there to defend 
the rights of this class. A con- 
flict between the unions and the 
State therefore does not lead to a 
change 1n the social structure even 
when the unions triumph with the 
help of the army, and merely 
leads to the replacement of one 
group by another. 

Itis true that in some of the 
African countries, notably Algeria, 
Ghana and to a certain extent 
Nigeria, Guinea and Senegal, there 
is an industrial working class. The 
industrial working class has come 
into conflict with the State in 
most of the countries ; in Algeria 
the trade union has been emascu- 
lated, in Ghana and Guinea it is 
part of the State and party appa- 
ratus and is more like a depart- 


ment of the State. Under 
Nkrumah there was persistent 
industrial unrest in Ghana, and 
this was primarily due to the fact 
that the workers felt they had no 
stake in the country. When the 
coup took place they were ina 
state of indifference ; the workers 
felt that a change in the regime 
would not make any material 
difference to them. This was due 
to the fact that the so-called radi- 
cal States pursued a policy not of 
socialism or even State capitalism 
but of bureaucratic capitalism. 
The golden cot and palatial build- 
ings and the Mercedes were not 
peculiar to Ghana ; in every 
African country professing radi- 
calism, there have been similar 
complaints of people in authority 
accumulating wealth, getting into 
private business through inter- 
mediaries and behaving like a new 
ruling class. The vocabulary of 
socialism was there, but it was 
mixed with capitalist practices. 
The nationalisation which they 
put forward to support their 
claims of being socialist was 
deceptive ; since these countries 
did not have a national bourgeo- 
isie, the nationalisation was direct- 
ed at foreign capital and it merely 


increased the power and the capa- 


city for patronage of the bureau- 
crats. Jt was indeed an effective 
measure by a ruling class to per- 
petuate its rule. 

Moreover, the political parties 
in these countries were weak in 
organisation. They had all the 
paraphernalia of a single party. a 
women’s wing, a youth wing, 
political bureau, central commi- 
ttee, regional, district and village 
level organizations. Yet the 
parties, whether it was the FLN 
in Algeria, the CPP in Ghana, or 
the Sudanese Union in Mali, were 
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totally impotent and failed to 
prevent take over by the military. 
Despite talk of unity, these parties 
were deeply divided into factional 
groups, some of whom were will- 
ing to work with the army. This 
was particularly true of Mali and 
Congo (Brazzaville) where, be- 
cause of Chinese influence, a strong 
Left-wing faction had developed 
which wanted to carry out the 
*true" revolution. In Brazzaville 
the rift affected not only the party 
but even the armed forces, and 
the result was that for the last two 
years there was a prolonged and 
bitter struggle in which some- 
times the Left and sometimes the 
Right faction in the party emerged 
on top. The final result was a 
~ military take over. 


In Mali a similar situation 
developed during the last two 
years, but there was a vital differ- 
ence. In Brazzaville, the coup 
was in the interest of a factional 
group ; in Mali it was against the 
socialist tendency itself. In both 
States the factional struggle had 
become bitter after the growth of 
Chinese influence. This intro- 
duced a new element into the 
politics of the radical States, for 
till now they had merely to guard 
against counter-revolutionary 
groups. In Mali pressure from 
the Left had led to a purge of the 
rightists, and the centrists in the 
party were under attack. The 
Left pretended that the Sudanese 
Union is nota proletarian party 
and as such is incapable of leading 
the Malian people towards socia- 
lism. Modibo Keita, they argued 
is not a proletarian and thus can- 





INDO-SOVIET CO-OPERATION : 


and atmosphere for the negotia- 
tion. The solution will have to 
bein terms of the commercial 
and economic needs of both sides 
and will emerge from a proper 
assessment of the needs and capa- 
cities of both economies to find 
growing areas of complemantarity 
which at present appear somewhat 
blurred since one or both sides 
have tended to view the problem 
in terms of the first stage of the 
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not be the leader of the Malian 
people in the construction of a 
socialist society. They forgot 
that Mali is a backward country 
with no working class worth the 
name. The party, the centrists 
said, is forced by the objective 
conditions prevailing in the coun- 
try to form a national front. 
Keita, though not a labourer, they 
pointed out, is a teacher and it is 
not the social origin but the atti- 
tude of the leader thatis impor- 
tant. And Keita has been in the 
forefront of the struggle not only 
against colonialism but for creating 
a socialist society. The centrists 
concluded that Mali does not live 
in isolation ; it is part of a world 
divided into two  camps--the 
oppressors and the oppressed, the 
exploiters and the exploited, the 
possessing class and the disinherit- 
ed. Inthe context of the present 
world, proletariat in a country 
like Mali does not mean a parti- 
cular fraction of the working class 
but the entire toiling masses 
engaged in the fight against capi- 
talism and imperialism. The Left 
inspired by Mao was not prepa- 
red to accept this position : they 
wanted a revolution here and 
now. The students and intellec- 
tuals, without any contact with 
reality, wanted the government to 
take an extreme Left-wing position. 
The economic difficulties, the 
devaluation and the austerity pro- 
gramme undertaken in order to 
enter the franc zone had encoura- 
ged the Right-wing elements which 
were laid low in 1964. They 
raised their heads again. The 
authority of Modibo Keita was 
challenged ; the Right had been 
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purged and the Left was attacking 
the centrists. It was feared that 
the Left would triumph, and the 
former Rightist faction was willing 
to make common cause with the 
opponents of the regime. Lt. 
Mousa Traore's seizure of power 
was the direct result of increasing 
pressure from the Left faction. 


The Brazzaville and Bamaco 
coups are instructive, for the 
pattern may be repeated in Guinea 
and Mauretania. These countries 
face a similar situation, and the 
growing influence of Chinese 
ideology may lead to a coup by 
some unknown officers. For in 
Mali the senior officers are all loyal 
supporters of the regime; the 
army was politicalised but that 
did not prevent a coup. These 
coups also show that there is no 
particular pattern for military 
take-over in Africa and they can- 
not all be bundled into the same 
category. The coups in Dahomey, 
Upper Volta and even Ghana were 
mainly the result of popular dis- 
content with a ruling group; 
ideology did not come into it. 
The Left in these countries, in- 
cluding Ghana, was not an 
effective force. In Brazzaville 
and Bamako it was not the weak- 
ness of the Left, but internal 
divisions that led to the over- 
throw, and unless the radical 
African leadership maintain a 
united front, they will fall a victim 
to ractionary forces. The blame 
for the Mali coup rests squarely 
on the Left faction in the Sudanese 
Union which deliberately weaken- 
ed the party and opened the 
way for a military take-over. 


NEW PHASE (Continued from page 12) 


development of . Indo-Soviet 
economic cooperation and trade. 
Thus enduring long-term solu- 
tion of the problems lies basically 
in the possible potential of further 
diversification of the scope of 
economic cooperation between 
India and the Soviet Union rather 
than merely in trade pattern, spe- 
cially because trade with the 
Soviet Union is bilateral and 
balanced and is not multilateral 


and within the scheme of global 
exchange and a global balance. 
The visit of the Deputy Chairman 
of the Planning Commission to 
Moscow in September-October 
and the present visit of the Soviet 
delegation therefore need to be 
more closely and carefully exami- 
ned and assessed in this context. 


—B.M.. 
(To be continued) 
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Govt. Employees and the Strike Weapon 


HB Central Government em- 

: ployes token strike on 
September 19 has brought to the 
fore a number of issues. The main 
question which has come to the 
forefront is whether Government 
servants should have the right to 
go on strike or not. 

Shri Chavan says that “no 
Government can tolerate indisci- 
plane” and is therefore determined 
virtually to ban all strikes in the 
civil services, 

Government employees’ right 
to strike is a much debated issue 
and the controversy is not confied 
to this country. In fact, in most 
countries Government employees 
have gone on strike in violation of 
law rather than in conformity with 
it. 

In earlier days, the need for 
such strikes never arose because 
Government services meant 
prestige and economic advantage. 
Butas the State expanded its field 
of activities and undertook services 
like Railways, P and T, etc run 
on a commercial basis, the workers 
could not be prevented from 
agitating like workers in the private 
sector for their economic advance. 
The 2nd CPC in its report: 
observed: “The  community's 
pressure to keep down taxes and 
the desire for economy in ` govern- 
mental expenditure may sometimes 
have the same effect as consider- 
ations of profit among private 
employers. Though  divergently 
inspired, the ultimate result in both 
cases may be identical; resistance 
to reasonable demands for increas- 
ed remuneration or for improvement 
in conditions of service." 

The Government has dis- 
favoured the right to strike for 
civil servants. But in the post- 
war period, partially in recognition 
of the role played by civil servants 
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in the resistance against the 
Nazis—as in France, Italy, 
etc—this right has been recog- 
nised. Even otherwise, the 
growth of the TU movement in 
the post-war period all over the 
world has brought many 
privileges. In France today the 
right to strike can be restricted 
only by Parliament. Simllar is 
the position in Italy, Austria, etc. 
In Malaya, the right to strike is 
recognised. In the newly-liberated 
countries the law followed has 
generally reflected European law, 
Ghana . has provision for 
compulsory arbitration. 

But in other major countries 
the position is somewhat different. 
In Britain, where the Labour 
Party has been in power for more 
than once, Government servants 
were able to secure the elimination 
of restrictions. Staff relation are 
governed by the whitly system i.e. 
the right to strike is circumvented 
through compulsory arbitration. 
In Canada, there is no law to 
recognise trade unions, but no 
special restrictions have been 
placed on Telegraph and Tele- 
phones. The USA, while postal 
employees’ right to strike is 
blocked through the oath of 
allegiance, the employees in 
telephones, which are mostly 
privately owned, have the right 
to strike. 


Labour Law in India. 


In India the Fundamental 
right. (Article 19) are applicable 
to Government employees. Law 
Minister Govinda Menon told 
the Lok Sabha: “Even a very 
liberal interpretation of sub-clause 
(c) of clause (1) of Article -19 
cannot lead to the conclusion that 
the trade unions have a guaranteed 


right—i.e., a fundamental right— 
to effective collective bargaining 
or otherwise. The right to strike 
or right to declare a look-out may 
be controlled or restricted by 
appropriate industrial legislation, 
not by the Constitution, and the 
validity of such legislation would 
have been tested not with refer- 
ence to the criteria laid down in 
Article 19 but by totally different 
consideratians." 

Even otherwise reasonable 
restrictions could be placed on 


the exercise of Fundamental 
Rights. 
Labour Law 

After independence, partly 


because of the close association 
of the national leaders with the 
trade unions in Railways and 
P and T and partly because of 
the effect of the 1946  postmen's 
strike, the labour laws could not 
discriminate between workers in 
private employment and 
Government services. The Indus- 
trial Disputes Act was enacted to 
eliminate the possibility of strike 
in Essential Services including 
Railways, P and T, etc. The 
philosophy behind the Act was 
that if arbitration is provided 
strikes are unjustified. Militant 
workers generally disfavour 
compulsory arbitration not only 
because of the delays involved 
but also because legal quibbling 
became dominant. However, 
P and T and some other workers 
welcomed it because, by laying 
the procedure for strike, the 
Government indirectly necognised 
the right to strike. 

Today 21 years after indepen- 
dence, the Government wants 
to arm itself with greater powers 
not. because the Industrial 
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Disputes Act has failed but 
because the employers, including 
even the Government, refuse to 
submit to arbitration. In fact, 
very few strikes have taken place 
during these years after disputes 
were referred to arbitration. In 
the civil services, the Government 
has never applied the Act. 


not consider the strike notice 
sufficiently serious to justify 
reference to arbitration, it pro- 
mulgated an Ordinance to ban 
the strike. 

Again in 1960, the Govern- 
ment did not find any justification 
to refer dispute to arbitration on 
the plea thaf it has already been 
enquired into by a Pay Commis- 
sion. Inthe newspaper dispute, 
the Government did not apply 
the same yardstick. Yet it 
found justification to promulgate 
an Ordinance against Government 
employees 
story was repeated. 

In India, this specific question 
has been enquired into by two 
Pay Commissions. The first CPC 
in 1946 observed : “We have been 
asked by officials to recommend 
that strikes by public servants 
should be declared illegal.....We 
share the view that the provision 
of ample opportunities for ex- 
pression of opinion and venti- 
lation of grievances by consti- 
tutional methods and on demo- 
cratic lines is far more likely to 
avoid violent conflicts than are 
the method of State absolutism.” 

A serious crisis grew in 1957. 
The strike was however averted 
only a few hours before zero 
hour. Jawaharlal Nehru draw- 
ing lessons from the events wrote : 
“Strike has been on old and well- 
recongnised weapon of industrial 
labour to better conditions. But 
- I would earnestly suggest that 
the time has come when other 
methods should be evolved for 
the benefit of labour as of the 
community at large....If we are 
to avoid strikes, lockouts and the 
like, we must have effective 
methods of solving disputes equi- 
tably as. they arise.’ 

Things were however allowed 
to stagnate. The 2nd CPC which 
was asked to give its opinion 
observed : “Ifa proposal that 
Government servants should give 
up the strike weapon is to have 
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Even: 
in 1957, while Government did 


in 1968 the same 


a just basis, and is to secure 
reasoned acceptance by them, 
there should be set up an ade- 
quate machinery for negotiation, 
redress of grievances and settle- 
ment of disputes; and there 
should, further, be provision for 
arbitration to which recourse can 
be had, should a difference on a 
question of remuneration or some 
other particularly important con- 
ditions of service, such as leave 
and hours of work, remain un- 
resolved. It is only thus the 
Government would be discharg- 
ing the obligation towards their 
employees which they would be 
assuming by requiring them to 
give up the right to withhold 
their labour. If it is in the public 
interest that Government servants 
should not usea weapon which, 
in the bands of other employees, 
is an effective instrument for 
securing fair remuneration and 
satisfactory conditions of employ- 
ment, it is only just and right 
that the Government servants 
should have an alternative arrang- 
ment for securing equitable 
treatment. If strikes and demons- 
trations can be eliminated from 
the public service and fair treat- 
ment can be ensured to public 
servants through orderly pro- 
cesses, introduction of an ad- 
equate machinery for removal of 
grievances, including compulsory 
arbitration, would not bean un- 
reasonable price to pay. 

“We are not suggesting 
amendment of the law. What we 
have in view is that a change 
should be brought about by the 
employees themselves adjuring 
the use of the strike weapon and 
demonstrations, and the Govern- 
ment accepting a convention that 
they would refer to arbitration 
any dispute concerning important 
matters, such as pay and 
allowances, leave entitlement and 
hours of work, which are not 
settled by negotiation. We think 
that such an arrangement 
will be possible within the frame- 
work ofthe present law. What 
is needed is a fundamentally new 
approach, to which the existing 
law constitutes no obstacle, and 
for the promotion of which no 
new legislation appeares neces- 
sary”. 

Sri Nanda, the then Labour 
Minister. told the Lok Sabha in 


1960: 
strikes ; 


“We are not going to ban 

we are going to make 
them superfluous... Even now we 
can ban strikes. There is the 
Industrial Disputes Act which, 
when we refer a case for adjudica- 
tion, a strike becomes illegal. So 
illegality is nota new concept... 
The. stress is not on banning 
strike; the stress is on the 
machinery to be provided so that 
disputes will be resolved by 
mutual understanding. Occasional- 
ly, if something remained, that 
would be settled by arbitration or 
adjudication or some process. 
This is superior to anything that 
we have got in our existing 
legislation." 

Only when he became Home 
Minister he could act on these 
lines, and the JCM was created, 
where instead of making 
abjuring of strikes a pre-condition, 
the objective was sought to be 
realised through a “Declaration 
of Joint Intent" as in Britain. 

Sri Jagjivan Ram, who was 
than Labour Minister, came out 
strongly in defence of the right to 
strike. 

It is in this background that 
Deputy Speaker Khadilkar raised. 
the following issue: ‘‘While 
interpreting the Constitution we 
cannot brush aside its social 
implications as well as , assurances 
given to the working people 
through legislations like the Indus- 
trial Disputes Act. Here we have 
a Bill which seeks to ban. strikes. 
Can you legislate to take away 
the right to strike without pro- 
viding an alternative remedy ? 
This is the crux of the issue”. 

The Government may, with 
the majority it commands, get 
the Bill through. It may justify 
it as a necessary evil and thus hide 
the real purpose which is to 
deprive the workers of rights they 
have earned over many decades. 
But this wil not solve the 
problem. 

In the Statement of Objects of 
the Bill the government says that 

“in the prevailing circumstances, 
government consider that they 
should continue to have powers 
to meet any situation which may 
be created by attempts similar to 
those made on the eve of Septem- 
ber 19 and to ensure the main- 
tenance of essential services and 
the normal life of the community". 
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As the JCA has on more than 


one occasion declared that a 
General Strike is not on its 
agenda, the real purpose is 
different. 


1. The Government having 
taken a strongman attitude wants 
to push through the prosecutions. 
Eight thousand workers under 
trial now will face the conse- 
quences. 

2. The aim is to acquire power 
ata time when the trade union 
movement of government em- 
ployees is exhausted and the 
movement outside is unable to 
put in the required resistance. 

3. The aim isto humiliate the 
opposition leaders by exposing 
their . incapacity to protect em- 
ployees. 

4. Incidently the aim is also 
to prepare to ban strikes in the 
private sector as well, as visualised 
by sub-para 2 (1) (a) (ix) which 
says: “... any other service 
connected with matters with res- 
pect to which Parliament has 
power to make laws and which 
the Central Government being of 
opinion that strikes therein 
would  prejidicially affect the 
maintenance of any public utility 
service, the public safety or the 
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maintenance of supplies and 
services necessary for the life of 
community, may, by notification 
in the Official Gazette, declare to 
be an essential service for the pur- 
poses of this Act". 

]t is made clear thatthe Indus- 
trial Disputes Act cannot protect 
workers who are brought under 
the preview of the new 
measure. 

There is clearly a fear in Govern- 
ments’ mind, that a much more 
intense trouble is likely after the 
report of the National Commission 
on Labour becomes available. It is 
an expression of their understand- 
ing that the Joint Consultative 
Machinery, with provision for 
arbitration of disputes in the 
matter of pay and allowances, 
working hours and leave, will not 
meet situations because Sri 
Morarji Desai and the ICS 
bureaucrats refuse to subject them- 
selves to arbitrators. Moreover, 
these fears arise from the fact that 
continuance of present economic 
policies is bound to cause erup- 
tion of labour unrest on a big 
scale. 

The Government should be 
asked to delink past events from 
the measure and let the issue as 


such be referred to the ILC or to 
a Select Committee of Parliament. 
The Government must be made 
to realise that restrospective im- 
plementation of the Bill will not 
help to realise the objective of 
“eliminating militants’? because 
the arrests are not spread over the 
country. Out of 8000 arrests 
7000 are in 4 States, and 90% of 
the officials have been arrested 
from three dozen offices. Insis- 
tence on prosecutions will result 
mainly in the imposition of 
suffering in four States and on 
innocent people. 

Moreover, the Bill is only an 
enabling measure. The Govern- 
ment employees’ right to give 
strike notice remains ind the !Bill 
only empowers the Government 
to take action by a specific order. 
One does not know when the 
Government will or will not act. 
Once notices are given, the tempo 
will rise and the Government will 
declare strike illegal. Thus it will 
be used to eliminate active 
workers rather than to stop 
strikes. 

In spite of the weaknesses in 
the movement, if the TU leaders 
unite to take steps, the situation 
can be saved even now. 


Czechoslovakia 





With this week’s contribution ends the four-month old discussion on 
Czechoslovakia in MAINSTREAM. Next week MAINSTREAM will 
carry some communications which have been received in connection with 


thts discussion. 


Background and Consequences 
KAMBHAMPATI SATYANARAYANA 


Mor than a decade has elapsed 

since the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union began the 
struggle against "personality cult," 
resulting in more and more initia- 
tive among the party ranks and 
people. Their example was 
followed by other parties ofthe 
East Buropean countries, which 
succeeded in varying degrees in 
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checking the deformities of 
socialist democracy. The Czecho- 
slovak party also adopted several 
resolutions which were intended 
to overcome the bureaucratic- 
centralist methods of leadership. 
But, they were met with lack of 
understanding, dogmatism and, 
in some cases, direct suppression. 
Socialist democracy was not 


expanded, rank and file initiative 
was discouraged, and methods of 
revolutionary dictatorship de- 
teriorated into bureaucracy. These 
features became an impediment to 
progress in all spheres of life, 
leading to general stagnation, and, 
in certain cases, even to the reduc- 
tion of the living standard of the 
people. The fact that out of the 
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40,000 victims of “personality 
cult” only 700 were rehabilitated 
shows how calluous the leadership 
and how patient the people of 
Czechoslovakia were during these 
I2 years. ` 

Twelve years are too longa 
time for a socialist country to 
tolerate such a state of affairs, 
especially after a bitter struggle 
against “‘personality cult" was 
yielding varying results in the 
neighbouring countries. Yet, 
neither the Soviet Union nor the 
other members of the socialist 
community seem to have rendered 
fraternal help to Czechoslovakia, 
although a long tradition of 
mutual consultations among Com- 
munist Parties exist. 

Meanwhile, Czechoslovakia, 
the first industrial country to 
achieve socialism, with strong 


^ traditions of bourgeois democracy 


and national liberation struggle, 
adopted its own course to liqui- 
date the distortions of socialist 
democracy. Following the decision 
of the Central Committee of the 
‘Communist Party of Czechoslova- 
kia in January 1968, Novotny 
was removed from the supreme 
leadership of the Party and the 
State. But this was only the first 
step. Actions were taken both 
above and below against those 
who were responsible for imped- 
ing the progress of socialist 
democracy. 

The first step taken by the 
Central Committee was followed 
by an outburst of mass enthu- 
siasm. It was not as 1f the Central 
Committee decided to reshuffle 


theleading cadres from top to: 


bottom and everybody else just 
carried out its orders : the leading 
personnel were changed in every 
government department, party 
committee, trade union and other 
social organisations, after pro- 
longed and stubborn discussion. 
This is an unprecedented pheno- 
menon not heard of anywhere in 
the Communist World. Students 
and youth, writers and artists, 
scientists and économists, workers 
and peasants gave expression to 
their suppressed feelings of anger. 
They demanded a basic change in 
the political, economic, and 
cultural set-up. Fortunately, 
some members of the Central 
Committee responded to the 
democratic urge of the masses. 
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They came forward and began to 
address public meetings; welcom- 
ing and supporting the basic 
demands of the people. 

Joseph Spaack, of the Central 
Committee, declared: “The 
development of socialist demo- 
cracy will to a large extent depend 
not on what the higher bodies do 
but on whether the ordinary citi- 
zens will take hold of the 
process". 

One can easily notice from the 
above that the leadership in 
Czechoslovakia, unlike that in 
the Soviet Union, avoided the 
mistake of throwing all blame on 
a single culprit. Secondly, its 
struggle against “Personality Cult" 
was inseparably linked with the 
direct and active participation of 
the masses. Both these are new 
tothe world Communist move- 
ment. i 

Meanwhile, certain distortions 
have occured in the rectification 
campaign itself. For instance, 
Alexander Kliment put forward 
the writers’ political platform 
thus : *Free elections, a function- 
ing parliament with an opposition, 
active neutrality, a federal state, 
and socialism of our type, accord- 
ing to our needs, according to our 
possibilities and according to our 
choice". The Czechoslovak Union 
of Youth declared that it could 
no longer identify itself mechani- 
cally with the policy of the party. 

The most glaring example of 
such distorted interpretations is 
the “Two Thousand- Words" 
appeal, signed by the thousands 
of people belonging to all sections 
of society. While admitting that 
the Communist Party was 
*honestly striving" to save the 
nation's honour, it appealed to 
the people to elect their “own” 
candidates, bypassing the Com- 
munist Party--even opposing it. 

Such ideas as the above are a 
challenge to the Communist Party. 
Assuch, the leadership openly 
criticised them. Even before such 
ideas were expressed, the Novotny 
faction damned the new upsurge 
in the country as an imperialist- 
inspired attempt to stage a 
“‘counter-revolution of the Hunga- 
ran type." But,  Novotny's 
protege, Gen. Sejna, who was the 
Secretary of the Party Committee 
in the Defence Ministry, made 
matters easy. He tried to use 


forcein the proceedings of the 


` Central Committee by attempting 


to arrest some of the progressives, 
and thus to reduce the anti- 
Novotny forces into a minority. 
But, having failed in this attempt, 
he escaped to USA. In doing so 
he destroyed the chances of the 
conservatives staging a come-back. 
His escape made it impossible for 
them to pose as real revolutiona- 
ries fighting to save Czechoslova- 
kia. 

As the rectification campaign 
intensified, and as the Action 
Programme was approved by the 
Plenary session of the Central 
Committee in the month of April, 
giving freedom of speech and 
writing to all, anti-Party and anti- 
Soviet statements began to increase. 
They contained open calls for an 
opposition party, revision of the 
Warsaw Pact, neutral policy on 
international issues etc. This 
phenomenon worried both the 
Czechoslovak leadership and 
those of the Soviet and other 
Socialist countries. On the one 
hand, changes in the leadership 
of the Party were still incomplete; 
though Novotny and his clique 
are no longer in the Presidium, 
they still command 40 percent of 
votes in the Central Committee. 


The centrists, who support the pro- 


gressives, occupy the key position 
in the leadership. ‘Therefore, the 
danger of reversal is still there. 
On the other hand, the leadership 
is committed to full freedom for 
the people but which is being 
misused by certain anti-Party 
elements parading as democrats 
and patriots. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the new leadership 
adopted the democratic method 
of persuasion and criticism, but 
not coercion and suppression. The 
fact that 68 Party members 
belonging to the Novotny clique 
voted against Smrkovsky when 
he was elected President of the 
National Assembly, shows the 
strength of the conservatives in 
the Parliament as well as the truly 
democratic character of the Cam- 
paign. So, the Party leadership 
had to proceed cautiously Dubcek 
the Party Secretary issued a 
statement on April 12 warning 
against anarchic trends : “Signs of 
lack of discipline, which exist, 
show that many- understand 
democracy one-sidedly, and there- 
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fore, do not understand it to the 
full. To understand democracy 
as asituation in which everyone 
interferes in everything and does 
what he wants, is anarchy, which 
has nothing in common with real 
democracy". In an interview to 
L’ Humanite on April 11 he said 
that the Party would seek to 
strengthen its ties with the Soviet 
Union. Addressing the members 
of the Bratislava Committee of 
Commuuist Party on April 20 he 
said: “There is no question of 
permitting the establishment of an 
opposition party." He also warned 
against those who wanted to 
develop the so€ialist system 
through the old coercive methods 
and dogmatic administrative 
measures. He expressed the 
Party’s determination to fight on 
both the fronts. On April 24, 


Cernik, the Premier, told the Parlia- 


ment that the Government would 
devote itself to “the demanding 
tasks of internal policy” in a 
period of “‘increased international 
tension caused by the aggressive 
policy of the imperialists.” “We 
would aliso”, he added, "fulfill the 
tasks stemming from the Warsaw 
Treaty". 

So, the new leadership of 
Czechoslovakia, while stricking to 
its poltcy of strengthening socialist 
democracy with the direct partici- 
pation of the masses, did not feel 
helpless in the face of anti-socialist 
elements. Nor was, it averse to 
discharging its obligations to the 
Warsaw Pact for defending socia- 
lism against imperialist aggressors. 
Its supreme strength is the popu- 


lar upsurge for democracy 
which is also  unswervingly 
socialist. 

But, the Soviet leadership 


reacted in the opposite direction. 
On April 15, Pravda, organ of 
the Soviet Communist Party, pub- 
lished an article without mention- 
ing Czechoslovakia, which asserted 
that there was no such thing as 
absolute freedom or pure 
democracy.* Socialist democracy 
must inevitably be class-biased 
and society guided by the Com- 
munist Party. There could not 
be freedom in a socialist society 
which encroached on achieve- 
ments and rights of the working 
people. There could not be room 
for anti-socialist activities in coun- 
tries of socialism. 
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Pravda characterised this trend 
as “Right revisionism”, as dis- 
tinguished from the "left" variety 
which is assOciated with China. 
Both the forms were attributed to 
national egoism. 

So, the Soviet stand is clear. 
The freedom enjoyed by the anti- 
socialist forces in Czechoslovakia 
was encroaching, according to the 
Soviet leadership, on the achieve- 
ments and rights of the working 
people ; the Czechoslovak leaders 
ought to have curbed this 
freedom. In other words, censor- 
ship should have been imposed 
on the mass media of communica- 
tion. 

This question came up for 
discussion before the Central 
Committee of the Communist 
Party of Czechoslovakia in the 
month of May. 

The Resolution adopted by 
the Committee said that the anti- 
socialist forces were numerically 
weak. They could become a 
threat only if they were able to 
misuse the people’s dis-satisfaction 
for their ends and to create con- 
flict and chaos in the country. The 
resolution opposed in principle 
the creation of an opposition 
party standing outside the Natio- 
nal Front. 

The Central Committee issued 
a proclamation to all Party mem- 
bers and the people of Czehoslo- 
vakia, explaining its stand and 
appealing for full-fledged co- 
operation. It forthrightly declar- 
ed that “there is no place in our 
political life for opposition 
parties”. It expressed the con- 
viction that the independence, 
sovereignty and security of 
Czechoslovakia “‘depend on the 
firmness of our ties with friendly 
socialist countries, primarily with 
the Soviet Union’’. It also warned 
against the ‘‘discredited political 
forces of the past, which 
think their opportunity has again 
come", which were “trying to 
misuse the democratisation and to 
return-to the political scene." 

The above formulations show 
that the Czechoslovak leadership, 
in the conditions existing then, 
preferred the method of criticism 
and exposure to that of suppres- 
sion. We can appreciate their 
standpoint when we remember 
that the new leadership as well as 
the vast masses of Czechoslovakia 


consider the centralist-bureaucratic 
clique as the main enemy, against 
whom the fight was still incom- 
plete, whereas the anti-socialist 
Right reaction was relatively 
weak, which can be dealt with by 
means of criticism and exposure. 
Perhaps, the Czech leadership 
thought that if methods of coer- 
cion were adopted the freedom of 
expression curbed, the vast sec- 
tions of democratic masses and 
the relatively weak reactionary 
forces would get mixed up, the 
latter being in a position to rally 
the genuine democratic masses 
behind them, as happened in 
Hungary in 1956. 

We have no sufficient material 
before us to know how effectively 
the reactionary propaganda was 
being criticised and exposed 
before the masses. Under such 
circumstances, one finds it difficult 
to place implicit confidence in the 
too optimistic assessment of the 
Czechoslovak leaders. As far the 
most glaring cases of reactionary 
propaganda are concerned, for 
instance, the “two thousand 
words” appeal, we know that 
the leadership as well as some 
sections of the ranks promptly 
came forward to criticise and con- 
demn them. But what about the 
other statements and appeals? 
Were similar articles and appeals 
effectively criticised ? If so, the 
Czechoslovak leaders can be con- 
sidered to be sufficiently vigilant 
against  counter-revolutionaries 
and their machinations. If not, 
the anxiety of the Soviet as well 
as the other fraternal parties must 


‘be shared by us. 


Coming to the question of 
mutual consultations, especially, 
after 1960, when the World Com- 
munist Parties — unanimously 
agreed to adopt this course for 
arriving at common understand- 
ing, the Czechoslovak problem 
could have been discussed by the 
representatives of all the Socialist 
countries of Eastern Europe, 
instead of allowing it to become 
more and more acute. They 
could have helped Czechoslovakia 
to work out a strategy for con- 
ducting the struggle against 
“Personality Cult" as well as the 
likely danger of Right reaction. 

This was not done, at least to 
the knowledge of the other 
Parties. Failure in this respect, 
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naturally, left the Czechoslovaks 
to conduct a lone battle. At 
least, after February 1968, when 
68 deputies of the National 
Assembly openly flouted the 
Party decision and voted against 
the official candidate in the 
Presidential election, such a 
measure could have been adopted 
as by that time many of the 
fraternal Parties of Eastern 
Europe also had become appre- 
hensive about the Czechoslovak 
developments. 

Still another opportunity 
presented itself after the March- 


April Plenary meeting of the - 


Central Committee of the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party 
which adopted the “Action pro- 
gramme of the Party, which con- 
tained some points which, accord- 
ing to Pravda, began to be used 
by the Rightwingers as a “legal 
platform" for further attacks on 
the Communist Party, on the 
foundations of socialism and on- 
Soviet-Czechoslovak friendship. 
The Soviet leadership, instead of 
adopting the course of mutual 
consultations among all the East 
European parties, came out first 
with polemical attacks against the 
Czech leadership, followed by 
political and evan. orgnisational 
offensives. Even after Moscow 
meeting of May 4 between the 
Czechoslovak and Soviet leaders 
which proved to be ineffective, 
the only correct method of 
mutual consultations was not 
adopted. 

Meanwhile the, Czechoslovak 
situation became worse and 
worse. An East German news- 
paper Berliner Zeitung published 
a ridiculous report about the 
presence of American tanks and 
West German troops in Prague." 
Under such @ircumstances, the 
Czechoslovaks had to defend 


themselves. The imperialist -press - 


» 


played up these mutual recrimi-" 


nations to the full. 
i It was in such an atmosphere 
of mutual mistrust and vilification 
that Premier Kosygin and the 
Soviet military delegation visited 
Czcechoslovakia in the month of 
May, and had consultations with 
the Czechoslovak leaders. This 
was on the eve of the joint 
military maneouvres. But, the 
atmosphere was already so full 
of suspicion that the best efforts 
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of the Czechoslovak leaders to 
inspire confidence among their 
people about the mutual friend- 
ship and solidarity between the 
two partners failed to inspire 
enthusiasm. Instead of adopting 
the method of pressurising the 
Czechoslovak leaders during ne- 
gotiations, and attacking them in 
the press openly, the Soviet 
leadership, which has had a glo- 
rious record of fraternal aid to 
other parties, could have con- 
vened a consultative meeting of 
all the European Parties to dis- 
cuss the problem of Czechos- 
lovakia. Most of the Communist 
Parties of Western Europe did 
not by that time express them- 
selves on the, Czechoslovak 
question. 

Meanwhile, the joint military 
manoeuvres that took place, 
according to the previous schedule, 
in the month of June renewed 
confidence among the Czechos- 
lovak people. But, the continuous 
postponement of the dates of 
withdrawal created suspicion. 
For the first time it gave rise to 
apprehensions among the fraternal 
Parties of Western Europe also. 


‘They began to issue statements 


demanding the immediate with- 
drawal of the Soviet troops. The 
area of conflict, thus, extended 
beyond the East European 
Socialist countries. The last 
chance for a consultative meeting 
between representatives of 
European Parties was thus shat- 
tered. The gradual withdrawal 
of Soviet forces from Czechos- 
lovakia, followed by Moscow's 
acceptance to hold a bilateral 
meeting of the two Party leader- 
ships on Czechoslovak soil allayed 
to some extent the atmosphere of 
tension. 

The joint letter of the leaders 
of the Soviet Union, Poland, 
Bulgaria, Hungary and GDR to 
the Czechoslovak leadership on 
July 14 and the letter's reply to 
it on July 19 give a clear picture 
of the differences between the 
two sides. The Czechoslovaks 
admitted that the reactionary 
forces were trying to misuse the 
freedom of press, radio and tele- 
vision. But, they differed from 
the five Parties on two points : 
(1) assessment of the.stregth of 


. the anti-socialist forces ; and (2) 


the best way of defeating them. 


ü 


The five Parties believed that the 
anti-socialist forces had become 
so powerful as to constitute an 
immediate danger to socialist 
democracy, that a counter- 
revolutionary situation had arisen 
in Czechoslovakia, and that the 
alliance of Czechoslovakia with 
the other Socialist countries was 
seriously threatened. The leading 
role of the Communist Party 
should be asserted and the situa- 
tion saved by resorting to coercive 
measures like placing a ban on all 
suspicious organisations and 
groups, imposing strict censorship 
on the press, radio and television 
and launching a campaign against 
Right reaction which constituted 
the main enemy. The Czechos- 
lovak leaders rejected this assess- 
ment as exaggerated. They be- 
lived that the anti-socialist forces 
were not so strong as to constitute 
an immediate threat to socjalism, 
and thata counter-revolutionary 
situation had not arisen in 
Czechoslovakia; the best way to 
defeat such elements was not to 
resort to coercive methods pre- 
valent under Novotny but to win 
the voluntary and active 
support of the people by strength- 
ening socialist democracy, and 
thus isolate the anti-socialists. 
Thus, it was essentially a political 
struggle, which had to be waged 
by political means. They were 
confident that they could win it 
provided they got the opportu- 
nity and time to implement the 
reforms they had announced. 
Any reversal of these reforms and 
return to the discredited methods 
of the old bureaucratic regime 
would, they were afraid, invoke 
the resistance of the masses and 
drive honest patriotic elements 
into the arms of the anti-socialist 
forces. 

Thus the gulf between the two 
viewpoints is very wide. The 
issues involved are of vital im- 
portance not only to the Socialist 
countries but to the revolutionary 
movement of the working-class 
throughout the world. On the 
publication of these two letters, 
most of the Communist Parties 
of West Europe upheld the right 
of Czechoslovak Communists to 
pursue their own policy. Accord- 


ing to them, any rupture or active 


intervention would result in fur- 
ther disrupting the-already divided 
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' hopes of settlement. 
: theagreement polemics between 


. completely. 


` agreement disappeared ; 
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ronal Communist move- 

^ But these warnings proved 

ao avail. The French Com- 
unist Party decided to propose 
“a meeting of the Communist 
. Parties of Europe “in the very 
But theirs was a 
The 


Bratislava agreement 


signed by the leaders of the 
` Communist Party of Czechos- 
: lovakia and those of the Com- 


munist and Workers’ Parties of 
Soviet Union, Poland, 
Bulgaria, and G.D.R. 
in the first week of August gave 
Following 


Prague and her allies stopped 
The warm cheers 
that greeted the Soviet leaders 
when they appeared in public in 
Bratislava were a spontaneous 
expression of popular feelings. 

ı But, hardly hada fortnight 
elapsed when the Warsaw Pact 
countries, led by the Soviet Union, 
suddenly launch a massive armed 
intervention, allegedly against the 
threat of counter-revolution. All 
the important, towns and cities 
were occupied by troops, ar- 
moured cars and tanks. Dubcek, 
the Party Secretary was accused 
of leading a minority faction. that 
supported counter-revolution. He 
and some of his associates were 
bundled into an armoured car and 
driven off to an unknown destina- 
tion, and thea to Moscow. 


. Pravda charged that under his 


leadership “ʻa real pogrom, a real 


moral execution, of Party people - 
..took place". , With the armed 
. &ction, the former atmosphere of 


trust consequent on the Bratislava 
a wave 
of indignation swept throughout 
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the country. All public activities 
came to astop. But for the dis- 
creet and far-sighted stand taken 
by the leadership and the un- 
paralled discipline shown by 
the people much biood would 
have been shed and a fertile 
ground prepared for agents pro- 
vocateurs. 

Whatever strength the re- 
actionaries had, increased ten-fold 
after the intervention. Not that 
they were so strong as to lead a 
revolt in the face of the armed 
might of the allied forces. The 
position they came to occupy in 
the political life of -the country 
became stronger after the inter- 
vention. They could operate 
underground radio transmitters 
successfully, spreading their mis- 
chievous propaganda under 
high-sounding slogans of demo- 
cracy, freedom and sovereignty. 
Facts are daily brought to light, 
which goto show that counter- 
revolutionary forces in Czechos- 


lovakia grew so strong as to make - 


active preparations for an armed 
revolt. 

This was the direct conse- 
quence of the events preceeding 
as well as those following the 
armed intervention, a consequence 
which was the opposite of what 
the authors had intended. 

The Czechoslovak leaders are 
today faced with two alter- 
natives : either they should ra- 
pidly change over,to measures of 
suppression and coercion against 
what they should consider as the 
main enemy of Socialism, or 
create conditions for the per- 


, manent stay of foreign troops. 


Secondly, many of the Com- 
munist Parties of the world 


having already criticised the action 
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of the Soviet Union and the other 
four Socialist countries, the forth- 
coming meeting of the World 
Communist Parties will have to 
face the danger of futher disunity 
in the internationa] Communist 
movement, thus indirectly stren- 
gthening the hands of  im- 
perialism. 


Thirdly, in a period when the 
Soviet Union and the other So- 
cialist countries are more and 
more gaining the confidence of 
the vast masses of people in the 
newly-liberated countries of Asia 
and Africa, on account of their 
unstinted economic aid. their 
latest action in Czechoslovakia 
breeds suspicion among many 
people about the bonafides of that 
help, while the Right reaction 
tries to stabilise itself on its anti- 
Communist platform. 


Fourthly, repeated declara- 
tions by the leaders of Communist 
Parties in different countries about 
the equality and independence of 
each national unit of the world 
Communist movement will be 
doubted by many. Declarations 
and decisions of world Communist 
Parties will not hereafter com- 
mand the same respect and 
authority as before. 


Finally, the atmosphere of 
disunity and conflict in the world 
Communist movement, which is 
already divided, will spread 
frustration among Party ranks and 
supporters in each country. 


Such are the harmful conse- 
quence of the armed intervention 
in Czechoslovakia. Such is the 
fruit of the abandonment of the 
time-honoured tradition of mutual 
consultations and discussions for 
arriving at agreed decisions. 
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` river frontage of half a mile. There are two Dry Docks and five slipways in the Workshops. For 
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AN 


GARDEN REACH WORKSHOPS LIMITED 


(A Govt. of India Undertaking) 


SHIP BUILDERS, SHIP REPAIRERS AND ENGINEERS 


Garden Reach Workshops are situated on the banks of the River Hooghly and have a 


over 50 years it has been one of the busiest ship-building and ship-repairing centres in the East. 


SHIP-BUILDING 
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Garden Reach Workshops specialise in the construction of Coasters, Harbour Craft and 
Inland Water Craft including Dredgers of all types, Tugs, Launches, Light Naval Craft, River 
Steamers, Barges, Flats, Water Boats, Pontoons, Whalers, Dinghies etc. 


SHIP-REPAIRING 


Garden Reach Workshops are the busiest ship-repairing Yard in Calcutta and attend on an 
average to 30 Vessels a day. The Workshops are fully equipped to handle any type of Marine 
Repairs to Ocean-going Vessels as well as Inland Water and Harbour Crafts. 


GENERAL ENGINEERING 


GARDEN REACH WORKSHOPS manufacture 
DEEPWELL TURBINE WATER PUMPS 
DOCKSIDE CRANES — OVERHEAD TRAVELLING CRANES 


ROAD ROLLERS — MINE HAULAGE GEAR 
AIR COMPRESSORS 


Ù 


and besides undertake all types of: 
STRUCTURAL AND FABRICATION WORK 


- —— 


43/46, Garden Reach Road, Calcutta-24. 


Telegram: COMBINE Telephone: 45-1561 
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